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^pread  Karo  on  bread  and  griddle 
^  cakes.  Use  it  in  cooking. 
Make  Karo  Candies 


Growing  children  thrive  on  Karo — the  food 
syrup — rich  in  strength  and  nourishment — 
readily  digested. 

Karo  (Extra  Quality) — clear  as  strained 
honey — very  delicate  flavor.  Red  label. 

Karo  (Golden  Brown) — full,  rich  flavor. 
Blue  label. 

f&ro 


Karo  Cook  Book  —  Fifty  pages,  including 
thirty  perfect  recipes  for  home  candy  making 
— Free.  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card, 
today,  to 
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CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

o«pET 

BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality, 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  IllinoU 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATE  DJ  MILK 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sftle  by 

BREEN  &  KENNEDY 

12  8>130  Franklin  Street 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HON.  A.  H.  JONES, 
ILLINOIS  STATE  FOOD  COMMISSIONER 


1619  Manhattan  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  January  i,  1911. 
To  His  Excellency,  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of 
Illinois : 

Dear  Sir— I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  this, 
my  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Food 
Commission  for  the  year  1910,  in  compliance  with 
Section  i  of  our  new  state  food  law,  approved  May 
14th,  1907,  and  in  force  July  i,  1907. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  8,000  samples  of 
food  for  human  consumption  and  1,222  samples  of 
stock  and  poultry  foods  were  collected  and  reported  to 
the  office  of  the  State  Food  Department  by  our  inspec¬ 
tors.  Some  of  these  were  taken  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  misbranded  or  not  labeled  in  conformity 
with  the  law.  Of  the  food  samples  analyzed  by  our 
chemists,  2,057  were  found  to  be  illegal  and  hearings 
were  held  on  794.  Notices  to  the  number  of  450  were 
given  to  correct  labels,  and  294  suits  were  brought  in 
the  courts  to  a  termination  and  convictions  obtained  on 
218,  and  the  remainder  are  still  pending  and  undeter¬ 
mined.  Of  the  stock  and  poultry  foods,  776  were  found 
to  be  illegal. 

During  the  past  year  our  inspectors  have  visited  all 
the  cities  of  the  state  in  their  duties  of  inspecting  the 
f(X)d  and  dairy  products  and  looking  after  the  stock 
foods  of  the  state. 

The  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  various 
food  products  during  the  past  year  exceed  that  of  any 
previous  year  and  the  quality  is  generally  better.  What 
the  Department  is  trying  to  do  is  to  give  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  pure  article  of  food,  to  protect  him  against 
fraud,  and  to  give  to  the  merchants  who  desire  to  sell 
only  pure,  straight  goods  the  full  benefit  of  the  food 
laws. 

The  public  is  made  conversant  with  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  every  line  of  food  products  there  is  more  or  less 
adulteration;  that  a  large  number  of  different  articles 
are  sold  under  names  that  do  not  rightfully  belong 
to  them ;  that  many  articles  are  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  as  pure,  high-grade  food  products  that  have  been 
compounded  with  those  of  a  much  lower  standard  or 


adulterated  with  an  article  which  is  of  a  foreign  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  many  cases  these  adulterants  are  injurious 
to  the  health. 

The  State  Food  Department  is  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  these  adulterations  and  falsifica¬ 
tions  of  the  people’s  foods — of  the  many  sophistica¬ 
tions  of  the  various  food  products  upon  the  markets  of 
the  state;  also  to  teach  the  consuming  public  that  if 
they  would  not  be  defrauded  by  these  dishonest  foods 
they  must  study  the  labels,  as  the  labels  are  required 
to  tell  the  truth. 

Properly  labeled  foods  that  are  pure  and  wholesome 
may  cost  a  little  more  than  the  cheaper  or  inferior  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  in  the  end  the  result  will  be  increased  health 
and  longevity  to  the  consumers  of  our  state,  as  it  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  it  takes  much  less  of  the 
genuine  article  of  food  to  satisfy  hunger  and  the  re- 
(juired  nutrition  than  of  the  drugged  imitation  product. 

In  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy 
products,  Illinois  holds  first  place  among  the  states  of 
the  Union.  Within  the  last  decade,  or  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  State  Food  Department,  our  dairy 
products  have  increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Our  dairy  products,  such  as  butter,  milk,  condensed 
milk  and  evaporated  milk,  rank  high  largely  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  prepared  by  those  who  are  skilled 
in  that  line  of  work.  Here  the  influence  and  skill  of 
the  instructors  of  the  Illinois  Dairy  School  at  the  State 
University  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  are  clearly  demon¬ 
strated. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  in  the  development  of  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  state,  the  efforts  have  been  direct¬ 
ed  largely  to  the  milk  condensaries,  creameries  and 
bottling  plants.  This  effort  is  all  right  as  far  as  it^es 
but  does  not  reach  the  foundation  required  in  the 
work,  as  the  education  should  begin  at  the  dairy  farm. 
Herds  should  be  weeded  out.  barns  should  be  made 
warmer  and  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  feed 
adjusted  for  more  profitable  milk  production,  and 
lastly,  the  milk  should  be  cared  for  under  more  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.  If  every  dairy  farmer  would  care¬ 
fully  examine  his  herds  by  weighing  and  measuring 
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separately  each  cow’s  milk  and  testins^  its  quality  with 
a  r)al)cock  tester,  he  would  learn  much  to  his  profit. 
In  many  instances  he  would  find  his  favorite  cows 
were  not  earning  their  feed  and  care  and  were  being 
kept  at  a  loss.  ( )ne  such  discovery  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  ]U'ice  of  the  Ilahcock  tester. 

.\11  the  staple  articles  of  food  such  as  fiour,  meal, 
sugar,  cofifee,  tea,  butter,  milk,  meats,  crackers  and 
confectionery,  on  the  markets  of  the  state  are  of  a 
higher  and  more  uniform  grade  than  ever  before. 
W'hile  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  insanitary  food  yet  on  the  markets  of  the 
state,  and  the  purchaser  and  consumer  have  to  use 
that  care  and  diligence  that  they  would  have  to  use  in 
the  other  afifairs  of  life  or  they  will  be  im])Osed  upon 
by  these  venders.  If  the  retail  dealer  and  consumer 
would  study  and  investigate  the  labels  on  the  various 
food  products  purchased  and  consmned,  and  only  pur¬ 
chase  goods  that  are  manufactured  by  reputable  manu¬ 
facturers  or  packers  of  same,  they  would  not  only  re¬ 
lieve  themselves  of  the  penalities  of  the  law  and  the 
danger  to  life  and  health  on  account  of  dealing  in 
and  consuming  these  adulterated  and  insanitary  food 
products,  but  would  also  greatly  assist  this  Department 
in  driving  out  of  the  markets  of  the  state  these  insani¬ 
tary,  impure  and  unwholesome  foods. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  nearly  every 
prosecution  made  by  the  Department  against  the  retail 
dealer,  that  had  he  used  the  average  care  and  caution 
used  by  him  in  the  other  details  of  his  business,  he 
would  not  have  laid  himself  liable  to  prosecution.  It 
has  been  further  demonstrated  that  he  purchased  the 
illegal  article  of  food  because  it  was  sold  below  the 
usual  market  prices  quoted  for  such  a  food  product. 
It  is  also  further  shown  that  he  did  not  iiupaire  into 
the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  or  packer  so  as  to 
fletermine  whether  they  were  reliable  and  conducting 
their  business  according  to  our  state  food  law;  also 
that  he  did  not  rec[uire  the  vender  to  state  in  the  bill 
rendered  him  for  the  goods  that  they  were  manufac¬ 
tured  according  to  our  state  food  laws  or  require  any 
guarantee  as  the  law  requires,  thus  showing  by  his 
conduct  that  he  was  only  regarding  the  question  of 
profit  and  not  the  lives  and  health  of  his  customers. 

The  Department  has  found  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  needs  of  today,  to  protect  the  food  products  and  the 
food  supply  of  our  state,  is  a  good  sanitary  law;  that 
bad  sanitary  conditions  exist  in  many  of  the  places 
where  foods  are  manufactured,  packed  and  sold,  also 
in  many  of  the  dairies,  creameries,  restaurants  and 
cheap  boarding  houses  of  the  state,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that  there  should  be  a  law  passed  recpuring 
these  foods  to  be  prepared,  manufactured,  kept  and 
sold  in  a  sanitary  condition.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
pursuing  the  milk  peddler  and  the  milk  wagon  in  search 
of  adulterated  milk  or  the  peddler’s  wagon  in  search 
of  oleomargarine”  or  “process  butter”  that  were  be¬ 
ing  sold  for  pure  creamery  butter,  and  under  the  law 
we  had  no  authority  to  enter  the  insanitary  dairy  to 
hunt  the  reason  why  the  infant  mortality  of  our  cities 
is  so  great.^  What  we  need  is  a  new  sanitarv  law  that 
will  authorize  our  inspectors  to  follow  the  milk  wagon 
and  the  butter  peddler  into  the  dairv  barn  and  investi¬ 
gate  as  to  whether  it  is  sanitary  and  whether  the  dairy 
cows  are  kept  in  sanitary  condition. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  many  of  the  insanitarv 
conditions  in  some  of  the  factories,  dairies,  retail 
stores,  restaurants,  bakeries  and  cheap  hotels  of  the 
state  not  mentioning  the  fearful  condition  of  many  of 


the  country  slaughter  houses,  as  they  e.xist — 1  will 
state  that  it  is  a  discredit  to  the  food  producing  indus¬ 
try  that  many  of  these  insanitary  conditions  are  al¬ 
lowed  by  law  to  exist. 

A  sanitary  bill  covering  all  these  conditions  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  introduced  in  our  present  (len- 
eral  Assembly.  The  bill  will  require  that  all  foods  he 
prepared,  manufactured,  packed  and  sold  in  Illinois 
under  sanitary  conditions.  A  copy  of  the  bill  will  be 
found  as  an  appendix  tO'  this  report,  and  a  study  of  the 
proposed  bill  in  connection  with  the  food  conditions  of 
the  state  as  they  exist  as  to  sanitation  will  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  its  passage  to  the  members  of  our 
( leneral  Assembly. 

In  your  message  to  the  present  (leneral  Assembly, 
in  reference  to  the  State  Food  Department,  in  setting 
forth  its  needs  and  requirements  and  comparing  its 
appropriations  with  those  made  for  the  State  Food 
Departments  by  the  other  legislatures,  you  very  forci¬ 
bly  stated  that  Illinois  only  received  one-fourth  the 
amount  to  carry  on  its  work  that  many  of  the  other 
states  received,  as  well  as  one-fourth  the  number  of 
inspectors  and  chemists ;  and  in  order  that  Illinois  may 
have  the  same  protection  to  her  people  against  impure, 
unwholesome,  insanitary  and  poisonous  foods,  these 
appropriations  should  be  increased  and  the  number  of 
inspectors  and  chemists  also  increased  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  people. 

In  1899.  when  the  State  Food  Department  was  cre¬ 
ated,  the  law  provided  for  one  state  analyst  and  six 
inspectors.  Our  General  Assembly,  in  revising  the 
state  food  law  in  1907,  increased  the  number  of  chem¬ 
ists  to  six  and  the  number  of  inspectors  to  twelve,  and 
was  much  more  lil)eral  in  every  way  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Food  Department 
is  asking  for  an  increased  appropriation,  as  well  as  a 
sanitary  law  for  foods,  it  is  well  to  again  call  attention, 
not  only  of  the  General  Assembly  but  of  our  people, 
to  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  various 
food  products  pertaining  to  the  temperate  zone ;  that 
our  broad  prairies  and  fertile  valleys  produce  the  very 
best  food  and  dairy  products  and  more  of  them  than 
any  other  state  ;  that,  centrally  located  as  our  state  is. 
we  have  not  only  more  and  better  farms  but  also  more 
miles  of  railroad  and  more  lake  and  river  facilities  for 
carrying  these  foods  to  the  markets  of  the  world  than 
any  other  state. 

That  we  have  16,000  retail  grocery  stores,  4.000 
manufacturing  places  for  foods,  r, 000  creameries,  milk 
condensaries  and  bottling  plants,  700,000  dairies  ;  and 
Ghicago  being  the  largest  food  distributing  city,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world,  Illinois 
should  have  a  Food  Department  fully  equipped  to  en¬ 
force  the  law,  and  our  General  Assembly,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  will  see  that  in  order  that  our  state  may  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  column  in  the  production,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  the  various  food  products,  and  that 
these  foods  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  properly 
inspected,  sufficient  appropriation  will  be  made  for 
same.  ^ 

The  food  conditions  in  Illinois  have  changed  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  trend  of  emigration 
has  been  to  our  cities,  and  while  our  great  cities  like 
Chicago,  Peoria,  East  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Simingfield. 
and  many  others  have  increased  largely  in  population, 
the  rural  or  food-producing  districts  have  gradually 
fallen  off  in  population. 
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I'ood  adulteration,  as  a  great  evil,  follows  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  and  flourishes  in  the  train  of  a 
broadening  civilization.  Food  adulteration  is  largely 
a  matter  of  lessening  costs  in  order  that  an  extensive 
line  of  low-priced  foods  may  he  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
kets. 

Formerly  the  foo<ls  and  foodstuffs  were  few  and 
simple  as  compared  with  ours  of  today ;  formerly  the 
markets  were  not  fllled  with  all  manner  of  foods  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  for  consumption. 

The  rights  of  the  manufacturers  and  packers  of  food 
are  by  no  means  encroached  upon  by  having  laws 
which  i)rohibit  them  from  using  harmful  or  insanitary 
ingredients  in  food  products,  or  which  provide  feu* 
sanitary  inspection  of  stores,  manufactories,  dairies, 
creameries  and  milk  condensaries ;  or  which  prescribe 
the  form  of  labels,  and  the  standard  of  ingredients  to 
be  used  in  the  pre])aration,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
foods. 

The  great  trouble  in  the  past  was  that  we  had  no 
national  food  law  to  regulate  the  interstate  commerce 
of  foods,  and  the  laws  of  the  different  states  not  being 
uniform,  there  would  be  no  co-operation  or  unity  of 
action  among  the  various  food  officials  of  the  states. 
Each  state  had  its  own  laws,  rulings,  labels,  and 
standards  as  to  how  foods  should  be  prepared,  labeled 
and  sold,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  different  states 
had  been  interpreting  their  respective  laws  and  requir¬ 
ing  the  various  foods  to  be  i)repared,  labeled  and  sold 
so  as  to  conform  to  their  respective  laws  without  any 
regard  to  uniformity  or  co-o])eration.  Hence  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  packers  of  f(wd,  not  only  of  our  state 
but  of  every  other  state  of  the  Union,  had  to  keep  a 
different  set  of  labels  for  each  state  and  territory  of 
the  Union  and  prepare  their  foods  and  sell  them  in 
conformity  with  those  requirements. 

Now  that  we  have  a  national  food  law,  and  rulings 
and  standards  made  thereunder,  and  state  laws  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  national  law  and  rulings  and  standards 
made  to  conform  with  the  rulings  and  standards  of  the 
national  food  law.  we  can  have  uniformity  of  action 
and  substantially  one  set  of  labels  will  suffice  for  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  Union. 

The  most  important  effect  of  these  laws,  national 
and  state — and  obtaining  uniformity  and  co-operation 
under  them — upon  the  manufacturers  and  packers  of 
foods  is  that  it  re(|uircs  them,  by  compelling  these 
foods  to  be  properly  labeled,  to  make  the  public  famil- 
liar  with  their  foocls. 

The  agitation  over  the  country  for  “pure  food,”  and 
“{)ure  food  laws,"  and  “uniformity  and  co-o]ieration” 
in  their  enforcement,  has  aroused  the  public  thor¬ 
oughly  for  the  first  time  to  the  ])aramount  importance 
of  finding  out  what  they  eat.  As  in  every  revolution, 
there  is  violent  reaction  and  a  state  of  chaos  before 
the  reform  aimed  at  is  secured,  so  in  the  present  “pure 
food  movement"  the  ultimate  results  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  achieved. 

Whth  the  work  of  uniformity  in  laws,  rulings  and 
standards,  harmony  of  action,  national  and  state,  and 
co-operation  in  the  enforcement  thereof,  along  with 
the  agitation  for  “])ure  food,"  the  consumer  is  learning 
for  the  first  time  of  numerous  adulterations  and  cases 
of  mi.slabeling  of  which  he  never  before  dreamed.  The 
first  result  of  this  was  to  make  him  suspicious  of  every 
can  or  ]jackage  of  food.  He  has  learned  of  “coal  tar 
dyes,”  “boric  acid,”  “suli)hate  of  copper,”  “salicylic 
acid,”  “formaldehyde,"  and  a  score  of  other  chemicals 
that  are  used  to  “dope"  the  various  food  products  until 


he  has  come  to  i^elieve  that  there  is  no  manufacturer 
or  ])acker  who  does  not  use  some  drug  or  adulterant 
in  his  food  product.  It  of  course  makes  no  difference 
that  there  are  thousands  of  honest  food  manufacturers 
whose  products  have  always  answered,  in  every  way, 
to  the  test  of  these  new  food  laws. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  under  the  work  of 
uniformity  and  co-operation  between  the  national  and 
state  food  officials,  the  consumer  is  being  educated  as 
to  the  suspicious  brands  upon  the  markets,  and  is 
learning  to  patronize  those  manufacturers,  packers  and 
dealers  who  have  honorably  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  com])liance  with  these  national  and  state  food  laws 
and  the  rulings,  standards  and  labels  made  thereunder. 

During  the  past  year  the  Illinois  State  Food  Stand¬ 
ards  Commission  has  taken  up  the  work  of  making 
rulings,  labels  and  standards  for  the  various  foo(l 
products,  and  their  report  is  embraced  herein,  and  1 
take  pleasure  in  referring  you  tO'  the  same,  as  this 
Food  Standards  Commission  has  acted  with  the  nation¬ 
al  food  officials  in  making  the  rulings,  standards  and 
labels  for  the  legal  requirements  in  the  preparation, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  various  food  products, 
and  these  rulings,  standards  and  labels  are  modeled 
after  those  made  by  the  national  food  officials  and  in 
conformity  therewith. 

A  reading  of  the  dairy  and  food  laws  of  the  diff'er- 
ent  states,  as  modeled  after  the  national  food  law,  and 
of  the  national  food  law,  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
chief  object  in  enacting  these  laws  is  two-fold,  namely: 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  that  are 
poisonous,  harmful  or  deleterious,  and  to  permit  the 
sale  of  food  products,  even  though  adulterated,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  harmless  and  properly  labeled  and  con¬ 
tain  no  harmful  ingredients.  Of  the  first  class  of 
goods  the  sale  is  prohibited,  and  of  the  second  the  sale 
is  regulated. 

As  to  the  sale  of  food  products  that  are  mixtures, 
compounds,  imitations  or  blends,  the  food  laws,  state 
and  national,  require  that  as  to  the  sale  of  such  goods 
the  labels  shall  disclose  to  the  purchaser  the  nature  of 
the  goods.  It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  these  stat¬ 
utes  that  the  consumer  should  be  informed  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  buying  a  compound,  mixture  or  blend,  also 
the  names  of  the  constituents  composing  the  mixture, 
compound  or  blend  should  be  stated  on  the  label.  The 
trend  of  all  food  legislation,  which  is  indicative  of  the 
trend  of  thought,  seems  to  be  against  deception  and 
commercial  fraud  and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
doctrine  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  wholesome  food 
product — a  stable  ration — great  care  should  be  given 
to  the  food  consumed  and  that  the  individual  right  of 
choice  must  be  set  forth  on  the  label,  as  this  best  sub¬ 
serves  that  end. 

Now  that  we  are  securing  uniformity  of  laws  and 
rulings  and  standards  made  thereunder,  state  and  na¬ 
tional,  and  co-operation  between  state  and  national 
food  officials,  the  Department  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  co-operation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and 
dairy  laws  of  the  state  with  the  authorities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  of  the  state,  and  especially  with  the  mayors 
of  the  cities  and  the  city  health  departments. 

This  work  of  co-operation  and  harmony  of  action 
was  actively  begun  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  may¬ 
ors’  convention  in  the  city  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  in  1909, 
and  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  1910 
more  effective  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying 
on  this  work  of  uniformity  of  action  and  co-operation. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  work  of  co-operation  had  been 
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carried  on  through  the  health  departments  of  the  var¬ 
ious  cities  of  the  state,  but  now  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  city  authorities,  as  well  as  the  city 
health  departments  of  the  different  cities  of  our  state, 
much  more  effective  work  can,  in  my  judgment,  be 
accomplished. 

There  are  many  civic  organizations  throughout  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State  Food  De¬ 
partment  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  dairy 
laws  and  in  securing  wholesome  sanitary  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  foods  as 
well  as  the  health  of  the  people,  and  these  organiza¬ 
tions  have  rendered  very  great  assistance  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws  of 
the  state.  Chief  among  these  organizations  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  attention,  is  the  State  Federation  of 
Woman’s  Clubs,  as  much  assistance  has  been  rendered 
the  Department  by  this  organization,  and  at  their  last 
meeting  held  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  resolutions  were 
passed  urging  co-operation  and  unity  of  action  with 
the  State  Food  Department  in  securing  a  sanitary  food 
law. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  has  mailed  the 
annual  reports  to  the  judges  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
our  circuit  judges,  our  county  judges,  our  state’s  at¬ 
torneys,  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly ;  to  the 
large  manufacturers  and  packers,  the  large  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  the  creameries,  milk  condensaries,  bottling  plants 
and  many  of  the  dairymen,  and  also  has  mailed  out 
more  than  200,000  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  the  food  industries  that  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  them. 

The  different  food  industries  of  the  state  are  gener¬ 
ally  organized.  The  manufacturers  have  their  city  and 
state  organizations ;  the  retail  grocers  have  their  city 
and  state  retail  grocers’  organizations ;  the  dairymen 
have  their  county  and  state  organizations,  and  along  all 
other  of  the  different  branches  pertaining  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  foods  the  same  condition  prevails,  so  that  the 
food  industries  of  the  state  in  this  respect  are  keeping 
up  with  modern  conditions,  and  these  different  organi¬ 
zations  are  doing  much  to  bring  about  better  conditions 
in  the  food  markets  of  the  state. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  these  diff'erent  associations  and  explain  to  them 
the  state  food  law  and  its  requirements.  In  this  way, 
in  my  judgment,  much  good  has  resulted  and  these 
different  interests  have  been  made  to  see  that  the  state 
food  law  is  a  protection  tO'  every  honest  food  industry 
of  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  consumers. 

I  also  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  held  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  November  29th 
to  December  4th. 

During  the  past  year  many  new  sophistications  of 
the  different  foods  on  the  markets  of  the  state  have 
been  discovered  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  report  of 
these  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  laboratory, 
are  fully  set  forth  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst, 
and  I  call  especial  attention  to  his  report,  consequently 
have  not  taken  up  the  subjects  of  bleached  flour,  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide,  antiseptics,  coloring  matter,  etc.,  in 
foods,  but  have  left  those  subjects  to  him  as  he  has 
given  them  a  scientific  investigation. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  Hon.  John  R.  Newman.  Mr.  Newman 
is  the  dairy  expert  of  the  State  Food  Department  and 
is  also  well  versed  in  all  lines  of  food  work.  While 
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his  report  is  general  along  all  lines  of  work  performed 
by  the  Department,  yet  he  has  given  especial  attention 
to  the  dairy  interests  and  will  go  into  more  complete 
details  along  this  line  of  work  as  carried  on  during 
the  past  year,  and  his  report  will  show  many  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  made  during  the  year. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Inspectors’  reports  as 
set  forth  in  this  report ;  these  reports  detail  the  cities 
visited  by  them  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  slaughter  houses,  creameries, 
dairies,  and  other  places  where  foods  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  manufactured  or  sold  in  the  state. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  regulations  for  the 
preparation,  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  various  food 
products  as  prescribed  by  the  Food  Standards  Com¬ 
mission. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  state  food  law  and  the 
oleomargarine  law,  the  state  stock  food  law  and  its  re¬ 
quirements,  as  well  as  to  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  as 
set  forth  in  this  report. 

The  thanks  of  the  Department  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  public  press  of  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  Food 
Journals  and  the  public  for  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  the  Department.  Publicity  has  helped  the 
Department  very  much,  as  by  this  publicity  the  public 
is  informed  as  to  those  manufacturers,  packers  and 
dealers  who  are  violating  our  food  laws,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  state  are  kept  posted  as  to  who  these  il¬ 
legal  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  and  accordingly 
refuse  to  patronize  them. 

The  stock  food  law  enacted  in  1905  was  placed  as  a 
bureau  in  the  State  Food  Department,  and  during  the 
past  year  more  work  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line  than  in  any  former  year. 

A  study  of  our  stock  food  law  will  show  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  revised  and  brought  down  to  date,  and 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  proposed  law  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Association  of  Feed  Control  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  United  States  at  their  Annual  Meeting 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  14th  to  i6th,  1910. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Association 
and  have  studied  the  law  carefully  as  recommended  by 
the  Association  for  the  different  states,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  would  prove  a  splendid  law  for  Illinois, 
and  place  it  as  an  appendix  to  my  report  so  it  may  be 
studied  and  enacted  into  a  law  by  our  General  Assem¬ 
bly  if  in  their  wisdom  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  McKinley  was  appointed  Attorney 
for  the  State  Food  Department  June  4,  1910.  He  took 
charge  of  the  legal  work  of  the  department  and  prose¬ 
cutions  for  violations  of  the  food  law  when  appointed, 
while  Mr.  Newman  and  myself  looked  after  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  complaint  cases  under  Section  40  of  the  state 
food  law,  which  provides  for  preliminary  hearings 
before  prosecution  for  violations  and  also  as  to  the 
question  of  whether  goods  should  be  confiscated  and 
condemned  for  being  misbranded,  adulterated  and 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  as  provided  fof^  in  Sec¬ 
tions  10  and  29  of  the  state  food  law. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Report  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  here¬ 
with  the  following  report,  indicating  briefly  the  work 
done  in  the  State  Food  Laboratory  during  the  year 
1910. 
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During  the  year  about  seven  thousand  (7,000)  sam¬ 
ples  have  been  examined  in  this  laboratory.  Of  these 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  (6,271) 
were  taken  officially  by  our  inspectors,  and  analyses  of 
the  same  show  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  (4,214)  to  be  legal  and  two  thousand  and  fifty- 
seven  (2,057)  to  be  illegal. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  several  changes 
in  the  lalioratorv  force.  Air.  P.  W.  Rothenherg  was 
engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  analyzing  stock  foods.  On  December  ist, 
1910,  Mr.  O.  C.  Montgomery  severed  his  connections 
with  the  laboratory  and  on  December  i6th,  1910,  Mr. 
1>.  C.  Gardner  resigned  to  take  a  position  with  one  of 
the  food  manufacturers  of  the  city.  It  is  essential  that 
these  vacancies  in  the  laboratory  force  should  be  filled 
at  the  earliest  date  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  only 
three  chemists  to  work  on  the  analysis  of  foods  in  place 
of  the  five  provided  for  by  law. 

During  the  year  Mr.  A.  N.  Bennett  has  examined 
for  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  thirty-five  sam¬ 
ples  of  flour  furnished  under  specifications  to  the  state 
institutions.  This  work  has  resulted  in  a  financial 
saving  to  the  state  and  is  a  guarantee  of  the  qnalitv  of 
food  furnished  the  inmates  of  the  dififerent  institu¬ 
tions.  The  same  number  of  samples  could,  of  course, 
be  examined  in  a  comparatively  short  time  were  they 
all  submitted  at  once.  They  have  been  delivered  to 
the  laboratory,  however,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  this 
greatly  increases  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  this 
work. 

Air.  D.  T.  Gunning  has  analyzed  samples  of  drugs 
and  fluid  extracts  for  the  State  Board  of  Administra¬ 
tion.  This  work  of  examining  drugs  is  not  specifically 
delegated  tO'  this  Department  by  the  act  creating  the 
State  Board  of  Administration,  as  is  the  work  of  ex¬ 
amining  food  products.  It  is  felt  that  specific  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted,  delegating  this  class  of  work  to 
this  laboratory  if  it  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  m}^  own 
opinion  that  the  amount  of  chemical  work  that  the 
State  Board  of  Administration  will  wish  to  have  done 
in  the  coming  year  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  your 
requesting  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  payment  of  a  chemist  who  can  devote  his 
entire  time  to  this  work. 

Air.  B.  C.  Gardner  did  considerable  work  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  detection  of  palm  oil  in  butterine  and  the 
results  of  his  work  were  reported  to  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  Air.  Gardner  an¬ 
alyzed  most  of  the  samples  of  butter  and  butter  substi¬ 
tutes  up  to  the  first  of  December,  and  since  that  time 
analyses  of  these  samples  have  been  undertaken  by  Air. 
D.  T.  Gunning.  Examinations  of  milk  and  cream  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  William  Brinsmaid.  Aliss  Lucy  F. 
Doggett  has  been  employed  exclusively  in  the  analysis 
of  stock  foods,  and  Air.  G.  C.  Alontgomery  in  the 
analysis  of  miscellaneous  food  samples. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  direct  appropriation  to  the  State  Food  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  year  was  $30,000.00  and  salaries  to 
the  twenty-five  members  of  the  Department  aggregate 
$33,150.00,  making  in  all  $63,150.00. 

The  population  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is  5,638,591. 
The  taxation  to  provide  this  appropriation  for  the 
State  Food  Department  assessed  upon  the  population 
of  the  state,  per  capita,  would  amount  to  1.12  cents 
each.  If  the  average  amount  of  food  as  defined  by  law 
consumed  by  each  individual  of  the  state  was  figured 
at  two  dollars  per  week  or  one  hundred  dollars  per 


year,  this  per  capita  tax  would  amount  to  i/ioo  of  r 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  food  consumed.  This  is 
i/ioo  of  the  amount  charged  hy  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

It  would  seem  that  the  appropriation  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment  could  be  largely  increased  without  hecoming  in 
any  manner  unreasonable,  and  the  State  Analyst  feels 
the  necessity  of  an  increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
chemists  employed  in  the  Department,  but  also  in  the 
salary  paid  to  the  dififerent  chemists,  if  the  law  is  to  i)e 
enforced  with  the  greatest  efficiencv. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGE  IN  THE  FOOD  LAW. 

Lbicfer  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  present 
food  law,  the  inspector  purchasing  the  samples  may 
pack  and  box  the  same,  and  send  it  to  the  State  Analyst 
or  one  of  his  assistants  by  express,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  inspector  that  he  did  procure  the  sample  and 
that  he  sealed  and  numbered  the  same  as  provided  in 
said  Section  4,  and  that  he  wrote  his  name  thereon,  and 
that  he  packed  and  boxed  the  sample,  and  sent  the 
same  to  the  State  Analyst  or  one  of  his  assistants ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  testimony  of  the  State  Analyst  or  As¬ 
sistant  wState  Analyst  that  the  same  was  received  in 
good  order,  that  the  sample  was  sealed  with  the  num¬ 
ber  thereon,  and  the  name  of  the  sender  was  on  said 
sample,  and  that  the  seal,  at  the  time  the  same  was  re¬ 
ceived,  was  unbroken,  should  be  prinia  facie  evidence 
that  the  sample  was  received,  is  the  sample  that  was 
sent,  that  the  contents  therein  are  the  same,  and  in 
the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  the  person  so  procur¬ 
ing  said  sample  parted  with  the  possession  thereof, 
and  the  testimony  of  said  two  witnesses  as  above  shall 
be  sufficient  to  make  prima  facie  proof. 

These  provisions  of  Section  4,  while  intended  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  and  assist  in  es¬ 
tablishing*  a  thorough  and  complete  chain  of  evidence, 
have  disadvantages  which  we  believe  might  be  limited 
by  a  change  in  this  Section  of  the  law. 

The  State  Analyst,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chief 
Clerk,  determine  what  insepectors  shall  send  samples 
to  each  of  the  chemists  in  the  State  Food  Laboratory. 
The  collection  of  samples  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  inspectors.  It  is  necessary  at  times  for  them  to 
spend  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  doing  detective 
work,  and  it  is  sometimes  found  that  their  efforts  when 
best  expended  should  be  along  educational  lines ;  the 
latter  holding  true  in  those  cases  where  the  parties  are 
evidently  willing  to  obey  the  law  but  are  in  ignorance 
of  its  terms  or  the  proper  method  of  interpreting 
them.  These  facts  bring  about  the  result  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  samples  from  any  individual  inspector  is  more 
or  less  irregular,  and  each  chemist  finds  at  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  that  he  is  either  over-loaded  with  sam¬ 
ples  or  has  not  enough  to  keep  him  busy.  It  is  very 
important  that  no  chemist  should  be  over-loaded  with 
work  since  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  ninety 
day  provision  of  Section  40,  which  requires  that  prose¬ 
cution  shall  be  instituted  within  ninety  days  from  the 
time  the  sample  was  taken.  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  chemist  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  samples 
on  hand  so  that  the  work  of  the  Department  may  be 
conducted  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Under  the  present  system  chemists,  while  expecting 
samples  every  day,  may  be  disappointed  in  receiving 
them,  and  it  takes  several  days  to  get  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  inspectors,  have  samples  gathered,  and 
sent  in.  Alore  work  would  be  accomplished  if  such 
conditions  could  be  absolutely  avoided.  A  too  great 
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abundance  of  samples  has  been  more  frequently  the 
rule,  however,  than  the  lack  of  them. 

Each  box  of  samples  sent  in  by  an  inspector  general¬ 
ly  contains  from  ten  to  twenty  different  kinds  of  foods. 
In  order  to  have  these  analyzed  within  the  ninety  day 
limit,  the  chemist  finds  himself  confronted  with  the 
task  of  analyzing-  a  single  sample  of  different  kinds  of 
food  at  one  time.  The  number  of  samples  that  can  he 
analyzed  at  the  same  time,  under  such  conditions,  is 
necessarily  very  limited,  frequently  to  a  single  sample. 

Each  chemist,  being  required  to  analyze  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  food,  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  any  one  to  the  extent 
that  would  be  true  if  he  were  working  only  on  one 
class  of  foods  ;  and  the  greatest  expert  knowledge  is 
what  this  department  will  find  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  near  future  in  its  court  cases.  Moreover,  the 
varied  character  of  the  work  of  each  chemist  results  in 
a  smaller  number  of  analyses  and  a  less  complete  su- 
])ervision  of  the  state  food  supplies. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Legislature  that  this  Section  be  changed 
so  that  all  samples  should  be  sent  by  the  inspectors 
to  the  State  Analyst,  and  by  him  distributed  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  chemists,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  inspector 
that  the  sample  was  purchased,  sealed,  numbered,  and 
his  name  written  thereon,  and  the  sample  was  shipped 


to  the  State  Analyst,  together  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Assistant  State  Analyst,  or  other  person  properly 
authorized  by  law  to  make  analyses,  that  he  received 
the  sample  from  the  State  Analyst,  in  apparent  good 
condition,  and  that  the  seal  was  unbroken,  shall  be 
prima  fade  evidence  that  the  sample  received  is  the 
sample  that  was  sent,  and  that  the  contents  thereof  are 
the  same,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  the 
person  so  procuring  said  sample  parted  with  the  pos¬ 
session  thereof,  and  the  testimony  of  said  two  wit¬ 
nesses  as  above  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  such  prima 
facie  proof.  Such  a  change  in  the  law  would  entirely 
do  away  with  either  a  congestion  of  work  or  lack  of 
samples  in  the  laboratory. 

The  work  could  be  specialized  to  a  certain  extent — 
samples  of  a  different  nature  being  given  to  different 
chemists.  Continued  study  of  one  class  of  foods,  be¬ 
sides  giving  the  analyst  greater  experience  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  work  with  reference  to  that  class,  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  for  study  of  any  difficulties  in  the  meth¬ 
od  of  analysis,  and  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  differ¬ 
ent  questions  and  problems  that  arise  with  reference 
thereto.  This  would  result  in  better  preparing  the 
chemist  for  expert  testimony  on  the  stand,  and  would 
very  much  simplify  the  work  of  the  State  Analyst 
in  controlling'  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
laboratory. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL 

COMMISSIONER  OF  WYOMING 


*  ^ 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Dairy,  Food 
and  Oil  Commissioner  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
usual  activity.  Some  new  lines  of  work  have  been 
taken  up,  especially  work  upon  drugs,  which  has  added 
materially  to  the  scope  of  the  commission. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  I  have  had  the  honon 
of  being  elected  president  of  the  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  Food  Control  ( )fficials,  and  the  next  meeting  will 
be  held  some  time  during  the  coming  year,  at  Chey¬ 
enne.  The  fact  that  the  Western  officials  have  chosen 
Cheyenne  for  their  next  meeting  speaks  well  for  the 
work  of  the  commission  in  this  state. 

During  the  past  year  three  bulletins  have  been  issued 
— Bulletins  Nos.  9,  10  and  it.  No.  9  was  a  bulletin 
of  information  only  ;  bulletin  No.  lo-  contained  analyses 
of  drugs  ;  while  bulletin  No.  ii  contained  miscellaneous 
analyses. 

Professor  Henry  G.  Knight  and  myself  are  still 
holding  commissions  under  the  United  States  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  have  continued 
our  co-operation  with  the  government  authorities. 
During  the  month  of  September,  at  my  suggestion,  a 
government  inspector  was  sent  into  Star  Valley,  Uinta 
county,  to  look  into  the  milk  and  cream  conditions 
which  were  being  shipped  into  Idaho. 

As  it  has  been  my  custom  during  the  past  six  years, 
I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  traveling  throughout 
the  state  collecting  samples.  The  work  is  becoming  so 
heavy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cover  the  state, 
even  upon  the  lines  which  we  have  been  working.  If 
new  lines  of  work  are  to  be  taken  up,  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  handle  them  in  an  adequate  manner. 

GU.\R.\NTEES. 

In  a  number  of  reports  of  the  AVyoming  Dairy, 
Food  and  Oil  Commission  we  have  urged  merchants 


to  obtain  binding  guarantees  of  all  goods  bought. 
Again  we  urge  merchants  to  look  carefully  after  this 
matter.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  cannot  be 
urged  too  strongly,  for  the  fact  is  that  practically  the 
only  protection  which  the  merchant  has  that  his  goods 
will  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  nation  is 
the  guarantees  which  he  has  upon  them.  This  makes 
the  manufacturer  or  jobber  stand  back  of  his  goods, 
and  relieves  the  merchant  of  being  held  directly  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Guarantees  should  be  obtained  that  the  goods  will 
not  only  comply  with  the  federal  laws,  but  also  the 
state  laws.  A  blanket  guarantee  may  be  obtained 
from  a  manufacturer  or  jobber  that  all  goods  shipped 
to  the  merchant  comply  with  the  federal  and  state 
laws,  or  a  merchant  may  require  each  bill  of  goods 
to  be  guaranteed.  It  is  the  custom  of  most  jobbers 
who  do  a  large  business  with  the  manufacturers  to 
require  the  manufacturers  to  give  a  guarantee  cover¬ 
ing  all  the  goods  shipped  to  them,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  merchants  should  not  compel  the  jobber 
or  manufacture  to  stand  l>ack  of  the  goods  which  are 
in  the  merchant’s  hands  as  well. 

BENZOATE  OE  SOn.\. 

On  July  I,  1910,  a  meeting  was  called  to  discuss 
the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  bulk  catsup.  Our  laws 
upon  this  subject  read  as  follows: 

“In  case  of  perishable  goods  put  up  in  bulk,  sodium  ben¬ 
zoate  may  be  used  in  proportion  not  to  exceed  one  part  in 
twelve  hundred  in  such  products  and  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  determined  upon  and  proclaimed  by  the  Dairy, 
Food  and  Oil  Commissioner.  This  clause  shall  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  case  at  any  time  when  products  can  be  com¬ 
mercially  produced  without  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives. 
Where  the  use  of  preservatives  is  permitted,  the  fact  shall  be 
clearly  set  forth  on  this  label  in  the  form  and  manner  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner.”  (Art.  I, 
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Sec.  8,  Chan.  82,  S.  L.  190:1,  as  amended  l)y  Sec.  2,  Cliap.  91, 
S.  L.  1907.) 

Prior  to  the  meetino',  I  appointed  a  referee  board  of 
five,  as  follows :  E.  W.  Riirke,  Dairy,  Eood  and  Oil 
Commissioner,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Gibson  Clark,  Chey¬ 
enne ;  Mrs.  Emma  H.  Knight,  Laramie;  Hon.  W.  H. 
Holliday,  Laramie,  and  Hon.  E.  S.  Johnston,  Chey¬ 
enne.  This  board  is  a  representative  board,  composed 
of  the  Dairy,  Eood  and  Oil  Commissioner,  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Women’s  Chibs,  and  two  merchants. 
A  number  of  affidavits  and  letters  \vere  received  and 
read  at  this  meeting,  and  the  canners  of  Utah  had  a 
representative  present.  After  going  over  the  matter 
thoroughly,  the  Referee  Board  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  Refereee  Board  appointed  hy  the 
State  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner,  recommend  that 
the  said  Commissioner  be  requested  to  allow  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  use  one  part  in  twelve  hundred  of  benzoate  of 
soda  in  packages  of  catsup  containing  a  gallon  or  more,  until 
such  time  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  shall 
pass  better  sanitary  laws  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  foods. 

“Referee  Board. 

(  Signed)  “E.  W.  Burke, 

“Frances  A.  Clark, 
“Emma  H.  Knight, 

“E.  S.  Johnston. 

“Laramie.  Wyo.,  Jrdy  1,  1910.” 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  Refereee  Board  appointed  by  the 
State  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner,  recommend  that 
the  State  Legislature  pass  such  laws  as  will  give  the  Food 
Commissioner  powder  to  better  the  sanitary  conditions  of  all 
places  of  business  where  food  products  are  manufactured, 
prepared,  sold  or  dispensed,  and  that  the  Legislature  make 
provision  for  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  enforce  such 
regulations. 

“Referee  Board. 

("Signed)  “E.  W.  Burke, 

“Emma  H.  Knight, 

“W.  H.  Holliday, 
“Frances  A.  Clark, 

“E.  S.  Johnston. 

“Laramie,  Wyo.,  July  1,  1910.” 

The  products  in  which  benzoate  of  soda  mav  be  used 
and  sold  legally  within  the  state  of  Wyoming  are  as 
follows : 

Codfish  sold  in  hulk. 

Crushed  fruits  and  fruit  syrups  for  soda  fountain  use. 

Mi)iee  uieat  sold  in  bulk. 

Szi'eet  apple  eider  sold  in  bulk. 

Sweet  pickles  in  bulk. 

Catsup  in  bulk. 

When  benzoate  of  soda  is  used  in  the  above  classes 
of  goods  the  fact  must  he  set  forth  in  clear,  legible 
type  on  the  main  label,  giving  the  amount  used  accord¬ 
ingly  to  law. 

These  r'tdings  do  not  allow  the  use  of  benzoate  of 
soda  in  bottled  goods.  Catsup  sold  in  bottles,  and  to 
he  used  from  original  packages,  must  not  contain  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  or  any  other  chemical  preservative.  This 
should  he  clearly  borne  in  mind  by  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  retailers. 

XON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  SYRUP  L.\W. 

We  have  had  no  little  trouble  in  getting  manufac¬ 
turers  to  comply,  not  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law  covering  mixtures  of  syrups. 
-At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  new  syrup  law 
was  passed,  and  the  idea  of  the  framers  of  this  law 
was  that  the  labeling  should  he  so  broad  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  have  no  difficulty  in  mixing  for  flavor. 
Under  any  one  of  the  labels  provided  for  in  the  law. 
manufacturers  have  a  leeway  of  25  per  cent,  which  is 
deemed  sufficient  by  any  honest  manufacturer.  Some 
manufacturers  are  attempting  to  put  in  the  smallest 


quantity  of  the  most  prized  ingredient  jiossible  and 
still  comply  with  the  law.  This  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  law.  In  my  fifth  annual  report,  I  explained  the 
labeling  of  the  syruji  law  so  that  I  believed  that  any 
one  would  clearly  understand  it.  Under  this  law  we 
have  two  types  of  labels,  as  follows : 

“A” SYRUP 
AND 

“B”  SYRUP 

Under  a  label  of  this  type  there  must  be  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  “A”  syrup,  or  the  name  of  the  syrup 
occurring  first  on  the  label,  and  not  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  “R"  syrup,  or  the  name  of  the  syrup  occurring 
last  on  the  label.  In  other  words,  a  manufacturer  can 
put  in  anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of 
“A”  syrup,  and  from  50  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of 
“B”  syrup,  and  still  comply  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

The  other  type  of  label : 

“A” SYRUP 
FLAVORED  WITH 
“B”  SYRUP 

Under  a  label  of  this  type  there  will  be  at  least 
75  per  cent  “A”  syrup,  or  the  name  of  the  syru]) 
occurring  first  on  the  label,  while  the  “B”  syrup  may 
be  present  up  to  25  per  cent,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
used  as  a  flavoring  for  the  “A”  syrup. 

By  substituting  the  words  of  the  various  sorts  of 
syrups  in  the  two  types  of  labels  above,  we  get  the 
various  labels  which  are  on  the  market.  For  example 
■ — “Sugar  Syrup  and  Alaple  Syrup”  ;  “Sugar  Syrup 
flavored  with  Alaple  Syrup”  ;  “Cane  Syrup  and  Corn 
Syrup” ;  “Corn  Syrup  and  Cane  Syrup” ;  “Alaple 
Syru])  and  Sugar  Syriqi,”  etc. 

MIXTURES  OF  THREE  OR  MORE  SYRUPS. 

The  Syrnp  law  provides  for  the  labeling  of  mixtures 
of  two  syrujis  only.  A  few  manufacturers  have  evi¬ 
dently  attempted  to^  take  advantage  of  this,  and  under 
it  to  label  mixtures  of  three  syrups.  We  hold  that  this 
law  does  not  cover  cases  of  this  sort.  Since  mixtures 
of  this  sort  are  mixtures  of  compounds  not  specifically 
covered  hy  the  syrup  law,  we  hold  that  such  mixtures 
must  be  labeled  according  to  Section  8,  Chapter  82, 
Session  Laws  of  1903,  as  amended  by  Section  2, 
Chapter  91,  Session  Laws  of  1907,  that  portion  relat¬ 
ing  to  compounds  and  mixtures  reading  as  follows : 

“Provided,  That  an  article  of  food  or  beverage  shall  not  be 
deemed  adulterated  in  the  following  cases : 

“Eirst — If  it  be  a  mixture  or  compound  of  recognized  food 
products,  or  ingredients  of  food  products  not  included  in 
definitions  seven  and  eight  of  division  ‘b’  of  this  section,  pro¬ 
vided  each  and  every  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  labeled  as  mixtures  or  compounds  with  the  name  and 
per  cent  therein  and  are  not  injurious  to  health;  provided, 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  of 
artificial  coloring  matter  or  preservatives.” 

WATER. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  waters  through  moun¬ 
tain  regions  are  always  pure  and  wholesome.  This  is 
not  true  in  everv  case  through  Wyoming.  At  the 
])resent  time  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  water  supplies,  and  it  appears  to 
me  as  though  it  would  he  a  wise  thing  if  a  water  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  state  should  be  made.  This  is  being  done  in 
practically  all  of  the  progressive  states  at  the  present 
time,  or  has  been  done  in  the  past,  so  that  a  chemist 
will  be  able  to  judge  waters  as  to  their  wholesomeness 
in  various  sections  of  the  state.  Alany  of  our  cily 
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water  supplies  are  sadly  in  need  of  improvement.  This 
will  not  be  done  until  it  is  determined  by  the  chemist 
and  bacteriologist  as  to  whether  the  water  is  safe  for 
potable  purposes  or  not.  I  would  advise  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  purix)se,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  begin  a  water  survey  in  the  very  near  future. 

CATSUPS  IN  HOTKI.S  AND  RESTAURANTS. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  of  our  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  to  buy  catsu])  in  bulk  and  fill  small  bottles  to 
be  placed  upon  the  tables.  Often  the  catsup  is  placed 
in  the  bottle  and  it  does  not  receive  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  that  it  should.  Oftentimes  the  catsup  is  used 
from  the  bottle  and  the  bottle  is  refilled  without  beinp 
cleansed.  This  is  a  deplorable  condition,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Catsup  is  a  perishable  product,  and 
should  be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  and  not  upon  the  table 
continually.  It  ap])ears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  part 
of  wisdom  if  hotels  and  restaurants  would  keep  their 
catsup  in  a  refrigerator,  placing  it  u]ion  the  table  at 
meal  time  only,  or  when  called  for  by  the  customer 

If  bottles  are  to  be  refilled,  the  labels  should  be 
washed  ofif  and  the  bottles  thoroughly  cleansed,  using 
a  little  soda  in  the  first  washing,  and  washing  out 
finally  with  boiling  water,  or  steaming  out. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  LAWS. 

Your  Commissioner  has  been  an  advocate  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  laws,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the 
country.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  state  laws  should  be 
as  near  uniform  as  jiossible,  and  that  they  should  be 
patterned  after  the  national  law.  Manufacturers  of 
food  products,  if  they  are  to  manufacture  goods 
economically,  cannot  confine  their  business  to  one  state, 
and  no  one  but  a  manufacturer  can  realize  fully  the 
trouble  involved  in  shipping  to  half  a  dozen  states 
with  as  many  dififerent  food  laws.  Manufacturers  of 
many  lines  of  good's  are  often  compelled  to  carry  half 
a  dozen  or  more  labels  for  the  same  product,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  occasional  mistakes. 
These  mistakes  are  ver_v  costly,  and  the  consumer  must 
eventually  pay  for  them.  There  is  really  little  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  state  requiring  a  special  label  for  a  certain 
class  of  food  products,  as  long  as  a  general  label  will 
tell  the  whole  truth.  If  our  law-making  bodies  and 
food  control  officials  will  come  to  understand  this, 
much  trouble  might  be  avoided. 

CATALOGUE  GOODS. 

Your  Commissioner  has  collected  a  number  of  goods 
sold  by  so-called  catalogue  houses,  and  we  find  that, 
in  general,  they  comply  with  the  state  laws.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  at  these  firms,  from  the  fact  that 
they  sell  to  the  farmers  directly,  and  the  goods  are  paid 
for  before  the  farmer  receives  them.  They  have  no 
established  place  of  business  in  the  state,  and,  if  goods 
are  picked  up,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  service.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  we  had  a  corporation  law  requir¬ 
ing  a  resident  agent,  it  would  not  only  aid  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  our  dairy,'  food  and  oil  laws,  but  would 
aid  in  the  enforcement  along  other  lines, 

women's  clubs. 

The  Wyoming  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commission 
has  received  efficient  aid  from  the  women’s  clubs 
throughout  the  state.  They  are  doing  a  very  laudable 
work,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  they  have  upheld 
the  work  of  the  Commission  throughout.  They  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Dairy,  Food 
and  Oil  Commissioner,  which  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying.  I  wish  to  publicly  thank  them  for  the 
hearty  support  which  they  have  given  me. 


ICE  CREAM  CONES. 

During  the  past  spring  a  number  of  samples  of  ice 
cream  cones  were  collected,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  contained  substances  which  may  not  be  used  in 
food  products  under  our  laws.  We  found  saccharin, 
coal  tar  dyes  and  borax  in  these  cones.  As  it  has  been 
our  custom,  we  notified  the  manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
retailers  that  cones  containing  these  substances  could 
not  be  sold,  but  we  allowed  the  cones  which  were  al¬ 
ready  in  the  state  to  be  sold,  as  the  work  upon  them 
was  not  completed  until  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
get  in  new  supplies. 

Mir.K  INSPECTION. 

A  number  of  our  cities  and  towns  now  have  their 
own  milk  inspection,  which  is  taken  care  of  by  a  city 
officer.  Where  the  work  is  kept  up  faithfully,  it  tends 
to  improve  the  milk  supply  in  general.  The  most  of 
the  city  ordinances  providing  for  milk  inspectors  do 
not  have  adequate  ordinances  to  cover  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion  as  well.  It  would  be  well  if  these  were  included. 

We  are  coming  to  a  point  where  bacterial  examina¬ 
tions  should  be  made  and  sanitary  conditions  should 
be  looked  into  more  fully.  The  Food  Commissioner 
has  received  reports  from  time  to  time  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  city  milk  inspectors,  and  has  visited  them  in  per¬ 
son.  I  hope  that  more  of  the  towns  will  take  up  this 
matter  of  milk  inspection  in  the  very  near  future. 

DRUGS. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Wyoming  Food  Commission 
that  drugs  should  receive  very  close  inspection,  for  the 
effects  of  adulterating  drugs  may  be  found  farther 
reaching  in  individual  cases  than  in  the  cases  of  adul¬ 
terated  foods.  The  work  which  the  Commission  has 
(lone  upon  drugs  has  led  us  to  believe  that  drugs  are 
more  widely  adulterated  along  certain  lines,  possibly 
through  ignorance,  but  also  from  other  causes,  than 
are  food  products. 

All  drugs  should  have  a  standard  strength,  for  when 
a  physician  gives  a  prescription,  he  gives  it  with  the 
understanding  that  the  drugs  to  be  used  are  of  definite 
strength.  If  the  prescription  is  made  up  by  a  druggist 
from  drugs  which  do  not  conform  to  the  standards 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  in 
the  National  Formulary,  the  results  which  the  physi¬ 
cian  is  striving  for  cannot  be  attained.  Alany  drugs 
have  very  decided  action  upon  the  human  organism, 
and  a  very  great  variation  in  the  amount  prescribed  is 
liable  to  produce  serious  symptoms.  If  too  little  is 
given,  the  results  to  be  expected  are  not  attained.  Take, 
for  example,  one  of  the  simplest  drugs  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  strong  drug — lime 
water.  We  find  that  in  this  simple  drug,  which  almost 
any  one  can  prepare,  there  is  a  variation  from  the 
standard  of  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent  in  one  or 
two  of  the  samples  collected.  Lime  water  is  used 
very  largely  in  the  treatment  of  infants.  Suppose  that 
a  physician  prescribes  an  ounce  of  lime  water  a  day. 
If  the  prescription  is  filled  with  lime  water  which  is 
far  below  the  standard,  you  can  readily  see  that  the 
results  attained  would  not  be  what  would  be  expected. 

A  number  of  samples  could  be  picked  out  where  the 
stronger  drugs  vary  markedly  from  the  standard.  In 
fact,  so  much  so  that  a  prescription  would  have  to  be 
materially  changed  if  the  same  results  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Oftentimes  life  or  death  of  an  individual  may 
depend  directly  upon  the  proper  compounding  of  a 
prescription,  so  that  the  compounding  of  drugs  and 
the  making  up  of  prescriptions  should  be  an  exact  sci- 
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dice,  and  with  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge  there 
is  no  reason  wdiy  most  drugs,  at  least,  should  not  con¬ 
form  with  these  definite  standards.  We  have  laws  in 
our  state  at  the  present  time  rec[uiring  that  only  regis¬ 
tered  pharmacists  fill  prescriptions,  that  we  may  be 
sure  of  having  our  prescriptions  filled  properly,  and 
there  is  no  business  where  a  man  should  exert  more 
care  than  in  the  drug  business. 

Many  drugs  are  now  obtained  already  put  up  from 
large  manufacturing  concerns,  and  they  are  made  in 
such  quantities  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  carefully  assayed  before  being  sent  out.  Some 
drugs  deteriorate  upon  standing.  In  such  cases  the 
druggist  should  buy  only  in  quantities  which  may  be 
readily  used,  and  the  containers  should  be  labeled,  giv¬ 
ing  the  time  when  the  drug  is  not  considered  of  proper 
strength  to  use.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  done,  as  it  is  in  certain  other  lines.  For  example, 
manufacturers  of  photographic  films  and  papers  place 
a  time  limit  upon  their  goods,  upon  which  date  the 
goods  must  be  returned,  if  they  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  retail  merchant,  or  if  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  be  guaranteed  as  being  perfect. 

ALUM. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  using 
alum  in  food  products.  The  question  has  been  raised 
especially  by  pickle  manufacturers,  who  claim  that  they 
must  use  alum  in  their  goods  to  keep  the  pickles  crisp. 
At  the  present  time  the  government  authorities  and 
most  of  the  state  authorities  are  allowing  the  use  of 
alum.  The  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Board  of  the  State  of 
W^yoming  feel  that  they  are  not  warranted  in  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  these  products. 

Where  alum  is  used,  the  fact  must  be  set  forth  in 
clear,  legible  type  upon  the  main  label,  giving  the 
amount  used. 

OYSTERS. 

Section  8  (b)  (4),  Art.  I,  Chap.  82.  S.  L.  1903,  as 
amended  by  Sec.  2,  Chap.  91,  S.  L.  1907,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“If  any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed  with  it 
so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality, 
strength  or  purity.” 

The  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Board  hold  that  this  applies 
where  oysters  are  adulterated  with  water  or  with  ice. 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  merchant,  shipper,  jobber  or 
purchaser  to  add  water  or  ice  to  oysters.  There  are 
a  number  of  dealers  who  ship  oysters  by  packing  ice 
around  the  containers,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  con¬ 
tainers,  as  formerly.  Wdien  these  oysters  are  shipped 
to  the  merchants,  they  must  be  sold  as  they  are  shipped. 
Tee  or  water  must  not  be  added,  under  penalty  of 
the  law. 

RAD  EGGS. 

Section  8  (b)  (8),  Art.  I.  Chap.  82,  S.  L.  1903,  as 
amended  by  Sec,  2.  Chap.  91.  S.  L.  1907,  in  defining 
adulteration,  reads  as  follows : 

“If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  decomposed, 
putrid,  infected,  tainted  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  or  article,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or.  in  the  case 
of  milk,  if  it  is  the  produce  of  a  diseased  animal.” 

This  applies  unquestionably  to  the  sale  of  bad  eggs, 
as  well  as  to  the  sale  of  tainted  or  decomposed  meats. 
The  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Board  of  Wyoming  holds 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  bad  eggs.  It  is  also  unlawful 
for  the  farmer  to  sell  bad  eggs  to  the  merchant.  It  is 
a  violation  of  the  national  law  to  ship  them  from  one 
state  to  another.  There  is  no  call  for  selling  bad  eggs, 
with  our  present  advanced  methods  for  testing  eggs. 


This  law  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  honest  deal¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  not  honest  to  sell  bad  eggs  for  good 
money.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  prosecute 
offenders,  whoever  they  may  be,  no  matter  whether 
producers  or  dealers.  The  law  is  trying  to  protect  not 
only  the  consumer,  who  is  entitled  to  good,  honest  food 
for  his  money,  but  the  honest  producer  and  honest 
dealer,  who  are  entitled  to  have  their  dishonest  com¬ 
petitors  prosecuted  and  expose  their  duplicity. 

SANITARY  INS  PE  C  T I O  N . 

Sanitary  inspection  in  the  state  of  Wyoming  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  Meat  markets,  slaughter  houses, 
restaurants,  hotels,  grocery  stores  and  manufacturers 
of  food  products  should  be  regularly  inspected,  and  the 
Commissioner  should  have  power,  if  the  premises  are 
not  in  sanitary  condition,  to  close  the  place  of  business 
until  they  are  placed  in  good  sanitary  condition.  A 
large  proportion  of  our  population  in  the  cities  and 
towns  are  dependent  directly  upon  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  for  their  food  supply,  and  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  condition  even  better,  if  anything,  than  the  average 
home.  All  of  our  floating  population,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  food  supply  from  these  places.  This 
inspection  should  not  be  confined,  in  the  case  of  hotels 
and  restaurants,  to  dining-room  and  kitchen,  but  the 
lodging-rooms  should  also  be  inspected.  The  bed 
clothing  in  many  cases  is  not  what  it  should  be,  so  that 
in  a  year  there  may  be  three  hundred  or  more  different 
persons  using  the  same  bed,  drawing  the  outer  cover¬ 
ings  around  the  neck  next  to  the  face.  If,  during  that 
time,  an  individual  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  has  used 
the  bed,  he  may  transmit  it  to  a  dozen  others.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  inspection  should  be  placed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  not,  but  I  am  firmlv  of  the  opinion  that  such 
inspection  should  be  made. 

RECOM  M  ENDATIO  N  S. 

1.  Our  food  laws  should  be  changed  to  conform 
more  nearly  with  the  national  law. 

2.  We  should  have  sanitary  laws  such  that  there 
may  be  adequate  inspection  of  hotels,  restaurants, 
butcher  shops,  grocery  stores,  soda  fountains,  bottling 
works,  slaughter  houses,  dairies  and  any  place  where 
food  is  manufactured  or  prepared  for  sale. 

3.  We  should  have  a  weights  and  measures  law 
and  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  adequately  enforce 
the  law. 

4.  Our  present  seed  law  is  not  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  it  should  be  repealed  and  a  better  seed  law  passed. 

5.  With  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  the  Food 
Commissioner’s  shoulders,  provision  should  be  made 
for  at  least  two^  deputies,  that  the  work  may  be  carried 
on  more  efficiently. 

6.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  paint  laws  in  the 
state  of  Wyoming.  We  should  have  laws  regulating 
the  labeling  of  paints,  such  laws  to  prevent  adultera¬ 
tions. 

7.  Our  gasoline  law  should  be  changed,  allowing 
the  sale  of  gasoline  for  motor  purposes. 

8.  We  have  no  standards  for  cream,  and  our 
standard  for  milk  is  a  very  poor  one.  We  should  have 
a  law  requiring  12  per  cent  total  solids  and  3  per  cent 
butter  fat  in  milk,  and  at  least  15  per  cent  butter  fat 
in  cream  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  “coffee  cream.” 
Cream  not  designated  as  “coffee  cream”  should  con¬ 
tain  at  least  20  per  cent  butter  fat. 

9.  We  have  no  ice  cream  standard,  and  there  should 
be  a  standard  for  this.  I  would  suggest  that  plain  ice 
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cream  contain  at  least  14  per  cent  butter  fat,  and  nut 
ice  cream  12  per  cent  butter  fat. 

Report  of  State  Chemist  Henry  G.  Knight. 

Practically  all  of  the  states  in  the  United  States 
have  cjuite  efficient  food  laws  at  the  present  time. 
Food  conditions  have  improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  grocer  of  today  could  hardly  believe  that  ten  vears 
ago  adulterations  existed  to  such  an  extent  as  they 
did.  The  government  food  law  has  been  in  force  long 
enough  so  that  it  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  goods 
which  are  manufactured  all  over  the  country,  and,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  the  national  laws,  being  enforced  as 
they  are,  aid  materially  in  the  work  of  the  state  food 
commissions. 

The  state  of  \\yoming  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  pass  an  efficient  food  law  and  put  it  into  force 
effectively.  The  food  situation  in  Wyoming  at  the 
present  time  is  excellent.  Since  we  are  pioneers  in 
this  work  and  have  taken  our  place  among  the  fore¬ 
most  states  in  this  line,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  should 
still  continue  advancing  and  pass  laws  to  control  sani¬ 
tary  conditions,  as,  with  such  laws,  the  work  of  the 
Food  Commissioner  would  be  much  more  thorough 
than  it  ever  could  be  under  our  existing  laws. 

NUMBER  OE  SAMPLES  ANALYZED. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  i,  1910,  495 
samples  of  foods,  drugs,  drinks  and  illuminating  oils 
have  been  collected  by  the  Commissioner  and  analyzed 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Chemist.  The  number 
of  each  sort  “passed,”  “not  passed’’  and  “illegal”  are 
as  follows  :* 

Not 


Pa.ssed. 

Passed. 

Illegal. 

Total. 

Aconite  . 

6 

1 

7 

A-lcohol  . 

n 

11 

.Ammonia  . 

7 

D 

12 

Bakins'  Powder  . 

4 

4 

Balsam  Copaiba  . 

•> 

»> 

3 

Bismuth  Sub-nitrate  . 

0 

>) 

3 

Calomel  . 

4 

4 

Camphor  . 

d 

6 

Candv  . 

() 

5 

11 

Cannabis  Indica  . 

1 

1 

2 

Canned  Pish,  Meats,  etc . 

.■)3 

.■)3 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables.. 

24 

Catsup  . 

] 

t 

i 

3 

Extracts  and  Flavors . 

10 

0 

12 

Fowler’s  Solution  . 

1 

0 

•) 

0 

Glycerine  . 

10 

10 

Hydrastis  t Golden  Seal) . 

Hydrochloric  acid  (Muriatic 

4 

0 

6 

acid)  . 

Headache  Tablets,  Cold  Tablets, 

2 

1 

3 

etc . 

17 

5 

9  0 

Ice  Cream  Cones . 

5 

6 

if 

Iodine  . 

•) 

1 

3 

Dime  AVater  . 

4 

3 

1 

Linseed  Oil  . 

0 

0 

Milk  and  Cream . 

47 

io 

d7 

Miscellaneous  . 

48 

10 

•) 

60 

Morphine  Preparations  . 

6 

4 

10 

Nux  Vomica  . 

♦  ) 

0 

10 

13 

Oils  . 

31 

3 

34 

Spices  . 

Syrups  . 

11 

1 

12 

63 

14 

77 

Vinegar  . 

4 

'.) 

10 

Total  . 

399 

93 

3 

497, 

Seventy-four  samples  of  seeds  have  been  collected, 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  experiment  station 
have  been  analyzed  by  the  agronomist  of  the  station, 
Prof.  T.  S.  Parsons. 

*Samples  marked  “passed”  are  those  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Board  as  being  proper 
for  sale  within  the  State  of  Wyoming  under  our  laws.  Those 
marked  “not  passed”  are  those  which  the  Board  has  consid¬ 
ered  should  be  contested.  Those  marked  “illegal”  are  sam¬ 
ples  upon  which  cases  have  been  brought  and  won  for  the 
State. 

TYPHOID  OR  HOUSE  FLY. 

It  seems  that  the  human  family  have  been  trained 
for  ages  to  tolerate  the  fly  and  to  believe  that  the  fly 


was  a  necessary  nuisance,  especially  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

Flies  breed  in  decaying  or  putrid  material.  About 
95  per  cent  of  files  breed  in  horse  manure.  The  eggs 
may  be  seen  upon  putrid  meat  or  even  upon  fresh  meat 
during  the  summer  time.  The  female  lays  about  120 
eggs,  which  hatch  in  one  or  two  days  into  small  mag¬ 
gots.  In  about  ten  days  from  the  time  the  eggs  are 
laid  the  grown  fiy  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  and  is 
ready  for  business.  In  Wyoming  there  are  several 
generations  of  files  produced  in  one  summer,  and  the 
product  of  a  single  female  could  run  up  into  millions. 

The  fiy  is  attracted  by  odors,  especially  odors  which 
are  disagreeable  tO'  the  human  senses.  They  will  also 
follow  the  light,  and  are  usually  found  in  the  lightest 
part  of  any  space  in  which  they  are  enclosed. 

Diarrhoeal  diseases  are  so  associated  in  our  minds 
with  warm  weather  that  they  even  receive  the  name 
of  “summer  complaint.”  Investigations  which  were 
carried  out  in  New  York  in  1907  and  1908  show  that 
these  diseases  have  a  prevalence  which  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  period  of  the  greatest  prevalence  of 
files,  and  apparently  is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
temperature. 

Flies  undoubtedly  serve  as  carriers  of  infection, 
which  is  transmitted  by  bacteria.  They  transmit  dis¬ 
ease  in  two  ways :  By  the  adhesion  to  the  fiy  of  in¬ 
fected  matter  containing  germs,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
fly  eating  infected  filth  and  afterwards  depositing  what 
is  known  as  the  “fiy  speck.” 

PROTECTION  AO.MNST  FLIE.S. 

Dwellings  and  all  places  where  foods  are  prepared 
and  sold  should  be  thoroughly  screened  to  keep  out 
files. 

Flies  should  not  be  allowed  near  any  food,  especially 
milk. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  Hies  cannot  feed 
upon  the  ejections  from  typhoid  or  dysentery  patients. 

Fruits  and  confections  should  be  thoroughly 
screened  from  files. 

The  babyT  food  should  be  thoroughly  protected 
from  the  fly  nuisance.  Flies  crawling  over  a  baby’s 
bottle  or  over  the  haby’s  face  are  fraught  with  danger. 

Cuspidors  should  be  carefullv  looked  after.  They 
require  constant  attention.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  railway  sta¬ 
tions,  station  houses,  and,  in  fact,  anywhere  people 
congregate  in  large  numbers. 

Flies  are  fond  of  feasting  on  tuberculous  sputum, 
and  hence  hover  around  cuspidors.  Fly  specks  have 
been  found  to  contain  live  tubercle  bacilli,  showing 
that  the  bacilli  will  pass  through  the  digestive  tract 
of  the  fiy  in  an  active  state. 

The  great  secret  of  how  to  get  rid  of  flies  is — first, 
cleanliness,  and,  second,  by  the  liberal  use  of  screens. 
-Always  remember  that  the  flies  were  once  maggots, 
and  that  they  breed  only  in  filth. 

The  breeding  places  of  flies  should  he  destroyed.  It 
is  known  that  flies  do  not  travel  far  from  their  breed¬ 
ing  places,  so,  if  vou  have  flies  around  your  premises, 
you  know  that  most  of  them  have  bred  within  a  block 
or  two. 

Flies  may  be  killed  as  folloAvs : 

To  clear  rooms  of  flies,  carbolic  acid  may  be  used 
as  follows :  Heat  a  shovel  or  any  similar  article  and 
drop  thereon  twenty  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  The  vapor 
kills  the  flies. 

A  cheap  and  perfectly  reliable  fiy  poison,  one  which 
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is  not  dang-erous  to  luinian  life,  is  bichromate  of  potash 
in  solution.  Dissolve  one  dram,  which  can  be  bought 
at  any  drug  store,  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  add  a 
little  sugar.  Pour  some  of  this  solution  in  shallow 
dishes  and  distribute  them  about  the  house. 

The  latest,  cheapest  and  best  is  a  solution  of  formalin 
or  formaldehyde  in  water.  A  spoonful  of  this  liquid 
put  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  and  exposed  in 
the  room  will  be  enough  to  kill  all  the  flies. 

To  quickly  clear  a  room  where  there  are  many  flies, 
burn  pyrethrum  powder  in  the  room.  This  stupefies 
the  flies,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and  burned. 

If  there  are  flies  in  the  dining-room  of  your  hotel, 
restaurant  or  boarding  house,  complain  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  that  the  premises  are  not  clean. 


KECOM  M  ENn.\TIOX.S. 

The  State  Chemist  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  director  of  the  Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  My  numerous  duties  are  such  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  can  adequately  care  for  the  work  of  the 
State  Chemist  as  I  should,  along  with  my  other  work. 
I  would  advise  that  our  law  l)e  changed  so  that  the 
position  of  State  Chemist  may  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  other  i)rofessor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  rather  than  myself. 

I  expect  to  still  hold  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  for  a  while,  at  least,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  give  the  Commission  any  advice  possible,  free  of 
charge.  I  believe,  however,  that  all  parties  would  be 
better  served  if  I  were  relieved  of  the  active  work  of 
the  Food  Commission. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Governor : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  work  of  the 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910.  The  work  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  year  was  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
my  able  and  worthy  predecessor. 

FOOD  INSPECTION. 

During  the  year  ending  July  i,  1910,  8,435  dealers 
in  food  products  were  visited  by  our  inspectors  and 
1,946  samples  of  food  products  were  collected  and 
sent  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis  ;  1,285  of  these  were 
found  to  be  pure;  661  were  adulterated.  One  hundred 
and  forty-five  prosecutions  were  begun  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  year,  resulting  in  136  convictions  and 
4  acquittals.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  presented  that  they  represent  the 
actual  condition  of  the  food  supply  of  Michigan  with 
reference  to  adulteration.  The  experience  of  the 
department’s  inspectors  enable  them  tO'  readily  deter¬ 
mine  as  to  the  puritv  of  many  of  the  different  fooff 
products  inspected  by  ihem,  and  only  samples  supposed 
to  be  adulterated  or  in  which  some  new  form  of  adul¬ 
teration  is  liable  to  occur,  are  sent  to  the  laboratories 
for  chemical  analysis.  Goods  which  are  properly  la¬ 
beled  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  our  food 
laws,  are  only  occasionally  sampled  by  our  inspectors 
for  analysis.  This  occasional  examination  is  made  of 
all  food  products  to  be  sure  that  they  are  properly 
labeled  to  conform  to  the  law  in  every  respect. 

IMPROVED  CONDITION  OF  THE  OYSTER  TRADE. 

During  the  year  a  decided  improvement  was  made 
in  the  condition  of  the  oyster  trade.  Wholesalers  were 
not  allowed  to  use  ice  in  the  receptacle  with  the  oysters 
in  shipping  to  the  retail  trade.  Neither  were  the  retail 
dealers  allowed  to  keep  ice  in  the  same  receptacle  with 
the  oysters.  The  ice  must  be  in  a  separate  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  receptacle  surrounding  the  oyster  compart¬ 
ment  proper.  The  result  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  consumer  and  also  to  the  dealer.  While  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  ruling  perhaps  increased  the  price 
per  quart  of  oysters,  it  did  not  increase  the  cost  per 
food  unit. 

ICE  CREAM  INSPECTORS. 

The  enforcement  of  the  twelve  per  cent  butter  fat 
standard  in  ice  cream,  made  mandatory  by  our  recent 
law,  revealed  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  pre¬ 


pared  their  ice  cream  by  the  “Rule  of  Thumb'’  and 
did  not  know  the  fat  content.  The  result  of  the  first 
round  of  inspection  showed  an  average  fat  content  of 
9.8  per  cent  butter  fat.  In  the  second  round  of  inspec¬ 
tion  the  average  per  cent  of  fat  had  increased  to  12.3 
per  cent,  showing  conclusivelv  what  careful  inspection 
will  accomplish. 

INSPECTION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES. 

The  services  of  two  inspectors  were  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Bakeries  and  Confectioneries,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  establishments.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows,  however,  that  this  inspection  should 
be  continued  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  standard 
and  also  tO'  raise  the  standard  of  sanitation  still  higher. 

LABORATORY  IMPRON’ED. 

During  the  year,  the  department  laboratory  was  still 
further  extended  and  improved.  x-\  seiiarate  room  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  private  office  of  the  State  Analyst,  a 
stock-room  added  for  chemical  reagents  and  a  room 
set  apart  for  a  library  and  reading  room.  These  im¬ 
provements,  together  with  others  of  the  past  six  years, 
gives  to  our  department  a  laboratory  worthy  of  the 
name  and  one  that  any  institution  might  well  be  proud 
of. 

DAIRY  INSPECTION. 

I  can  s])eak  with  somewhat  more  confidence  with 
regard  to  the  dairy  work  of  the  department,  because 
as  Deputy  Commissioner,  I  had  immediate  charge  of 
this  work.  The  law  of  1905.  which  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  and  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  Dairy  Industry  of  the  state, 
contemplates  that  the  dairy  work  of  the  department 
shall  be  largely  educational.  While  the  inspectors  of 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  and  farm  dairies  are 
given  police  powers  under  certain  conditions,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  law  is  educational.  Inspection  un¬ 
der  our  dairy  law,  not  alone  contemplates  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  its  provisions,  but  it  implies  that  instruction 
shall  be  given  to  enable  the  proper  compliance  with  the 
law.  This  same  spirit  of  the  law  applies  in  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  farm  dairies.  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  in¬ 
spector  to  point  out  conditions  that  are  wrong,  but  it  is 
as  much  his  duty  to  tell  how  these  conditions  may  be 
so  improved  as  to  comply  with  the  law. 
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UAIHV  MEETINGS. 

'I'he  provision  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  dairy  meetings  throughout  the  state,  contem¬ 
plates  that  these  meetings  shall  be  purely  educational. 
Tlie  object  being,  to  discuss  with  the  dairy  farmer, 
the  best  means  of  bringing  about  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  and  thus  make  his  dairy  product  a  cleaner 
and  more  wholesome  food.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
feeding  and  care  of  the  dairy  herd,  in  breeding"  and 
selection,  as  well  as  in  the  construction,  arrangement, 
lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  stable,  the  dairy  house, 
etc.,  that  will  assure  better  health  of  the  herd,  and  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  all  details  that  enter  into  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding  of  our 
dairy  farms,  tO'  encourage  the  production  of  more 
wholesome  dairy  products  and  at  a  decreased  cost.  A 
dairy  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dairy  and 
Eood  Department,  is  really  a  farmers’  dairy  institute. , 
and  topics  covering  the  broad  subject  oJ  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  are  discussed  at  these  meetings.  During  the  vear 
ending  July  i,  1910,  fifty-one  of  these  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  state.  Each  one  was  either  per¬ 
sonal!}'  conducted  by  myself,  or  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Hull, 
the  present  Deputy  Commissioner.  During  this  year 
the  dairy  inspectors  inspected  and  reported  on  555 
creameries.  144  cheese  factories,  376  farm  dairies,  and 
made  431  city  milk  supply  inspections,  not  counting  the 
special  inspections  made  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Score  card  reports  of  each  one  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  inspections  made  by  the  inspectors  at  the  time  of 
inspection  are  on  file  in  the  department. 

SPECT.VL  INSPECTION  DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 

The  inspection  of  city  milk  supply  for  the  entire 
state  of  Michigan  is  an  enormous  task  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  never  been  able  to  do  this  in  as  thorough  a 
manner  as  it  Avould  like.  \Ye  have  simplv  done  wJiat 
we  could.  The  milk  supply  of  the  city  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Boards  of  Health  tell  us  that  a  goodly  per 
cent  ofi  the  mortality  of  infants  is  due  to  poor  milk, 
that  is  milk  contaminated  with  bacteria,  injurious  to 
health,  existing  largely  through  having  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  under  insanitary  conditions.  An  occasional  in¬ 
spection  of  the  milk  supply  of  any  given  city,  or  town, 
is  not  only  insufficient  to  permanently  improve  the 
condition,  but  it  is  insufficient  to  give  the  Department 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  milk 
that  is  being  furnished  for  consumption.  To  get  ac¬ 
curate  data  as  well  as  to  improve  the  conditions,  the 
department  began  the  policy  of  giving  special  attention 
to  the  city  milk  supply  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  the  rate  of  mortality  among  infants  is 
greatest.  A  year  ago,  two  special  inspectors  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  experiment  to  give  their  whole  attention 
to  city  milk  supply  for  a  period  of  sixty  days.  This 
seemed  to  result  in  so  much  benefit  that  during  July 
and  August  of  1909,  six  special  inspectors  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  work.  Two  inspectors  worked  to¬ 
gether,  both  collecting  samples  of  milk  on  the  market 
each  morning,  then  in  the  afternoon  one  analyzed  these 
samples,  not  alone  for  adulteration,  but  more  especial¬ 
ly  for  wholesomeness.  The  other  inspecting  the  dairy 
premises,  so  far  as  possible,  where  the  milk  was  pro¬ 
duced.  During  this  time,  3.987  samples  of  milk  were 
collected  and  analyzed  and  the  complete  analysis  of 
same  is  on  file  with  the  department.  This  special  in¬ 
spection  has  given  us  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  market  milk  trade  in  general  from  day  to  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  portion  of  the  year,  and  furnished  scien¬ 
tific  data  that  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  and 


which  we  could  secure  in  no  other  way.  The  results 
of  these  inspections  warranted  the  department  in  fur¬ 
ther  extending  the  work  during  the  present  year. 

COV[PARATI\'E  PRICES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  the  excessive  price  of  dairy  products,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese  and  milk.  Realizing  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  lacked  information  as  to  the  value  of  dairy 
food  products,  compared  with  other  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  State  Analyst  Robison  devised  a  unicjue,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  an  original  method  of  comparing  the 
food  value  of  dairy  products  with  food  value  of  other 
products.  He  purchased  one  dollar’s  worth  of  each  of 
the  three  dairy  products — cheese,  butter  and  milk — at 
current  market  price,  and  he  also  purchased  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  other  meat  products,  beef,  ham,  mutton, 
eggs  and  oysters.  To  show  the  comparative  value  of 
these  foods,  he  reduced  the  one  dollar’s  worth  of  each 
food  to  heat  of  caloric  units,  using  these  as  a  basis  for 
comparison.  At  the  State  Dairyman’s  association  at 
Detroit,  in  February,  he  represented  by  means  of  these 
caloric  units  the  force  necessary  to  run  toy  trains  of 
cars,  and  thus  illustrated  in  an  objective  and  striking 
manner,  the  fact,  that,  at  current  prices,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  cheaper  than  other  animal  products.  One  dol¬ 
lar  expended  in  the  purchase  of  butter  is  equivalent  to 
v$i.5o  invested  in  beef;  $1.50  invested  in  ham;  $2.75 
invested  in  eggs ;  $7.00  invested  in  oysters.  One  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  cheese  equals  $1.60  invested  in  beef; 
$1.60  in  ham;  $3.00  in  eggs;  $8.00  in  oysters.  One 
dollar’s  worth  of  milk  is  ec[ual  to  $1.40  of  beef ;  $1.40 
worth  of  ham  ;  $2.50  worth  of  eggs  and  $6.00  worth  of 
oysters.  The  consumer  is  not  paying  as  much  per  food 
unit  for  his  butter,  his  cheese  and  his  milk  as  he  is  for 
his  beef,  pork,  eggs  and  oysters. 

EDUCATTONxAL  SCORING  TEST  FOR  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

This  work  which  was  begun  in  connection  with  the 
other  dairy  work  of  the  department  in  1905,  was  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  year  1909  and  1910.  1,000  samples  of 
butter  and  288  samples  of  cheese  were  scored  during 
the  year  by  United  States  Dairy  Division  experts.  Sam¬ 
ples  were  taken  from  each  tub  of  butter  entered  during 
the  year  and  analyzed  in  the  department  laboratory  to 
ascertain  the  moisture  and  fat  content.  This  has  fur¬ 
nished  valuable  data  with  regard  to  Michigan  cream¬ 
er}^  butter  in  this  particular,  and  is  information  well 
worth  preserving.  An  inspection  of  the  results  of  this 
analysis  will  show  that  it  was  rare  indeed  that  samples 
of  our  creamery  butter  were  found  which  were  below 
the  normal  standard  in  fat,  or  exceeded  the  normal 
standard  in  moisture.  On  the  \v1iole,  it  is  believed 
that  this  educational  scoring  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  quality  and  increase  the  uniformity  of  Michigan 
creamery  butter. 

cow  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

To  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  of  Michigan 
belong  the  credit  of  organizing"  the  first  co-operative 
cow  testing"  association  in  America.  Our  interest  in 
the  matter  came  through  Dairy  Inspector,  Helmer  Ra- 
bild,  who  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Denmark,  from  which  source  our  ideas 
were  obtained.  Since  the  organization  of  the  first  as¬ 
sociation  in  Fremont,  in  Newaygo  county,  in  1905,  it 
is  believed  that  the  work  has  been  placed  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  basis.  It  has  not  been  the  object  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  see  how  many  associations  could  be  founded, 
but  rather  through  the  successful  operation  of  a  few  to 
convince  the  dairy  farmer  of  the  state  of  their  great 
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importance.  At  the  close  of  the  year  endint^  July  i, 
1910,  we  have  five  organizations  in  actual  and  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Two  other  associations  were  compelled 
to  cease  operations  because  suitable  men  could  not  be 
prcxrured  to  do  the  work.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  experts 
to  carry  on  this  work  has  prevented  the  department 
from  organizing  several  other  associations. 

The  immediate  benefits  derived  from  the  work  of 
these  associations  are,  the  securing  of  data  which  en¬ 
ables  the  dairy  farmer  to  know  the  economical  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  cow  in  his  herd,  thus  enabling  him  to  make 
selection  for  future  work  with  accuracy.  So  far,  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  source  have  been  sufficient  to 
amply  pay  tbe  farmers  for  all  of  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  operation  of  these  associations.  But  the  greatest 
value  of  the  association  is  yet  to  come  when  the  dairy 
farmer  begins  to  receive  benefits  resulting  from  breed¬ 
ing  none  but  profitable  producing  cows  ;  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  future  the  production  of  his  herd  will  be 
greatly  increased.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  work  of 
co-operation  necessary  in  these  organizations,  will  lead 
to  community  breeding.  That  is,  all  the  members  of 
a  testing  association  will  own  the  same  breed  of  dairy 
cows,  and  when  this  time  comes,  then  the  means  of 
testing  dairy  sires  for  propotency  may  be  as  readily  ac- 
compiished  as  we  can  now  test  the  cows  themselves. 
Such  a  practice  must  eventually  increase  dairy  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  marked  degree. 


INSPECTION  OF  COMAIERCIAL  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

The  services  of  one  inspector  almost  continually,  and 
several  of  the  regular  inspectors  occasionally,  were 
required  during  the  year  for  the  collection  of  samples 
of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  found  upon  the  markets 
of  the  state,  and  it  required  the  services  continually  of 
one  chemist  in  the  laboratory  to  make  the  analyses  of 
these  samples.  There  were  collected  and  analyzed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  489  samples.  450  of  these  were  found  to 
conform  to  the  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer,  39  were 
found  to  be  below  the  guarantee  in  one  or  more  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  result  of  these  analyses  was  published 
in  bulletin  form  and  distributed  throughout  the  state, 
thus  enabling  the  purchasers  of  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  to  know  the  quality  and  feeding  value  of  the 
goods  th.ey  buy. 

BULLETINS. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  an  annual  report, 
the  department  published  a  bulletin  covering  inspec¬ 
tions,  analyses  and  other  work  of  the  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  were 
distributed  to  the  trade,  to  factories  and  others  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  work  of  the  department  in  detail,  including  the 
financial  statement  is  set  forth  in  the  Report;  all  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

COLON  C.  LILLIE, 
State  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER 
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The  work  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  for  the 
calendar  year,  1910,  has  in  some  respects  been  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  volume.  The  special  agents  purchased 
and  the  chemists  analyzed  during  the  year,  5,594  sam¬ 
ples,  including  1,848  milks,  1.361  general  foods,  938 
butters,  499  creams,  288  ice  creams,  283  oleomargarine, 
278  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  99  samples  of  other 
classes. 

Prosecutions  for  adulteration,  misbranding,  depart¬ 
ure  below  standard',  and  other  infractions  of  the  food 
laws  were  terminated  in  621  cases,  affecting  almost 
70  kinds  of  food  and  non-alcoholic  drinks.  Of  these, 
231  were  oleomargarine  cases,  milk  cases  and  62 
ice  cream  cases.  Among  the  less  frequent,  but  highly 
interesting  classes  of  cases  w^ere  those  for  the  sale  of 
rotten  eggs,  of  cakes  and  crackers  adulterated  with 
boric  acicl]  marshmallow  confections  adulterated  with 
sulphurous  acid,  sausage  containing  added  starch  and 
water,  pie  filler  with  artificial  color  imitating  that  of 
fruit,  decomposed  potatoes  and  wormy  chestnuts. 

The  Commissioner  adds  that  the  fines  and  costs 
imposed  by  the  courts  in  these  cases  amounted  to 
$30,405.84  of  which  those  for  the  violation  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  law  amounted  to  $15,456-92,  almost  one- 

half.  ,, 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year,  in- 

cludino-  $79,697.11  derived  from  oleomargarine  h- 
censesrcamounted  to  $110,802.95,  the  disbursements  to 
$79,661.65,  leaving  a  balance  of  $31,141.30  excess  or 

receipts  over  expenditures.  _  _ 

The  public  will,  the  Commissioner  believes,  be  grati 
fied  that  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  accomplished 
without  any  addition  to  the  tax  burden.  It  is,  he  says 
more  important,  however,  that  the  annua  record  shall 
exhibit  progressive  decrease  in  the  adulteration  and 


misbranding  of  the  foods  and  beverages  sold  in  the 
State. 

.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulations  for  all  concerned, 
that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  chief  food  staples,  the 
record  marks  a  distinct  decrease  in  these  nefarious 
practices. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  also  makes 
the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  his  Bureau 
during  Governor  Stuart’s  administration,  including 
the  period  from  January,  1907,  to  December  31,  1910, 
The  number  of  food  samples  of  all  classes,  including 
soft  drinks,  confections  and  condiments,  analyzed, 
was  24,500.  Total  number  of  cases  prosecuted  and 
terminated  was  2,382,  of  which  904  were  cases  under 
the  Oleomargarine  Act.  The  amount  of  fines  col¬ 
lected  on  account  of  these  cases  was  $120,524.26,  of 
which  $65,785.02  was  received  from  oleomargarine 
fines.  In  addition  to  these  fines  for  violations  of  the 
oleomargarine  law,  eleven  defendants  were  given  jail 
sentences  ranging  from  twenty  days  to  six  months. 
The  amount  of  fees  received  from  oleomargarine  li¬ 
censes  was  $181,709.25,  and  from  Renovated  Butter 
licenses  $5,585.84.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
were  $307,710.35.  The  total  disbursements  for  the 
same  period  were  $311,786.41.  These  figures  show 
that  the  Bureau  was  practically  self-sustaining. 

From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  with  its  active  enforcement  of  the 
food  laws,  the  receipts  of  the  office  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service.  The  Commissioner  states  that  his  Bu¬ 
reau  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  revenue  collecting 
agency  because  its  purpose,  first  and  last,  is  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  the  sale  of  food  injurious  to  health 
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and  from  fraud  and  deception.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  under  present  laws  all  receipts  of  the  office 
are  turned  directly  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  all  its  expenses  are  paid 
from  specific  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature; 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bureau  is  not  dependent 
upon  receipts  from  fines  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  perform  its  duty. 

The  tax-payers  will,  nevertheless,  he  gratified  to 
know  that  effective  service  can  be  maintained  under 
the  existing  laws  without  the  imposition  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  upon  him. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  ORGANIZATIONS  MAK¬ 
ING  HONEST  EFFORT  TO  ABIDE  BY  LAW. 

In  the  complex  relations  between  the  different  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  grocery  business,  manufacturer,  jobber  and 
retailer,  the  trade  organizations  have  played  an  un¬ 
usually  imjxirtant  part.  Their  influence  has  been  so 
great  that  during  the  agitation  over  the  high  prices 
of  food  products  the  Government  grasped  largely  at 
the  suggestion  that  these  organizations  might  be  part¬ 
ly  responsible.  The  suit  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  against  the  organized  jobbers  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
was  the  outcome.  Evidence  in  this  case  will  be  taken 
within  a  short  time.  There  have  been  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  similar  cases  against  other  grocery  associa¬ 
tions  might  follow,  but  no  official  announcement  has 
been  made,  and  the  opinion  is  that  the  Government 
will  first  justify  its  charges  against  the  Southern  or¬ 
ganization. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  individual  member  of  the  trade,  be  he  manu¬ 
facturer,  jobber  or  retailer,  is  of  necessity  the  problem 
that  his  particular  organization  seeks  to  solve  for  him. 
But  all  of  the  big  associations  todav  seek  tO'  avoid  vio- 
lations  of  the  law.  In  fact,  any  action  tending  to  fix 
or  regulate  prices  or  operate  in  restraint  of  trade  is 
expressly  disclaimed  in  the  constitution  of  leading  asso¬ 
ciations  like  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
and  the  new  document  of  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

The  constitutions  of  these  three  associations  express 
their  objects  in  the  following  words,  identical  in  each, 
according  to  the  name  : 

First — To  foster  and  promote  a  feeling  of  fellowship  and 
good  will  among  its  memljers,  and  on  broad  and  equitable 
lines  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
of  the  Southern  St.ates. 

Second — To  eliminate  or  minimize  abuses,  methods  and 
practices  inimical  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business. 

Third — To  establish  harmonious  relations  between  manu¬ 
facturer.  jobber  and  retailer,  to  the  end  that  the  jobber  he 
universally  recognized  as  the  best  channel  through  wdiich  the 
manufacturer  can  distribute  his  product  to  the  retailer. 

Fourth — To  assist  in  the  enactment,  maintenance  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  pure  food  laws,  which,  in  operation,  deal 
justly  and  equitably  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  retailer,  jobber  and  manufacturer. 

Provided  that  in  the  efforts  of  the  association  to  accomplish 
the  above  ends  no  action  shall  be  taken  which  will  tend  in 
any  manner  to  fix  or  regulate  prices,  or  in  an}^  way  operate 
in  the  restraint  of  trade. 

In  addition  tlie  con.stitutions  of  the  national  ana 
New  York  associations  have  a  fifth  ol^ject,  reading 
as  follows:  “To  have  business  conducted  on  legiti¬ 
mate  lines,  discourage  ‘deals,’  schemes  and  the  subsi¬ 
dizing  of  jobbers’  employes  by  manufacturers.” 

Free  deals,  which  means  in  effect  the  giving  free  to 
the  retailer  by  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  amount 
of  goods  depending  on  the  size  of  the  retailer’s  order. 


were  severely  arraigned  at  the  last  annual  convention 
of  the  wholesalers.  The  particular  complaint  of  the 
jobber  against  free  deals  seems  to  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  usually  he  does  not  g‘et  his  discount  on  the  free 
goods.  The  tendency  now,  however,  is  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  placate  the  jobber  by  giving-  him  the  usual 
profit  on  the  free  goods. 

The  constitutions  and  likewise  the  activities  of  both 
the  National  Wholesale  Association  and  the  New  York 
association  have  been  changed  to  conform  with  changes 
in  conditions,  and  likewise  pulflic  sentiment.  The 
National  wholesalers’  constitution  was  adopted  in  1906, 
but  was  amended  as  late  as  June,  1909.  The  New 
York  wholesalers’  constitution  was  last  amended  in 
T907.  These  organizations,  as  well  as  most  other  sim¬ 
ilar  ones,  have  the  aid  of  able  legal  advice,  and  no 
action  of  consequence  is  taken  today  without  the  attor¬ 
ney’s  sanction.  In  this  connection,  it  is  stated  that  so 
much  uncertainty  prevails  even  among  members  of  the 
bar  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
that  association  work  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  The 
secretaries  of  the  organizations  are  hoping  that  the  un¬ 
certainty  will  be  dispelled  within  a  short  time  by  a 
clear-cut  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  wholesalers’  organizations  take  notice  of  the 
confusion  that  is  growing  between  the  dififerent  factors 
of  the  trade  by  giving  in  their  constitutions  a  specific 
definition  of  a  jobber.  For  example,  the  constitution 
of  the  National  wholesalers  says :  “In  determining 
eligibility  the  term  ‘wholesale  grocer’  shall  be  con¬ 
strued.  as  being  a  person,  firm  or  corporation  which 
distributes  goods  to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  but 
which  does  not  sell  goods  to  consumers.  No  syndicate 
or  combination  of  retailers  shall  he  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership.” 

The  manufacturers  of  s])ecialty  goods  in  their  organ¬ 
izations  called  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association  have  objects  ex]:)ressed  by  the  constitution 
as  follows : 

First — The  ol)iects  of  this  association  are  to  foster  and 
promote  good  'vvill  and  co-operation  among  its  members. 

Second — To  eliminate  abuses,  methods  and  practices  inim¬ 
ical  to  the  proper  distribution  of  products  of  its  members. 

Third — To  promote  and  secure  co-operation  and  reciprocity 
between  its  members  and  their  distributors,  which  will  secure 
the  proper  recognition  and  protection  of  each  factor  as  their 
respective  interests  may  appear. 

Fourth — To  assist  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws,  which,  in  their  operation,  shall  deal  justly  and  equitably 
with  the  rights  of  the  consumer,  retailer,  jobber  and  manu¬ 
facturer  and  to  aid  in  protecting  the^  rights,  trade  marks,  etc., 
of  its  members. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  November  this  association 
is  expected  to  vote  favorably  on  the  proposition  of  in¬ 
corporating. 

The  incorporating-  idea  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Southern  Wholesalers’  Association.  That  organiza¬ 
tion  received  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Tennessee  last 
July.  The  southern  grocers,  after  their  experience 
with  litigation  brought  by  a  member  of  the  trade 
against  their  president  and  the  association  also,  took 
the  ground  that  responsibility  for  an  act  should  be 
placed  alone  on  the  person  performing-  the  act. 

The  retailers  at  times  have  taken,  through  their 
association,  positive  action  on  some  of  the  most  acute 
problems.  The  New  York  State  Association,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  a  recent  convention  in  Brooklyn  showed  its 
attitude  on  fixed  prices.  A  resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  the  association  is  in  favor  of  supporting 
manufacturers  who  are  attempting-  or  will  attempt  to 
provide  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  goods.— Ycrr 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Results  of  the  New  Orleans  Convention  as  Applied  to  the 

Different  States. 


Since  the  New  ( )rleans  convention  we  have  written 
to  a  nnmher  of  food  commissioners  the  following  let¬ 
ter  : 

Dear  Sir :  W'e  are  anxious  to  get  from  you  an  article 
of  comment  with  relation  to  the  New  ()rleans  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Eood 
and  Dairy  Departments  as  applied  to  your  particular 
state. 

W'e  think  such  an  expression  would  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers.  Yours  very  truly, 

American  Eoou  Joeuinal. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  com¬ 
missioners  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  ; 

RY  ALFRED  H.  JONES. 

Illinois  State  Food  Commissioner. 

'Hie  recent  convention  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Imod  and  Dairy  Departments  at  New 
( Irleans,  in  my  opinion,  more  nearly  met  the  rerpiire- 
ments  and  performed  the  duties  of  such  a  convention 
than  a  good  many  that  we  have  had.  Wdhle  a  defi¬ 
nite  working  basis  for  uniformity  in  food  laws,  regu¬ 
lations,  labeling  and  other  practices  was  not  firmly 
established,  the  discussion  of  the  paper  of  George  M. 
Whitaker  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  “State 
and  ^Municipal  Control  in  Relation  to  Eood  Products,” 
and  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Dunlap  on  “Procedure  of 
State  Officials  when  Acting  Under  Eederal  Laws,” 
afforded  much  valuable  material  and  information.  That 
the  suggestions  made  in  these  addresses  and  the  ex¬ 
tended  discussions  thereon  will  forward  the  move¬ 
ment  for  uniformity  very  materially  I  have  no  doubt. 

Of  great  value  also  was  the  discussion  brought  out 
by  Air.  Whitaker’s  paper  on  the  general  subject  of 
milk  standards.  Eew  of  the  commissioners  present 
were  as  well  informed  on  this  subject  before  the  con¬ 
vention  as  after.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  the  fixing 
of  arbitrary  standards  for  milk  and  the  treatment  of 
market  milk  is  a  deep  matter  that  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

The  harmonious  action  that  marked  the  course  of 
the  convention  was  as  much  due  to  the  modified  ideas 
of  the  delegates  on  subjects  that  have  heretofore  oc¬ 
casioned  bitter  fights  as  to  the  fact  that  the  presiding 
officer  was  concerned  only  in  performing  his  duties  and 
not  taking  radical  stands  on  matters  before  the  con¬ 
vention.  In  the  language  of  the  immortal  Putnam, 
he  “seen  his  duty  and  done  it.” 

The  selection  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  the  appointment  of  the  place  of  the  next  annual 
convention  reflected  the  wisdom  of  the  assembled 
delegates.  In  my  judgment  no  better  set  of  officers 
could  have  been  selected  or  a  more  appropriate^  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  next  convention  could  have  been  found, 
unless  it  might  have  been  Chicago. 

Aly  judgment  of  the  convention  as  a  whole  is  that 
it  marks  a  considerable  degree  of  progress  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  The  commissioners  and  chemists  present  were 
able  to  enlarge  their  ideas  of  the  duties  and  increase 
their  information  as  to  how  properly  to  perform  their 
work.  A  greater  amount  of  actual  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  time  devoted  to  the  sessions  than  usual. 
And  most  important  of  all,  it  was  a  genuine  getting 


together  of  the  food  officials  on  many  important  mat¬ 
ters  upon  which  there  has  hitherto  been  apparently  in¬ 
surmountable  differences  of  opinion. 

BY  L.  DAVIES, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Washington. 

Washington  state  has  taken  an  advanced  stand  in 
the  matter  of  uniformity  in  food,  drug  and  dairy  laws. 
The  legislative  session  of  1907  enacted  a  Eood  and 
Drugs  Act  identical  with  the  federal  statute  of  1906. 
The  iiresent  commissioner  has  occupied  his  position 
since  1905,  a  date  prior  to  the  passage  of  either  of  the 
laws  before  mentioned.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Eood  and  Drugs  Act  of  1907  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  advisability  of  creating  an  act  similar  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  law  or  whether  special  statutes  covering  different 
food  jiroducts  would  be  more  advantageous. 

It  would  seem  that  results  have  completely  vindi¬ 
cated  our  legislature  in  the  step  taken.  It  has  always 
been  tbe  policy  of  this  department,  under  its  present 
control,  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  authorities  in 
every  way  possible  and,  to  this  end,  has  used  prac¬ 
tically  the  rulings  and  food  standards  as  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  the  national  dejiartment  of  agriculture. 
This  has  been  much  easier  of  accomplishment  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  acts  are  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  identical. 

At  the  1910  convention  of  State  and  National  Dairy 
and  Food  Control  Officials  recently  held  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lhiited  States  to  appoint  a  committee  from 
.state  chemists,  state  commissioners  and  manufacturers 
authorized  to  fix  food  and  drug  standards  which 
would  thus  have  the  authority  of  legislative  enactment. 
This  might  cause  some  little  confusion  or  rather  en¬ 
tail  extra  legislative  work  in  those  states  that  have 
adopted  many  special  standards  for  various  food  prod¬ 
ucts  through  special  act  in  each  case;  but  in  Washing¬ 
ton  state  and  the  very  many  others  in  similar  position 
it  would  be  a  most  easy  matter  to  adjust  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  single  act,  either  specifically  adopting  the 
standards  as  fixed  by  the  aforesaid  proposed  presi¬ 
dential  committee,  or  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Food  Commissioner  to  adopt  such  of  the  standards  as 
might  be  in  force  from  time  to  ime,  also  authorizing 
him  to  abrogate  and  mdlify  such  as  might  be  declared 
nullified  by  the  national  committee. 

The  action  of  the  New  Orleans  convention  in  urg¬ 
ing  by  resolution  the  passage  of  uniform  sanitary  law^s 
must  have  a  bearing  on  those  states  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  such  law's.  It  w^as  at  a  former  convention 
that  the  idea  of  a  proposed  model  and  uniform  sani¬ 
tary  law  was  brought  forwmrd.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  move  at  the  Alackinac  convention,  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  bill  w'as  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington  at  the  1909  session.  It  w^as  re¬ 
ported  for  passage  by  the  committee  to  w'hich  referred 
Imt  failed  to  reach  the  calendar  before  adjournment. 
The  .State  Grocers’  Association  and  local  grocer  as¬ 
sociations  have  now^  taken  the  matter  up  actively  and 
will  cause  practically  the  same  bill  to  be  submitted  at 
the  1911  session  of  Washington  State  legislature  soon 
to  convene.  Support  for  the  measure  is  being  received 
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from  local  manufacturers  and  man}^  other  sources. 
The  fact  that  eight  states  have  already  adopted  this 
law,  practically  in  its  suggested  form,  and  the  further 
and  more  potent  fact  that  a  national  convention  com¬ 
posed  of  food  and  dairy  officials  from  thirty-eight 
states,  together  with  representatives  from  the  national 
food  and  dairy  department  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  have  seen  fit,  after  mature  thought  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  to  adopt  a  strong  resolution  recommending  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  argument  urging  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  question  of  adopting  a  weights  and  measure 
law  for  Washington  State  will  also  receive  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  approaching  session.  This  is  a  proposed 
law  concerning  which  much  thought  should  be  given 
and  which  should  be  formulated  as  near  in  uniformity 
with  other  state  laws  as  possible.  The  same  reasons 
that  would  lead  to  the  enactment  of  uniform  food 
product  labeling  laws  should  have  their  weight  in  the 
passage  of  uniform  weights  and  measure  laws. 

There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  uniformity  in  all 
laws  that  afifect  interstate  matters.  I  think  no  one 
questions  the  general  advisabilit}^  of  uniform  divorce 
laws ;  uniform  laws  governing  the  matter  of  interstate 
extradition  of  criminals  is  a  probability;  the  most  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  state  railway  commissioners  declared 
for  uniformity  in  practically  all  the  laws  governing 
the  operating  and  control  of  railroads.  Tn  the  matter 
of  food,  drug  and  dairy  laws  where  the  very  health 
and  lives  of  the  people  are  at  stake  it  would  seem  that 
such  uniform  laws,  including  sanitary  laws  governing 
conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  food  and  drug  products,  as  would 
best  tend  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  should  be  adopted  in  all  states.  As  stated  in 
the  beginning  hereof,  Washington  has  already  taken  a 
very  decided  and  advanced  stand  in  uniform  food  leg¬ 
islation  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  main¬ 
tain  her  present  position  in  the  fore  ranks. 

Under  the  federal  law  the  authorities  have  pub¬ 
lished  rulings  governing  the  question  of  preservatives 
and  coloring  in  fresh  meats  and  meat  food  products. 
Tn  Washington  State  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  and  many  tons  of  meat  de¬ 
stroyed  and  arrests  made ;  yet  we  have  experienced 
some  difficulty  owing  to  the  doubt  entertained  by  some 
courts  as  to  the  application  of  the  present  law.  The 
matter  has  not  reached  the  Supreme  Court  for  final 
adjudication  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  feeling 
that  a  law  should  be  enacted  specifically  covering  this 
subject.  Tf  the  bill  is  introduced  it  will  provide  for 
the  prohibition  of  any  preservatives  in  fresh  meats  or 
meat  food  products  other  than  salt,  pepper,  pure 
spices,  sugar,  saltpetre  and  wood  smoke.  It  will  also 
prohibit  by  its  terms  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in 
meats  and  meat  food  products.  Such  a  law,  if  passed, 
would  harmonize  with  the  federal  construction  of  the 
food  law  and  the  rulings  of  the  authorities. 

BY  WILLARD  HANSEN, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Utah. 

There  are  still  some  few  states  in  this  fair  land  of 
ours  that  have  not  seen  fit  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  conventions  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  and  Food  Departments.  In  some  cases, 
representatives  have  attended  these  conventions  at 
their  own  expense,  as  they  have  felt  the  absolute  need 
of  meeting  with  commissioners  and  chemists  of  other 
states,  engaged  in  food  work,  in  order  to  keep  in  close 


touch  with  new  methods  and  gather  information  that 
will  be  of  special  benefit  in  handling  the  affairs  of  their 
own  departments. 

Utah  has  been  represented  at  nearly  all  of  the  food 
conventions  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  been 
a  great  benefit  to  the  state  in  framing  and  enacting 
Pure  Food  Laws.  Her  excellent  food  law  together  with 
the  laws  on  sanitation  were  no  doubt  framed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  legislature  after  the  commissioner  had 
listened  to  the  papers  and  discussions  of  same  at  the 
conventions  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments.  There  are  a  number  of 
states  that  have  no  sanitary  laws  as  yet,  however, 
before  a  very  short  time  I  look  forward  to  such  sani¬ 
tary  laws  in  all  of  the  states  throughout  the  Union  and 
all  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  national  sanitary  law. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  two  conven¬ 
tions,  the  first  being  held  in  Denver  Colorado,  and  the 
second,  the  convention  which  just  closed  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  r)y  listening  to  the  excellent  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  meeting  with  the  Government  officials  who 
have  control  of  the  dairy  and  food  work,  as  well  as  the 
commissioners  and  chemists  of  various  states,  and  get¬ 
ting  their  views  and  ideas  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
handling  their  departments  and  the  various  sections 
of  their  laws,  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  handling 
the  work  and  enforcing  the  Pure  Food  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Tn  conversation  with  the  food  commissioners  and 
chemists  of  various  states  and  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  find 
that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  difficult  for  them  to  op¬ 
erate  under  some  of  their  existing  laws,  and  their  ex¬ 
planations  of  their  difficulties  has  enabled  me  to  avoid 
a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  trouble.  Again,  receiv¬ 
ing  opinions  and  advice  as  to  the  proposed  legislation 
has  been  of  material  benefit,  and  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  without  thorough  investigation  into 
existing  conditions  and  past  experiences,  commission¬ 
ers  in  many  cases  would  make  serious  mistakes  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

One  of  the  grandest  features  in  the  Pure  Food 
work,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
states  with  the  United  States  Government.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  growing  demand  for  all  food  legislations 
to  be  uniform,  and  unless  the  Government  takes  the 
lead  and  sets  a  standard  that  ffie  various  states  can 
successfully  adopt,  we  will  still  have  our  troubles 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  various 
states,  as  for  example,  one  state  allowing  analine  dye 
coloring  when  stated  upon  the  label  and  another  pro- 
hibitng  its  use ;  one  allowing  benzoate  of  soda  and  an¬ 
other  prohibiting  its  use,  etc.  These  conditions  are  all 
wrong,  and  I  trust  that  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
New  Orleans  Convention  urging  upon  Congress  “the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  Food  Stand¬ 
ards  Commission  to  be  composed  of  food  law  officials 
and  chemists,  state  and  national,  connected  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  food  laws,  and  representative  manu¬ 
facturers,  producers  and  dealers  in  foods,  which  com¬ 
mission  shall  fix  food  standards  to  be  used  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act”  will  be  carried 
out. 

Utah’s  executive  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments  of  this  state,  and  has  expressed 
his  opinion  on  several  occasions  that  Utah  could  not 
afford  to  be  without  a  representative  at  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Dairy 
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and  Eood  Departments.  It  is  my  belief  that  all  the 
states  will  he  united  in  working^  to  the  one  common  end 
of  uniformity  in  their  laws  and  in  effecting  such 
uniformity,  co-operation  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  be  the  means  of  wielding 
a  powerful  influence  throughout  this  country  and  the 
entire  world. 

BY  SANFORD  C.  DINSMORE, 

Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control  of  Nevada. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  State  and  National 
Dairy  and  Eood  Departments,  many  important  points 
relating  to  the  enforcement  of  state  food  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  were  brought  out,  which  will  be  a  great 
help  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  law  in  this  state, 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  convention,  regarding 
certain  phases  of  the  work  aiming  to  bring  about  a 
clean  wholesome  food  supply,  will  be  of  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  in  our  effort  for  further  legislation,  quite 
necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  our  statutes. 

The  department  of  food  and  drugs  inspection  in  the 
state  of  NTvada  was  created  during  the  1909  legisla¬ 
tive  session  and  work  along  this  line  was  taken  up 
January  i,  1910.  the  date  the  law  became  effective.  In 
this,  the  first  year  of  the  work,  many  unforeseen  con¬ 
ditions  have  presented  themselves  wherein  the  neces- 
sitv  of  additional  legislation  to  more  fully  carry  out 
the  meaning  of  the  act  was  plainly  indicated. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  brought  out  at 
the  convention,  in  so  far  as  this  state  is  concerned  at 
the  present  time,  was  the  question  of  state-wide  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  laws.  In  our  visits  to  various  parts  of 
the  state  we  find  man}^  places,  where  food  products  are 
manufactured  or  offered  for  sale,  to  be  in  a  dirty  and 
unsanitary  condition.  There  is  no  state  law  regulating 
the  conditions  in  and  about  such  places  and  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturer  or  retailer  does  not  see  fit  to 
keep  his  place  clean  the  consumer  has  no  protection. 
This  department,  since  it  has  become  acquainted  with 
existing  conditions,  has  strongly  advocated  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  sanitary  inspection  law,  modeled  after  the 
law  suggested  by  the  association  at  one  of  its  previous 
conventions,  making  only  such  changes  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  this  state. 
Such  a  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the  session  of  the  next 
legislature  and  the  resolution  passed  by  the  association 
urging  the  adoption  by  the  several  states  of  a  bill  of 
this  nature,  will  have  great  weight  in  putting  it 
through. 

The  newspapers  of  this  state  have  from  time  to  time 
in  their  editorial  columns  argued  in  favor  of  a  net 
weight  and  measure  branding  law,  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  department  should 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  work  for  such  a  law. 
This  is  a  question  that  requires  careful  consideration, 
before  anything  of  the  kind  is  too  strongly  advocated, 
and  there  are  many  points  to  be  worked  out,  as  to  the 
loss  that  should  be  allowed  by  shrinkage  due  tO'  the 
evaporation  of  various  food  products,  particularly  in 
this  state  where  the  altitude  is  high  and  the  climate  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dry.  Of  course  this  shrinkage  will  be  great¬ 
er  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  an  average  humid¬ 
ity  of  50  per  cent  than  it  would  be  in  our  eastern 
states  where  the  average  humidity  is  70  per  cent  or 
more. 

Millers  contend  that  their  products  will  shrink  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  pounds  on  a  fifty-pound  sack  when 
shipped  to  the  southern  part  of  this  state  and  stored 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  that  it  is  not  a  fair  deal 


to  require  them  to  add  enough  flour  to  every  sack  to 
allow  for  this  shrinkage.  A  fifty-pound  sack,  full 
weight  when  it  leaves  the  mill,  will  not  make  a  greater 
(luantity  of  bread  than  the  same  sack  that  has  become 
short  weight  through  evaporation.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  matter  could  be  easily  adjusted  by  al¬ 
lowing,  say  13  per  cent  of  moisture  as  normal  for 
flour.  If  the  package  should  show  short  weight  while 
its  contents  contain  13  per  cent  of  moisture,  it  could 
be  adjudged  a  short  weight  package.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flour  contained  but  ii  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  should  be  2  per  cent  short  in  weight,  it  should 
be  adjudged  full  weight. 

Butter  manufacturers  make  the  same  claim  when  a 
complaint  is  filed  against  them  for  short  weight  in 
their  products.  We  have  had  occasions  to  weigh  pack¬ 
ages  of  butter  received  by  the  retail  dealer  direct  from 
the  creamery,  and  the  short  weight  noted  could  not 
have  been  caused  by  moisture  evaporation.  We  have 
taken  the  stand  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  short 
weight  on  the  start,  where  the  shortage  amounted  to 
two  ounces  or  more  on  the  pound. 

The  question  of  net  weight  and  measure  branding 
laws  is  one  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
food  control,  and  the  resolution,  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  association  bearing  on  the  cpiestion,  shows  the 
interest  being  taken  in  the  matter  and  indicates  that 
sooner  or  later  laws  regulating  the  same  will  be  in 
force.  In  questions  of  this  kind  the  backing  of  an  as¬ 
sociation,  standing  for  the  principles  on  which  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  State  and  National  Dairy  and  Eood  De- 
]'»artments  is  founded,  will  be  of  material  aid  in  con¬ 
vincing  our  State  Legislature  of  the  necessity  of  such 
laws. 

The  papers  presented  during  the  convention  and  the 
discussions  which  followed,  together  with  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  shown,  and  the  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  officials  to  give  every  support  and  help  in 
their  power,  were  inspiring  and  incentive  to  renewed 
efforts  to  enforce  the  food  laws  in  this  state  with 
which  this  department  is  charged. 

BY  E.  W.  BURKE, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Wyoming. 

The  meeting  just  held  at  New  Orleans,  Nov.  29th 
to  Dec.  2d,  I  consider  one  of  the  most  profitable  meet¬ 
ings  that  the  State  and  National  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments  has  held  in  the  past  six  years. 
The  fact  that  the  meeting  was  harmoniotis  throughout, 
will,  in  itself,  work  towards  good,  for  it  brings  the 
commissioners  of  the  various  states  and  the  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments  in  closer  touch ;  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  well  enforced  National  law  has  made 
the  enforcement  of  the  state  laws  much  easier  and, 
Avhere  the  state  laws  are  in  uniformity  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  law,  it  makes  the  carrying  on  of  business  by 
large  producers  and  jobbers  a  much  easier  matter;  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  and.  to  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  at  the  present  time,  state  laws  which  are  in  vari¬ 
ance  with  each  other  and  with  the  National  law  has 
caused  manufacturers  to  go  to  a  great  expense  in  put¬ 
ting  up  goods  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  various 
states  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  along  many  lines  of  goods  at  least,  to  get  a  label 
which  would  satisfy  the  provisions  of  all  the  state 
laws. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  until  practically  all  of 
the  state  laAVS  will  be  patterned  after  the  National  law 
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as  far  s  labeHng  and  the  ])revention  of  adulteration  is 
concerned.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  proh- 
leihs  which  must  he  taken  up  and  it  is  c|uite  possible 
that  the  states  will  have  to  take  the  lead  in  these. 
However,  we  are  finding  that  manufacturers,  them¬ 
selves,  see  how  the  wind  blows  and  they  are  making 
recommendations. 

I  think  it  would  l)e  the  best  policy,  not  only  for  the 
official  enforcing  the  laws,  hut  for  the  consumer  and 
manufacturer  as  well,  if  the  states  would  adopt,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  National  law  and  rulings. 


MINNESOTA’S  NEW  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COM^ 

MISSIONER. 

(FROM  OUR  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT.) 

Hon.  Joel  G.  Winkjer,  the  newly  appointed  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  impresses  one 
as  belonging  to  that  type  of  man  which  has  character- 


JOEL  S.  WINKJER. 

“Latitude  Without  Liberty,”  His  Slogan. 


ized  the  progressive  development  of  the  Northwest. 
Quiet  in  demeanor,  calm  of  speech,  an  attentive,  con¬ 
siderate  listener — then,  presto,  nature’s  alchemy  has 
transfused  the  gentleness  into  strength,  character,  de¬ 
cisiveness  of  purpose  and  independence  of  thought  and 
action.  So  appeared,  at  least,  the  successor  to  Com¬ 
missioner  French  in  a  recent  brief  interview.  Com¬ 
missioner  Winkjer  had  been  in  office  but  a  few  days 
and  was  hardly  prepared  to  speak  more  than  generally 
as  to  the  future.  Upon  the  subject  of  uniform  laws 
the  Commissioner  recognizes  of  course  that  no  law 
can  well  embrace  within  itself  all  the  colorings  re¬ 
quired  by  the  respective  states ;  but  it  may  be  stated 


emphatically  that  Commissioner  Winkjer  stands  firmly 
with  his  brethren  of  the  State  and  National  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
formity,  the  National  Law  to  be  the  basis  of  such  leg¬ 
islation,  subject  to  the  modifications  necessary  for 
proper  adjustment  to  the  respective  states. 

As  to  policies  of  administration  “Latitude  without 
Liberty”  will  be  the  new  Commissioner’s  shibboleth. 
Subordinates  in  every  branch  of  his  department  will 
be  given  hearty,  earnest  co-operation  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  the  Commissioner’s  own  desk  will  hereafter 
be  the  clearing'  house,  and  his  the  guiding  hand,  his 
the  word  in  the  last  analvsis,  for  Commissioner  Wink- 
jer  recognizes  to  a  nicety  the  extraordinary  powers  at 
the  command  of  a  subordinate  for  making  or  marring, 
for  promoting  or  blasting,  for  blessing  or  cursing,  the 
forces  of  our  commercial  life.  This  hard-headed 
reasoner  knows  that  as  his  is  the  blame  so  his  is  the 
responsibility,  and  he  proposes  to  shoulder  it.  He  is 
laying  out  a  deal  of  work ;  but  his  age — but  35  years — 
his  six  foot  four  inches,  his  clear  eye,  his  apparent 
ability  to  easily  detect  wheat  from  chaff,  these  all  ap¬ 
pear  tO'  the  observer  as  ample  equipment  for  the  task. 
Anti,  so,  hereafter  those  who  deal  with  the  Minnesota 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  may  know  that  the  de¬ 
cisions  have  the  hall-mark  of  the  Commissioner  him¬ 
self  whose  own  home-made  convictions  have  prevailed 
without  possibility  of  bias  or  prejudice  or  reprisal  on 
the  part  of  subordinate  official. 

The  Commissioner  is  first  in  taste  and  second  in 
predilection  a  dairyman.  He  comes  to  his  new  office 
indeed,  fresh  from  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington.  Naturally  his 
first  attention  is  to  the  dairy  industry.  He  is  already 
well  on  toward  a  system  for  an  inspection  of  Minne¬ 
sota  creameries.  In  his  published  announcement  he 
unconsciously  discloses  the  sort  of  an  official  he  is 
going  to  be.  There  is  no  bombast,  no  new-broom 
dust  or  odor,  no  great-I-am  atmosphere  about  it;  just 
the  simple  homely  statement  which  means  this ; — Some 
of  our  creameries  are  probably  bad ;  probably  they 
don’t  realize  how  bad  they  are  themselves.  I  will 
organize  an  inspection  and  report  the  results  to  the 
owners  of  these  places.  I  don’t  expect  to  be  obliged 
to  do  another  earthly  thing  because  it’s  just  common 
sense  and  self-defense  that  any  defects  will  be  quickly 
corrected  at  the  individual’s  expense.  I’ll  save  the 
state's  money ;  I’ll  save  time ;  I’ll  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  health  of  the  communities,  and  by  the 
way  I  won’t  have  time  left  to  shoot  off  either  any  can¬ 
non  or  my  mouth  about  it. 

Flappy  contrasts  might  be  drawn  between  all  this 
and  some  past  history,  but  it  is  not  harmonious  to  link 
Commissioner  Winkjer  with  the  past.  His  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  tense — a  wide-awake,  progressive,  careful  man, 
who  with  the  principles  outlined  above  to  guide  him, 
is  destined  to  give  to  those  with  whom  he  deals  a  safe 
and  sane  administration. 

“May  his  tribe  increase.” 


ABBOTT  RE-APPOINTED  IN  TEXAS. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  J.  S.  Abbott  of  Texas 
has  been  re-appointed  by  the  new  Governor.  Texas  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  Mr.  Abbott  re-appointed 
on  account  of  his  experience  in  the  food  work.  Com¬ 
missioners  who  once  acquire  experience  in  food  con¬ 
trol  work  are  more  valuable  to  their  constituents  than 
a  new  commissioner. 
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MEASURE  TO  CONTROL  COLD  STORAGE  INTRO¬ 
DUCED  IN  INDIANA  LEGISLATURE. 

Indiana  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  her  sister 
states  and  has  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly, 
now  in  session,  a  measure  designed  to  control  cold 
storage.  The  measure  was  suggested  l)y  Governor 
Marshall,  who  had  been  studying  the  cold  storage 
question  for  several  months  prior  to  his  active  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  assembly  sitting. 

In  efifect  the  bill  provides  for  the  control  of  the  cold 
storage  business  as  concerns  foodstuflfs  in  Indiana,  and 
the  sale  of  cold  storage  products  by  Indiana  merchants 
when  imported  from  other  states.  It  provides  that  all 
goods  ])laced  in  storage  shall  bear  the  date  of  their 
being  placed  in  the  storage  warehouses,  and  when  re¬ 
moved,  shall  bear  a  stamp  showing  the  date  of  re¬ 
moval.  A  graduated  scale  of  time  limits,  applicable 
to  nonpreserved  and  perishable  stuffs,  is  imposed  in 
the  bill. 

The  time  limit  as  included  in  the  bill  is  tentative  and 
is  expected  to  be  changed  considerably  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  opinions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  time  limit  for  virtually  all  the  perishable 
classes  of  foodstuffs  was  included  in  the  bill. 

The  measure  is  being  supported  by  the  hotel  men 
and  restaurant  keepers  of  the  state,  headed  by  Thomas 
Taggart,  proprietor  of  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
at  French  Lick,  and  of  the  Denison  Hotel,  in  this 
city. 

The  state  has  only  one  cold  storage  house  of  any 
great  importance  where  foodstuffs  are  stored  by  the 
proprietor.  The  owner  of  this  establishment,  it  is 
understood,  will  make  a  bitter  fight  against  the  meas- 
use,  and  is  expected  to  be  backed  up  by  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  commission  men  and 
cold  storage  operators.  The  bill  is  being  championed 
on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  by  State  Senator 
Dr.  Frank  Greenwell,  of  Allen  county. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to  provide  for  the 
marking  of  all  eggs  placed  in  storage  in  Indiana  so 
as  to  enable  the  health  authorities  to  determine  when 
such  eggs  were  placed  in  storage.  The  bill  has  caused 
considerable  interest,  but  it  is  not  attracting  much 
serious  thought. 

An  addition  of  25  per  cent  of  the  former  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  food  and  drug  work  for  the  state  board  of 
health  has  been  recommended  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  having  the  matter  in  charge.  The  increased  ap¬ 
propriation  is  to  be  utilized  in  furthering  the  crusade 
against  insanitary  food  producing  and  distributing  es¬ 
tablishments. 


MANN  INTRODUCES  NEW  BILLS  ON  TARIFF 

LEGISLATION. 

\'arious  bills  referring  to  tariff'  legislation  have  been 
introduced  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  existing  agitation  for  scientific  revision 
these  which  follow",  all  fathered  by  Representative 
IMann  of  Illinois,  should  be  of  interest: 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  :F)T7()  relates  to  putting  cattle,  swine,  horses, 
mules  and  sheep  imported  into  the  United  States  on  the  free 
list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  30778  relates  t')  putting  harley.  buckwheat, 
corn  or  maise,  rice,  rye  and  wheat  imported  into  the  United 
States  on  the  free  list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  30779  relates  to  putting  harley  malt,  corn 
meal,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  and  biscuits 
imported  into  the  United  States  on  the  free  list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  30780  relates  to  putting  butter,  cheese,  and 
milk  imported  into  the  United  States  on  the  free  list. 


H.  R.  Bill  No.  30781  relates  to  putting  l)eans,  beets,  onions, 
peas  and  potatoes  iTiiported  into  the  United  States  on  the  free 
list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  3078’2  relates  to  putting  eggs  imported  into 
the  United  States  on  the  free  list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  30783  relates  to  putting  hay,  straw,  and  flax 
straw  imported  into  the  United  States  on  the  free  list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  30784  relates  to  putting  hops  imported  into 
the  United  States  on  the  free  list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  30785  relates  to  putting  seeds  of  beet,  carrot, 
radish,  turnip,  rutabaga,  cabbage,  collard,  kale,  kohl-rabi, 
eggplant,  and  pepper  imported  into  the  United  States  on  the 
free  list. 

IT.  R.  Bill  No.  30780  relates  to  putting  fish  in  all  forms  and 
preparations  imported  into  the  United  .States  on  the  free  list. 

ff.  14.  Bill  No.  30787  relates  to  putting  meats  and  poultry 
of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  States  on  the  free  list. 

H.  R.  Bill  No.  30789  relates  to  putting  salt  imported  into 
the  United  States  on  the  free  list. 


TRADITIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  DR.  HERTER  IN 
CHEMICAL  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  FOLLOWED. 

The  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  819  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  over  the  signature  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  A.  N.  Richards,  makes  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  : 

Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Ur.  Christian  A.  Herter, 
Editor  in  Chief,  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry.  It  is  therefore 
proper  that  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  Journal 
should  be  assured  of  its  continuance  in  its  present  form.  A 
statement  of  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Journal  will  give  this  assurance. 

In  order  that  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry  should 
not  become  wholly  dependent  upon  one  individual.  Dr.  Chris¬ 
tian  A.  Herter,  one  of  its  founders,  invited  four  others  to 
join  with  him  in  the  formation  of  a  corporation,  which 
should  have  as  its  sole  purpose  the  creation,  conduct  and 
continuation  of  the  Journal. 

The  corporation  will  now  assume  full  charge  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  continue  the  publication  without  interruption.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  corporation  to 
adhere  to  the  traditions  established  by  Dr.  Herter. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Herter  from  the  management  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  necessitates  some  reorganization  of  the  editorial  staff. 
This  will  he  undertaken  in  the  immediate  future  by  the  cor¬ 
poration. 


POTATO  STARCH  IN  GERMANY. 

Potatoe.s  are  the  principal  source  of  the  starch  man¬ 
ufactured  in  Germany,  and  that  potato  starch,  known 
as  “kartofiTlmehl,”  enters  extensively  into  German 
export  trade. 

The  potatoes  are  fir.st  thoroughly  washed  and  then 
mashed  between  heavy  rolling  cylinders,  on  the  surface 
of  which  there  are  grooves  and  teeth  to  tear  up  the 
]:)otato  cells.  The  starch  is  washed  out  of  this  ground¬ 
up  pul]:)  by  means  of  running  water.  The  resulting  so- 
called  “starch  milk’’  is  first  drained  through  wire  or 
silk  screens  or  through  perforated  copper  plates,  to 
remove  the  cell  pulp,  after  which  it  is  allow'ed  to  flow 
directly  into  cement  settling  vats  or  caves,  or  it  may 
first  be  led  over  small,  gently  sloping  troughs  or  drains, 
upon  Avhich  the  purest  of  the  starch  then  settles. 

The  starch  from  the  settling  vats  and  from  the  set¬ 
tling  drains  is  refined  by  being  rinsed  in  stirring  vats, 
and  the  im]:)urities  and  cell  substances  are  skimmed 
or  dipped  off.  The  water  is  then  removed  by  special 
centrifugal  hydro-extractors  and  the  resulting  so- 
called  “green  starch”  is  generally  worked  up  into  dex¬ 
trin  and  sugar.  For  producing  the  starch  of  com¬ 
merce  it  must  be  further  dried  in  specially  construct¬ 
ed  drying  chambers.  The  potato  pulp,  or  cell  stuff, 
left  over  is  subjected  to  a  renewal  of  the  refining  proc¬ 
ess,  or  it  may  be  dried  and  fed  to  stock. 
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“THE  TWO  EMERYS.” 

If  ever  there  is  established  such  a  uniformity  in 
food  laws  as  shall  embrace  Wisconsin,  the  national 
law  and  all  state  laws  will  have  to  be  rewritten  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  Commissioner  Emery. 
At  least,  that  is  what  must  be  the  conclusion  from  the 
expression  in  an  article  from  Mr.  Emery’s  pen  in  the 
issue  of  La  Follctte's  Weekly  of  December  17.  The 
views  in  the  article  are  original  with  the  Wisconsin 
commissioner,  and  while  some  of  the  paragraphs  are 
reproduced  with  entire  fidelity  from  previous  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  same  author,  the  article  in  cjuestion 
suggests  the  final  development  of  a  radical  change  of 
attitude,  dependent  upon  what  force  or  circumstances 
we  can  only  guess  at  as  connected  with  Mr.  Emery's 
personal  feelings,  personal  prejudices  or  personal 
disappointments.  Certainly  few  of  his  arguments 
have  any  foundation  in  good  logic,  and  the  plea  he 
makes  against  uniformity  based  upon  the  “jokers” 
and  weaknesses  of  the  federal  law  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  weakest  of  all,  in  view  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  the  four  years  or  more  of  the 
law’s  existence. 

Mr.  Emery  entitles  his  article  in  La  Follette's 
“W’hy  Food  Interests  Want  ‘Uniformity,’”  and  its 
salient  features  we  shall  take  up  and  analyze  seriatim. 
The  opening  paragraph  is  as  follows ; 

“Uniformity  of  state  food  laws  with  the  present  national 
food  law,  with  its  special  trade-protecting  proclivities  and  pro¬ 
visions,  is  a  slogan  of  the  ‘trade’  with  which  to  thwart  ad¬ 
vanced  food  law  enactments  in  states  which  regard  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  ultimate  consumer  against  the  harmful  conse¬ 
quences  of  adulteration,  fraud  and  deception  in  foods  as  be¬ 
ing  paramount  to  the  promotion  of  the  special  interests  of 
the  trade.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  conditions,  the  na¬ 
tional  food  law,  its  jurisdiction  being  limited  so  far  as  the 
states  are  concerned  to  interstate  commerce,  relates  directly 
to  the  trade,  that  is,  to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again;  whereas, 
state  food  laws  have  or  should  have  for  their  object  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  one  who  purchases  for 
the  purpose  of  consumption.  The  transactions  of  the  trade 
are  for  profit;  the  transactions  of  the  ultimate  purchases  or 
consumers  are  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life.  Laws  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  must  be  adapted  to  the  end  sought,  and  to  conditions. 
If  conditions  differ,  laws  to  be  effective  must  differ.  Where 
great  fundamental  differences  exist  in  conditions,  they  consti¬ 
tute  inherent  obstacles  to  uniformity.  Conditions  among 
the  states  are  not  widelv  different  in  relation  to  food  law 
matters.  In  the  states,  food  laws  are  based  upon  the  police 
power.  These  laws  in  the  states  affect  the  consumers,  the 
retailers  of  foods  and  wholesale  dealers  in  interstate  trade. 


handling  articles  of  food  that  after  being  brought  into  the 
state  have  become  commingled  with  the  property  of  the  state 
and  hence  no  longer  subject  to  interstate  regulations.” 

It  seems  to  us  very  specious  and  hollow  to  attempt 
as  the  basis  of  an  argument  to  proclaim  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  conditions  under  which  state  laws  and 
national  law  would  operate,  merely  because  of  the 
different  jurisdictions  of  the  federal  and  state  courts. 
If  an  article  of  food  contravened  the  federal  law  con¬ 
cerning  adulteration  or  misbranding,  would  it  come 
any  more  or  any  less  under  the  condemnation  of  a 
state  law  having  the  same  provisions  against  adultera¬ 
tion  or  misbranding?  In  the  case  of  an  adulterated 
or  misbranded  article  found  in  interstate  commerce 
and  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  a  state,  uniformity  in 
the  state  law  with  the  federal  law  would  make  con¬ 
viction  of  the  guilty  party  doubly  sure.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Emery,  however,  seems  to  have  convinced 
himself  that  a  difference  in  jurisdiction  affords  the 
culprit  a  double  loophole  of  escape,  a  position  in  which 
he  will  have  few  supporters. 

Two  paragraphs  in  the  article  are  more  or  less  illu¬ 
minative  of  certain  things  Mr.  Emery  has  in  mind. 
They  read  as  follows : 

“Generally,  courts  of  the  rank  of  justice  of  the  peace  are 
called  upon  to  try,  in  the  lieginning,  cases  for  violations  of 
food  laws  in  the  states.  These  justices  of  the  peace  are  not 
trained  lawyers.  They  do  not  instruct  the  juries  as  to  what 
the  law  in  the  case  is.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  juries 
practically  determine  what  both  the  law  and  the  facts  are  in 
those  cases.  That  state  food  laws  may  be  effectively  enforced 
under  these  conditions  requires  that  they  be  quite  detailed  and 
specific — that  there  be  legal  definitions  and  standards  for  the 
various  terms  concerning  which  controversy  may  arise.  There 
being  some  similarity  of  conditions  in  these  respects  among 
the  states,  some  measure  of  uniformity  in  food  laws  among 
the  states  seems  practicable.” 

The  national  food  law  concerns  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  food  in  interstate  shipments  under  conditions 
differing  widely  from  those  under  which  retail  business  is 
carried  on.  Violations  of  the  national  food  law,  if  tried  at  all, 
must  be  tried  in  the  federal  courts,  the  learned  judges  of 
which  are  able  lawyers  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  law. 
They  determine  the  law  in  the  case.  The  jury  determine  only 
the  facts.  The  federal  judges  are  able  to  apply  the  broad  and 
general  provisions  of  the  national  food  law  to  particular 
cases.  They  are  able  to  determine  from  expert  testimony  the 
standards  that  should  govern  the  case.  With  such  widely 
different  conditions  prevailing  in  the  federal  government  and 
the  states,  it  seems  folly  to  argue  that  the  same  law  would 
operate  with  equal  effectiveness  over  all. 

In  its  present  general  form,  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  if  enacted  into  law  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  would  leave  certain  issues  of  fact  of  a  very 
far-reaching  nature  to  the  determination  of  the  jury  be¬ 
fore  which  any  violation  of  the  food  law  would  be 
tried.  Under  the  present  practice  in  the  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  jury  is  not  the  judge  of  the  law.  A  con¬ 
stitutional  or  legislative  provision  prevents  that.  The 
legislature,  in  making  laws,  determines  the  law.  The 
facts  only  are  determined  by  the  jury.  The  court  itself 
renders  the  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Upon  a 
food  law  framed  in  general  terms,  the  question  of  adul¬ 
teration  or  misbranding  would  become  an  issue  of 
fact.  If  the  law  contained  specific  “legal  definitions 
and  standards  for  the  various  terms  concerning  which 
controversv  may  arise” — in  other  words,  standards  of 
purity  and  strength  of  articles  of  food  and  drugs — 
then  the  only  uuestion  for  a  jury  to  decide  in  a  case 
where  misbranding  or  adulteration  was  charged  would 
be  Avhether  the  article  conformed  to  the  standard  or 
not,  no  matter  Avhether  the  standard  was  logical,  scien¬ 
tific  or  sensible,  or  the  direct  oposite.  Upon  appeal, 
the  onlv  thing  that  the  upper  courts  could  take  judicial 
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notice  of  would  be  whether  or  not  the  legislature  duly 
passed  the  law.  Under  such  a  condition,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Wisconsin  could  pass  a  law  forbidding  the 
sale  of  sound  red  apples,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  would  probably  heistate  to  over¬ 
throw  it. 

Commissioner  Emery  is  well  aware  of  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  law  in  his  own  state,  and  he  knows 
the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  jury.  He  wants 
power  granted  the  food  commissioner  by  means  of 
legislative  enactment  to  so  try  food  cases  as  to  deprive 
the  defendant  of  any  possible  chance  to  present  an 
adequate  defense.  He  wants  the  legislature  to  declare 
to  be  facts  things  that  he  knows  he  could  not  prove  to 
be  facts  before  a  jury,  were  the  jury  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  facts.  To  meet  the  uniformity  movement  upon 
an  open  and  above-board  basis  would  defeat  this  aim 
of  the  crafty  Wisconsin  commissioner. 

To  afford  a  plausible  groundwork  for  his  argument, 
and  apparently  to  confuse  the  reader,  Commissioner 
Emery  points  out  the  difference  in  jurisdiction  and 
procedure  between  state  laws  and  the  national  law  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  these  differences 
were  such  as  to  make  similarity  or  uniformity  in  laws 
impossible  of  attainment.  He  doubtless  reflected  when 
preparing  the  article  for  La  Follette's  Weekly  that  he 
was  appealing  to  a  special  class  of  readers,  but  why 
should  he  believe  that  all  his  readers  would  accept  his 
unannounced  attitude  that  the  proponents  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  laws  are  also  asking  for  similarity  in  procedure 
and  concurrent  jurisdiction,  as  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tone  of  the  article?  If  the  parent  government 
could  usurp  and  invade  the  state  police  power,  then 
uniformity  would  be  unnecessary.  Mr.  Emery  states 
the  difference  between  the  powers  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  states  very  clearly,  and  then  proceeds 
deliberately  to  misa])ply  it.  It  is  a  very  clumsy  setting 
up  of  the  man  of  straw. 

To  further  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
argument,  as  an  argument,  we  quote  several  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  La  Follette’s  article.  But,  before  quoting 
them,  would  it  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Emery  does  not  seriously  try  to  make  a  reason¬ 
able,  sane  argument,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him¬ 
self,  and  which  we  shall  try  to  uncover  later  on  ? 
And  may  we  not  here  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
giving  so  much  space  to  the  shallow,  empty,  illogical 
reasoning  and  bombastic  assertion  of  the  food  com¬ 
missioner  of  Wisconsin  in  his  efforts  to  support  a 
false  position— a  position  assumed  to  support  bad 
laws,  unfair  treatment  of  legitimate  manufacturing 
enterprises  and  the  needless  harassing  of  a  great  in¬ 
dustry?  Our  only  excuse  for  going  into  the  matter 
at  all  is  that  Mr.  Emery  occupies  a  position  of  more 
than  brief  authority,  and  his  utterances,  however 
futile  and  devoid  of  impressiveness  were  he  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  should  be  analyzed  and  his  conclusions 
attacked  so  long  as  he  is  the  food  and  dairy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  a  great  state.  His  motives  also  should  be 
examined,  and  if  the  examination  discloses  any  im¬ 
proper  plans,  they  should  be  circumvented.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  which  in  our  judgment  condemn  Mr.  Em¬ 
ery’s  article  and  shut  him  out  from  consideration  as 
an  honest  opponent  of  uniformity  are  contained  in 
these  paragraphs : 

The  theory  or  contention  that  the  present  national  food 
law  with  its  imperfections,  deficiencies,  weaknesses  and  emas¬ 
culation  by  interpretation  or  otherwise,  should  be  held  up  to 
the  states  as  the  embodiment  of  perfection;  that  it_ should  be 
accepted  by  the  states  as  the  culmination  of  all  wisdom  and 
all  efforts  to  secure  laws  that  shall  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 


pretense,  protect  the  consuming  public  against  harmful  adul¬ 
terations,  fraud  and  deceptions  in  food  products;  that  the 
states  should  in  food  laws  take  no  steps  in  advance  of  the 
present  national  law,  make  no  improvement  on  it;  that  there 
should  be  no  progress  in  these  matters  beyond  the  provisions 
of  the  present  national  law;  that  the  states  should  adopt  the 
shibboleth  of  mere  uniformity;  that  tlie  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  that  of  the  “three  secre- 
Uiries,”  rendered  on  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  special  food 
interests,  can  or  should  become  the  food  laws  of  the  states  is 
preposterous,  and  is  an  example  of  the  crafty  methods  of  or¬ 
ganized  big  food  business  which  ever  proclaims  its  belief  m 
the  principles  of  food  laws,  but  with  bland  artfulness  and 
cunning  ingenuity  seeks  to  circumvent  their  effective  enact¬ 
ment  into  law. 


Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  strenuous  appeal  for  “uni¬ 
formity”  on  the  part  of  the  combination  of  special  food  inter¬ 
ests  by  which  the  wide-spread  adulteration  of  foods  has  been 
practiced  is  not  an  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the  consumers 
against  the  harmful  consequences  of  adulteration  and  de¬ 
ception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products,  but  is 
an  appeal  for  their  own  gain.  Left  to  their  own  greed,  the 
protection  they  would  give  to  the  consumer  is  the  protection 
the  lion  would  give  to  the  lamb.  The  right  of  the  consuming 
public  to  protection  is  not  to  be  subordinated  to  the  clamor  of 
the  special  food  interests  for  more  “uniformity.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Emery  will  plead  lack  of  space  as  a 
reason  for  not  bringing  specific  evidence  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  assertions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did 
not  do  so,  for  in  their  absence  we  and  his  other  dis¬ 
criminating  readers  shall  have  to  classify  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  “imperfections,  deficiencies,  weaknesses  and 
emasculation”  of  the  present  food  law,  and  his  dec¬ 
laration  about  the  “combination  of  special  food  in¬ 
terests  by  which  the  widespread  adulteration  of  food 
has  been  practiced”  as  among  the  things  “not  proven.” 
To  “bland  artfulness  and  cunning  ingenuity”  we  con¬ 
cede  only  the  rights  of  a  classic.  Mr.  Emery  has  used 
that  expression  so  often  that  it  deserves  that  designa¬ 
tion.  The  reference  to  hearings  "ex  parte”  before 
the  three  secretaries  is  a  subterfuge,  if  not  worse. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  estab¬ 
lishing  standards  and  rendering  decisions  under  the 
national  law  has  been  done  in  full  conformity  with 
the  law,  and  all  hearings  have  been  public.  We  do 
not  dignify  these  things  as  figments  of  the  imagination 
of  Mr.  Emery.  He  is  an  intelligent  man.  If  he  be¬ 
lieves  all  that  he  himself  has  said  in  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  last  quoted,  it  is  a  serious  reflection  on  his 
intelligence. 

We  have  stated  that  we  do  not  believe  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Emery  is  bona  fide.  We  suggested  in  the  open¬ 
ing  lines  of  this  editorial  that  his  present  position  is 
a  radical  change  of  attitude  upon  the  .'^ubject  of  uni¬ 
formity.  One  has  but  to  follow  up  his  record  to  find 
certain  peculiarities  of  temperament  that  may  account 
in  a  measure  for  this.  He  is  assertive.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  his  position  looms  large  in  his  imagination. 
He  lacks  a  sense  of  humor.  Assertive,  pompous, 
arrogant,  bigoted,  devoid  of  a  sense  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  he  is  prone  to  believe  that  the  legislation  on 
food  subjects  that  has  been  enacted  in  his  own 
state  is  a  little  in  advance  of  anything  that  has 
been  enacted  anywhere  else,  and  in  .some  senses  it 
is.  It  is  more  drastic,  more  impracticable  and  more 
radical  than  in  any  other  state,  and  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  it  is  useless  in  conserving  the  real  interests 
of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Commissioner  Emery 
belongs  to  a  school  which  believes  that  the  more  laws 
the  better  the  government,  and  that  the  Federal  law 
and  all  the  state  laws  should  have  standards  of  purity 
and  strength  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drugs  written 
in  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Since  his  appointment  as 
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Eood  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin  he  has 
been  an  active  i)articipant  in  the  delil)erations  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Eood  and  Dairy 
Departments,  formerly  the  National  Association  of 
State  Dairy  and  Eood  De])artments.  It  was  he  who 
formulated  the  change  in  name,  which  was  made  to 
enable  the  association  to  embrace  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  National  Eood  and 
Drug  Act,  Mr.  Emery  was  a  frequent  and  forcible 
advocate  of  uniformity.  He  foresaw  disaster  for 
any  national  law  that  did  not  promote  uniformity 
in  state  laws.  In  his  discussion  of  the  address  of 
Commissioner  Jones,  of  Illinois,  on  “Plniform  Label¬ 
ing,”  at  the  St.  Paul  convention  in  1903,  he  used  these 
words ; 

The  requisite  leading  or  pioneer  force  for  compelling  uni¬ 
form  labeling  is  to  be  found  in  a  national  food  law.  A  na¬ 
tional  standard  or  model  for  state  standards  seems  to  be  a 
prime  necessity.  Until  a  national  food  law  is  enacted,  the 
necessary  conditions  for  uniform  labeling  among  the  states 
will  be  lacking.  Until  a  national  food  law  is  enacted,  defi¬ 
nitely  fixing  the  standards  so  far  as  possible  and  prescribing 
that  food  products  shall  be  labeled,  and  that  the  labels  shall 
be  true  to  the  name  and  character  of  the  food  or  product, 
there  is  little  hope  for  accomplishing  very  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults  in  the  way  of  uniform  labeling  among  the  states. 

In  this  view  that  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  na¬ 
tional  food  legislation  is  to  furnish  a  model  or  standard  for 
state  laws,  with  a  purpose  of  securing  as  much  uniformity  as 
possible  among  the  states,  what  the  character  of  a  national 
food  law  shall  be  becomes  a  matter  of  highest  importance. 
If  a  national  law  be  weak,  it  will  weaken  every  state  law.  If 
it  be  wisely  framed,  or  so  framed  that  it  contains  within  its  • 
provisions  any  clause  or  word  that  would  cause  it  to  be¬ 
come  ineffective  or  inoperative,  its  tendency  would  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  like  defects  in  state  laws.  A  national  food  law  of  such 
character  might  prove  more  of  a  calamity  than  a  blessing  to 
the  great  consuming  public.  We  should  do  all  in  our  power 
to  avert  any  suchTesults.  (Pages  578-579  in  printed  pro¬ 
ceedings.) 

As  we  have  seen  from  ]\Ir.  Emery’s  remarks  at 
St.  Paul,  he  had  some  ideas  on  wliat  a  national 
food  law  ought  to  be.  As  the  time  approached 
for  the  concentration  of  the  various  ideas  and 
plans  into  enactment  as  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  on  food  control,  Tiir:  American  Food 
Journal  proposed  a  law  'of  comparatively  simple 
terms  that  would  meet  the  situation  and  remove  the 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  states  who  feared  an 
invasion  of  their  powers  by  the  Federal  government. 
It  provided  merely  that  articles  of  foods  and  drugs 
entering  into  interstate  commerce  should  he  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  against  adulterating  or 
misbranding  of  the  state  into  which  they  were  shipped, 
in  original  packages  or  otherwise.  That  there  may 
be  no  mistake  in  the  understanding  of  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Emery  on  uniformity  at  that  period,  we  reproduce 
his  letter  opposing  this  bill  and  endorsing  the  bill 
which  was  eventually  passed  (Page  470,  Hearings 
before  Committee  on  Agriculture,  1906)  ; 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 

]\Iadison,  Wisconsin,  February  12,  IbOC. 
Hon.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Washinglon,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  February  lOth.  In 
reply,  will  sav  that  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Departments,  assembled  at  the  eighth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  September  20  to  October  1,  1904,  at  Congress  Hall  on 
the  St.  Louis  Purchase  Exposition  grounds,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
hereliy  records  its  endorsement  of  the  Hepburn  (Hej'burn) 
pure  food  bill,  H.  R.  029.5,  as  passed  January  19,  1904,  by  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  most  urgently  re¬ 
quests  the  passage  of  the  same  by  the  United  States  Senate.” 


I  understand  that  resolution  to  have  committed  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  named  to  the  support  of  the  liill  specified  in  the  reso¬ 
lution.  1  believe  tliat  the  members  of  that  Association 
thought  that  tlie  bill  might  be  improved  by  some  amendments, 
but  that  Association  indorsed  the  salient  principles  and 
features  of  that  bill. 

If  by  the  Lorimer  bill  (H.  R.  138-5.3)  is  meant  the  bill  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  American  Food  Journal  bill,  then 
I  must  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
and  I  have  indicated  the  same  to  Mr.  Eaton,  chemist  for  the 
Illinois  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  who  has  twice  written 
me  concerning  the  merits  of  that  l)il]. 

I  favor  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  that  shall  author¬ 
ize  the  fixing  of  food  standards  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  government.  While  tlie  standards  that  have  already 
been  fixed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  may  in  some  particulars  be  improved  and  require  modi¬ 
fication  as  time  passes,  still  I  believe  that  pure  food  laws  will 
be  more  effective  in  securing  the  just  purposes  of  such  laws 
by  having  authority  to  fix  food  standards  lodged  in  some  ad¬ 
ministrative  department  of  the  United  States  government.  I 
fear  that  the  depending  upon  states  to  fix  food  standards 
without  such  authority  vested  in  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  will  result  in  weak  and  ineffective  results. 

On  this  subject  of  national  standards,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  recorded  on  page  -58()  of  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments,  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1903,  that  on  a  morion 
of  Commissioner  Jones,  from  Illinois,  “That  it  be  the  sense 
of  this  association  that  when  estal)lishcd  hy  the  United  State.s 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  these  standards  be  the  standards 
fixed  by  this  association,  that  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  Heyburn  bill,  introduced  in  the  present  Congress, 
seems  to  me  to  he  the  best  law  that  I  have  so  far  seen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Q.  Emery.  Commissioner. 

The  law"  w-as  enacted ;  courts  and  executive  officer.s 
have  construed  it,  and  herein  lies  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Emery's  loss  of  interest  in  nniforniity.  Courts  have 
failed  to  declare  foods  to  be  adulterated  in  all  cases 
wdiere  (Mr.  Emery  believes  they  should  have  been  so 
declared ;  high  scientific  bodies  have  declared  to  be 
harmless  and  w'holesome  those  things  w'hich  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  ]irej lichees  lead  him  to  denounce  as  poison¬ 
ous  and  deleterious.  It  seems  to  he  Emery  versus 
courts  and  scientists.  Uniformitv  of  the  Wisconsin 
law  w"ith  that  of  the  thirty-nine  states  w"hich  have 
adopted  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  a  model 
depends  upon  the  national  act  meeting  the  approval  of 
the  Wisconsin  commissioner,  otherw"ise  Wisconsin 
wdll  stay  out  of  the  uniformity  movement. 

Commissioner  Emery  follow-s  the  doctrine  that  food 
standards  should  form  part  of  the  statutes.  It  is 
shared  bv  a  great  many  other  men,  more  or  less 
shrewal.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  such  standards 
might  be  unjust,  and  that  an  article  of  food  under 
examination  in  a  court  might  have  a  surer  chance  of 
justice  if  standards  did  not  exist  as  a  part 
of  the  statute  on  the  subject.  Courts  have  a  w"ay 
of  looking  at  food  problems  differently  from  food 
commissioners.  That  fact  is  a  freciuent  source  of 
complaint  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  but  up  to 
date  Commissioner  Emery  is  the  only  member  of  that 
organization  who  has  given  evidence  of  thinking  him¬ 
self  greater  than  the  courts. 

IMr.  Emery  w'as  committed  to  uniformity  in  more 
than  one  way.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  of  the  convention  at  Hartford  in  1906, 
and  at  Jamestowm  in  1907,  he  w^as  instrumental  in 
reporting  resolutions  favoring  uniformity  in  state  food 
laws,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  1907  resolu¬ 
tions  contained  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Emery’s  discontent  in  the  following  proviso,  wdiich 
was  very  evidently  his  handiwork : 
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And,  resolved  further,  that  we  strongly  favor  such  uni¬ 
formity  in  national  and  state  food  laws  as  can  be  made  to 
comprise  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  features  of  present 
state  and  national  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  and  with  the 
effect  of  protecting  the  consuming  public  against  adulteration 
and  fraud,  and  without  imposing  any  hardship  on  the  trade 
not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose;  but 
we  strongly  oppose  that  uniformity  in  national  and  state  food 
laws  which  comes  only  to  relieve  the  trade  from  hardship  by 
writing  into  those  laws  the  weakest  and  least  effective  fea¬ 
tures  of  present  laws,  and  “such  cunning  ingenuity”  that 
while  bearing  a  fair  countenance,  they  carry  the  elements  of 
disaster  in  the  courts  and  to  the  consuming  public. 

In  fact,  this  remarkable  paragraph  clearly  fore¬ 
shadows  its  presumable  author's  present  attitude.  It 
also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Commissioner 
Emery’s  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments.  The 
Denver  convention  of  1909,  over  which  he  presided, 
saw  his  finish.  There  were  other  points  of  difiference 
between  Mr.  Emery  and  the  other  commissioners  than 
the  matter  of  uniformity  in  laws.  These  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  are  more  important  per  se  than  uniformity, 
but  they  involve  that  question  as  well.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  his  article  in  La  Follettc’s  Weekly  is  not  wholly 
explicit  or  honest  in  its  statements. 

Mr.  Emery’s  attitude  is  perhaps  best  described  by 
the  term  disgruntled.  His  views  upon  one  important 
question  were  successfully  opposed  by  a  majority  of 
the  assembled  commissioners  at  Denver.  He  refused 
to  submit  to  their  judgment.  It  happened  to  be  also 
the  judgment  of  several  very  able  scientists,  but  it  was 
not  Mr.  Emery’s.  How  much  of  his  attitude  at  that 
time  and  subsequent  action  may  be  due  to  belief  in 
the  correctness  of  his  own  ideas  and  how  much  to 
that  element  of  assertiveness  and  pomposity  in  his 
makeup  is  open  to  question.  We  believe  that  his 
present  attitude  upon  uniformity  and  all  that  it  carries 
is  not  bona  fide.  It  is  assumed,  as  we  have  indicated, 
to  bolster  up  a  bad  cause. 

Up  to  1907,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  product 
known  commonly  as  corn  syruj)  and  scientifically  as 
glucose  was  permitted  to  be  sold  everywhere  without 
restriction  as  corn  syrup.  Chapter  557  of  the  laws  of 
Wisconsin  of  1907  amended  Chapter  152,  laws  of  1905, 
which  regiflated  the  sale  of  .syrup,  molasses  and  glu¬ 
cose  mixtures,  by  striking  out  the  words  “corn  syrup,’’ 
thereby  rendering  it  illegal  to  sell  corn  syrup  under 
that  name.  This  action  was  very  like  a  provision 
requiring  that  salt  be  sold  as  chloride  of  sodium,  on 
the  plea  that  the  term  “salt”  is  not  specific  enough. 

Wherein  this  law,  which  was  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  through  the  direct 
influence  of  Commissioner  Emery,  benefits  the  utli- 
mate  consumer  is  not  shown.  That  it  accomplishes 
that  result  is  not  urged.  The  actual  result  has  been 
to  enormously  decrease  the  sale  of  a  highly  merito¬ 
rious  and  nutritious  product  in  the  state.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  practically  deprived  of  a  benefit  he  would 
otherwise  enjoy,  because  corn  syrup  is  cheaper  and 
as  wholesome  as  any  article  that  may  be  used  in  its 
stead.  What  the  passage  of  the  law  really  did  was  to 
gratify  the  craze  of  Commissioner  Emery  for  arbi¬ 
trary  action.  It  carried  out  his  ideas  of  arbitrary 
standards.  Syrup,  according  to  his  reasoning,  is  only 
one  thing.  The  same  principle  applied  to  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  and  enforced  in  law  would  create  a 
condition  that  the  ultimate  consumer  would  rise  up 
and  protest  against  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

This  entering  wedge  of  what  Mr.  Emery  would 
perhaps  denominate  advanced  food  legislation  has  run 
the  course  of  the  state  courts,  and  is  now  before  the 


United  States  Supreme  Court  and  pending  determina¬ 
tion  the  Commissioner  stands  enjoined  from  enforcing 
the  law  itself.  Tut  it  serves  its  purpose  as  an  “ex¬ 
ample.”  Its  drastic  and  unreasonable  character  will 
prevent  its  adoption  in  other  states.  In  fact,  numer¬ 
ous  other  states  have  declared  the  sale  of  corn  syrup 
under  that  name  to  be  perfectly  legal.  Tut  while  Com¬ 
missioner  Emery  can  point  to  it  as  upon  the  statute 
books  of  his  state,  he  can  use  it  as  an  argument  against 
uniformity.  He  can  declare  that  producers  of  corn 
syrup  are  food  adulterators,  and  he  can  build  muck¬ 
rake  articles  upon  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  motives  of  Mr.  Emery. 
One  or  two  hypotheses  present  themselves.  As  sug¬ 
gested,  his  influence  with  his  brother  commissioners 
is  practically  nil ;  unlike  Othello,  his  occupation  is  not 
gone.  Not  to  be  able  to  rule  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  probably 
hurts  him.  To  meet  the  view  of  others  quite  as  able 
and  honest  as  himself,  but  more  progressive,  does  not 
comport  with  his  dignity.  Therein  lies  the  key  to  his 
conduct.  It  is  the  dignity  of  Commissioner  Emery 
against  every  other  consideration.  He  is  committed  to 
radicalism — radicalism  that  borders  on  charlatanism 
— to  such  an  extent  that  he  believes  he  cannot  recede 
and  conserve  his  dignity. 

We  give  Commissioner  Emery  credit  for  force  of 
character,  ability,  education.  Tut  his  administration 
of  his  office  is  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  producers,  as 
well  as  to  consumers,  and  his  unwillingness  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  vast  majority  on  the  subject  of  uni¬ 
formity  is,  in  our  view,  an  evidence  of  incompetence 
for  the  duties  of  the  office  that  will  sooner  or  later  be 
recognized  in  his  own  state. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  uniformity  in  state  law^s 
practically  all  men  are  agreed  as  to  its  desirability. 
The  unanimous  declaration  of  every  important  public 
body  that  has  gone  on  record  on  the  question  of  uni¬ 
form  laws  is  in  favor  of  the  movement.  This  was  the 
case  with  Commissioner  Emery’s  colleagues  in  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments.  It  is  the  declaration  of  the  Governors’ 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  Laws, 
three  times  enunciated,  namely,  at  Detroit  in  1908,  at 
Milwaukee  in  1909  and  at  Chattanooga  in  1910,  and 
this  body  is  composed  of  delegates  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  save  one,  from  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  and  Hawaii,  appointed  by  the  governors 
with  legislative  sanction.  The  governors  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  themselves,  at  their  two  recent  conferences 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  uniformity.  The  spectacle  of 
one  man  standing  in  opposition  to  a  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment  that  is  proceeding  with  gigantic  strides,  upon 
such  slender  basis  of  opposition  as  Commissioner 
Emery  has,  partakes  of  opera  bouft'e. 

Some  of  Wisconsin’s  food  laws  have  stood  too  long 
as  a  barrier  to  trade.  Every  progressive  city  in  the 
Union  and  every  state  is  engaged  in  a  commercial 
movement  to  promote  the  use  of  its  own  products, 
and  find  new  markets  for  them,  some  of  them  using 
expensive  advertising  methods.  Wisconsin  stands 
alone  in  opposition  to  this  extension  of  food  markets, 
and  that  opposition  curtails  the  market  for  one  of  its 
])rincipal  agricultural  products,  in  the  person  of  its 
food  commissioner,  who  makes  it  his  boast  in  his 
official  report  that  he  has  succeeded  in  driving  out  of 
the  state  commodities  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
other  forty-five  states  freely  admit,  on  the  sole  and 
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only  allegation  that  they  are  dishonestly  labeled — dis¬ 
honestly  labeled  in  the  opinion  of  one  man.  It  is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  work  of  Commissioner 
Emery  that  nowhere  in  the  recent  message  of  Gover¬ 
nor  IMcGovern  to  the  Adsconsin  Legislature  is  there 
any  reference  to  it.  It  is  not  even  damned  with  faint 
praise — it  is  utterly  ignored. 


SCIENCE  VERSUS  PREJUDICE. 

Writers  in  popular  magazines  are  so  prone  to  disre¬ 
gard  scientific  facts  when  writing  upon  food  subjects, 
and  so  apt  to  permit  prejudice  to  usurp  the  place  of 
unbiased  reasoning  when  discussing  the  question  of 
preservatives  and  other  matters,  that  ei¥orts  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  popular  mind  upon  these  things  are  difficult 
and  sometimes  utterly  futile.  We  read  the  same  old 
ex])loded  theories  and  misstatements  repeated  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  low-priced  household  magazines  cater¬ 
ing  ostensibly  to  the  rec|uirements  of  the  home,  that 
it  seems  more  or  less  important  that  the  people  gener¬ 
ally  should  be  set  right  on  these  subjects.  A  quite 
recent  article  on  “Woman  and  Pure  Eoods"  in  To¬ 
day’s  Magazine,  by  Laura  A.  Smith,  is  filled  with 
these  evidences  of  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  writer.  One  paragraph  attracts  our  attention, 
which  we  reproduce : 

Tlie  housewife’s  common  sense  will  tell  her  that  while  a 
certain  chemical  compound  used  as  a  preservative  may  not 
be  harmful  in  itself  taken  in  small  quantities,  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  used,  means  that  manufacturers  need  not  keep  their 
premises  clean  and  sanitary,  that  they  can  use  decaying 
vegetables  and  fruits,  that  they  can  pass  any  kind  of  food 
product  upon  the  family  because  of  this  preservative  and  dyes. 

\\T  presume  the  author  refers  to  benzoate  of  soda 
when  she  speaks  of  a  “certain  chemical  compound.” 
She  refers  to  it  directly  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  so 
our  presumption  is  probabh’  correct.  The  best  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  statement  that  manufacturers  “can  use 
decaying  vegetables  and  fruits”  “because  of  this  pre¬ 
servative  and  coal  tar  dyes,”  is  the  recent  analysis 
of  this  sul)ject  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Beall,  editor  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical  Reviezv.  Dr.  Beal 
says : 

Pure  sodium  benzoate  is  a  practically  odorless  and  colorless 
salt  of  sodium  and  benzoic  acid ;  with  a  somewhat  sweetish 
astringent  taste.  It  neither  imparts  taste  nor  changes  the  taste 
of  food  products,  unless  added  in  large  quantities  to  mild 
flavored  compounds.  It  can  not  impart  color,  nor  produce 
a  change  in  the  color  of  mixtures  to  which  it  is  added. 

When  used  in  sufficient  amount  with  unfermented  mate¬ 
rial  it  will  prevent  fermentation,  but  when  added  to  partly 
spoiled  substances,  no  matter  how  much  be  used,  it  can  only 
put  a  stop  to  further  spoiling;  it  can  not  alter  the  appearance, 
odor,  or  flavor  of  the  spoiled  portion  one  iota. 

It  leaves  every  mixture  just  where  it  found  it,  except  that 
it  might  impart  its  own  slightly  disagreeable  taste  if  added 
in  considerable  excess  to  products  which  have  little  or  no 
flavor  of  their  own. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  experiment  performed  by 
Professor  Long,  of  the  Referee  Board,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  prominent  medical  men: 

Professor  Long  took  a  lot  of  thoroughly  rotten  tomatoes, 
bananas,  pears,  etc.,  and  made  a  catsup  from  them.  “A  worse 
lot  of  raw  material  could  not  be  imagined.” 

The  resulting  product  was  divided  into  three  portions,  one 
was  left  untreated,  to  one  was  added  sodium  benzoate  in 
preservative  proportions,  and  to  the  third  was  added  common 
salt,  vinegar  and  the  usual  spices  used  in  catsup. 

The  first  looked,  tasted  and  smelled  for  what  it  was,  a 
cooked  mess  of  rotten  tomatoes,  etc. 

The  portion  to  which  sodium  benzoate  was  added  looked, 
smelled  and  tasted  like  the  first  portion. 

The  third,  containing  the  so-called  condimental  preserva¬ 
tives,  looked,  smelled  and  tasted  like  a  fair  grade  of  commer¬ 
cial  catsup. 

Here  we  have  part  of  the  secret  why  some  manufacturers 


are  so  anxious  to  have  benzoate  catsup  brought  into  discredit. 
1  he  latter  retains  the  delicate,  toothsome  flavor  of  the  fruit 
from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  every  one  who  enjoys  the  real 
tomato  flavor  will  prefer  it  to  the  heavily  ;-;piced  and  acid- 
doped  concoctions.  If  the  finer  catsups  are  driven  from  the 
market,  the  manufacturer  can  use  any  kind  of  material,  ripe 
or  rotten,  scraps  or  skins,  either  clean  or  unclean  vessels, 
either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  ,and  finally  cover  up  and 
disguise  his  rotten  messes  by  the  liberal  use' of  sugar,  acetic 
acid,  spices  and  salt. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  presidential  com¬ 
mission  to  determine  the  fact  that  sodium  benzoate  is  in¬ 
capable  of  concealing  defects  or  covering  up  rottenness.  The 
experiment  can  be  performed  by  any  housewife,  and  our 
critic’s  ability  as  a  scientist  and  his  sincerity  as  a  reformer 
thereby  ascertained  in  a  far  more  effectual  manner  than  by 
reams  of  argument. 

*  *  --K  *  *  ^  M: 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  create  prejudice 
against  sodium  benzoate  by  the  epithetical  method,  i.  e.,  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  it  such  epithets  as  “poisonous  drug,”  “artificial  anti¬ 
septic,”  “chemical  compound,”  “coal-tar  derivative,”  or  any 
other  name  which  might  be  presumed  to  have  an  ominous 
sound  to  the  ears  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  technical 
meaning  of  such  terms. 

_  Let  us  test  the  value  of  this  argument  by  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  relationships  of 
some  of  the  antiseptics  most  commonly  used  in  food  products 
and  which  are  employed  to  preserve  catsups,  etc.,  when 
sodium  benzoate  is  omitted,  namely,  the  so-called  “condi¬ 
mental  preservatives.” 

These  are  substances  which  in  addition  to  being  very  active 
antiseptics  also  possess  condimental  value,  that  is,  they  may 
be  used  as  relishes  with  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  sugar,  common  salt,  vinegar,  the  various  aromatic 
and  pungent  spices,  etc. 

Of  cane  sugar,  originally  obtained  exclusively  from  the 
sugar  cane,  but  now  also  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
from  the  juices  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  maple,  little  need 
be  said,  except  to  mention  the  curious  fact  that  when  it  first 
began  to  become  common,  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  predicted  all  sorts  of  dire  consequences  from  its 
use  as  a  regular  article  of  diet.  Its  use  is  prohibited  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  characterized  by  the  excretion  of  excessive 
quantities  of  glucose  in  the  urine. 

Common  salt  is  equally  well  known.  .Although  its  elements, 
sodium  and  chlorine,  are  very  active  corrosive  poisons  in  the 
free  state,  yet  the  two  combined  exhibit  neither  caustic  nor 
corrosive  properties. 

Medicinally  salt  is  an  active  emetic,  the  average  dose  for 
this  purpose  being  4  drachms,  less  being  required  for  persons, 
as  savages,  who  use  but  little  salt  in  their  diet.  The  use  of 
salted  foods  exclusively  induces  the  diseased  condition  known 
as  scurvy,  the  dread  of  whalemen  in  the  early  days.  Upon 
the  smaller  animals  in  sufficient  amount  it  acts  as  a  quick 
poison,  and  is  said  to  be  used  to  poison  chickens  by  adding  it 
to  their  food  in  large  excess. 

Vinegar  is  essentially  diluted  acetic  acid.  In  this  country 
it  was  originally  almost  exclusively  made  by  permitting  “hard 
cider,”  i.  e.,  eider  which  had  become  alcoholic,  to  undergo 
spontaneous  acetic  fermentation.  In  the  same  way  wine 
vinegar  results  from  the  acetic  fermentation  of  wine.  In 
addition  to  water  and  acetic  acid,  cider  and  wine  vinegars 
contain  small  quantities  of  other  ingredients  which  modify 
their  odor,  flavor  and  color. 

Cider  and  wine  vinegars,  of  course,  cannot  be  had  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  some  other 
source  of  supply  has  to  be  sought.  This  demand  is  met  by 
artificially  prepared  vinegars,  such  as  wood  or  distilled  vine¬ 
gar,  and  malt  or  spirit  vinegar,  etc.  Wood  vinegar  is  obtained 
by  distilling  wood  in  iron  retorts,  and  separating  the  acetic 
acid  from  the  tar  and  crude  pyroligneous  acid  by  a  process 
too  complicated  for  description  here. 

The  two  artificial  vinegars  most  used  in  food  preservation 
are  obtained  by  first  making  a  beer  from  malted  grain,  and 
converting  the  alcoholic  liquid  thus  obtained  to  vinegar,  either 
directly  or  after  distillation,  the  acetification  being  produced 
by  causing  the  liquid  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  a  suitable  ferment. 
When  the  beer  is  acetified  directly,  the  product  is  malt  vine¬ 
gar,  when  distilled  before  acetification  the  product  is  spirit 
vinegar  or  whiskv  vinegar. 

All  of  the  artificial  vinegars  are  less  finely  flavored  than 
cider  or  wine  vinegar  and  command  a  lower  price  on  the 
market. 

No  matter  from  what  source  obtained,  the  essential  con¬ 
stituent  of  vinegar  is  its  actic  acid,  the  sour  principle. 
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Acetic  acid  in  the  pure  and  undiluted  state  is  a  highly  cor¬ 
rosive  poison,  and  when  sold  hears  the  skull  and  cross-bones 
label.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  dissolve  warts  and  corns,  and 
large  quantities  are  used  in  the  arts.  Authors  on  toxicology 
class  it  as  a  poison  and  record  cases  of  its  use  with  fatal 
results. 

Used  in  excess,  vinegar  causes  severe  gastric  disorders,  and 
in  weakly  persons  or  children  might  and  probably  would 
occasion  disease.  Its  use  is  prohibited  in  certain  pathological 
conditions. 

Salt  is  an  inorganic  chemical  compound,  but  sugar  and 
acetic  acid  are  classed  by  chemists  as  derivatives  of  methane 
or  marsh  gas  (one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  coal  gas 
and  natural  gas),  because  they  contain  some  portion  of  the 
methane  radical  in  their  molecules. 

In  like  manner  chemists  classify  all  of  the  compounds  which 
are  named  below,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  as  derivatives 
of  benzene  (found  in  coal-tar),  because  they  contain  some 
portion  of  the  benzene  nucleus  in  their  molecules. 

Oil  of  cloves  consists  mainly  of  eugenol,  of  which  it  should 
contain  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  a  small  amount  of  eugenol 
acetate,  and  some  compounds  which  are  best  described  to  the 
layman  by  the  statement  that  they  closely  resemlde  turpentine 
in  composition  and  properties. 

Eugenol  is  a  compound  related  to  common  carbolic  acid 
(phenol),  in  chemical  structure  and  properties. 

Oil  of  allspice  is  very  similar  to  oil  of  cloves  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  properties.  It  should  contain  not  less  than  65  per 
cent  of  eugenol. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  consists  mainly  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  with 
smaller  quantities  of  esters  and  cinnamic  acid.  Like  the  alde¬ 
hydes  generally  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  Large  quantities 
are  manufactured  from  coal-tar  benzene.  The  Pharmacopceia 
assigns  it  the  average  dose  of  1  grain,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  average  dose  of  carbolic  acid. 

All  three  of  these  oils  rank  high  as  antiseptics  and  pre¬ 
servatives,  and  in  the  concentrated  form  are  active  irritant- 
narcotic  poisons,  acting  much  like  carbolic  acid,  though  a 
larger  dose  w'ould  probably  be  required  to  produce  death. 
They  are  also  harmful  if  used  to  excess  in  the  diluted  state. 

To  save  tedious  repetition  it  may  be  said  that  the  volatile 
oils  or  flavoring  principles  of  all  of  the  spices,  including  those 
of  lemon  and  orange,  and  the  oils  of  mu.stard  and  of  black 
pepper,  are  classed  by  chemists  among  the  compound.s  wdiich 
are  derivatives  of  coal-tar  benzene.  In  the  concentrated 
state  all  of  them  are  active  irritant  and  narcotic  poisons,  some 
more  and  some  less  so  than  those  named.  All  are  excellent 
antiseptics  and  preservatives,  properties  which  they  owe 
mainly  to  the  benzene  nucleus  which  they  contain.  (It  was 
on  this  account  that  spices  were  extensively  employed  by  the 
f‘*’cient  Egyptians  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead.)  All 
ak'2  injurious  in  the  diluted  state  when  used  to  excess.  All 
of  them  are  drugs  and  chemicals.  All  have  powerful  flavors 
and  odors,  and  on  this  account  may  be  used  to  disguise  the 
flavor  and  odor  of  partly  decomposed  and  rotten  animal  and 
vegetable  material. 

In  comparing  the  above  mentioned  condimental  antiseptics 
with  sodium  henzote  the  following  resemblances  and  differ¬ 
ences  are  worthy  of  note : 

(1)  All  except  sugar,  salt  and  acetic  acid,  are  chemically 
considered  as  derivatives  of  coal-tar  benzene.  Some  can  be 
artificially  prepared  from  that  substance,  some  cannot. 

(2)  All  of  the  substances  named,  except  sodium  benzoate, 
sugar  and  salt,  are  active  irritant  and  narcotic  poisons  in  the 
pure  state  and  might  be  used  for  suicidal  purposes,  the  fatal 
dose  for  some  being  more  and  for  others  less  than  carbolic 
acid. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  for  a  normal  healthy 
person  to  commit  suicide  with  salt,  sugar  or  sodium  benzoate, 
though  he  might  make  himself  ill  by  taking  an  excessive 
quantity  of  any  one  of  them. 

(3)  With  the  exception  of  salt  and  sugar,  the  average  dose 
as  stated  by  the  Pharmacopceia,  or  by  any  standard  work  on 
materia  medica,  is  smaller  for  any  of  the  condiments  named 
than  the  average  dose  of  sodium  benzoate,  the  dose  of  the 
latter  ranging  from  twice  as  much  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times  as  much  as  some  of  the  others. 

(4)  Without  a  single  exception,  all  of  the  compounds 
named  are  capable  of  acting  injuriously  if  taken  to  excess, 
even  in  dilute  form.  The  injurious  effect  would  probably  be 
greater  in  the  aged,  and  w'eakly,  or  in  persons  affl'ictccl  with 
any  form  of  kidney  disease.  Even  sugar  is  prohibited  in 
diabetes. 

(5)  All  of  them.,  with  the  single  exception  of  sodium  ben¬ 
zoate,  possess  powerful  flavors  or  odors,  or  both,  ancl  may  be 
used  to  cover  up  evidences  of  decay  and  rottenness  in  foods 
in  which  they  are  used. 
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(6)  Without  exception  they  are  all  active  antiseptics  and 
preservatives. 

(7)  In  jiroportion  to  the  average  medicinal  dose  the  anti¬ 
septic  action  is  probably  higher  for  sodium  benzoate  than 
for  any  other,  i.  e.,  when  used  in  preservative  ciuantities,  the 
amount  of  that  salt  required  would  probably  be  farther 
below  the  average  medicinal  dose  than  any  of  the  others 
named,  with  the  exception  of  salt  and  sugar. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  also  to  refer  to  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  wood  smoke  used  in  curing  meats.  These  arc 
partly  methane  dtasivatives  and  partly  benzene  derivatives. 
All  of  them  are  active  poisons,  except  water,  embracing  such 
well  known  compounds  as  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  wood 
alcohol  and  similar  compounds.  The  flavor  of  smoked  meat 
is  due  mainly  to  the  creosote-like  compounds. 

In  view  of  the  above  resemblances  and  differences,  which 
is  probably  the  most  desirable,  or  least  undesirable,  as  a  food 
preservative?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  consider  sodium  benzoate  as  decidedly  less  liable  to 
react  injuriously  upon  the  average  normal  individual  than 
any  of  the  condimental  antiseptics  except  salt  and  sugar.  It 
is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  I  use  it  in  my  own  household, 
and  by  preference  eat  products  preserved  with  it. 

In  fairness,  let  me  also  add  that  neither  do  I  consider  the 
condimental  preservatives  harmful,  if  not  used  to  excess. 


NEW  USE  FOR  NET  WEIGHT  LAWS. 

The  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enforc¬ 
ing  a  net  weight  branding  law  has  been  pointed  out 
very  frequently  in  these  pages,  and  that  is  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  should  be  a  reasonable  variation 
in  weight  due  to  climatic  or  other  conditions.  A 
pound  is  a  pound.  What  the  jury  in  a  case  brought 
under  a  net  weight  law  having  a  “reasonable  varia¬ 
tion”  clause  would  consider  a  reasonable  variation  is. 
the  uncertain  factor.  Evidence  that  a  package  show¬ 
ing  a  marked  variation  from  net  weight  as  shown  was 
full  weight  when  packed  might  be  of  use  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  issue,  but  the  difficulty  of  presenting  such  evi¬ 
dence  when  an  interstate  shipment  of  a  thousand  miles 
had  been  made,  or  when  several  months  had  elapsed 
after  shipment  might  be  an  insurmountable  bar  to 
(iroper  adjudication  of  a  case. 

The  late  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  the  passage  of  national  and  state 
laws  with  a  “reasonable  variation”  provision,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  recommendation  of  this  resolution 
will  be  acted  upon  by  a  good  many  legislatures,  and 
we  shall  have  another  crop  of  laws  impossible  to  en¬ 
force.  The  experiments  of  Prof.  Willard,  State 
Analyist  of  Kansas,  showed  how  great  the  variations 
in  stored  butter  and  flour  will  be  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  but  in  the  enforcement  of  such  net  weight 
laws  it  is  doubtful  if  such  authoritative  evidence  wilt 
be  always  available. 

That  net  weight  laws  have  their  uses  outside  of  their 
declared  purposes,  however,  is  shown  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  bulletin  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  North  Dakota’s  law  is  very  definite  on 
net  weights.  It  has  been  in  force  about  two  years,, 
and  Prof.  Ladd,  in  one  portion  of  the  bulletin, 
indulges  in  congratulatory  expressions  on  its  educa¬ 
tional  character.  But  that  he  recognizes  the  weakness 
we  have  pointed  out  is  shown  by  one  of  his  statements, 
to  this  effect: 

The  writer  believes  that  the  net  weight  law  should  be  rigid, 
strictly  enforced,  but  that  provision  should  be  made  whereby 
the  Food  Commission  of  the  several  states  shall  be  authorized 
to  prepare  tolerances  that  will  be  fair  and  just,  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  commodities,  which  may  properly  come  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  statute.  The  conditions  will  not  be  the  sanie 
in  all  states.  A  product  shipped  from  a  moist  to  a  dry  cli¬ 
mate  is  bound  to  lose  in  weight,  while  a  product  shipped  from 
a  dry  to  a  moist  climate  may  increase  in  weight,  and  such  fac¬ 
tors  should  be  considered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
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states.  The  loss  of  weight  on  bulk  goods  in  North  Dakota 
will  probably  be  far  greater  than  in  Connecticut,  owing  to 
the  difference  of  atmosphere  conditions  in  the  two  sections 
of  the  country. 

How  Prof.  Ladd  can  consistently  praise  North  Da¬ 
kota’s  drastic  net  weight  law  when  he  admits  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  variations  in  weight  due  to  natural  causes 
is  a  matter  he  may  best  adjust  with  his  own  conscience. 

In  another  part  of  the  bulletin  is  .shown  a  highly 
original  use  for  net  weight  laws,  so  interesting,  indeed, 
that  the  attention  of  political  economists  ought  to  be 
called  to  this  class  of  legislation  as  a  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  local  industries.  Referring  to  the  market  for 
crackers  in  North  Dakota,  Prof.  Ladd  says : 

I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  why  certain  manufacturers 
whose  goods  were  formerly  found  in  the  state,  are  no  longer 
to  be  had,  why  crackers  and  wafers  of  certain  brands  cannot 
be  purchased  in  our  markets.  To  this  there  is  but  one  an¬ 
swer,  namely,  the  manufacturer  of  these  goods,  rather  than 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  our  state  law  to  .show  the 
actual  net  weight,  not  the  gross  weight,  of  the  contents  of 
their  packages,  preferred  to  withdraw  from  the  state.  Having- 
done  this,  their  goods  therefore,  become  illegal  in  North  Da¬ 
kota,  unless  they  are  labeled  again  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.  several  years  ago  vvithdrew  from 
this  state  nearly  all  of  their  brands,  formerly  being  one  of  the 
largest  shippers  into  this  state.  They  no  longer  sell  these 
products  in  North  Dakota. 

The  question  is  properl}^  asked  as  to  wdiether  there  has  been 
anything  gained  by  the  enforcement  of  this  feature  of  oui 
law.  The  law  itself  covers  all  classes  of  products,  being  gen¬ 
eral  in  its  nature,  and  cannot  and  should  not  be  enforced 
against  one  class  of  products  with  the  exemption  of  another; 
but  undoubtedly  from  the  manufacturing  standpoint 
North  Dakota  has  been  benefited,  even  in  the  matter  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  with  regard  to  crackers, 
wafers,  and  like  products,  for  it  has  enabled  the  building 
up  at  Grand  Forks  of  a  large  plant  for  the  production  of 
these  products  within  the  state,  and  recently  Fargo  has 
had  located  within  the  city  a  plant  that  will  produce  con¬ 
siderable  of  this  class  of  products  for  the  North  Dakota 
trade.  That  these  products  are  to  be  manufactured' 
within  the  state  and  from  North  Dakota  farm  products,  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  state  and  its  industries. 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  state  is  to  be  congratulated 
rather  than  condemned  for  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  line,  or  rather  for  the  good  to  the  industries  of  the 
state  that  have  come  as  a  result  of  this  law. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  famous  declaration  of  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  to  the  effect  that  “the  tariff 
is  a  local  issue.”  How  crude  the  plans  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  home  trade  and  home  industry  compared  with 
the  North  Dakota  scheme  for  shutting  off  outside 
competition!  And  that  suggests  other  possibilities. 
Why  confine  the  propaganda  to  net  weight  laws  ?  One 
reason  why  there  are  no  Chinese  laundries  in  IMichigan 
is  because  there  is  a  law  in  that  state  forbidding  the 
shipment  of  a  deceased  Chinaman  out  of  the  state,  and 
the  slant-eyed  heathen,  who  always  wants  his  bones 
buried  on  the  ancestral  plantation,  hesitates  to  go  to 
Michigan,  because  he  fears  he  may  die  there  and  miss 
his  chance  of  paradise.  If  by  a  system  of  legal  enact¬ 
ments,  ostensibly  designed  to  promote  altruistic  ideas, 
•disastrous  outside  competition  may  be  excluded  from 
a  state  and  home  industries  fostered,  who  will  carp  at 
such  laws  if  they  lack  logic  or  fairness  ?  There  ought 
to  be  no  more  delay  about  getting  net  weight  laws 
in  all  states  that  need  cracker  factories,  anyway. 


MORE  TROUBLE  FOR  THE  POLITICAL 

DOCTORS. 

The  bill  of  Representative  Mann,  of  the  Second 
Illinois  District  (H.  R.  30292),  if  passed,  will  have  the 
effect  of  materially  retarding  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  department  of  health  with 


a  new  cabinet  position  for  some  aspiring  medico.  The 
bill  providing  for  the  department  of  health,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma, 
now  in  committee,  and  on  which  several  hearings  have 
been  had,  provided  as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  department  the  “establishment  of  biological 
standards”  and  the  transfer  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Revenue  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  to  the  new  department.  The 
plan  is  being  promoted  by  the  political  doctors  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  whose  motives  and 
practices  in  connection  with  medical  legislation  have 
been  commented  upon  frequently  in  these  pages. 

The  Mann  bill,  introduced  in  Congress  January  5, 
is  entitled  “a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  to  increase  the  pay  of  officers  of  said 
service,  and  for  other  purposes.”  After  providing  for 
the  change  of  name,  it  provides  that  all  the  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospi¬ 
tal  Service  shall  remain  in  force  under  the  new  name, 
and  also  that  the  “Public  Health  Service  may  study 
and  investigate  the  diseases  of  man  and  conditions 
influencing  the  propagation  and  spread  thereof,  in¬ 
cluding  sanitation  and  sewage  and  the  pollution  either 
directly  or  indirectly  of  the  navigable  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  from  time  to 
time  issue  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins  and 
otherwise  for  the  use  of  the  public.”  Then  follows 
a  clause  covering  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  service 
and  their  number,  and  providing  from  what  funds  the 
salaries  shall  be  paid. 

Not  much  in  that  about  “establishing  biological 
standards,”  and  if  there  is  no  plan  deep  down  under¬ 
neath  it  to  steal  a  march  on  the  opponents  of  the 
department  of  health,  it  looks  as  if  the  Owen  bill 
would  be  definitely  sidetracked  if  the  Mann  bill  is 
passed.  Any  disturbance  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  other  than  to  join  it  to  the 
proposed  department  of  health  would  interfere  with 
the  plans  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  department. 
Any  variation  or  increase  in  its  powers  not  compre¬ 
hending  the  permission  to  establish  biological  stand¬ 
ards  would  undermine  the  plan  to  give  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  proposed  to  the  new  department.  The 
Mann  bill  looks  like  a  good  substitute  for  the  Owen 
bill,  and  we  recommend  those  interested  in  defeating 
the  American  medical  aristocracy’s  pet  scheme  to 
examine  it  thoroughly,  both  in  text  and  possibilities. 
It  may  be  a  means  of  scotching  the  department  of 
health  scheme.  The  clique  of  political  doctors  who 
now  run  the  American  Medical  Association  is  getting 
into  deep  water  in  other  directions,  along  with  its 
troubles  in  connection  with  the  Owen  bill.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  legality  of  its  existence  has  been  raised 
by  Dr.  G.  Erank  Lydston,  dean  of  the  teaching  staff 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago 
(medical  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois) 
and  an  old-time  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  Lydston,  by  his  attorney,  Seymour  Stedman, 
filed  a  bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  county,  on 
January  5,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  trustees 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  are  holding 
office  legally.  The  action  is  to  compel  State’s  Attor¬ 
ney  Wayman  to  begin  quo  warranto  proceedings 
against  the  medical  trustees. 

Dr.  Lydston,  in  his  bill  of  complaint,  charges  the 
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association  has  been  operated  as  a  “dose  corporation, 
autocratic  and  despotic” ;  that  the  last  election  was 
illegal  and  that  the  management  of  the  administration 
is  not  a  real  expression  of  the  desires  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  association’s  membership. 

The  trustees  whom  Dr.  Lydston  seeks  to  remove 
are  Frank  J.  Lutz,  W.  W.  Grant,  C.  E.  Cantrell,  R. 
L.  Harris,  William  Councilman  and  C.  Dougherty, 
who  were  elected  in  St.  Louis  June  8  last.  This 
meeting  Dr.  Lydston  calls  a  “pretended  election.” 

It  is  charged  the  association  has  no  power  of  au¬ 
thority  to  allow  an  election  of  its  trustees  outside  the 
state,  and  that  the  trustees  were  unlawfully  elected. 

Dr.  Lydston's  statement  in  part  follows ;  “The 
majority  of  the  voting  units  are  non-members,  there¬ 
fore  the  association  is  governed  by  the  votes  of  men 
who  are  not  legally  entitled  to  a  voice  in  its  manage¬ 
ment.  The  association  has  been  doing  business  ille¬ 
gally  for  ten  years.  It  has  been  holding  elections 
outside  the  state  of  Illinois. 

“This  holding  of  conventions  in  faraway  places 
outside  the  confines  of  this  state  is  in  violation  of  the 
Illinois  statute  governing  corporations,  and  this  makes 
the  association’s  acts  at  these  meetings  illegal. 

“My  general  fight  is  to  obtain  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  association,  which  will  conserve  the 
rights  of  its  members.  The  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  association  should  be  taken  from  the  hands 
of  a  selected  few  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  members, 
where  it  belongs.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Beginning  with  its  next  issue,  the  American  Food 
Journal  will  publish  synoptically  all  proposed  food, 
drug  and  sanitary  legislation  in  every  state.  These  pro¬ 
posed  laws  will  be  carefully  tabulated  and  compiled 
for  reference  and  alphabetically  arranged  by  states. 
Afterward,  each  bill  as  passed  will  be  printed  in  full, 
and  the  series  will  be  continued  until  every  state  legis¬ 
lature  has  adjourned. 


HIGH  PRICES  MADE  BY  PURE  FOOD  LAWS. 

The  present  high  cost  of  living  is  the  result  of  the 
demand  for  stringent  food  laws,  and  not  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  prices  bv  dealers  alone,  is  the  opinion  of 
Frederick  M.  Drake,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  IMr.  Drake 
also  believes  a  drop  in  the  prices  of  commodities  gen¬ 
erally  will  occur  soon. 

He  presided  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  association  which  was  held  in 
the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  January  6th,  and 
last  night  talked  of  present  conditions  and  future 
prospects. 

“People  are  wrong;,”  he  said,  “in  thinking  the  jobber 
is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  commodities  and  for 
our  present  high  cost  of  living'.  The  people  demand 
stringent  pure  food  laws  and  strict  food  inspection. 
This  recjuires  money,  for  inspections  of  food  cannot 
be  made  for  nothing.  This  cost  falls  upon  the  com¬ 
modities,  naturally.  We  may  have  better  products 
thereby,  but  whether  sufficient  to  pay  the  difference  in 
cost  I  cannot  state. 

“Take  certain  products  that  are  sold  direct  to  the 
people  through  the  retailer.  A  concern  maintains  a 
large  staff  of  credit  men  on  the  road  and  its  other  ex¬ 
penses  are  greater  than  those  of  the  jobber,  who  gets 
his  goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler 
in  great  quantities  and  varieties,  and  consequently  sells 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  one  dealing  directly  with  the 


retailer.  1  he  people  and  Gongress  have  tried  to  make 
us  the  goat  for  high  prices,  but  it  won’t  work.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  food  products  pass  through  the"  job¬ 
bers’  hands,  instead  of  from  wholesaler  to  retailer. 
The  jobber  handles  a  larger  variety,  and  can  therefore 
sell  for  a  smaller  price,  being  content  with  a  smaller 
per  cent,  ranging  from  4  to  7  and  10  per  cent. 

“Sugar  will  drop,  and  so  will  coffee.  Under  produc¬ 
tion  and  shortage  of  crops  are  factors  in  the  present 
high  prices.  These  will  adjust  themselves  and  prices 
will  be  lower.” 

Mr.  Drake  visited  Indianapolis  on  his  return  from 
Chicago,  where  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  the  latter  part  of  May  of  this  year. 

At  the  conference  were  B.  F.  Bethard,  of  Peoria, 
former  president  of  the  association;  William  Judson, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  another  former  president ;  Secretary 
Alfred  H.  Beckman,  of  New  York,  and  Robert  R. 
Roulston,  of  McNeil  &  Higgins,  the  Chicago  member 
of  the  committee. 


“FORCED  TO  TESTIFY.” 

Another  mean  and  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  good-natured  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  A 
state  official  from  Indiana,  where  they  cherish  the 
“grandmother  idea”  of  food  preservation,  came  to 
Washington  and  haled  our  infallible  food  authoritv 
into  court — much  against  his  will,  of  course — and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  tell  how  much  more  he  knew  about  food 
analysis,  food  tests  and  the  effects  of  preservatives 
than  a  board  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  composed  of  five  of  the  leading  scientific 
authorities  of  the  country.  The  witness  was  naturally 
reluctant  to  reveal  to  the  world  his  superiority  over 
these  distinguished  authorities,  but  the  hard-hearted 
law  officer  wormed  it  out  of  him.  The  incpusitor  did 
not  find  it  necessary  after  that  to  call  to  the  stand 
President  Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Dean  Chittenden 
of  Yale,  Prof.  Herter  of  Columbia,  Prof.  Long  of 
Northwestern  or  Dr.  Taylor  of  California.  That  was 
unnecessary,  since  Authority  had  spoken.  Besides, 
why  subject  these  gentlemen  to  further  humiliation? 
Have  they  not  suffered  enough  already? — Exchange. 


SPOILED  .  CANNED  GOODS  DON’T  GO  IN 

MISSOURI. 

The  Missouri  Food  Commission  has  issued  a  circular 
strictly  forbidding  the  sale  in  iMissouri  of  spoiling 
canned  goods  and  dried  fruits  by  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  etc.,  to  grocers,  peddlers  and  others.  The 
commissioner  designates  the  re-processing  of  canned 
goods  and  dried  fruits  as  a  “filthy  practice,”  and 
warns  those  who  may  be  guilty  that  the  department 
will  vigorously  prosecute  all  violators  of  this  law. 

Another  “filthy  practice,”  Commissioner  Cutler 
claims,  is  the  “re-doping,”  as  it  is  called,  of  dried 
fruits,  such  as  prunes  and  raisins,  which  have  been 
on  the  market  and  become  dirty,  filthy,  wormy  and 
buggy.  A  mixture  of  cheap  molasses,  sweet  oil  and 
water  is  used  to  give  this  questionable  fruit  a  market¬ 
able  appearance,  and  this  the  department  regards  as 
adulteration. 


Oysters  Condemned  at  San  Francisco. 

City  Chemist  Bothe,  in  a  report  to  the  City  Board 
of  Health  of  San  Francisco,  condemns  oysters  from 
eastern  points,  declaring  tests  have  shown  them  to 
contain  poisonous  sulphate  of  copper. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 

TUBERCULIN  COMMISSION 


At  tlie  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  re¬ 
liability,  efficiency  and  necessity  for  adopting  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test  of  dairy  cows  was  created.  Its  report  is 
herewith  appended : 

From  all  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  your  committee  must 
report  that  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  existence  of  the  disease  of  tuberculosis,  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  medical  world  is  to  be  relied  upon,  as  we  gather 
generally  from  all  the  evidence  presented  before  us. 

That  in  the  human  race,  over  eighty  per  cent  of  all  human 
beings  at  some  time  during  their  life  are  infected  and  have 
tubercle  bacilli  in  their  systems,  and  yet  the  larger  portion  of 
the  human  race  throw  it  off  and  die  from  other  diseases.  And, 
likewise,  as  it  is  testified  to  by  many  witnesses  and  the  in¬ 
ference  drawn  by  others,  that  in  the  cattle  kind  nearly  all 
animals  at  some  time  during  their  life  take  into  their  system 
tubercle  bacilli  and  the  foci  of  infection  formed,  at  which 
times  they  will  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  yet  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  cattle  so  infected  throw  off  tlie  infection,  over¬ 
come  the  danger,  and  live  out  their  allotted  time  and  die  of 
other  diseases.  During  which  time  of  infection  among  cattle 
thev  are  not  throwing  off  tubercle  bacilli,  either  through  the 
milk  or  the  excreta,  and  are  not  dangerous  to  themselves  or 
to  others. 

Your  committee  is  compelled,  by  all  of  this  evidence,  to 
find  that  there  are  two  phases  of  tu])erculosis  among  ani¬ 
mals.  First ;  The  conditions  under  which  the  animal  may  be 
inoculated,  infected  and  have  within  its  system  tubercle  bacil¬ 
li,  a  lodgement  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  among  which 
animals,  it  is  overcome,  the  tubercle  bacilli  becoming  caseated 
and  encysted  and  the  lesions,  so-called,  cured. 

Second:  The  stage  where  the  infection  becomes  seated  and 
the  animal  is  not  able  to  overcome  it,  and  it  develops  into 
what  may  be  known  as  the  disease  of  tuberculosis. 

Your  committee  finds  that  the  tuberculin  test  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  veterinarian,  having  practical  knowledge  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  having  a  practical  acquaintance  with  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  particular  herd  and  animal  diseased,  is  a  fairly 
good  diagnostic  agent  to  determine  the  existence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  and  infection  in  cattle;  and  that  the  tuberculin  test  is 
a  fairly  good  diagnostic  agent  to  determine  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis,  the  disease,  in  cattle,  during  its  earlier  stages, 
but  that  it  is  not  a  good  diagnostic  agent  to  determine  the 
existence  of  the  disease,  tuberculosis,  in  its  later  stages  or 
generalized  tuberculosis. 

Your  committee  further  find  that  the  tubetculin  test,  as 
a  diagnostic  agent,  is  easily  negatived  and  its  results  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  use  of  anti-pyretics  and  by  the  uses  of  febri¬ 
fuge,  and  that  by  many  practical  means  and  measures,  the 
perfect  and  proper  result  of  the  injection  of  tuberculin  as  a 
diagnostic  agent  may  be  overcome. 

Your  committee  further  find  that  the  use  of  tuberculin,  as 
a  diagnostic  agent  to  discover  tuberculosis  in  animals,  is 
rendered  practically  useless  after  an  animal  has  been  injected 
with  the  tuherculin  at  two  or  three  different  times. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  two  hundred  and  seventy  chil¬ 
dren  died  of  tuberculosis  of  all  causes  in  one  year.  Deduct 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  that  died  from  pulmonary  tu¬ 
berculosis  and  it  leaves  one  hundred  and  four  dyine-  from 
other  causes  than  pulmonarv  tuberculosis.  Applying  to  the 
number  the  rule  laid  down  by  Ravenel,  Park  Adami  and  the 
radical  rule  established  by  the  high  percentages  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  then  it  is  demonstrated  that 
altogether  in  the  city  of  New  York,  twenty-six  children  under 
the  age  of  five  years  have  died,  during  one  year,  of  bovine 
infection  out  of  the  total  number  of  tuberculous  deaths, 
10,157. 

Take  the  figures  from  the  vital  statistics  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  the  year  1906,  being  the  last  year  for  which 
full  tabulated  figures  are  furnished  your  committee,  and  the 
total  munber  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  1900, 
were  29,048.  Total  number  from  tuberculosis,  all  causes, 
3,837.  We  furnish  the  following  table  of  deaths,  during 


1906,  from  tuberculosis  all  causes,  and 

include  the 

number 

under  one  year  and  under  five 

years  of 

age : 

Total. 

Under 

1  to  5 

1  year. 

years. 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary  . 

.  .  .3,224 

45 

45 

Abdominal  . 

. ..  130 

n 

i 

16 

Articular  . 

. ..  16 

2 

Cutaneous  . 

4 

General  . 

. ..  213 

io 

is 

Glandular  . 

16 

.3 

1 

Laryngeal  . . 

.  .  .  20 

Meningeal  . 

. ..  163 

33 

62 

Other  forms  . 

. .  .  51 

4 

5 

Total  deaths  .• . 

102 

149 

Total  number  of  deaths  under  five  years  251.  Deduct  those 
dying  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  90,  and  those  dying  from 
meningeal,  95,  of  which  all  of  the  records  in  the  scientific 
world  admit  are  not  from  the  bovine  cause,  and  it  deducts  a 
total  of  185  from  251,  leaving  66  cases  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  that  died  from  tuberculosis,  except  pulmonary 
and  meningeal  during  1906.  Applying  to  this  number  the 
rule  of  percentages  laid  down  by  Ravenel,  Park,  Adami.  and 
the  radical  figures  as  based  upon  the  results  of  the  British 
Royal  Commission  and  we  find  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
during  1906,  sixteen  and  one-half  children  under  five  years 
of  age  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  we  may  say,  probably,  caused 
by  the  bovine  infection  through  the  milk,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  that  city  from  tuberculosis,  3,837,  and 
deaths  of  all  kinds,  29,048. 

Should  the  lower  percentages  of  abdominal  and  intestinal 
tuberculosis  that  prevail  in  the  United  States  over  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent,  again  divide  this  death  rate  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  once  or  twice  (which  is  likely)  it  would 
seem  that  the  public  has  been  greatly  and  unnecessarily 
alarmed  by  bovine  infection  through  the  milk. 

(Bovaird)  “If,  however,  we  take  the  frequency  of  the  two 
types  of  tuberculosis  in  the  total  number  of  sick  children 
treated,  we  see  that,  on  the  average,  abdominal  tuberculosis  is 
fifteen  times  as  frequent  in  Great  Britain  as  in  this  country, 
the  figures  being  3.25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  treated  in 
Great  Britain  and  0.22  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  These 
figures  surely  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  abdominal  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  many  times  more  frequent  among  children  in 
Great  Britain  than  among  those  in  the  United  States.” 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  percentages  of  deaths  of  chil¬ 
dren,  under  five  years  of  age,  to  all  mortality  has  gone  down 
from  52.61  in  1857  to  30.27  in  1909.  and  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  the  death  rates  per  thousand  of  total  population 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  has  gone  from  14.50  in  1857  to  4.21  in 
1909.  The  records  show  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1906, 
913  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  died  of  various  general 
diseases,  other  than  those  hereinafter  stated;  2,384  children, 
under  five  years  of  age,  died  of  gastro  enteritus,  dysentery 
and  diarrhea,  the  larger  number  of  whom  were  under  one 
3'ear  of  age  ;  1.557  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  died  of 
nneumonia;  802  children  died  of  cerebro  meningitis  and  its 
kindred  diseases ;  various  other  numbers  by  various  scat¬ 
tered  diseases,  and  sixteen  and  one-half  children  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  bovine  infection. 

Tables  of  vital  statistics  in  thirU’-four  cities  of  over  five 
thousand  population  in  the  state  of  Illinois  -have  a  bearing 
upon  this  question,  compared  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
same  time  in  the  city  of  Chicago  (Record  page  3731)  includ¬ 
ing  the  \Tar  1907. 

Total  deaths.  Tuberculosis  Infantile 
all  forms.  Enteritis. 

Chicago  . .....32,113  4,030  2,495 

ThirU-four  cities,  Illinois, 

over  5,000  population ....  11,049  1,208  470 

These  tables  show  that  in  thirty-four  cities  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  having  over  a  population  of  5,000  each,  not  including 
Chicago,  in  1907.  the  total  number  of  death.s  was  3414  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  all  forms  in 
the  thirtv-four  cities  outside  of  Chicago  was  only  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  all 
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forms  in  the  city  of  C  hicago.  In  other  words,  tuberculosis 
of  all  forms  was  lo  per  cent  liigher  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
than  in  the  cities  outside,  taking  the  total  number  of  deaths 
as  a  l)asis  in  the  thirty-four  cities  outside  of  Chicago,  wliile 
the  total  death  rate  was  ‘^4V2  per  cent  of  the  total  numljer  of 
deaths  in  tlie  city  of  Chicago.  Deaths  from  infantile  enter¬ 
itis  in  the  tliirty-four  cities  outside  of  Chicago  w;is  only  lb 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  s.'une  cause  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  (luring  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  in¬ 
fantile  enteritis  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  83  per  cent  higher 
compared  with  the  total  death  rate  to  deaths  from  the  same 
cause  in  the  thirty-four  cities  outside  of  Chicago  during 
11)07.  To  be  more  e.xplicit  we  have  a  total  death  rate  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  in  thirty-four  cities  outside.  It  is  shown 
by  these  hgures  that,  based  upon  the  total  death  rate,  tuber- 
adosis  prevails  in  the  city  of  Chicago  15  per  cent  higher  than 
it  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  These  tables  show 
that  infantile  enteritis  prevails  in  the  cit}'  of  Chicago  83  per 
cent  higher  than  it  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

1  he  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago  consumes  less  that 
four-fifths  of  a  pint  of  milk  per  capita  per  day.  It  would 
require  no  proof  or  argument  probably  to  establish  that  milk 
was  consumed  much  more  extensively  in  the  smaller  cities 
than  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  If  milk  infection  was  a  moving 
cause  of  tuberculosis  to  any  appreciable  degree,  the  records 
would  doubtless  indicate  a  higher  death  rate  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  outside  of  Chicago  than  it  indicates  in  the  city.  The 
records  do  not  so  show.  The  records  do  show'  a  very  high 
death  rate  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  almost  double  that  in 
the  country  from  infantile  enteritis  not  connected  in  any  -way 
with  tuberculosis.  And  if  milk  is  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
or  impure  milk  aggravates  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  strong 
argument  that  milk  in  its  transportation,  handling  and  care 
after  it  leaves  the  farm,  qs  well  as  the  sanitary  conditions 
around  which  it  is  produced,  should  be  looked  to  more  care¬ 
fully  and  systemaatically,  if  any  eonsiderable  number  of  in¬ 
fantile  deaths  are  to  be  prevented. 

Your  cominittee  find  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  adopting 
the  tuberculin  test  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Your  committee  further  say,  that  the  germ  of  tuberculosis, 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  may  come  from  a  cow  afflicted  with  tu¬ 
berculosis,  through  her  milk,  and  infect  a  human  being,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent,  or  not  in  any  sufficient  number  of 
cases,  to  render  the  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy  cattle  either 
necessary  or  essential. 

1  here  is  grave  dotdjt  wdiether  the  Bang  system  could  be 
carried  out  in  the  daiiw  districts  of  northern  Illinois  to  any 
sufficient  extent  as  to  make  it  practicable  without  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  industry,  as  it  is  now  carried  on;  and  it  is  quite 
likely,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  put  it  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  it  would  meet  with  such  opposition  either  from  natural 
causes  or  otherwise  as  would  result  in  its  defeat. 

Y'our  committee  is  not  advised  as  to  what  extent  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  laws  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  various 
cities  and  counties  in  the  state,  but  it  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  state  of  Illinois  make  an  appropriation  at  the 
coming  or  present  session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
one  or  two  camps  or  sanatoriums  in  the  state  of  Illinois  for 
the  treatment,  care  and  cure  of  persons  afflicted  with  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

A  grade  of  certified  milk  either  should  be  furnished  or 
should  not  be  given  legal  sanction.  If  not  given  legal  sanc¬ 
tion,  a  law  should  be  passed  compelling  every  dealer  selling 
wdnat  purports  to  be  certified  milk  to  mark  the  bottle  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  plainly  in  a  certain  number  of  words,  as  to  what  is 
the  basis  of  the  certification.  We  believe  from  our  investi¬ 
gation  that  the  milk  commission  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  are  sincerely  and  honestly  attempting  to  furnish  a 
high  grade  of  milk  with  an  eminent  amount  of  intelligence 
and  understanding  upon  this  subject.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  medical  society  of  Cook  county.  They  should 
be  protected  in  their  work,  and,  if  it  is  not  wise  for  the  state 
by  law  to  establish  different  grades  of  milk  and  provide  for 
the  inspection,  the  state  should  at  least  by  law  penalize  the 
indiscriminate  labeling  of  milk  as  certified  milk. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  bv 
the  state  of  Illinois  preventing  and  prohibiting  any  munici¬ 
pality  in  the  state  of  Illinois  from  establishing  or  demand¬ 
ing  the  tuberculin  test  of  dairy  cattle  as  a  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  milk  supply. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  physical  examination 
and  inspection  of  dairy  cows  l)e  enforced  and  extended  as  far 
as  possible,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  contracts  that  are 
made  between  the  large  milk  dealers  and  their  patrons  as 
set  out  in  our  reeord  ;  and  that  only  such  animals  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  herd  as  show,  from  a  physical  or  clinical 
inspection  and  examination,  that  they  are  infected  with  tuber- 
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culosis,_  and  in  this  connection  too  mucli  cannot  be  said  as  to 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  upon  the  farms;  in 
the  Ixirns,  a  pure  water  supply,  proper  and  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion,  the  icing  and  cooling  of  milk.  And  a  law  should  lie 
passed  in  the  state  of  Illinois  reciuiring  every  railroad  and 
transportation  company  conveying  milk  to  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars,  especially  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  canned  milk,  and  the  milk  should  be  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  least  below  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  from  the 
time  it  is  produced  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

We  submit  numerous  series  of  bacterial  counts  made  by 
the  Department  of  1  le.alth  of  the  city  of  Chicago  tending  to 
show  that  the  number  of  bacteria  in  iiasteurized  milk  is  very 
much  less  than  the  number  of  bacteria  in  raw  milk;  all  of 
which  togctlier  with  evidence  and  the  literature  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pasteurization,  your  commtttee  herewith  reports  in  its 
record,  with  the  finding  and  report  that  the  subject  of  pas¬ 
teurization  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the  determination 
and  conclusions  of  the  medical  world  hereafter  as  to  its  mer¬ 
its,  it  is  a  question  that  largely  is  local,  pertaining  to  each 
individual  city  or  locality  and  can  well  be  left  to  local  regu¬ 
lation  and  enforcement  until  the  medical  world  may,  by  a 
majority  at  least,  determine  the  wholesomeness  of  such  milk. 

Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  authority 
be  granted  to  the  state  board  of  live  stock  commissioners  to 
make  the  tuberculin  test  and  grant  certificates  to  owners  and 
otherwdse,  of  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  to  be  shipped  to  for¬ 
eign  states  and  countries  outside  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
where  such  foreign  states  and  countries  require  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  upon  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  shipped  into  such 
states. 

And  your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  all 
dairy  and  breeding  cattle  shipped  into  the  state  of  Illinois 
from  foreign  states  and  countries  outside  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  be  required  to  bear  with  them,  upon  entrance  into 
the  state  of  Illinois,  certificates  that  they  are  free  from  all 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  including  the  disease, 
tuberculosis. 

And  your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  all 
dairy  and  breeding  cattle,  shipped  from  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  at  Chicago,  Stock  Yards  at  Peoria  and  the  Stock 
Yards  at  East  St.  Louis  to  any  point  within  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  be  inspected  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  be  certified 
as  free  from  all  cantagious  and  infectious  diseases,  including 
the  disease  of  tuberculosis,  the  same  to  be  determined  by  a 
physical  test  and  examination. 


SULPHUR  SPRAY  A  PEACH  SAVER. 

Ravages  of  pests  on  agriculture,  entailing  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  (dollars  of  loss,  are  outlined  in  a  statement 
which  Acting  Chief  Powell  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industr}'  has  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  bill  which  the  committee  will  report  this 
month. 

Dr.  Powell  says  that  through  the  use  of  a  sulphur 
spray  the  eastern  peach  business  has  been  made  stable 
for  the  first  time.  He  says  that  the  estimated  loss 
annualh^  from  brown  rot  on  peaches  is  $5,000,000, 
and  from  peach  scab  $i,ooo,ooo.  virtually  all  of  which 
loss  might  be  saved  by  ])roper  spraying  of  orchards. 
Blister  rust  on  white  pine  is  e.stimated  to  cause  losses 
of  $1,800,000  annually,  and  other  plants  .show  heavy 
losses  from  diseases  and  insects. 


DRIED  BANANAS  IN  EUROPE. 

Euro])e  now  imports  large  quantities  of  bananas.  A 
German  chemical  publication  says  banana  fiour,  made 
from  the  fruit  when  not  quite  ripe,  is  very  nutritious. 
In  England  bread  is  made  from  banana  fiour,  and  a 
factory  in  Switzerland  turns  out  a  “coca”  preparation 
from  the  banana.  This  is  highly  nutritious  and  has  a 
fine  fiavor.  Banana  imp(3rts  come  from  Africa.  East 
Indies  and  Jamaica. 

Dried  bananas  and  what  are  known  as  dried  banana 
chips  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  Germany  with  in¬ 
creasing  commercial  success  for  over  two  years. 
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PROPOSED  NET  WEIGHT  LAW  FOR  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Following  is  the  text  of  House  Rill  No.  43.  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Newton  in  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  providing  for  net  weight  in  all  food  ])rod- 
ucts  sold  in  the  state : 

^  A  Bill  for  an  Act  Entitled.  An  Act  Providing  That  All 
P'oods  Must  Be  Sold  liy  Net  Weight,  Measure,  or  Numerical 
Count;  Providing  That  All  Goods  Sold  in  Package  Form 
Must  Be  Labeled  for  the  True  Net  Weight,  Measure,  or 
Numerical  Count;  Providing  for  Its  Enforcement  and  Pre¬ 
scribing  Penalties  for  tbe  Violation  Thereof. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota ; 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell 
or  oifer  for  sale  any  article  of  food  or  any  substance  used 
in  the  preparation  of  food  within  this  state  except  by  true 
net  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count.  Provided  that  only 
those  foods  may  be  sold  by  numerical  count  wdiich  cannot 
well  be  sold  by  weight  or  measure,  and  the  food  and  drug 
commissioner  shall  determine  wdiat  substances  may  1)e  sold 
by  numerical  count  and  under  wdiat  conditions. 

Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  put 
in  package  form  or  to  pack  or  fill  any  container  with  any 
food  for  consumption  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  the 
consumer  in  that  form  or  in  such  container,  or  to  sell,  keep 
for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale  any  food  in  such  package  form  or 
in  any  such  container,  within  this  state,  or  to  ship  or  trans¬ 
port  or  deliver  for  shipment  or  transportation  from  any 
point  within  this  state  to  any  other  point  within  this  state, 
any  food  in  such  package  form  or  in  any  such  container, 
unless  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents  in  weight,  measure, 
or  numerical  count  shall  be  conspicuously  and  plainly,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  marked,  printed  or  branded  on  the  principal 
label  or  on  tbe  face  thereof,  in  clear  and  distinct  English 
w'ords  and  figures  the  size_  of  type  used  to  be  no  smaller 
than  8-point  (brevier)  capitals;  provided  that  in  case  the 
size  of  the  package  will  not  permit  this  use  of  8-point  type, 
the  size  of  the  type  may  be  proportionately  reduced.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted 
on  account  of  climatic  conditions  and  slight  errors  attendant 
upon  weighing  and  that  tolerations  therefor  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  The  terms  “package”  and  “container”  as  used 
in  this  Act.  shall  include  any  carton,  box,  bag,  barrel,  keg, 
drum,  bundle,  jug,  jar,  crock,  demijohn,  bottle,  crate,  basket, 
hamper,  pail,  can,  parcel  or  package. 

Section  4.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty 
signed  by  the  wholesaler,  joljber,  manufacturer  or  other 
parties  in  this  state,  from  whom  he  purchased  such  article, 
to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  properly  lal^eled  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Act,  unless  he  shall  have  knowledge  or  notice  of 
the  falsity  of  such  guarantj'.  Said  guaranty  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or 
parties  making  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and 
in  such  case  said  party  or  parties  shall  lie  amenable  to  tbe 
])rosecution,  fines  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in 
due  course  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  5.  That  tbe  term  “food”  as  used  herein,  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  con¬ 
diment  by  man  or  other  animals,  wdiether  simple,  mixed  or 
conipound,  or  any  substance  used  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
drink  or  confectionery. 

Section  0.  That  the  word  “person”  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
lie  construed  to  import  both  plural  and  singular  as  the  case 
demands  and  shall  include  corporation,  company,  society  and 
association.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  omission  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent  or  other 
person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation,  company, 
society  or  association,  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or 
office,  shall,  in  every  case,  be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act, 
omission  or  failure  of  such  corporation,  company,  society  or 
association,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

Section  7.  The  state  food  and  drug  commissioner  shall 
be  charged  with  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  he  shall  prescrilje  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  maj’  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.  When  complaint  is  made  hy  the  said 
food  and  drug  commissioner  or  his  assistants,  or  by  any 
person  authorized  by  said  food  and  drug  commissioner,  se¬ 


curity  for  costs  shall  not  be  required  of  the  complainant  in 
any  case  at  any  time  of  the  prosecution  or  trial. 

Section  8.  The  state  food  and  drug  commissioner,  assist¬ 
ants,  or  inspectors,  shall  be  duly  authorized  for  the  nurpose 
and  shall  have  access  and  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
all  places  of  business,  factories,  stores,  or  any  building  used 
for  the  manufacture,  storing  of,  transportation  or  sale  of 
food  or  liquor  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  open 
any  case,  package  or  other  container  and  take  samples  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  said  prepara¬ 
tions  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  dut}^  of  all  prosecuting  attorney.s 
to  represent  and  prosecute  in  behalf  of  the  people,  when 
called  upon  by  the  food  and  drug  commissioner  to  do  so. 
within  their  respective  counties,  all  cases  of  offense  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  10. — Any  person  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
for  such  offense  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars 
($50)  for  the  first  offense  and  upon  the  conviction  for  each 
subsequent  offense,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ($100), 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  enacted, 
whether  special  or  general,  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 


INJUNCTION  DENIED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
MARSHMALLOW  CASE. 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  by  Judge  Buffington 
Jan.  6,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  decided  against  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candy  manufacturers  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  who  sought  to  restrain  the  prosecution  of 
their  customers  for  selling  marshmallows  containing 
sulphur  dioxide.  It  was  contended  in  the  application 
for  the  injunction  that  the  law  of  this  .state,  which 
forbids  the  sale  of  candy  containing  sulphur  dioxide, 
but  permits  its  presence  in  molasses,  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  an  injunction  was  sought  to  restrain  prose¬ 
cution  under  it. 

The  complainants  averred  that  if  the  law  were  en¬ 
forced  they  would  be  deprived  of  profits  amounting  to 
$800,000  annually.  Judge  McPherson  dissented  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 


THE  MEANEST  CHEAT. 

The  baby's  bottle  is  the  latest  “container'’  to  receive 
attention  from  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Pleasures.  A  statement  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  bureau  says  that  most  of  the  nursing  bottles  sold 
in  New  York  city  are  “dishonest,”  and  that  the  under¬ 
weight  feedings  which  babies  receive  as  a  result  prob¬ 
ably  are  responsible  for  many  deaths. 

“Few  nursing  bottles  hold  the  prescribed  quantity,” 
says  Superintendent  Reichmann,  “and  when  a  mother 
or  a  nurse  is  told  by  a  physician  to  give  forty  ounces 
of  milk  to  a  child,  no  more,  no  less,  the  child  seldom 
gets  this  quantity.  The  reason  is  that  many  of  the 
nursing  bottles  are  short,  sometimes  holding  26  per 
cent  less  than  the  correct  quantity. 

“Twenty-six  per  cent  less  may  mean  insufficient 
nourishment  for  the  child,  and  may  result  in  death. 
Mothers  always  should  have  their  babies’  nursing  bot¬ 
tles  te.sted  at  the  drug  store,  so  that  they  will  know 
the  exact  quantity  they  fed  the  child  each  time.’’ 


SCOTCH  WHISKY  TRADE  POOR. 

Statistics  of  the  Scotch  whisky  trade,  just  published 
in  London,  show  that  dealings  for  1910  have  been  the 
worst  for  many  years.  The  total  production  is  the 
lowest  for  sixteen  years,  having  declined  over  2,000,- 
000  gallons  in  the  twelve  months. 


January  15,  IDll. 
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PROPOSED  NEW  DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW 

FOR  MONTANA. 


A  bill  for  a  new  food  and  drug  law  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Montana  Legislature  by  Representative 
Donohue  (House  Bill  No.  34).  We  append  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  bill  for  the  information  of  our 
readers : 

An  Act,  entitled  an  Act  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  offering  for  sale  of  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods 
or  drugs,  defining  foods  and  drugs,  stating  wherein  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misbranding  shall  consist,  and  defining  the  duties  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  with  relation  to  food  and  drugs, 
their  inspection,  purity  and  misbranding;  constituting  local 
and  county  health  officers,  local  and  county  food  inspectors, 
regulations  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  their  preparation  for 
food,  regulating  the  purity  of  milk  and  directing  the  manner 
in  which  the  .same  shall  he  handled,  providing  for  the  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  of  all  dairy  cattle,  requiring  all  persons  conduct¬ 
ing  any  business  in  which  food  products  are  handled  to  secure 
a  license,  without  cost,  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  Chemist  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  ap¬ 
propriating  mone}"  therefor,  authorizing  the  State  Board  of 
liealth  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  providing  an  appropriation  for  cov¬ 
ing  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  Board  qf  Health  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  repealing  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  in  conflict  herewith. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  • 

Section  1. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm,  or  corporation,  within  this  state,  to  manufacture  for  sale, 
within  this  state  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  have  within  his  or  their 
possession  with  the  intent  to  sell  w'ithin  this  state,  any  durg 
or  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  wfithin 
the  meaning  of  this  act.  The  term  “drug,”  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  include  all  medicines  or  preparations  recognized  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for 
internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub¬ 
stances  intended  to  be  used  for  tbe  cure,  mitigation  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  of  either  man  or  animals.  The  term 
“food,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  all  articles  used  as 
food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or  other 
animals,  w'hether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

Section  2. — For  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be 
deemed  as  adulterated ;  in  case  of  drugs  ; 

First.  When  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary 
it  differs  from  the  standard  strength,  quality  or  purity,  as 
determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  official  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  provided,  that  no  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  under  this  provision  of  the  standard  of  strength, 
qualit}"  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon  the  bottle,  box  or 
other  container  thereof,  although  the  standard  may  differ 
from  that  determined  by  the  test  laid  dowm  in  the  LInited 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary. 

Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed 
standard  or  quality  under  which  it  is  sold. 

In  the  case  of  foods: 

First.  In  the  case  of  confectionery,  if  it  contains  terra  alba, 
barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substances  or 
poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredient  deleterious  or 
detrimental  to  health,  or  any  vinous,  malt,  or  spiritous  liquor 
or  compound  or  narcotic  drug. 

Second.  If  any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce,  or  k)wer,  or  injuriously  afi’ect  its 
quality  or  strength. 

Third.  If  any  substance  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  article. 

Fourth.  If  anv  valuable  constituent  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  abstracted  from  it. 

Fifth.  If  it  contains  any  proportion  of  a  filthy,  diseased, 
decomposed,  putrid  or  rotted  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 
whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  in  the  case  of  milk  if  it  is 
the  product  of  a  diseased  animal. 

Sixth.  If  it  is  mixed,  colored,  coated,  polished,  powdered 
or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con¬ 
cealed,  or  whereby  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater 
value  than  it  really  is. 

Seventh.  If  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient. 


Eighth.  If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic  or  preservative 
substance  except  common  salt,  saltpetre,  cane  sugar,  vinegar, 
.spices  or,  in  smoked  foods,  the  natural  products  of  the  smok¬ 
ing  process,  or  other  harmless  preservatives  which  use  i.s 
authorized  by  tbe  State  Board  of  Health,  and  no  preservatives 
shall  be  used  in  greater  quantity  than  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  designate. 

Section  3. — No  person  either  by  himself  or  by  his  servant 
or  agent  or  as  the  servant  of  another  person,  shall  sell,  ex¬ 
change  or  deliver,  expose  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange,  adul¬ 
terated  milk,  or  milk  to  which  water  or  any  foreign  substance 
has  been  added,  milk  produced  from  cows  which  have  been 
fed  on  the  refuse  from  distilleries,  breweries,  or  sugar  fac¬ 
tories  or  stable  bedding  or  barnyard  refuse,  or  from  sick  or 
diseased  cows,  or  as  pure,  milk  from  which  the  cream  or  a 
part  thereof  has  been  removed,  or  milk  collected  or  kept  or 
handled  under  conditions  which  are  not  cleanly  or  sanitary 
and  wdiich  do  not  conform  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  made  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  or  milk  containing  less  than  eight  and  one- 
half  (8%)  per  cent  of  milk  solids  exclusive  of  fat,  and  three 
and  twenty-five  hundredths  (3.25)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  or 
milk  which  contains  any  added  color  or  preservative,  or  as 
cream,  milk  containing  less  than  twenty  (20)  per  cent  of 
milk  fat. 

Section  4. — No  butter,  cheese  or  other  milk  product  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  state  unless  made  from 
milk  the  sale  of  which  is  not  prohibited  under  the  provisions 
of  .Section  3  of  this  act ;  provided,  that  cheese  made  from 
skim  milk  may  be  sold  as  “skim  milk  cheese”  when  branded 
in  bold  face  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  height  plainly 
stating  that  said  article  of  food  is  made  from  skim  milk  and 
provided,  further,  that  renovated  butter  or  butter  made  by 
any  other  process  than  that  of  churning  milk  salable  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  3  shall  be  branded  so  as  to  plainly 
indicate  the  method  of  making  such  butter  and  the  contents 
thereof,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Section  5. — In  case  of  foods  sold  by  wxight  or  measure,  all 
measures  shall  be  in  gallons  or  fractions  thereof,  a  gallon 
to  contain  231  cubic  inches  and  each  fraction  of  a  gallon  to 
contain  its  corresponding  fraction  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  (231 )  cubic  inches.  All  weights  shall  be  stated  in  pounds 
and  ounces  and  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  wrapper  or  other 
container  and  each  pound  shall  contain  sixteen  ounces  (Ki), 
each  ounce  containing  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and 
one-half  (437'%0  grains.  Any  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  article  of  food  as  a 
pound,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  the  net  weight  of  which  is 
less  than  sixteen  (Ifi)  ounces,  or  the  proper  multiple  thereof 
to  represent  the  number  of  pounds  sold  or  offered  for  sale, 
and  any  person  or  persons,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
quantity  of  food  as  a  gallon  or  any^  fraction  thereof,  which 
does  not  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  (231)  cubic 
inches,  net  measure,  or  the  fraction  thereof  represented  b.v 
the  fraction  of  a  gallon  offered  for  sale  or  sold  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  (i. — The  State  Veterinarian,  cither  in  person  or  by  hi.s 
deputies,  shall  tuberculin  test  all  cattle  used  in  and  about  all 
dairies  in  the  State  of  IMontana  at  least  once  during  each 
calendar  y^ear ;  and  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations  conduct¬ 
ing  a  dairy  in  this  state  shall  file  with  the  Secretary'  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  a  certificate  for  each  cow  hereafter 
added  to  bis  dairy,  rvhich  certificate  shall  be  signed  Iw  a 
veterinarian  approved  by  tbe  State  Board  of  Health  and 
shall  state  that  such  cow  has  been  tuberculin  tested  by'  him 
and  found  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  such  certificate 
shall  contain  a  description  of  such  cow  which  description 
shall  be  sutficientlv'  complete  to  identify  the  cow;  and  any' 
person,  firm  or  corporation  using  any  cow  in  his  dairy,  or 
keeping  any'  cow  on  his  dairy  premises,  which  has  not  been 
tuberculin  tested  and  found  free  from  tuberculosis,  shall  be 
guilty'  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  selling 
milk  from  diseased  cows.  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  act  any 
person  shall  be  deemed  as  conducting  a  dairy  wbo  offers  for 
sale  any  milk  or  cream,  or  wbo  sells  milk  or  cream  to  anv 
butter  factory,  creamery  or  other  place  where  milk  or  milk- 
products  are  manufactured  or  sold. 

Section  7. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  to  sell  witbin  this  state  or  to  luo'c  within 
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liis  or  their  possession  with  the  intent  to  sell  within  this  state 
for  human  food,  the  carcass  or  parts  of  the  carcass  of  any 
animal  which  has  been  slaughtered,  prepared,  handled  or  kept 
under  insanitary  conditions ;  and  insanitary  conditions  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  whenever  and  wherever  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions  are  found  to  appear,  to-wit :  If 
the  slaughterhouse  is  dilapidated  or  in  a  state  of  decay;  if 
the  floor  or  side  walls  are  soaked  with  decaying  blood  or 
other  animal  matter;  if  efflcient  fly  screens  are  not  provided; 
if  the  drainage  of  the  slaughterhouse  yard  is  not  efficient; 
if  maggots  or  filthy  pools  or  hog-wallows  exist  in  the  slaugh¬ 
terhouse  yard,  or  under  the  slaughterhouse  floor;  if  the  water 
suppE  used  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  or  preparing  of 
the  meat  is  not  pure  and  uncontaminated;  if  the  hogs  are 
kept  in  the  slaughterhouse  yard  or  fed  therein  on  animal 
offal,  or  if  the  odors  of  putrefaction  plainly  exist  in  or  about 
the  slaughterhouse ;  if  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  are 
transported  from  place  to  place  when  not  covered  with  clean 
white  cloths,  or  if  kept  in  unclean  or  bad  smelling  refrigerator 
or  refrigerators,  or  if  kept  in  unclean  or  foul  smelling  store 
rooms.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  to  have  in  his  or  their  possession  with  intent  to 
sell  the  carcass  of  animal  which  has  died  from  any  cause 
other  than  being  slaughtered  in  a  sanitary  manner,  or  the 

carcass  or  part  of  the  carcass  of  any  animal  that  shows  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  disease  or  that  came  from  a  sick  or  diseased 

animal,  or  the  carcass  of  part  of  the  carcass  of  any  calf  that 

was  killed  before  it  attained  the  age  of  four  weeks. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  eggs  after  the  same 
have  been  placed  in  an  incubator,  or  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
to  be  used  for  food,  knowingly,  eggs  in  a  rotted,  decayed  or 
decaying  condition. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  peace  officers  or  health  officers  to 
•  seize  anv  animal  carcass  or  parts  of  carcasses,  or  any  domes¬ 
tic  or  wild  fowl,  eggs,  game,  fish,  or  other  food  product  found 
to  be  unwholesome  and  which  are  intended  for  sale  or  offered 
for  sale  for  human  food,  or  which  have  been  slaughtered  or 
prepared,  handled  or  kept  under  insanitary  conditions  as 
herein  defined  or  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  may  designate,  and  shall  deliver  the  same 
forwith  to  and  before  the  nearest  police  judge  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  together  with  all  information  obtained,  and  said 
police  judge  or  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  issue  warrants 
of  arrest  for  all  persons  believed  to  have  violated  any  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  an  early 
date  thereafter.  The  said  police  judge  or  said  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  immediately  drench  the  unwholesome  food  brought 
before  him  with  kerosene  oil  and  require  the  owner  thereof 
to  immediately  dispose  of  the  same  in  a  sanitary  manner,  or 
he  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  the  unwholesome  food  ren¬ 
dered  into  grease  and  tankage. 

Section  8. — The  term  “misbranded”  as  used  herein,  shall 
apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles  of  food  or  articles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  food  or  drugs,  the  package  or  label 
of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  resard- 
ing  such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained 
therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular, 
and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as 
to  the  state,  territory  or  country  in  which  it  is  manufactured 
or  produced.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  ; 

In  the  case  of  drugs; 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  article. 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  con¬ 
tents  differing  in  quality  or  quantity  from  the  original  con¬ 
tents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the  pack¬ 
age  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  an\^  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin, 
alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannibis  indica,  chloral 
hydrate,  acetanilide,  phenacetinc,  antipyrene,  or  any  deriva¬ 
tive  or  any- preparation  of  any  such  substance  contained  there¬ 
in;  provided,  that  said  requirements  as  to  statement  of  con¬ 
tents  shall  not  be  operative  until  on  and  after  January  1,  1912 ; 
and  provided,  furtlier,  that  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  medical  prescriptions  written  by  physicians 
and  surgeons,  dentists  or  veterinary  surgeons  legally  author¬ 
ized  to  practice  in  this  state,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
section  be  construed  as  prohibiting  legally  qualified  physicians 
and  surgeons,  dentists  and  veterinary  surgeons  from  admin¬ 
istering  drugs  to  patients  under  their  care. 

In  the  case  of  foods : 

First:  If  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

Second.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or 
mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  article 


when  not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally 
put  up  shall  have  been  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail 
to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion 
of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta 
eucaine,  chloroform,  cannibis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  acet¬ 
anilide,  phenacentine,  or  antipyrine  or  any  derivative  or  any 
preparation  of  such  substance  or  substances  contained  therein  ; 
provided,  that  such  statement  shall  not  be  required  as  to  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  or  retailers  on  or 
prior  to  January  1,  1912. 

Third.  If  in  the  package  form,  and  the  contents  are  stated 
in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it,  or  its  label,  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or 
the  substance  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design  or 
device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular ;  pro¬ 
vided.  that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may 
now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  become  known  as  articles 
of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names  and  not  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  distinctive  name  or  brand 
of  another  article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same 
label  or  brand  with  the  statement  of  the  place  where  said 
article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged 
so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitation 
or  blends  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,” 
as  the  case  maj>-  be,  is  plainly  printed  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale;  provided,  that  the  term  “blend”  as  used 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  sub¬ 
stances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingred¬ 
ients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  or  flavoring  only;  pro¬ 
vided,  further  that  in  cases  of  spiritous  liquors  the  term  like 
substances  shall  be  construed  to  mean  pure  distillates  of  grain 
or  pure  distillates  of  fruits  and  grain;  and  provided,  further, 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  compelling  or 
requiring  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods 
which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredients  to  disclose 
their  trade  formulas,  except  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  mis¬ 
branding. 

Section  9. — No  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  for  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  article 
of  food  or  drugs,  as  defined  herein,  when  the  same  is  found 
to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  in  the  original,  unbroken  packagf-  in  which  it  was  received 
by  said  dealer,  when  he  can  establish  a  guarantee,  signed  by 
the  wholesaler,  jobber  or  agent  or  other  party  residing  in  the 
United  States  from  whom  he  purchased  such  article,  or  if  a 
proper  written  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer  with  his  ad¬ 
dress  upon  the  package  or  container,  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  original  un¬ 
broken  package  in  which  the  said  article  was  received  by  said 
dealer,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  designating  it,  or  within 
the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drug  act,  enacted  Ijy  the  Senate 
and  Flouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  June  30,  1906.  Said  guarantee  to  af¬ 
ford  protection  must  contain  name  and  address  of  the  party 
or  parties  making  the  sale  of  such  article  to  such  dealer  or 
of  the  manufacturer  thereof  as  herein  specified,  and  in  such 
case  said  party  shall  be  amenable  to  prosecution,  fines  and 
other  penalties  which  would  in  due  course  attach  to  the 
dealer,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  10. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  to  conduct  any  bakery,  confectionery, 
cannery,  packing  house,  slaughter  house,  meat  market,  dairy, 
restaurant,  hotel,  dining-car  or  lunch  counter  in  the  state 
without  having  a  license  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Montana,  which  license  shall  be  issued  by  said  board  with¬ 
out  charge  to  the  licensee ;  provided,  that  such  license  shall 
not  be  required  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1911.  All  licenses 
shall  be  made  to  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  the 
current  year  in  which  it  is  issued  and  shall  be  renewed  by  the 
said  State  Board  of  Health  upon  request  by  the  licensee;  pro¬ 
vided,  that  when  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  find  that 
the  place  for  which  such  license  is  issued  is  not  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  Board  of 
Health,  and  promulgated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  then  said  board  shall  revoke  such  _  license  _  and 
shall  not  renew  the  same  until  such  place  is  put  in  a  sanitary 
condition  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations. 
Licenses  shall  be  issued  upon  application  made  on  proper 
blank  form  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  all 
licenses  shall  be  numbered  consecutively.  The  licensee  shall 
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keep  such  license  i)lainly  exposed  in  his  place  of  business  or 
the  number  thereof,  preceded  by  the  word  license,  painted  on 
both  sides  of  each  wagon  used  Ity  him  in  letters  not  less  than 
two  inches  high  and  one  and  one-half  inch  wide.  The  revo¬ 
cation  of  a  license  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  section 
shall  he  construed  as  freeing  any  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  from  prosecution  for  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  issued  in  conformitj^  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  11. — It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  They  shall, 
through  their  secretary  and  through  local  and  county  health 
officers,  make  all  necessary  investigations  and  inspections  in 
reference  to  food  and  drugs,  and  for  this  purpose  the  State, 
County  and  Local  Health  officers  shall  be  food  and  drug  in¬ 
spectors  for  their  respective  districts;  each  local  and  county 
health  officer  shall  make  regular  inspections  as  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  direct,  and 
such  special  inspection  as  said  Board  of  Health  may  from 
time  to  time  order  made,  and  he  shall  also  make  sucli  re¬ 
ports  relative  to  the  conditions  existing  within  his  district 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  State  Board  of 
Health  may  direct.  Should  any  health  officer  fail,  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  any  such  regular  or  special  inspection  or  fail 
to  make  any  report  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  designated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  should  he  make  a  false 
report  of  any  condition  that  may  exist  within  his  elistrict. 
the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  notify  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
or  town,  in  case  of  a  local  health  officer,  or  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  in  case  of  a  county 
health  officer,  of  the  negligence  on  the  part  of  such  health 
officer,  and  said  Board  of  Health,  may,  in  their  discretion, 
order  the  removal  from  office  of  such  delinquent  health  of¬ 
ficer.  and  when  such  an  order  is  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  the  Mayor  of  the  city  or  town,  in  the  case  of  a 
local  health  officer,  or  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
in  the  case  of  a  county  health  officer,  shall  immediately  de¬ 
clare  the  office  of  health  officer  vacant  and  shall  appoint  an¬ 
other  competent  and  legally  qualified  physician  and  surgeon 
to  fill  the  office. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  adopt  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  thorough  and  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  throughout  the  state,  and  shall 
adopt  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
sanitary  management  of  all  places  designated  in  Section  10 
of  this  act,  and  they  shall  adopt  rules  regulating  the  minimum 
standards  for  foods  and  drugs,  defining  specific  adulterations 
and  declaring  proper  methods  of  collecting  and  examining  all 
drugs  and  articles  of  food,  and  the  violation  of  any  such 
rule  or  regulation  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction,  as  set 
forth  in  Section  15  of  this  act. 

.\11  state,  local  and  county  health  officers  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  any  premises  where  any  article  of  food  or 
drug  is  sold,  offered  for  sale,  manufactured,  cooked,  stored 
or  treated  in  any  way  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  such 
premises  and  the  manner  in  which  such  food  or  drug  is 
handled. 

Section  12 — Every  person  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  or 
delivering  to  a  purchaser  any  drug  or  article  of  food  included 
in  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  furnish  to  any  inspector 
or  other  officer  or  agent  appointed  hereunder,  who  shall  apply 
to  him  for  the  purpose  and  shall  tender  to  him  the  value  of 
the  same,  a  sample  sufficient  for  analysis  of  any  drug  or  article 
of  food  which  is  in  his  possession.  Whoever  hinders,  ob¬ 
structs  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  an  inspector  or  other 
officer  or  agent  appointed  hereunder,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100) 
dollars. 

Section  13. — The  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Montana 
State  Agricultural  College  shall  be  the  chemist  to  the  State 
Board,  of  Health  and  he  shall  make  all  analysis  that  may  be 
required  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  other  analysis  as  thej'- 
may  require  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  state  per¬ 
taining  to  the  public  health  matters. 

In  order  to  enable  the  said  professor  of  chemistry  to  per¬ 
form  these  duties  the  sum  of  two  thousand  (2,000)  dollars 
is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  such  assistants  as  he  may  need  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1911,  and  a  like  amount  is  hereby  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  for  defraying  such  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  year  1912. 

Section  14. — The  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
(7,500)  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  is 
hereby  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  State 


Board  of  Health  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  March  1,  1912,  and  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  (7,500)  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  needed  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  all  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  said  board  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  during  the  year  ending  March  1,  1913. 

Section  15. — Except  as  elsewhere  provided  in  this  act,  any 
person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  of  the  first  of¬ 
fense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  dollars 
nor  more  than  thirty  (30)  dollars;  for  the  second  offense, 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  (100)  dollars;  and  for  the  third  and  sub¬ 
sequent  offenses,  by  a  fine,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  (100) 
dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Section  16. — Whenever  the  state  health  officer  or  any 
local  or  county  health  officer  shall  furnish  evidence  tO'  the 
county  attorney  of  any  county  in  this  state,  such  county  at¬ 
torney  shall  prosecute  any  person,  persons,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  violating  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  or  regula¬ 
tion  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  made  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  report  of  the  chemist 
of  the  IVIontana  State  Agricultural  College,  stating  that  any 
food  or  drug  examined  by  him  is  found  to  be  impure  or  be¬ 
low  the  standard  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  or 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  shall 
be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  impurity  of  such 
drug  or  article  of  food. 

Section  17. — All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  18. — This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 


ATTACKS  ON  MANUFACTURERS  IN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  BULLETINS. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Refuses  to  Refrain  From  Pub¬ 
lishing  Charges  Before  Defense  Is  Heard. 

Washington,  Dec.  23,  1910. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  denied  the  re¬ 
quests  recently  preferred  by  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Proprietary  Association  of  America,  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  the  National 
Confectioners’  Association,  etc.,  for  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  or  regulations  to  protect  manufacturers  from  the 
injustice  of  attacks  upon  them  or  their  products  by  de¬ 
partment  officials  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  before  the  charges  are  published.  The 
department  declines  to  modify  the  regulations  and 
characterizes  the  request  of  the  manufacturers  as  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  establish  a 
“censorship”  over  official  utterances,  a  purpose  which, 
of  course,  was  verv  far  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
sought  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Reporter’s  correspondent  is  enabled  to  present 
herewith  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  department  and  George  L.  Douglass,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  Proprietary  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  sets  forth  the  issue  in  detail  and  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  ruling  thereon,  and  presents  substantially  the 
case  of  all  the  manufacturers  referred  to. 

Under  date  of  October  4,  1910,  Mr.  Douglass  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  communication  to  the  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture ; 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretarv  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dear  Sir : — The  submission  of  this  letter  has  been  delayed 
in  the  hope  that  the  subject  matter,  involving  as  it  does  a 
principle  of  vital  importance,  might  receive  your  personal 
consideration. 

On  behalf  of  a  number  of  drug  manufacturers  who  feel 
that  they  have  been  unjustly  injured  by  statements  in  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  393,”  and  by  a  supplementary  document  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  press  by  a  departmental  official  on  the  11th  of 
August  last,  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 
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1.  Under  the  food  and  drugs  act  a  person  charged  with 
violating  that  law  must  first  be  given  notice  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard,  after  which,  if  the  facts  disclosed  justify 
further  action,  the  case  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  district 
attorney  for  legal  proceedings  and  after  the  court  has  ren¬ 
dered  judgment  the  facts  are  given  publicity,  and  not  until 
then. 

But.  while  this  safeguard  is  thrown  around  the  citizen  in 
prosecutions  arising  under  the  food  and  drugs  law,  a  depart¬ 
mental  official — in  matters  altogether  outside  of  this  law — 
may  publish  an  attack  at  any  time  upon  any  product  of  a 
manufacturer  which  for  any  reason  does  not  meet  the 
approval  of  such  official. 

In  such  cases  compliance  with  the  law  furnishes  no  pro¬ 
tection  whatever.  The  manufacturer  may  have  scrupulously 
complied  with  every  law  upon  the  statute  book — both  State 
and  national — yet  such  attack  or  criticism  (embodied  in  an 
official  bulletin  or  given  out  directly  to  the  press)  can  be 
spread  broadcast  throughout  the  country  in  a  single  night — 
before  the  manufacturer  has  had  the  slightest  chance  to  be 
heard  or  has  received  the  slightest  hint  that  such  action  was 
even  contemplated.  This  is  what  has  been  done  and  further 
action  along  the  same  line  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  in 
bulletin  393. 

2.  Under  such  conditions  serious  injustice  is  inevitable. 
While,  in  many  cases,  the  official  pronouncement  would 
doubtless  be  right,  it  is  more  than  possible — making  allow¬ 
ance  for  human  fallibility  at  its  best — that,  in  some  cases,  it 
might  be  wrong,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  connection  with 
that  large  class  of  questions  concerning  which  experts  in 
foods,  drugs,  therapeutics  and  pharmacology  so  frequently 
disagree. 

In  view  of  these  general  facts  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  provide  a  departmental  rule  or 
regulation  to  protect  a  manufacturer  from  the  ill  effects  of 
any  official  or  semi-official  publication  denouncing,  criticising 
or  condemning,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  product  of  his 
manufacture  unless  such  manufacturer  (if  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States)  shall  have  first  been  given  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  publication  and  allowed  a  reasonable  time — say  30  days 
— in  which  to  present  to  the  department  such  facts  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  the  rendition  of  a  fair  and  just  pronounce¬ 
ment  upon  the  case. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  rule  would  embarrass  any 
legitimate  work  of  the  Department,  and  it  would  mitigate 
the  injustice  involved  in  the  present  system. 

3.  In  so  far  as  Bulletin  393  tended  to  enlighten  the  public 
in  regard  to  any  real  dangers  in  the  use  of  drugs,  it  would 
meet  with  eeneral  approval.  But  sermus  injustice  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mere  fact  of  grouping  in  the  same  document 
meritorious  household  remedies — recoenized  as  such  by  the 
best  drug£>'ists  and  by  intelligent  people  in  every  .State  of  the 
union — with  such  vicious  preparations  as  “Birney’s  Catarrh 
Cure”  and  others  of  like  character  which  no  reputable  drug¬ 
gist  sells  and  which  have  long  since  been  outlawed  both  by 
law  and  public  opinion. 

To  illustrate  one  phase  of  the  injustice  involved,  both  in 
Bulletin  393  and  in  the  supplementary  statement,  I  shall  cite 
three  or  four  merclv  typical  cases : — • 

In  Bulletin  393,  “Piso’s  Cure.” — A  remedy  for  coughs  and 
colds — is  classed  as  a  “worthless  and  deceptive”  preparation 
Containing  two  “habit-forming  drugs.”  It  is  but  simple  truth 
to  say  that  for  more  than  forty  years  this  medicine  has  been 
highly  esteemed  as  a  household  remedy  all  over  the  country. 
It  was  originally  called  “Piso’s  Cure  for  Consumption” — at 
a  time  when  it  was  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession  to 
treat  consumption  with  drugs.  Two  changes  of  name  have 
been  made  to  comply  with  the  law  as  construed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  and  it  is  now  known  as  “Piso’s  Remedy — a  medi¬ 
cine  for  coughs  and  colds.”  It  is  and  aHays  was  an  excellent 
medicine  for  such  purposes,  and  it  is  not,  and  never  was  a 
“habit-forming”  compound.  It  does  contain  a  very  small 
Quantity  of  cannabis  indica  (one-fourth  grain  per  ounce,  or 
about  one  part  in  1,920).  It  also  contains  five  minims  of 
chloroform  per  ounce  which  is  a  very  small  quantity.  The 
medicine  is  for  internal  use  only,  and,  according  to  my  under¬ 
standing,  it  is  well  settled  that  chloroform  used  internally  is 
not  a  “habit-forming”  drug,  and  if  that  be  true,  the  reference 
to  it  as  a  habit-forming  dru?  in  such  a  case  is  necessarily 
misleading.  As  to  cannabis  indica,  very  high  authorities  hold 
that  it  is  not  a  habit-forming  drug. 

Had  the  manufacturer  been  given  notice  of  the  proposed 
publication  he  could  have  presented  facts  and  authori^-ies  to 
justify  at  the  hands  of  the  department  a  totally  different 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  bulletin.  In  anv  event  it 
would  certainly  seem  reasonable  that  a  household  remedy 
used  by  vast  numbers  of  intelligent  people  for  forty  years 


and  sold  by  the  best  pharmacists  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
should  not  be  officially  denounced  without  some  opportunity 
for  the  manufacturer  to  meet  the  charges  against  it  and  to- 
ask  that  all  the  facts — and  not  a  part  of  them  only — be  stated. 

4.  In  Bulletin  393  “Fenner’s  Cough  Cold  Syrup”  and 
“Kohler’s  Cough  Cure”  are  very  disparagingly  referred  to  as 
“concoctions”  which  contain  habit-forming  drugs.  But,  while 
these  articles  are  thus  enrolled  upon  a  sort  of  “black  list”’ 
and  are  sought  to  be  discredited  for  this  reason,  the  bulletin 
is  absolutely  silent  as  to  the  most  important  fact  of  all, 
namely,  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  such  ingredients  con¬ 
tained  in  the  articles. 

In  each  case  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  morphine,  for 
instance,  could  have  been  stated  in  the  bulletin  without  the 
slightest  trouble,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  this  vitally 
important  information  was  omitted,  not  only  in  these  cases, 
but  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  well-known  and  legitimate 
household  remedies  named  in  the  bulletin.  If  any  one  of  this 
group  of  remedies  deserved  condemnation  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  trifling  amount  of  some  alleged  ingredient,  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  enlightening  to  the  public,  and  far 
more  just  to  the  manufacturer,  if  the  bulletin  had  stated  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  such  ingredient.  This  question  of 
quantity  or  proportion  is  the  very  essence  of  the  matter,  yet 
all  information  upon  this  subject  in  cases  of  this  class  is 
scrupulously  withheld  from  the  public  in  Bulletin  393. 

But,  if  the  manufacturers  had  been  notified  that  their  prod¬ 
ucts  were  on  trial  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  that  a 
public  official  was  engaged  in  preparing  such  a  bulletin,  the}' 
could  at  least  have  asked  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  or,  if 
necessary,  they  could  have  petitioned  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  direct  that  all  the  facts  essential  to  the  formation  of 
any  fair  judgment  in  such  matters  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  bulletin. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  morphine 
contained  in  “Fenner’s  Cough  Syrup”  is  but  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  per  ounce,  or  about  one  part  in  1,920,  and  in  Kohler’s 
Cough  Cure  the  amount  is  but  one-seventh  of  a  grain  per 
ounce,  or  about  one  part  in  3,300. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  paregoric 
contains  about  two  grains  of  opium  per  ounce,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  narcotic  equivalent  of  one-fourth  grain  of 
morphine,  and  that  medicinal  preparations  containing  not 
more  than  two  grains  of  opium  or  not  more  than  one-fourth 
grain  of  morphine  per  ounce  have  been  recognized  all  over 
the  country  as  safe,  reasonable  and  proper  household  reme¬ 
dies  for  many  ailments  of  both  children  and  adults. 

5.  Press  dispatches  from  Washington  sent  out  August  11 
Contained  the  supplementary  document  previously  referred 
to  as  having  been  made  public  by  an  official  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistrv,  and  a  copy  of  which  as  published  is  herewith 
inclosed.  This  document  gives  a  list  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
preparations  which  are  denominated  as  “Baby  Killers”  and 
the  public  is  warned  against  them.  These  medicines  are  all 
denounced  for  the  reason  that  they  “contain”  some  narcotic 
drug,  and  here  again  the  injustice  is  repeated  of  omitting 
to  state  in  any  instance  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  such 
drug. 

Such  publications  are  exceedingly  unfair,  not  only  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  partial  and  very  incomplete  statement  of  facts,  but 
also  for  the  injustice  involved  in  singling  out  and  denouncing 
by  name  certain  remedies  because  they  contain  certain  in¬ 
gredients  and  for  some  reason  omitting  to  include  in  the 
denunciation  other  widely  sold  articles  which  contain  the 
same  or  similar  ingredients. 

Whv,  for  instance,  should  Jayne’s  Carminative  Balsam  be 
officially  denounced  as  a  “killer”  because  it  contains  nine- 
tenths  of  a  grain  of  opium  to  the  ounce,  while  not  a  word  is 
said  of  paregoric,  which  is  probably  more  widely  used  as  a 
household  remedy  than  any  other  medicine  of  this  class  and 
which  contains  twice  as  much  opium  as  Javne’s  Carminative 
Balsam?  And  why  should  Tavne’s  Carminative  be  denounced 
and  nothing  said  about  DeWeese  Carminative,  which  can  be 
bought  in  any  drug  store  the  same  as  paregoric,  and  which 
I  am  informed  also  contains  twice  as  much  opium  as  Jayne’s 
Carminative?  The  fact  that  one  is  a  “proprietary”  and  the 
others  are  not  would  surely  furnish  no  good  reason  for  such 
discrimination. 

Whv,  for  instance,  should  any  of  the  “cough  and  cold  rem¬ 
edies”  named  in  Bulletin  393.  paee  13,  be  officially  criticised 
or  denounced  because  of  containing  a  narcotic,  while  that 
widelv  used  and  widelv  known  article,  “Aver’s  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral,”  containing  heroin,  is  altogether  omitted? 

Whv,  for  instance,  was  “Dr.  Bull’s  Coueh  Svrup,”  cata¬ 
logued  in  Bulletin  393  as  containing  “morphine,”  later  “code¬ 
ine,”  more  than  a  year  a4ter  the  formula  had  been  changed 
by  the  omission  of  any  such  ingredient?  Had  the  manufac- 
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turcr  been  notified  of  the  proposed  Inilletin,  and  had  been 
permitted  to  see  a  copy  of  so  much  as  affected  himself,  he 
could  have  immediately  asked  that  the  error  be  corrected. 

Such  matters  may  seem  of  relatively  slight  importance,  but 
they  illustrate  the  injustice  likely  to  arise  when  manufacturers 
and  their  products  are  practically  placed  on  trial  and  the 
manufacturers  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

I  assume  that  the  officers  who  prepare  such  bulletins  and 
statements  for  the  newspapers  sincerely  desire  to  promote 
the  public  welfare.  The  point  I  make  is  that  the  present 
mode  of  procedure  is  sure  to  produce  serious  injustice  in 
many  cases. 

().  That  portion  of  Bulletin  393  relating  to  certain  discred¬ 
ited  and  dangerous  concoctions  said  to  contain  enormous 
quantities  of  opium,  morphine  and  cocaine,  closely  coupled  as 
it  is  with  reference  to  a  totally  different  class  of  preparations 
which  are  also  stated  to  “contain”  such  drugs  (but  the  amount 
of  which  in  every  case  is  carefully  omitted),  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  confuse  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  and  to  make  them  believe  that  the  legitimate  articles 
named  are  almost  if  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  vicious  prepara¬ 
tions  referred  to  when  the  facts  are  directly  the  reverse. 

7.  As  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  whole  question, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  several  years  ago  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  created  a  committee  to  consider 
the  subject  of  narcotic  legislation  and  to  draft  a  suitable  bill 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  narcotic  drugs.  Such  a  bill  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  agreed  upon  after  careful  and  prolonged 
deliberation. 

I  have  no  copy  of  this  bill  immediately  at  hand,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  it  prohibited  the  sale  of  morphine,  opium, 
and  some  other  drugs  except  upon  a  physician’s  prescription, 
with  a  proviso  exempting  medicinal  preparations  containing  not 
more  than  two  grains  of  opium  or  not  more  than  one-quarter 
grain  of  morphine  per  ounce.  This  bill  represents  the  best 
judgment  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  pass  upon  this  question. 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  substantially  adopted 
in  several  States. 

When  Coneress  enacted  a  pharmacy  and  poison  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  it  prohibited  the  sale  of  opium,  mor¬ 
phine,  etc.,  except  upon  prescription,  but  it  also  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  provision  “should  not  apply  to  prescriptions 
containing  not  more  than  two  grains  of  opium  or  one-quarter 
grain  of  morphine  per  ounce.” 

So  far  as  the  proportion  of  onium  and  morphine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  every  preparation  with  which  I  am  familiar  of  those 
which  were  denounced  in  the  document  given  out  on  August 
11,  complies  with  the  laws  of  practically  every  State,  and 
with  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  above  referred  to — 
a  law  drafted  after  much  deliberation — by  a  commission  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists  appointed  by  the  district  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  these  preparations  were  suddenly  denounced  as 
“baby  killers,”  and  the  manufacturers  impliedly  held  up  be¬ 
fore  their  fellow  men  as  criminals. 

Had  these  manufacturers  been  duly  notified  that  they 
were  practically  on  trial  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv,  they 
could  have  urged  that  the  facts  be  stated  fairly  and  in  full ; 
thev  could  have  asked  that  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
criticised  should  be  stated  in  the  proposed  publication,  and 
they  could  have  requested  that  the  pronosed  publication 
should  show  that  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  medicinal 
l)reparations  containing  not  more  than  two  gfains  of  opium 
per  ounce,  or  not  more  than  one-quarter  grain  of  morphine 
per  ounce,  have  lonsr  been  recognized  as  reasonable  and  use¬ 
ful  honsehold  remedies  for  certain  classes  of  ailments. 

Tn  this  matter  T  represent  a  very  limited  number  of  the 
manufacturers  whose  pro^’ucts  were  named  in  the  two  publi¬ 
cations  complained  of.  But,  as  counsel  for  the  Proprietary 
.\ssociation,  I  represent  a  Urge  number  of  manufacturers  of 
drugs  and  foods  who  realize  the  dangers  to  which  all  are 
exposed  if  they  or  their  products  are  liable  to  be  denounced 
at  any  time. 

It  is  in  view  of  such  facts  that  I  earnestly  ask  for  a  suit¬ 
able  rule  or  regulation  wherebv  manufacturers  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  injustice  of  official  or  semi-official  denounce¬ 
ment  without  notice  and  without  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Very  respectfully, 

Georce  L.  Douglass. 

On  December  to.  Dr.  Harvey  \\'.  Wiley,  chief  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  Chemistrv  of  the  Dejiartment  of  A<yri- 
culture.  forwarded  to  iMr.  Douglass  the  following  re¬ 
ply  to  his  communication  above  set  forth : 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry — Division  of  Drugs. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Dec.  10,  1910. 
Geo.  L.  Douglass,  Esq.,  134  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Dear  Sir; — Your  letter  of  October  4,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  been  referred  by  the  Secretary' 
to  this  bureau  for  attention.  Dr.  Kebler,  of  the  Division  of 
Drugs,  discussed  the  contents  of  the  letter  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  personally,  after  which  the  Secretary  directed  me  to 
advise  you  that  this  bureau  is  perfectly  willing  to  adhere  to 
the  practice  followed  in  the  past  of  submitting  its  analytical 
findings  to  the  manufacturer  or  importer,  but  to  submit  for 
censorship  what  we  shall  say,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able,  in  conjunction  with  any  commodity  under  consideration, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  said,  or  in  what  connection 
it  shall  be  said,  to  interested  parties,  cannot  be  entertained. 

Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief. 

As  a  rejoinder  to  the  adverse  rule  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  any  desire  to  “censor”  any  official  utterances, 
Mr.  Douglass,  under  date  of  December  15,  wrote  as 
follows : 

December  15,  1910. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  December  10,  in  reply  to  my 
letter  of  December  4,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  duly  received  and  carefully  considered. 

In  my  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary'  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that: — 

“Under  the  food  and  drugs  act  a  person  charged  with  vio¬ 
lating  that  law  must  first  be  given  notice  and  an  opportunity' 
to  be  heard,  after  which,  if  the  facts  disclosed  justify  further 
action,  the  case  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  district  attorney 
for  legal  proceedings  and  after  the  court  has  rendered  judg¬ 
ment  the  facts  are  given  publicity,  and  not  until  then. 

“But  while  this  safeguard  is  thrown  around  the  citizen 
in  prosecution  arising  under  the  food  and  drugs  law,  a  de¬ 
partment  official — in  matters  altogether  outside  of  this  law — 
may  publish  an  attack  at  any  time  upon  any  product  of  a 
manufacturer  which,  for  any  reason,  does  not  meet  the 
approval  of  such  official. 

“In  such  cases  compliance  with  the  law  furnishes  no  pro¬ 
tection  whatever.  The  manufacturer  may  have  scrupulously' 
complied  with  every  law  upon  the  statute  books — both  State 
and  national — yet  such  an  attack  or  criticism,  embodied  in  an 
official  bulletin  or  given  out  directly  to  the  press,  can  be 
spread  broadcast  throughout  the  countrv  in  a  single  night — 
before  the  manufacturer  has  had  the  slightest  chance  to  be 
heard  or  has  received  the  slightest  hint  that  such  action  was 
even  contemplated.” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  earnestly  asked  for  the  adoption 
of  a  suitable  rule  or  regulation  whereby  manufacturers  might 
be  protected  from  the  injustice  of  official  or  semi-official 
denouncement  of  themselves  or  their  products  without  first 
having  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  their  own 
defense. 

Your  letter  of  December  10  is  a  substantial  denial  of  the 
request.  As  I  understand  it,  therefore,  the  situation  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  is  oractically  as  follows : — 

A  food  or  drug  manufacturer  who  violates  the  law  is 
entitled  to  be  notified  and  afforded  a  chance  to  be  heard  fully 
in  his  own  .defense,  first  before  tbe  department  and  then  in 
the  courts — if  the  case  goes  that  far — and  no  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  can  be  made  until  after  the  court  has  ren¬ 
dered  judgment. 

But  a  manufacturer  who  is  not  even  charged  with  violating 
any  law  whatever  can  be  attacked  at  any  time — either  directly' 
byl  name  or  indirectly  by  reference  to  his  product — without 
the  slightest  opportunity'  to  be  heard,  or  to  ask  for  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  any'  error  or  injustice  which  mav  be  involved  in 
any'  official  or  semi-official  publication,  which  may  be  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  country  in  a  single  night  and  work 
far  greater  injury  to  a  manufacturer  than  any  fine  which  a 
court  might  impose  upon  an  actual  violator  of  law. 

I  regret  that  the  department  is  unable  to  concede  the  rea- 
.sonableness  of  the  request  submitted. 

Yours  very  truly'. 

George  L.  Dougla.ss. 

.Supplementino-  the  above  letter.  Mr.  Douio;la.ss  on 
December  16  forwarded  the  following  communication 
to  Dr.  Wiley : 

December  1(1,  1910. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Gliief.  Bureau  of  Chemistry',  Department 
of  Asriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — In  my  letter  of  vesterday,  replying  to  vours  of 
the  10th,  I  referred  to  y'our  letter  as  a  “substantial  denial’’ 
of  the  request  contained  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary. 
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THE  NEW  HOME  OF 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURING  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ERIE  STREET  BRIDGE  CHICAGO 

OUR  BRANDS  PURE  FOODS 

RICHELIEU  —  FERNDELL  —  BATAVIA 

Richelieu,  Ferndell  and  Batavia  Food  Product*  comply  with  all  requirements  of  every  Pure  Food  Law;  but 
Richelieu,  Ferndell  and  Batavia  Food  Product*  do  not  merely  “COMPLY”  with  the  laws,  they  “SURPASS”  in 
character  and  quality  the  most  “EXACTING  REQUIREMENTS”  of  the  laws. 


Factories:  Chicago,  Ill.  Middleport,  N.  Y.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


To  avoid  aiw  possible  misunderstanding  of  this  phrase,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  nothing  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
contained  even  the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  “censorship”  any 
more  than  a  hearing  under  the  food  and  drugs  law  could  be 
said  to  suggest  “censorship.”  I  merely  construed  your  letter 
as  intended  to  be  a  denial  of  the  request  submitted.  To  make 
the  matter  clear,  I  disclaim  altogether  the  applicability  of  the 
word  “censorship”  in  this  connection. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  L.  DoEmL.\ss. 

It  is  not  probable  that  tbe  manufacturers  will  allow 
the  matter  to  remain  in  its  present  status  and  future 
developments  will,  therefore,  be  awaited  with  inter¬ 
est. — Neiv  York  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 

PRODUCTION  OF  VOLATILE  OILS  AND  PER¬ 
FUMERY  PLANTS. 

Of  the  countless  numbers  of  plants  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  many  possess  peculiar  aromatic  odors.  Be¬ 
fore  the  art  of  distillation  was  known,  the  ancient 
peoples  used  odoriferous  plants  and  spices  in  their 
dried  forms  for  their  agreeable  odors.  Gradually, 
however,  the  development  of  special  utensils  for  other 
domestic  purposes  may  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  methods  for  the  separation  of  odors  from  plants 
and  plant  products.  The  first  mention  in  ancient 
Greek  writings  of  the  separation  of  an  odor  from  a 
crude  substance  is  that  of  the  oil  of  cedar,  which  was 
separated  from  the  oleoresin  by  means  of  the  crudest 
form  of  apparatus.  With  the  development  of  the 
necessary  apparatus,  extensive  perfumery  industries 
have  arisen.  In  southwestern  France  a  general  per¬ 
fumery  industry  of  great  importance,  based  on  the 
production  of  lavender,  cassie,  rose,  violet  and  other 
perfumery  plants,  has  grown  up.  The  attar  of  roses 


from  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  the  rose-geranium  oils 
from  Algeria,  Reunion  and  other  French  colonies,  the 
lavender  and  other  essential  oils  from  England,  and 
the  citrus  oils  from  Italy,  as  well  as  the  lemon-grass, 
citronells,  vetiver  and  other  volatile  oil  and  perfume- 
producing  products  from  India,  may  he  mentioned  as 
important  industrial  I'lroducts.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  Japan  the  production  of  peppermint  oil  and 
its  products  constitutes  an  important  industry. 

.■\t  the  present  time  the  number  of  plants  in  the 
Lmited  States  yielding  oils  in  a  commercial  way  is 
very  small,  hut  the  number  capable  of  yielding  oils  of 
probable  value  is  correspondingly  great.  At  present 
the  cultivated  plants  are  principally  the  mints,  pepper¬ 
mint  and  spearmint,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
wormwood,  tansy  and  wormseed.  The  wild  plants 
indue  sassafras,  wintergreen.  sweet  birch,  Canada  flea- 
bane,  blue  gum,  wild  bergamot,  horsemint  and  penny¬ 
royal. 

Information  concerning  plants  yielding  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  products,  also 
concerning  the  ])rocesses  and  apparatus  reciuired  to 
utilize  these  oil-hearing  plants,  is  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
195  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  recently  issued. 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

ov'i,  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  612-622  w.  kinzie  sl.  Chicago. 
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V/OU  can  win  in  life’s  race  if  you  pre- 
^  pare  yourself  for  it,  but  you  must 

prepare  yourself;  your  dealings  will  be  with  men  who 
are  prepared  —  so  don’t  start  with  a  handicap. 

You  couldn’t  take  a  race  horse  right  out  of  pasture 
and  put  him  on  the  track  with  any  hope  of  winning;  you 

wouldn’t  expect  to.  But  the  same  horse,  trained,  fed, 
cared  for,  exercised — you^d  stand  an  equal  chance  of  winning.  Same 
in  life  !  It's  the  trained  man  who  wins. 

The  American  Woman's  League,  the  largest,  strongest  and 
richest  organization  of  women  in  America,  or  the  world  for  that 
matter,  has  endowed  our  university.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  in  the  world  in  their  chosen  line  of  work — one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  over  twenty  thousand  pupils. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind ;  your  ambition.  It  would  be 
strange  if  some  one  of  our  faculty  couldn't  help  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  studies  for  your  needs. 

When  you  know  of  the  opportunity  and  what  it  means  to  you, 
you'll  look  back  on  your  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  attend 
college  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of  your  life. 

Our  home  study  courses  (over 
two  hundred)  will  enable  you  to 
train  at  home. 

Mark  the  course  in  which  you 
are  interested,  cut  out  coupon  and 
mail  today. 


The  Peoples  University 

P.  O.  Box  1035 

University  Citv,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CUT  HERE 


THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY, 

P.  O.  Box  1635,  University  City, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  I  can  take  up  the  study  of  the  course  I 
have  marked  below; 


..Music 

..Art 

..Journalism 

.Short  Story  Writing 

..Teacher’s  Courses 

..Kindergarten 

..Domestic  Science 

..Civil  Service  Preparation 

-Dressmaking 

..Auto  Engineering 

..Photography 


.Stenography 
-Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
..Penmanship 
..College  Preparatory 
..Agriculture 
.Horticulture 
..Veterinary  Science 
..Floriculture 
.Poultry  Culture 
Bee  Keeping 


Name  . 


St.  and  No. 


City... 
State . 
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The  Brand  CLUB  HOUSE 

upon  any  of  our  goods 
is  a  guarantee  of 

Purity,  Quality  and  Uniformity 

Franklin  MacVeagh  ^  Co. 

CHICAGO 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 
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Breakfast  Syrup 


the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 

PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford»  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  S.  A. 


Insist  upon  this  old  reliable  Kings= 
*  ford’s  package.  Do  not  accept  an 
inferior  substitute  when  Kingsford’s 
Corn  Starch  gives  unequaled  results 
in  cooking  and  costs  no  more. 


Kingsford’s  makes  good  corn  starch  desserts 
because  of  its  absolute  purity. 
For  over  sixty  years  it  has  been 
made  by  an  exclusive  process, 
requiring  weeks  of  careful  prep= 
aration — while  ordinary  corn 
starches  can  be  made  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  so  fine  and 
delicate  that  it  readily  takes 
the  full  flavor  of  every  kind 
of  seasoning. 

Get  the  Kingsford  Cook 
Book  “OO”— 108  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried.  It  is 
free.  Send  your  name  on  a 
post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD 
&  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Successors 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

| 


m  roeo 


E 
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A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


^^rmours 


^  Armour's  “Veribest”  Meats 
comply  absolutely  with  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Meat  Inspection  and 
Pure  Food  Laws — they  are 
clean — wholesome  and  nour¬ 
ishing. 

^  More  than  that  “Veribest” 
Meats  are  the  product  of  the 
Armour  method  —  perfected 
in  40  years  of  producing  the 
best. 

That  means  “Top-Notch 
Quality,”  not  “just  as  good,” 
but  better  than  any  food  law 
requires. 


Meats 


ADVANCE 


CANNED 

MEATS 


Have  won  Gold  Medals  and  Highest 
Awards  at  Paris,  St.  Louis,  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  and  Jamestown  Expositions,  also 
World’s  Pure  Food  Show,  Chicago. 

Sc  rzsc  H  i  I  d 

and 

Sulzberger  Oo. 
UP.  S.  A. 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South' 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity— 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  ::  Chicago 


Fifty  Years  the  Standard 


CREAM 

A  Cream  of  T artar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


A  17  Q  Puddings,  Ice  Cream  and 
’  all  kinds  of  Desserts  are 
much  more  delicious  when  made  with 


BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  MILK 

(unsweetened) 


Best  for  all  Cooking  where  milk  or 
cream  is  an  ingredient.  Dilute  with 
water  to  any  desired  richness  and  use 
same  as  “fresh  milk."  Convenience, 
Economy  and  Better  Results  male  the 
use  of  Peerless  Milk  a  Valuable  Habit. 

Recipe  hook  for  the  asking  while  they  last. 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

'' Leaders  of  Quality" 

Est.  1857  New  York 


VoLVI  No.  2  CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY  15,  1911 


lOc.  Per  Copgr 
Monthh^  $1.00  Par  Yaar 


HON.  J.  S.  ABBOTT, 

Texas  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

See  page  2(. 


ARO  is  the  great 
syrup — as  well  as  the 
syrup  for  candy  making  and 
cooking. 

It  is  eaten  by  more  people  than  any 
other  one  syrup  in  the  world.  It  is  good 
on  griddle  cakes  and  waffles,  as  a  spread 
for  bread  and  with  hot  biscuit  in  place 
of  honey.  Karo  is  absolutely  wholesome 
— young  and  old  can  eat  it  freely  even 
when  they  are  denied  other  sweets. 


Karo  Cook  Book — Fifty  pages,  including  thirty 
perfect  recipes  for  home  candy  making — 
ree.  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card, 
today,  to 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
DP  PI  NIMH  rrt 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

o^pET 

BRAND 

Eviiporateii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 

Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  lllinoU 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sal©  by 


bre:e:n  s.  Kennedy 


I2  8>130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


A’ol.  6.  No.  2. 

CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY  15,  1911. 

Monthly,  .$1  Per  Year. 
10c  Per  Copy. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FOOD  LAWS  PENDING  IN  THE  VARI¬ 
OUS  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


The  following  tabulated  and  compiled  list  of  Food  Laws  pending  in  the  various  states  will 
be  of  great  value  to  our  readers  and  will  keep  them  informed  on  Food,  Drug  and  Sanitary 
Legislation.  The  list  is  as  complete  as  possible  to  be  made  up  to  the  date  of  going  to  Press 
(the  15th  of  each  month).  The  states  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Senate  Bills 
being  Recorded  first,  the  House  Bills  following.  Wherever  possible  the  number  of  Bill  is 
shown,  the  introducer  and  to  what  committee  referred,  also  what  action,  if  any,  the  com= 
mittee  has  taken.  Bills  passed  and  date  of  adjournment  of  the  various  Legislatui'es  will 
also  be  recorded. 


Alabama. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  330. 

bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of  soft  drinks 
containing  injurious  chemicals. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  335. 

Is  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  coco-cola  and  soft  drinks 
“containing  hyacine,  caffeine  and  other  poisons.” 

Colorado. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  125. 

By  Senator  Hecker  (by  request). 

-•Vn  act  to  regulate  the  storage  of  certain  food  stuffs,  and 
provide  a  penalty  for  its  violation. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  146. 

By  Mr.  Croke. 

Is  a  bill  to  appoint  a  Food  Commissioner  at  $3,000  a  year 
and  a  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  at  $2,000  a 
year.  Also  for  the  appointing  of  certain  clerks  and  chemists 
and  giving  the  State  Food  Commissioner  power  to  make 
certain  rules  and  regulations.  It  provides  that  such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  United  States 
rules  and  regulations  for  enforcing  the  National  Food  Law 
in  all  cases  where  the  regulations  of  the  State  and  Federal 
law  are  identical. 

California. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton,  January  6,  1911. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  weights  and  measures  and  the 
marking  and  labeling  of  packages  and  containers. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  act  fixes  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  for 


California.  Sec.  19  provides  as  follows;  Unless  otherwise 
agreed  by  the  parties,  all  cans,  jars  and  bottles  of  preserved 
fruits,  vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food  in  this  state,  ex¬ 
cepting  canned  or  condensed  milk  or  cream,  shall  have 
plainly  printed  thereupon  a  label  stating  the  correct  net  weight 
of  such  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  69. 

By  Mr.  Schmitt,  January  17,  1911. 

An  act  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Laboratory 
for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs.  It  provides  that  such  laboratory 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  appoint  the  director  of  said  laboratory  and  the 
assistant  to  such  director,  both  of  whom  shall  be  skilled 
pharmaceutical  chemists  and  analysts  of  foods  and  drugs. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  882. 

By  Mr.  Lyon. 

An  act  to  amend  Sections  20  and  22  of  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded  foods  and  liquors, 
and  regulating  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  State  laboratory  for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.” 

Connecticut. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  142. 

By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Relates  to  net  weight  or  measure.  It  requires  the  con¬ 
tents  to  be  stated  on  each  package  of  food  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count  but  it  provides  for  reasonable 
variations  and  provides  that  tolerance  shall  be  established  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 
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HOUSE  RILL  NO.  351. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Is  an  act  concerning  the  sale  of  food  products,  drugs  and 
tobacco  and  other  articles  in  package  form. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  any  articles  of  food,  or  drug,  or  any  tobacco,  or  anything 
used  in  the  nature  of  food  or.  medicine,  in  package  form, 
without  either  the  true  weight  or  true  measure  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  said  package  marked  thereon. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Llealth. 


Idaho. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  105. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  regulating  and  governing  creameries,  dairies, 
milkmen  and  dairymen,  and  the  keeping,  supply  and  sale  of 
milk,  butter  and  milk  products,  providing  penalties  for  the 
r  iolation  thereof,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  109. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  hotels,  inns  and  public  lodging 
houses,  restaurants,  boarding  houses  and  places  where  food, 
<lrink  and  refreshments  are  served  to  the  public;  defining  a 
hotel;  requiring  fire  escapes  and  other  means  of  protection 
from  lire;  providing  for  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of 
hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses  and  places  where  food, 
drink  and  refreshments  are  served  to  the  public,  and  reciuir- 
ing  the  furnishing  of  clean  linen  and  bedding  for  the  use  of 
the  guests  of  hotels;  establishing  a  minimum  size  of  sheets 
for  beds;  conferring  upon  the  state  dairy,  food  and  sanitary 
inspector  the  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
providing  for  an  annual  inspection  fee ;  fixing  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  repealing  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  142. 

By  Mr.  Smith. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  and  constituting  a  dairy,  food  and 
sanitary  fund ;  providing  for  the  disposition  of  all  fees  and 
licenses  collected  by  the  state  dairy,  food  and  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  and  his  deputies,  and  providing  for  the  disposition 
of  all  fines  for  violations  of  the  dairy,  food,  sanitary  and 
health  laws  of  this  state ;  fi.xing  a  compensation  of  the  state 
dairy,  food  and  sanitary  inspector,  his  assistant  and  deputies ; 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  herewith. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  149. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  regulating  and  governing  the  keeping,  maintain¬ 
ing  and  conducting  of  slaughter  houses  and  slaughter  yards ; 
providing  for  inspection  of  places  where  meat  and  meat  food 
products  are  prepared  and  for  inspection  fees  and  certifi¬ 
cates  :  prohibiting  the  operation  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  title  without  a  certificate;  providing  for  the  sanitary 
handling,  care  and  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  products  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  same;  providing  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  said  regulations  and  provisions  and  declaring 
an  emergency. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  187. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  concerning  weights  and  measures;  defining  units 
of  length,  surface,  weight,  liquid  and  dry  measures;  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  measures  and  weight  of  certain  food  commodities 
when  sold;  prescribing  a  penalty  for  using  false  weights  and 
measures;  defining  certain  duties  of  the  state  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures;  making  the  county  clerk  of  each 
county  and  defining  their  duties ;  prescribing  fees  for  in¬ 
specting  and  sealing  scales,  weights  and  measures  and  fixing 
penalties  for  violation  of  this  act  or  for  interfering  with  any 
official  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions;  con¬ 
ferring  upon  any  municipality  the  power  to  appoint  local 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  188. 

By  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of  syrups,  molasses,  glucose 
(corn  syrup)  mi.xtures,  and  maple  syrup  mixtures  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  true  labeling  thereof  on  the  barrel,  cask,  keg, 
can,  pail  or  other  original  container. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  213. 

By  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

This  is  a  general  food  and  drug  bill  and  follows  the  Na¬ 
tional  Eood  and  Drug  Act  very  closely.  Section  3  authorizes 
the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  those  adopted 


by  the  Lhiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  insofar  as 
they  are  applicable. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  228. 

By  Allred  and  Nielson. 

Is  an  act  to  prevent  unlawful  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
milk,  cream  or  butter  fat,  and  to  provide  a  punishment  for 
the  same. 

Indiana. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  18. 

By  Senator  Greenwell,  January  17,  1911. 

Is  a  bill  to  regulate  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  ware¬ 
houses  and  the  holding  of  food  products  stored  therein.  The 
bill  relates  to  such  cold  storage  products  as  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce  or  other  per¬ 
ishable  food  stuffs. 

This  bill  was  favorably  reported  Jan.  28. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Mr.  Masselink,  January  17,  1911. 

The  bill  amends  Section  3  and  4  of  the  Indiana  Food  and 
Drugs  Law  and  relates  to  milk  and  slaughter  houses. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  204. 

By  Mr.  Mendenhall. 

The  above  is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  7  of  the  present  Food 
Law  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  reinacts  the  old  Section  7 
as  it  stands  but  provides  that  when  an  inspector  takes  a 
sample  of  the  food  he  shall  leave  a  like  sample  sealed  with 
the  vendor  of  the  goods  from  whom  the  sample  is  taken. 

It  also  adds  a  provision  to  Section  7  which  declares  that 
no  natural  article  of  food  sold  in  the  same  conditions  pro¬ 
duced  by  nature  shall  be  deemed  adulterated.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  food  compounded  from  other  natural  articles 
of  food  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  if  the  composition  of 
such  compound  be  placed  upon  the  package  in  which  the 
same  is  sold,  or  when  such  article  is  sold  for  consumption 
on  the  premises  where  it  is  sold,  if  the  composition 
be  posted  in  large  legible  letters  in  a  conspicuous  place  where 
the  article  is  sold.  Also  that  any  compounded  article,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  labeled  with  the  ordinary  commercial 
name  thereof.  It  provides  further  that  no  article  of  food 
shall  be  declared  to  be  detrimental  to  public  health  when  the 
fact  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  detrimental  to  public 
health  is  an  issue  in  any  case  pending  in  court,  but  that  such 
fact  shall  be  subject  to  proof  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  issue  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case.  It  provides  further 
that  the  officers  shall  only  have  authority  to  condemn  such 
articles  of  food  as  are  in  fact  subject  to  proof. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  State  Medicine  and  Health. 

HOUSEBILL  NO.  391. 

By  Mr.  Spencer. 

Is  an  amendment  to  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Law  and 
refers  to  misbranding  and  adulteration. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  State  Medicine. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  413. 

By  Mr.  Spencer. 

Is  an  act  concerning  the  selling  of  certain  commodities  by 
weight,  measure  or  numerical  count,  establishing  the  size  of 
certain  containers  and  providing  that  certain  commodities 
sold  in  containers  shall  have  the  contents  of  the  container 
stated  on  the  outside  thereof. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rights  and  Privileges. 

Iowa. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  95. 

By  Senator  Hamill. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  State  Dairy  Inspector 
and  fixing  the  salaries  of  said  officers  and  regulating  the 
sale  of  milk  and  cream. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  157. 

By  Senator  Balkema.,. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  can¬ 
neries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  dairies,  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  confectioneries,  restaurants,  hotels,  gro¬ 
ceries,  meat  markets  and  all  other  food  producing  establish¬ 
ments,  manufactories,  or  other  places  where  food  is  pre¬ 
pared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  distributed,  and 
vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for  transportation ;  regulat¬ 
ing  the  health  of  operatives,  employes,  clerks,  drivers  and  all 
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other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who  handle  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  product; 
defining  food,  regulating  the  wholesomeness  of  food  manu¬ 
factured,  prepared,  packed,  sold,  distributed  or  transported ; 
defining  the  duties  of  the  state  food  and  dairy  commissioner 
in  relation  thereto. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  - . 

By  Mr.  McManus. 

Regulates  the  sale  of  ice  cream  and  defines  ice  cream  as 
the  frozen  product  of  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  cream  and 
sugar.  Requires  a  12  per  cent  standard  of  milk  fat  and 
not  more,  than  .3  of  one  per  cent  of  acidity.  Permits  one 
per  cent  of  harmless  thickener.  For  fruit  ice  cream  requires 
the  use  of  sound,  clean,  mature  fruits.  For  nut  ice  cream 
requires  sound  non-rancid  nuts. 

Kansas. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  59. 

By  ^Ir.  Brewster. 

Relates  to  weights  and  measures  of  berries  and  small 
fruits  and  is  same  as  House  Bill  No.  190. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  486. 

By  Senator  Fagerburg. 

Is  an  act  concerning  weights  and  measures  and  specifically 
states  how  apples,  grapes  and  other  similar  commodities 
shall  be  sold  and  defining  the  standard  size  of  barrels. 
HOUSE  BILL  NO.  948. 

By  Mr.  Flerr. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  weights  and  measures  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  thereof ;  designates  capacity  of  boxes  in  which  apples 
and  similar  commodities  shall  be  sold;  regulates  the  sale, 
as  to  measure,  of  grapes,  cranberries  and  other  similar 
fruits;  requires  the  marking  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  or 
keg  in  which  pickles,  vinegars  or  oils  are  sold. 

Maine. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO. - . 

By  ]\Ir.  Libby. 

bill  relating  to  foods  and  drugs  and  also  to  commercial 
feedings  stuffs. 

Provides  that  an  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  of 
strength,  quality,  or  purity  now  or  hereafter  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  statute  or  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  provides,  how'ever,  that 
in  lieu  of  this,  its  actual  standard  may  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  presence  and  the  quantity  of  any 
added  coloring  matter,  preservative,  or  chemical  or  drug  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count  to  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  to  fix  standards  for  food  products 
and  also  for  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

Section  14  authorizes  him  to  publish  results  of  the  analyses 
of  .  any  food,  drug,  or  commercial  feeding  stuff  together  with 
the  names  of  the  manufacturer  and  such  information  as  to 
him  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Massachusetts. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  186. 

Provides  that  all  packages  of  food  shall  bear  a  label  stat¬ 
ing  the  net  contents. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  290. 

Requires  net  weight  measure  or  numerical  count  to  be 
stated  on  package  in  letters  or  figures  of  not  less  than  a 
quarter  inch  in  height. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  261. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  262. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  481. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  of  cans  and  packages  containing 
food.  Section  1  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
manufacturer,  importer  or  packer  or  other  person  who  manu¬ 
factures  or  makes  goods  that  are  packed  in  cans  or  packages 
to  be  sold  in  Massachusetts  to  label  the  same  with  the  amount 
of  net  contents,  day  and  date  of  packing  and  the  place 
where  the  same  have  been  manufactured  or  packed. 


HOUSE  BILL  NO.  482. 

Is  relative  to  the  marking  of  packages  containing  food.  It 
provides  as  follows :  “All  person  or  corporations  selling  or 
exposing  for  sale  food  in  sealed  packages  must  have  plainly 
printed  on  the  face  of  each  package  the  weight  of  the  food  in 
the  package.” 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  735. 

Relieves  the  dealer  from  prosecution  when  he  can  establish 
a  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  jobber 
from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  740. 

Is  a  bill  to  make  uniform  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  National  Food  Law. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1094. 

Prohibits  sale  of  any  food  in  cartons  or  pasteboard  or 
any  packages,  tins,  cans,  barrels,  boxes  or  glass,  unless  there 
is  marked  upon  same  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1123. 

Amends  subdivision  8  of  Section  18  of  Chapter  75  of  the 
Revised  Laws  as  amended  by  Chapter  528  of  the  Acts  of 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “But  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  permitting  the  use  of 
cane  sugar  in  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  honey,  cocoa,  or  any 
other  food  product  in  which  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  as  a 
preservative  is  unnecessary.  Furthermore,”  so  that  said  act 
will  read  as  follows :  8.  If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic 
or  preservative  substance,  except  common  table  salt,  saltpeter, 
can  sugar,  alcohol,  vinegar,  spices,  or,  in  smoked  food,  the 
natural  products  of  the  smoking  process.  The  provisions 
of  this  definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  article  if  it 
bears  a  label  on  which  the  presence  and  percentage  of  every 
such  antiseptic  or  preservative  substance  are  clearly  indicated, 
nor  shall  it  apply  to  such  portions  of  suitable  preservative 
substances  as  are  used  as  a  surface  application  for  preserving 
dried  fish  or  meat,  or  as  exist  in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues 
as  a  natural  component  thereof,  but  it  shall  apply  to  addi¬ 
tional  quantities.  Said  definitions  shall  not  apply  during  the 
year  1912  to  goods  which  were  held  in  stock  by  retail  deal¬ 
ers  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  said  year.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections  relative  to 
food  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  not  injurious 
to  health  and  which  are  recognized  as  ordinary  packages  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  is  distinctly  labeled  as  a  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound  with  the  name  and  per  cent  of  each  ingredient  therein. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1125. 

Amends  Section  2  of  Chapter  528  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “All  cans, 
jugs  and  other  packages  containing  molasses  shall  be 
plainly  marked  by  an  adhesive  label  having  on  its  face  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  who  made  and  prepared 
the  same  with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  ingredients 
thereof,  in  letters  of  the  size  and  description  aforesaid,”  in 
the  11th  to  16th  lines,  inclusive,  of  said  section,  so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  Section  2.  Section  23  of  said  Chapter  75  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “Maple  Syrup,” 
in  the  fifth  line,  the  word  “or”  in  the  sixth  line,  and  the 
words  “of  the  goods”  in  the  eighth  line,  the  word  “thereof,” 
so  as  to  read  as  follows :  Section  23.  All  canned  articles  of 
food  which  have  been  prepared  from  dry  products  and 
have  been  soaked  before  canning  shall  be  plainly  marked  by 
an  adhesive  label  having  on  its  face  the  word  “Soaked”  in 
letters  of  legible  type  not  smaller  than  two-line  pica. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1129. 

Relates  to  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1288. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  and  marking  of  net  weight  of 
food  products. 

LIOUSE  BILL  NO.  1328. 

Section  1  requires  the  date  on  which  goods  are  put  in  cold 
storage  and  also  the  date  on  which  they  are  taken  out  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  2  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  cold  storage  food  unless 
it  is  labeled  with  a  statement  that  it  was  taken  from  cold 
storage  and  a  statement  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  was  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1403. 

This  bill  relates  to  giving  of  false  weight  or  measure. 
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Minnesota. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Senator  Fosseen,  January  19,  1911. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  foods. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Pure 
Foods. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  266. 

By  Mr.  Nelson. 

Same  as  House  Bill  No.  268. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  268. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Lee. 

Is  a  bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  of 
food  and  other  merchandise  and  prevent  and  punish  fraud 
and  deception.  The  bill  in  effect  is  a  net  weights  measure 
and  defines  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  gives 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  the  power  of  enforcement. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Retail  Trade. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  292. 

By  Mr.  Robertson. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  bleaching  of  flour  and  prevent 
fraud  and  deception  in  the  weight. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Pure  Food. 


Missouri. 

SENATE  BILL  NO. - . 

By  Senator  Green. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Eood  and  Drug 
Commissiorier. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  404. 

By  Mr.  Holcomb. 

Provides  that  any  product  of  food  which  shall  be  treated 
with  or  contain  any  of  the  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  or  other 
poisonous  preservatives  or  coloring  matter  is  declared  to  be 
unwholesome. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  194. 

By  Senator  Brogan. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  non-alcoholic  drinks,  defining  the  same; 
and  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  offering  for  sale,  ex¬ 
posing  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
any  adulterated  or  misbranded  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  247. 

By  Senator  Allee. 

Is  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  meats,  fish  or  any  other 
kind  of  food  containing  the  salts  of  sulphurous  acid. 


Montana. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  34. 

By  Mr.  Donahue,  January  17,  1911. 

Is  a  general  food  and  drug  law. 

Favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  to  which  it 
was  referred. 

This  bill  was  amended,  on  January  28,  1911,  in  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  and  recommended  for  passage ;  the 
amendment  prohibits  the  State  Board  of  Health  from  taking 
any  action  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  contravention 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Foods  and  Drugs  Act. 
SENATE  BILL  NO.  123. 

By  Mr.  Survant. 

Is  a  bill  for  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  to  provide  that  all 
boxes,  packages,  cans  and  cartons  containing  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  shall  have  stamped  thereon  the  net  weight 
therein  contained,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof.” 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Nebraska. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  276. 

By  Mr.  Hardin — By  request. 

Is  an  amendment  of  the  act  relating  to  the  Food,  Dairy 
and  Drug  Commission ;  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
chemist  to  analyse  all  samples  of  food,  drug  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts;  provides  for  the  misbranding  of  foods  and  liquors; 
provides  for  net  weights  permitting,  however,  reasonable 
variations;  provides  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  milk,  cream, 
ice  cream  or  any  other  dairy  product. 

Nevada. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  17. 

By  Mr.  Myers. 

Relates  to  the  adoption  as  standards  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States ;  pro¬ 
vides  for  making  net  weight  on  packages  and  containers. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


New  Hampshire. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  112. 

By  Mr.  Haskell. 

Relates  to  the  sanitary  production  of  food  and  gives  the 
State  Board  of  Health  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  enforce  the  same. 

The  above  bill  has  passed  the  House  with  amendments 
striking  out  all  of  Section  6  after  the  word  “Treasurer”  in 
second  line. 


New  Jersey. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  5. 

By  Mr.  James. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  foods.  Requires  food  put 
in  cold  storage  to  be  stamped  with  day,  month  and  year  when 
received  and  day,  month  and  year  when  taken  out ;  also 
prohibits  any  kind  of  food  from  being  kept  in  cold  storage 
more  than  six  months  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  no  longer  than  one  year  even  with  con¬ 
sent. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 


North  Carolina. 

HOUSE  BILL. 

By  Mr.  Roberts. 

Is  a  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  any  food  product,  merchan¬ 
dise  or  other  commodity  by  false  weight. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances, 
January  31,  1911. 


North  Dakota. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  68. 

Makes  an  appropriation  to  determine  the  milling  value  of 
cereals,  the  baking  and  other  economical  properties,  and 
providing  for  experiments  and  for  the  publication  of  the 
information  obtained. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  119. 

Relates  to  the  inspection  of  liquor  and  all  beverages  manu¬ 
factured,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  as  a  substitute  for  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  215. 

By  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Is  an  act  permitting  of  the  expenditure  of  moneys,  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food,  drug  and  paint 
laws  and  from  the  beverage  law,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
sanitary  inspection  law ;  also  for  the  making  of  such  investi¬ 
gations  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  gain¬ 
ing  information  under  the  laws  mentioned,  and  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  State  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  24. 

By  Mr.  Scheer. 

Makes  the  State  Experiment  Station  prosecutor  where 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law, 
and  also  authorizes  the  appointment  of  county  deputies. 

Indefinitely  postponed. 

Ohio. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  74. 

By  Senator  Deaton. 

Relates  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses  and 
places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  therein. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  147. 

By  Mr.  Bertsch. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  6418  of  the  General  Code  of 
Ohio  which  relates  to  the  selling  of  articles  of  merchandise 
by  weight.  The  bill  is  apparently  one  to  require  food  to  be 
sold  by  net  weight. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  231. 

By  Mr.  Jones. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  13128  of  the  General  Code,  rela¬ 
tive  to  requiring  articles  of  human  food  when  sold  in  a 
case,  can  or  package  to  be  stamped  or  labeled  with  the  net 
weight  thereof  on  said  case,  can  or  package. 

Oklahoma. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  166. 

By  Mr.  McMechan. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  29  of  Article  1  of  Chapter  18 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  Oklahoma,  1909,  entitled  “An  act  reg¬ 
ulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods,  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines”  and  Section  29  “A”  relates  chiefly  to  the  manufacture 
of  any  vinegar,  except  that  made  by  fermentation  of  apples 
or  distillation  of  grain. 

Section  29  B  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  in  Okla- 
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homa  any  vinegar  not  stamped  or  labeled  on  its  container 
in  legible  type  its  true  contents. 

Section  29  C  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  this  state,  any  vinegar 
containing  any  coloring  matter  except  that  is  produced  by 
the  addition  of  burnt  granulated  sugar. 

Section  2.  For  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health 
and  safety  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  by 
reason  whereof  it  is  necessary  that  this  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 
HOUSE  BILL  NO.  291. 

By  Mr.  Glover. 

Takes  the  place  of  House  Bill  No.  155  and  relates  to  the 
adulteration  of  mill  products  manufactured  or  sold  in  the 
state  of  Oklahoma. 

It  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  mill  products 
unless  the  parcel,  package,  sack  or  receptacle  containing  the 
same  be  labeled  in  plain  and  intelligible  words  with  the 
weight,  kind  and  character  of  the  product,  and  the  different 
percentages  of  its  ingredients. 

Oregon. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  133. 

By  Senator  Kellahar. 

Is  a  bill  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bleached 
or  chemically  treated  or  misbranded  flour  or  like  products 
from  wheat  or  other  cereals,  and  to  provide  for  the  labeling 
and  marking  of  all  packages  or  containers  of  flour  or  like 
products;  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  by  the 
Oregon  Dairy  and  Eood  Commissioner;  to  provide  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  the  violation  of  this  act  and  to  provide  the  time  when 
this  act  shall  take  effect;  passed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  131. 

By  Mr.  Shaw. 

Provides  that  all  packages  of  food  products  manufactured 
or  sold  in  the  state  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  true 
net  weight  or  measure  of  the  product  therein  contained  and 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  a  violation  thereof.  Bill 
to  take  effect  next  September  if  it  becomes  a  law. 

Referred  to  House  Committee. 

House  Committee  reported  Substitute  bill  which  provides 
that  all  packages  and  containers  of  food  products  manufac¬ 
tured  or  sold  in  Oregon  shall  have  marked  thereon  the  true 
net  weight  or  measure  of  the  product,  with  allowances  for 
variations. 

Referred  to  the  Food  and  Dairy  Committee. 

This  bill  has  been  twice  substituted,  giving  the  wholesalers 
18  months  to  dispose  of  stock  on  hand,  and  has  been 
reported  favorably. 

Amended  by  Blouse  Committee  on  Judiciary  to  apply  only 
to  retailers,  who  are  given  eighteen  months  to  clean  up  stocks. 

South  Dakota. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  37. 

Requires  the  publication  in  official  papers  of  the  list  of 
adulterated  and  misbranded  foods,  beverages,  candies,  drugs, 
etc.,  as  reported  by  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 
SENATE  BILL  NO.  47. 

By  Mr.  Curtiss. 

Relates  to  food  products  and  is  an  amendment  to  Section  6, 
Chapter  163,  of  the  laws  of  1909.  The  principal  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  6  so  that  it  shall 
provide  that  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded. 

“Third.  If  every  package,  bottle,  or  container  does  not 
bear  the  true  net  weight,  the  name  of  the  real  manufacturers, 
or  jobbers,  and  the  true  grade  or  class  of  the  product,  the 
same  to  be  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  principal  label  in 
clear  and  distinct  English  words  in  black  type  on  a  white 
background,  said  type  to  be  in  size  uniform  with  that  used 
to  name  the  brand  or  producer.” 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  171. 

Introduced  by  the  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners. 

Amends  Section  5  of  Chapter  163  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1909  by  the  insertion  of  paragraphs  7,  8  and  9. 

Paragraph  9  prohibits  food  from  being  sold  under  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions. 

Paragraph  8  relates  to  water  used  for  food  purposes. 

Paragraph  9  relates  to  ice  used  for  food  purposes. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  43. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

Provides  that  all  foods  must  be  sold  by  net  weight,  meas¬ 
ure  or  numerical  count;  also  that  all  goods  sold  in  package 
form  must  be  labeled  with  the  true  net  weight,  measure  or 
numerical  count.  This  bill  was  printed  in  full  in  the  January 
issue  of  Americ-'^n  Food  Journal. 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  45. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Chapter  163  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1909  relating  to  the  manufacture,  sale,  etc.,  of  foods,  dairy 
products  and  liquors.  This  bill  passed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  52. 

By  Mr.  Groth. 

Is  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Food  Commissioner  to  have 
access  to  and  examine  articles  of  food  in  the  possession  of 
or  under  the  control  of  common  carriers  and  to  make  exam¬ 
ination  thereof. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  78. 

By  Mr.  Giedt. 

Is  a  bill  to  require  the  publication  in  official  county  papers 
of  the  list  of  adulterated  and'  misbranded  foods,  beverages, 
candies,  drugs,  linseed  oils  and  other  preparations  and  prod¬ 
ucts  as  reported  by  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 
It  is  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  37. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  221. 

By  the  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  171. 

Tennessee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  321. 

By  Mr.  Brown. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drugs  law  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It  is  identical  with  House  Bill  No.  428. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  288. 

Is  a  bill  covering  the  retail  handling  of  food  stuffs  in 
bulk  in  towns  of  15,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  428. 

Introduced  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Marshall. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drugs  act  of  Tennes¬ 
see:  “(2)  By  inserting  in  sub-section  2,  under  the  head  ‘in 
case  of  foods,’  immediately  following  the  word  ‘acetanilide’ 
and  preceding  the  words  ‘or  any  derivative,’  these  words, 
‘antipryine  or  acetphenetidine.’ 

“(4)  By  changing  sub-section  4,  under  the  head  ‘in  case  of 
foods,’  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows:  ‘If  the  package  con¬ 
taining  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  de¬ 
vice  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substance  contained 
therein,  which  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular,  provided  that  an  article  of  food 
which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  in¬ 
gredient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded 
if  in  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to 
plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends., 
the  word  ‘compound,’  ‘imitation,’  or  ‘blend,’  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale ;  provided  further  that  the  term  ‘blend’  as  used  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not 
excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  only;  and  provided 
further  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  he  construed  as  requiring 
or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  dis¬ 
close  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration 
or  misbranding.” 

Texas. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  227. 

By  Messrs.  Hill,  Hubbart,  Goodner  and  McKinney. 

Proposes  to  amend  the  food  law  of  Texas  by  consolidating 
the  Stock  Food  Law  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  Texas. 

It  proposes  to  repeal  Section  24  of  the  present  food  law 
and  substitute  a  new  section  in  place  of  it.  The  new  section 
provides  for  the  seizing  and  condemning  of  articles  of  food 
which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded.  It  follows  closely 
Section  10  of  the  National  Food  Law.  It  provides  that  in 
case  foods  are  condemned  the  District  Attorney  prosecuting 
the  case  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  $15  over  and  above  the 
fees  allowed  under  the  general  act  of  the  state. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  repeal  Section  5  of  the  present 
food  law  of  Texas  and  in  place  of  that  section  substitute  the 
following : 

“All  manufacturers  of  foods  and  drugs  doing  business  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  or  all  such  persons  as  shall  bring  into 
and  offer  for  sale  within  the  State,  any  article  of  food  or 
drug  shall  register  their  firm,  names  and  addresses  with 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and  shall  pay  to  said 
Commissioner  a  fee  of  $1  for  such  registration  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year.  Such  fees  shall  be 
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turned  over  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  State  Treasurer  and 
set  apart  as  a  fund  to  be  known  as  “The  Pure  Food  Fund,” 
which  fund,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  may, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  be  used  by 
the  Commissioner  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner’s  Department.  The  amount  for  such 
expenses  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  upon  his  war¬ 
rant  drawn  upon  the  State  Treasury.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  271. 

By  Mr.  Baker. 

Makes  it  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  in  the  State  of 
Texas  any  article  of  food  or  drink  to  which  has  been  added 
“cocaine,  caffeine,  acetanilide,  morphine,  phenacetin,  opium, 
heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  canabis  indica  or  chloral  hy¬ 
drate.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  390. 

By  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  White. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  use  and  sale  of  all  drugs  that  are 
added  to  any  food  or  drink  by  providing  that  “any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  who  shall  manufacture,  offer  for  sale,  or 
sell  any  food  or  drink  for  man  to  which  has  been  added  any 
drug  not  now  included  under  the  pure  food  laws  of  the  state 
of  Texas,  shall  place  on  the  container,  in  a  way  that  will  be 
plainly  readable  by  the  public,  these  words :  ‘This  food  or 
drink  contains  the  drug  or  drugs’  (here  giving  the  name  of 
the  drug  or  drugs  in  such  food  or  drink).  That  every  place 
where  any  food  or  drink  for  man  is  sold  to  which  has  been 
added  any  drug  not  now  included  under  the  pure  food  law, 
federal  or  state,  shall  notify  the  public  and  users  of  any  such 
food  or  drink  by  displaying  in  plain  view  of  the  public  a 
large  placard,  20x30  inches,  on  which  shall  be  in  letters  not 
less  than  three  inches  square  the  name  of  the  drink  or  food 
and  the  words,  ‘This  food  or  drink  contains  the  drug  or 
drugs’  (here  name  of  the  drug  or  drugs  shall  be  placed).” 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Utah. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Smith. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  marking,  stamping  and  brand¬ 
ing  of  cans,  lx)ttles,  casks,  kegs,  barrels,  or  other  receptacles 
used  in  the  handling  and  transportation  of  dairy  products, 
ice  cream,  milk  or  cream,  and  the  selection  and  adoption  of 
such  mark  or  brand;  prohibiting  any  person,  company  or 
corporation  from  adopting  or  using  any  brand  or  mark 
which  has  been  selected,  designated  or  appropriated;  making 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  other  than  the  rightful  owner  to 
use  any  can,  bottle,  cask,  keg,  barrel  or  other  receptacle 
marked  or  branded  as  herein  provided,  or  to  deface  or  re¬ 
move  any  such  brand,  mark  or  stamp ;  providing  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  requiring  its  enforcement 
by  the  Dairy  and  Eood  Commissioner. 

January  19,  1911.  Read  first  time  and  referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health. 

Bill  favorably  reported. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  66. 

By  Mr.  Funk. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies 
and  creameries,  also  providing  for  canning  factories  to 
wash  vegetables  and  fruits,  regulating  the  sale  of  soda  foun¬ 
tain  syrups  and  flavorings,  and  coloring  matter  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  sanitary  operation  of  slaughter  houses,  providing 
for  the  proper  use  of  milk  cans,  and  the  standard  measure 
for  Bahcock  milk  and  cream  tests  and  correct  readings,  and 
the  penalty  for  violation  therof. 

January  24,  1911.  Read  first  and  second  times  and  referred 
to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Bill  favorably  reported. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  67. 

By  Mr.  Badger  (By  Request). 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Sections  729,  735,  739,  741,  745,  746x, 
746x1  Id,  746x3,  746x5,  746x14,  746x15  Id,  746x16,  746x17, 
746x20,  746x23  of  Chapter  1,  and  Section  746x26  of  Compiled 
Laws  of  Utah,  1907,  relating  to  State  Dairy  and  Eood  (Com¬ 
missioner;  food  defined;  labeling  of  extracts;  baking  pow¬ 
der;  adulterated  dairy  products;  cheese;  bottles  and  vessels 
to  be  cleaned ;  cows  kept  on  premises  where  contagious  disease 
exists;  search  warrant;  seizure;  confiscation;  vinegar;  duties 
of  attorneys;  penalty  for  violation,  and  stamping  of  butter. 
Also  repealing  Section  746x13  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  1907. 

January  ‘23,  1911.  Read  first  time  and  referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  with  amendments 
by  Committee  on  Public  Health,  also  the  standard  for  butter 
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was  changed  to  80  per  cent  and  not  to  exceed  16  per  cent 
moisture.  The  clause  viscogen  being  allowed  in  pasteurized 
cream  was  entirely  eliminated. 

Wyoming. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  ‘29. 

By  Senator  Schwoob. 

Relates  to  the  sanitation  of  food  production  and  selling 
establishments. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  81. 

Introduced  by  the  Committee  and  Referred  to  the  Committee 

of  the  Whole. 

Creates  office  of  State  Chemist  (shall  be  a  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wyoming)  and  fixes  salaries 
and  duties  (“It  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  chemical  analysis  of  foods,  drugs,  drinks,”  etc.,  “to 
make  written  report  of  same,”  etc.)  and  is  also  a  general 
food  and  drug  act. 

This  bill  has  already  passed  Senate  and  will  probably  be¬ 
come  a  law  and  supersede  tbe  present  law  of  Wyoming. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  30. 

By  Mr.  Holliday. 

Amends  Sections  .3014,  3015,  3020,  3021,  3030,  3043,  3054, 
of  tbe  Wyoming  Eood  Laws. 

Washington. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  24. 

By  Mr.  Meyers. 

A  bill  relating  to  the  sanitation  of  food  producing  estab¬ 
lishments. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  36. 

By  Mr.  Meyers. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  preservatives  and  coloring 
matter  in  meats  and  meat  food  products  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  and  coloring  matter  in  such  products.  It 
makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  meat  or  meats  containing  any 
preservatives  or  coloring  matters  other  than  common  salt, 
saltpeter,  pure  spices,  sugar  and  wood  smoke. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  100. 

By  Mr.  Carlyon. 

Relates  to  the  selling  or  advertising  of  oysters. 

PERNICIOUS  LOBBYING  AT  LA  CROSSE. 

The  attention  of  onr  readers  is  called  to  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  La  Crosse  convention  by  Silas  Wether- 
bee  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  His  reference  to 
politics  at  the  convention  no  doubt  reflects  the 
views  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  association 
that  came  to  the  convention  for  other  purposes. 
The  facts  are  as  “Uncle  Silas”  writes.  Politics  was 
injected  into  the  convention  by  the  friends  and 
critics  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  will  have  cause  to  remember  this  con¬ 
vention  for  some  time  to  come,  for  it  is  said  his 
entire  staff  was  diligently  working  for  resolutions 
complimentary  to  the  commission. 

Notwithstanding  civil  service  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  practically  the  entire  force 
was  engaged  in  pernicious  lobbying. 

Very  naturally  and  properly  “Silas”  innocently 
assumed  that  at  the  La  Crosse  convention  he  could 
learn  something  regarding-  the  dairy  and  butter 
making  industry.  Naturally  he  expresses  surprise 
at  finding  instead  that  politics  and  political  jobs 
constituted  the  subject  of  discussion  between  ses¬ 
sions. 

It  may  surprise  you,  but  there  are  many  in  Wis¬ 
consin  who  do  not  know  that  annually  liberal  sal¬ 
aries  are  paid  to  officials  who  are  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  attending  butter  makers’  conventions  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  office  at  the  expense  and 
on  the  time  of  the  state  as  to  instruct  the  attending 
members  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry. — 
Wisconsin  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Journal,  Feb.  14, 
191T. 
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Proposed  Amendments  to  Illinois  Food  Law. 

A  Bill  for  an  Act  to  amend  Sections  1 ,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12,  20,  21  and  40  of  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  their  imitation  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  unhealthful,  adulterated  or  misbranded  food,  liquors  or  dairy  products,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  assistants,  to  define  their  powers  and 
duties  and  to  repeal  all  acts  relating  to  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  and  food  products 
and  liquors  in  conflict  herewith,”  approved  May  14,  1907,  and  in  force  July  1,  1907,  and  to  add 
thereto  two  new  sections  to  be  known  as  Sections  20a  and  39a. 


Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Friday,  February  10th,  by  Senator  Juul,  referred  to  Committee 
on  Judiciary — Introduced  in  the  House  on  Friday,  February  10th,  by  Mr.  Perkins — 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  Sections 
1,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12,  20,  21,  and  40  of  an  Act  entitled  “An 
act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  their  imi¬ 
tation  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  unhealthful,  adulterated  or  misbranded  food,  liquors  or 
dairy  products,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Food  Commissioner  and  his  assistants,  to  define  their  powers 
and  duties  and  to  repeal  all  acts  relating  to  the  production, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  dairy  and  food  products  and  liquors 
in  conflict  herewith,’’  approved  May  14.  1907,  and  in  force 
July  1,  1907,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  amended,  and  that 
said  Act  be  and  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  thereto 
two  additional  sections  to  be  known  as  Sections  20a  and  39a, 
which  said  sections  as  amended  and  said  additional  sections 
shall  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sioner  who  shall  be  known  as  the  State  Food  Commissioner, 
and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  and  who  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  his 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  all  laws  that  now  exist  or  that  hereafter  may  be 
enacted  in  this  State  regarding  the  production,  manufacture, 
sale,  and  labeling  of  food  as  herein  defined,  and  to  prose¬ 
cute  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  agent  thereof,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  any  article  manufactured  or  sold  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  such  law  or  laws.  The  Governor  shall  also 
appoint  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  a  Food  Standard 
Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  adopting 
standards  of  quality,  purity  or  strength,  for  food  products, 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  consist  of  three  members,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  shall  serve  without  extra  pay;  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Illinois  food  manufacturing 
industries,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  expert  food  chemist 
of  known  reputation ;  all  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  shall  receive  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)  per  day  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days  in  one  year,  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  during  the  time  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties :  Provided,  that  said  Food  Standard 
Commission,  in  determining  and  adopting  a  standard  of 
quality,  purity,  or  strength,  of  milk  or  cream,  shall  fix  such 
standard  as  may  be  determined  solely  by  the  examination 
and  test  of  milk  or  cream  and  the  can  or  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  one  assistant 
commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  practical  dairyman,  whose 
salary  shall  be  three  thousand  ($3,000.00)  dollars  per  annum 
and  expenses  incurred  in  official  duties.  One  chief  chemist 
who  shall  be  known  as  State  .A.nalyst,  whose  salary  shall  be 
three  thousand  ($3,000.00)  dollars  per  annum  and  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  One  attorney, 
whose  salary  shall  be  tivo  thousand  ($2,000.00)  dollars  per 
annum  and  expenses  incurred  in  discharge  of  official  duties. 
One  chief  clerk  whose  salary  shall  be  two  thousand 
("$2,000.00)  dollars  per  annum  and  expenses  incurred  in 
discharge  of  official  duties.  One  assistant  clerk,  whose 
salary  shall  he  fifteen  hundred  ($1,500.00)  dol¬ 


lars  per  atinuin  and  expenses  incurred  in  the 
discharge  of  otficial  duties.  Three  stenographers  at  tioelve 
hundred  ($1,200.00)  dollars  per  annum.  One  chief  food 
inspector  and  one  chief  dairy  inspector,  whose  salaries  shall 
be  eighteen  hundred  ($1,800.00)  dollars  each  and  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  sixteen 
inspectors  at  twelve  hundred  ($1,200.00)  dollars  each  per 
annum  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  offi¬ 
cial  duties.  Said  commissioner  shall  also  have  authority  to 
appoint  to  assist  the  State  Analyst  one  bacteriologist  at 
eighteen  hundred  ($1,800.00)  dollars  per  annum  and  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties;  and  eleven 
analytical  chemists,  one  at  two  thousand  ($2,000.00)  dollars, 
tzvo  at  fifteen  hundred  ($1,500.00)  dollars  each,  eight  at 
twelve  hundred  ($1,200.00)  dollars  each,  and  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  one  labo¬ 
ratory  janitor  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  ($720.00)  dollars 
per  annum. 

The  said  commissioner  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Governor  not  later  than  the  15th  of  January,  of  his  work 
and  proceedings,  and  shall  report  in  detail  the  number  of 
inspectors  he  has  appointed  and  employed,  with  their  ex¬ 
penses  and  disbursements  and  the  amount  of  salary  paid  to 
same,  and  he  may  from  time  to  time  issue  bulletins  of  infor¬ 
mation,  when  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  State 
would  be  promoted  thereby. 

The  said  commissioner  shall  maintain  an  office  and  labora¬ 
tory,  where  the  business  of  said  department  may  be  con¬ 
ducted.  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  term  of  office  of 
the  present  commissioner,  and  he  shall  be  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Food  Commissioner  shall  make  analyses  and  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  State  Charitable  Institutions,  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  such  other  supplies  as  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Food 
Commission  is  equipped  and  prepared  to  examine  and 
analyse. 

Sec.  3.  Refusal  to  Assist  Inspector  a  Misdemeanor. 

IVhoever,  by  himself,  his  agent,  employe,  or  servant,  hin¬ 
ders,  obstructs,  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  any  inspector, 
analyst,  or  officer  appointed  hereunder,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  pozvers  as  defined  in 
this  Act,  or  zvhoever  fails  to  render  such  friendly  aid  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Section  ^  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Sec.  4.  The  person  taking  such  sample  as  provided  for 
in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  in  the  case  of  bulk  or  broken 
package  goods,  divide  the  same  into  two  equal  parts,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  sealed  and  unbroken 
packages,  he  shall  select  two  of  said  packages,  which  two 
said  packages  shall  constitute  the  sample  taken  and  properly 
to  identify  the  same,  he  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  same  is  taken,  mark  or  seal  each  half  or 
part  of  such  sample  with  a  paper  seal  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  write  his  name  thereon  and  number  each  part  of  said 
sample  with  the  same  number,  and  also  write  thereon  the 
name  of  the  said  dealer  in  whose  place  of  business  the  sample 
is  found,  and  the  person  from  whom  said  sample  is  taken 
shall  also  write  his  own  name  thereon,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  person  taking  said  sample  shall  give  notice  to  such 
person  from  whom  said  sample  is  taken  that  said  sample 
was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  examination  by  the  State 
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Food  Commissioner.  One  part  of  said  sample  shall  be  taken 
by  the  person  so  procuring  the  same  to  the  State  Analyst  or 
other  competent  person  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
examinations  or  analyses  of  samples  so  taken,  and  the  person 
taking  such  sample  shall  tender  to  the  person  from  whom 
it  is  taken  the  value  of  the  part  thereof  so  retained  by  the 
person  taking  said  sample;  the  other  part  of  said  sample 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  from  whom  said  sample  is 
taken.  If  the  person  from  whom  said  sample  is  taken  has 
recourse  upon  the  manufacturer  or  guarantor,  either  by  ope¬ 
ration  of  law  or  under  contract  for  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  said  sample  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  then 
said  person  from  whom  said  sample  is  taken  shall  retain  for 
the  period  of  six  months  that  part  of  said  sample  so  deliv¬ 
ered  to  him  in  order  that  said  manufacturer  or  guarantor  may 
have  the  same  examined  or  analyzed  if  he  so  desires. 

Provided  that  the  person  procuring  said  sample  may  se¬ 
curely  pack  and  box  that  part  thereof  retained  by  him  and 
send  the  same  to  the  State  Analyst  or  other  competent  per¬ 
son  appointed  hereunder,  and  the  testimony  of  the  person 
procuring  said  sample  that  he  did  procure  the  sample  and 
that  he  sealed  and  numbered  the  same  as  herein  provided,  and 
that  he  wrote  his  name  thereon,  and  that  he  packed  and 
boxed  said  part  thereof  and  sent  the  same  to  the  State 
Analyst  or  other  competent  person  appointed  hereunder,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  person  analyzing  said  sample  that  he 
received  the  same  in  apparent  good  order,  that  said  sample 
was  sealed,  and  that  the  number  thereof  and  the  name  of 
the  sender,  as  herein  provided  for,  was  on  said  sample,  and 
that  the  seal  at  the  time  the  same  was  received  was  unbroken, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  sample  so  received 
is  the  sample  that  was  sent,  and  that  the  contents  thereof  are 
the  same  and  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  the  person 
so  procuring  said  sample  parted  with  the  possession  thereof, 
and  the  testimony  of  said  two  witnesses  as  above  shall  be 
sufficient  to  make  such  prima  facie  proof. 

Sec.  9.  Misbranded  Defined.  The  term  “misbranded”  as 
used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  articles  of  food  or  drink,  or 
articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food  or  drink, 
the  packages  or  label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or 
substance  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular;  and  to  any  such  products  which  are  falsely 
branded  as  to  manufacturer,  packer  or  dealer  who  sells  the 
same  as  to  the  state,  territory,  or  country  in  which  it  is 
manufactured  or  produced.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  an  article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  he  misbranded — 

In  case  of  food ; 

First — If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under 
the  distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

Second — If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or 
mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purports  to  be  a  foreign  product 
when  not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  a  package  as  originally 
put  up  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it 
shall  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or 
beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate, 
or  acetanilid,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such 
substances  contained  therein. 

Third — If  in  any  package  form  and  the  contents  are 
stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not  correctly 
and  plainly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Fourth — ^If  it  be  a  manufactured  article  of  food  or  food 
sold  in  package  form,  and  is  not  distinctly  labeled,  marked  on 
branded  with  the  true  name  of  the  article,  and  with  either 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  place  of  manufacture,  or 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  dealer  who  first  sells 
the  same. 

Fifth— If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  of 
the  substance  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design  or 
device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular ;  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  following  cases : 

First — In  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be 
now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of 
food  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imitation 
of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or 
brand  with  a  statement  of  the  place  wffiere  the  article  has 
been  manufactured  or  produced. 

Second — In  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so 
as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations  or 
blends,  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation”  or  “blend,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainh''  stated  on  the  package  in  which 


it  is  offered  for  sale;  Provided  that  the  term  “blend,”  as 
used  herein,”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like 
substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  in- 
grediejits  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring 
only;  and  as  applied  to  alcoholic  beverages,  only  those  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  shall  be  regarded  as  “like  substances”  .which  are 
distilled  from  the  fermented  mash  of  grain  and  are  of  the 
same  alcoholic  strength :  And,  provided,  further,  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling 
proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods,  wdiich 
contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredients  to  disclose  their 
formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

Third — In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  corn  syrups  (glucose) 
or  corn  sugar  (dextrose)  or  corn  sugar  syrup,  with  cane  or 
beet  sugar  (sucrose)  or  cane  or  beet  sugar  syrups,  in  food, 
if  the  maximum  percentage  of  corn  syrup  (glucose),  or  corn 
sugar  (dextrose),  or  corn  sugar  syrup,  in  such  article  of 
food  be  plainly  stated  on  the  label. 

Sec.  10.  Condemnation  and  confiscation  of  misbranded  or 
adulterated  foods.  Any  article  of  food  or  drink  or  liquor 
that  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  or  that  is  made,  labeled  or  branded  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  or  analytical  requirements  provided  in  this  Act,  and  is 
being  sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  exposed  for  sale  within  the 
State  of  Illinois,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
any  court  of  record  or  before  any  judge  thereof,  or  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  same 
may  be  found,  and  seized  for  condemnation  and  confisca¬ 
tion;  and  authority  and  jurisdiction  are  hereby  vested  in  the 
several  courts  of  record,  the  judges  thereof  in  vacation,  and 
the  several  justices  of  the  peace,  to  issue  the  warrant  and 
to  hear  and  determine  the  proceedings  herein  provided  for. 
Such  proceedings  shall  be  by  complaint,  verified  by  affidavit, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  against 
the  article  or  articles  proceeded  against,  particularly  describ- 
in  the  same,  the  place  where  they  are  located,  the  name  of  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  in  whose  possession  they  are 
found,  and  wherein  they  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Thereupon  said  court,  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
issue  a  warrant  directed  to  the  sheriff,  bailiff  or  any  con¬ 
stable  of  the  county,  commanding  such  officer  to  seize  and 
take  into  his  possession  the  article  or  articles  described  in 
the  complaint,  and  bring  the  same  before  the  court,  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  who  issued  the  warrant,  and  to  summon 
the  person,  firm  or  corporation  named  in  the  warrant  and 
any  other  person  ivho  may  be  found  in  possession  of  the 
said  articles  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  therein  specified, 
which  service  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  service 
or  process  in  civil  cases  in  such  court  or  before  such  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  hearing  upon  such  complaint  shall  be  at 
the  time  and  place  specified  in  the  warrant,  which  time  shall 
not  be  less  than  five  (5)  days  nor  more  than  fifteen  (15) 
days  from  the  date  of  is.suing  the  warrant:  Provided,  that  if 
the  execution  and  service  of  the  zvarrant  as  aforesaid  is  had 
less  than  three  (3)  days  before  the  return  day  of  the  warrant, 
then  the  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  continu¬ 
ance.  Upon  the  hearing  the  complaint  may  be  amended,  and 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  that  appears  and  claims  the 
said  article  or  articles  shall  be  required  to  file  its  claim  in 
writing.  .  Except  as  herein  provided,  the  proceedings  shall 
conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  proceedings  upon  search  war¬ 
rants,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  a  trial  by  jury 
upon  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such  case.  And  if  such 
article  is  condemned  as  being  adulterated  or  misbranded,  or 
of  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  character  within  the- meaning 
of  this  Act,  or  as  made,  labeled  or  branded  contrary  to  the 
provisions  or  this  Act,  or  as  not  conforming  to  the  definition 
or  analytical  requirements  provided  in  this  Act,  the  same 
shall  be  confiscated  and  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale,  as 
the  court,  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  may  direct,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
credited  to  the  fund  of  the  State  Food  Commission,  to  be 
used  in  the  enforcement  of  the  State  Food  Law's,  but  such 
article  shall  in  no  instance  be  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act:  PROVIDED,  HOWEVER,  that  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  a  .good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  State  Food 
Commissioner  for  the  use  of  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  such  articles  shall  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  court  may,  by  order,  direct  that  such  articles  be  delivered 
to  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  Vinegar  to  be  Branded.  All  vinegar  made  by 
fermentation  and  oxidation  without  the  intervention  of  dis- 
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tillation,  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  or 
substance  from  which  the  same  is  made.  All  vinegar  made 
wholly  or  in  part  from  distilled  liquor  shall  l)e  branded  “dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar,”  and  shall  not  be  colored  in  imitation  of  cider 
vinegar.  All  vinegar  shall  be  made  wholly  from  the  fruit 
or  grain  from  which  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented  to 
be  made,  shall  contain  no  foreign  substance,  and  shall  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  four  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  absolute  acetic 
acid.  Any  vinegar  made  or  manufactured  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  Any  vinegar  zvhich  is  not 
branded  as  herein  provided  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded 
zvithin  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Extracts  to  be  Labeled.  Extracts  made  of 
more  than  one  principle  shall  be  labeled  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  with  the  name  of  each  principle,  or  else  with  the 
name  of  the  inferior  or  adulterant;  and  in  all  cases  when 
an  extract  is  labeled  with  two  or  more  names,  such  names 
must  be  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  said  label,  and  in  no  in¬ 
stance  shall  such  mixture  be  called  imitation,  artificial  or 
compound,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the  articles  used  shall 
not  be  given  greater  prominence  than  another :  Provided, 
that  all  extracts  which  cannot  be  made  from  the  fruit,  berry, 
bean  or  other  part  of  the  plant,  and  must  necessarily  be  made 
artificially,  as  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.,  shall  be  labeled 
“imitation,”  in  letters  similar  in  size  and  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  name  of  the  article :  Provided,  further  that  pre¬ 
pared  cocoanut,  containing  nothing  other  than  cocoanut,  su¬ 
gar  and  glycerine,  shall  be  labeled  as  prepared  cocoanut,  and 
when  so  made  need  not  be  labeled  “compound”  or  “mixture.” 
Any  such  extract  not  labeled  as  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  20.  Instruments  for  measuring  milk  and  cream 
standards.  The  State  standard  milk  measure  or  pipettes  shall 
have  for  milk  a  capacity  of  seventeen  and  six-tenth  cubic 
centimeters,  and  the  State  standard  test  tube  or  bottles  for 
milk  shall  have  a  capacity  of  two  cubic  centimeters  at  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  between  “zero”  and 
ten  on  the  graduated  scale  marked  on  the  necks  thereof. 
For  cream  nine  or  eighteen  grams  shall  be  used,  and  the 
standard  test  tubes  or  bottles  for  cream  shall  have  a  capacity 
of  three  or  six  cubic  centimeters  respectively  at  a  temperature 
of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  between  “zero”  and  thirty  on 
the  graduated  scale  marked  on  the  necks  thereof,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  a  misdemeanor  to  use  any  other  measure,  pipette, 
test  tube  or  bottle  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
where  milk  or  cream  is  purchased  by,  or  furnished  to  cream¬ 
eries  or  cheese  factories,  and  where  the  value  of  said  milk 
is  determined  by  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  contained  in 
the  same.  Any  manufacturer,  merchant,  dealer,  or  agent  in 
this  State,  who  shall  offer  for  sale  or  sell  a  cream  or  milk 
pipette  or  measure,  test  tube  or  bottle  which  is  not  correctly 
marked  or  graduated  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  21.  Underreading  Babcock  Test  Prohibited.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  the  owner,  manager,  agent,  or  any  employe 
of  a  creamerv  or  cheese  factory  to  manipulate  or  underread 


the  Babcock  test,  or  any  other  contrivance  used  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  quality  or  value  of  milk  or  cream  or  to  falsify 
the  record  thereof,  or  to  pay  for  such  milk  or  cream  on  the 
basis  of  any  measurement  except  the  true  measurement  as 
thereby  determined. 

Sec.  40.  Preliminary  Hearing  by  the  Commissioner.  When 
it  appears  from  the  examination  or  analysis  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  have  been  violated,  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  cause  notice  of  such  fact,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  findings,  to  be  given  to  the  party  or  parties  from 
whom  the  sample  was  obtained ;  and  to  the  party,  if  any, 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  label  as  manufacturer,  packer’ 
wholesaler,  retailer,  or  other  dealer,  by  registered  mail.  The 
receipt  of  the  postoffice  department  for  such  registered  notice 
shall  be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  notice  has 
been  given.  The  party,  or  parties,  so  notified,  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid.  Nofices  shall  specify  the 
date,  hour  and  place  of  the  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be 
private,  and  the  parties  interested  therein  may  appear  in 
person  or  by  attorney.  If,  after  such  hearing,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  believe  this  Act  has  been  violated,  he  shall  cause 
the  party  or  parties  whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty,  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  forthwith,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  action 
or  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  against  any  such  person  for 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  said  sample. 

Sec.  2o(a).  No  person  shall  operate  a  milk  or  cream 
testing  apparatus,  duly  approz’ed  by  the  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioner,  to  determine  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  milk 
or  cream  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  same  either  for 
himself  or  for  another  zvithout  first  securing  a  license  from 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  this  State,  or  from  one 
of  his  duly  appointed  assistants  or  inspectors,  authorising  such 
person  to  so  operate  such  tester. 

Any  person  desiring  to  secure  such  license  shall  make 
application  therefor  on  a  blank  to  be  prepared  and  provided 
by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  such  applicant,  be¬ 
fore  being  issued  such  license,  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amination  in  person  and  prove  by  actual  demonstration  that 
he  is  competent  and  qualified  to  properly  use  such  tester  and 
make  an  accurate  test  with  the  same. 

Such  license  shall  be  issued  for  a  period  of  two  (2)  years 
from  and  after  the  date  of  its  issuance  and  a  fee  of  one 
($1.00)  dollar  shall  be  paid  for  such  license  by  the  licensee 
upon  the  issuance  thereof.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
for  just  cause  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  any  license  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  fees  collected  under  the  proznsions  of  this  Section  sltall 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  monthly  by  the  dairy  and  food 
commissioner. 

Section  39 (a.)  Whoever  offers  for  sale,  exposes  for  sale, 
or  sells  any  article  of  food  zvhich  does  not  conform  to  the 
definition  or  analytical  requirements  provided  for  in  Section 
39  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punished  as  herein  provided. 


Proposed  New  Sanitary  Law  for  Illinois. 

A  Bill  for  an  Act  to  prevent  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  storing  or  distributing  of  food  intended 
for  sale,  or  sale  of  food,  under  insanitary,  unhealthful,  or  unclean  conditions  or  surroundings,  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  to  create  a  sanitary  inspection,  to  declare  that  such  conditions  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  nuisance,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  represented  in  the  General  Assembly; 
building,  room,  basement,  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as  a 
bakery,  confectionery,  cannery,  packing  house,  slaughter 
house,  dairy,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  restaurant,  hotel,  S'A" 
eery,  meat  market,  or  other  place  or  apartment  used  for  the 
preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  storage,  sale  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  any  food  as  defined  by  statute,  which  is  intended  for 
sale,  shall  be  properly  lighted,  drained,  plumbed  and  venti¬ 
lated,  and  conducted  with  strict  regard  to  the  influence  of 
such  conditions  upon  the  health  of  the  operatives,  employes, 
clerks,  or  other  persons  therein  employed,  and  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  the  food  therein  produced. 

Section  2.  The  floors,  sidewalls,  ceilings,  furniture,  recep¬ 
tacles,  implements  and  machinery  of  every  establishrnent  or 
place  where  such  food  is  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold. 


or  distributed,  and  all  cars,  trucks  and  vehicles  used  in 
the  transportation  of  such  food  products,  shall  at  no  time 
be  kept  in  an  unclean,  unhealthful  or  insanitary  condition, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  unclean,  unhealthful  and 
insanitary  conditions  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  if  food  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  preparation,  .  packing,  storing, 
sale,  distribution  or  transportation  is  not  securely  protected 
from  flies,  dust,  dirt,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  by  all 
reasonable  means,  from  all  other  foreign  or  injurious  con¬ 
tamination;  and  if  the  refuse,  dirt,  and  the  waste  products 
subject  to  decomposition  and  fermentation  incident  to  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  packing,  storing,  selling,  distribut¬ 
ing  and  transportation  of  such  food  are  not  removed  daily ; 
and  if  all  trucks,  trays,  boxes,  buckets  and  other  receptacles, 
shutes,  platforms,  racks,  tables,  shelves,  and  all  knives,  saws, 
cleavers  and  other  utensils  and  machinery  used  in  moving. 
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handling,  cutting,  chopping,  mixing,  canning  and  all  other 
processes  are  not  thoroughly  cleaned  daily,  and  if  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  operatives,  employes,  clerks,  or  other  persons  therein 
employed,  is  unclean. 

Section  3.  The  sidewalls  and  ceilings  of  every  bakery, 
confectionery,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  and  hotel  or  res¬ 
taurant  kitchen  shall  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  easily 
be  kept  clean ;  and  every  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar 
occupied  or  used  for  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storage,  sale  or  distribution  of  food  shall  have  an  imper¬ 
meable  floor  made  of  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement,  brick, 
wood  or  other  suitable  material  which  can  be  flushed  and 
washed  clean  with  water. 

Section  4.  All  such  factories,  buildings,  and  other  places 
containing  such  food,  shall  be  so  provided  with  proper  doors 
and  screens  as  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  product  from 
flies.  * 

Section  5.  Every  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar  occu¬ 
pied  or  used  for  the  preparation,  manufacture,  canning,  pack¬ 
ing,  sale  or  distribution  of  such  food,  shall  have  convenient 
toilet  or  toilet  room  separate  and  apart  from  the  room 
or  rooms  where  the  process  of  production,  manufacture, 
packing,  canning,  selling  and  distribution  is  conducted.  The 
doors  of  such  toilet  rooms  shall  be  of  cement,  tile,  wood, 
brick  or  other  non-absorbent  material,  and  shall  be  washed 
and  scoured  daily.  Such  toilet  or  toilets  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  separate  ventilating  flues  and  pipes  discharging 
into  soil  pipes  or  shall  be  on  the  outside  of  and  well  removed 
from  the  building.  Lavatories  and  wash  rooms  shall  be 
adjacent  to  toilet  rooms  or  when  the  toilet  is  outside  of  the 
building,  the  wash  room  shall  be  near  the  exit  to  the  toilet 
and  shall  be  supplied  with  soap,  running  water  and  towels 
and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Operatives, 
employes,  clerks,  and  all  other  persons  who  handle  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  such  food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  before  beginning  work,  or  after  visiting  toilet  or  toilets, 
shall  wash  their  hands  thoroughly  in  clean  water. 

Section  6.  Cuspidors  for  the  use  of  such  operatives,  em¬ 
ployes,  clerks  and  other  persons,  shall  be  provided  whenever 
necessary  and  each  cuspidor  shall  be  thoroughly  emptied  and 
washed  out  daily  with  water  or  a  disinfectant  solution,  and 
five  ounces  thereof  shall  be  left  in  each  cuspidor  while  it  is 
in  use.  No  operative,  emplo3^e,  or  other  person,  shall  expec¬ 
torate  on  the  food  or  on  the  utensils  or  on  the  floors  or 
sidewalls  of  any  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar  where 
the  production,  manufacture,  packing,  storing,  preparation  or 
sale  of  any  such  food  is  conducted. 

Section  7.  No  person  or  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  sleep 
in  any  work  room  of  a  bake  shop,  kitchen,  dining  room,  coiy 
fectionery,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  or  place  where  food  is 
prepared  for  sale,  served  or  sold,  unless  all  foods  therein 
handled  are  at  all  times  in  hermetically  sealed  packages. 

Section  8.  No  employer  shall  require,  permit  or  suffer 
any  person  to  work,  nor  shall  any  person  -work  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  room,  basement,  cellar  or  vehicle  occupied  or  used  for 
the  production,  preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  storing, 
sale,  distribution  and  transportation  of  such  food  who  is 
affected  with  anv  venereal  or  contagious  disease. 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  those  appointed  by  him  to  enforce  this  Act,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  State  Food  Commissioner  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  are  hereby  given  the  power  to  declare  viola¬ 
tions  of  this  Act  to  constitute  a  nuisance,  and  are  given  the 
power  to  abate  the  same  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
Act.  The  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  appointees  shall 
have  full  power  at  all  times  to  enter  every  building,  room, 
basement  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  or  suspected  of  being 
occupied  or  used  for  the  production  for  sale,  manufacture 
for  sale,  storage,  sale,  distribution  or  transportation  of  such 
food,  to  inspect  the  premises  and  all  utensils,  fixtures,  furni¬ 
ture  and  machinery  used  as  aforesaid;  and  if  upon^  inspec¬ 
tion  any  such  food  producing  or  distributing  establishment, 
conveyance,  employer,  employe,  clerk,  driver,  or  other  person 
is  found  to  be  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
if  the  production,  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, _  storing, 
sale,  distribution  or  transportation  of  such  food  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  operatives,  or  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the 
food  therein  being  produced,  manufactured,  packed,  stored, 
sold,  distributed  or  conveyed,  the  officer  or  inspector  mak¬ 
ing  the  inspection  or  examination  shall  report  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  violation  to  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner,  one  of  whom  shall  issue  an  order  to 
the  person  or  persons  in  authority  at  the  aforesaid  establish¬ 
ment  to  abate  the  condition  or  violation  or  to  make  such 
improvements  as  may  be  necessary  to  abate  them,  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  required  in  which  to  abate 
them.  Such  order  shall  be  in  writing  and  the  person  receiv¬ 


ing  the  order  shall  have  the  power  of  appeal  from  the  order 
and  instructions  and  may,  within  five  days  from  the  issuance 
of  the  order  or  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  order  for 
such  abatement,  if  less  than  five  days,  appear  in  person  or  by 
attorney  before  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  or  the  person 
appointed  by  him  for  such  purpose,  to  give  reason  why  such 
order  or  instructions  should  not  be  obeyed.  The  State  Food 
Commissioner  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  appeal 
and  hearing,  issue  a  second  order  annulling,  affirming  or 
amending  the  previous  order.  On  failure  of  the  party  or 
parties  to  compl}^  with  the  first  order  of  the  State  Food 
Commissioner,  from  which  no  appeal  is  taken  within  the 
time  prescribed,  or  upon  failure  to  comply  with  a  second 
order,  within  the  time  specified,  the  State  Food  Commissioner 
shall  certify  the  facts  to  the  State's  Attorney  of  the  county 
in  which  such  violation  occurred,  and  such  State’s  Attorney 
shall  proceed  against  the  party  or  parties  for  the  fines  and 
penalties  provided  by  this  Act,  and  also  for  an  abatement  of 
the  nuisance.  The  proceedings  herein  prescribed  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  existing  because  of  the  violations  of 
this  Act,  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  shall  not  be  held  to 
in  any  manner  relieve  ths  violation  from  prosecution  for 
every  such  violation,  nor  the  penalties  for  such  violation 
prescribed  by  Section  11  of  this  Act. 

Section  10.  All  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in 
which  the  suit  is  brought,  to  be  used  for  county  purposes, 
and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State’s  Attorney  in  the  re¬ 
spective  counties  to  prosecute  all  persons  violating  or  refus¬ 
ing  to  obey  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  11.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act,  or  who  refuses  to  comply  with  any  lawful 
order  or  requirement  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  duly 
made  in  writing  as  provided  in  Section  9  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dol¬ 
lars  ($10.00)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200,00)  ; 
for  the  second  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  ;  and 
for  the  third  and  subsequent  offenses,  by  a  fine  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($200.00)  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days;  and  each 
day  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  for  abating  insani¬ 
tary  conditions  and  completing  improvements  to  abate  such 
conditions,  as  ordered  by  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  shall 
constitute  a  distinct  and  separate  offense.  _  ' 

Section  12.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

LIMBURGER  AS  CURE-ALL. 

Limburger  cheese  may  be  entitled  to  deepest  respect 
as  a  delicatessen,  but  as  a  cure  for  cancer  the  edible 
was  discredited  in  federal  court  in  Denver,  Colo.,  by 
Dr.  F.  P.  Morgan  of  Washington,  testifying  in  the 
hearing  of  the  government’s  case  against  Philip 
Schuch,  Jr.,  vendor  of  proprietary  medicines  and  in¬ 
dicted  for  alleged  questionable  practices. 

Dr.  Morgan  is  attached  to  the  government  pure 
food  inspection  staff.  He  examined  the  admixture 
which  Schuch  sold  in  Denver  to  hundreds  of  sufferers 
as  a  cure  for  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

He  found  it,  he  said,  to  be  a  combination  of  lim¬ 
burger  cheese  and  g}dcerine. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN  HONEY. 

The  exports  of  honey  from  Tampico  to  the  United 
States  during  1910  amounted  to  43,575  gallons,  valued 
at  $21,380  gold,  an  increase  of  about  66  per  cent  over 
1909,  says  Consul  Clarence  A.  Miller. 

The  greater  part  of  the  honey  is  the  wild  product 
and  is  brought  in  from  the  Huas'teca  section  and  Tux- 
pam.  Among  the  flowers  that  are  abundant  are  the 
century  plant  and  the  “lion’s  tooth,"  which  are  much 
sought  after  by  the  bees.  A  species  of  mesquite  known 
as  algorroba  furnishes  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and 
a  sweet  sap,  and  the  bees  frequently  hive  in  the  hollow 
trees  of  this  variety.  The  bees  of  this  section  are  of 
the  large  yellow  variety.  The  seasons  for  gathering 
honey  are  from  May  to  July  and  from  September  to- 
November. 
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NATIONAL  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 

The  National  Canners’  Association  held  a  six  days’ 
session  in  Milwaukee,  Febrnary  6th,  yth,  8th,  9th,  loth 
and  nth.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
Canners’  Association ; 


President— W.  R.  Roach.  Michigan. 

Vice  President — -S.  F.  Ilaserot,  Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Maryland. 

Board  of  Directors— Flugh  E.  Orem,  Baltimore  Canned 
Goods  Exchange;  W.  O.  Hoffecker,  E.  V.  Stockham,  Charles 
S.  Stevens,  Tri-State  Packers’  Association;  E.  S.  Thorne, 
H.  C.  llemingwa}',  New  York  State  Packers’  Association ; 
representatives  of  the  following  Canners’  Associations :  J. 
C.  Warvel,  Ohio;  Lucien  Moomaw,  Virginia;  Frank  Gerber, 
:Niichigan;  F.  F.  Wilev,  Indiana;  Ira  S.  Whitman,  Illinois; 
Gene  Dickinson,  Western :  IM.  F.  Jones,  E.  W.  Virden,  Iowa ; 
W.  C.  Leitsch,  Wisconsin;  S.  G.  Chamberlain,  Missouri 
Valley;  F.  D.  Douthitt,  Minnesota;  C.  H.  Bentley,  California; 
J.  G.  Gunther,  Southern,  and  Frank  L.  Deming,  salmon 
canning  industry;  also  J.  G.  Bailey,  New  York;  C.  S.  Crary, 
Wisconsin;  L.  A.  Sears,  Ohio;  Bert  M.  Fernald,  Maine; 
C.  T.  Lee,  Chicago;  J.  G.  Barnes,  Utah;  J.  F.  Rourke, 
Nebraska,  members  at  large. 

Following  the  foregoing  election  new  officers  for 
the  Brokers’  Association  were  elected  as  follows ; 
President— C.  S.  Jones,  Peoria,  Ill. 

First  Vice  President— G.  A.  Buse,  iPttsburg. 

Second  Vice  President— J.  H.  Kline,  Cleveland, 
d'hird  Vice  President— William  Silver,  Aberdeen,  IMd. 
Treasurer — H.  C.  Gilbert,  Indianapolis. 

Secretary — J.  M.  Hobbs,  Chicago.  n  1  \  • 

Directors  for  three  years — Richard  Dallam,  Bel  Air,  Aid. ; 


J.  Hanna  Smith,  Baltimore. 

The  principal  f|nestion  determined  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  this  convention  was  the  propriety  of  labeling 
canned  goods  with  the  manufacturer’s  name.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  W  holesale  Grocers’  Association  weie 
present  and  a  powerful  effort  was  made  by  them  to 
prevent  this  action  being  taken.  In  view  of  the  pend¬ 
ency  of  various  net  weight  bills  in  Congress  this  action 
of  the  canners,  which  was  taken  in  executive  session, 
is  likely  to  have  some  influence  on  National  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  following  paper  on  “Educational  Scoring  Con¬ 
tests  of  Canned  Products”  was  read  before  the  con¬ 
vention  by  August  J.  Anderson,  State  Inspector  of 
Canneries  of  Minnesota ; 


Minnesota  has  a  law  which  has  been  in  effect  for  neaijy 
two  years,  being  Chapter  337  General  Lavys  of  1909;  its 
title  being  ‘‘An  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  canneries, 
publishing  reports  of  same,  and  establishing  a  grade  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.” 

The  provisions  contained  in  this  law  are  many;  they  are 
broad  and  liberal,  in  that  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  aid  and  assist  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  state  in  many  ways,  in  addition  to  general 
supervision  of,  and  inspection  of  products  and  sanitary 

methods.  ^ 

One  of  its  provisions  is  that  he  may  annually  arrange  for 
an  educational  prize  scoring  contest  on  products  of  Minne¬ 
sota  canneries.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association  to  furnish  you  a  brief  outline 
of  how  educational  scoring  contests  on  canned  products  are 
conducted  bv  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department  of  our 

state.  , 

The  idea  may  be  new  and  unique  as  applied  to  canned 
products,  but  it  can  be  done  under  authority  of  any  state 
department  or  bv  State  or  National  associations. 

The  object  of  such  scoring  contests  are  many  Jind  a 
for  the  good  interests  of  the  industry  m  general.  Will 
mention  onlv  a  few  here. 

First:  To  create  a  desire  and  pride  among  processors 
to  pack  goods  of  first-class  grade  or  at  least  of  recognized 

standard  quality.  ■  1  1 

Second:  To  enable  the  inspectors  to  ascertain  \yhat  each 
processor  and  factory  are  capable  of,  and  are  doing  as  to 

quality,  labeling,  etc.  ,  , 

Third ;  To  secure  a  uniformity  of  qualitv  m  the  pack 
throughout  the  state  and  enable  the  inspector  to  .  know  what 
factory  may  need  assistance  or  instructions  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  a  higher  standard  of  quality. 


Fourth :  Publicity :  the  advertising  features  connected 

can  be  made  very  prominent  and  create  larger  consumptive 
demand  for  any  packers  brand  that  has  taken  prizes  at 
state  or  association  contests. 

Fifth:  To  create  an  entluisiasm  for  the  attendance  of 
processors,  superintendents  and  canning  people  to  attend 
association  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas 
and  learn  to  work  together  for  the  purpose  of  up-building 
the  business  for  their  owm  canneries,  as  well  as  the  industry 
in  general. 

Sixth  :  The  appropriations  made  and  the  prizes  given  to 
processors  better  enables  them  to  attend  the  conventions. 
The  canneries  where  employed  derives  a  far  greater  benefit 
for  advertising  purposes. 

The  second  annual  educational  scoring  contest  on  canned 
products  w'as  held  at  St.  Paul  in  December,  the  result  was 
announced  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Minnesota 
Canners.  Each  factory  was  asked  to  send  in  samples,  four 
to  six  cans  of  each  product  canned  during  the  season  to 
be  entered  at  contest,  also  any  additional  number  of  cans 
of  each  brand  and  variety  of  products  packed,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  and  use  at  the  State  University  Agricultural 
College  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  Immigration  Bureau 
and  for  other  advertising  purposes. 

From  the  goods  entered  for  contest,  the  labels  are  stripped 
and  labeled  by  numbers  only,  and  recorded  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  judges  or  others,  except  the  clerk  in  charge, 
to  know  the  goods  they  examine  or  score. 

Three  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  who  are  department  officers  for  that  purpose, 
qualified  and  proficient  to  judge  on  canned  products  sub¬ 
mitted.  They  usually  being  canned  goods  buyers  for  job¬ 
bing  houses.  The  money  available  for  prizes  is  appor¬ 
tioned  for  the  several  products  and  classes  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  before  the  scoring  takes  place. 

A  so-called  scoring  card  in  blank,  prepared  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  for  each  can  of  product,  is  furnished  the  judges  and 
clerk  of  contest,  whereon  they  are  required  to  give  in  wndt- 
ing,  over  their  signatures,  their  criticisms,  advice  and  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  processor  and  packer  on  how  to  improve  on  the 
goods  as  to  quality,  salability,  etc.  A  copy  of  these  cards 
and  criticisms  are  furnished  and  mailed  to  each  processor, 
also  a  copy  to  managing  officer  of  each  cannery  wdiere 
employed.  The  original  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  for  future  reference,  also  recorded 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  Inspector  of  Canneries, 
with  other  matter  pertaining  to  inspection,  for  his  use  and 
reference,  sufficient  number  of  cans  of  each  brand  from 
the  samples  entered  for  scoring,  as  well  as  the  labels  taken 
from  the  samples  examined  are  kept  at  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Department  for  future  reference  and  re-scoring  should 
a  dispute  arise,  or  for  any  other  cause  an  examination  of  the 
goods  would  be  asked  for  by  contestants  or  by  any  food 
law's  enforcement  official. 

A  lithograph  state  testimonial  certificate  is  prepared,  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and 
furnished  to  processors,  and  canneries  to  whom  prizes  are 
aw'arded. 

The  manner  in  detail  of  how  to  conduct  these  contests  can 
be  w'orked  out  to  suit  conditions,  recognized  standards,  etc. 
The  only  essential  requirement  is  that  there  be  no  favoritism 
showm  in  the  manner  of  procuring  samples  or  examining  them 
by  the  judges,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  who 
was  the  packer,  they  will  act  and  judge  impartially,  using 
their  judgment  as  to  grade  and  quality,  pursuing  same 
methods  as  were  they  purchasing  goods  from  the  samples 
for  their  respective  jobbing  firms. 

No  particular  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  from  the  two 
annual  contests  held.  The  cannery  wdio  secured  the  first 
prize  on  standard  corn  at  last  contest,  their  samples  were 
taken  from  a  jobber’s  regular  stock. 

Another  season  if  the  Commissioner  decides  to  continue 
these  contests  the  rules  will  be  _  printed  and  furnished  to 
canners  and  others  for  information,  processors  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  canneries  will  then  be  asked  to  be  present  at 
the  contest  as  viewers,  this  wdll  also  enable  them  to  be  in 
attendance  at  their  annual  meeting  as  well  as  to  be  present 
at  State  Canners’  Annual  Convention. 

As  stated  before,  our  state  law  and  regulations  pn  can¬ 
neries  has  many  new,  unique  and  desirable  advertising  fea¬ 
tures  connected  with  it.  The  main  object,  however,  is  to 
educate  the  canners,  processors  and  superintendents  to  alw'ays 
aim  to  pack  goods  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  of  a  quality 
that  will  average  up  to  a  first-class  standard,  to  use  proper 
legal  and  truthful  labels,  so  that  goods  packed  will  comply 
with  all  food  laws.  National  and  State. 

To  furnish,  publish  and  disseminate  proper  and  reliable 
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information  to  canners  and  consumers  pertaining  to  this 
industr}-,  gi\dng  publicity  on  this  modern  method  of  con¬ 
servation  of  farm  products,  thereby  increasing  demand  for 
this  class  of  prepared  foods.  It  is  expected  that  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Legislature,  now  in  session,  will  further  recognize  the 
canning  industry  by  making  a  standing  annual  appropriation, 
enabling  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  to  more  fully 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  state  canning  law,  for 
the  purpose  of  prize  contests,  exhibitions,  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  proper  literature. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  canning  industry  of 
this  country  is  here  to  stay,  continue  and  expand  in  volume 
of  business,  quality  of  goods,  consumption  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  only  behooves  you,  the  men  engaged  in  that 
business,  to  “Let  it  be  known”  to  the  consuming  public  that 
fresh  vegetables,  corn  and  fruits,  as  they  are  now  prepared 
and  placed  on  the  market  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans, 
are  pure  and  wholesome  and  towards  that  end,  court  any 
publicity  that  may  be  gained  by  the  enactment  of  state 
and  federal  inspection  laws,  so  that  full  confidence  in  all 
canned  goods  may  be  firmly  established. 

WORK  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FOOD  DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  TABLE  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  directed  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
table  syrups  and  molasses  on  sale  in  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  made.  The  method  of  vending  these  food 
materials  has  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  For¬ 
merly,  syrups  and  molasses  were  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  chiefly  from  the  original  barrels  or  casks,  but 
today  these  articles  are  more  largely  sold  in  cans  or 
bottles  filled  at  the  factory.  Formerly,  the  materials 
were  quite  simple  in  nature,  now  they  are  largely 
mixtures  or  so-called  blends  made  up  from  a  great 
variety  of  sweetening  substances. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  make  the  most  complete  exam¬ 
ination  of  these  commodities,  which  are  sold  under  a 
great  variety  of  brand  names,  and  it  is  expected  that 
when  the  study  shall  have  been  completed,  it  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  extensive  work  done  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  whether  by  any  state  or  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  since  the  change  in  selling  methods,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  have  occurred. 

The  samples,  125  in  number,  representing  that 
many  brands,  including  those  of  maple  syrup,  have 
been  purchased  by  Special  Agent  C.  C.  Linton  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  State,  and  submitted  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Frear,  of  State  College,  Pa.,  who  will  conduct 
their  examination.  The  chief  object  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  to  ascertain  the  present  character  of  these  im¬ 
portant  table  articles,  and  when  the  examination  has 
been  completed  the  results  will  be  published  in  bulle¬ 
tin  form  for  the  general  information  of  the  people. 
The  samples  and  the  labels  under  which  they  were 
sold,  will,  however,  be  studied  with  reference  to  the 
occurrence  of  adulteration  and  misbranding,  and  where 
either  of  these  violations  appears,  prosecutions  will  be 
instituted  against  the  vendors. 

GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Department 
show  certain  facts  of  special  interest  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  this  work  through  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  It  is  everywhere  true,  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  concentration  of  the  work  follows 
very  closely  the  concentration  of  population ;  that  is, 
it  is  in  cities,  where  people  produce  practically  none 
of  their  own  foods  and  where  commercial  products 
more  nearly  ready  for  consumption,  are  especially 
sought,  and  where  the  variety  of  food  preparations 
offered  for  sale  is  greatest,  that  the  greatest  variety 
and  most  frequent  cases  of  adulteration  and  misbrand¬ 
ing  appear.  In  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country  com¬ 


munities,  on  the  other  hand,  food  is  more  largely  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  consumer  and  even  when  purchased  is 
bought  more  largely  in  the  raw  state;  so  that  under 
these  conditions  the  instances  of  adulteration  and  mis¬ 
branding  show  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  to  the  total  number  of 
articles  used  upon  the  table  or  in  the  kitchen  prepara¬ 
tion  of  foods. 

Among  the  larger  cities,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Allegheny,  exhibited  in  1910  a  most  interesting 
showing.  In  that  hive  of  industry  with  its  great 
variety  of  labor  and  of  nationalities  represented 
among  consumers  a  remarkably  great  variety  of  foods 
appears  in  the  markets,  and  this  variety  exists  not 
only  in  the  classes  of  food  products,  but  also  in  their 
grades.  Some  idea  of  the  activity  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  may  be  gained  from  the  nlimber  of  the  cases 
terminated  and  the  fines  collected  during  the  past 
year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  totals  of  the 
entire  State.  The  total  number  of  cases  terminated 
in  Pennsylvania  for  1910  was  671  and  of  these  the 
Pittsburgh  district  contributed  281,  or  almost  one- 
half.  The  total  fines  and  costs  collected  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  account  of  these  cases  was  $30,000,  out  of 
which  $14,000  was  collected  in  Pittsburgh  and  Alle¬ 
gheny  County. 

Commissioner  Foust  expresses  the  belief  that  in 
this  important  district  public  sentiment  was  coming 
more  and  more  strongly  to  the  support  of  the  state 
foods  laws  and  gave  as  grounds  for  this  belief  the 
active  support  of  the  public  press,  the  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  juries  and  the  enactment  by  the  councils 
of  Pittsburgh  into  the  body  of  their  municipal  laws 
of  the  several  state  food  laws  and  the  regulations  is¬ 
sued  thereunder.  The  Commissioner  feels  that  the 
public  of  that  district  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  zealous  and  effective  work  to  the  four  special 
agents — Messrs.  D.  B.  Miller,  agent  in  charge;  A. 
Billings,  J.  J.  Jamison  and  F.  J.  Whalen;  the  chemist. 
Dr.  F.  T.  Aschman,  and  Special  Counsel  H.  W.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  by  whom  this  work  was  performed. 

In  Philadelphia  also  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  had  been  concluded,  among  which  those  for  the 
sale  of  bad  eggs  and  of  confectionery  containing  sul¬ 
phites  had  attracted  particular  attention. 

The  work,  too,  in  the  central  and  rural  portions  of 
the  State,  and  also  the  mining  regions,  has  been 
actively  conducted  by  the  special  agents  in  charge  of 
these  districts  and  the  general  proportion  of  convic¬ 
tions  obtained  to  cases  instituted  is  such  as  to  indicate 
a  live  interest  in  the  food  work  on  the  part  of  the 
public  concerned,  although,  as  before  indicated,  the 
number  of  cases  in  proportion  to  the  population  af¬ 
fected  is  less  than  appears  in  the  larger  cities. 


SEALSHIPT  SYSTEM  SUES. 

The  Sealshipt  Oyster  System  have  brought  suit 
against  the  firm  of  Drake  &  Erickson  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  asked  for  $2,000  damages  because  the  for¬ 
mer  are  alleged  to  have  sold  canned  oysters  from 
“Sealshipticases.”  The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Seal¬ 
shipt  Oyster  System  more  to  protect  their  trade-mark 
than  to  secure  damages,  but  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  law,  to  specify  a  monetary  loss.  A  suit  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  brought  against  a  former  Sealshipt  jobber  in 
Michigan,  who  enticed  registered  Sealshipt  agents  into 
selling  canned  oysters  from  the  sealshipticases,  which 
the  dealer  secures  from  the  Sealshipt  Oyster  System 
under  a  license  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retailing  Seal¬ 
shipt  oysters. 


February  15,  1911. 
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INDIANA  NOTES. 

(By  Our  Staff  Correspondent.) 

With  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  only  half  way 
through  its  considerations  at  this  time,  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  the  question  of  food  supply  control  was 
to  receive  favorable  consideration  before  final  ad¬ 
journment  is  had.  The  food  authorities  of  the  state 
government  and  the  cold  storage  men  have  reached 
an  understanding  on  the  most  important  food  supply 
question  up — that  of  state  control  of  the  cold  storage 
situation,  and  all  oposition  to  the  cold  storage  bill  as 
it  now  stands  has  been  withdrawn.  The  bill  was  drawn 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  called  on  to 
supply  data  and  information  to  be  incorporated.  As 
the  measure  now  stands,  it  provides  that  the  limit  of 
storage  shall  be  nine  months,  and  that  the  Food  De¬ 
partment  of  the  state  shall  have  access  to  the  records 
of  any  establishment  at  all  times.  It  jDi'ovides  for  proper 
labeling'  of  all  cold  storage  material  when  displayed 
for  sale. 

The  most  powerful  force  behind  the  bill  was  the 
Association  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Keepers.  Led  by 
this  association,  the  storage  men  themselves  joined 
in  a  movement  in  favor  of  certain  amendments  to  the 
bill,  and  after  a  conference  with  the  State  Food  De¬ 
partment,  agreed  on  amendments  which  were  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  department.  The  gist  of  the  entire 
measure  is  that  the  consumer  shall  be  acquainted 
with  the  fact  when  purchasing  food  supplies  that  the 
supply  is  or  is  not  cold  storage  material. 

The  appropriation  measures,  which  are  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  in  process  of  passage,  provide  for  an  increase  of 
$5,000  for  the  Food  Department,  the  addition  to  be 
used  wholly  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug 
laws.  An  effort  to  increase  the  salary  of  H.  E.  Bar¬ 
nard,  state  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  this 
failed,  because  when  the  Barnard  proposal  was  up. 
Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  Dr.  Barnard’s  superior,  put  in  an  appeal  for 
an  equal  increase,  with  the  result  that  neither  was 
granted. 

Two  weights  and  measures  bills  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  One,  that  providing  for  a  State  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measure,  who. shall  be  the  State  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner,  and  providing  for  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  well  on  its  way  in  the  Senate.  The  other,  that 
providing  that  the  net  contents  of  food  material  pre¬ 
pared  for  sale  in  cartons,  shall  be  set  out  plainly  on 
the  carton,  or  other  form  of  package,  is  in  favor  in 
the  House,  with  indications  that  it  will  pass  both 
branches.  The  Hotel  Keepers’  Association  is  also 
back  of  both  these  measures. 

The  agricultural  interests  and  the  Butter  Makers’ 
Association  are  back  of  a  bill  providing  that  renovated 
butter  shall  be  branded  as  such  and  have  pushed  it 
through  the  House.  No  opposition  has  developed 
to  it  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drug  law 
to  give  the  department  control  over  principals  as  well 
as  agents  in  handling  illegal  sales  of  milk  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  as  has  the  bill  providing  means 
of  prosecuting  persons  who  sell  bad  eggs,  whether 
knowingly  or  not.  Behind  the  latter  measure  was 
the  State  Association  of  Egg  and  Poultry  Dealers. 

The  department  unearthed  this  week  a  maple  syrup 
fraud  which  it  is  now  engaged  in  working  out.  An 


Ohio  firm  was  caught  dispensing  through  an  Indian¬ 
apolis  house  consignments  of  sugar  and  syrup  which 
the  agents  of  the  firm  sold  as  maple  sugar  and  maple 
syrup,  and  which  were  billed  out  from  the  Indianapolis 
house  as  such  sugar  and  syrup.  An  analysis  of  the 
shipments  showed  that  the  stuff  was  pure  can  sugar 
and  cane  syrup.  The  large  packing  cases  in  which 
the  shipments  were  made  were  labeled  “Maple,”  but 
when  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  individual  con¬ 
tainers  were  devoid  of  the  word  “Maple.”  Retailers 
filed  complaint  with  the  State  Department,  and  some 
two  or  three  carloads  of  the  stuff  was  seized  by  the 
Federal  authorities  and  is  being  held  pending  trial. 

The  department  has  sounded  a  warning  to  catsup 
makers  against  the  use  of  tomato  factory  refuse  in 
the  manufacture  of  its  material.  Activities  by  the 
Federal  authorities  results  in  the  recent  examination 
of  sundry  of  the  cheaper  brands  of  catsups  made  from 
this  refuse,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  moulds  and 
bacteria  which,  under  a  Federal  ruling,  subjected  the 
material  to  confiscation.  The  warning  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  purely  industrial  in  nature,  and  is  designed 
to  protect  the  food  packers  of  the  state  against  the 
danger  of  Federal  confiscation  on  the  strength  of 
the  showing  made  by  the  examination. 

The  department  has  succeeded  in  preventing  a  re¬ 
port  on  a  bill  introduced  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  state  in  prosecutions  for  the  use  of  benzoate  of 
soda  as  a  preservative.  Under  the  present  rulings  of 
the  court,  the  use  is  contrary  to  law,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
contrary  to  a  ruling  of  the  department,  and  the  ^Tow¬ 
ing  of  use  of  the  preservative  constitutes  prima  facie 
evidence  of  violation  of  the  statute  against  adulteration. 


DAIRY  CONDITIONS  IN  OMAHA. 

(By  our  Staff  Correspondent.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  write  of  the  satisfactory  results 
being  attained,  in  the  way  of  a  pure  milk  supply,  in 
the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  describe  the  conditions  is  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ideals,  the  methods,  and  the  results  of  the  labor 
of  Mr.  Claude  F.  Bossie,  the  Dairy  Commissioner 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  Bossie  was  a  milk  inspector  at  Omaha  from 
June  I,  1909,  until  December  i,  1910,  when  he  was 
appointed  Dairy  Commissioner.  If  you  meet  Mr. 
Bossie  and  talk  milk  conditions  with  him  you  will 
understand  why  he  has  been  successful.  His  every 
word  and  move  bespeak  activity ;  he  is  sincere ;  and  he 
carries  out  his  convictions  with  a  squareness  and  fair- 
mindedness  that  leaves  no  flavor  of  oppression  or  au¬ 
thority.  Dairymen  supplying  milk  to  Omaha  are 
striving  to  live  up  to  his  standards  because  they  want 
to,  not  because  they  have  to. 

“Education  and  publicity  in  place  of  prosecution,” 
has  been  the  slogan  which  has  accomplished  so  much. 
It  has  been  justly  applied  to  large  and  small  dairy¬ 
men  alike.  For  instance,  the  January  report,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Comissioner,  shows  the  relative  standing 
on  a  graduated  scale  of  scoring  of  dairies  supplying 
milk  to  the  city  of  Omaha.  The  effectiveness  of  such 
means  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  these 
dairymen  now  groom  their  cows  daily  and  provide 
proper  air  space,  light  and  ventilation  in  their  barns. 
The  feeding  of  malt  has  been  practically  done  away 
with.  All  dairy  herds  have  been  tuberculin  tested 
except  where  milk  is  pasteurized.  Besides  this,  con¬ 
siderable  time  has  been  spent  in  educating  dairymen 
on  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  prompt  cooling  and 
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aerating  of  milk,  and  its  immediate  removal  from 
barn  to  milkhonse  and  storage  tanks. 

Said  Mr.  Bossie  to  an  interviewer  recently:  “I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  tuberculin  test.  Cattle  giving 
a  positive  reaction  should  be  condemned  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  But”  he  added,  with  characteristic  fairness, 
‘T  think  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  should  have  this  work  in  charge,  and  reimburse 
the  farmer  for  such  loss.  The  farmer,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  not  unfavorable  to  having  his  cattle  tuberculin 
tested,  but  he  does  believe  that  the  financial  loss  he 
suffers  under  its  present  method  of  administration  is 
unjust. 

“I  believe  in  the  proper  pasteurization  of  milk 
where  the  tuberculin  test  is  not  used,”  continued  Mr. 
Bossie,  with  the  accent  on  the  “proper.”  “Commercial 
pasteurization  as  practiced  today  is  a  makeshift.” 

That  the  railroads  be  compelled  to  provide  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  for  milk  during  the  hot  months,  is  also  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Omaha  Dairy  Commissioner. 

i\Ir.  Bossie  has  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
farms  and  dairies  supplying  milk  to  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  his  own  city  the 
most  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  the  milk  prob¬ 
lem.  Altogether,  the  city  of  Omaha  might  be  a  good 
pattern  for  some  other  cities  in  this  respect.  What  has 
iDeen  done  there  might  be  duplicated  in  other  places. 
Omaha  has  one  great  advantage,  however,  and  that  is 
that  Claude  F.  Bossie  as  its  Dairy  Commissioner. 

IOWA  TO  ENFORCE  MILK  LAW. 

Recently  announcement  was  made  that  W.  B. 
Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  had 
notified  the  railroad  companies  whose  lines  enter  Iowa 
that  strict  compliance  with  the  milk  standards  law  of 
the  state  would  be  insisted  on  in  the  dining  car  service 
of  such  roads.  This  action  has  elicited  much  favor¬ 
able  comment,  as  impositions  upon  patrons  of  rail¬ 
way  lunch  counters  and  dining  cars  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  frequent.  Commissioner  Barney  makes  the 
following  statement  in  reference  to  his  order: 

We  have  made  several  successful  prosecutions  of  res¬ 
taurants  and  cafes  for  the  sale  of  milk  below  standard  over 
their  counters.  We  sent  out  a  warning  to  the  different 
dining  car  lines  to  the  effect  that  we  were  going  to  enforce 
the  law  requiring  that  milk  that  was  served  on  these  cars 
carry  at  least  3  per  cent  butter  fat.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  get  milk  of  a  good  quality,  as  it  very 
generally  pays  a  good  price  for  it — frequently  as  high  as 
ten  cents  a  glass  over  some  of  these  counters.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  reference  to  railway  eating  houses  and  lunch 
counters. 


TO  INSPECT  MEASURES. 

Representative  John  P.  Nash  of  Hennepin  County 
will  introduce  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  a  bill 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures. 
At  present  there  is  no  supervision  of  scales  anywhere 
except  in  the  three  big  cities.  Mr.  Nash’s  idea  would 
involve  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  for  each  county, 
who  should  receive  from  $125  to  $150  a  month.  These 
deputies  will  be  paid  from  the  fees  collected,  and  he 
believes  the  bureau  would  be  self-supporting. 


CHEAP  SODA  WATER  FATAL. 

According  to  reports  in  the  Philadelphia  press,  a 
four-year-old  girl  of  that  city, after  drinking  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  soda  water,  which  she  had  purchased  at  a  gro¬ 
cery  store  for  one  cent  a  bottle,  was  seized  with  con¬ 
vulsions  and  died.  The  grocer  said  that  he  purchased 
the  soda  water  for  17  cents  a  case  containing  two 
dozen  bottles.  Selling  these  for  a  cent  apiece,  he  made 
a  profit  of  seven  cents  on  each  case. 


S.  E.  STRODE.  OHIO’S  NEW  FOOD  COMMIS¬ 
SIONER. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Strode,  who  begins  his  term  as  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio  February  21,  1911,  is 
well  known  in  agricultural  circles.  His  success  as  a 
lecturer  at  Farmers’  Institutes,  nine  seasons  in  his 
own  State,  three  seasons  in  West  Virginia  and  two 
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seasons  in  Kentucky,  has  brought  him  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Strode  has  also  accompanied  several  agri¬ 
cultural  special  trains  as  speaker  upon  horticulture. 

As  associate  editor  of  the  National  Stockman  for 
eight  years,  Mr.  Strode’s  policies,  his  honesty  and  his 
reputation  for  fairness  have  been  well  demonstrated. 
He  is  a  hard  worker,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Ohio 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission  should  have  a  successful 
administration  under  his  able  guidance. 

COMMISSIONER  WINKJER  ON  “GETTING  TO¬ 
GETHER.” 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  the  new  food  commisioner  of 
Minnesota,  makes  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Twin 
City  Commercial  BnUetin  an  appeal  to  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  state  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
convention  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association  in 
St.  Paul.  In  his  appeal  he  says : 

Tins  department  has  charge  of  enforcing  the  pure  food 
laws  of  the  state,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  an  unpleasant 
duty.  Now  I  think  that  many  of  the  prosecutions  we  execute 
could  be  avoided  if  some  of  the  merchants  would  get  better 
acquainted  wdtli  the  requirements  of  the  law'. 

Then  also  precautionary  methods  could  be  used,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  prosecutions  w'ould  fall  back  upon  the  one  who 
probably  broke  the  law.  I  am  certain  that  if  all  the  mer¬ 
chants  would  get  together  at  this  yearly  convention  much 
trouble  could  be  avoided  in  the  effort  to  give  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  our  state  good  and  wholesome  food,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  get  together  a  large  percentage  of  the 
merchants,  as  educational  efforts  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
matters  pertaining  to  their  business,  must  pay  them  well  for 
the  trip  to  the  convention  in  St.  Paul. 
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A  FOOD  INSPECTOR  WHO  HAS  “MADE  GOOD.” 

When  a  man  is  thoron^'hly  interested  in  his  work, 
has  the  full  equipment  necessary,  together  with  per¬ 
fect  confidence  in  himself,  he  is  pretty  apt  to  succeed 
in  his  chosen  occupation.  John  A.  Kleinhans,  of  To¬ 
peka,  Chief  Deputy  Food  Inspector  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  has  “made  g'ood.” 

When  the  pure  food  l)ill  was  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Crumhine  named  John  Klein¬ 
hans  as  one  of  his  inspectors,  and  the  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  State  Board. 
By  temperament  and  education  i\Ir.  Kleinhans  is  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  for  the  imjiortant  position  which  he 
so  ably  fills.  He  is  a  high  school  graduate,  he  at¬ 
tended  WHshburn  College,  Topeka,  and  afterwards 
the  State  University  at  I.awrence :  studied  law,  and 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  both  the  Supreme 


trusted  to  iMr.  Kleinhans,  who  has  handled  them  in 
every  instance  most  skillfully  and  successfully.  He 
has  not  only  made  a  most  careful  study  of  the  pure 
food  legislation  of  various  states,  but  he  is  an  author¬ 
ity  on  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  the  in¬ 
tricate  regulations  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Klein¬ 
hans  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  given 
to  applicants  for  positions  as  inspectors  under  the 
United  States  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 
He  received  high  marks,  and  in  due  time  will  receive 
a  government  appointment.  However,  this  doesn’t 
mean  that  he  will  resign  his  position  with  the  Kansas 
department,  as  his  present  ]dace  in  the  State  Food  In¬ 
spection  Bureau  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
that  of  a  graded  government  inspector. 


A  DOCTORED  SCALE  DETECTED  BY  INSPECTOR  KLEINHANS  IN  KANSAS. 

This  scale  is  one  of  the  Tromner  type  used  almost  universally — especially  in  country  stores.  The  man  who  tam¬ 
pered  with  this  one  simply  drilled  out  some  of  the  lead  filling  from  the  bottom  of  the  poise  weight  at  the  point 
of  the  arrow  marked  No.  T.  Then  he  unscrewed  the  weight  or  scoop  plate  and  by  inserting  lead  particles  at  the 
cavity  underneath  (at  arrow  No.  2)  he  put  the  scale  in  balance.  To  the  ordinary  observer  the  scale  is  balanced 
true  as  a  die;  but  actually  it  tests  underweight  and  this  underweight  increases  as  the  heavier  weights  are  used, 
underweight  increases  as  the  heavier  weights  are  used. 


and  Di.strict  Courts  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  After 
completing  his  school  and  college  studies,  Mr.  Klein¬ 
hans  immediately  entered  business.  For  some  time 
he  was  a  clerk  in  a  retail  store  of  Topeka,  and  so 
understands  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  retail 
dealer.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Wolff  Packing  Company,  Topeka,  in  their  manu¬ 
facturing  and  sales  departments,  holding  very  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  both  divisions  of  that  big  business. 
Leaving  the  MMlfif  Packing  Company,  he  went  with 
the  Otto  Kuehne  Preserving  Company,  of  Topeka,  and 
was  with  them  for  a  number  of  years.  A  year  or  two 
was  devoted  to  some  special  work  in  the  Kansas 
Legislature,  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Kleinhans  and  his 
father-in-law,  the  late  Judge  Webb,  being  awarded 
the  contract  for  revising  and  publishing*  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  statutes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Kleinhans’ 
experience  and  training  have  given  him  an  insight 
into,  not  only  the  business,  the  manufacturing,  the 
retailing  sides,  but  a  legal  view  of  food  matters  as  well. 

A  larger  part  of  the  prosecutions  that  have  been 
brought  b}'  Dr.  Crumbine’s  department  have  been  en- 


To  Mr.  Kleinhans’  credit  may  also  be  given  the 
preparation  and  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  weights 
and  measures  law.  Collaborating'  with  Prof.  Frank 
M.  Stimpson,  of  the  State  University,  the  bill  was 
carefully  drawn,  after  studying  the  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  laws  of  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  by  the  business  men  of  the  state 
that  Kansas  has  gotten  a  weights  and  measures  bill 
that  will  ultimately  be  for  the  general  good  of  the 
honest  dealers  of  the  state.  Both  the  hotel  and 
weights  and  measures  laws  are  intrusted  to  the  State 
Food  Department  for  execution. 

John  Kleinhans  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Grant- 
ville,  Kansas,  in  1867,  and  owns  a  number  of  tracts 
of  the  finest  bottom  land  between  Topeka  and  Kansas 
City. 

The  jobbers,  manufacturers  and  retailers  have  found 
Mr.  Kleinhans  to  be  a  fair,  well  informed,  patient  yet 
fearless  food  officer.  He  has  been  alert  in  utilizing 
the  newspapers  in  furthering  the  cause  of  pure  food, 
and  says  that  without  this  co-operation  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  “won  out”  so  soon  for  pure 
food  in  Kansas. 
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COMMISSIONER  EMERY:  CONSPIRATOR 

OR  VICTIM? 

Last  month  the  American  Food  Journal  presented 
some  deductions  from  the  article  by  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  Emery  of  Wisconsin,  in  La  Follette's 
Weekly,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Emery,  as  indicated  in  the  article,  was  not  only 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  himself 
was  out  of  touch  with  a  progressive  movement  for 
uniformity  in  state  laws,  but  that  his  administration 
of  his  office  was  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  course  of 
the  article  in  which  these  things  were  brought  out  we 
used  as  an  example  the  case  of  corn  syrup.  This 
circumstance  has  moved  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
La  Follette's  Weekly,  in  its  issue  of  February  4, 
to  print  some  incomplete  facts  on  the  corn 
syrup  case,  in  an  editorial  entitled  “The  Right 
Man  in  the  Right  Place,”  and  to  use  the  controversy 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  terms  “corn  syrup” 
and  “glucose”  as  the  basis  of  a  statement  that  “there 
is  active  and  aggressive  plotting  by  special  interests, 
under  disingenuous  pretexts,  to  prevent  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  Commissioner  Emery.”  The  editorial  refers 
to  the  cases  against  Grady  and  McDermott,  in  which 
the  validity  of  the  Wisconsin  “glucose  mixture”  law 
was  involved,  and  cites  the  decision  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  that  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of  glucose 
and  refiner’s  syrup  as  “corn  syrup”  is  misleading  and 
deceptive  to  the  public,  winding  up  with  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

“In  view  of  the  declaration  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  that  the  sale  of  the  product  in  question  as  a  “syrup” 
is.  owing  to  its  character  and  composition,  misleading  and 
deceptive  to  the  public,  the  repeal  of  the  statute  at  this  time, 
while  it  might  be  of  interest  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  whose  headquarters  are  No.  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  the  public  interest.” 

We  take  exception  to  that  last  statement,  and  to 
the  logic  of  the  argument  that  what  might  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  would 
be  against  the  interest  of  the  public.  Such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  is  not  warranted  by  the  underlying  facts  in  the 
case,  and  the  statement  is  the  utterance  of  a  dema¬ 
gogue.  It  is  true  that  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company  is  the  largest  producer  in  the  country  of 
corn  syrup.  It  is  true  that  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  has  handed  down  the  decision  referred  to.  It 
is  likewise  true  that  the  case  has  been  apoealed  to*  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  United  States  district  court  has  granted  an 


injunction  restraining  Commissioner  Emery  and  his 
agents  from  the  enforcement  of  the  “glucose  mixture” 
law  of  Wisconsin  until  the  final  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  the  appealed  cases  of  Grady 
and  McDermott. 

Here  are  a  few  more  truths  overlooked  by  La  Fol¬ 
lette's,  which  is  undoubtedly  being  misled.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  was  not 
unanimous.  Justices  Marshall  and  Timlin  filed  a  dis¬ 
senting  opinion,  from  which  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
to  show  that  the  two  justices  understood  something 
of  the  animus  that  prompted  Mr.  Emery  to  go  to  the 
legislature  for  the  “glucose  mixture”  law : 

Timlin,  J.  (dissenting)  :  “.  .  .  When  we  come  to  consider 
such  a  statute  which  has  no  support  as  preserving  the  public 
health  or  the  public  peace,  but  must  be  upheld  if  at  all  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  intended  to  protect  the  public  against 
deception  and  fraud,  many  new  considerations  arise.  First, 
what  deceit  or  fraud  will  suffice  to  uphold  such  a  statute? 
Will  anything  in  Conflict  with  the  most  refined  eithics  suffice? 
Will  fraud  upon  the  public  be  in  such  case  defined  from  the 
viewpoint  of  caveat  emptor  or  caveat  venditor,  etc.?  If  any¬ 
thing  inethical  will  support  such  a  statute,  and  we  defer  in 
proper  dec^ree  to  the  Legislature  and  make  the  allowance 
for  difference  of  opinion  which  we  accord  to  that  branch  of 
the  government,  then  there  has  been  discovered  a  field  in 
which  constitutional  guarantees  are  vain  and  worthless,  and 
in  which  legislative  activity  may  expend  itself  in  fostering 
one  commercial  interest  or  industry  at  the  expense  of  another; 
for  trade  is  practically  always  inethical.  We  would  by  sus¬ 
taining  such  laws  also  invite  into  the  legislative  halls  the 
struggle  for  industrial  and  commercial  gain  or  supremacy, 
and  in  such  case,  if  experience  counts  for  anything,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  invitation  would  be  eagerly  accepted. 

“Without  pursuing  these  reflections  further,  my  opinion  is 
that  a  fraud  of  deceit  upon  the  public  which  will  uphold  such 
a  statute  and  justify  reasonable  restriction  of  constitutional 
rights  must  be  something  which  is  recognized  by  law  as 
actionable  fraud.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  damage  as 
well  as  deception.  To  use  a  simple  illustration:  I  do  not 
think  a  statute  imposing  a  penalty  upon  anyone  who  sold 
salt  not  branded  or  designated  as  “chloride  of  sodium”  of 
“sodium  chloride”  would  be  valid  no  matter  what  number 
of  persons  would  refuse  to  use  it  under  the  latter  name  be¬ 
cause  they  relished  it  as  salt  and  despised  it  as  sodium 
chloride.  In  such  case,  in  most  cases  which  arise,  and  in 
the  instant  case  (unless  this  ground  of  invalidity  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  statute),  the  court,  because  of  the  paramount 
rule  of  constitutional  law  involved,  must  hold  the  regulatory 
statute  invalid  when  from  judicial  knowledge  or  notice  the 
court  can  see  that  the  statute  can  have  no  such  relation  to 
the  public  peace,  health,  morals  or  welfare  as  is  requisite  to 
uphold  the  encroachment  upon  constitutional  rights . ” 

The  complete  opinion  is  very  interesting  and  will 
repay  study  by  La  Follette’s  or  anybody  else. 

Another  truth  that  La  Follette’s  Weekly  overlooks 
is  the  fact  that  glucose  is  made  in  this  country  exclu¬ 
sively  from  com ;  the  name  “corn  syrup”  is  descrip¬ 
tive  and  has  a  meaning  to  the  consumer,  even  the  most 
ignorant,  which  the  word  “glucose”  has  not  and  never 
can  have.  Under  the  law  of  every  state  but  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  product  so  labeled  is  entirely  lawful.  In  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  Wyoming  and  other  states  the  name 
“corn  syrup”  is  specifically  provided  for  in  the  stat¬ 
utes  and  it  is  further  established  in  Food  Inspection 
Decision  No.  87,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  after  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject  by  the  three  Secretaries  and 
President  Roosevelt.  This  was  the  law  of  Wisconsin 
for  thirty  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present 
“glucose  mixture”  law.  It  was  expressly  confirmed 
in  Chapter  152,  laws  of  1905,  in  these  terms: 

And  no  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or 
have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  syrup,  sugar¬ 
cane  syrup,  sorghum  syrup,  or  molasses  mixed  with  glu¬ 
cose,  unless  the  mixture  be  sold  as  and  for  compound 
glucose  mixture  or  corn  syrup,  and  unless  the  barrel,  cask, 
keg,  can,  pail  or  package  containing  the  same  be  distinctly 
branded  or  labeled  “glucose  mixture,”  or  “corn  syrup.” 
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That  La  Poll  cites  Weekly  should  be  misled  as  to 
these  facts,  considering  its  wide  fame  as  an  organ  de¬ 
voted  to  uplifting  humanity  and  fighting  the  people’s 
battles,  is  strange  indeed.  The  paper  itself  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  brains  in  its  production.  What  facts  it  needs 
for  its  purpose  it  finds  no  difficulty  in  securing  and  it 
exhibits  no  hesitancy  in  presenting  them  to  its  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  singular  that  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  inform 
its  readers  at  least  that  the  Wisconsin  “glucose  mix¬ 
ture”  law  is  prevented  from  enforcement  by  injunc¬ 
tion,  and  is  therefore  as  ineffectual  as  if  it  had  never 
been  passed,  and  that  any  merit  Commissioner  Emery 
may  claim  as  a  protector  of  the  people’s  health  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  only  the  merit  of  willingness  to  do  some¬ 
thing  he  can’t  do.  It  is  singular  that  La  Follette’s  did 
not  tell  its  readers  that  corn  syrup  as  such  may  be  sold 
without  legal  restriction,  either  constructive  or  actual, 
everywhere  throughout  the  world  outside  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Neither  does  La  Follette’s  tell  its  readers  that  corn 
syrup  was  shipped  into  and  sold  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  large  quantities  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  Commissioner  Emery,  even  before  the  injunc¬ 
tion  in  question  was  issued.  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
confectioners  and  syrup  mixers  are  being  supplied  with 
large  quantities  of  corn  syrup  and  the  packages  in 
which  these  goods  are  sold  and  delivered  to  them  are 
plainly  marked  “corn  syrup.”  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Commissioner  Emery’s  authority  extends  only  to 
goods  sold  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  not  to  goods 
which  are  shipped  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  new  article.  Likewise 
the  article  omits  to  state  that  the  mail  order  houses 
of  Chicago  are  shipping  large  quantities  of  corn  syrup 
into  Wisconsin  and  into  the  homes  of  consumers  with¬ 
out  interference  on  the  part  of  Commissioner  Emery, 
injunction  or  no  injunction.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Commissioner  Emery’s  authority  extends  only  as 
stated  above,  to  goods  sold  within  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  not  to  goods  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 
If,  therefore,  the  public  is  misled  by  the  name  “corn 
syrup,”  as  Commissioner  Emery  would  have  it,  this 
deception  will  go  on  in  spite  of  Commissioner  Emery, 
because  he  cannot  stop  the  large  mail  order  houses  of 
Chicago  from  shipping  their  goods  into  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  under  the  name  “corn  syrup,”  and  in  the 
face  of  all  this  Commissioner  Emery  wants  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  to  believe  that  he  is  the  protector  of 
their  health  and  their  purses.  Aggressive  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  Emery’s  efforts  were  in  the  case  of  corn  syrup, 
they  could  be  nullified  altogether  if  the  manufacturers 
elected  to  go  into  the  mail  order  business  and  supply 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  through  their  mail  order  de¬ 
partment  instead  of  the  regular  channels,  to-wit,  the 
jobbers  and  retailers  living  and  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  nothing  short  of  ludicrous 
for  Mr.  Emery  to  claim  that  he  is  protecting  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Wisconsin ;  he  is  not  protecting  anyone,  but  he 
is  injuring  the  jobbing  trade,  the  retail  trade  and  the 
people  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Emerv  does  not  seek  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer  of  Wisconsin,  in  spite  of  his  widely 
circulated  claims  to  that  effect ;  rather  he  seems  to  be 
trying  to  vent  his  personal  spleen  on  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  corn  syrup.  The  only  effect  of  Mr.  Emery’s 
attitude  is  that  the  jobber  and  retailer  necessarily  lose 
their  legitimate  business. 

What  the  author  of  the  article  evidently  hoped  to 
achieve  was  to  create  the  impression  of  a  dire  neces- 
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sity  for  maintaining  in  office  a  Food  Commissioner 
whose  usefulness  to  his  state  is  doubtful. 

We  believe  if  the  editor  of  La  Follette’s  Weekly  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  true  conditions  un¬ 
derlying  the  corn  syrup  controversy  he  would  decline 
to  permit  any  defender  of  Commissioner  Emery  to 
“put  over’’  anything  further  on  him. 

The  American  Eood  Journal  humbly  apologizes 
to  Cornmissioner  Emery  for  being  in  error  last  month 
in  stating  that  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  had  not  been  mentioned  in  Gov¬ 
ernor  McGovern’s  message  to  the  Legislature.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  paragraph 
in  the  Governor’s  message : 

“The  scattering  efforts  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Food  and  Dairy  Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 
the  Geoloo'ical  Survey,  and  other  similar  State  agencies 
should  be  correlated  by  the  commission  here  proposed,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  federal  census,  and  should  be  systematized 
and  expanded  whenever  necessary.” 

We  publish  this  “correction”  in  accordance  with  our 
oft-stated  policy  and  practice  of  not  printing  any  state¬ 
ment  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  or  not  having  an  au¬ 
thoritative  basis,  and  we  acknowledge  here  a  serious 
error  of  judgment.  In  glancing  hurriedly  over  the 
advance  sheets  of  Governor  McGovern’s  message,  the 
expression  “scattering  efforts”  did  not  appeal  to  the 
eye  as  having  reference  to  Commissioner  Emery’s 
work,  and  so  the  balance  of  the  paragraph  was  slurred 
over  in  the  reading. 


COMMISSIONER  EMERY  AND  THE  WIS¬ 
CONSIN  BUTTER  MAKERS. 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  But¬ 
ter  Makers’  Association  was  held  at  La  Crosse,  open¬ 
ing  February  i.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting  were  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  Wisconsin  Butter  Makers’  Association  ap¬ 
preciates  the  great  benefits  the  dairy  industry  is  deriving 
from  the  efforts  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  and  especially 
from  the  monthly  scoring  exhibits,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  through  its  officers  and 
individual  members  wi.l  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the 
progress  of  this  institution,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the  continued  illegal  sales 
of  oleomargarine  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  dairy  industry, 
and  we  heartily  commend  the  work  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union  in  its  efforts  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will  do  away 
with  such  illegal  sales  and  that  we  heartily  pledge  to  that 
organization  our  moral  and  financial  sunoort. 

Reports  of  the  convention  also  mention  that  Com¬ 
missioner  J.  Q.  Emery  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission  was  “on  the  job”  with  a  speech  or 
two. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School 
and  the  National  Dairy  Union,  as  published  above, 
were  conspicuous  among  the  resolutions  of  the  But¬ 
ter  Makers.  Resolutions  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Emery  and  the  Wisconsin  Dairy 
and  Food  Commission  were  also  conspicuous — ^by 
their  absence.  At  least,  a  diligent  search  failed  to 
disclose  any  such  resolutions.  Could  it  be  that  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  proceedings  which  reached  us  were  in¬ 
complete  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  infer  that  the  Wisconsin  But¬ 
ter  Makers  would  so  ignominiously  ignore  the  orator¬ 
ical  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Emery,  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  manipulation  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commission.  The  Butter  Makers’  conven¬ 
tion  represented  the  greatest  industry  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin — and  a  food  industry  at  that.  Could  it  be 
that  Mr.  Emery  was  the  right  man  in  the  wrong  place  ? 
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MUCK  RAKERS  MIRED  IN  THEIR  OWN 

MUCK. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  unfortunate  hall-room 
boy  gets  hungry  and  has  to  resort  to  desperate  means 
to  raise  the  price.  One  ever-popular  method  of  doing 
this  is  by  writing  a  muck-rake  story  about  “food  poi¬ 
soners”  and  selling  it  to  one  of  the  “uplift”  maga¬ 
zines.  Questions  of  accuracy,  truth  and  fairness  never 
bother  such  writers.  The  wolf  at  the  door  is  the 
stimulus — to  drive  him  off  the  only  consideration. 
The  latest  of  these  pot  boilers  is  printed  in  Hampton’s 
Magazine.  The  author  is  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett,  who 
used  to  have  a  steady  job  with  Collier’s  Weekly.  The 
editor  of  Collier’s  probably  got  tired  of  defending  libel 
suits  that  the  cheap  bunch  of  muck-rake  writers  he 
used  to  employ  were  continually  getting  him  into, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  for  a  year  or  more  past  such 
names  as  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Cleveland  Moffett, 
Samuel  G.  Blythe,  etc.,  are  no  longer  signed  to  articles 
in  Collier’s,  and  the  owners  of  those  names  have  scat¬ 
tered.  That  enterprising  publication  is  no  longer  tak¬ 
ing  chances  on  getting  stung'  with  spurious  informa¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  matter  it  prints  nowadays  on  food 
subjects  is  well  within  the  truth.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  since  getting  rid  of  Messrs.  Adams. 
Moffett,  et  ah.  Collier’s  has  printed  very  little  about 
the  food  law,  food  manufacture  or  any  food  subject. 
It  has  kept  clear  of  the  controversy  on  benzoate  of 
soda,  preferring  to  let  the  opponents  of  that  particular 
preservative  pay  regular  advertising  rates  and  accept 
regular  advertising  space.  Collier’s  has  grown  wise, 
and  its  wisdom  has  embraced  many  things  beside  accu¬ 
rate  information  about  foods.  It  has  found  out  that 
some  of  its  “clever”  writers,  who  used  to  start  their 
stories  off  with  the  statement  that  the  “subjoined 
matter”  took  four  years  of  careful  investigation  and 
arduous  study  to  prepare,  usually  spent  the  four  years 
smoking  “hop.”  So‘  it  has  come  about  that  for  some 
time  the  brilliant  imaginations  of  the  muck-raking  fra¬ 
ternity  have  not  had  full  expression,  fat  salaries  and 
exclusive  private  offices  have  vanished,  some  have  re¬ 
formed  and  gone  to  work  earning  an  honest  living, 
and  a  few  have  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  listened 
to  the  exasperated  growls  of  the  wolf,  in  the  person 
of  a  bailiff,  through  the  keyholes  of  their  hall  rooms. 
Hampton’s  saved  the  day  last  year  for  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  work  in  behalf  of  the  anti-benzoate  outfit  was 
ventilated  in  these  pages  a  year  ago.  H anipton’ s  has 
again  met  the  immediate  fiduciary  necessities  of  Mr. 
Moffett,  the  publication  of  whose  article  on  “Cassidy 
and  the  Food  Poisoners”  preceded  a  libel  suit  for 
$250,000  against  Hampton’s  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  by  only  a  few  days.  That  the  attorneys  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  are  not  devoid  of  humor  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  also  instituted  a  suit 
against  Mr.  Moffett  for  $100,000,  for  which  compli¬ 
ment,  the  mockery  of  which  will  not  occur  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  any  more  than  will  the  unfairness  and  un¬ 
truthfulness  of  his  article,  Mr.  Moffett  really  ought 
to  be  grateful. 

Cassidy,  hero  of  the  Moffett  story,  is  a  food  in¬ 
spector  working  under  the  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania,  his  special  field  being  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Cassidy  is  doubtless  a  good  official 
and  a  likeable  gentleman,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
didn’t  know  anything  about  his  duties  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  his  appointment  was  forced  on  Dr, 
B.  H.  Warren,  former  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  E.  A.  Van  Valkenburg,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  said  to  be  the  prop- 
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erty  of  John  Wanamaker.  We  gain  these  facts  from 
the  Moffett  story.  They  would  not  have  come  very 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  public  if  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fett  had  not  given  them  currency.  Cassidy,  in  the 
course  of  events,  finds  a  lot  of  commonplace  violations 
of  the  food  law  and  prosecutes  them  vigorously,  both 
in  the  courts  and  in  the  columns  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  likewise  the  other  Wanamaker  papers,  for 
this  enterprising  dry  goods  merchant  is  said  to  own 
three  dailies  in  Philadelphia.  The  “food  poisoners” 
are  evidently  having  a  bad  time  of  it  in  Philadelphia, 
between  Cassidy,  the  M^anamaker  dailies  and  Mr. 
Moffett.  Among  other  things  that  Cassidy  does  is 
the  detection  of  sulphites  in  some  candy.  This  leads 
to  some  startling  headlines  in  the  North  American  in¬ 
volving  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  Mr.  IMof- 
fett  reproduces.  This  then  leads  up  to  the  statement 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  paid  the  fines  of  a  lot 
of  wicked  candy  makers,  and  upon  this  charge  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  having  grown  tired  of  being 
a  chopping  block  for  magazines  like  Hampton’s  and 
muck-rakers  like  Moffett,  began  its  libel  suits. 

Retractions  have  been  made,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following  authoritative  statement : 

In  the  matter  of  the  libel  suits  brought  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  for  $250,000  damages  against  Hampton’s  Magazine  and 
for  $100,000  damages  against  Cleveland  Moffett,  the  former 
the  publisher,  and  the  latter  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  magazine,  which  defamed  the  company 
in  connection  with  sale  of  glucose  and  candy  in  Philadelphia, 
the  following  retractions  have  been  signed  in  the  office  of 
Shearman  &  Sterling,  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  lawyers 
in  the  case,  and  h..ve  been  issued  from  the  company’s  offices  at 
No.  26  Broadway: 

HAMPTON’S  MAGAZINE. 

66  West  35th  St. 

New  York,  January  31,  1911. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  26  Broadway,  New  York, 

Dear  Sirs:  In  the  February  issue  of  Hampton’s  Mag¬ 
azine,  there  was  published  an  article,  written  by  me,  en¬ 
titled  "Cassidy  and  the  Food  Poisoners.”  In  that  article 
I  referred  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  impure  candies 
in  Philadelphia,  and  made  the  statement  that  your  com¬ 
pany  manufactured  and  sold  impure  material  which  went 
into  these  candies  and  that,  when  the  various  dealers  were 
arrested  and  fined,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  your 
company  paid  the  fines. 

Upon  investigation,  I  have  ascertained  that  your  com¬ 
pany  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  transactions  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  I  hasten  to  retract  in  the  fullest  manner,  all 
charges  made  against  your  company  and  to  express  my 
sincere  regret  that  I  should  have  fallen  into  this  serious 
error.  Yours  truly, 

CLEVELAND  MOFFETT. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  the  foregoing  letter  of  Mr, 
Cleveland  Moffett  to  you,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are 
convinced  that  Mr.  Moffett  was  in  error  in  his  statements 
with  reference  to  your  company.  We  greatly  regret  that 
this  error  should  have  been  made.  It  is  the  desire  of 
Hampton’s  Magazine  to  be  accurate  and  fair  in  all  things. 
In  our  March  number  we  will  publish  this  letter  and  the 
foregoing  letter  of  Mr.  Moffett.  Yours  truly, 

BENJ.  B.  HAMPTON, 
President  Broadway  Magazine,  Inc. 

The  possibility  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
would  object  to  being  lied  about  probably  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  Mr.  Moffett  or  the  publishers  of  Hampton’s. 
The  libel  suit  was  probably  an  altogether  unexpected 
denouement.  If  that  possibility  had  been  contem¬ 
plated,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  particular  feature  of  Cas¬ 
sidy’s  activities  involving  the  prosecution  of  users  of 
sulphites  in  candy  would  have  been  presented  at  all. 
Mr.  Moffett  retracts  his  statements  about  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  “upon  investigation.”  The  conclu- 
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sion  is  irresistible  that  the  other  features  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  would,  “upon  investigation,”  be  found  equally 
false,  and  the  things  that  would  be  left  would  make  it 
so  tame  as  to  unfit  it  for  publication  in  Hampton’s, 
whose  expressed  desire  “to  be  accurate  and  fair  in  all 
things”  is  nullified  by  the  history  of  its  previous  at¬ 
tack  on  benzoate  of  soda,  which  our  readers  will  re¬ 
call  as  having  been  covered  in  our  issue  of  April,  1910. 

There  may  be  some  question  if  imputation  of  crimi¬ 
nality  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  sought  in  the  Moffett  article  on  Cassidy. 

Pennsylvania,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  home  of  a 
food  manufactory  that  has  tried  and  is  trying  by  every 
fair  and  unfair  means  to  discredit  benzoate  of  soda 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  for  purely  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  The  attitude  of  this  concern  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  well  known  among  food  officials 
and  experts  and  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  trade. 
Its  partial  ownership  of  What-to-Eat,  alias  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Magazine,  is  well  known  also.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  present  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  Pennsylvania,  James  Foust,  is  not  an  active  par¬ 
tisan  of  this  concern,  and  accordingly  does  not  work 
actively  against  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda.  Under 
a  ruling  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ment,  benzoate  of  soda  may  be  used  in  all  articles 
in  which  it  has  been  customarily  used.  What  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  that  this  infiuential  food  manufacturing 
concern  should  desire  in  a  position  of  authority  a  man 
more  amenable  to  “reason”  than  Commissioner  Foust 
seems  to  be?  Cassidy,  the  creature  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American,  and  likely  to  fall  fo*r  anything 
m  opposition  to  benzoate  of  soda,  is  therefore  groomed 
for  a  job  which  would  give  a  wider  scope  to  his  ac¬ 
tivities  by  the  Hampton  article.  The  food  factory 
aforesaid  pays  for  it,  selects  the  writer,  the  ravenous 
and  raving  Mr.  Moffett,  who  is  told  to  go  as  far  as  he 
likes,  and  hashes  the  job  by  going  too  far. 

This  hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  Mr.  Moffett’s  article,  in  which  an  inco¬ 
herent  attack  on  sodium  benzoate  is  made,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Pierce,  editor  of  What-To-Eat,  is  quoted  as  a 
scientific  authority  ( ?),  Followed  by  the  fulsome 
praise  of  his  work  that  makes  up  most  of  the  article, 
the  bungling  attempt  to  commit  Cassidy  to  opposition 
to  benzoate  of  soda  is  easily  discerned.  ,  Cassidy  be¬ 
comes  then  the  candidate  of  the  food  manufacturing 
concern  for  a  special  job.  But  for  the  unfortunate  se¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Moffett  to  do  the  publicity  work  and 
Hampton’s  Magazine  as  the  medium,  the  deal  to  pro¬ 
mote  Cassidy  might  have  proceeded  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  resentment  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  rather  outside  of  precedent  and  really 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  Mr.  Moffett  or 
Hampton’s,  has  hopelessly  “crabbed”  the  scheme.  We 
sadly  fear  after  this  break  that  Mr.  Moffett  will  have 
to  go  to  work  and  earn  an  honest  living. 


TEA  BOARD  NAMED  FOR  1911. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  announced  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Tea  Board  for  the  year  1911  will  be 
the  same  as  that  for  1910,  with  the  exception  that 
Oliver  C.  Macy  will  be  substituted  for  George  H. 
Macy,  his  father.  The  other  members  of  the  board 
are  Charles  E.  Atwood,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Edward  B. 
Brandenstein,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Frederic  Hellyer, 
Chicago;  George  Haslett,  New  York;  A.  P.  Irwin. 
Philadelphia;  Herbert  G.  Woodworth,  Boston.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  February  6,  1911. 
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SOME  EVIL  FEATURES  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  health  under 
the  National  Government  has  met  such  general  ap¬ 
proval  by  public  spirited  citizens.  And  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  convincing  them  that  the  movement  is  not 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  at  large  is  not 
only  very  great,  but  the  task  is  a  thankless  one. 
The  American  Food  Journal  has  sought  to  point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Owen  bill,  under 
whose  provisions  the  department  of  health  would 
become  a  fact,  should  not  become  a  law.  Perhaps 
the  arguments  have  been  presented  with  more  ve¬ 
hemence  than  is  necessary,  and  antagonism,  with  a 
concomitant  protagonism  for  the  Owen  bill,  has 
been  unnecessarily  created.  As  illustrative  of  the 
feeling  of  a  great  many  people  on  the  question,  we 
print  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Theron  C. 
Stearns,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  recently  received: 

„  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1911. 

editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir— In  your  article.  “More  Trouble  for  the  Political 
Doctors,”  January  number,  you  say  “the  plan  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  political  doctors  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  motives  and  practices  in  connection  with  medi¬ 
cal  legislation  have  been  commented  upon  frequently  in  these 
pages.” 

You  refer  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Owen.  This  bill 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Owen  in  consequence  of  having  heard 
lectures  upon  the  work  of  the  American  Health  League,  and 
the  doctors  of  the  country  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  than 
you  have.  Mr.  Owen  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  learned 
through  the  lectures  and  the  literature  'of  the  American 
Health  League  that  he  introduced  this  bill  of  his  own  voli¬ 
tion. 

I  inclose  copy  of  a  "Public  Health  Catechism,”  by  which 
you  can  see  that  Professor  Irvin  Fisher  of  Yale  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Ymerican  Health  League,  which  was  one  of  the 
results  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  The  list  of  names  of  that  committee  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  little  pamphlet  I  am  sending  you,  by  which  you 
can  see  this  work  is  being  carried  on  by  men  of  high  standing, 
and  there  is  no  collusion  or  any  other  connection  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  work  is  of  the  most 
noble  character. 

I  have  seen  similar  allusions  to  the  Owen  bill  in  several 
western  publications,  and  think  it  a  pity  that  you  should  labor 
under  this  misapprehension. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  the  facts  correctly  concerning  Sena¬ 
tor  Owen.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Professor 
frying  Fisher  and  if  he  corrects  me  in  any  of  the  statements 
I  have  made,  I  will  communicate  with  you  again.  In  the 
meantime  I  respectfully  suggest  as  an  old  friend  and  sub¬ 
scriber  of  the  American  Food  Journal  that  you  ought  to  be 
helping  this  moyement  rather  than  hindering  it,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  were  you  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Respectfully, 

T.  C.  Stearns. 

The  catechism  enclosed  by  Dr.  Stearns  is  quite 
enlightening  as  to  the  aims  of  the  American  Health 
League  and  the  methods  under  which  it  is  proposed 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Health.  It  is 
too  lengthy  to  reproduce  entirely  here,  but  some 
things  in  it  bear  out  contentions  we  have  heretofore 
made.  It  is  possible  Dr.  Stearns  has  not  read,  or 
does  not  recall,  all  that  has  been  said  in  these  pages 
in  reference  to  the  connection  of  certain  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  with  the  Health 
Department  propaganda.  In  our  edition  of  last 
March  was  an  editorial  commenting  on  certain  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association’s  conference  on  medical  legislation, 
held  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  i 
and  2,  in  which  these  statements  were  made : 

Hovering  about  the  doors  of  the  .convention  room  and  the 
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lobb}-  of  the  Congress  Hotel  were  a  number  of  young  men 
representing  the  publicity  department  mentioned.  They  hailed 
from  Cincinnati  and  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  J.  La  Bree, 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  medical  legislation,  and  an  autocrat  in 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Reed,  as  has  hitherto 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  has  been  a  persistent 
seeker  after  public  office  and  a  frequent  proclaimer  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft’s  friendship  for  him.  His  only  use  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Aledical  Association  is  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  now  is,  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  young  men  above 
referred  to,  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  new  departrnent 
of  health,  the  establishment  of  which  is  being  agitated  chiefly 
by  Dr.  Reed’s  publicity  bureau.  One  of_  the  plans  for  this 
new  governmental  department  is  the  lifting  of  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley  from  the  Agricultural  Department  into  it,  not  into 
any  authoritative  position,  but  “where  his  activities  will  not 
be  handicapped.” 

This  conference  on  medical  legislation  was  held 
before  the  American  Health  League  became  very 
active  in  sending  out  literature,  and  may  really  have 
had  no  connection  with  that  activity,  underground 
or  otherwise.  The  Owen  bill  has  been  pending  since 
before  the  conference.  In  an  editorial  headed  “The 
Monkey  and  the  Cat’s  Paw,”  printed  last  November, 
we  showed  by  the  testimony  of  Professor  Fisher, 
that  the  plan  for  a  department  of  health  took  form 
in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  some  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  introduction  of  Senator  Owen’s  bill,  so 
that  while  Senator  Owen  may  have  acted  of  his 
own  volition,  as  Dr.  Stearns  suggests,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  new  idea  when  the  bill  was  introduced.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fisher  stated  in  his  testimony  at  the  commit¬ 
tee  hearing  on  the  Owen  bill  (page  6i  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings)  : 

We  advocated  .  .  .  bringing  together  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  General  Wyman’s  bureau,  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  bureau, 
of  the  eleemosynary  institution  already  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  various  other  health  services,  which  should 
make  a  sub  department  there  with  a  new  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  in  charge  of  that  service. 

We  had  the  hope  that  ultimately  that  would  slough  off  as 
an  independent  department ;  that  that  would  be  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  basis  of  the  American  Food  Journal’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  passage  of  the  Owen  bill  has  been  that 
one  of  its  provisions  is  for  the  taking  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  incorporating  it  in  the  new  department  of 
health.  Under  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
the  administration  of  the  food  law  is  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which  at  present  is  a  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  therefore  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  Secretary  Wilson.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  administers  the  food  law,  and  except  where  his 
work  has  been  interfered  with  by  insubordination, 
he  has  done  it  well.  That  this  has  been  recognized 
by  Congress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  last 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  was  passed,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  it  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  power  to  take  initiative  in  prosecutions  from 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  this 
was  done  in  General  Order  No.  140,  which  required 
that  all  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  before  legal  action  could  be  taken.  Nat¬ 
urally,  in  a  department  of  health,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  would  find  a  restoration  of  its  former  as¬ 
sumed  powers,  which  have  been  recognized  and 
curbed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  restoration  of  which 
we  believe  would  result  in  great  injury  to  ligitimate 
interests. 

Another  reason  for  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal’s  attitude  against  this  proposed  Department  of 


Health  is  that  the  various  state  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  which  enforce  the  food  laws  have 
chemical  laboratories  that  make  the  analyses  for  the 
administration  of  the  state  food  laws.  These  ex¬ 
periment  station  laboratories  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  take  over  this 
bureau  would  necessarily  mean  the  taking  over  of 
the  various  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  This 
would  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  these  labora¬ 
tories  as  regards  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
without  adding  in  any  way  to  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  of  national  and  state  food  affairs. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Owen  bill  is  the  wide 
scope  given  the  proposed  department  of  health. 
Generally  speaking,  standards  of  all  kinds  are 
of  necessity  tentative  and  rarely  permanent. 
Scientific  research,  changed  conditions,  sud¬ 
den  and  unforeseen  emergencies,  may  neces¬ 
sitate  radical  changes  in  standards.  In  the 
judgment  of  experts,  food  standards  should  be 
made  by  food  chemists.  In  the  discussion  that 
preceeded  the  adoption  of  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  it  was  brought  out,  that  for  the  very 
reasons  cited  above,  standard  of  a  definite  and  final 
character  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the  statute. 
But  among  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is  one  giving 
the  department  power  “to  establish  chemical  bio¬ 
logical  and  other  standards.”  As  a  scientist.  Dr. 
Stearns  will  understand  how  far-reaching  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  right,  if  freely  exercised.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  following  proposals  in  the 
“public  health  catechism,”  its  intent  is  plainly  seen : 

Fourth,  by  the  suppression  of  quackery  in  medicine,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  disuse  of  nostrums,  opium  “soothing  syrups,” 
alcoholic  “sarsaparillas,”  etc. 

This  paragraph  occurs  under  answers  to  Question 
7,  “By  means  of  what  influences  could  such  enor¬ 
mous  improvement  in  health  be  attained?”  It  has 
frequently  been  charged  that  the  department  of 
health  was  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession  to  destroy  the  patent  medicine  industry. 
A  great  many  doctors  complain  that  manufacturing 
pharmacists  are  guilty  of  encroaching  upon  their 
practice  by  marketing  preparations  that  are  medi¬ 
cal  prescriptions  that  may  be  dispensed  by  drug¬ 
gists.  There  is  likewise  an  enmity  on  the  part  of 
the  so-called  “regular”  medical  profession  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  drugless  healing,  “new  thought,”  and 
various  systems  of  therapeutics  designated  con¬ 
temptuously  as  “isms.”  Dr.  Stearns  says  “the  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  country  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  (the 
Owen  bill)  than  you  have.”  The  doctor  is  person¬ 
ally  entirely  above  seeking  his  own  interest  by  im¬ 
proper  means,  and  therefore  does  not  comprehend 
that  others  in  the  medical  profession  may  be  guilty 
of  such  things.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  medical  men  are  entirely  ethical.  We 
have  always  been  at  pains  in  referring  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  connection  with  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  to  designate  the  political  element,  a  very 
small  number,  but  who  we  believe  effectually  con¬ 
trol  the  organization  for  their  own  ends  whenever 
they  find  it  necessary  to  do  so.  But,  allowing  for  all 
these  things,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Owen  bill, 
the  Department  of  Health,  if  used  to  suppress 
“quackery”  and  the  use  of  “nostrums,”  would,  by 
stretching  the  meaning  of  those  terms,  be  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument  to  destroy  the  manufacturing  phar¬ 
maceutical  interests,  the  patent  medicine  interests. 
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and  the  various  “isms”  of  the  country,  and  place 
the  treatment  of  disease  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
practitioners  of  the  “regular”  schools  of  medicine. 
If,  as  Dr.  Stearns  declares,  the  doctors  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  not  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  Owen 
bill,  then  they  are  utterly  free  from  selfish  consid¬ 
erations,  a  proposition  we  find  it  hard  to  assimilate 
with  our  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  them. 

Dr.  Stearns  refers  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Health  League  as  being  “carried  on”  by  the  men  of 
high  standing.  The  practice  of  using  the  names  of 
eminent  and  honorable  men  in  connection  with 
schemes  of  doubtful  character  is  so  old  as  to  be 
hoary  even  as  a  newspaper  joke.  It  is  common  in 
fraudulent  stock  jobbing  operations.  The  list  of 
names  in  the  “committee  of  one  hundred”  actually 
does  contain  the  names  of  one  hundred  well  known 
persons.  Miss  Jane  Addams  is  one,  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  is  another,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Edward  Ever¬ 
ett  Hale,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Horace  Fletcher, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  President  Hadley,  all  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  We  adhere  to  our  former 
opinion,  however,  that  the  work  is  really  being 
“carried  on”  by  the  clique  of  political  doctors  who 
control  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
“committee  of  one  hundred”  is  only  a  Trojan  horse. 


TEXAS  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER 
RE-APPOINTED. 

J.  S.  Abbott  has  been  re-appointed  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  for  the  state  of  Texas  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  O.  B.  Colquitt.  This  will  be  the  third  term 
for  Mr.  Abbott,  but  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  valuable  services  to  the  state  of  Texas,  his  re¬ 
appointment  occasioned  no  surprise. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1875.  He 
graduated  from  the  Buena  Vista  college  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  1891,  and  received  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1907.  He 
was  superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Angelo,  Tex¬ 
as,  for  six  years,  after  which  time  he  became  in¬ 
structor  of  chemistry  in  the  Dallas  (Texas)  high 
school.  It  was  from  this  position  that  he  was  first 
appointed  food  commissioner.  Texas’  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  is  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  southern 
ancestors,  among  them  being  Henry  Clay.  Perhaps 
it  is  from  him  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  inherited  the 
activity  in  public  life  that  has  characterized  his 
work  as  a  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


NOW  IT’S  “HOBBLED.” 

Press  dispatches  from  Pittsburg  indicate  that  the 
annual  “convention”  of  the  National  Consumers’ 
League  was  held  in  that  city  on  February  8th  and  9th. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Alice  Lakey,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  food  law  had  been  “hobbled”  by 
the  “special  interests.” 

In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  heard  that  the  food 
law  has  been  “hobbled,”  “muzzled,”  “emasculated,” 
“betrayed”  and  “trimmed”  generally.  Before  long 
some  low-down  cuss  will  come  along  and  choke  the 
poor  thing  to  death. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

-Announcement  is  directed  to  a  new  department  in 
the  American  Food  Journal,  to  be  devoted  to  stock 
feeds  and  feeding.  This  department  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  feature  of  our  pages. 


PROPOSED  NET  WEIGHT  LEGISLATION. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Association 
of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments 
in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  New  Orleans 
convention,  and  similar  resolutions  passed  by  other 
bodies,  two  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress,  one 
by  Representative  James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois  (H.  R. 
29866) ,  and  the  other  by  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Ore¬ 
gon  (S.  10560).  The  text  of  the  Mann  bill  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

-A.  bill  to  amend  section  eight  of  an  -Act  entitled  “An  Act 
for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods, 
drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  there¬ 
in,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  June  30,  1906. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  section  eight  of  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  for  preventing 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  si.v,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  “Third.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
age.”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“Third.  If  in  package  form,  the  net  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
tents  be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  nu¬ 
merical  count:  Provided,  however,  That  reasonable  varia¬ 
tions  shall  be  permitted  and  that  tolerances  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.” 

Section  2.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage :  Provided,  however.  That  no 
penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  confiscation  shall  be  en¬ 
forced  for  any  violation  of  its  provisions  as  to  products 
prepared  prior  to  eighteen  months  after  its  passage. 

The  bill  of  Senator  Chamberlain  is  almost  entirely 
similar  in  character,  except  that  a  provision  requiring 
that  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  be  shown  in  the 
label  was  incorporated  in  it.  The  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  in  reporting  favorably  upon 
the  Mann  bill,  makes  this  comment ; 

It  being  apparent  to  everyone  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
packages  of  exactly  the  same  size  or  to  pack  them  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  quantity  of  contents,  and  it  being  also  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  exact  weight  and  measure  of  the  contents  of 
a  package  may  undergo  slight  changes  from  natural  causes, 
it  is  also  apparent  that  legislation  requiring  similar  pack¬ 
ages  to  contain  the  same  exact  quantity  in  terms  of  weight 
or  measure,  without  allowing  for  any  variation,  would  be 
destructive  and  prevent  the  putting  of  foods  in  packages. 

The  matter  of  marketing  the  quantity  of  contents  of  food 
packages  has  received  widespread  attention  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  producers  of  foods;  from  the  jobbers  and 
wholesaler  and  retail  dealers  in  foods;  from  the  officials  of 
both  the  national  government  and  the  different  states,  who 
are  charged  with  duties  in  reference  to  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  and  from  those  interested  in  the  protection  of  pur¬ 
chasers  and  consumers  of  packed  foods. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that  if  the  law  is  to 
l)e  changed  on  this  subject  it  would  better  be  changed 
by  an  amendment  to  the  pure  food  law  rather  than  by  in¬ 
dependent  legislation. 

The  tendency  of  the  Chamberlain  bill  is  to  arbitra¬ 
rily  fix  responsibility  for  a  possible  violation  of  the  act, 
no  matter  where  the  true  responsibility  may  lie.  It 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  depriving  a  good  many 
jobbers  and  wholesalers,  who  are  not  manufacturers, 
of  the  benefit  of  long  years  of  advertising  at  vast  ex¬ 
pense  of  special  brands  under  which  certain  articles  of 
food  have  attained  a  wide  popularity.  These  particu¬ 
lar  features  of  the  Chamberlain  bill  render  it,  in  our 
opinion,  highly  undesirable. 

Senator  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  fathers  two  bills  that 
may  be  fairly  classed  as  “freak.”  One  (S.  9193), 
after  providing  for  the  amending  of  Section  8  of  the 
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National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  by  a  privision  requiring 
net  weight  to  be  branded  on  all  package  goods,  and 
also  that  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  place  of 
origin  be  shown,  in  the  label,  adds  tobacco  to  the  list 
of  articdles  to  be  covered  by  the  act,  and  also^  provides 
further : 

'I'hat  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails  shall  be  denied 
all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  found  guilty  of 
violating  this  act  Iw  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
organized  under  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transmit  to  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  the  hndings  of  said  Board,  who  shall  thereupon  issue 
and  enforce  his  orders  forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
the  person,  company,  or  corporation  found  guilty. 

The  other  Taylor  bill  (S.  9194)  seeks  to  amend  the 
food  law  by  the  clause  covering  denial  of  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  offenders  against  the  law,  without  any 
other  provision. 

A  BRITISH  COURT  DECISION  ON  NET  WEIGHT. 

Editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal: 

Idear  Sir: — Having  been  a  close  student  for  some 
years  of  your  American  legal  customs,  and  having 
recently  taken  up  the  examination  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  so  called,  I  venture  to  offer  some  com¬ 
ments  upon  one  of  the  features  thereof,  to-wit :  the 
net  weight  clause.  I  can  conceive  no  greater  or 
more  noble  use  for  the  law  than  prevention  of  fraud 
upon  the  consumer,  and  I  understand  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  this  particular  intent  of  the  act  when 
it  was  up  for  passage.  Now.  sir,  fraud,  in  the  jiur- 
view  of  the  courts,  is  a  delicate  thing  to  handle. 
Evidence  upon  it  must  be  positive,  and  no  law,  jn 
my  humble  judgment,  may  define  what  fraud  is. 
That  must  be  always  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
court  and  the  jury  to  pass  upon. 

To  bring  my  comments,  then,  to  a  definite  point, 
let  me  say  that  your  net  weight  clause  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  passed,  as  I  am  as¬ 
sured,  on  June  30,  1906,  has  this  fault,  that  it  is  not 
a  general  clause  against  fraud,  but  it  usurps  the 
functions  of  such  a  clause,  and  because  it  fails  of 
such  a  purpose,  it  is  of  little  value  and  may  be,  in 
mv  humble  judgment,  successfully  attacked  in  the 
courts. 

For  instance,  suppose  a  gentleman  or  lady,  either, 
should  go  into  a  grocer’s  shop  and  ask  for  a  “five- 
cent  package  of  biscuit”  (I  had  nearly  said  a  six¬ 
pence  package).  Then,  supposing  the  honest  grocer 
had  handed  the  customer  a  package  marked  “net 
weight  six  ounces,”  which,  upon  being  weighed, 
was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  an  ounce  short. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  no  fraud  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  the  act  will  remedy,  and  therefore  no 
wrong  has  been  committed  and  action  under  the 
law  will  not  lie.  The  customer  did  not  call  for  any 
specified  weight,  but  merely  “five  cents  worth.” 

Again,  I  observe  that  a  Mr.  Clement  J.  Driscoll, 
an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  making  much  of  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  grocers,  fish  mongers  and  the  like  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  weighing  a  piece  of  paper,  a  butter  plate  or 
some  other  article  having  weight  and  substance,  but 
little  cost  with  articles  sold.  I  have  been  at  pains 
to  procure  for  your  benefit  and  that  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  a  copy  of  a 
decision  rendered  by  one  of  our  courts  at  home,  on 
this  very  subject,  wdiich  shows  how  an  established 
custom  extinguished  a  charge  of  fraud.  This  was  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Court,  which  corresponds  to 
your  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  case  at  bar  was 


Harris  vs.  Allwood.  The  opinion  in  full  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Case  stated  by  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Stafford  and  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the 
Wolverhampton  and  South  Staffordshire  district,  pursuant  to 
the  summary  jurisdiction  act,  1879: 

Staffordshire,  s.  s. :  At  a  petty  session  held  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  in  the  said  county,  before  the  undersigned,  one  of 
her  majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  and  stipendiary  magistrate 
for  the  Wolverhampton  and  South  Staffordshire  district,  one 
Daniel  Harris,  the  defendant,  was  charged  by  a  certain  in¬ 
formation  under  section  26  of  the  weights  and  measures  act, 
1878  (41  and  43  Viet.,  c.  49)  for  that  he  on  the  10th  day  of 
June,  1892,  did  willfully  commit  a  fraud  in  the  using  of  a 
certain  scale  in  the  shop  of  George  Snape,  2434  North  road, 
Wolverhampton  aforesaid,  and  upon  the  hearing  before  me 
on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1892,  the  following  facts  were  either 
proved  or  admitted : 

1.  On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1892,  Emil}''  Cash,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Allwood,  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures 
for  the  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  purchased  from  the  de¬ 
fendant,  who‘  is  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Snape,  a  grocer  in  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  a  number  of  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  5 
of  this  case. 

2.  Each  article  purchased  was  sold  by  the  defendant,  and 
was  cither  weighed  by  him  at  the  time  or  had  been  previously 
weighed  by  him,  and  in  each  instance  the  paper  in  which  the 
articles  were  wrapped  was  weighed  by  the  defendant  as  part 
of  the  article  purchased.  The  average  w'eight  of  the  paper 
was  10  drams. 

3.  The  scales  and  weights  were  in  themselves  correct,  but 
the  placing  of  the  paper  in  the  “goods”  scale  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  them  10  drams  in  the  pound  against  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

4.  It  w'as  also  admitted  that  the  purchaser  took  no  paper  or 
vessel  in  which  the  articles  purchased  could  be  taken  away 
and  that  the  purchaser  was  aware  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
grocers  to  weigh  the  paper  with  the  article  purchased,  and  no 
protest  was  on  this  occasion  made  against  the  practice. 

5.  The  following  table  shows  the  articles  purchased  with 
their  price,  weight  with  the  paper  and  without  the  paper,  and 
the  deficiency  in  amount  of  the  article  purchased : 

One-half  pound  of  tea,  4  drams  deficient. 

One  pound  crystal  sugar,  9  drams  deficient. 

One  pound  moist  sugar,  814  drams  deficient. 

One  pound  lump  sugar,  6  drams  deficient. 

One  pound  raisins,  11  drams  deficient.' 

One  pound  currants,  8  drams  deficient. 

6.  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  defendant  that,  as  the 
practice  of  weighing  the  paper  with  the  article  purchased  was 
for  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  purchaser  and  vendor,  and 
the  purchaser  was  aware  of  the  practice  and  did  not  protest, 
no  “fraud”  was  willfidly  committed  by  the  vendor  and  that 
no  offense  was  committed  under  section  26. 

7.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  placing  of  the  paper  on  the 
scale  and  weighing  it  with  the  article  purchased  was  a  fraud 
upon  the  purchaser,  and  that  being  intentionally  committed  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  above  mentioned  it  was  willfullly 
committed  within  the  meaning  of  section  26  of  41  and  42 
Viet.,  c.  49.  I  therefore  convicted  the  defendant  and  fined 
him  5s  and  costs. 

The  question  for  the  opinion  of  this  court  is  whether  the 
said  determination  was  correct  in  point  of  law,  and  what 
should  he  done  in  the  premises. 

Given  under  my  hancl  and  seal  at  Wolverhampton  in  the 
county  aforesaid.  Hogel  C.  A.  Neville. 

A.  Young,  for  the  appellant,  contended  that  the  conviction 
was  bad  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud.  The  practice  of 
wrapping  up  small  articles  in  paper  was  known  to  pur¬ 
chasers  as  well  as  sellers  and  w'as  mainly  for  the  convenience 
of  purchasers.  If  the  respondent  had  complained  or  pro¬ 
tested,  the  appellant  might  have  weighed  the  article  differ¬ 
ently. 

No  counsel  appeared  for  the  respondent. 

Mathew,  J. — I  think  we  must  hold  this  conviction  wrong. 
The  practice  was  so  well  known  and  universally  followed  that 
there  can  be  no  pretense  for  holding  that  any  fraud  was 
practiced. 

Bruce,  J. — Concurred. 

Judgment  for  appellant. 

These  two  possibilities  I  have  pointed  out  may 
have  some  interest  for  your  lawyer  readers,  and 
])erhaps  for  others. 

Chicago.  A.  S.  M. 


]''el)ruary  la, 
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MICHIGAN’S  NEW  STATE  ANALYST. 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Department  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Fern  L.  Shannon  as  State  Analyst.  Mr.  Shan¬ 
non’s  appointment  speaks  well  for  Governor  Osborn’s 
desire  to  secure  a  capable  and  efficient  man  for  this 
position,  as  the  appointment  is  without  the  stigma 
of  politics  or  wire  pulling,  Mr.  Shannon  never  hav¬ 
ing  met  the  Governor  or  new  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  Dame  before  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Shannon  was  born  and  raised  in  Camden, 
Mich.,  where  he  graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
1904.  The  following  year  was  spent  at  Hillsdale 
College,  after  which  he  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  1Q09  he  was  graduated  from  a  four- 


FERN  L.  SHANNON, 
State  Analyst  of  Michigan. 


year  course  in  pharmacy  with  the  academic  degree 
B.  S.  Mr.  Shannon’s  creditable  work  as  a  student 
won  for  him  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Drug  and 
Food  Analysis.  Two*  years  in  this  position  showed 
his  qualities  so  well  that  Dr.  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Dean 
of  the  department  at  the  university,  and  Dr.  Stevens 
unqualifiedly  endorsed  Mr.  Shannon,  when  called  upon 
to  recommend  an  efficient  State  Analyst. 

The  position  of  State  Analyst  is  an  important  one, 
but  the  past  record  of  Mr.  Shannon  portends  its  able 
administration  in  the  future.  The  State  of  Michigan 
and  Mr.  Shannon  both  have  the  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions  and  best  wishes  of  the  American  Food  Journ.\l. 


SECRETARY  M’INTOSH  ASSUMES  DUTIES. 

Fred  W.  McIntosh  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  the  new  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  his  office  February  i.  He  has 
been  traveling  for  a  creamery  supply  house  and  is 
prominent  in  United  Commercial  Travelers’  circles. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT’S  RE¬ 
PORT  ON  PRESENCE  OF  COPPER 
IN  OYSTERS. 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  LAP.ORATORY  BULLETIN  NO.  I. 

A.  C.  BotJie,  M.  D.,  Chief  Chemist: 

On  the  loth  of  November,  Market  Inspector  \V.  H. 
Lamb  called  my  attention  to  the  oysters  sold  in  cock¬ 
tails  at  the  oyster  stands  on  the  principal  streets  of 
our  city,  because  there  appeared  among  the  bulk 
oysters  some  which  had  a  distinctly  green  color.  The 
color  was  seen  best  in  body  or  vascular  part  of  the 
oyster.  This  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  oyster  sup¬ 
ply  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  this  is  simply  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report,  because  our  investigation  is  by  no 
means  finished. 

The  03'Sters  sold  here  are  of  two  distinct  varieties,  consid¬ 
ered  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  viz;  The  California 
oysters,  so  called,  which  are  small  and  are  shipped  here  from 
Pnget  Sound  where  they  grow  in  their  native  state.  It  seems 
these  small  oysters  are  indigenous  to  the  Pacific  Coast  but 
are  found  in  no  other  locality  as  abundantly  as  in  the  waters 
of  Puget  Sound  which  dip  down  into  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  other  variety  is  called  the  Eastern  Oysters  and  are 
either  vrown  in  San  Francisco  Bay  or  Tomales  Bay  where 
they  are  planted  when  small  and  allowed  to  develop  until 
they  are  sufficiently  large  to  market. 

Of  late  years,  the  beds  in  San  Francisco  Bay  have  not  been 
sufficiently  productive  to  supply  the  demand  m  the  bay  cities 
and  on  the  coast.  For  a  time  the  Pacific  Coast  Oyster  Com¬ 
pany  tried  the  experiment  of  marketing  oysters  which  were 
grown  in  the  Bay  of  Lower  California,  but  these  oysters  could 
not  be  marketed  here  to  an  advantage  and  it  was  therefore 
discontinued  as  an  unprofitable  experiment. 

At  present,  nearly  all  the  Eastern  Oysters  sold  here  are 
shipped  to  the  Coast  either  in  shells  in  bulk  or  “seal  shipt”  in 
large  glass  jars  through  Wells  Fargo  Express  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

The  principal  firms  which  ship  oysters  to  the  coast  are  the 
following : 

Merrill  Haveland  Oyster  Co.,  foot  of  Broomfield  St.,  New 
York. 

John  I.  Merrill,  foot  of  Broomfield  St,  New  York. 

William  C.  Porth,  foot  of  Broomfield  St.,  New  York. 

J.  &  J.  W.  Ellsworth,  foot  of  Broomfield  St.,  New  York. 

George  Thompson  &  Co.,  foot  of  Broomfield  St.,  New  York. 

Sea  Tang,  foot  of  Broomfield  St.,  New  York. 

Seal  Shipt  Carrier  Co.,  North  Port,  Conn. 

Seal  Shipt  Oyster  System,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

There  may  be  other  shippers  besides  these  and  many  dis¬ 
tributors  here  who  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

The  first  official  samples  for  analysis  were  taken  on 
November  14th  by  Food  Inspector  Lydon  and  Murphy.  _No 
oysters  were  taken  which  did  not  show  the  characteristic 
pale  green  color.  These  samples  were  analyzed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner ; 

The  samples  (usually  six  oysters)  are  weighed  without  the 
juice  in  small  glass  beakers. 

In  a  beaker  of  a  liter  capacity  100  c.c.  of  cp..  nitric  acid 
is  raised  to  100°  C.  by  placing  upon  a  hot  iron  plate.  The 
oysters  are  placed  in  this  hot  acid  one  at  a  time  and  the 
temperature  maintained  at  100°  C. 

Considerable  foaming  results  and  copious  fumes  are  evolved 
as  the  decomposition  progresses.  As  soon  as  a  clear  solution 
results,  another  oyster  is  added.  With  very  large  oysters 
more  acid  will  have  to  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  get  a  clear  solution. 

When  the  decomposition  is  complete  the  clear  solution  is 
transferred  in  small  portions  to  a  shallow  platinum  dish  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  hot  plate.  The  liter  beaker  is 
carefully  rinsed  with  a  ten  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  nitric 
acid — this  dissolves  any  fat  which  may  adhere  to  the  beaker. 
The  alcoholic  rinsings  must  not  be  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  dish  until  all  the  nitric  acid  has  evaporated  and  the  dish 
has  cooled  somewhat.  After  the  alcoholic  rinsings  have  been 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  contents  of  the  dish  is  moistened 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  again  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  dense  white  fumes  being  given  off.  This  usually  aids  in 
producing  an  ash  free  from  carbon. 

The  contents  of  the  crucible  is  now  reduced  to  ash  in  a 
muffle  at  a  low  red  heat  with  the  door  open. 

The  ashed  residues  of  all  the  samples  which  contained 
copper  were  green,  varying  in  color  depth  with  the  amount 
of  copper  present.  Some  of  the  residues  were  very  glassy  in 
appearance. 
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The  ashed  residue  is  dissolved  with  heat  in  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with 
distilled  water  to  60  c.c.,  the  insoluble  hydroxides  precipitated 
with  excess  of  ammonia  water,  the  solution  filtered,  the  filter 
washed  carefully  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  remove  am¬ 
monia  or  until  down  to  75  c.c.  (the  most  convenient  amount 
for  the  platinum  dish  used  here)  and  rendered  slightly  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 

A  carefully  tared  platinum  dish  is  connected  with  the  nega¬ 
tive  pole  of  a  battery  composed  of  two  crow’s  feet  cells  6x8 
inch  size. 

These  cells  were  found  to  answer  perfectly  and  deposited 
exact  weights  of  copper  from  standard  solutions.  In  the 
trials,  the  solutions  were  electrolyzed  from  four  p.  m.  until 
eight  a.  m.  (sixteen  hours).  This  length  of  time  was  found 
to  be  sufficient  and  necessary  to  deposit  all  the  copper  as  a 
smooth  uniform  coating  upon  the  dish. 

The  positive  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  a  spiral 
of  twenty  gauge  platinum  wire  as  an  anode.  The  dilute  nitric 
acid  solution  of  the  ashed  residue  is  placed  in  the  platinum 
dish  and  the  anode  adjusted  to  dip  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  solution.  This  completes  the  circuit  as  evidenced  by  bub¬ 
bles  of  gas  forming  about  the  anode.  The  solution  is  to  be 
electrolyzed  sixteen  hours,  and  after  pouring  off  to  be  tested 
for  the  presence  of  copper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  electrolysis,  the  acid  solution  is 
siphoned  off,  the  dish  filled  with  water  and  again  siphoned  off. 
The  anode  is  removed  and  the  dish  washed  first  with  distilled 
water  and  then  with  alcohol  and  placed  in  water  iacketed  even 
at  100  C.  for  one-half  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  dish 
is  placed  in  a  desicator  and  when  room  temperature  had  been 
reached,  placed  upon  the  balance  and  weighed.  Any  gain  in 
weight  over  the  tare  weight  is  calculated  as  metallic  copper. 
In  all  determinations,  the  weighings  are  to  be  made  to  at 
least  the  fourth  decimal  place  in  the  Metric  system. 


No.  of  Average  Average 

oysters  weight  Weight  of  weight 


Label 

in 

Weight 

of 

copper 

of  copper 

No.  Appearance,  sample,  of  sample,  oyster. 

found. 

per  oyster. 

133  Pale  green. 

.  5 

92.5895 

18.5 

0.01675 

0.00335 

134  Pale  green. 

.  4 

83.6063 

21.0 

0.02165 

0.00541 

135  Pale  green. 

.  6 

121.8970 

20.3 

0.0482 

0.0080 

136  Pale  green. 

.  6 

118.9690 

19.8 

0.0432 

0.0057 

137  Pale  green. 

.  6 

87.9500 

14.6 

0.0500 

0.00833 

138  Light  grey* 

.  6 

43.9800 

7.3 

none 

none 

139  Pale  green. 

.  5 

95.8000 

19.1 

0.0371 

0.00742 

140  Pale  green. 

.  5 

84.8200 

17. 

0.02775 

0.00555 

*Very  small. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  MEASURE  FOR  SECURING  PURE 

GOODS. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  has  ofificially 
voted  to  refuse  to  lend  its  support  to  those  members 
of  the  flour  trade  who  would  attempt  to  work  off 
on  their  customers  flour  that  is  in  an  unsound  con¬ 
dition.  The  exchange  has  gone  about  the  matter  in 
a  legal  and  sensible  manner,  having  adopted  no  pro¬ 
cedure  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  courts  or 
that  will  injure  any  member  of  the  trade  who  is  hon¬ 
est  in  his  intentions,  be  he  seller  or  buyer. 

The  new  inspection  rule,  of  course,  is  not  compul¬ 
sory  as  to  all  flour  entering  this  market,  its  operation 
depending  on  the  initiative  of  the  buyer.  Buyers  here, 
as  a  rule,  have  welcomed  the  plan  and  are  generally 
stating  in  their  orders  that  this  inspection  must  be 
allowed. 

In  brief,  the  new  rule  compels  branding  only  in 
the  case  of  unsound  flour  or  corn  goods.  Goods  found 
sound  may  go  unmarked  on  request.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  is  for  soundness  and  uniformity  only,  the  brand¬ 
ing  being  indicated  by  the  words  “Sound”  or  “Un¬ 
sound,”  with  the  date  of  the  inspection.  Sound  flour 
or  corn  goods  found  on  inspection  to  contain  worms 
or  weevil  shall  not  be  branded.  If  these  are  found 
on  reinspection  in  sound  flour  or  corn  goods,  the  orig¬ 
inal  inspection  brand  shall  be  marked  off  by  the  in¬ 
spector. 

Irregularities  are  branded  on  packages  to  distin¬ 
guish  various  qualities,  and  will  appear  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  inspection.  —.V.  V.  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Food  Inspection  Decision  130. 

AMENDMENT  TO  REGULATION  5. 

Regulation  5  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30,  1906,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

REGULATION  5. — HEARINGS. 

(Section  4.) 

(a)  When  the  examination  or  analysis  shows  that 
samples  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  notice  of  that  fact  shall  be  given 
in  every  case  to.  the  party  or  parties  against  whom 
prosecution  lies  under  this  act  for  the  shipment  or 
manufacture  or  sale  of  the  particular  product  and  such 
other  interested  parties  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  direct,  and  a  date  shall  be  fixed  at  which  such 
party  or  parties  may  be  heard  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  such  other  person  as  he  may  direct. 
The  hearings  shall  be  had  at  places  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  most  convenient  for  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned.  These  hearings  shall  be  private  and 
confined  to  questions  of  fact.  The  parties  interested 
therein  may  appear  in  person  or  by  attorney  and  may 
submit  oral  or  written  evidence  to  show  any  fault  or 
error  in  the  findings  of  the  analyst  or  examiner.  In¬ 
terested  parties  may  present  proper  interrogatories  to 
analysts,  to  be  submitted  to  and  propounded  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  officer  conducting  the 
hearing.  Such  privilege,  however,  shall  not  include 
the  right  of  cross-examination.  The  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  may  order  a  re-examination  of  the  sample 
or  have  new  samples  drawn  for  further  examination. 

{b)  If,  after  hearings  held,  it  appears  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  act  has  been  committed,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  give  notice  to  the  proper  United 
States  attorney. 

(cQ  Any  health,  food  or  drug  officer  or  agent  of  any 
State,  Territory,  or  tthe  District  of  Columbia  who 
shall  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  violation  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906,  as  provided 
by  Section  5  thereof,  shall  first  submit  the  same  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  that  he  may  give 
notice  and  fix  dates  for  hearings  to  the  proper  parties. 

Franklin  MacVeagh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Cfiarles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  18,  1911. 


NEW  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTE. 

A  new  substitute  for  butter  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  in  western  Bohemia.  It  contains  no  animal 
fats,  but  is  manufactured  from  cocoanut  oil,  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  a  small  proportion  of  cream,  The  cocoa- 
nuts  are  imported  by  the  shipload  by  way  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  Cocoanut  oil  has  been  used  for  some  time  in 
Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  under 
various  names,  but  in  combination  with  lard  or  other 
animal  fats. 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 


Proposed  Amendment  to  Illinois  Stock  Food  Law. 

A  Bill  for  an  Act  to  amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Sale  and  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Concentrated  Feeding  Stuffs,”  approved  May  18,  1905,  in  force  July  1,  1905. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly :  that  Sections 
land  2  of  an  act  entitled  “An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Sale  and 
Analysis  of  Concentrated  Feeding  Stuffs,”  approved  May  18, 
1905,  in  force  July  1,  1905,  be  and  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  lot  or  parcel  of  concentrated  commercial 
feed  stuffs,  as  defined  in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  used  for 
feeding  farm  live  stock,  sold,  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale 
within  this  State,  shall  have  affixed  thereto,  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  outside  thereof,  a  plainly  printed  statement  in 
the  English  language  clearly  and  truly  certifying 

(a)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package,  lot  or 
parcel; 

(b)  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark; 

(c)  the  name  and  principal  address  of  the  manufacturer 
or  the  person  responsible  for  placing  the  commodity  on  the 
market; 

(d)  the  minimum  per  centwm  of  crude  protein;  the  mini¬ 
mum  per  centum  of  crude  fat;  and  the  maximum  per  centum 
of  crude  fiber; 

(to  be  determined  by  the  methods  adopted  hy  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  United  States) 

(e)  the  specific  name  of  each  ingredient  used  in  its  matiu- 
faciure.  A  copy  of  said  statement  shall  be  hied  with  the 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ILLINOIS  STOCK  FOOD 

ANALYST. 

Miss  Lucy  F.  Doggett,  stock  food  analyst  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  has  submitted  the  following  as  her 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  1910: 

During  the  year  there  have  been  1,222  samples  of 
stock  food,  etc.,  analyzed,  and  out  of  that  number 
776  have  been  found  to  be  illegal  and  446  legal.  These 
samples  have  been  pronounced  illegal  for  four  rea¬ 
sons  : 

First — For  having  no  guarantee  as  tO'  food  value  or 
for  having  a  partial  guarantee. 

Second' — For  misrepresenting  a  stock  food  to  be  of 
a  higher  food  value  than  it  really  was  or  representing 
it  as  a  food  when  it  has  no  food  value. 

Third — For  having  no  net  weight  on  the  package. 

Fourth — For  not  paying  the  license  fee. 

For  convenience  the  table  of  adulterated  samples 
has  been  divided  into  Whole  Linseed  Meal,  Linseed 
Cake,  Powders,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Dried  Grains,  Wet 
Grains,  Malt  Sprouts,  Alfalfa  Meal,  Wet  Malt 
Sprouts,  Poultry  Food,  Bone,  Meat  and  Blood  Meal. 
Tonics,  Mixed  Feeds,  Miscellaneous  Feeds  and  Un¬ 
usual  Feeds.  The  reader  has  only  to  look  at  the  table 
to  find  the  food  value  of  each  kind  of  stock  or  poul¬ 
try  food,  powder  or  tonic  mentioned  above. 

The  stock  and  poultry  powders  consist  chiefly  of 
charcoal,  sulphate  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
licorice,  common  salt,  sulphur  and  ground  linseed. 

The  tonics  consist  chiefly  of  gentian,  galanga,  gin¬ 
ger,  red  and  black  peppers,  elecampane,  foenuyrcek, 
.angelica  root,  sulphur,  levisticum  root  and  s^erpentaria. 

Medicated  stock  foods  consist  of  charcoal,  linseed, 
Glauber’s  salt  and  a  drug-like  sanguinaria,  calamus, 
anise  seed  and  caraway.  Calamus  for  kidney  trouble, 
anise  and  caraway  for  colic. 

Miscellaneous  foods  consist  of  waste  sugar  refuse 


State  Food  Commissioner  on  or  before  January  loth  of  each 
year. 

If  the  feed  stuff  is  sold  in  bulk,  or  if  it  is  put  up  in  pack¬ 
ages  belonging  to  the  purchaser,  the  agent  or  dealer  shall 
upon  the  request  of  the  purchase,  furnish  him  with  the  certi¬ 
fied  statement  described  in  this  section. 

Section  2.  The  term  “concentrated  feed  stuff,”  as  used 
in  this  Act,  shall  include  cotton  seed  meals,  linseed  meals, 
pea  meals,  bean  meals,  peanut  meals,  cocoanut  meals,  gluten 
meals,  gluten  feeds,  maize  feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar  feeds, 
sucrene  feeds,  and  all  oil  meals  of  all  kinds,  dried  distillers’ 
grains,  dried  brewers’  grains,  dried  beef  refuse,  malt  sprouts, 
malt  refuse,  hominy  feeds,  cereline  feeds,  rice  meals,  oat 
feeds,  corn  and  oat  feeds,  corn,  oat  and  barley  feeds,  chop 
feeds,  corn  bran,  ground  beef  or  fish,  scraps,  meat  and  bone 
meals,  mixed  feeds — except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Section 
3  of  this  act — clover  and  alfalfa  feeds,  any  mixture  of  any 
of  the  before  mentioned  substances  with  each  other  or  with 
any  other  substance,  condimental  stock  and  poultry  foods, 
medicinal  stock  and  poultry  foods  consisting  of  or  containing 
any  of  the  substances  included  as  concentrated  commercial 
feed  stuff  as  dehned  by  this  section,  patented,  proprietary  or 
trade-marked  stock  and  poultry  foods,  and  all  other  materials 
of  a  similar  nature  intended  for  stock  or  poultry,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  Section  3  of  this  Act. 


from  cane  sugar,  sorghum  and  beet  sugar  factories ; 
pea  and  bean  refuse,  from  breakfast  food  factories ; 
dried  grasses,  hominy  and  alfalfa,  treated  with  glu¬ 
cose. 

The  unusual  foods  consist  of  cottonseed  hulls  with 
much  cotton  adhering,  corn  bran,  sweepings  and 
screenings  from  stock  food  manufacturing  houses, 
corn,  oil  cake  and  hominy  heart. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  this  year  has  been  paid 
to  wet  brewers’  grains  and  license  fees  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  collected  from  this  source.  The  result  of  the 
analyses  of  wet  brewers’  grains  shows  that  the  analyses 
run  about  the  same. 

More  malt  sprouts  have  been  analyzed  this  year  than 
usual,  and  it  has  been  found  that  sometimes  sweep¬ 
ings  are  sold  for  malt  sprouts,  and  these  sweepings  are 
much  lower  in  protein. 

Cottonseed  meals,  flaxseed  cake  meals,  malt  sprouts 
and  dried  brewers’  grains  are  the  most  valuable  vege¬ 
table  muscle-producing  stock  foods  we  have,  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  heads  the  list  and  is  being  used  more  as 
a  food  every  year. 

Mixed  feeds  include  all  kinds  of  mixtures  of  cereals 
which  dO'  not  include  the  whole  common  cereal  ground 
together.  These  in  Illinois  are  numerous.  If  one 
would  go  into  any  of  these  large  stock  food  manufac¬ 
turing  houses  he  Avould  see  that  an  enormous  business 
is  being  carried  on  in  this  line  alone.  Corn  is  ground 
up  and  the  finer  portion  is  sifted  out.  Oats  are  treated 
similarly  and  these  are  mixed  in  various  proportions, 
and  we  have  many  of  our  mixed  feeds  of  commerce 
,  sold  under  coined  names,  as  “Acme  Feed,”  “C.  &  O. 
Feed,”  “Excelsior  Feed.”  Finer  portions  of  the 
ground  and  sifted  grains  having  been  removed,  leave 
a  product  which  retains  its  uniformity  when  stored  or 
carried  long  distances. 

Meat  meals  are  classified  bv  the  manufacturers  as 
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to  their  per  cent  of  protein,  as  follows:  No.  i,  2  and 
3.  Many  meat  meals  contain  a  large  amount  of  fat,  as 
much  as  15  per  cent,  and  in  these  cases  the  protein 
would  be  lower. 

Poultry  feeds  analyzed  have  been  numerous.  They 
consist  of  all  kinds  of  cereals  mixed  with  peas,  grit, 
flax,  sunflower  seeds,  hemp,  millet,  buckwheat,  char¬ 
coal,  meat  scraps  and  grass  seeds  which  have  any 
food  value. 

The  poultry  tonics  contain  sulphur,  gentian,  char¬ 
coal,  Glauber’s  salt,  ginger  and  pepper. 

The  egg  producers  consist  of  high  protein  content. 
These  produce  a  high  per  cent  of  albumen  in  the  egg. 

More  money  has  been  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
this  year  than  formerly  in  license  fees.  Over  $10,000 
has  been  collected. 

The  manufacturers  of  proprietary  and  patented 
slock  food  and  poultry  preparations  realize  such  high 
profits  from  these  commodities  that  they  should  pay  a 
license  on  each  brand  put  up. 

There  were  more  guarantees  given  this  year  than 
formerly,  and  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  now  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  guarantee 
for  each  stock  and  poultry  food  brand,  as  the  law  re- 
(pures,  to  the  stock  and  poultry  growers  of  the  State. 
r>y  this  method  the  stock  and  poultry  growers  will 
know  how  to  feed  scientifically  and  with  the  least 
waste. 


PROPOSED  STATE  STOCK  FOOD  LAWS. 

'Fhe  following  state  legislatures  have  had  bills  in¬ 
troduced  relating  to  concentrated  feeding  stufifs: 

.Arkansas — House  Bill  No.  93,  by  Mr.  Wood. 

.\labama — House  Bill  No. - •,  by  IMr.  Lane;  House  Bill 

No.  - ,  by  Mr.  Sherrod. 

South  Dakota — Senate  Bill  No.  38(  by  IMr.  Anderson. 

Illinois — Amendment  to  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  present 
law. 

Indiana — Senate  Bill  No.  226,  by  IMr.  Long. 

Kansas — House  Bill  No.  1,000,  by  Live  Stock  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Maine — House  Bill  No.  - ,  by  IMr.  Libby. 

Nebraska — House  Bill  No.  219,  by  Messrs.  Sanborn  and 
Hardin;  referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

New  Hampshire — House  Bill  No.  495,  by  Mr.  Perkins; 
referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Oklahoma — House  Bill  No.  294,  by  Mr.  Glover. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


d'he  subject  of  feeding  farm  animals  is  of  such  wide¬ 
spread  practical  and  theoretical  interest  that  we  .should 
expect  to  have  numerous  valuable  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  would  be  not  only  scientifically  accurate, 
but  useful  to  the  practical  feeder  as  well.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  only  one  book  has  been  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish  which  can  be  brought  under  this  classification. 
Professor  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  was  first 
published  in  18^,  and  since  that  time  nine  editions 
have  been  published,  the  last  one  being  but  recently 
ofif  the  press.  Professor  Flenry’s  long  experience  as 
teacher  and  scientific  investigator,  during  his  years  of 
service  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Director  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Experiment  Station,  has  made  it  possible  for 


him  to  combine  in  this  Irook  the  accuracy  of  the 
trained  scientist  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
man  who  has  actually  “fattened  the  cattle.”  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  volume  which  finds  its  way,  not  only  into 
the  hands  of  the  practical  stock  feeder  and  the  feed 
manufacturer,  but  is  just  as  certain  of  a  permanent 
place  in  the  laboratory  of  tbe  scientific  investigator 
of  feeds,  or  on  the  desk  of  the  state  feed  control  offi¬ 
cial,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  class  finds  it  most 
valuable.  To  have  written  a  l)ook  of  such  universal 
utility  is  to  have  contributed  something  of  permanent 
worth,  and  if  this  were  i’rofessor  Henry’s  only 
achievement,  which  it  is  very  far  from  being,  it  alone 
would  give  him  a  high  place  among  the  world's 
workers. 

It  is,  then,  with  extreme  interest  that  we  take  up 
this  new  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
reading  of  if  one  is  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  author’s  fitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
The  body  of  the  book  remains  practically  unchanged, 
and  the  effort  tO'  incorporate  the  new  material  with 
the  old,  without  making  the  hook  appear  unfamiliar 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  old  one,  has  been  uniformly  successful.  The  mod¬ 
ern  research  work  on  digestion  and  nutrition,  esj^e- 
cially  the  remarkable  results  of  Kellner  in  Germany, 
and  Armsby  in  this  country,  the  various  recently  pro¬ 
posed  feeding  standards,  as  well  as  the  new  feed 
stuffs,  have  been  carefully  and  accurately  fitted  into 
place  in  the  general  scheme.  So,  also,  has  the  great 
mass  of  material  which  has  been  gathered  during  re¬ 
cent  years  by  the  experiment  stations  of  this  country 
and  Europe,  through  their  carefully  controlled  feed¬ 
ing  experiments. 

Some  modern  developments  are  touched  upon  more 
lightly  than  is  satisfying  to  the  scientist,  and  some 
recent  results,  such  as  the  European  investigation  of 
the  utility  of  steam  and  soda  digested  straw  for  feed 
have  been  passed  over  without  notice,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  treatment  of  the  recent  scientific  work  is 
painstaking  and  adequate. 

As  regards  the  recent  development  in  state  control 
of  feeding  stuffs.  Professor  Henry  is  conservative, 
and,  wisely,  perhaps,  dismisses  the  whole  subject  with 
a  few  words.  Yet  these  few  words  are  so  full  of 
meat  that  we  are  prone  to  regret  his  failure  to  record 
his  opinions  more  fully  and  freely  than  he  has  seen 
fit  to  do.  As  it  is,  he  gives  food  for  thought  to  those 
who  favor  radical  laws  forbidding  the  use  of  all  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  whose  value  has  not  been  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  Professor  Henry  draws  the  line  between  the 
useful  and  the  worthless,  but  he  does  it  in  a  much 
more  careful,  and,  we  believe,  a  more  scientific  fashion 
than  some  of  our  present  state  laws  do.  He  says  in 
part : 

There  is  ne.xt  a  middle  class,  such  as  the  light  grains  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats,  certain  weed  seeds,  oat  hulls,  oat 
dust,  etc.,  which  range  from  low  to  fair  in  feeding  value, 
and  should  not  be  wasted.  Finally,  there  is  the  trash  of 
elevators  and  mills — rice  hulls,  corn  cobs,  peanut  hulls, 
cocoa  waste,  certain  weed  seeds,  etc.,  ranging  from  worthless 
to  dangerous. 

We  trust  that  this  opinion  from  our  leading  author¬ 
ity  along  feed  stuff  lines  will  be  read  and  pondered 
by  the  more  radical  feed  control  officials,  and  that  it 
may  bear  fruit  in  a  sane,  conservative,  and  scientific 
spirit  in  the  future  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
feed  stuff  laws.  Professor  Henry’s  idea  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  very  nearly  in  line  with  our  own  convictions,  for 
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we  have  never  syinpathizecl  with  tlie  state  official  w'ho, 
instead  of  trying-  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the 
value  of  feed  stuffs  by  scientific  investigation,  obtains 
from  his  state  legislature  a  blanket  bill  forbidding  the 
use  of  all  feed  stuff's,  except  those  of  absolutely  un- 
((uestioned  value  (and  of  high  price),  not  realizing 
that  by  so  doing  he  works  a  greater  injury  to  the 
consuming  public  than  does  the  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturer  who  sells  a  worthless  feed  under  a  fancy 
name. 

The  appendix  which  has  been  added  to  the  present 
edition  is  an  immensely  valuable  portion  of  the  book. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  tables,  compiled  from  vari¬ 


ous  sources  and  giving  the  chemical  composition,  di¬ 
gestibility  and  fertilizing  ingredients  of  American 
feeding  stuffs.  There  have  been  a  few  publications 
of  this  nature,  but  none  so  complete  or  so  well  ar¬ 
ranged  as  the  present  one,  and  this  portion  of  the 
book  alone  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  wide  circulation 
merely  as  a  reference  volume. 

On  the  whole,  one  may  say  of  this  edition  what 
has  been  said  of  each  preceding  one,  that  it  is  the 
only  authoritative  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language,  and  that  no  person  interested  in  the  subject 
of  feed  stuff's,  or  animal  feeding  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 


HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 


NUTS  AS  FOOD. 

By  Frederic  J.  Haskin. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  nuts  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  has  been  so  rapid  within  the  last  few  years  that 
even  among  people  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  vege¬ 
tarian’s  enthusiasm,  nut  eating  has  almost  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  fad.  Lmlike  most  fads,  however,  nut 
eating  and  nut  raising  are  altogether  rational  and  the 
nut  industry  is  being  fostered  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  various 
states  which  are  adapted  climatically  for  nut  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  early  days  nuts  were  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  because  the  fashionable  vari¬ 
eties — English  walnut,  almond,  Brazil  nuts,  cocoa- 
nut  and  pistachio — were  imported,  while  the  more 
humble  native  nuts,  the  hickory,  hazel,  butter  and  pea¬ 
nut,  were  left  to  the  country  boy.  Today,  however,  the 
conditions  are  changed.  While  we  still  import  large 
(juantities  of  nuts,  the  bulk  of  our  supply  of  domestic, 
the  almond  being  grown  profitably  in  several  states, 
the  pecan  having  attained  wide  popularity  and  the  in¬ 
expensive  peanut  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Geor¬ 
gia  having  been  raised  to  a  position  of  respectability 
by  the  investigations  of  dietitians  who  have  pro¬ 
claimed  it  among  the  richest  in  food  properties. 

The  edible  portion  of  nuts  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  highly  concentrated  food,  consisting  chiefly  of 
much  fat  and  little  water.  In  general,  nuts  are  also 
rich  in  protein,  the  peanut  containing  29.8  per  cent  of 
this  nutriment,  while  the  butternut,  beechnut,  almond 
and  Brazil  nut  also  rank  high.  The  nut  richest  in  fat 
is  the  pecan,  which  contains  70.7  per  cent  with  the 
Brazil  nut  a  close  second,  with  65  per  cent. 

NUTS  LONG  REGARDED  AS  INDIGESTIBLE. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  nut  as  an  article  of  food 
has  been  .stigmatized  by  its  reputation  for  indigesti¬ 
bility.  This  idea  has  gained  prevalence  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  nut  has  never  been  given  its  proper  place  on 
the  menu.  Though  a  highly  concentrated  form  of 
food,  we  are  accu.stomed  to  eating  it  as  a  sort  of  post- 
lude  to  a  hearty  meal,  thus  overcrowding  the  digestive 
organs  and  causing  discomfort.  Recent  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  if  nuts  were  eaten  as  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  meal  and  not  as  a  supplementary  feat¬ 
ure  of  a  condiment,  there  would  be  no  ill  effects.  Much 
Stress  is  now  laid  upon  the  thorough  mastication  of 
nuts,  and  scientists  who  advocate  their  use  for  food  in¬ 
sist  upon  an  inclusion  of  fruits  and  green  vegetables 


to  furnish  necessary  bulk  required  by  the  digestive 
organs. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  nut  has  resulted  in 
multiplying  its  uses  and  the  forms  in  which  it  may  be 
served.  One  of  the  most  pojiular  uses  to  which  it  has 
been  put  is  in  butters  of  various  kinds,  peanut  butter 
being  sold  in  ton  lots  at  present.  The  nut  butters,  be¬ 
ing  made  from  finely  ground  particles  of  the  kernels, 
are,  as  a  general  proposition,  more  readily  digested 
than  the  nut  proper,  and  they  are  much  used  by  vege¬ 
tarians,  as  well  as  by  persons  who  cannot  eat  animal 
fats  and  who  find  in  those  a  pleasing  variety. 

USE  IN  CONFECTIONERY  CONSTANTLY  INCREASING. 

The  use  of  nuts  in  confectionery  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  United  States,  while  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  they  have  been  popular  for  many  years  in  such 
forms  as  the  highly  ornamental  cakes  called  “marzi¬ 
pan.”  Among  nut  products  may  be  mentioned  the  nut 
flours  and  meals,  some  of  which  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  commercial  scale.  As  a  rule  the  edible  nuts 
are  made  into  meal  by  blanching,  thoroughly  drying 
and  grinding.  By  using  a  nut  mill  the  meal  may  be 
made  at  home.  Almond  meal  has  been  on  the  market 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  highly  valued  by  physi¬ 
cians  as  a  diet  for  diabetic  patients.  Chestnut  flour  is 
also  on  sale  in  the  United  States,  being  used  for  most 
of  the  culinary  purposes  for  which  the  fresh  nut  is 
recommended.  In  Italy  this  flour  constitutes  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  food  of  peasants,  especially  in 
certain  districts  of  Tuscany.  There  the  whole  nuts  are 
eaten  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  cooked  and  raw.  Early 
travelers  and  explorers  in  this  country  found  that  the 
Indians  used  nuts  as  a  staple  food,  and  in  California 
certain  tribes  still  use  ground  acorns  and  horse  chest¬ 
nuts  for  flour.  Flour  of  the  latter,  of  course,  has  to  be 
l)leached  in  order  to  remove  the  bitter  and  poisonous 
principles. 

The  use  of  nuts  as  an  important  ingredient  in  cer¬ 
tain  breakfast  foods  and  as  a  substitute  for  coff'ee  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  advertisement,  while  the 
thriftv  housewife  does  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  de¬ 
lectable  culinarv  possibilities  of  the  pecan  as  a  stuffing 
for  the  wild  turkey  and  of  the  palatability  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  filled  goose,  while  the  pickled  walnut  is  often  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  quicken  the  appetite  of  the  sated  epicure. 

PEANUT  A  GRE.VT  PRODUCER  OF  ENERGY. 

It  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  economic 
housewives,  however,  to  learn  that  as  an  energy  pro¬ 
ducer  the  insignificant  peanut  is  more  than  six  times 
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as  nutritious  as  the  same  amount  of  porterhouse  steak, 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Ten  cents’  worth  of 
peanuts  contains  three  times  as  much  food  energy  as 
the  same  amount  of  whole  milk,  twice  as  much  as 
Cheddar  cheese  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  potatoes. 
Almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  chestnuts,  hickory-nuts  and  pe¬ 
cans  all  excel  porterhouse  steak  as  an  economic  food 
product,  in  most  cases  by  two  to  one  and  over. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  trade  in  shelled  nuts 
has  increased  very  greatly.  Shelled  peanuts,  walnuts, 
pecans  and  Brazil  nuts  can  be  purchased  in  most  fruit 
stores.  Some  of  the  unshelled  nuts,  especially  the  pe¬ 
can,  are  often  polished  highly,  and  the  shells  worn 
quite  thin,  in  order  that  a  high  price  may  be  demanded 
for  them.  Many  efforts  also  have  been  made  to  find  a 
bleach  that  would  add  to  the  attractive  appearance 
of  the  nut,  but  most  of  those  have  been  found  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  use  of  the  sulphur  bath,  for  example, 
bleached  the  shell  beautifully,  but  it  injured  the  flavor 
of  the  kernel  very  materially. 

From  the  standopint  of  health  the  shelled  nut  is  not 
as  highly  recommended  as  the  nut  with  its  natural 
casement,  which  prevents  infection  from  dust,  bac¬ 
teria  and  dirt.  So  thoroughly  has  the  microbe  idea 
permeated  our  consciousness  that  the  scientific  house¬ 
wife  now  washes  all  nuts  before  they  are  cracked  and 
served,  as  it  is  known  that  a  dusty  nut  shell  will  con¬ 
taminate  all  the  kernels  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Even  the  shelled  kernels  are  frequently  subjected  to  a 
“bath”  before  being  eaten. 

BEECHNUT  MENTIONED  IN  EARLY  WRITINGS. 

The  beechnut  has  integral  association  with  history 
and  romance.  Pliny  tells  us  that  at  the  siege  of  Chios 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  city  subsisted  on  the 
fruit  of  the  beech  for  many  days.  The  tree  itself  has 
ever  been  a  favorite  place  in  which  to  register  chal¬ 
lenges  to  enemies,  epitaphs  and  initials  of  loved  ones, 
its  smooth,  gray  bark  furnishing  excellent  writing  ma¬ 
terial  when  sword  or  penknife  is  used  as  the  stylus. 

The  mutability  of  nut  fame,  like  the  human  variety, 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  filbert,  which  does  not 
compare  in  popularity  today  with  many  others.  But  in 
the  Augustan  era  it  enjoyed  some  of  Rome’s  reflected 
glory,  for  Virgil  tells  us  that  it  was  more  honored  than 
tbe  vine,  the  myrtle  or  even  the  bay.  Many  people 
still  believe  in  the  occult  power  of  the  filbert  or  hazel 
tree.  A  forked  twig  is  not  infrequently  employed  by 
the  ignorant  as  a  divining  rod  for  finding  hidden  treas¬ 
ure,  veins  of  precious  metals,  subterranean  streams  of 
water  and  even  for  detecting  criminals. 

SOURCE  OF  WALNUTS  TRACED  TO  PERSIA. 

The  English,  French,  Italian  and  Maderia  walnuts 
are  all  descended  from  the  Persian  walnut  trees  which 
grew  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  They  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  by  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  and  then  were  called 
juglandes,  or  nuts  of  Jove.  As  boys  were  employed  by 
tbe  Romans  tO'  knock  the  nuts  from  the  trees,  it  became 
a  custom  at  a  marriage  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  scatter  nuts  among  the  children  to  indicate  that  the 
bridgegroom  renounced  all  boyish  amusemnt  hence¬ 
forth,  and  that  the  bride  was  no  longer  a  votary  of 
the  virgin  goddess,  Diana.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  French  word  for  nuptials,  des  noces,  comes  down 
from  this  ancient  custom  of  De  Nuce,  the  title  of  one 
of  Ovid’s  poems. 

The  culture  of  the  juglandes  extended  from  Italy 
to  Gaul  (France),  hence  the  earlier  name,  Gaul  nut, 
was  corrupted  to  walnut  by  the  English.  The  ancients 


believed  that  this  nut  would  cure  hydrophobia.  The 
walnut  timber  is  highly  prized  today  for  furniture, 
but  more  especially  for  gun  stocks.  A  single  tree  in 
England  has  been  known  to  bring  as  much  as  $3,000. 

The  betel  nut,  a  native  of  tbe  East  Indies,  is  put  to 
uses  entirely  different  from  the  nuts  of  highly  cizil- 
ized  countries.  It  is  universally  used  among  the  Ma¬ 
layan  races  as  a  sort  of  tobacco,  its  juice  having  a 
stimulating  quality. 

Work  of  the  Fruit  Detectives. 

The  “fruit  detective”  is  the  latest  addition  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  already  large  force  of  sleuths,  and  with  him  has 
come  the  fruit-Bertillon  system  of  identification.  The 
“fruit  detective’s”  business  is  tO'  identify  specimens  of 
fruit  that  are  sent  to  the  department  of  agriculture  to 
be  classified,  and  he  performs  his  work  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  police  detec¬ 
tive  in  ascertaining  the  identity  of  suspected  criminals. 

The  entire  time  of  two  competent  experts,  and  part 
of  the  time  of  a  third,  is  required  to  promptly  dispose 
of  the  jars  in  the  fruit  family  that  are  reported  to  the 
agricultural  department.  Moreover,  on  occasions  when 
a  thoroughly  hardened  fruit  criminal’s  case  is  under 
consideration  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  call  in  the 
head  of  the  office  of  pomological  field  investigations, 
who  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  “fruit  detective” 
force  that  the  chief  of  detectives  does  to  the  staff  of 
police  sleuths.  Usually,  correct  identification  is  arrived 
at  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the  specimens  submitted  and 
very  often  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 

Ordinarily,  a  fruit  grower  of  experience  can  tell 
readily  the  name  of  an  apple,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
well  developed  to  display  the  characteristics  of  its 
type.  The  same  is  true  of  other  fruits.  As  many  as 
40  specimens  of  apples  are  frequently  received  at  the 
“identification  bureau”  in  one  day.  The  experts  ex¬ 
ercise  every  care  in  their  work.  Frequently  a  farmer 
or  fruit  raiser  will  purchase  a  lot  of  young  apple  trees, 
some  of  which  are  not  correctly  labeled.  The  mislabel¬ 
ing'  may  have  been  willful  or  unintentional.  When 
the  trees  begin  to-  bear  the  fruit  does  not  correspond 
with  the  name.  Hence  the  need  of  identification. 


Turkeys  as  Egg  Producers. 

“I  feel  sorry  for  folks  who  have  to  eat  hen  eggs.  If 
they  only  knew  how  good  turkey  eggs  are  they  would 
exert  every  effort  to  obtain  them.”  W.  N.  Irwin,  a 
fruit  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  this 
to  say  about  the  relative  merits  of  turkey  and  ordinary 
hen  eggs.  Some  time  ago  Irwin  strongly  urged  the 
raising  of  turkeys  for  laying  rather  than  eating  pur¬ 
poses.  His  convictions  on  that  subject  have  been 
strengthened  materially  since  then.  “There  is  no  earth¬ 
ly  reason  why  a  breed  of  turkeys  can  not  be  produced, 
that  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  highly  cultivated  hens,” 
he  said.  “To  my  mind  it  would  be  a  highly  profitable 
industry.  For  example,  if  a  man  would  produce  such 
a  breed  of  laying  turkeys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  national 
capital  and  would  contract  to  supply  one  or  more  of  the 
leading  hotels  with  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  to  make 
them  a  regular  feature  of  the  bill  of  fare,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  obtain  60  cents  a  dozen  for  them. 

“Years  ago  when  I  was  a  boy  folks  on  the  farm  used 
to  be  satisfied  to  have  a  cow  give  milk  three  months  in 
a  year  and  to  make  three  pounds  of  butter  each  week 
during  that  period.  Now  they  want  20  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  a  week  from  a  really  first-class  dairy  cow,  and  milk 
365  days  in  the  year.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
turkeys.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  it  was 
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really  profitable  to  feed  a  turkey  a  year  and  then  sell 
it  for  food.  After  six  or  eight  generations  turkeys 
could  bo  developed  to  a  point  where  they  would  lay  in 
the  neighborhood  of  150  eggs  a  year.  In  double  that 
time  they  could  be  made  to  lay  200  eggs  and  even  bet¬ 
ter.’’ 

Irwin  declares  that  the  turkey  will  "come  into  its 
own”  as  a  laying  bird  just  as  soon  as  some  live  man 
or  woman  sets  about  developing  it  along  this  line.  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  he  says,  have  iDeen  developed  to  a  point 
where  they  have  laid  240  eggs  a  year.  “There  is  no 
earthly  reasons  why  turkeys  should  not  in  time  do 
([tiite  as  well,”  he  said.  “And  200  turkey  eggs  would 
be  worth  a  lot  more  money  than  can  be  realized  from 
any  hen  eggs.  Settings  of  turkey  eggs  from  stock 
guaranteed  to  lay  from  150  eggs  upwards  would  sell 
very  high.  And  a  ready  market  for  the  eggs  for  eat¬ 
ing  and  cooking  purposes  would  be  found  almost  any¬ 
where.  A  little  advertising  of  the  wares  would  bring 
quick  results  along  this  line.” 

Irwin  eats  twO'  turkey  eggs  every  morning  and  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  can 
get  them.  Mrs.  Irwin  also  is  very  fond  of  the  eggs,  so 
they  make  no  trouble  in  the  family.  Irwin  is  thinking 
seriously  of  establishing  himself  upon  a  small  farm 
and  developing  a  breed  of  laying  turkeys.  He  is  get¬ 
ting  along  in  years  and  is  willing  for  some  younger 
man  to  “beat  him  to  it,”  but  he  wants  to  see  a  laying 
breed.  — - - 

Cabbage  as  Meat  Substitute. 

Select  a  firm,  medium  sized  head  of  cabbage,  remove 
the  outer  leaves  and  soak  the  remainder  in  salt  water 
for  a  few  minutes ;  tie  the  head  in  a  cheesecloth  and 
put  in  a  kettle  of  salted  water  and  parboil.  Remove 
from  the  kettle  and  drain.  While  the  cabbage  is  boil¬ 
ing  wash  and  scrape  salsify,  cut  it  in  small  pieces 
about  an  inch  thick  and  boil  in  salted  water  until  it  is 
tender.  Then  make  a  white  sauce  by  melting  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  stirring  in  a  tablespoon 
of  flour  and  then  adding  a  cup  of  rich  milk.  Stir  it 
until  it  makes  a  smooth  paste,  boil  a  minute  to  let  it 
thicken  and  then  put  the  salsify  in  it  and  cook  a  min¬ 
ute.  Cut  off  the  stalk  end  of  the  cabbage,  so  it  will  lie 
flat  on  a  plate,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  the  cen¬ 
ter,  cutting  from  the  top  tO'  make  a  cabbage  bowl. 
Place  the  cabbage  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  fill  with 
the  salsify,  cover  the  top  with  break  crumbs,  drop  a 
few  pieces  of  butter  on  it,  put  in  a  hot  oven  and  bake 
until  brown,  basting  with  milk.  Serve  hot  with  grated 
cheese ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  grated  cheese  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  cabbage  before  baking. 


CAN  A  CANNERY  GET  CANNED?  IT  CAN. 

Messrs.  Gerald  Pierce  and  L.  H.  Dow,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company’s  interests,  were  at 
New  Orleans  with  a  cute  little  plan  to  bring  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  to  New  York  as 
a  side  show  to  the  “pure  food  exposition”  to  be  pulled 
off  in  that  citv  next  year,  which  is  also  run  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  Aside  from  the 
ridiculous  character  of  the  proposition,  its  futility  was 
very  adequately  shown  when  the  President  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  himself  a  New  Yorker,  announced  that  he 
would  oppose  it  and  effectually  squelched  the  bringing 
of  it  before  the  convention.  The  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  act  as  an  advertising  side  show  for  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company  or  the  National  Food  MagaNne,  for- 


The  Light  Touch 

Monarch  Typewriter 

is  made  in  nine  distinct  models,  ranging  in 
widths  from  9.6  to  32.6  inches,  thus  covering 
the  entire  business  field. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  special  de¬ 
vices  and  special  features  for  BILLING,  CARD 
INDEXING  and  LOOSE  LEAF  WORK. 


Write  for 

Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogues 


The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

45  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Executive  Offices :  300  Broadway,  New  York 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 


Wo  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

ovl)  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS'EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  612-622  w.  kinzie  st..  Chicago 
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merly  IVhat  To  Eat,  which  masquerades  as  the  inde¬ 
pendent  publication  of  the  Pierce  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  but  which  is  owned  body'  and  soul  (such  as  it 
has)  by  the  Heinz  Company.  Time  was.  and  not  so 
many  years  back,  when  things  were  different.  Re¬ 
formed  conditions,  however,  have  supervened.  The 
commissioners  have  found  that  they  really  have  a  work 
to  perform  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  their  states 
and  the  public  at  large,  and  that  their  time  as  officials 
and  in  deliberations  as  a  body  cannot  longer  be  given 
up  to  the  promoting  of  private  interests.  Heinz  will 
have  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  his  publicity  and  the 
JVhat  To  Eat  crowd  will  go  hungry  for  all  they  can 
grab  off  the  pie  counter  of  the  association  henceforth. 
—Milk  Xnas. 


INCREASING  OUTPUT  OF  OLIVE  OIL  IN  TUNIS. 

Consular  Agent  A.  J.  Proux  writes  from  the  city 
of  Tunis  regarding  the  production  of  olive  oil  in 
Tunisia.  During  last  year  the  harvest  fell  below 
ordinary  results,  and  prices  rose  in  consequence  to 
unprecedented  rates,  $34  for  25  gallons.  In  years 
of  abundance  oil  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $14.  These 
prices  must  be  understood  f.  o.  b.  a  Tunisian  port, 
cost  of  packing  not  included.  The  quantity  is  figured 
at  3,000,000  gallons,  while  at  ordinary  times  it  ranges 
between  6,000,000  and  10,000,000  gallons.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  it  may  be  said  that,  barring  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  production  of  Tunisia  in  olive  oil 
tends  to  increase.  The  number  of  adult  trees  is  10,- 
000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  2,000,000  young  trees 
that  will  enter  in  production  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  vears. 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

0 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 
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Breakfast  Syrup 


the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 

PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  ^  Ford*  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  S.  A. 


r= 
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Kingsford’s  Cornstarch 


the  old  familiar  yellow  package — stand= 
ard  of  cornstarch  purity  for  67  years. 
You  can  remember  how  it  looked  on  the 
pantry  shelf — you  know  the  good  things 
that  were  made  with  it.  Imagine  what 
mother  or  grandmother  would  have  said 
if  the  grocer  offered  her  any  other  corn= 
starch  in  place  of  Kingsford’s. 

Kingsford’s  Cornstarch  has  the  same 
quality  today — though  there  are  hun= 
dreds  of  inferior  constarches  sold  at  the 
same  price. 


Ordinary  cornstarch  can  be  made  in  a  few 
days — it  takes  as  many  weeks  to  produce 
Kingsford’s — an  exclusive  process  insuring  ab= 
solute  purity  and  perfect  results  with  your 
cornstarch  recipes. 

Get  the  Kingsford  Cook  Book 
“0.0.” — 168  of  the  best  recipes  you 
ever  tried.  It  is  free.  Send  your 
name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD 
&  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Successors 


OSWEGO, 

N.  Y. 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


^/frmours 


Wide-Awake  Dealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Armour's  “Veribest"  Meats 
comply  absolutely  with  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Meat  Inspection  and 
Pure  Food  Laws — they  are 
clean — wholesome  and  nour¬ 
ishing. 

^  More  than  that  “Veribest" 
Meats  are  the  product  of  the 
Armour  method  —  perfected 
in  40  years  of  producing  the 
best. 

That  means  “Top-Notch 
Quality,”  not  “just  as  good,” 
but  better  than  any  food  law 
requires. 


Meats 


Wafer 

f  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef.  ^ 

Ji  Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  Ashing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Msk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  Chicago 


Fifty  Years  the  Standard 


BIVHIIS6 

PliWDBt 

A  Cream  of  T artar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


A  Q  Puddings,  Ice  Cream  and 

’  all  kinds  of  Desserts  are 
much  more  delicious  when  made  with 

BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  MILK 


(u  N 


SWEETENED,/ 


Best  for  all  Cooking  where  milk  or 
cream  is  an  ingredient.  Dilute  with 
water  to  any  desired  richness  and  use 
same  as  “fresh  milk.*’  Convenience, 
Economy  and  Better  Results  make  the 
use  of  Peerless  Milk  a  Valuable  Habit, 

Recipe  l»ook  for  (lie  asking  M'hile  they  laet. 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"'’Leaders  of  Quality  ” 

Est,  1857  New  York 


Vol.  VI  No.  3 


CHICAGO,  MARCH  15,  1911 


lOc.  Per  Copv 
Monthltr  $1.00  Per  Year 


HON.  W.  R.  JACKSON, 
Nebraska  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

See  p»$e  20. 


syrup — as  well  as  the 
syrup  for  candy  making  and 
cooking. 


It  is  eaten  by  more  people  than  any 
other  one  syrup  in  the  world.  It  is  good 
on  griddle  cakes  and  waffles,  as  a  spread 
for  bread  and  with  hot  biscuit  in  place 
of  honey.  Karo  is  absolutely  wholesome 
— young  and  old  can  eat  it  freely  even 
when  they  are  denied  other  sweets. 


Karo  Cook  Book — Fifty  pages,  including  thirty 
perfect  recipes  for  home  candy  making — 
Free.  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card, 
today, to 


CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  CO.  . 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our 

BRAND 

Eviipordteii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 

Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  lllinoU 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 
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Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sole  by 

BREEN  6.  KENNEDY 

^  12  5>130  Franklin  Street 

CHICAGO 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FOOD  LAWS  PENDING  AND  PASSED 

IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


The  following  tabulated  and  compiled  list  of  Food  Laws  pending  and  passed  in  the  various 
states  will  be  of  great  value  to  our  readers  and  will  keep  them  informed  on  Food,  Drug  and 
Sanitary  Legislation.  The  list  is  as  complete  as  possible  to  be  made  up  to  the  date  of  going  to 
Press  (March  15th).  The  states  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Senate  Bills 
being  Recorded  first,  the  House  Bills  following.  Wherever  possible  the  number  of  Bill  is 
shown,  the  introducer  and  to  what  committee  referred,  also  what  action,  if  any,  the  com= 
mittee  has  taken.  Bills  passed  and  date  of  adjournment  of  the  various  Legislatures  are 
also  recorded. 


Alabama. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  28. 

By  Mr.  Sherrod. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  stock  food. 

Passed  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  380. 

By  Mr.  Long. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of  soft  drinks 
containing  injurious  chemicals. 

Adversely  reported  out  of  committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  335. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  coco-cola  and  soft  drinks 
“containing  hyacine,  caffeine  and  other  poisons.” 

Adversely  reported  out  of  committee. 


Arkansas. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  323. 

By  Mr.  Holland. 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  medicated  stock  and  poultry 
food.  Passed  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  93. 

Passed  Senate. 

California. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1049. 

By  Mr.  Martinelle. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  an  act  to  establish  a  standard  for  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1055. 

By  Mr.  Rush. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


SENATE  BILL  NO.  1144. 

By  Mr.  Hare. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  keep  any  article  of  food,  of 
a  perishable  nature,  in  cold  storage  for  longer  than  ninety 
days. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton,  January  6,  1911. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  weights  and  measures  and  the 
marking  and  labeling  of  packages  and  containers. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Wa3's  and  Means. 

The  act  fixes  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  for 
California.  Sec.  19  provides  as  follows;  Unless  otherwise 
agreed  by  the  parties,  all  cans,  jars  and  bottles  of  preserved 
fruits,  vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food  in  this  state,  ex¬ 
cepting  canned  or  condensed  milk  or  cream,  shall  have  plainly 
printed  thereupon  a  label  stating  the  correct  net  weight  of 
such  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  69. 

By  Mr.  Schmitt,  January  17,  1911. 

An  act  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Laboratory 
for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs.  It  provides  that  such  laboratory 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Plealth 
shall  appoint  the  director  of  said  laboratory  and  the  assistant 
to  such  director,  both  of  whom  shall  be  skilled  pharmaceutical 
chemists  and  analysts  of  foods  and  drugs. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  882. 

By  Mr.  Lyon. 

An  act  to  amend  Sections  20  and  22  of  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded  foods  and  liquors. 
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and  regulating  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  State  laboratory  for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.” 

Passed  the  House. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1167. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  forbidding  the  transportation  within  the  state  of 
California  of  any  misbranded,  mislabeled  or  adulterated  food 
or  drug. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1168.  ■ 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  any  misbranded, 
mislabeled,  or  adulterated  food,  liquor,  drug  or  medicine  in 
the  state  of  California. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1169. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  advertise  or  circulate  any 
advertisement  concerning  food,  liquor,  drugs  or  medicines, 
which  advertisement,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1329. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  net  weights  and  measures. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Public  Expendi¬ 
tures. 

Has  been  favorably  reported. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1331. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Is  identical  as  House  Bill  No.  1329. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1374. 

By  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  use  a  coil  box  for  cooling  beer  or  other  alcoholic 
liquids. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1412. 

By  Mr.  March. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Revision  and  Reform  of  Laws. 

Is  an  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  imitation  olive  oil,”  and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “an 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  olive  oil,  approved  March  10,  1891, 
approved  March  23,  1893.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1483. 

By  Mr.  Harlan. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  an  act  to  establish  standards  for  evaporated  milk  and 
condensed  milk. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1496. 

By  Mr.  Walker. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Revenue  Taxations. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
and  taxation  thereon,  etc. 


Colorado. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  125. 

By  Senator  Hecker  (by  request). 

An  act  to  regulate  the  storage  of  certain  food  stuffs,  and 
provide  a  penalty  for  its  violation. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  126. 

By  Mr.  Sharpleg. 

Is  an  act  to  create  the  office  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
for  the  state  of  Colorado,  fixing  the  salaries,  defining  the 
duties,  etc. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  146. 

By  Mr.  Croke. 

Is  a  bill  to  appoint  a  Food  Commissioner  at  $3,000  a  year 
and  a  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  at  $2,000  a  year. 
Also  for  the  appointing  of  certain  clerks  and  chemists  and 
giving  the  State  Food  Commissioner  power  to  make  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  It  provides  that  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  rules  and 
regulations  for  enforcing  the  National  Food  Law  in  all  cases 
where  the  regulations  of  the  State  and  Federal  law  are 
identical. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  269. 

By  Senator  Crowley. 

Is  an  act  regulating  the  business  of  “Transient  Dealers” 
and  to  license  them. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  462. 

By  Mr.  Bellesfield. 

Is  a  bill  to  establish  standards  for  foods. 


HOUSE  BILL  NO.  427. 

By  Mr.  Dulin. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sanitary  keeping  of  articles  of 
food. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  to  keep  any  article  of  food  or  trans¬ 
port  the  same  except  in  boxes,  barrels,  buckets  or  other  similar 
containers.  The  use  of  sacks  and  bags  is  prohibited  unless 
they  are  enclosed  in  boxes,  barrels,  buckets  or  similar  con¬ 
tainers. 


Connecticut. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  275. 

By  Mr.  Fern. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Safety. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Food  Commission,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  142. 

By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Relates  to  net  weight  or  measure.  It  requires  the  contents 
to  be  stated  on  each  package  of  food  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count  but  it  provides  for  reasonable 
variations  and  provides  that  tolerance  shall  be  established  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  351. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Is  an  act  concerning  the  sale  of  food  products,  drugs  and 
tobacco  and  other  articles  in  package  form. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
any  articles  of  food,  or  drug,  or  any  tobacco,  or  anything 
used  in  the  nature  of  food  or  medicine,  in  package  form, 
without  either  the  true  weight  or  true  measure  of  the  contents 
of  said  package  marked  thereon. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 


Delaware. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  - — -. 

By  Mr.  Thomas. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  ware¬ 
houses  and  places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food 
kept  or  preserved  therein. 

Idaho. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  105. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  regulating  and  governing  creameries  dairies, 
milkmen  and  dairymen,  and  the  keeping,  supply  and  sale  of 
milk,  butter  and  milk  products,  providing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  109. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  hotels,  inns  and  public  lodging  houses, 
restaurants,  boarding  houses  and  places  where  food,  drink 
and  refreshments  are  served  to  the  public;  defining  a  hotel; 
requiring  fire  escapes  and  other  means  of  protection  from 
fire ;  providing  for  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  hotels, 
restaurants,  boarding  houses  and  places  where  food,  drink 
and  refreshments  are  served  to  the  public,  and  requiring  the 
furnishing  of  clean  linen  and  bedding  for  the  use  of  the 
guests  of  hotels;  establishing  a  minimum  size  of  sheets  for 
beds;  conferring  upon  the  state  dairy,  food  and  sanitary 
inspector  the  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
providing  for  an  annual  inspection  fee ;  fixing  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  repealing  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  142. 

By  Mr.  Smith. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  and  constituting  a  dairy,  food  and 
sanitary  fund;  providing  for  the  disposition  of  all  fees  and 
licenses  collected  by  the  state  dairy,  food  and  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  and  his  deputies,  and  providing  for  the  disposition 
of  all  fines  for  violations  of  the  dairy,  food,  sanitary  and 
health  laws  of  this  state;  fixing  a  compensation  of  the  state 
dairy,  food  and  sanitary  inspector,  his  assistant  and  deputies: 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  herewith. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  Q49. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  regulating  and  governing  the  keeping,  maintain¬ 
ing  and  conducting  of  slaughter  houses  and  slaughter  yards : 
providing  for  inspection  of  places  where  meat  and  meat  food 
products  are  prepared  and  for  inspection  fees  and  certifi¬ 
cates;  prohibiting  the  operation  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  title  without  a  certificate;  providing  for  the  sanitary 
handling,  care  and  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  products  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  same;  providing  penalties  for  the 
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violation  of  the  said  regulations  and  provisions  and  declaring 
an  emergency. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  187. 

By  the  Committee  on  Public  Flealth. 

Is  an  act  concerning  weights  and  measures ;  defining  units 
of  length,  surface,  weight,  liquid  and  dry  measures;  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  measures  and  weight  of  certain  food  commodities 
when  sold ;  prescribing  a  penalty  for  using  false  weights  and 
measures;  defining  certain  duties  of  the  state  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures;  making  the  county  clerk  of  each 
county  and  defining  their  duties;  prescribing  fees  for  in¬ 
specting  and  sealing  scales,  weights  and  measures  and  fixing 
penalties  for  violation  of  this  act  or  for  interfering  with  any 
official  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions;  con¬ 
ferring  upon  any  municipality  the  power  to  appoint  local 
sellers 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  188. 

By  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Is  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of  syrups,  molasses,  glucose 
(corn  syrup")  mixtures,  and  maple  syrup  mixtures  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  true  labeling  thereof  on  the  barrel,  cask,  keg, 
can,  pail  or  other  original  container. 

Passed  both  legislatures. 

PIOUSE  BILL  NO.  213. 

By  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

This  is  a  general  food  and  drug  bill  and  follows  the  Na¬ 
tional  FockI  and  Drug  Act  very  closely.  Section  3  authorizes 
the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  those  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  insofar  as 
they  are  applicable. 

Passed  both  branches  legislature. 

HOUSE  BILL  Np.  228. 

By  Alfred  and  Nielson. 

Is  an  act  to  prevent  unlawful  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
milk,  cream  or  butter  fat,  and  to  provide  a  punishment  for 
the  same. 


Illinois. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  169. 

By  Mr.  Dunlap  (by  request). 

Februar>  10.  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

.\n  act  to  amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  an  act  entitled,  “An 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  concentrated  feeding 
stuffs,”  approved  May  18,  1906,  in  force  .luly  1,  1905. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  170. 

By  Mr.  Dunlap  (by  request). 

February  10,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

•An  act  to  amend  Sections  1,  3.  4,  9,  10,  11,  12.  20,  21  and 
40  of  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  their  imitation  or  substitmes,  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  unhealthful,  adulterated 
or  mi.sbranded  food,  liquors  or  dairy  products,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  as¬ 
sistants.  to  define  their  powers  and  duties  and  to  repeal  all 
acts  relating  to  the  production,  mamifacture  and  sale  of 
dairy  and  food  products  and  liquors  in  conflict  herewith,” 
approved  May  14,  1907,  and  in  force  July  1,  1907,  and  to  add 
thereto  two  new  sections  to  be  known  as  Sections  20a  and 
39a. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  174. 

By  Mr.  Olson  (by  request). 

February  10,  1911 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying.  Re¬ 
ported  out  March  3  with  slight  amendments  in  phraseology 
and  recommended  for  passage. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storing,  or  distributing  of  food  intended  for  sale,  or  sale  of 
food,  under  insanitary,  unhealthful,  or  unclean  conditions  or 
surroundings,  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  to  create  a 
sanitary  inspection,  to  declare  that  such  conditions  shall 
constitute  a  nuisance,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  337. 

By  Mr.  Hurburgh  (by  request). 

March  3.  1911. 

d'his  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 

.\n  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  salarie.s  and 
traveling  expenses  of  ten  stock  food  inspectors  and  one 
chemist,  provided  for  by  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
analysis  of  concentrated  feeding  stuff,  approved  May  18,  1905. 
Appropriates  $10,875.20.  Licenses  paid  in  the  State  Treasury. 


HOUSE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

January  24,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  establishing  and  enforcing  of  the 
tuberculin  test  for  dairy  animals  by  any  city,  village,  incor¬ 
porated  town,  county  or  other  corporate  authority  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  56. 

By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

January  24,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entiled,  “An  act  to  amend  an 
act  entitled,  ‘An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,’  ”  approved 
June  27,  1885,  in  force  July  1,  1885,  approved  and  in  force 
Aprir  20,  1887. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  123. 

By  Air.  Leavitt. 

February  1,  1911. 

RefC'fred  to  Committee  on  Warehouses. 

An  act  providing  for  the  inspection,  licensing  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  cold  storage  warehouses ;  prohibiting  the  entry  therein 
of  articles  of  food  in  certain  condition ;  providing  a  time  limit 
for  the  storage  of  certain  food  stuffs  therein  and  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  such  food  stuffs  at  the  expiration  thereof,  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  152. 

By  Mr.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

This  bill  is  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  170. 

Reported  out  and  referred  to  the  Appropriation  Committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  153. 

By  Air.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

Is  a  bill  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  169. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  154. 

By  Mr.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

Is  a  bill  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  174. 


Indiana. 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana  adjourned  on  Alarch  —  and 
passed  Senate  Bill  No.  18,  House  Bill  No.  55  and  House 
Bill  No.  282,  which  were  signed  by  the  Governor  and  printed 
in  full  in  Alarch  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal. 


Iowa. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  95. 

By  Senator  Hamill. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  State  Dairy  Inspector, 
and  fixing  the  salaries  of  said  officers  and  regulating  the  sale 
of  milk  and  cream. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  157. 

By  Senator  Balkema. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  can¬ 
neries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  dairies,  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  confectioneries,  restaurants,  hotels,  gro¬ 
ceries,  meat  markets  and  all  other  food  producing  establish¬ 
ments,  manufactories,  or  other  places  where  food  is  pre¬ 
pared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  distributed,  and 
vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for  transportation ;  regulat¬ 
ing  the  health  of  operatives,  employes,  clerks,  drivers  and  all 
other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who  handle  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  product; 
defining  food,  regulating  the  wholesomeness  of  food  manu¬ 
factured,  prepared,  packed,  sold,  distributed  or  transported ; 
defining  the  duties  of  the  state  food  and  dairy  commissioner 
in  relation  thereto. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  172. 

By  Air.  AIcAIanus. 

Regulates  the  sale  of  ice  cream  and  defines  ice  cream  as 
the  frozen  product  of  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  cream  and 
sugar.  Requires  a  12  per  cent  standard  of  milk  fat  and 
not  more  than  .3  of  one  per  cent  of  acidity.  Permits  one 
per  cent  of  harmless  thickener.  For  fruit  ice  cream  requires 
the  use  of  sound,  clean,  mature  fruits.  For  nut  ice  cream 
requires  sound  non-rancid  nuts. 

Passed  Senate. 
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SENATE  BILL  NO.  33.j. 

By  Mr.  McCall. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Is  a  bill  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  regidating  the  appointment  of  assistants,  pro¬ 
viding  for  compensation  and  defining  the  term  “misbranded.” 
Passed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  247. 

By  Mr.  Beebe. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  ice  cream. 

Passed. 


Kansas. 

SENATE  BILL  NO  486. 

By  Senator  Fagerburg. 

Is  an  act  concerning  weights  and  measures  and  specifically 
states  how  apples,  grapes  and  other  similar  commodities 
shall  be  sold  and  defining  the  standard  size  of  barrels. 
HOUSE  BILL  NO.  948. 

By  Mr.  Herr. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  weights  and  measures  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  thereof ;  designates  capacity  of  boxes  in  which  apples 
and  similar  commodities  shall  be  sold ;  regulates  the  sale,  as 
to  measure,  of  grapes,  cranberries  and  other  similar  fruits; 
requires  the  marking  of  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  or  keg 
in  which  pickles,  vinegars  or  oils  are  sold. 


Maine. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  - - . 

By  Mr.  Libby. 

A  bill  relating  to  foods  and  drugs  and  also  to  commercial 
feedings  stuffs. 

Provides  that  an  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  of  strength, 
quality,  or  purity  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established  by 
the  statute  or  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  It  provides,  however,  that  in  lieu  of 
this,  its  actual  standard  may  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  presence  and  the  quantity  of  any 
added  coloring  matter,  preservative,  or  chemical  or  drug  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count  to  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  to  fix  standards  for  food  products 
and  also  for  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

Section  14  authorizes  him  to  publish  results  of  the  analyses 
of  any  food,  drug,  or  commercial  feeding  stuff,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  manufacturer  and  such  information  as  to 
him  may  be  deemed  advisable. 


Massachusetts. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  186. 

Provides  that  all  packages  of  food  shall  bear  a  label  stat¬ 
ing  the  net  contents. 

SENATE  BILI.  NO.  290.  _ 

Requires  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  to  be 
stated  on  package  in  letters  or  figures  of  not  less  than  a 
quarter  inch  in  height. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  261. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  262. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  481. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  of  cans  and  packages  containing 
food.  Section  1  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
manufacturer,  importer  or  packer  or  other  person  who  manu¬ 
factures  Or  makes  goods  that  are  packed  in  cans  or  packages 
to  be  sold  in  Massachusetts  to  label  the  same  with  the  amount 
of  net  contents,  da}^  and  date  of  packing  and  the  place 
where  the  same  have  been  manufactured  or  packed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  482. 

Is  relative  to  the  marking  of  packages  containing  food.  It 
provides  as  follows :  “All  persons  or  corporations  selling  or 
exposing  for  sale  food  in  sealed  packages  must  have  plainly 
printed  on  the  face  of  each  package  the  weight  of  the  food  in 
the  package.” 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  735. 

Relieves  the  dealer  from  prosecution  when  he  can  establish 
a  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  jobber 
from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Elealth. 


HOUSE  BILL  NO.  740. 

Is  a  bill  to  make  uniform  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  National  Food  Law. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1094. 

Prohibits  sale  of  anj"  food  in  cartons  or  pasteboard  or 
any  packages,  tins,  cans,  barrels,  boxes  or  glass,  unless  there 
is  marked  upon  same  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1123. 

Amends  subdivision  8  of  Section  18  of  Chapter  75  of  the 
Revised  Laws  as  amended  by  Chapter  528  of  the  Acts  of 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “But  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  permitting  the  use  of 
cane  sugar  in  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  honey,  cocoa,  or  any 
other  food  product  in  which  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  as  a 
preservative  is  unnecessary.  Furthermore,”  so  that  said  act 
will  read  as  follows:  8.  If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic 
or  preservative  substance,  except  common  table  salt,  saltpeter, 
cane  sugar,  alcohol,  vinegar,  spices,  or,  in  smoked  food,  the 
natural  products  of  the  smoking  process.  The  provisions 
of  this  definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  article  if  it 
bears  a  label  on  which  the  presence  and  percentage  of  every 
such  antiseptic  or  preservative  substance  are  clearly  indicated, 
nor  shall  it  apply  to  such  portions  of  suitable  preservative 
substances  as  are  used  as  a  surface  application  for  preserving 
dried  fish  or  meat,  or  as  exist  in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues 
as  a  natural  component  thereof,  but  it  shall  apply  to  addi¬ 
tional  quantities.  Said  definitions  shall  not  apply  during  the 
year  1912  to  goods  which  were  held  in  stock  by  retail  deal¬ 
ers  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  said  year.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections  relative  to 
food  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  not  injurious 
to  health  and  which  are  recognized  as  ordinary  packages  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  is  distinctly  labeled  as  a  mdxture  or  com¬ 
pound  with  the  name  and  per  cent  of  each  ingredient  therein. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1125. 

Amends  Section  2  of  Chapter  528  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  words,  “All  cans, 
jugs  and  other  packages  containing  molasses  shall  be  plainly 
marked  by  an  adhesive  label  having  on  its  face  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  who  made  and  prepared  the  same 
with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  thereof,  in  letters 
of  the  size  and  description  “aforesaid,”  in  the  11th  to  16th 
lines,  inclusive,  of  said  section,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  2.  Section  23  of  said  Chapter  75  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words,  “Maple  Syrup,”  in  the  fifth  line, 
the  word  “or”  in  the  sixth  line,  and  the  words  “of  the  goods” 
in  the  eighth  line,  the  word  “thereof,”  so  as  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Section  23.  All  canned  articles  of  food  which  have 
been  prepared  from  dry  products  and  have  been  soaked  be¬ 
fore  canning  shall  be  plainly  marked  by  an  adhesive  label 
having  on  its  face  the  word  “Soaked”  in  letters  of  legible 
type,  not  smaller  than  two-line  pica. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO  1129. 

Relates  to  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1288. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  and  marking  of  net  weight  of  food 
products. 

HOUSE  BILL  Np.  1328. 

Section  1  requires  the  date  on  which  goods  are  put  in  cold 
storage  and  also  the  date  on  wTich  they  are  taken  out  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  2  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  cold  storage  food  unless 
it  is  labeled  with  a  statement  that  it  was  taken  from  cold 
storage  and  a  statement  of  the  length  of  time  during  w'hich 
it  was  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1403. 

I'his  bill  relates  to  giving  of  false  weight  or  measure. 


Minnesota. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Senator  Fosseen,  January  19,  1911. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  foods. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Pure 
Foods. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  468. 

By  Mr.  Llandlan. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Pure  Food  and  Health. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  1771,  Revised  Laws  1905,  as 
amended  by  Chapter  258.  General  Law'  of  1907.  prohibiting 
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the  manufacture  and  sale,  for  use  as  food,  of  certain  articles 
and  substances. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  250. 

By  Mr.  Skartum. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  use  false  weights  and 
providing  a  punishment  therefor. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  266. 

By  Mr.  Nelson. 

Same  as  House  Bill  No.  268. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  268. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Lee. 

Is  a  bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  of 
food  and  other  merchandise  and  prevent  and  punish  fraud 
and  deception.  The  bill  in  effect  is  a  net  weights  measure 
and  defines  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  gives 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  the  power  of  enforcement. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Retail  Trade. 

Favorably  reported. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  292. 

By  Mr.  Robertson. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  bleaching  of  flour  and  prevent 
fraud  and  deception  in  the  weight. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Pure  Food. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  476. 

By  Mr.  Hauge. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  concentrated  feeding  stuffs. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  589. 

By  Mr.  Nash. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  2729,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  re¬ 
lating  to  weights  and  measures. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  600. 

By  Mr.  Robertson. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Pure  Food. 

Is  a  bill  requiring  all  buildings  and  places  where  any  food 
products  are  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  deposited,  col¬ 
lected,  prepared,  produced  or  sold  shall  be  kept  and  main¬ 
tained  in  a  sanitary  condition,  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  such  places,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  and  punishments 
for  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  act. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  604. 

By  Mr.  Holmberg. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  and  punishment  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  647. 

By  Mr.  Jelinik. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  1791,  Revised  Laws,  1905.  as 
amended  by  Chapter  258,  General  Laws  of  1907,  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale,  for  use  as  food,  of  certain  articles 
and  substances. 


Missouri. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  64. 

By  Mr.  Greene. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  food  products  de¬ 
fined  in  Section  639  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  1909,  unless  such 
food  products  conform  to  the  standards  fixed  by  said  Section 
639. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  66. 

By  Senator  Green. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner. 

Pssscci 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  194. 

By  Senator  Brogan. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  non-alcoholic  drinks,  defining  the  same; 
and  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  offering  for  sale,  ex¬ 
posing  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
any  adulterated  or  misbranded  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

Psssccl 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  247. 

By  Senator  Alice. 

Is  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  meats,  fish  or  any  other 
kind  of  food  containing  the  salts  of  sulphurous  acid. 

HOUSE  BILL  Np.  275. 

Is  an  act  to  provide  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  can¬ 
neries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  confectioneries,  res¬ 
taurants,  hotels,  dining  cars,  groceries,  meat  markets,  dairies, 
creameries,  butter  factories,  cheese  factories  and  all  other 
food  producing  establishments,  manufacturies  or  other  places 
where  food  is  prepared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold 
or  distributed,  and  vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for  trans- 
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portation;  regulating  the  health  of  operatives,  employes, 
drivers  and  all  other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who 
handle  the  material  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  fin¬ 
ished  product;  defining  food;  regulating  the  wholesomeness 
of  food  manufactured,  prepared,  packed,  stored,  sold,  distrib¬ 
uted  or  transported,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  404. 

By  Mr.  Holcomb. 

Provides  that  any  product  of  food  which  shall  be  treated 
with  or  contain  any  of  the  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  or  other 
poisonous  preservatives  or  coloring  matter  is  declared  to  be 
unwholesome. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  465. 

By  Mr.  Paynter. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drug  law  of  the 
state  of  Missouri. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  658. 

By  Mr.  Tuggle. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  similar  products. 
HOUSE  BILL  NO.  712. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  11967  of  Chapter  125  of  Article 
One  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  relating  to  the 
weight  of  flour  in  barrels  and  sacks,  etc. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  722. 

By  Mr.  Holcomb. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  which 
contains  .salts  and  sulphurous  acid. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  966. 

By  Mr.  Tuggle. 

Is  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs, 
etc. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1096. 

(By  Mr.  Webster  (by  request). 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  6595  of  Article  One  of  Chapter 
50  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  of  1909,  entitled 
“Foods  and  Drugs,”  by  adding  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  said 
section. 


Montana. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  123. 

By  Mr.  Survant. 

Is  a  bill  for  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  to  provide  that  all 
boxes,  packages,  cans  and  cartons  containing  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  shall  have  stamped  thereon  the  net  weight 
therein  contained,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof.” 

Pcisscd 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  159. 

By  Mr.  Meyer. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  under  a  false  representation  as  to  what  said  article 
is,  or  where  said  article  was  manufactured  or  grown. 

Passed  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  34. 

By  Mr.  Donahue,  January  17,  1911. 

Is  a  general  food  and  drug  law. 

Favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  to  which  it 
was  referred. 

This  bill  was  amended,  on  January  28,  1911,  in  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  and  recommended  for  passage;  the 
amendment  prohibits  the  State  Board  of  Health  from  taking 
any  action  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  contravention 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Foods  and  Drugs  Act. 

Passed  House  and  Senate. 

Legislature  has  adjourned. 


Nebraska. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  285. 

By  Mr.  Bodinson. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

Is  a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  soda,  min¬ 
eral  and  carbonated  waters  and  other  non-alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  containing  saccharine  or  other  coal  tar  sweetness  and 
providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.  Advanced  to 
third  reading. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  276. 

By  Mr.  Hardin — By  request. 

Is  an  amendment  of  the  act  relating  to  the  Food,  Dairy 
and  Drug  Commission ;  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
chemist  to  analyze  all  samples  of  food,  drug  and  dairy  prod- 
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ucts:  provides  for  the  misbranding  of  foods  and  liquors; 
provides  for  net  weights  permitting,  however,  reasonable 
variations ;  provides  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  milk,  cream, 
ice  cream  or  any  other  dairy  product. 

This  bill  has  been  recommended  for  passage  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  with  the  following  amendments : 

Amend  Section  1,  line  6,  by  striking  out  the  words  and 
figures  “two  thousand  (2,000)”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  and  figures  “fifteen  hundred  (1,500).” 

Amend  Section  1,  line  12,  by  striking  out  the  word  “six” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “four.” 

.‘\inend  Section  1,  line  13,  by  adding  after  the  word  “in¬ 
spectors”  the  words  “who  shall  be  persons  of  experience  in 
dairy  matters.” 

.\mend  Section  2,  line  27,  by  inserting  between  the  words 
“of”  and  “weight”  the  word  “minimum.” 

.\mend  Section  2,  line  27,  by  striking  out  the  colon  after 
the  word  “count”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

.Amend  Section  2,  lines  27  and  28,  by  striking  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  “Provided,  however,  that  reasonable  variation 
shall  be  permitted  and  that  tolerance  shall  be  established  by 
rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.” 

-Amend  Section  3,  line  7,  by  inserting  after  the  word  “less” 
the  words  “per  annum.” 

.Amend  Section  3,  line  8,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
“thereof”  the  words  “per  annum.” 

Amend  Section  3,  line  9,  by  inserting  after  the  word  “sale” 
the  words  “at  wholesale,  except  churches  or  benevolent  or¬ 
ganizations  in  social  or  special  benefit  entertainments.” 

.Amend  Section  4,  line  5,  by  striking  out  the  word  “insani¬ 
tary”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “unsanitary.” 

■Amend  Section  4,  line  9,  by  striking  out  the  word  “rinse” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “clean.” 

Pci  sscd 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  436 
By  Mr.  Clayton  and  others. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drug  law  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Nevada. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  17. 

By  Mr.  Myers. 

Relates  to  the  adoption  as  standards  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States;  pro¬ 
vides  for  making  net  weight  on  packages  and  containers. 

Passed  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  is  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  206. 

By  Mr.  Mayers. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Is  an  act  to  provide  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  any 
place  where  any  food  products  are  manufactured,  packed, 
stored,  deposited,  collected,  prepared,  produced  or  sold  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  act,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 
HOUSE  BILL  NO.  212. 

By  Mr.  Bulmer. 

Is  an  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation 
of  adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous  or 
deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors  and  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  and  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act. 

New  Hampshire. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  112. 

By  Mr.  Haskell. 

Relates  to  the  sanitary  production  of  food  and  gives  the 
State  Board  of  Health  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  enforce  the  same. 

The  above  bill  has  passed  the  House  with  amendments 
striking  out  all  of  Section  6  after  the  word  “Treasurer”  in 
second  line. 


New  Jersey. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  5. 

By  Mr.  James. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  foods.  Requires  food  put 
in  cold  storage  to  be  stamped  with  day,  month  and  year  when 
received  and  da)',  month  and  year  when  taken  out;  also 
prohibits  any  kind  of  food  from  being  kept  in  cold  storage 
more  than  six  months  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  no  longer  than  one  year  even  with  con¬ 
sent. 


Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  190. 

By  Mr.  Bacharach. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Is  a  bill  to  prevent  the  giving  of  short  weights  and 
measures. 

Passed. 


New  York. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  521. 

By  Mr.  McClelland. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  similar  products. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  277. 

By  Mr.  Miller. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  cider  vinegar. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  544. 

By  Mr.  Spielberg. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Codes. 

Is  a  bill  requiring  that  all  food  products  shall  bear  a  label, 
giving  the  day,  year  and  month  when  the  said  product  was 
canned. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  726. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  net  weights  and  measures. 

HOUSE  BILL  Na  729. 

By  Mr.  Martin. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  butterine  and  similar  products. 


North  Carolina. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SENATE  BILL  NO.  1149. 

By  Committee  on  Health. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  the  Food  Law,  Chapter  368,  Public 
Acts  1908. 

HOUSE  BILL. 

By  Mr.  Roberts. 

Is  a  bill  to  present  the  sale  of  any  food  product,  merchan¬ 
dise  or  other  commodity  by  false  weight. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances, 
January  31,  1911. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1163. 

By  Dr.  Kent. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  present  food 
law  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1203. 

By  Mr.  Nunn. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances. 
Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  meal  and  flour  by  retail. 
Legislature  has  adjourned. 


North  Dakota. 

SENATE  BILL 
By  Mr.  Kennedy. 

This  bill  relates  to  the  matter  of  net  weight  of  bread  and 
lard  and  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  is  the 
only  one  in  the  state  affecting  food  control  legislation  and 
is  signed  by  the  Governor.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Americ.-^n  Food  Journal. 

Legislature  has  adjourned. 

Ohio. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  74. 

By  Senator  Deaton. 

Relates  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses  and 
places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  therein. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  147. 

By  Mr.  Bertsch. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactureres  and  Commerce. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  6418  of  the  General  Code  of 
Ohio  which  relates  to  the  selling  of  articles  of  merchandise 
by  weight.  The  bill  is  apparently  one  to  require  food  to  be 
sold  -by  net  weight. 

Favorably  reported. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  231. 

By  Mr.  Jones. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  13128  of  the  General  Code,  rela¬ 
tive  to  requiring  articles  of  human  food  when  sold  in  a  case. 
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<an  or  package  to  be  stamped  or  labeled  with  the  net  weight 
thereof  on  said  case,  can  or  package. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  253. 

By  Mr.  Guard. 

Is  a  hill  relating  to  ice  cream. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  312. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  food  law  of  Ohio  so  as  to  apply 
to  cold  storage  foods. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  355. 

By  Mr.  Finlay. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  baking  powder. 


Oklahoma. 

✓ 

Thi>  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and 
has  become  a  law,  and  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  .\meric.\n  Foon  Journal. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  10(1. 

Is  a  bill  to  make  uniform  the  laws  regarding  the  sale  of 
goods  in  bulk. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  166. 

By  Mr.  McMechan. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  29  of  Article  1  of  Chapter  18 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  Oklahoma.  1909,  entitled  “An  act  reg¬ 
ulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods,  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines”  and  Section  29  “A”  relates  chiefly  to  the  manufacture 
of  any  vinegar,  except  that  made  by  fermentation  of  apples 
or  distillation  of  grain. 

Section  29  B  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  in  Okla¬ 
homa  any  vinegar  not  stamped  or  labeled  on  its  container  in 
legible  type  its  true  contents. 

Section  2.  For  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health 
and  safety  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  by  rea¬ 
son  whereof  it  is  necessary  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  294. 

By  Air.  Glover. 

Takes  the  place  of  House  Bill  No.  155  and  relates  to  the 
adulteration  of  mill  products  manufactured  or  sold  in  the 
state  of  Oklahoma. 

It  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  mill  products 
unless  the  parcel,  package,  sack  or  receptacle  containing  the 
same  be  labeled  in  plain  and  intelligible  words  with  the 
weight,  kind  and  character  of  the  product,  and  the  different 
percentages  of  its  ingredients. 

Section  29  C  makes  it  unlawful  for  any^  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  this  state,  any  vinegar 
containing  any  coloring  matter  except  that  is  produced  by 
the  addition  of  burnt  granulated  sugar. 

Passed. 

Oregon. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  311. 

By  Mr.  Abrams. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  legislature  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  is  the  only  legislation  affecting  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Department.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  American  Food  Journal. 

I'he  Legislature  has  adjourned. 


Pennsylvania. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  197. 

By  Mr.  McNichol. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  3  of  the  Food  Law  by  omitting 
“saccharin”  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

SENA'l'E  BILL  NO.  138. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  198. 

By  Mr.  McNichol. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  cold  storage  foods. 

SEN.ATE  BILL 
By  Senator  Huff. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage,  etc. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  769. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  purchasing 
food  or  non-alcoholic  drinks  in  any  container  belonging  to 
the  manufacturer,  jobber,  wholesale  dealer  or  distributor 
which  is  to  be  returned  to  said  manufacturer,  jobber  or 
wholesale  dealer  or  distributor  to  keep  container  longer  than 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 


thereof.  The  law  makes  it  necessary  for  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  such  container  to  return  the  same  to  the  owner. 


Rhode  Island. 

HOUSE  BILL. 

Bv  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  net  weights  and  measures. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  food  product  in  package 
form  unless  the  net  quantity  of^'ccntents  shall  be  plainly  and 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 


South  Carolina. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  216. 

Is  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  inspection  tax  on  all  alcoholic 
liquors  and  beverages  shipped  into  this  state,  to  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  and  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
impure  and  adulterated  liquors  into  this  state. 


South  Dakota. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  37. 

By  Mr.  Morrissev. 

Requires  the  publication  in  official  papers  of  the  list  of 
adulterated  and  misbranded  foods,  beverages,  candies,  drugs, 
etc.,  as  reported  by  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

This  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  is  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  47. 

By  Mr.  Curtiss. 

Relates  to  food  products  and  is  an  amendment  to  Section  6, 
Chapter  163,  of  the  laws  of  1909.  The  principal  amendment 
is  to  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  6  so  that  it  shall  provide 
that  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded. 

“Third.  If  every  package,  bottle,  or  container  does  not 
bear  the  true  net  weight,  the  name  of  the'  real  manufacturers, 
or  jobbers,  and  the  true  grade  or  class  of  the  product,  the 
same  to  be  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  principal  label  in 
clear  and  distinct  English  words  in  black  type  on  a  white 
background,  said  type  to  be  in  size  uniform  with  that  used 
to  name  the  brand  or  producer.” 

This  bill  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and 
signed  by  Governor. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  171. 

Indefinitely  postponed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  21. 

By  Mr.  P.  W.  Petersen. 

Is  a  stock  food  and  feeding  stuffs  measure  and  requires 
that  such  should  be  licensed.  Has  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  44. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

Is  an  act  changing  the  name  of  the  South  Dakota  Food 
Department.  Has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  45. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

Is  an  amendment  to  the  present  Food  Law  correcting  a 
flaw  in  the  section  covering  shipping.  The  amendment  to 
Section  4  gives  the  Commission  authority  over  substances 
that  in  themselves  are  not  foods  but  are  intended  to  be  added 
to  foods,  such  as  Mrs.  Price’s  Cannin<^  Compound. 

The  amendment  to  Section  21  permits  the  sale  of  vinegar 
containing  only  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  whereas  the  present 
law  requires  only  4%  per  cent.  This  bill  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  and  has  been  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  80. 

By  Mr.  Knight. 

Is  an  amendment  to  the  present  linseed  oil  law  decreasing 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  sufficiently  so  that  actions  may  be 
brought  in  justice  courts. 

It  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

Legislature  adjourned  March  6. 


Tennessee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  321. 

By  Mr.  Brown. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drug  law  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It  is  identical  with  House  Bill  No.  428. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.'  515. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  Tennessee  by 
inserting  after  Section  6  a  sub-section  providing  that  in  the 
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retail  handling  of  such  food  stuffs  as  grains,  cereals  and  bulk 
coffee,  they  shall  be  securely  kept  in  galvanized  iron  bins. 

Legislature  has  taken  a  recess  until  March  27. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  178. 

By - . 

Is  a  hill  relating  to  Stock  Foods. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  288. 

Is  a  bill  covering  the  retail  handling  of  foodstuffs  in  bulk 
in  towns  of  15,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  288. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  428. 

Introduced  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Marshall. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drugs  act  of  Ten¬ 
nessee:  “(2)  By  inserting  in  sub-section  2,  under  the  head, 
'in  case  of  foods,’  immediately  following  the  word  ‘acetani¬ 
lide’  and  preceding  the  words  ‘or  any  derivative,’  these  words, 
‘antipryine  or  acetphenetidine.’ 

“(4)  By  changing  sub-section  4,  under  the  head  ‘in  case  of 
foods,’  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows:  ‘If  the  package, con¬ 
taining  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  de¬ 
vice  regarding  the  ingredients  of  the  substance  contained 
therein,  which  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular,  provided  that  an  article  of  food 
which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  in¬ 
gredient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded 
if  in  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to 
plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends, 
the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,”  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale;  provided  further  that  the  term  “blend”  as  used  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not 
excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  only ;  and  provided 
further  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  dis¬ 
close  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration 
or  misbranding.’  ” 

Texas. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  227. 

By  Messrs.  Hill,  Huhbart,  Goodner  and  McKinney. 

Proposes  to  amend  the  food  law  of  Texas  by  consolidating 
the  Stock  Food  Law  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  Texas. 

It  proposes  to  repeal  Section  24  of  the  present  food  law 
and  substitute  a  new  section  in  place  of  it.  The  new  section 
provides  for  the  seizing  and  condemning  of  articles  of  food 
which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded.  It  follows  closely 
Section  10  of  the  National  Food  Law.  It  provides  that  in 
case  foods  are  condemned  the  District  Attorney  prosecuting 
the  case  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  $15  over  and  above  the 
fees  allowed  under  the  general  act  of  the  state. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  repeal  Section  5  of  the  present 
food  law  of  Texas  and  in  place  of  that  section  substitute  the 
following : 

“All  manufacturers  of  foods  and  drugs  doing  business  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  or  all  such  persons  as  shall  bring  into 
and  offer  for  sale  within  the  State,  any  article  of  food  or 
drug  shall  register  their  firm,  names  and  addresses  with 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and  shall  pay  to  said 
Commissioner  a  fee  of  $1  for  such  registration  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year.  Such  fees  shall  be 
turned  over  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  State  Treasurer  and 
set  apart  as  a  fund  to  be  known  as  ‘The  Pure  Food  Fund,’ 
which  fund,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  may, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  be  used  by 
the  Commissioner  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner’s  Department.  The  amount  for  such 
expenses  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  upon  his  war¬ 
rant  drawn  upon  the  State  Treasury.” 

Legislature  has  adjourned. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  271. 

By  Mr.  Baker. 

Makes  it  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  in  the  State  of 
Texas  anv  article  of  food  or  drink  to  which  has  been  added 
“cocaine,”  caffeine,  acetanilide,  morphine,  phenacetin,  opium, 
heroin,  alphn  or  beta  eucainc,  canabis  indica  or  chloral  hy¬ 
drate.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  390. 

By  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  White. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  use  and  sale  of  all  drugs  that  are 
added  to  any. food  or  drink  by  providing  that  “any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  who  shall  manufacture,  offer  for  sale,  or 


sell  any  food  or  drink  for  man  to  which  has  been  added  any 
drug  not  now  included  under  the  pure  food  laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  shall  place  on  the  container,  in  a  way  that  will  be 
plainly  reaelable  by  the  public,  these  words :  ‘This  food  or 
drink  contains  the  drug  or  drugs’  (here  giving  the  name  of 
the  drug  or  drugs  in  such  food  or  drink).  That  every  place 
where  any  food  or  drink  for  man  is  sold  to  which  has  been 
added  any  drug  not  now  included  under  the  pure  food  law,, 
federal  or  state,  shall  notify  the  public  and  users  of  any  such 
food  or  drink  by  displaying  in  plain  view  of  the  public  a 
large  placard,  20x30  inches,  on  which  shall  be  in  letters  not 
less  than  three  inches  square  the  name  of  the  drink  or  food 
and  the  words,  ‘This  food  or  drink  contains  ths  drug  or 
drugs’  (here  name  of  the  drug  or  drugs  shall  be  placed).” 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Utah. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Smith. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  marking,  stamping  and  brand¬ 
ing  of  cans,  bottles,  casks,  kegs,  barrels,  or  other  receptacles 
used  in  the  handling  and  transportation  of  dairy  products, 
ice  cream,  milk  or  cream,  and  the  selection  and  adoption  of 
such  mark  or  brand ;  prohibiting  any  person,  company  or 
corporation  from  adopting  or  using  any  brand  or  mark 
which  has  been  selected,  designated  or  appropriated;  making 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  other  than  the  rightful  owner  to 
use  any  can,  bottle,  cask,  keg,  barrel  or  other  receptacle 
marked  or  branded  as  herein  provided,  or  to  deface  or  re¬ 
move  any  such  brand,  mark  or  stamp ;  providing  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  requiring  its  enforcement 
by  the  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner. 

January  19.  1911.  Read  first  time  and  referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health. 

Bill  reported  favor.ably. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  Cu. 

By  Mr.  Badger  (By  Request). 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Sections  729,  735,  739,  741,  745,  746x 
746x1  Id,  746x3.  746x5,  746x14,  746x15  Id,  746x16.  746x17. 
746x20,  746x23  of  Chapter  1,  and  Section  746x26  of  Compiled’ 
Laws  of  Utah,  1907,  relating  to  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  ;™food  defined:  labeling  of  extracts;  baking  pow¬ 
der;  adulterated  dairy  products;  cheese;  bottles  and  vessels 
to  be  cleaned ;  cows  kept  on  premises  where  contagious  disease 
exists;  search  warrant:  seizure;  confiscation;  vinegar!  duties 
of  attorneys;  penalty  for  violation,  and  stamping-  of  butter. 
Also  repealing  Section  746x13  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  1907. 

January  23,  1911.  Read  first  time  and  referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Plealth. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  with  amendments 
by  Committee  on  Public  Health,  also  the  standard  for  butter 

Reported  favorably  in  the  House. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  66. 

By  Mr.  Funk. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies 
and  creameries,  also  providing  for  canning  factories  to  wash 
vegetables  and  fruits;  regulating  the  sale  of  soda  fountain 
syrups  and  flavorings,  and  coloring  matter  in  food  products : 
the  sanitary  operation  of  slaughter  houses;  providing  for  the- 
proper  use  of  milk  cans,  and  the  standard  measure  for  Bab¬ 
cock  milk  and  cream  tests  and  correct  readings,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  violation  thereof. 

January  24,  1911  Read  first  and  second  times  and  referred' 
to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Rill  favorably  reported  by  Senate  committee. 

Washington. 

SENATF  BTLl  NO  M. 

By  Mr.  Meyers. 

A  bill  relating  to  the  “sanitation  of  [ood-prodneing  estab¬ 
lishments. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  36. 

Rv  Mr.  Meyers. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  preservatives  and  coloring 
matter  in  meats  and  meat  food  praducts  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  and  coloring  matter  in  such  products.  It 
makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  meat  or  meats  containing  any 
preservatives  or  coloring  matters  other  than  common  salt,, 
saltpeter,  pure  spices,  sugar  and  wood  smoke. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  37. 

’  Is  a  hill  relating  to  Fish. 

'senate  bill  no.  188. 

By  Mr.  Bowen. 

Is  an  act  defining  adulteration  of  and  establishing  standards; 
for  certain  dairy  products. 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  100. 

By  Mr.  Carlyon. 

Relates  to  the  selling  or  advertising  of  oysters. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  36L 
By  Mr.  Woolridge. 

Is  a  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain  preservatives. 


Wisconsin. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  113. 

By  Mr.  True. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  230. 

By  Senator  Donald. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  fish  or  shell  fish  containing  any  artificial 
■coloring,  bleaching  compound  or  any  article  or  constituent 
forbidden  by  any  statute  of  the  state.  It  also  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  sell  any  such  canned  articles  unless  each  can 
shall  bear  a  label  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  true  name 
or  contents  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or 
packer  canning  the  same  or  the  dealer  who  sells  the  same. 

Favorably  reported. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  254. 

By  Mr.  James. 

Is  a  bill  tp  create  Section  1410ba  of  the  statutes,  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  additional  assistant  dairy  and  food 
commissioners  and  dairy  and  food  inspectors  relating  to  the 
salary  of  the  stenographer  and  confidential  clerk  for  the 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor,  and  repealing  so  much  of  Section  1410  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  and  of  Chapter  144  of  the  law's  of  1903  as  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  agents  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
SENATE  BILL  NO.  381. 

By  Mr.  Donald. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Pubic  Welfare. 

Is  a  bill  to  repeal  Sections  4599,  4607b-10,  4607b-12,  4607b-l. 
4fi071,  4608  and  4608u  of  the  statutes  relating  to  pure  foods. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  435. 

Bv  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Is  a  bill  to  repeal  Section  4601-la,  and  to  create  a  new 
section  to  be  designated  Section  4601-la  of  the  statutes  relat¬ 
ing  to  syrups,  molasses  and  glucose  mixtures. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  549A. 

By  Mr.  Perry. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 


Is  a  bill  to  amend  Sub-section  la  of  Section  4601  of  the 
present  food  law  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  substance 
of  the  bill  is  to  legalize  the  sale  of  corn  syrup  under  the 
name  of  "corn  syrup." 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  616. 

By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufacture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  622. 

By  Mr.  Monson.  . 

Is  a  bill_  to  create  Section  4607m  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  publication  of  facts  regarding  convictions  for  violations 
of  the  dairy,  food  and  drugs  laws. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  739. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Sub-section  8  of  Section  4601-42  of  the 
statutes,  relating  to  food  products,  definitions  and  standards. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  753. 

By  Mr.  Rohan. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  1670  of  the  statutes,  providing 
that  purchasers  of  cheese  shall  correctly  weigh  the  same 
and  pay  therefor  according  to  the  agreement  made  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  808. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  an  act  to  create  Section  4607-d-3  of  the  statutes,  relat¬ 
ing  to  artificial  coloring  matter  in  butter. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  810. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  4607p  of  the  statutes,  regulating 
the  sale  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine. 

HOUSE  BILL  875A. 

By  Mr.  Crow'ell. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend_  Section  1410a  of  the  statutes,  relating  to 
the  pow'ers  and  duties  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 


Wyoming. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  81. 

This  bill  passed  both  branches  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
will  be  in  effect  July  1,  1911,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  The  American  Food  Journ.al. 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  has  adjourned. 


PASSED  STATE  FOOD,  DIARY,  DRUG  AND 

SANITARY  LAWS 


INDIANA 

Senate  Bill  No.  18.  AN  ACT 

For  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception  by  regulating  cold  storage 
and  refrigerating  warehouses,  the  holding  of  food  products  stored  therein  and  the  sale  of  such  products, 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  state  board  of  health  in  relation  thereto. 


£e  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 

Section  1.  That  all  food  products  which  are  placed  or 
stored  in  any  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  w'arehouse  in  this 
state  shall  be  marked,  stamped  or  tagged,  either  upon  the 
product  itself  or  on  the  original  package  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
closed,  with  the  date  when  it  was  placed  or  stored  in  any  such 
-cold  storage  or  refrigerating  w'arehouse ;  and  all  such  food 
products  when  removed  from  any  such  cold  storage  or  re¬ 
frigerating  warehouse  shall  in  addition  be  marked,  stamped  or 
tagged  w'ith  the  date  when  such  product  was  removed  from 
any  such  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse:  Provided, 
however,  that  when  such  products  are  removed  for  interstate 
shipment  such  marking,  stamping  or  tagging  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired.  And  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  a  cold  storage  or  re¬ 
frigerating  w'arehouse  shall  be  defined  as  one  employing  re¬ 
frigerating  machinery  or  ice  for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration, 
whether  for  public  or  private  use,  and  shall  not  apply  to  ice 
boxes  used  for  temporary  protection  only. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  food  products  which  shall  be  placed  or 
stored  in  any  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  after  the 
■passage  of  this  act  shall  not  be  kept  in  such  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse  for  a  longer  period  than  nine  months 
after  the  same  has  first  been  placed  or  stored  therein,  nor 
placed  or  stored  in  any  other  cold  storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouse  after  nine  months  from  the  time  when  such  food 


products  were  first  placed  in  a  cold  storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouse:  Provided,  however,  that  any  meat,  fish,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce,  or 
any  other  perishable  food  stuffs  w'hich  shall  have  been  held  in 
cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  for  more  than  nine 
months  shall  be  reported  by  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
operating  such  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  the 
state  board  of  health,  and  any  such  food  product  shall  be  in¬ 
spected  and  if  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  food  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  fortlnvith  to  and  before  the  nearest  circuit  or  city 
judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  w'ho  shall  order  that  such  food 
product  shall  be  drenched  with  kerosene  oil  or  rendered  into 
grease  and  tankage  or  otherwise  made  unfit  for  food  as  the 
court  may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  food  products  now  in  any  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse  in  this  state  shall  be  removed  from 
cold  storage  and  placed  upon  the  market  within  nine  months 
from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  food  product  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  this  state  which  shall  har  e  been  placed  or  stored  in  any 
cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  outside  of  this  state 
unless  it  shall  have  been  marked,  stamped  or  tagged  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  sell  or  have  in  its  possession  with  the  intent  of 
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selling,  or  offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  any  package,  box, 
bale,  barrel,  tnb  or  other  receptacle  in  which  any  meats,  fish, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden 
produce,  or  any  other  perishable  food  stuffs  are  packed  or 
contained  and  which  has  been  taken  or  removed  from  any 
cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse,  where  the  stamp 
showing  the  date  such  articles  of  food  were  placed  in  any 
such  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  defaced,  altered,  or  destroyed,  or  is  not  plainly  legible, 
nor  shall  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  sell,  either  at  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail,  any  storage  eggs  as  fresh  eggs,  and  all  invoices 
shall  plainly  state  whether  such  eggs  are  storage  or  fresh ; 
and  when  such  eggs  are  sold  at  retail,  in  case  eggs  so  sold  have 
been  in  storage  for  thirty  days,  there  shall  be  placed  in  or  on 
the  receptacle  containing  them,  in  full  view  of  the  public,  a 
card  not  smaller  than  si.x  inches  in  width  by  six  inches  in 
length,  upon  which  shall  be  printed  the  words  “cold  storage,” 
in  plain  gothic  letters  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  and 
the  wrapper,  bag  or  container  in  which  said  eggs  are  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  retailer  shall  be  plainly  stamped  with 
the  words  “cold  storage.” 

Sec.  6.  I'hat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  carrying  on,  engaged  in,  or  conducting  a  business  of 
storing  perishable  food  or  keeping  or  maintaining  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  or  refrigerating  warehouse  where  meats,  fish,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce,  or 
any  other  perishable  food  stuffs  are  stored,  to  keep  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  the  receipts  and  withdrawals  of  all  products 
so  received  or  withdrawn  and  the  state  board  of  health  shall 
have  free  access  to  these  records  at  any  time. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  desiring  to 
carry  on,  engage  in  or  conduct  a  business  of  storing  perishable 
food,  or  to  keep,  maintain  or  operate  a  cold  storage  or  re¬ 
frigerating  warehouse  where  meats,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  poul¬ 
try,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce,  or  any  other  per¬ 
ishable  food  stuffs  are  stored,  shall  make  application  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  state  board  of  health  for  that  purpose,  in  which  ap¬ 
plication  shall  be  declared  the  location  at  which  said  business 
is  proposed  to  be  carried  on.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application 
the  state  board  of  health  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be 
made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  of  business  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  applicant.  If  upon  e.xamination  said  place  of 
business  is  found  to  be  in  a  sanitar}^  condition,  clean  and  suit¬ 
able  for  said  purpose,  the  state  board  of  health  shall  cause  a 
license  to  be  issued  such  applicant,  authorizing  such  applicant 
to  carrv  on  said  business  for  and  during  the  period  of  one 
year.  The  said  license  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  by  such 
applicant  of  a  license  fee  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  to  the  treasurer 
of  state.  I'lie  license  fees  so  paid  shall  be  held  by  the  treas¬ 


urer  of  state  as  a  fund  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act  and  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  unexpended  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  general  fund. 

All  disbursements  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  by  warrant  drawn  upon  the  treasurer  of  state 
after  the  filing  with  the  auditor  of  state  all  vouchers  and  bills 
as  now  provided  for  by  law. 

In  the  event  that  said  place  of  business  shall  be  conducted  in 
an  unsanitary  manner  or  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of 
health  to  revoke  said  license  and  to  close  the  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse  until  such  time  as  it  may  again  be  in 
a  sanitary  condition,  clean  and  suitable  for  use. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of 
health  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  state  food  and  drug  commissioner,  the  food  inspectors 
of  the  state  board  of  health,  and  the  state,  county  and  city  and 
town  health  officers  shall  have  full  power  at  all  times  to  enter 
every  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar  occupied  or  used 
or  suspected  of  being  occupied  or  used  as  a  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse,  and  to  inspect  the  premises,  and  if 
upon  such  inspection  any  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  ware¬ 
house  or  any  employer,  employe,  or  other  person  is  found  tO’ 
be  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  if  the  meats, 
fish,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  game,  fruit,  farm  or  garden 
products  or  any  other  perishable  food  stuffs  stored  therein, 
are  not  marked,  stamped  or  tagged  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  are  found  to  be  unfit  for  food,  the 
officer  or  inspector  making  the  inspection  shall  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  of  said  violation  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
county  or  circuit  wherein  such  violations  occur,  who  shall 
prosecute  all  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  adopt  such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enforce  this  act  and  violation  of  said  rules 
shall  be  punished  on  conviction  as  set  forth  in  section  9  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished 
for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $50,  for  the  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $100  and  for  the  third  and  subsequent  offenses 
by  a  fine  of  $200  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  thirty  (30)  nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  days,  and  each 
day  on  which  the  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  is 
found  to  be  in  violation  of,  or  the  employer,  employe,  or  other 
person  is  found  to  be  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate  offense. 

Sec.  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  statute  are  hereby  repealed. 


House  Bill  No.  55.  AN  ACT 

To  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale  or  offering  for  sale 
any  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs,  defining  foods  and  drugs,  stating  wherein  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs  consist,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  state  board  of  health  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  foods  and  drugs,  their  inspection,  purity  and  misbranding,  regulating  the  slaughter  of  animals 
and  their  preparation  for  food,  providing  an  appropriation  for  enforcement,  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  state  food  and  drug  commissioner,  declaring  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  laws,  rules  and 


ordinances  concerning  foods  and  drugs,  repealing 
gency,’’  approved  March  4,  1907. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

Section  1.  That  section  3  of  the  above  entitled  act  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  3.  That  no  person  either  by  himself,  his  servant  or 
agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another  person,  shall  sell, 
exchange  or  deliver,  or  have  in  his  custodj'  or  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  e.xpose  or  offer  for  sale  or 
exchange,  adulterated  milk  or  milk  to  which  water  or  any  for¬ 
eign  substance  has  been  added  or  milk  produced  by  sick  or 
diseased  cows,  or  milk  from  which  the  cream  or  a  part  there¬ 
of  has  been  removed,  or  milk  which  is  not  of  standard  quality, 
or  milk  collected  and  kept  or  handled  under  conditions  which 
are  not  cleanly  and  sanitary,  or  milk  which  contains  z'isible 
dirt,  or  milk  which  contains  less  than  8V2  per  cent  of  milk 
solids  exclusive  of  fat.  and  3.25  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  or  milk 
which  contains  any  added  color  or  preservative,  or  as  pas¬ 
teurized  milk,  milk  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  at  least  145  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  thirty  minutes 
or  1()5  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  thirty  seconds:  Provided,  hozv- 
cver,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  skim  milk  when  such  skim  milk  is  sold  as  and  plainly 
labeled  “skim  milk.” 

Sec.  2.  That  section  4  of  the  above  entitled  act  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Section  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  per- 


acts  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emer- 

sons,  firm  or  corporation  to  sell  within  this  state  or  to  have  in 
his  or  their  possession  to  sell  within  this  state,  for  human 
food,  the  carcass  or  parts  of  carcasses  of  any  animal  which 
has  been  slaughtered,  prepared,  handled  or  kept  under  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions;  and  unsanitary  conditions  shall  be  deemed 
to  exist  wherever  and  whenever  any  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  appear  or  are  found,  to  wit:  If  the 
slaughter  house  is  dilapidated  and  in  a  state  of  decay,  if  the 
floors  or  side  walls  are  soaked  with  decaying  blood  or 
other  animal  matter,  if  efficient  fly  screens  are  not  provided,  if 
the  drainage  of  the  slaughter  house  or  slaughter  house  yard 
is  not  efficient,  if  maggots  or  filthy  pools  or  hog  wallows 
exist  in  the  slaughter  house  yard  or  under  the  slaughter 
house,  if  the  water  supply  used  in  connection  with  tUc 
cleansing  or  preparing  of  carcasses  is  not  pure  and  unpolluted, 
if  hogs  are  kept  in  the  slaughter  house  yard  or  fed  therein 
on  animal  offal,  or  if  the  odors  of  putrefaction  plainly  exist 
therein,  if  carcases  or  parts  of  carcasses  are  transported  from 
place  to  place  when  not  covered  with  clean  white  cloths,  or 
if  kept  in  unclean  or  bad  smelling  refrigerators,  or  if  kept  in 
unclean  or  bad  smelling  cold  storage  rooms.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  peace  and  all  health  officers  to  seize  any  animal 
carcass  or  parts  of  carcasses,  or  any  domestic  or  wild  fowl, 
eggs,  game  or  fish  found  to  be  unwholesome  and  which  are 
intended  for  sale  or  offered  for  sale  for  human  food  which 
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lias  been  slaughtered  and  prepared,  handled  or  kept  under  un- 
sanitarv  conditions  as  herein  detined,  and  to  deliver  the  same 
forthwith  to  anti  before  the  netirest  circuit  or  city  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  together  with  all  information  obtained, 
and  said  judge  or  said  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  a  proper 
affidavit  being  filed,  shall  issue  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  all 
persons  shown  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  an  early  date  thereafter.  Any 
person,  jiersons,  firm  or  corporation  found  guilt}'  of  violating 

House  Bill  No.  282. 


any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  as  provided 
in  section  10  of  this  act,  and  the  meat,  fowl,  eggs,  game  or  fish 
in  question  shall  be  drenched  with  kerosene  oil  or  rendered 
into  grease  and  tankage  or  otherwise  made  unfit  for  food,  as 
the  court  may  direct.  ’ 

Sec.  3.  I'hat  whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  the  same  shall  take  effect  and 
he  in  full  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


AN  ACT 


Concerning  scales,  weights  and  measures,  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof  and  for  the  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  of  articles  below  standard  weight,  or  measure. 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 

Section  1.  1  hat  the  standard  weights  and  measures  fur¬ 

nished  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  joint  resolution  of  congress  approved  June  14,  1836, 
and  any  additions  thereto  and  renewals  thereof  certified  to  by 
the  United  States  bureau  of  standards  and  weights,  meas¬ 
ures,  balances  and  apparatus  as  may  be  added  by  the  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  weights  and  measures  and  verified  by  the  United 
States  bureau  of  standards,  shall  be  the  standards  by  which 
all  state,  county  and  city  standards  shall  be  tried,  proved  and 
sealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  state  food  and  drug  commissioner  shall  be  the 
state  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures.  The  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  weights  and  measures  shall  take  charge  of  the 
standards  adopted  by  this  article  as  the  standards  of  the 
state ;  cause  them  to  be  kept  in  a  fireproof  building  belonging 
to  the  state,  from  which  they  shall  not  be  removed  except 
for  repairs  or  for  certification,  and  take  all  other  necessary 
precautions  for  their  safe  keeping.  He  shall  maintain  the 
state  standards  in  good  order  and  shall  submit  them  once  in 
ten  years  to  the  national  bureau  of  standards  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  He,  or  his  deputies  or  inspectors  by  his  direction,  shall 
correct  the  standards  of  the  several  cities  and  counties  and 
as  often  as  once  in  two  years  compare  the  same  with  those 
in  his  possession,  and  where  not  otherwise  provided  by  law 
he  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  weights,  meas¬ 
ures  and  measuring  and  weighing  devices  of  the  state,  and 
in  use  in  the  state.  He  shall  upon  the  written  request  of 
any  citizen,  firm,  corporation  or  institution  of  the  state,  test 
or  calibrate  weights,  measures,  weighing  or  measuring  de¬ 
vices  and  instruments  or  apparatus  used  as  standards  in  the 
state.  He.  or  his  deputies  or  inspectors  by  his  direction,  shall 
at  least  once  annually  test  all  scales,  w'eights  and  measures 
used  in  checking  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  supplies  in 
every  institution  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  board  of 
charities  and  he  shall  report  in  writing  his  findings  to  the 
executive  officer  of  the  institution  concerned,  d'he  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  weights  and  measures  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  the  .standards,  balances  and  other  apparatus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  state  and  take  receipt  for  the  same  from  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  office:  he  shall  annually  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  January  make  to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  work  done 
by  his  office;  he,  or  his  deputies  or  inspectors  at  his  direc¬ 
tion.  shall  at  least  once  in  two  _v'ears  visit  the  various  cities 
and  counties  of  the  state  which  have  appointed  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures  in  order  to  inspect  the  work  of  the 
local  sealers,  and  in  the  performance  of  such  duties  he  may 
inspect  the  weights,  measures,  balances  or  any  other  weighing 
or  measuring  appliances  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation. 
The  state  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures  shall  issue 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  county  and 
city  sealers  and  the  said  regulations  shall  govern  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  by  the  aforesaid  officers  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  may  in  their 
discretion  appoint  a  county  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
who  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  lioard  and  shall 
receive  a  compensation  to  be  determined  by  the  board  and 
which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  The  board 
shall  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  and  supplies  for  such 
sealer.  The  common  council  of  any  city  may  provide  for 
the  appointment  by  the  mayor  of  a  city  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  and  provide  for  his  compensation  and  for  necessary 
apparatus  and  expenses.  And  such  compensation  shall  not 
be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  ($1,500)  dollars  per  annum  nor 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  ($1,800)  dollars  per  annum  in 
the  case  of  cities  of  the  first  class  and  not  less  than  twelve 
hundred  ($1,200)  dollars  per  annum  nor  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  ($1,500)  dollars  per  annum  in  the  case  of  cities  of 
the  second  class.  The  county  or  city  sealer  when  appointed 
shall  be  a  deputy  sealer  under  the  direction  of  the  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  weights  and  measures.  He  shall  take  charge  of 


and  safely  keep  the  county  or  city  standards.  Where  not 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  county  or  city  sealer  shall 
have  the  power  within  his  county  or  city  to  inspect,  test, 
try  and  ascertain  if  they  are  correct,  all  weights,  scales, 
beams,  measures  of  every  kind,  instruments  or  mechanical 
devices  for  measurement  and  the  tools,  appliances  or  ac¬ 
cessories,  connected  with  any  or  all  such  instruments  or 
me.'’,surements  used  or  employed  within  the  county  or  city  by 
ail}’  proprietor,  agent,  lessee  or  employe  in  determining  the  size, 
quantity,  extent,  area  or  measurement  of  quantities,  things! 
produce,  articles  for  distribution  or  consumption  offered  or 
submitted  by  such  person  or  persons  for  sale,  for  hire  or 
award.  He  shall  at  least  twice  in  each  year  and  as  much 
oftener  as  he  may  deem  necessary  see  that  the  weights, 
measures  and  all  apparatus  used  in  the  county  or  city  are 
correct.  He  may  for  the  purposes  above  mentiond,  and 
in  the  general  performance  of  his  official  duties,  enter  or 
.go  into  or  upon  and  without  formal  warrant,  any  stand,  place, 
building  or  premises  or  may  stop  any  vender,  peddler,  junk- 
dealer,  coal  wagon,  ice  wagon,  or  any  dealer  whatsoever,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  proper  tests  Whenever  the  county 
or  city  sealer  finds  a  violation  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
weights  and  measures  he  shall  cause  the  violator  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted.  The  county  or  city  sealer  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  done  by  him  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  his  board  of  county  commissioners  or  to  the  mayor 
and  an  annual  report,  duly  sworn  to,  not  later  than  the  first 
of  December  to  the  state  commissioner  of  weights  and 
measures.  1  he  county  or  city  sealer  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  shall  forthwith  on  his  appointment  give  a  bond,  with 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  appointing  power,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  local  standards  and  such  appliances  for  veri¬ 
fication  as  are  committed  to  his  charge  and  for  the  sur¬ 
render  thereof  immediately  to  his  successor  in  office  or  to 
the  person  appointed  by  the  proper  authority  to  receive  them. 

1  be  county  sealer  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
county  except  as  to  incorporated  cities  which  have  provicied 
for  a  city  sealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  This  act 
shall  not  affect  the  appointment  of  city  sealers  appointed 
heretofore  under  any  law,  but  such  sealers  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Onl}’  those  persons  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment 
to  the  position  of  county  or  city  sealers  who  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  this  act  are  county  or  city  sealers  of  weights 
and  measures  or  who  have  had  recent  experience  in  the  duties 
and  work  of  the  office  or  who  have  passed  an  e.xainination 
which  shall  be  given  by  the  state  commissioner  of  weights 
and  measures  to  test  the  ability  of  the  person  so  examined  to 
perform  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  a  county  or  city  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures.  If  it  is  evident  to  the  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  weights  and  measures  that  any  county  or  city  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures  is  not  properly  and  faithfully  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  state  commissioner  of 
weights  and  meisures  shall  have  power  to  discharge  such 
nounty  or  city  sealer  of  weights  anrl  measures.  Such  removal, 
however,  shall  not  be  made  until  five  days’  notice  of  the 
charge  or  charges  shall  have  been  mailed  to  him  by  said  com¬ 
missioner.  naming  a  time  and  place  for  hearing  b}^  the  state 
board  of  health,  not  less  than  two  weeks  later  than  the  time 
of  mailing  such  notice  to  said  county  or  city  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures:  Provided,  however,  that  any  county  or  city 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  so  removed  by  the  state  com- 
mis.sioner  of  weights  and  measures  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  from  the  action  of  said  commissioner  to  the  circuit  or 
superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  county  or  city 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  resides,  and  during  the  penden¬ 
cy  of  such  appeal  such  county  or  city  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  may  serve  in  his  official  capacity.  Any  county  or 
city  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  discharged  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided.  shall  be  ineligible  to  hold  the  position  of  county  or  city 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  four  years,  and  the  va- 
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cancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  proper  authorities,  as  provided  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  sealer  of  a  city  or  county  or  the  state 
sealer  or  his  deputies  tests  and  compares  scales,  weights  or 
measures  and  finds  that  they  correspond  with  the  standards  in 
his  possession  he  shall  seal  and  mark  such  scales,  weights  or 
measures  by  stamping  upon  them  the  letters  “Ind.  S.,”  mean¬ 
ing  Indiana  standard,  and  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year  in 
which  the  same  is  done. 

Sec.  6.  The  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures,  his 
deputies  and  inspectors,  and  the  county  and  city  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures  are  hereby  made  special  policemen  and 
are  authorized  and  empowered  to  arrest  without  formal  war¬ 
rant  for  any  violation  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  scales, 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  seize  for  use  as  evidence  and 
without  formal  warrant  any  false  weight,  scales,  measure,  or 
weighting  or  measuring  device,  or  packages  or  amounts  of 
commodities  found  to  be  used,  retained  or  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale  or  sold  in  violation  of  law. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  molest,  hinder  or  obstruct  in 
any  way  the  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures,  his  depu¬ 
ties  or  inspectors,  or  any  county  or  city  sealer  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  official  duties  hereunder,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  upon  conviction  thereof  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may 
be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than 
ninety  days. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  by  himself  or  by  his  servant  or 
as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another,  shall  use  or  retain  in 
his  possession  anj'  false  scales,  weight  or  measure  or  weigh¬ 


ing'  or  measuring  device  or  any  weight  or  measure  or 
weighing  or  measuring  device  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  any 
commodity  or  thing,  or  who  shall  dispose  of  any  condemned 
scales,  weight,  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  device  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  or  remove  any  tag,  stamp  or  mark  placed  there¬ 
on  by  the  sealer,  or  any  person  who  by  himself  or  by  his 
servant  or  agent  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another,  shall 
sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  less  than  the  quantity  he 
represents,  or  any  person  who  by  himself  or  by  his  servant 
or  agent  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another,  shall  sell, 
offer  for  sale  or  have  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing,  any  false  scales,  weight  or  measure  or  any  device  or  in¬ 
strument  to  be  used  or  calculated  to  falsify  any  weight  or 
measure,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  more  than  three  months,  upon  first  convic¬ 
tion,  and  upon  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction,  he  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  9.  All  expenses  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
act,  including  the  purchase  of  a  complete  set  of  standard  dry 
and  liquid  measures,  weights  and  balances  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  said  office  and  the 
salaries  of  clerks,  inspectors  and  deputies  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  fund  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  and 
drug  law,  and  such  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  certificates- 
issued  by  the  state  board  of  health  and  attested  by  the  secre¬ 
tary. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  on  and  after  January  1, 
1912. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Senate  Bill  No.  213.  By  Mr.  Kennedy 

AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  manner  of  sale  of  food  products  and  beverages  and  establishing  the  legal  weight  for  lard  or 
lard  substitutes,  and  for  bread,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  state  of 
North  Dakota: 

Section  1.  Food  Sold  by  Weight,  Measure  or  Count. 
Every  article  of  food  or  beverage  as  defined  in  the  statutes  of 
this  state  shall  be  sold  by  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count 
and  as  now  generally  recognized  by  trade  custom,  and  shall  be 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  bev¬ 
erage  laws  of  this  state.  Only  those  products  shall  be  sold  by 
numerical  count  which  cannot  well  be  sold  by  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure.  All  weights  shall  be  net,  excluding  the  wrapper  or  con¬ 
tainer,  and  shall  be  stated  in  terms  of  pounds,  ounces  and 
grains  avoirdupois  weight,  and  all  measures  shall  be  in  terms 
of  gallons,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  (231)  cubic  inches,  or 
fractions  thereof,  as  quarts,  pints  and  ounces.  Reasonable 
variations  shall  be  permitted  and  tolerations  therefore  shall  be 
established  and  promulgated  by  the  food  commissioner. 

Sec.  2.  Weight.pf  Lard.  Every  lot  of  lard  or  of  lard  com¬ 
pound  or  of  lard  ’substitute,  unless  sold  in  bulk,  shall  be  put 
up  in  pails  or  other  containers  holding  one  (1),  three  (3),  or 
five  (5)  pounds  net  weight,  or  some  whole  multiple  of  these 
numbers,  and  not  any  fractions  thereof.  If  the  container  be 
found  deficient  in  weight,  additional  lard,  compound  or  sub¬ 
stitute  shall  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser  to  make  up  the 
legal  weight.  The  face  label  shall  show  the  true  name  and 
grade  of  the  product,  .the  true  net  weight,  together  with  the 
true  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or  jobber.  If  other 
than  leaf  lard  is  used,  then  the  label  shall  show  the  kind,  as 
"Back  Lard”  or  “Intestinal  Lard.”  Every  lard  substitute  or 


lard  compound  shall  also  show,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  food  commissioner,  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed.  and  each  and  evei'y  article  shall  be  in  conformity  with, 
and  further  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  under 
the  food  laws  of  this  state. 

Sec.  3.  Weight  of  Bread.  A  loaf  of  bread  for  sale  shall  be 
two  pounds  in  weight.  Bread,  unless  composed  in  chief  parts 
of  rye  or  maize,  shall  be  sold  only  in  whole,  half  and  quarter 
loaves  and  not  otherwise.  Bread,  when  sold,  shall,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  buyer,  be  weighed  in  his  presence,  and  if  found 
deficient  in  weight  additional  bread  shall  be  delivered  to  make 
up  the  legal  weight,  except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
rolls  or  to  fancy  bread  weighing  less  than  one-quarter  pound. 
Provided  every  loaf,  half  loaf,  quarter  loaf  or  other  loaf  of 
bread  which  does  not  weigh  the  full  weight  required  by  this 
section,  when  plainly  labeled  with  the  exact  weight  thereof, 
shall  not  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Penalty  for  So  Doing.  Any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  for  the  first  offense  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00)  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100.00)  and  the  necessary  costs,  and  for  the  second 
or  each  subsequent  offense  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  ($50.00)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00) 
or  ninety  (90)  days  in  jail,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Editor’s  Note. — This  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  will  be  signed  by  the  governor. 


House  Bill  No.  311. 


OREGON 

AN  ACT 


By  Mr.  Abrams. 


To  Repeal  Sections  7,  10  and  14  of  Chapter  209  of  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon  enacted  at  the  Legislative 
Session  of  1905,  the  same  being  known  as  Sections  4832,  4835  and  4839  of  Lord’s  Oregon  Laws.  To 
define  diary  and  creamery  butter  and  provide  for  labeling  and  branding  the  same.  To  provide  for 
branding  of  tub  butter,  re-worked  butter  and  process  butter.  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  short  weight 
butter,  and  fix  penalties  for  violation  of  this  act. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  state  of 
Oregon: 

Section  1.  Butter  manufactured,  sold,  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  state  of  Oregon  shall  be  known  as  “Dairy 
Butter”  when  the  same  is  manufactured  from  the  product 
of  a  single  herd  of  less  than  one  hundred  milking  cows,  or 


from  the  product  of  more  than  one  herd  when  the  total 
number  of  milking  cows  of  the  several  herds  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  hundred. 

Sec.  2.  Butter  manufactured,  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  state  of  Oregon  shall  be  known  as  “Creamery 
Butter”  when  the  same  is  manufactured  from  the  combined 
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product  of  one  hundred  or  more  milking  cows  owned  on 
the  same  farm,  or  from  tlie  combined  product  of  three 
hundred  or  more  cows  owned  upon  different  farms. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  withih 
the  state  of  Oregon  manufacture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  dairy  butter  in  rolls,  squares  or  prints  shall  have  plainly 
printed  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  roll,  square  or  print  the 
words  “Dairy  Butter,”  together  with  the  name  and  address 
■of  the  manufacturer. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  association  or  cor¬ 
poration  who  shall  within  the  state  of  Oregon  manufacture 
■creamery  butter  for  sale  in  said  state,  shall  have  printed  upon 
the  wraper  of  each  roll,  square  or  print  the  words  “Oregon 
Creamery  Butter,”  the  number  of  the  creamer^-,  and  where 
manufactured,  and  a  print  from  the  device  or  motto  to  be 
adopted  and  furnished  by  the  Oregon  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  such  device  shall  be  known  as  the  “Oregon 
State  Brand.”  Provided,  that  all  butter  that  is  sold  as  second 
or  third  grade  butter  shall  not  be  sold  in  wrappers  bearing 
the  “Oregon  State  Brand.”  All  butter  bearing  the  “Oregon 
State  Brand”  placed  in  cold  storage  shall  have  the  date  when 
stored  stamped  in  plain  letters  and  figures  on  each  box,  and 
if  said  butter  remains  m  cold  storage  longer  than  thirty  days 
the  same  shall  not  be  sold  in  wrappers  bearing  the  “Oregon 
State  Brand.” 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  association,  or  cor¬ 
poration  who  shall,  within  the  state  of  Oregon,  manufacture 
creamery  butter  for  sale  in  said  state,  shall  apply  to  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  for  a  stencil  or  plate  with 
the  number  of  the  creamery  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  where  manufactured  and  the  words,  “Oregon  Creamery 
Butter,”  “Full  Weight,”  and  on  each  box  of  butter  so  manu¬ 
factured  for  sale  in  the  state  of  Oregon  there  shall  be  an 
impression  from  said  stencil  or  said  plate  shall  be  attached 
thereto. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  short 
weight  butter  within  the  state  of  Oregon.  All  butter  sold  or 
exposed  or  offered  for  sale  in  rolls,  prints  or  squares  within 
the  state  of  Oregon  shall  be  plainly  marked.  “Eight  Ounces, 
Full  Weight,”  “Sixteen  Ounces,  Full  Weight,”  or  “Thirty-two 
Ounces.  Full  Weight”;  and  every  roll,  print  or  square  sold 
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or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  shall  contain  the  number  of 
ounces  marked  thereon;  and  any  person,  firm,  association  or 
corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation  to  cut  from  any  tub  or  packed  butter 
any  roll  or  square  or  print  of  butter  and  offer  the  same  for 
sale,  except  the  same  be  sold  in  wrappers  plainly  printed  with 
the  words,  “Tub  Butter,”  in  letters  not  smaller  than  eight 
point  full  faced  capitals,  and  the  same  shall  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  any  creamery  or  the  words  “Oregon  Creamery  But¬ 
ter,”  and  the  words  “Tub  Butter”  shall  be  printed  apart  from 
any  legend  upon  said  wrapper  and  shall  not  be  a  part  of  any 
sentence  printed  thereon.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  prevent  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
from  cutting  butter  from  tubs  or  packs  manufactured  at  any 
plant  owned  or  operated  by  that  person,  firm  or  corporation 
within  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  from  selling  the  same  under 
the  wrapper  prescribed  for  Oregon  creamery  butter;  provided, 
hozvever,  that  not  more  than  ten  days  shall  have  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  manufacture  and  the  time  of  cutting  or 
molding  of  said  butter. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  offer  or  ex¬ 
pose  for  sale  or  sell  reworked  butter  or  mixed  butter  unless 
the  same  be  sold  in  wrappers  plainly  and  durably  branded 
with  the  words  “Process  Butter”  printed  in  letters  not  smaller 
than  full  faced  eight  point  capitals. 

Sec.  9.  Sections  7,  10  and  14  of  Chapter  209  of  the  General 
Laws  of  Oregon  enacted  at  the  legislative  session  of  1905  and 
known  as  Sections  4832,  4835  and  4839  of  Lord’s  Oregon  Laws, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  violat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


WYOMING 

AN  ACT 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Chemist  and  an  assistant  to  the  State  Chemist,  and  prescribing  their 
salaries  and  duties  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated,  misbranded, 
poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors  within  this  state;  providing  immunity  from 
prosecution  by  guaranty,  providing  for  deputies  to  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner;  providing 
for  standards  of  kerosene  and  gasolene  and  the  labeling  and  marking  of  same;  repealing  Chapter  198  of 
the  Revised  Statues  of  Wyoming  of  1910  entitled  “Foods,  Drugs  and  Illuminating  Oils”  and  all  Acts  or 
parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  JVyoming 

Section  1. — The  office  of  State  Chemist  is  hereby  created 
for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  Such  chemist  shall  be  a  professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wyoming.  _  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  chernical  analysis  of 
such  foods,  drugs,  drinks,  gasoline,  illuminating  oils  or  other 
material  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  this  chapter,  as  shall 
be  submitted  to  him  or  shall  be  deemed  advisable  for  such 
analysis,  and  make  a  full  and  complete  written  report  of  the 
same,  and  when  so  requested  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  testify  in 
court.  He  shall  receive  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  to 
be  paid  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  when  employed  in  per¬ 
forming  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter. 

Section  2. — The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  an  assistant  to  the 
State  Chemist,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars  per  year  for  his  services,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
same  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Auditor  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  payment  of  other  accounts  against  the  State. 
The  assistant  chemist  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  University 
shall  furnish  the  necessary  room  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  assistant  chemist  shall  per¬ 
form  such  duties  as  he  may  be  required  to  perform  by  the 
State  Chemist. 

Section  3. — The  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  expenses 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc.,  shall  be  paid 
from  any  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  as  a  con¬ 


tingent  fund  for  the  state  chemist ;  Provided,  That  the  ex¬ 
pense  shall  be  limited  to  the  appropriation  made. 

Section  4. — The  state  chemist  shall  keep  a  seal  with  which 
to  attest  official  acts  anad  documents.  He  shall  make  an  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October  of  each  year,  which  shall  contain  itemized  state¬ 
ments  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  all  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  together  with  such  statistics  and  other  matter 
as  he  may  regard  of  value  to  the  administration  or  public 
at  large,  and  said  report  may  be  published  annually  as 
public  documents  of  the  state  of  Wyoming,  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  law. 

Section  5. — Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  the  state  chemist  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  which 
shall  be  furnished  by  some  responsible  surety  company,  which 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  governor,  conditioned  that  he  will 
truly  account  for  and  supply  all  moneys  or  other  property 
which  may  come  into  his  hands  in  his  official  capacity,  and 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
the  same  are  prescribed  by  law ;  which  bond,  with  his  oath 
of  office  indorsed  thereon,  shall  be  filed  wtih  the  secretary 
of  state. 

Section  6. — That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  an”-  person  to 
manufacture,  sell,  transport  or  offer  for  sale  or  transporta¬ 
tion,  any  article  of  food,  drug,  gasolene  or  illuminating  oil 
which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act. 

Section  7. — That  the  term  “drug”  as  used  in  this  Act  shall 
include  all  medicines  and  preparations  recognized  in  the 
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United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  nse,  and  any  substance  of  mixture  of  sub¬ 
stances  intended  to  be  used  for  tbe  cure,  mitigation,  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  of  either  man  or  other  animals.  The  term 
“food/’  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for 
food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or  other 
animals,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  comoound. 

Section  8. — ^That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  : 

In  case  of  drugs: 

First. — If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  For¬ 
mulary,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or 
purity,  as  determined  by  the  tests  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formularly  official  at  the 
time  of  investigation :  Provided,  That  no  drug  defined  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  under  this  provision  if  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon 
the  bottle,  box,  or  other  container  thereof,  although  the 
standard  may  differ  from  that  determined  by  the  test_  laid 
down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary. 

Second — If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed 
standard  or  quality  under  which  it  is  sold. 

In  the  case  of  confectionery: 

If  it  contains  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or 
other  mineral  substance  or  poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other 
ingredient  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any  vinous, 
malt,  or  spirituous  liquor  or  compound  or  narcotic  drug. 

In  the  case  of  food  : 

First — If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with 
it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or 
strength. 

Second — If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  article. 

This  (Third) — If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth — If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated  or 
stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con¬ 
cealed. 

Fifth — If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  in¬ 
jurious  to  health:  Provided,  That  when  in  preparation  of 
food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  application  applied  in  such  manner  that  the  preserva¬ 
tive  is  necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration 
in  water,  or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said 
preservative  shall  be  printed  on  the  covering  of  the  package, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  applying  only 
when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption. 

Sixth — If  it  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion 
of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or  not, 
or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

Section  9. — That  the  term  “misbranded”  as  used  herein, 
shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles  of  food,  or  articles  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label 
of  which,  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  devise  (device) 
regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  con¬ 
tained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par¬ 
ticular,  and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely 
branded  as  to  the  State,  Territory,  or  country  in  which  it 
is  manufactured  or  produced. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded  : 

In  case  of  drugs: 

First — If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  tbe 
name  of  another  article. 

Second — If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put 
up  shall  have  been  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the 
package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin, 
alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hj"- 
drate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any 
such  substances  contained  therein. 

In  case  of  food: 

First^ — If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for  sale  under 
tbe  distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

Second — If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or 
mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product 
when  not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally 
put  up  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and 
other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if 
it  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or 
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beta  ecaine  (eucaine) ,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral 
hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of 
any  of  such  substances  contained  therein. 

Third — If  in  package  form,  the  net  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
tents  be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count:  Provided,  hozvever.  That  reasonable  variations  shall 
be  permitted  and  that  tolerances  shall  be  established  by  rules 
and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Fourth — If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design,  or  devise  (device)  regarding  the  in¬ 
gredients  or  the  substances  contained  therein,  which  state¬ 
ment,  design,  or  devise  (device)  shall  be  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular :  Provided,  That  any  article  of  food  which 
does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredi¬ 
ents  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in 
the  following  cases : 

First — In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may 
be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of 
food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same 
label  or  brand  with  the  statement  of  the  place  where  said 
article  bad  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

Second — In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged 
so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations 
or  blends  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale :  Provided,  That  the  term  blend  as  used 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  sub¬ 
stances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only : 
and  provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufac¬ 
turers  of  proprietary  foods,  which  contain  no  unwholesome 
added  ingredients,  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except 
in  so  far  as  the'  provisions  of  this  act  may  require  to  secure 
freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

Section  10. — All  illuminating  oils  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in 
this  state  shall  conform  to  the  following-  condition: 

First — The  color  shall  be  water  white  but  a  sli,ght  bluish 
opalescence  is  permissible. 

Second — It  shall  not  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  any 
sulphur  compound. 

Third — It  shall  not  contain  water  nor  tar  like  matter. 

Fourth— It  shall  not  contain  more  than  four  per  cent  by" 
weight  of  residue  after  being  distilled  at  a  temperature  of 
not  more  than  570  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Five — It  shall  not  give  a  flash  test  below  one  hundred 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  open  test,  and  the  tester  used  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
Tester. 

Sixth — The  gravity  shall  not  be  less  than  forty  six  degrees 
measured  by  tbe  Beaume  Hydrometor  at  a  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Seven — Any  oils  that  present  a  yellowish  or  dark  coloring 
dirty  appearance  to  the  eye  may  be  rejected  and  disapproved 
for  illuminating  purposes  by  tbe  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  his  deputies  without  further  tests,  and  the 
further  sale  thereof  ordered  discontinued  and  such  discolora¬ 
tion  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  are  not  such  a 
product  as  is  properly  subject  to  sale  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses  within  this  State.  The  State  Dairy  Food  and  Oil 
Commissioner  or  his  deputies  are  not  required  in  every 
case  to  have  a  complete  analysis  made  of  the  Oils  inspected 
to  ascertain  every  form  of  impurities  such  as  sulphur  and 
tarlike  matter  but  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Dairy 
Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  or  his  deputies  it  is  necessary 
that  any  of  the  Oil  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  more 
thoroughly  analyzed  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  procure  a  sample 
of  such  Oil  and  forward  it  to  the  State  Chemist  for  a  more 
detailed  analysis  to  determine  in  what  particular  the  im¬ 
purities  or  the  imperfections  exist,  and  if  upon  such  analysis 
it  is  demonstrated  that  some  other  impurity  or  imperfec¬ 
tions  exist  in  said  Oil  not  specified  in  this  Act  that  render  such 
Oil  unfit  for  illuminating  purposes,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to- 
reject  such  oil  for  such  purposes.  Provided,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  illuminating  Oil  made  from  petroleum  pro¬ 
duced  from  wells  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Kansas 
oil  field  (including  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  adjacent  oil 
fields  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory),  and  petroleum 
produced  from  wells  in  what  is  known  as  the  Colorado  oil 
fields,  and  petroleum  produced  from  w'ells  in  what  is  known- 
as  the  Wyoming  oil  fields  when  properly  labeled  as  herein- 
provided,  such  illuminating  oils  may  be  sold  and  offered  for 
sale  in  this  state  for  illuminating  purposes  where  the  gravity 
shall  not  be  less  than  forty-two  degrees  as  measured  by  the 
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Beaume  Hydrometer  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees, 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  residue  contained  therein  shall  not  be 
more  than  seven  per  cent  by  weight  after  being  distilled  at 
a  temperature  of  not  more  than  live  hundred  seventy  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Provided  further.  That  every  tank,  barrel, 
cask  or  receptacle  in  which  illuminating  oils  produce  from 
Kansas,  Colorado  or  Wyoming  oil  fields  shipped  within  the 
State  of  Wyoming  shall  be  truly,  plainly,  and  conspicuously 
labeled  in  large  letters  '‘Kansas  Oil,”  “Colorado  Oil,”  or 
“Wyoming  Oil,”  or  words  of  similar  import,  as  the  case 
may  be.  All  other  requirements  shall  be  the  same  for 
Kansas,  Colorado,  or  Wyoming  oils  as  for  other  oils.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter  gasolene  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  provision  and  control  as  provided  in  this 
chapter  for  illuminating  oils,  except  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  vendor  to  sell  or  olYer  for 
sale  any  petroleum  product  known  as  gasolene  for  lighting, 
heating  or  power  purposes  unless  every  barrel,  cask,  or  can 
containing  such  product  be  branded  with  the  figures  denot¬ 
ing  the  gravity  in  Beaume  degrees  and  the  word  “gasolene” 
in  large  red  letters  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches  in  size. 
No  dealer  shall  deliver  gasolene  in  a  barrel,  cask,  package  or 
can  stenciled  or  stamped  other  than  above.  Every  person 
purchasing  gasolene  for  use  shall  procure  and  keep  the  same 
only  in  barrels,  casks,  packages  or  cans  stenciled  as  above, 
and  no  person  keeping  for  use  or  using  kerosene  shall  put 
same  in  any  barrel,  cask,  package  or  can  stenciled  or  stamped 
as  above.  If  any  manufacturer,  vendor  or  dealer  shall  adul¬ 
terate  any  gasolene  with  water  or  other  injurious  substances 
he  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  as  hereinafter  provided  for, 
and  shall  further  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  any  re¬ 
sultant  damages  to  be  recovered  in  civil  action. 

Section  11.  The  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  shall 
appoint  one  deputy,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  per  annum.  . 

Section  12.  The  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  shall 
make  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  including  the  collection  and  examination 
of  specimens  of  food  and  drugs  manufactured,  sold,  trans¬ 
ported  or  offered  for  sale  or  transportation  within  this  state, 
or  which  may  be  submitted  for  examination  by  any  health, 
food,  or  drug  officer  of  any  town,  city  or  county  of  this 
state.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  where  possible  con¬ 
form  to  and  be  the  same  as  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
from  time  to  time  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  30,  1906,  and  known  as.  “the  food  and  drugs 
act.” 

Section  13.  Under  the  aforesaid  rules  and  regulations 
representative  samples  shall  be  collected  by  the  Dairy  Food 
and  Oil  Commissioner  or  his  deputies.  Samples  may  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market  and  if  in  bulk  the  marks, 
brands  or  tags  upon  the  package,  carton,  wrapper  or  other 
container  and  the  accompanying  written  or  printed  matter 
shall  be  noted.  The  collector  shall  also  note  the  name  of 
the  vendor  and  agent  through  whom  the  sale  was  actually 
made,  together  with  the  date  of  purchase.  Samples  shall  be 
divided  into  three  partsj  each  part  shall  be  labeled  with 
identifying  marks.  One  of  the  parts  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  person  from  whom  the  purchase  was  made,  or  if  a 
guaranty  has  been  given  as  hereinafter  provided,  such  parts 
be  delivered  to  the  guarantor.  One  of  the  parts  shall  be 
sent  to  the  State  Chemist  and  one  part  shall  be  held  under 
seal  by  the  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner.  The  parts 
of  the  sample  so  divided  shall  be  sealed  by  the  collector 
with  seals  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Section  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Chemist  to 
make  or  cause  to  have  made  under  his  direction  analyses 
and  examinations  of  such  articles  as  shall  be  furnished  to 
him  by  the  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  or  his  depu¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  such  examinations 
whether  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  to  certify  the  results  of  such 
analyses  and  examinations  to  the  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Section  15.  When  the  examinations  or  analysis  show  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  violated  the  Dairy  Food 
and  Oil  Commissioner  shall  cause  notice  of  such  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  copy  of  the  findings,  to  be  given  to  the  party  or 
parties  from  whom  the  sample  was  obtained  and  to  the 
party,  if  any,  whose  name  appears  upon  the  label  as  manu¬ 
facturer,  packer,  wholesaler,  retailer  or  other  dealer.  The 
parties  so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  as 
aforesaid.  Notices  shall  specify  the  date,  hour  and  place  of 
the  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be  private  and  the  parties 
interested  therein  may  appear  in  person  or  by  attorney.  If 
the  party  whose  name  appears  on  the  label  resides  without 


the  state  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  notice  by  mail 
as  may  with  due  diligence  be  obtained. 

Section  16.  If  after  such  hearing  of  the  Dairy  Food  and 
Oil  Commissioner  is  convinced  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  have  been  violated  he  shall  certify  at  once  to  the  County 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  collection 
was  made,  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  such 
article  duly  authenticated  by  the  State  Chemist  making  such 
examination  under  oath  of  such  officer. 

Section  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  prosecuting  offi¬ 
cer  to  whom  the  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  shall 
report  any  violation  of  this  act  as  herein  provided  to  cause 
appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in 
the  proper  courts  without  delay  for  the  inforcement  of  the 
penalty  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

Section  18.  After  judgment  of  the  court  notice  shall  he 
given  by  publication  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid.  If  an  appeal  be 
taken  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  notice  of  that  fact 
must  accompany  the  publication. 

Section  19.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each 
offense  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100),  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  and  conviction  there¬ 
of  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  or  shall  be  sentenced  to- 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days  or  both  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  20.  That  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no 
dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  for  selling  or  offering  for  sale 
any  article  of  food,  drug,  gasolene  or  illuminating  oil  in  the 
original  unbroken  package  in  which  it  was  received  by  said 
dealer,  provided  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the 
wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or  other  person  residing  in 
the  United  States  from  whom  he  purchased  such  article  to 
the  effect  that  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  designating  it.  Said  guaranty  to 
afford  protection  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  making  the  sale  of  such  article  to  such  dealer,  and  in 
such  case  said  person  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions, 
fines  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in  due  course 
to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  When  the 
examination  or  analysis  herein  provided  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  have  been  violated  and  the  dealer  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  prosecution  under  this  section  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  person  residing  outside 
of  this  state,  then  the  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner 
in  the  case  of  food  and  drugs  shall  report  such  fact  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  or  the  proper 
officer  appointed  for  the  inforcement  of  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  30,  1906,  known  as  the  “food  and  drug  act.’" 

Section  21.  The  word  “person”  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  import  both  the  plural  and  singular,  as  the  case 
demands,  and  shall  include  corporations,  companies,  socie¬ 
ties  and  associations.  When  construing  and  inforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  act  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  any 
officer,  agent  or  other  person  acting  for  or  employed  by 
any  company,  corporation,  society  or  association  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall  in  every  case  be 
also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  such  cor¬ 
poration,  company,  ■  society  or  association  as  well  as  that 
of  the  person. 

Section  22.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provision  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  23.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  1911. 

KANSAS  ENFORCES  SANITARY  LAWS. 

Some  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of  Health 
in  the  Grasshopper  State,  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  state, 
but  for  the  public  at  large,  the  most  recent  and  important  be¬ 
ing  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws,  and  Mr.  Klein- 
hans.  Chief  Food  Inspector,  fearless  and  always  “on  the 
job,”'  has  been  making  things  interesting  for  the  purveyors 
of  unclean  food  throughout  the  state.  Four  restaurants,  one 
bake  shop,  one  candy  shop  and  a  meat  market  were  ordered 
by  him  to  institute  a  thorough  house  .cleaning  by  scrubbing- 
out  and  cleaning  up.  One  restaurant  was  closed  penna- 
nently  on  account  of  the  building  being  in  an  unsanitary 
condition  and  infested  with  rats.  In  another  town  in  the 
state,  the  inspector  closed  four  restaurants  until  the  proprie¬ 
tors  complied  with  the  pure  food  laws  by  cleaning  up.  The 
buildings  were  closed  and  a  sign,  “Closed  by  Pure  Food  In¬ 
spector,”  was  placed  on  the  doors.  Dirty,  ill-kept  and  insani¬ 
tary  restaurants  and  meat  shops  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
menaces  to  health  and  the  summary  action  taken  by  Mr. 
Kleinhans  conveys  a  very  important  lesson. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOOD  ADULTERATION 

By  H.  R.  Wright,  Former  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Iowa 


Every  food  commissioner  in  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  detect  the  presence  of  adulterated  foods 
and  to  punish  the  seller  of  them.  To  do  so  induces 
the  approval  of  the  public  and  of  one’s  conscience.  It 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  published  reports  of 
these  officials  contain  all  the  list  of  their  discoveries  of 
adulterated  foods,  that  startling  cases  of  foods  adul¬ 
terated  with  harmful  or  unusual  ingredients  could  not 
fail  to  be  included.  People  seeking  for  facts  would 
therefore  naturally  turn  to  such  official  publications 
for  information  rather  than  to  the  muck  raking  maga¬ 
zines.  But  if  we  are  looking  for  those  thrills  that 
we  used  to  get  when  as  children  we  read  those  delight¬ 
fully  scary  tales  of  the  dragon  and  the  ogre,  we  will 
of  course  not  read  these  authentic  and  truthful  ac¬ 
counts  of  duty  performed,  but  will  turn  to  the  pages 
of  the  current  magazines,  whose  aim  in  life  seems  to 
be  to  furnish  the  same  kind  of  thrills,  based  upon  the 
same  gauzy  foundation  as  the  fairy  tales  of  our  youth, 
and  which  are  now  rather  unanimously  turning  their 
attention  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country.  None  of 
them  were  busy  when  real  reformers  were  trying  to 
get  food  legislation.  They  were  little  interested  in 
this  vital  subject  then,  but  now  that  universal  interest 
has  been  aroused  by  the  faithful  and  successful  service 
of  the  pure  food  commissioners  and  their  assistants, 
the  penny  thriller  is  most  vociferous,  not  in  pointing 
out  the  way  for  betterment,  not  in  giving  credit  for 
real  substantial  work,  but  in  slandering  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  continent  and  in  putting  into  the  story  all 
the  adulterations  that  have  been  discovered  during  the 
last  two  thousand  years  and  letting  the  non  informed 
public  think  that  the  record  is  fresh  and  new  and  that 
the  conditions  alleged  are  continuing  ones.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  wicked  food  adulterator  has  no 
ambition  except  to  poison  the  people  and  that  when 
detected  in  one  crime  he  hastens  to  a  new  one. 

There’s  that  old  story  about  alum  in  the  bread. 
Blackstone  mentions  it.  Its  date  is  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  it’s  still 
good  as  a  thriller.  The  state  chemist  of  one  of  the 
western  states,  a  man  who  has  done  valiant  service 
in  the  cause  of  pure  foods,  several  years  ago  fixed  up 
a  bill  of  fare,  showing  the  number  of  doses  of  chem¬ 
icals  that  a  man  might  get  in  the  meals  he  would  eat 
in  one  day.  Three  doses  of  alum  in  the  bread  were 
alleged.  The  national  publication  of  the  bakers  called 
upon  him  for  his  proof,  his  evidence,  his  record  of  dis¬ 
covery  of  alum  in  the  bread.  He  had  no  record  of 
discovery  of  alum  in  bread,  he  had  no  evidence  that 
anybody  else  had  made  such  a  discovery,  he  had  no 
proof  that  there  ever  had  been  such  a  case,  except  the 
case  in  Blackstone.  He  and  his  interrogators  search 
the  country  for  any  chemist  who  would  say  that  he 
had  found  alum  in  the  staff  of  life.  There  was  some 
slight  evidence  that  such  a  thing  had  been  found  in  a 
single  instance  about  1830. 

The  candy  of  the  children  is  a  favorite  subject  of 
adulteration  with  poisonous  chemicals  and  dyes  and 
fillers,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  we  read  in  the  columns 
of  the  irresponsibles.  For  about  thirty  years  the  Na¬ 
tional  Confectioners’  Association  has  investigated 
every  newspaper  story  of  candy  poisoning,  and  has 
had  standing  an  offer  of  $100  reward  for  a  real  true 
story  of  the  kind,  but  nobody  yet  has  entered  claim 


to  that  reward  because  candy  is  not  and  never  has 
been  adulterated  with  unwholesome  ingredients.  It 
is  as  sure  to  be  pure  and  wholesome  as  any  food 
product  on  the  market.  Candies  are  made  of  sugar 
and  glucose,  colored  and  flavored  with  the  same  col¬ 
ors  and  flavors  that  go  into  a  thousand  other  foods. 
Nowadays  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the  seven  coal 
tar  dyes  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  including  the  great  Dr.  Wiley,  the  most 
radical  of  all  our  food  experts. 


HON.  H.  R.  WRIGHT. 


Another  standard  thriller  is  the  “glue  in  ice  cream” 
story.  The  use  and  sale  of  gelatine  in  various  propri¬ 
etary  articles  of  food  has  grown  to  very  great  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  an  eligible,  mucilagi¬ 
nous  substance  made  from  the  bones,  tendons  and 
connective  tissue  of  animals.  You’ll  eat  some  of  it 
the  next  time  you  eat  any  beef  that  is  boiled  with'  any 
of  the  bones  left  in  the  meat.  That’s  the  glue  that  is 
used  in  ice  cream.  That’s  the  “glue”  that  is  used  in 
the  widely  advertised  preparations  for  making  the 
body  of  those  delicious  table  delicacies  familiar  to  all. 
Don’t  worry,  it  is  wholesome  and  edible  and  nutritious 
even  if  it  is  a  first  cousin  of  commercial  glue. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  told  that  the  industrious 
honey  bee  and  his  wicked  owner  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  makers  of  corn  syrup  whereby 
the  bees  would  place  the  product  of  the  corn  in  the 
honey  comb  instead  of  the  product  of  the  flowers. 
Instead  of  that  delightful  mental  picture  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  bee  winging  his  songful  way  afar  to  gather  the 
nectar  from  the  blossoms  for  the  delectation  of  the 
human  palate,  we  were  asked  to  imagine  the  apiarist 
feeding  his  swarms  with  a  ladle- out  of  a  barrel  bear¬ 
ing  the  stamp  of  the  Corn  Products  Co.  while  the 
indolent  insect  gluttonously  filled  himself  and  his 
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honey  comb  with  the  sweets  of  the  corn.  The  original 
author  of  this  story  later  stated  that  he  told  it  as  a 
joke.  It  really  arose  from  the  fact  that  nomial  honey 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  glucose  under  analy¬ 
sis  and  some  half-competent  chemist  therefore  thought 
he  had  discovered  glucose  in  comb  honey.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  bee  is  an  honest  manufacturer  of 
one  of  our  choicest  foods  and  never  violates  the  food 
laws. 

Dyed  and  painted  fish  is  another  standard.  We  hear 
that  salmon  is  red  in  the  can  because  it  is  painted. 
This  story  has  some  real  foundation  because  nature 
has  colored  certain  species  of  that  fish.  But  no  mere 
man  has  yet  discovered  nature’s  secret,  nor  has  he 
been  able  to  imitate  her  colors  in  the  fish. 

Tea  is  always  under  suspicion.  Willow  leaves,  ex¬ 
hausted  tea  leaves,  clay,  poisonous  dyes,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  accusation.  But  not  even  the  wicked  and 
wily  Chinese  really  adulterate  tea.  Every  particle  of 
tea  imported  into  this  country  has  to  pass  inspection 
under  the  national  tea  law  of  1897  and  every  ounce  of 
it  is  absolutely  pure.  Dr.  Wiley  does  not  even  mention 
the  subject  in  his  book  on  foods  and  their  adulterants. 
Canada,  three  times  in  a  decade  investigated  tea  and 
found  no  adulterations  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  adulterated  tea. 

Beer  and  whiskey  and  other  intoxicants  have  been 
subject  to  attack,  not  because  they  intoxicate,  but 
because,  as  alleged,  they  are  adulterated  with  chem¬ 
icals.  Once  upon  a  time  a  good  many  years  ago,  beer 
containing  arsenic  was  discovered  in  England.  In¬ 
vestigation  proved  that  the  beer  was  all  from  a  single 
brewery,  from  one  single  run,  and  got  its  arsenic  from 
an  accidental  contamination  of  one  of  the  proper 
ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture.  But  we  still 
hear  about  the  danger  of  arsenic  in  beer.  So  far  as 
purity  goes,  beer  is  universally  not  adulterated.  In 
the  recent  whiskey  controversy,  between  the  two  com¬ 
mercial  factions,  there  was  not  a  syllable  of  evidence 
offered,  or  claim  made  that  any  noxious  chemical  eith¬ 
er  is,  was  or  has  ever  been  added  to  that  potent  intoxi¬ 
cant.  Yet  for  years  we  have  had  an  endless  stream 
of  claim  about  vile  and  adulterated  whiskey.  The 
fact  is  that  the  whole  controversy  was  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  nomenclature,  not  one  of  adulteration  at  all. 

The  meats  of  this  country  have  recently  been  the 
subject  of  violent  attack,  and  whatever  the  merits  of 
that  controversy,  it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  enactment 
of  the  national  pure  food  law,  during  which  time  state 
officials  have  been  especially  active,  no  single  case  of 
adulteration  of  meats  with  chemicals  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  If  meats  were  chemicalized,  they  are 
not  so  now.  The  national  meat  inspection  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  we  can  possibly  expect  any  human  agency 
to  be. 

The  plain  and  exact  truth  is  that  ninety-nine  times 
in  a  hundred  foods  law  violations  have  only  the  re¬ 
motest  connection  with  any  matter  of  health,  and 
nearly  always  the  other  in  the  hundred  is  a  matter 
of  uncleanliness  or  of  natural  decay  rather  than  of 
wilful  adulteration  with  harmful  ingredients.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  of  the  question  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda, 
the  use  of  sulphur  fumes  for  bleaching  fruits  and 
syrups,  there  is  almost  no  food  product  that  can  be 
said  to  be  adulterated  with  any  harmful  substance 
and  the  use  of  the  substances  mentioned  is  at  the 
most  only  a  matter  of  slight  uncertainty.  A  perusal 
of  the  numerous  prosecutions  undertaken  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  food  authorities  conclusively  proves  that  they 
have  spent  their  time  in  prosecuting  those  who  for 


example  sell  oleomargarine  for  butter,  who  mix  wheat 
or  corn  flour  with  buckwheat,  who  sell  lard  containing 
beef  fat  or  cottonseed  oil,  who  sell  ice  cream  deficient 
in  butterfat,  who  sell  mixed  syrups,  who  sell  baking 
powder  without  the  mystic  labels  required  by  the 
law,  or  who  sell  short  weight  packages.  Scarcely  a 
case  can  be  found  in  any  official  report  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  unwholesome  by  reason  of  any  added  ingredient. 
Whenever  such  prosecution  appears  it  is  certain  to 
be  one  of  two  kinds,  either  for  the  use  of  some  of  the 
preservatives  in  regard  to  which  there  is  still  some 
controversy,  or  else  for  the  use  of  chemicals  or  un¬ 
wholesome  ingredients  in  foods  that  are  manufactured 
locally  and  for  local  sale  and  use,  such  as  the  use  of 
sodium  sulphite  in  Hamburger  steak  made  by  the 
local  butcher  for  immediate  sale,  or  the  use  of  un¬ 
wholesome  eggs  in  bakery  products. 

The  real  test  of  a  food  law  and  the  real  test  of  food 
conditions  is  the  successful  prosecution.  Can  any  one 
imagine  that  there  is  a  food  commissioner  in  the 
United  States  that  would  not  be  delighted  to  make 
prosecutions  by  the  score  against  those  who  adulterate 
foods  with  poisonous  or  unwholesome  ingredients  ? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  Barnard  of  Indiana  would 
be  spending  all  his  money  on  the  disputed  question  of 
benzoate  of  soda  if  he  could  find  numerous  cases, 
or  any  cases  at  all  of  candy  containing  poisonous  col¬ 
ors,  or  catsups  containing  salycilic  acid  or  milk  con¬ 
taining  formaldehyde?  Or  that  Emery  of  Wisconsin 
would  spend  his  energy  fighting  with  the  corn  syrup 
people  as  to  whether  their  product  should  be  called 
glucose  or  corn  syrup  if  his  state  were  flooded  with 
coffee  colored  with  lead  chromate  or  flour  loaded  with 
alum?  If  there  existed  any  horrible  conditions  in 
foods  these  radicals  would  be  delighted  to^  find  and  by 
prosecutions  remove  them  and  the  only  reason  they 
don’t  take  such  action  is  that  the  awful  conditions 
alleged  by  the  yellow  press  do  not  exist. 

The  numerous  prosecutions  undertaken  in  every 
state  of  the  union  under  their  food  laws  are  for  the 
sale  of  foods  that  in  themselves  are  not  unwholesome 
at  all,  but  are  sold  upon  false  representations  of  their 
ingredients  or  identity.  Not  a  single  food  official  any¬ 
where  could  remain  upon  the  pay  roll  if  his  official 
record  were  wholly  confined  to  the  discovery  of  foods 
so  adulterated  as  to  be  unwholesome  or  dangerous  to 
health.  When  it  is  considered  for  a  moment  that 
milk,  sausages  made  up  in  the  local  shops,  ice  cream 
and  soda  fountain  drinks  and  other  similar  products 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  not  the  products  of  the 
manufacturer  in  the  larger  sense  of  that  term,  and 
that  such  products  are  constant  subject  of  criticism  on 
account  of  alleged  adulterations,  it  easily  follows  that 
foods  put  up  by  manufacturers  cannot  be  a  very  large 
item  in  any  truthful  category  of  adulterated  foods. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  American  food  stuffs  are  as 
free  from  harmful  adulterations  as  even  the  most 
radical  of  us  could  expect.  Save  and  except  the  con¬ 
troverted  use  of  the  one  preservative  and  the  use  of 
sulphur  fumes  in  bleaching  processes  there  is  not  left 
any  practice  in  food  manufacture  that  can  possibly  be 
objected  to  on  account  of  actual  additions  to  the  foods. 
There  may  remain  great  objections  to-  unclean  prac¬ 
tices  in  small  or  local  establishments,  there  is  doubt¬ 
less  great  need  of  striving  for  a  clean  milk  supply  and 
sanitary  practices  in  hotels,  meat  shops,  and  other 
places  where  food  is  similarly  handled,  but  the  people 
of  this  country  may  rest  assured  that  manufactured 
foods  of  every  kind  are  not  only  free  from  all  harmful 
ingredients  but  that  they  are  prepared  in  a  clean  and 
wholesome  manner. 
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FIRST  DECISION  BY  U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT 
UNDER  NATIONAL  FOOD  LAW. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
handed  down  its  first  decision  under  the  National 
Food  Law  in  the  Hipolite  Egg-  Company  case  ivhich 
ivent  up  from  the  Soutliern  District  of  Illinois.  The 
decision  is  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

The  facts  in  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
were  stated  in  the  brief  filed  by  the  Egg  Company 
to  he  as  follows : 

On  the  14th  day  of  May,  19u8,  Thomas  &  Clarke,  a  cor¬ 
poration,  engaged  in  the  liakery  business  at  Peoria,  TIL,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  written  contract  with  the  Hipolite  Egg  Company, 
a  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  preserving  eggs 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  purchase  by  said  Thomas  &  Clarke 
of  four  hundred  cans  of  preserved  whole  egg.  This  contract 
was  made  and  executed  at  Peoria,  Ill. 

These  preserved  whole  eggs  were  simply  whole  eggs  broken 
out  of  their  shells  into  five-gallon  cans,  to  which  eggs  boric 
acid  was  added  as  a  preservative.  Each  can  when  filled  with 
eggs  was  sealed.  They  were  fresh  and  sweet. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Hipolite  Egg  Company 
agreed  to  sell  Thomas  &  Clarke  four  hundred  cans  of  pre¬ 
served  whole  egg,  f.  o.  1).  St.  Louis,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
St.  Louis  Refrigerator  &  Cold  Storage  Company  in  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Thomas  &  Clarke  agreed  to  pay  Jor 
the  eggs  on  delivery  of  the  Cold  Storage  Company’s  receipts 
to  Thomas  &  Clarke.  Hipolite  Egg  Company  further  agreed 
that  when  Thomas  &  Clarke  from  time  to  time  would  require 
some  of  these  eggs,  Hipolite  Egg  Company  _  would  take  the 
eggs  from  the  storage  company  and  make  shipments  of  them 
60  Thomas  &  Clarke  and  would  not  charge  Thomas  &  Clarke 
for  the  drayage.  Thomas  &  Clarke,  by  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  agreed  to  pay  the  storage. 

Between  May  14.'  1908,  and  May  21,  1908,  the  eggs  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  “^aid  cold  storage  warehouse  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from 
Hipolite  Egg  Company  for  the  account  of  Thomas  &  Clarke, 
and  thereafter,  on  or  about  May  21,  1908,  Thomas  &  Clarke 
received  from  the  cold  storage  company  a  receipt  for  the 
whole  amount  of  eggs  put  up  by  Hipolite  Egg  Company  under 
the  contract,  and  on  or  about  June  1.  1908.  Thomas  &  Clarke 
.  ;  1  of  Hinol'tc  F'ero-  Company  in  full  for  all  of 

the  eggs  covered  by  the  contract. 

The  storage  charges  were  paid  by  Thomas  &  Clarke  and 
Thomas  &  Clarke  paid  the  insurance  on  the  eggs  while  they 
remained  in  the  warehouse  in  St.  Louis. 

Thereafter,  during  the  summer  months  of  1908,  when 
Thomas  &  Clarke  required  any  of  these  eggs  they  would 
make  requisition  on  the  cold  storage  company  in  St.  Louis 
and  send  it  to  Hipolite  Egg  Company  for  delivery  to  a  boat 
which  would  take  the  shipment  to  Thomas  &  Clarke  at  Peoria. 
.•\11  Hipolite  Egg  Company  had  to  do  with  these  transactions 
was  to  go  to  the  cold  storage  company  and  present  the 
order  or  requisition  of  Thomas  &  Clarke  for  a  certain  amount 
of  eggs  and  take  the  goods  to  the  boat  and  ship  them  to 
Thomas  &  Clarke. 

.\  number  of  shinments  were  made  in  this  manner  during 
the  summer  of  1908,  and  on  November  10,  1908.  there  re¬ 


mained  in  the  cold  storage  warehouse  in  St.  Louis  130  cans 
of  these  eggs  originally  put  in  there  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  About  that  time  Thomas  &  Clarke  gave  the  Hipolite 
Egg  Company  an  order  on  the  cold  storage  warehouse  for 
these  130  cans  of  eggs,  and  Hipolite  Egg  Company  withdrew 
them  from  the  warehouse  and  shipped  them  by  boat  from  St. 
Louis  to  Thomas  &  Clarke  at  Peoria. 

1  ms  shipment  Oi  lou  cans  is  ll;e  shipment  involved  in  this 
case.  It  consisted  of  130  separate  cans,  each  can  corked  and 
sealed  with  wax. 

•'’n  nent  of  130 

cans,  they  stored  them  in  the  basement  of  their  bakery  plant 
in  Peoria. 

1  iiomas  &  Clarke  intended  to  use  all  of  these  eggs  in  the 
manufacture  of  bakery  goods,  such  as  vanilla  wafers,  cookies 
and  cakes.  The  way  they  used  the  eggs  was  to  open  a  can 
and  pour  the  eggs  out  and  thoroughly  mix  the  eggs  and  then 
put  a  certain  amount  of  the  eggs  in  a  batch  of  flour  and  then 
put  the  eggs  and  flour  in  a  mixer  and  mix  the  eggs  in  with 
the  flour  and  make  a  dough.  Out  of  this  dough  they  woidd 
make  the  vanilla  wafers  and  other  pastry. 

In  this  manner  Thomas  &  Clarke  used  about  80  cans  of  the 
last  shipment  of  130  cans,  and  in  March.  1909,  they  had  about 
50  cans  left  out  of  the  .shipment.  On  March  3,  1909,  an  in¬ 
spector  of  tlie  United  States  Department  of-  Agriculture  ob¬ 
tained  one  original,  unbroken  can  of  these  eggs  from  Thomas 
&  Clarke.  This  can  was  given  to  the  inspector  for  the  special 
purpose  of  having  the  eggs  analyzed.  Thomas  &  Clarke  knew 
at  the  time  he  obtained  the  can  that  he  was  a  government 
inspector  and  wanted  the  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
them.  At  the  inspector's  request  they  sold  the  can  to  him. 
The  inspector  paid  for  the  can.  This  was  the  only  can  of  the 
eggs  Thomas  &  Clarke  sold.  None  of  them  -were  intended 
for  sale. 

The  eggs  obtained  by  the  inspector  were  found  to  contain 
added  boric  acid. 

Thereafter,  on  March  11,  1909,  a  libel  was  duly  filed  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Illinois,  Northern  Division,  praying  seizure  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  said  cans  remaining  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
&  Clarke,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  10  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  also  praying  for  a  decree 
against  Thomas  &  Clarke  for  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 
On  the  same  date  a  monition  was  issued  out  of  said  court 
commanding  the  marshal  of  said  court  to  seize  the  said  eggs 
then  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  &  Clarke,  and  on  the  same 
date  the  marshal  of  said  court  seized  52  cans  of  said  eggs 
which  he  found  on  the  premises  of  Thomas  &  Clarke  in 
Peoria.  The  monition  commanded  the  mar.shal  to  attach  the 
eggs,  but  did  not  command  him  to  summon  Thomas  &  Clarke 
or  anyone  else.  It  simply  provided  for  the  publishing  and 
posting  of  a  notice  to  parties  interested.  At  the  time  of  the 
seizure  by  the  marshal  the  eggs  were  stored  in  the  storeroom 
of  Thomas  &  Clarke  in  their  bakery  factory  at  Peoria  along 
with  other  liakcry  supplies.  The  cans  seized  by  the  marshal 
were  intended  and  about  to  be  used  for  baking  purposes  at 
the  time  of  seizure,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  sold  as 
eggs  in  the  original  unbroken  packages,  or  otherwise,  but 
were  then  and  there  in  unbroken,  original  packages,  as  orig- 
inallv  shipped,  and  were  then  and  there  on  the  premises 
of  Thomas  &  Clarke  in  Peoria  unsold. 

Hipolite  Egg  Company  had  guaranteed  the  eggs  to  Thomas 
&  Clarke,  and  on  December  9,  1909,  Thomas  &  Clarke  by  leave 
of  court  appeared  specially  in  court  and  waived  all_  right,  title 
and  intere.st  in  said  eggs  so  seized  in  favor  of  Hipolite  Egg 
Company.  Thereupon  Hipolite  Egg  Company  filed  answer  to 
the  libel  and  issue  was  joined.  But  Llipolite  Egg  Company 
did  not  stipulate  to  pay  costs. 

A  jury  was  waived  in  writing  and  a  trial  was  had  in  the 
District  Court  before  his  Honor  J.  Otis  Humphrey,  presiding 
judge,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  December,  1909. 

The  trial  proceeded  until  the  evidence  showed  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  purchase  of  said  eggs  by  Thomas  & 
Clarke  and  the  ownership  of  said  eggs,  and  the  shipment 
of  said  eggs  from  St.  Louis,  IMo.,  to  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  the  use 
to  which  said  eggs  were  to  he  put,  and  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  same  by  Thomas  &  Clarke  after  shipment  from 
St.  Louis  to  Peoria,  as  aforesaid.  Then  counsel  for  claim¬ 
ant  moved  the  court  to  dismiss  the  libel  on  the  ground  that 
it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  court  was  without 
iurisdiction  as  a  Federal  Court  to  proceed  against  the  eggs 
in  question,  because  _  it  appeared  that  said  eggs  were  not 
shipped  for  sale  within  the  meaning  of  Section  10  of  the  .Act 
of  June  30,  1906,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  eggs  had  passed  out  of  interstate  commerce 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  Court  at  the  time 
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of  the  seizure,  because  at  that  time  the  eggs  were  in  the 
storeroom  of  Thomas  &  Clarke  and  were  not  intended  for 
sale  by  Thomas  &  Clarke  in  the  original  unbroken  packages 
or  otherwise  and  were  then  and  there  mixed  and  inter¬ 
mingled  with  other  baking  supplies  and  had  been  so  acted 
upon  by  Thomas  &  Clarke  as  to  be  co-mingled  with  other 
state  property  and  that  said  eggs  were  then  and  there  state 
property. 

The  court  overruled  this  motion  and  counsel  for  claimant 
saved  an  exception. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  the  motion  was  again  renewed 
on  the  same  grounds  and  also  because  the  evidence  showed 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  shipment  of  eggs  had  actually  been 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Tlie  court  overruled  this  motion  also,  and  counsel  for 
claimant  saved  an  exception. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  the  court  found  the  issues  for  the 
libellant. 

Thereafter,  on  December  20,  1909,  the  court  entered  its  de¬ 
cree  declaring  the  eggs  to  be  adulterated  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  because  they  contained  two 
per  cent  of  boric  acid  added  as  a  preservative ;  also  that  boric 
acid  is  a  deleterious  ingredient  which  might  render  said 
eggs  injurious  to  health;  also  that  the  eggs  were  illegally 
held  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  confiscable  and 
liable  to  condemnation  under  the  said  Act.  The  court  also 
decreed  that  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  decree,  the 
marshal  restrov  the  eggs  and  that  judgment  be  entered  against 
the  claimant  for  the  costs  of  the  case  and  that  execution  issue 
therefor. 

.  The  trial  court  found  the  facts  specially. 

.\n  assignment  of  errors  was  filed  and  a  petition  for  writ 
of  error  from  this  court,  and  an  order  was  entered  allowing 
the  same,  but  the  claimant  was  required  to  give  bond. 

An  appeal  to  this  court  was_  also  prayed  for  and  allowed 
on  the  sole  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court 
to  make  and  enter  the  decree,  but  claimant  was  required  to 

give  bond.  . 

The  course  of  suing  out  a  writ  of  error  and  also  taking 
an  appeal  was  adopted  out  of  caution  and  because_  a  doubt 
existed  in  counsel’s  mind  as  to  the  proper  practice  in  a  case 
like  this  under  Section  10  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 

June  30,  1906.  .  .1  • 

A  certificate  of  jurisdictional  questions  was  filed  and  tins 
court  is  asked  to  decide  whether  under  the  facts  in  this 
case  the  District  Court  had  jurisdiction  in  rent  over  the  eggs 
proceeded  against:  and  whether,  under  the  facts  in  this  case, 
the  District  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  make  and  enter  a  de¬ 
cree  for-  costs  against  the  claimant  in  personam. 

The  questions  that  were  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decision  were  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  Whether  or  not  Section  10  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  applies  to  foods  that  are  shipped  to  be 
used  as  ingredients  of  other  foods  and  not  shipped 
for  sale  in  the  form  in  which  shipped. 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  Government  can  follow 
foods  and  seize  them  after  they  have  been  delivered 
to  the  consignee  and  put  in  his  warehouse  in  a  state. 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  costs  of  a  proceeding 
against  foods  under  Section  to  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  can  be  assessed  against  the  firm  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  court  and  defends  the  foods. 

Without  having  the  opinion  of  the  court  before 
us  we  are  not  able  to  say  just  how  the  court  decided 
the  above  points,  but  from  reports  it  appears  that 
they  decided  at  least  the  second  and  third  points  in 
the  affirmative. 

As  the  decision  is  the  first  one  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  it 
will  no  doubt  be  looked  to  with  great  interest  and  is 
of  much  importance. 

The  Hipolite  Egg  Company  was  represented  in 
the  lower  court  and  also  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
bv  .Attorney  Thomas  E.  Lannen  of  Chicago. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
Peoria  before  Judge  Humphrey,  in  December,  1909* 
and  an  appeal  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  de¬ 
cision  had  in  that  court  in  a  little  over  a  year’s 
time. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

President  Taft  has  coined  an  apt  phrase  to  char¬ 
acterize  that  portion  of  the  public  which  permits 
the  uninformed  or  mendacious  writers  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  do  its  thinking.  He 
speaks  of  the  “hysterical  readers  of  headlines.’’  The 
seekers  after  truth,  or  not  necessarily  truth,  for 
that  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  but  of  exact 
facts,  find  their  time  most  needlessly  taken  up  by 
having  to  sift  through  great  masses  of  intentional 
and  unintentional  misrepresentations,  of  concealment 
of  the  truth,  of  half  truths  and  distorted  facts.  The 
])ublic  is  being  continuously  misled  by  the  headline 
writers  and  the  fellows  that  write  the  stuff  that 
comes  after  the  heads  in  regard  to  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  or¬ 
dinary  food  products.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe, 
and  impossible  to  epitomize,  the  multitude  of  state¬ 
ments  masquerading  as  fact  that  has  gone  forth 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  food  control  officials,  or 
their  failure  to  work. 

Individual  instances  of  distortion  of  facts  have  been 
analyzed  frequently  in  these  pages,  but  the  work  of 
misrepresentation  goes  merrily  on.  To  such  as  are 
reallv  interested  in  knowing  how'  much  food  is  adul- 
terated  within  the  purview  of  the  law  and  how  easy 
it  is  to  enforce  sensible  food  laws,  we  commend 
the  perusal  of  two  subjects  in  this  month's  issue  of 
Tite  American  Food  Journal.  One  is  “The  Truth 
About  Food  Adulteration,”  by  Ex-Commissioner 
Wright  of  Iowa,  and  former  “Commissioner 
P)Urke’s  Views  on  Uniform  Laws,”  an  interview  by 
a  staff  correspondent.  P>oth  of  these  gentlemen 
whose  views  are  set  forth  in  these  articles  are  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  food  control  work,  and  both 
have  had  unlimited  opportunities  for  observing  how 
the  law  Avorks  in  curbing  adulteration,  misbranding, 
insanitary  conditions  and  other  evil  features  of  food 
manufacture  and  marketing,  and  the  testimony  of 
both  is  that,  as  a  very  general  rule,  the  law  is 
fully  observed  by  reputable  manufacturers  and  food 
adulteration  is  not  anywhere  near  so  widespread  as 
newspaper  and  magazine  readers  have  been  led  to 
believe.  Air.  AVright  acted  as  Food  and  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Iowa  for  eight  years.  Air.  Burke  has 
just  retired  from  six  years  of  active  and  successful 
work  as  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Inspector  of  Wyoming. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  now  pursuing  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  Their  interest  in  food  control  work  is 
liassive  and  not  active.  Neither  has  an  axe  to  grind. 
Their  expressions  are  the  calm,  assured  and  careful 
opinions  formed  after  years  of  varied  and  intimate 
experience  in  food  control  work.  They  are  not  in 
the  opening  days  of  their  official  careers,  they  are 
not  seeking  notoriety  nor  trying  to  prove  that 
their  activities  entitle  them  to  another  term  of 
office.  Nor  are  they  making  grand  stand  plays  to 
secure  increased  appropriations  from  their  Legisla¬ 
tures.  The}'  are  out  ol  the  game,  full  of  honors  and 
experience,  and  their  views  outweigh  in  importance 
and  accuracy  those  of  a  hundred  muck-raking  writ¬ 
ers  or  food  officials  who  seek  publicity  for  their  own 
ends.  If  the  subscribers  of  this  journal  read  nothing 
else  this  month,  they  ought  to  read  these  two 

articles.  _ 

COMMISSIONER  EMERY  REAPPOINTED. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Auburn.  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  was  reappointed 
Monday,  March  6th.  by  Governor  AfcGovern  to 
serve  another  term  of  two  years. 
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COMMISSIONER  BAILEY  VINDICATED. 

Commissioner  J.  W.  Bailey  of  Oregon  has  been 
investigated  by  a  legislative  commission  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  instigation  of  a  group  of  reformers  and  civic 
bodies  of  Portland  and  triumphantly  vindicated. 
The  real  source  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Bailey,  we 
learn  from  private  sources,  was  one  P.  V.  Maris, 
until  lately  a  Deputy  of  the  Commissioner,  but  now 
employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
Maris  person  seems  to  have  a  talent  for  making 
trouble  for  his  superiors.  He  wanted  Mr.  Bailey’s 
job  for  himself,  and  finding  the  Would-be  Reform 
Association  of  Portland  with  nothing  on  hand^  at 
the  time,  got  that  organization  to  rise  up  on  its  hind 
legs  and  howl  for  Bailey’s  scalp. 

One  legislative  committee  could  find  nothing  se¬ 
rious  enough  to  base  a  demand  for  Commissioner 
Bailey’s  resignation  upon,  so  another  one  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  shows  that  a  real  simon  pure  bunk 
reform  organization  can  be  more  troublesome  than 
a  blue-bottle  fly  on  a  hot  day.  Commissioner 
Bailey  has  emerged,  as  aforesaid,  completely  vindi¬ 
cated.  What  the  public  knows  about  Commissiorier 
Bailey  is  that  he  has  held  the  office  he  occupies 
twelve  years,  first  as  a  gubernatorial  appointee  and 
then  as  the  choice  of  the  people  at  three  elections 
after  the  legislature  made  it  an  elective  position. 
Which  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  prima  facie 
refutation  of  any  charges  that  might  be  brought. 

One  of  these  charges,  by  the  way,  was  that  Mr. 
Bailey,  in  the  observance  of  his  duties,  was  wont  to 
warn  an  offender  against  the  laws  before  beginning 
a  prosecution.  If  the  warning  did  no  good,  then 
he  prosecuted.  But  he  warned  first.  This,  of 
course,  in  the  eyes  of  Maris  and  the  bunk  reform 
bunch,  is  hellish  infamy.  Another  charge  was  that 
Mr.  Bailey  occupied  a  private  apartment  with  his 
wife.  Incidentally  the  state  paid  rent  on  this  pri¬ 
vate  apartment  as  the  office  of  the  Commissioner. 
As  to  whether  the  reformers  were  offended  at  Mr. 
Bailey’s  thrift  or  at  the  fact  that  he  occupied  the 
apartment  with  his  wife,  the  published  accounts  are 
not  clear.  If  it  had  happened  in  some  other  states, 
we  are  sure  we  know  of  several  commissioners  who 
would  have  found  means  of  vindicating  themselves. 
But  Mr.  Bailey  is  an  elderly  man.  His  hair  and 
mustache  are  gray  and  his  trousers  bag  at  the  knees. 
At  his  time  of  life  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
matter  of  sharers  of  his  private  apartments?  Verily, 
the  ways  of  Portland  reformers  are  past  finding  out. 


APPRECIATION. 

Lest  we  should  appear  boastful  in  printing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  correspondent  whose  communi¬ 
cation  we  discussed  last  month,  and  the  errors  in 
whose  conclusions  we  endeavored  to  point  out  in  as 
kindly  a  spirit  as  possible,  we  will  .state  that  our  only 
reason  for  doing  so  is  to  add  force  to  our  arguments 
and  not  to  give  currency  to  the  praise  for  our  utter¬ 
ances  contained  therein.  Dr.  Stearns  calls  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  things  that  had  escaped  us  but  which 
will  have  all  the  greater  weight  with  us  because  of 
the  source  from  which  the  statements  emanated : 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  February  20,  1911. 
Editor  American  Food  Journal.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir — My  object  in  writing  the  letter  of  January  24 
was.  first,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  high  auspices 


under  which  the  American  Health  League  originated.  I 
have  been  ill  and  away  for  a  year,  and  did  not  know  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place.  Second,  I  wanted  you  to 
know  how  the  Owen  bill  originated,  as  showing  the  virility 
of  the  movement.  This  was  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  I  find  upon  investigation  you  are  quite 
right,  as  always.  I  believe  with  you  that  so  long  as  the 
Agricultural  Department  is  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  the  activity  of  that  department  will  be  in  sane 
directions. 

Keep  on  plugging  the  muck  rakers.  The  high  cost  of  living 
which  has  so  oppressed  this  nation  in  recent  years  is  due 
to  the  muck  rakers.  Lessening  the  influences  of  the  muck 
rakers  has  lowered  prices  in  an  exact  ratio,  and  when  you 
have  eliminated  the  muck  rakers  and  reduced  the  power  of 
dishonest  food  officials,  we  shall  return  to  normal  conditions. 
The  vast  majority  of  food  officials  are  honest  and  capable, 
and  exercising  the  extraordinary  powers  given  them  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner. 

There  is  an  ample  field  for  the  good  work  you  are  doing. 
The  close  connection  of  the  muck  rakers  with  the  present 
condition  of  this  country  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  With 
nine  billions  of  agricultural  products  to  market  this  ought 
to  be  the  most  prosperous  and  desirable  country  in  the  world. 
But  we  are  not  prosperous,  and,  while  some  ill  advised 
persons  are  creating  antagonism  in  Canada  by  talking  about 
annexation,  Canada  is  quietly  annexing  35,000  Americans 
with  $35,000,000  annually,  and  Canadians  say  they  prefer 
their  system  of  government  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  doing  great  work,  and  I  would  not  be  without 
the  American  Food  Journal  for  any  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  C.  Stearns. 


NEW  PURE  FOOD  CHAMPION  FOR  NE-^ 

BRASKA. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Jackson  has  been  appointed  State  Food 
Commissioner  of  Nebraska  by  Governor  Aldrich.  The 
naming-  of  Prof.  Jackson  is  a  credit  to  Governor 
Aldrich,  in  that  Prof.  Jackson  -was  a  candidate  for 
office  on  the  opposing  ticket  in  the  last  election.  Such, 
unprecedented  action  speaks  most  favorably  of  the 
ability  of  the  appointee,  and  shows  that  Governor 
Aldrich  appreciates  fully  the  importance  of  food  ques¬ 
tions  in  his  State,  and  the  necessity  for  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  food  commissioner’s  office,  aside 
from  any  political  consideration.  It  gives  further  as¬ 
surance  that  the  food  laws  will  be  obeyed  both  in 
spirit  and  letter  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
state. 

The  endorsement  of  such  high-class  bodies  as  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  State  Sunday  School  Association, 
the  Commercial  Club  of  University  Place,  principal 
educators  and  university  professors,  actuated  by  the- 
desire  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  laws 
only,  secured  the  appointment.  Prof.  Jackson  was  not 
a  seeker  for  the  office. 

Prof.  Jackson  was  born  near  Marengo,  McHenry 
County,  Ill.,  the  greatest  dairy  county  in  the  country, 
where  he  attended  the  rural  schools  and  graduated 
from  the  high  school.  He  graduated  from  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Seminary,  and  in  1902  from  the  Nebraska  State 
University,  from  which  college  he  holds  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  and  has  his  class  work  completed 
toward  Ph.  D.  Among  the  many  honorary  positions 
he  has  held  are  the  following:  Member  State  Normal 
Board  of  Education,  twice;  President,  three  times 
Secretary  of  College  Section  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association;  Superintendent  ol  Nebraska  Division  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Exhibit,  etc. 

The  exceptional  ability  with  which  Prof.  Jackson 
has  filled  all  honorary  positions  he  has  held  and  his 
valuable  educational  qualifications  are  a  guarantee  that 
Governor  Aldrich’s  confidence  has  been  well  bestowed. 
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ANOTHER  LOCAL  ISSUE. 

The  short  session  of  Congress  we  find  had  other 
things  to  consider  than  the  reciprocity  treaty. 
There  were  some  things  it  did  not  take  seriously. 
Among  these  was  a  bill  introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Broussard  of  Louisiana,  entitled  “A  Bill  to 
Define  Whisky.”  It  was  numbered  H.  R.  32775  and 
read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  nothing  shall  hereafter  be  known  or  sold  as  whisky 
which  is  not  a  distillate  from  grain  or  molasses  and  which 
has  not  been  aged  in  wood  for  at  least  four  years. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  where  it  peacefully  died  a  natural  death 
on  March  4.  It  was  given  into  the  hands  of  this 
particular  committee  because  if  it  succeeded  in  be¬ 
ing  reported  favorably  and  passing  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  escaping  the  axe  of  President  Taft  it 
would  have  furnished  “ways  and  means”  for  the 
Louisiana  distillers  of  “Bourbon”  whisky  to  market 
their  product  without  branding  it  “molasses  distal- 
late.” 

The  question  of  the  definition  of  whisky  has  been 
up  before.  Perhaps  it  is  still  debatable.  Every 
man  for  his  own  country,  as  the  Irishman  said  when 
somebody  hurrahed  for  hell.  Also  every  man  for 
his  own  definition  of  whisky,  particularly  if  it  is  a 
definition  that  suits  his  own  locality.  General  Win¬ 
field  Scott  Hancock,  it  has  been  noted  before  in 
these  pages,  and  perhaps  recorded  elsewhere,  once 
said  that  the  tariff  was  a  local  issue.  We  ought  to 
bless  his  memory  for  that  remark,  for  it  has  often 
furnished  us  a  text.  Considering  the  wide  variance 
in  definitions  of  whisky  that  have  emanated  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  not  to 
mention  Peoria,  may  it  not  also  be  set  down  as  a 
fact  that  the  definition  of  whisky  is  a  local  issue? 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  THEO¬ 
BALD  SMITH  TO  THE  REFEREE 
BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCI¬ 
ENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

The  death  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Ex¬ 
perts.  This  vacancy  has  been  filled  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  President  Taft,  by  the  appointment, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  Professor 
Theobald  Smith  of  Harvard  University.  Professor 
Smith,  who  is  a  well  known  authority  on  bacteri¬ 
ology  and  general  pathology,  has  been  connected 
with  Harvard  Medical  School  since  1896.  .  He  was 
born  in  1859,  and  is  an  alumnus  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Albany  Medical  College.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  ,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the 
study  of  many  types  of  infectious  diseases.  His 
extended  studies  in  bacteriology  have  given  Profes¬ 
sor  Smith  a  clear  insight  into  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  come  up  in  connection  with  questions 
of  preparation  and  preservation  of  foods.  The 
knowledge  of  the  pathologist  is  also  called  for  in 
settling  obscure  points  regarding  the  behavior  and 
effects  of  certain  things  which  may  find  a  place  as 
additions  to  foods.  The  appointment  is  an  important 
one  as  showing  the  desire  of  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  have  questions  submitted 
to  the  Referee  Board  investigated  in  the  fullest 
manner  and  from  various  standpoints. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION. 

President  George  L.  Flanders  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  an¬ 
nounces  under  date  of  February  20  the  appointment 
of  the  following  Committee  on  Co-operation  for  the 
Association  : 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  Topeka,  Kansas,  Chairman. 

H.  F.  Potter,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

W.  F.  Cannon,  Denver,  Colorado. 

A.  H.  Jones,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  will  be  to  formulate  a 
working  plan  for  co-operation  in  the  enforcement  of 
food  laws  between  the  states  and  with  the  national 
government,  and  may  be  properly  regarded  as  includ¬ 
ing  any  and  all  work  toward  uniformity  in  legislative 
enactments,  rules  and  regulations,  and  standards. 

President  Flanders  has  selected  for  the  committee 
food  officials  who  are  not  only  able  men,  but  men 
whose  sympathies  and  tendencies  are  recognized  as 
being  entirely  favorable  to  uniformity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  along  advanced  lines. 

The  committee  will  meet  in  Washington  March  28. 


INTELLIGENT  FOOD  LEGISLATION. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly,  just  adjourned, 
passed  in  House  Bill  No.  55  an  amendment  to  the 
food  laws  of  the  state  under  one  clause  of  which 
more  good  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  than  under 
any  other  feature  of  food  control  legislation  adopted 
in  Indiana  or  any  other  state.  The  complete  text  of 
House  Bill  No.  55  may  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  issue.  The  clause  referred  to  is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  sale  of  milk  “which  contains  visible 
dirt.”  To  incorporate  so  simple  a  clause  in  al 
food  law  as  the  one  mentioned  may  not  appeal  to 
the  average  observer  as  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  but  its  operation  we  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  will  show  that  it  was  conceived  in  intelligence 
and  foresight.  It  is  such  a  law  as  will  naturally  find 
sympathy.  It  is  far  removed  in  character  from 
those  “grand  stand”  enactments  which  seek  to  place 
strained  constructions  on  ordinary  facts,  and  which 
seek  to  make  wrong  in  law  that  which  could  not 
be  proved  to  be  wrong  in  fact.  It  is  what  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  pronounce  wholesome,  sensible  legisla¬ 
tion. 


THE  CHEMIST  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  new  home  of  the  Chemists’  Club,  50-54  East 
41st  street.  New  York  city,  is  to  be  dedicated  with  a 
very  congenial  housewarming  beginning  Friday,  March 
17th,  and  ending  Sunday,  March  19th. 

The  program  is  a  very  elaborate  one.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  will  be  ushered  in  with  a  reception  at  the  new 
club  building,  followed  by  meetings  of  the  New  York 
Sections  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industy  and  the  American  Electro-Chem¬ 
ical  Society. 

Opening  addresses  will  be  made  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  different  societies,  followed  by  lectures  by  several 
prominent  scientists. 

The  event  will  close  with  a  banquet  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chemists’  Club  in  the  club  restaurant 
at  8  o’clock  Saturday  night,  and  a  concert  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  Sunday,  the  19th,  given  by  the  Olive  Mead 
quartette; 
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ILLINOIS  FOOD  OFFICIALS  MAKE  IMPORTANT 

SEIZURES. 

The  officials  and  inspectors  of  the  Illinois  Food 
Department  have  been  actively  engaged  during  the 
past  two  months  in  ferreting  out,  condemning  and 
destroying  illegal  and  adulterated  food  products  and 
condiments.  Notably  among  them  was  the  seizure 
of  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  Spanish  saffron,  which  is,  to  our  recol¬ 
lection,  the  first  instance  that  this  condiment  has 
been  adulterated  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
food  control  officials. 


Nine  Thousand  Cans  of  Canned  Salmon  Confiscated  and 

Destroyed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  February,  complaints 
were  made  to  the  Department  regarding  some  canned  salmon 
sold  at  a  retail  store  in  Pekin,  Ill.  Inspectors  Blaisdell  and 
Peterson  of  this  Department  investigated  the  complaint  and 
found  that  the  dealer  had  had  some  of  the  cans  returned 
from  customers  and  the  complaint  seemed  warranted.  Sam¬ 
ples  were  taken  and  sent  to  the  laboratory  and  analysis 
showed  that  the  salmon  was  in  a  decomposed,  putrid  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  cans  when  opened,  showed  that  the 
tinning  on  the  inside  of  the  can  had  been  attacked.  As 
quick  as  the  first  cans  were  opened  and  they  were  found  to 
be  in  the  condition  thev  were,  the  Inspectors  were  notified  to 
seize  and  tag  as  “Suspected”  every  case  of  these  goods 
wherever  they  were  located  in  the  state.  The  warehouse  was 
located,  in  which  eight  thousands  cans  of  this  salmon  was 
stored,  and  the  inspectors  found  it  in  several  retail  stores, 
and  it  vcas  returned  and  tagged  with  the  lot  in  the  warehouse. 
In  a  couple  of  places  it  was  destroyed  at  the  retail  stores. 
The  parties  interested  were  given  a  hearing  Wednesday, 
March  1,  and  the  department  had  already  decided  to  go 
into  court  and  get  an  order  to  destroy  this  stuff  in  case  the 
dealer  was  at  all  obstinate.  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  the 
department  had  rounded  up  nine  thousand  cans  of  this 
salmon.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  held  this  hearing  and 
the  matter  was  fullv  set  forth  to  the  dealers  and  jobber 
and  they  agreed  to  destroy  the  salmon  without  any  further 
proceeding.  Inspectors  Blaisdell  and  Peterson  were  left  on 
the  ground  to  see  that  this  salmon  was  actually  destroyed 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  dumped  into  a 
slough  adjacent  to  the  river.  The  department  did  not  want 
to  have  it  dumped  any  where  that  there  might  be  a  chance  of 
children  or  other  people  finding  the  cans  and  opening  them, 
and  getting  any  of  the  fish. 

The  inspectors  stayed  on  the  job  until  these  cans  of 
salmon  were  all  dumped  in  a  place  where  thev  were  com¬ 
pletely  submerged. 

During  the  time  that  intervened  from  the  first  complaint 
to  the  final  destroying,  correspondence  had  been  had  with 
the  packers  of  this  salmon  and  they  said  it  was  over- 
proces,sed.  A  little  detective  work  on  the  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  lead  them  to  believe  that  this  salmon  had  originally 
been  packed  in  large  cans  and  these  large  cans  were  not  sale¬ 
able,  and  that  the  people  took  them  and  opened  them  and 
repacked  the  fish  in  smaller  cans.  This  was  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  do.  The  department  cautions  everybody 
that  when  canned  fish  is  opened,  it  should  be  immediately 
emptied  from  the  can  into  a  glass  or  china  dish  and  never 
left  in  the  can.  Many  packers  of  fish  have  these  instructions 
printed  on  their  labels,  and  whereas  this  caution  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  fish,  the  housewife  should  follow  this  rule  with 
vegetables  or  fruits,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  can  is  opened 
the  contents  should  be  emptied  into  a  glass  or  china  dish. 


Illegal  Vinegar  Seized  and  Destroyed. 

Considerable  vinegar  has  been  found  in  the  state  recently 
w'hich  does  not  comply  with  the  law.  The  inspectors  have 
been  instructed  to  condemn  as  “Suspected”  all  barrels  or 
packages  of  vinegar  that  are  misbranded  or  that  they  have 
any  reason  to  be  suspicious  of.  As  the  result  of  analysis  of 
some  of  these  vinegars  several  lots  have  been  seized  and 
already  the  court  has  ordered  to  be  destroyed  some  of  the 
seized  lots.  In  none  of  the  cases  of  vinegar  already  destroyed 
has  the  jobber  entered  an  appearance.  We  wish  to  caution 
the  dealers  in  this  state  that  cider  vinegar  is  the  product 
of  the  apple.  We  also  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Illinois  Food  Law  says  that  distilled  vinegar  cannot 
he  colored  in  imitation  of  cider  vinegar.  Some  dealers  are 
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advertising  cider  vinegar  at  a  cut  price,  are  taking  orders 
and  invoicing  it  as  cider  vinegar,  and  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  the  grocer  finds  upon  the  barrel  the  wording,  “A 
Blend  of  Boiled  Cider  and  Spirit  Vinegar,”  which  is  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  vinegar  is  colored  in  imitation  of  cider  vinegar. 
If  you  have  any  of  this  kind  of  vinegar  in  your  stock  ar¬ 
range  with  the  wholesaler  to  take  it  off  your  hands.  The 
people  who  buy  cider  vinegar  are  entitled  to  have  cider  vine¬ 
gar  ;  the  grocer  who  buys  cider  vinegar  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  is  entitled  to  cider  vinegar,  and  as  the  two  above 
classes  are  entitled  to  protection  under  this  law,  so  is  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber  of  genuine  cider  vinegar  entitled 
to  protection  from  this  adulterated  vinegar. 


Notable  Seizure  of  100  Pounds  of  Misbranded  Spanish 

Saffron. 

Chicago,  February  16,  1911. 
Hon  A.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir :  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  hv  Inspector  Wiedel  and  myself  in  locatin,g  and 
seizing  100  pounds  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  Spanish 
Saffron  that  was  shipped  from  London,  England,  consigned 
to  N.  A.  Coble  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  61  South  Water 
street,  Chicago.  This  Saffron  had  gone  through  the  United 
States  Appraisers’  warehouses  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Food  Inspection  wfithout  detection. 

A  complaint  was  made  to  the  State  Food  Department 
that  Grossfeld  &  Roe,  wholesale  grocers,  728  West  Randolph 
street,  were  selling  Spanish  Saffron  that  looked  suspicious. 
John  B.  Newman  Assistant  Commissioner,  gave  Inspector 
Wiedel  and  myself  this  complaint  to  investigate  and  we 
accordingly  went  to  Grossfeld  &  Roe’s  and  took  a  sample 
of  the  Saffron  which  Mr.  Rowe  said  they  had  bought  for 
pure  Spanish  Saffron  from  N.  A.  Coble  &  Co.,  61  South 
Water  street  Chicago.  The  sample  was  brought  to  the  State 
Food  Laboratory  and  given  to  Mr.  William  H.  Harrison, 
Assistant  State  Chemist,  to  analyze,  with  the  result  that  he 
found  the  Saffron  to  be  adulterated  with  50  per  cent  calendula 
flowers  artificially  colored ;  also  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
adulteration  with  barytes,  a  poisonous  mineral. 

We  took  samples  of  Spanish  Saffron  from  Ried,  IMurdoch 
&  Co.,  corner  Lake  and  Market  streets,  also  from  Durand 
&  Kasper  Co.,  701  West  Lake  street,  both  firms  having 
bought  their  Saffron  from  N.  A.  Coble  &  Co.  These  sam¬ 
ples  also  were  found  to  contain  the  same  adulterations. 

We  then  went  to  N.  A.  Coble  &  Co.’s  commission  house,  61 
South  Water  street,  to  get  a  sample  of  their  Spanish  Saffron 
and  Mr.  Coble  stated  that  they  did  not  have  any  more: 
that  all  had  been  sold  and  delivered  to  the  purchasers.  I 
then  asked  to  see  the  invoice  of  the  shipment  the}'  received. 
The  invoice  showed  that  they  received  100  pounds  of  Spanish 
Saffron  shipped  from  London,  England,  for  which  they  paid 
$4. .30  a  pound.  Mr.  Coble  stated  that  they  bought  it  for 
pure  Spanish  Saffron  and  showed  me  a  list  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  that  they  had  sold  Saffron  to.  The  following" 
is  a  list  of  the  wholesale  grocers,  with  amount  each  one 


bought : 

Grossfeld  &  Roe . 50  lbs. 

Ried,  Murdoch  &  Co . 25  lbs. 

Durand-Kasper  Co . 10  lbs. 

Henrv  Horner  &  Co... . 10  lbs. 

•  Puhl-Webh  &  Co .  5  lbs. 


The  price  paid  for  this  Saffron  by  these  firms  was  $6.40 
per  pound.  We  next  went  to  Henry  Horner  and  Puhl-Webb 
&  Co.’s,  where  we  took  samples  of  the  Saffron  bought  from 
N.  A.  Coble  &  Co.,  and  upon  analysis  these  samples  also 
were  found  to  contain  the  same  adulteration.  I  notified  all 
those  who  had  bought  this  Saffron  to  ship  it  back  to  N.  A. 
Coble  &  Co.,  61  South  Water  street,  which  they  did.  We 
then  went  to  N.  Coble  &  Co.’s  commission  house,  seized 
the  Saffron,  packed  it  in  one  large  box,  sealed  up  the  bo.x 
and  notified  Mr.  Coble  not  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  same  until  he  should  hear  from  the  commission.  We 
left  Mr.  Coble  a  copy  of  the  inventory  of  seizure  and  alsa 
wrote  him  a  letter,  as  the  law  requires  us  to  do. 

N.  .A.  Coble  &  Co.  bought  this  Saffron  for  $4.30  a  pound 
and  sold  it  for  $6.40  per  pound,  making  a  net  profit  of  $2.10 
a  pound.  Coble  &  Co.  should  have  known  that  they  cotdd  not 
buy  pure  Spanish  Saffron  for  $4.30  a  pound  when  Spanish 
Saffron  was  selling  at  that  time  at  $11.50  and  $14.50  a  pound. 
At  the  present  time  high  grade  Saffron  is  selling  for  $14.50 
a  pound,  and  the  temptation  to  adulterate  an  expensive  article 
like  Saffron  is  great,  for  it  takes  4,300  flowers  to  make  one 
ounce  of  high  grade  Saffron.  The  first  year  the  flowers 
yield  about  two  pounds  to  the  acre :  the  next  two  years  the 
flowers  yield  about  20  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  weight  of 
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Saffron  is  frequently  increased  by  the  addition  of  molasses, 
jllycerine,  emery  powder,  lioney,  glucose  and  barytes. 

To  quote  from  a  good  authority,  “In  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Nueremburg,  as  a  result  of  an  official  inspection  of  the 
Saffron  offered  for  sale,  persons  convicted  of  adulterating 
this  popular  and  wholesome  condiment  were  publicly  burned 
and  their  adulterated  product  w'as  burned  with  them.” 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  J.  Hoey, 
State  Food  Inspector. 


Seven  Barrels  of  Misbranded  Vinegar  Seized  at  Aurora, 
Ill.  by  Inspectors. 

Chicago,  February  20,  1911. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  Inspector  Wiedel  and  myself  in  locating  and  seizing 
seven  barrels  of  misbranded  vinegar  in  a  box  and  barrel 
repairing  shop  owned  by  William  L.  Bristol,  278  South  Lake 
street,  Aurora,  Ill.,  on  February  20,  1911. 

While  Inspector  Wiedel  and  I  were  inspecting  grocery 
stores  and  meat  markets  in  Aurora,  we  found  a  barrel  of 
vinegar  in  a  grocery  store  that  was  marked,  “A  Blend  of 
Pure  Boiled  Cider  and  Distilled  Vinegar.”  We  asked  the 
proprietor  where  he  bought  the  vinegar  and  he  said  he 
bought  it  from  William  L.  Bristol,  278  South  Lake  street. 
We  went  to  this  number  and  seized  seven  barrels  of  the 
vinegar  which  were  marked  “A  Blend  of  Pure  Boiled  Cider 
and  Distilled  Vinegar,”  manufactured  by  B.  T.  Chandler  & 
Sons,  27  East  SSth  street,  Chicago,  and  Dayton,  Ohio.  We 
gave  Mr.  Bristol  a  copy  of  inventory  of  seizure  and  a  letter, 
as  the  law  requires  us  to  do,  copies  of  which  are  also  on 
file  in  the  state  food  office. 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  J.  Hoey, 
State  Food  Inspector. 


Ten  Barrels  of  Misbranded  Vinegar  Seized  at  Evanston, 
Ill.,  by  Inspectors. 

Chicago,  March  8,  1911. 

Hon.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir :  I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  report  of  work  per¬ 
formed  by  Inspector  Harrison  Kennicott  and  myself  in  locat¬ 
ing  and  seizing  ten  barrels  of  misbranded  vinegar  m  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  freight  house  at  Evanston,  Ill 
This  vinegar  was  shipped  by  B.  T.  Chandler  &  Smis,  27 
Fast  55th  street,  Chicago,  and  was  consigned  to  C.  G. 
lin  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Emerson  street,  Evanston,  111. 
The  barrels  were  marked  B.  T.  Chandler  &  Sons,  2  <  East 
5.5th  street,  Chicago.  “Saratoga  Brand,  a  Blend  of  Spirits 
and  Boiled  Cider,”  stating  that  it  complied  with  all  state  and 
national  food  laws.  We  left  a  copy  of  the  invoice  and  letter 
addressed  to  H.  N.  Hammond,  freight  agent  for  the  rail¬ 
road  company,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  state  food 
office. 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  I.  Hoey, 
State  Food  Inspector. 


INSPECTOR  HOEY’S  EXCELLENT  REPORT. 

Inspector  Frank  J.  Hoey  of  the  Illinois  Food 
Commission,  who  is  the  oldest  food^  inspector  in 
point  of  service  of  any  food  inspector  in  the  United 
States,  in  making-  his  annual  report  to  Commissioner 
Jones,  dwells  upon  the  work  accomplished  in  a 
very  elaborate  and  painstaking  way. 

Inspector  Hoey  has  been  with  the  Department 
since  it  organized  and  before  that  time  he  was  a 
food  inspector  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  Previous  to 
that  he  was  an  inspector  and  was  employed  by  the 
following  packing  companies :  Morris  &  Co. ;  J.  C. 
Hatley  &  Co. ;  Jones  &  Stiles  Co.,  and  David  Atkin¬ 
son  Co.,  inspecting  their  meats  and  provisions  and 
passed  upon  their  quality  before  they  were  put  on 
the  market  or  for  sale.  Mr.  Hoey  has  been  in  the 
food  inspection  business  all  his  life  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  matters  pertaining  to  food  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  characters. 


Other  Food  Department  inspectors  will  do  well 
to  read  this  report,  for  therein  they  may  secure 
some  valuable  information  to  aid  them  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  .31,  1910. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Dear  Sir :  I  herewith  submit  to  you  report  of  the  work 
performed  by  me  as  inspector  during  the  year  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1910. 

During  the  year  I  have  collected  997  samples  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  foods  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  material  that  I 
found  on  the  market  and  sent  them  to  the  State  Food  Labora¬ 
tory  to  be  analyzed. 

During  the  year  I  have  assisted  in  bringing  several  hun¬ 
dred  cases  against  dealers  for  adulterated  and  misbranded 
food  which  I  found  on  the  market  that  did  not  comply  with 
the  State  Food  Laws. 

Seized  and  Condemned 

During  the  year  I  have  assisted  in  seizing  15  barrels  of 
dirty  sugar  that  was  not  fit  for  food,  and  8  barrels  of 
vinegar  that  did  not  comply  with  the  State  Food  Laws,  and 
sent  samples  of  them  to  the  State  Laboratory  to  be  analyzed. 
I  condemned  and  destroyed  200  bottles  of  old  extract,  15  cans 
of  old  baking  powder,  1  barrel  of  decomposed  grapes  and 
400  pounds  of  tainted  meat  that  I  found  on  the  market  for 
sale. 

Inspecting  Sanitary  Conditions  of  Food. 

During  the  year  I  devoted  most  of  my  time  in  Chicago  to 
inspecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  food  in  grocery  stores, 
meat  markets,  wholesale  fish  stores,  cold  storage  houses, 
jelly  and  catsup  factories,  butter  stores,  ice  cream  factories 
and  ice  cream  parlors,  soda  fountains,  oleomargarine  wagons 
on  the  street,  commission  houses,  milk  cans  and  milk  bottles 
in  dairies  and  on  distributing  wagons  on  the  street,  ice  cream 
cone  factories,  flour  mills  and  flour  blending  houses  and 
wherever  food  was  stored  for  sale. 

In  places  found  to  be  insanitary  where  food  was  manu¬ 
factured  or  stored  for  sale  I  notified  the  proprietors  to 
clean  up  and  keep  so. 

I  have  given  especial  attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  other  receptacles  for  food  and  note  in  them  a  great  im¬ 
provement. 

Outside  of  Chicago  I  have  inspected  grocery  stores,  meat 
markets,  extract  factories,  ice  cream  facories  and  ice  cream 
parlors,  soda  fountains,  and  oleomargarine  wagons  on  the 
street.  The  followdng  are  the  cities  and  towns  where  I  have 
inspected  food  outside  of  Chicago :  Evanston,  Oak  Park, 
Summit,  Desplaines,  Sterling  and  Springfield. 

Oleomargarine  Sold  for  Butter. 

I  investigated  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  at  various  times 
and  places  in  Chicago,  in  company  with  Harrison  Kennicott, 
Oscar  Lindstrom,  and  other  inspectors  of  this  department. 
We  found  about  200  dealers  selling  colored  oleomargarine 
for  creamery  butter.  The  assistant  commissioner  swore  out 
warrants  against  these  dealers  and  the  cases  came  up  before 
Judge  Scovel  in  the  Municipal  Court.  Some  were  tried  and 
found  guilty  and  others  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  and 
were  fined  $50  to  $100  and  costs  of  the  court  in  each  case. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  still  pending. 

Pies  Artificially  Colored. 

A  complaint  that  restaurants  were  selling  artificially  col¬ 
ored  pies  was  investigated  by  Inspector  Wiedel  and  myself.  We 
collected  samples  of  the  pies  and  brought  them  to  the  State 
Food  Laboratory  to  be  analyzed.  Upon  analysis  the  cherry 
pie  was  found  to  be  colored  with  coal  tar  dye.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  were  notified  to  appear  before  the  Food  Commission 
and  they  in  turn  sent  word  to  the  manufacturers  to  appear 
also.  They  were  instructed  to  label  their  pies  “artificially 
colored”  if  they  continued  to  color  them. 

Pecan  Nuts  Artificially  Colored. 

While  inspecting  and  investigating  in  Chicago,  in  company 
with  Inspector  Wiedel,  we  found  that  some  of  the  nut  ven¬ 
ders  sent  their  old  pecan  nuts  to  polishing  factories  to  be 
polished  and  artificially  colored  to  make  them  appear  as  new- 
nuts.  We  collected  samples  of  these  colored  nuts  where 
they  did  not  have  them  labeled  “artificially  colored"  and 
brought  them  to  the  State  Laboratory  to  be  analyzed. 

Fish  Artificially  Colored. 

While  inspecting  and  investigating  in  Chicago,  in  company 
with  Inspector  Wiedel,  w'e  found  that  some  of  the  whole- 
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salers  who  smoke  I'lsh  were  coloring  them  to  make  them 
resemble  smoked  and  cured  tish,  and  did  not  label  them 
artificially  colored.  We  collected  samples  of  this  fish  where 
they  were  not  properly  labeling  them  and  brought  them  to 
the  State  Laboratory  to  be  analyzed. 

Ice  Cream  Cones  Artificially  Colored. 

While  inspecting  and  investigating  the  ice  cream  cone 
factories  in  Chicago,  in  company  with  Inspector  Wiedel,  we 
found  the  hand  made  cones,  or  the  high  priced  cones,  were 
made  from  flour,  water,  eggs  and  sweetened  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  and  the  cheaper  ones  were  made  from  flour 
and  colored  with  artificial  egg  color  and  some  with  artificial 
strawberry,  lemon,  violet  and  chocolate  colors,  some  sweet¬ 
ened  with  sugar  and  a  few  with  saccharine.  In  some  of  the 
factories  they  fill  their  colored  cones  with  a  marshrnallow 
Hler,  which  was  also  colored.  The  manufacturers  did  not 
label  their  packages  “artificially  colored  and  sweetened  with 
saccharine.” 

Some  of  the  factories  were  found  to  be  insanitary  and  in 
such  cases  we  notified  the  proprietors  to  clean  up  and  keep 
so.  We  collected  samples  of  all  the  cones  and  the  raw 
material  from  which  they  were  made  and  brought  them  to 
the  State  Laboratory  to  be  analyzed.  Upon  analysis  some 
were  found  to  be  artificially  colored  and  sweetened  with 
saccharine.  The  proprietors  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Food  Commission  and  were  instructed  to  label  their 
goods  “artificially  colored  anad  sweetened  with  saccharine” 
and  to  comply  with  the  State  Food  Laws  in  future. 

Cone  Factory  Insanitary. 

While  inspecting  and  investigating  the  ice  cream  cone 
factories  in  Chicago,  in  company  with  Inspector  Wiedel,  we 
found  a  factory  in  the  Ghetto  district  that  was  very  insani¬ 
tary.  This  factory  is  a  two-story  frame  building  with  living 
rooms  up-stairs  and  three  small  rooms  downstairs,  the  front 
room  being  used  to  make  cones  in,  the  next  room  as  a  dining 
room,  and  a  small  room  in  the  rear  was  used  to  keep  supplies 
in,  such  as  flour  and  mixtures  of  batter  used  for  making 
their  cones.  We  found  in  this  room  an  old  cot,  covered 
with  rags  and  on  it  was  lying  a  sick  boy  about  four  years 
old.  I  told  the  proprietor  to  take  the  supplies  out  of  the 
room,  to  clean  up  and  keep  so  or  the  Food  Commission 
would  close  up  the  place. 

Bleached  Flour. 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  State  Food  Commissioner 
that  the  flour  grinders  and  flour  blenders  in  Chicago  were 
bleaching  their  straight  flour  and  selling  it  for  patent  flour. 
Commissioner  Jones  gave  Inspector  Wiedel  and  myself  this 
complaint  to  investigate  and  see  if  we  could  find  any  of  the 
bleached  flour  or  any  bleaching  machines  in  operation  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  inspected  about  all  of  the  flour  mills  and  blending 
houses  and  large  bakeries,  and  tested  73  samples  of  flour 
with  the  Greiss  Ilsovy  solution  method  spot  test  and  found 
five  of  them  bleached.  We  brought  these  five  samples  to 
the  State  Laboratory  to  be  analyzed  and  upon  analysis  it  was 
found  that  our  test  was  correct.  Two  of  these  samples  of 
flour  were  shipped  from  Kansas,  one  from  Iowa,  and  two 
were  bleached  in  Chicago. 

We  also  found  six  bleaching  machines,  two  of  the  Alsop 
system,  one  of  the  American  Industry  system  and  three  of 
the  Logan  system.  The  Alsop  and  the  American  Industry 
machines  produce  an  electric  spark  that  makes  peroxide 
nitrogen  gas,  which  is  forced  into  the  agitator  and  bleaches 
the  flour.  In  the  Logan  machine  there  is  a  small  tank  inside 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  peroxide  nitrogen  gas, 
which  is  forced  into  the  agitator  and  bleaches  the  flour. 
Four  of  these  machines  were  not  in  operation  when  we  saw 
them,  the  proprietors  claiming  that  they  had  not  been  in 
use  for  more  than  two  years.  We  saw  two  of  the  Logan 
machines  in  operation,  one  at  Nelson  K.  Rees,  2627  Wash¬ 
ington  boulevard,  who  blends  flour  and  sells  it  to  bakeries, 
and  one  at  the  Bakers’  Flour  Co.,  149  West  Kinzie  street, 
who  also  blend  flour  and  sell  to  bakeries.  They  call  the 
Logan  system  a  “maturing  machine”  but  it  is  practically  a 
bleaching  machine.  We  notified  these  blenders  to  label  their 
barrels  and  sacks  “bleached  flour,”  pending  a  decision  on  a 
case  of  bleached  flour  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Egg  Substitutes. 

While  inspecting  and  investigating  bakers’  supply  houses 
in  Chicago,  in  company  with  Inspector  Wiedel,  we  found  that 
they  were  manufacturing  and  selling  a  powder  that  was 
used  as  a  substitute  for  eggs.  It  was  being  used  bv  !)akers, 


candy  makers  and  ice 
names  of  the  powders ; 

Yeast 

Egg-Nutrine 

Fluff 

Cream  Rich 
Moussin 
Crystal  Foam 
Egg-O-Let 
Beats  All 
Marshmallow 


cream  makers.  Following  are  the 

Ambrosia 

Whip-Ez 

Icing  Powder 

True  Egg  Substitute 

Espumosa 

Leaven 

Snow 

Parfait 

Ice  Cream  Fluff 


A  number  of  the  labels  on  the  packages  and  pamphlets 
that  they  issued  stated  that  their  powder  took  the  place  of 
eggs. 

Moussin  is  a  powder  which  was  labeled  “Purified  Saponin.” 
My  opinion  is  that  Moussin  is  made  from  the  extract  of 
soap  bark. 

We  suspected  that  these  powders  contained  pulverized 
soap  bark  or  were  preparations  made  from  soap  bark.  We 
collected  samples  of  them  and  sent  them  to  the  State  Labo¬ 
ratory  to  be  analyzed. 


Ice  Cream  Factory  Insanitary. 


While  Inspector  Wiedel  and  I  were  inspecting  and  investi¬ 
gating  a  complaint  in  Sterling,  Ill.,  we  collected  samples 
of  food  and  looked  after  the  sanitary  condition  of  soda  foun¬ 
tains,  ice  cream  parlors,  extract  factories  and  places  where  ice 
cream  and  ice  cream  cones  were  manufactured ;  and  in 
places  where  conditions  were  found  insanitary  we  ordered 
proprietors  to  clean  up  their  premises  and  keep  them  clean. 

Upon  investigation  we  found  an  ice  cream  factory  on  the 
edge  of  Rock  river  which  was  run  by  Burke  &  Leinbach 
Ice  Cream  Co.  This  factory  is  a  one-story  building  con¬ 
nected  with  a  partly  tumbled  down  old  ice  house.  It  is 
partly  built  on  the  level  ground,  the  floor  of  plain  boards  with 
a  drain  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  the  refuse  of  the  ice 
water  and  ice  cream  soaks  into  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  into 
the  ground  under  the  building,  and  into  the  river.  There 
were  no  screens  on  the  windows  nor  doors  and  flies 
swarmed  in  the  factory  in  thousands.  We  saw  four  cans  of 
the  mixed  cream  of  different  flavors  which  had  flies  in  them. 
We  notified  the  proprietor  that  he  would  have  to  keep  the 
flies  out  of  the  cream.  We  saw  a  tank  on  a  freezer  where 
they  made  the  ice  cream  which  had  a  sieve  in  the  tank  w  ith 
thousands  of  flies  in  it.  When  the  sieve  got  full  of  flies 
they  dumped  them  out  and  put  it  back  in  the  tank  to  catch  a 
fresh  supply.  All  this  mixture  of  the  different  fruit  flavors 
for  ice  cream  was  put  into  this  tank  and  the  flies  washed 
themselves  until  they  were  drowned.  They  made  an  effort 
to  clean  up  while  we  were  there,  but  it  was  of  no  use — they 
could  not  clean  up.  This  ice  cream  factory  is  the  most  in¬ 
sanitary  I  ever  saw.  I  notified  the  proprietors  to  clean  up 
and  keep  so  or  the  Food  Commission  would  close  the  fac¬ 
tory;  they  promised  to  do  so  in  future.  Mr.  Burke  said  he 
was  going  to  build  a  new,  sanitary  factory  in  the  fall,  further 
up  the  river  where  he  could  get  cheap  ice.  In  all  my  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  food  inspector  I  never  saw  such  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions. 


Lead  Poison  in  Pop. 

A  complaint  from  E.  J.  Heiss,  a  druggist  at  2600  West 
Division  street,  Chicago,  that  several  children  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  made  sick  by  drinking  pop  was  investigated 
by  Inspector  Wiedel  and  myself.  We  went  to  Mr.  Heiss’ 
drug  store  and  had  a  conference  with  him.  He  said  all  the 
confectionery  stores  in  the  neighborhood  sold  this  pop  and 
he  sold  the  same  kind.  We  collected  samples  from  him  and 
also  from  the  confectionery  stores  in  the  neighborhood  that 
sold  it.  We  found  that  it  was  manufactured  by  the  Victoria 
Bottling  Works,  1315  North  Leavitt  street,  Chicago.  I  called 
up  Assistant  State  Food  Commissioner,  John  B.  Newman, 
by  telephone  and  told  him  about  the  conditions  we  found  and 
said  we  were  going  to  investigate  this  pop  factory,  and  he 
said  he  would  go  with  us,  We  met  Mr.  Newman,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Oscar  Lifidstrom,  Food  Inspector,  and  proceeded 
to  the  factory,  where  we  made  a  complete  inspection.  We 
found  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  had  already  sealed 
up  the  pipes  and  the  machinery  and  stopped  the  manufacture 
of  pop  until  analysis  could  be  made.  We  collected  samples 
of  the  extracts  that  they  used  and  told  the  proprietor  to 
collect  all  the  pop  from  his  customers  and  empty  contents 
of  bottles  into  the  sewer,  which  he  said  he  would  do. 

Dr.  George  W.  Thilo,  Jr.,  2600  West  Division  street,  who 
was  treating  those  children  that  were  made  sick  from  drink¬ 
ing  this  pop,  was  next  visited.  We  had  a  conference  with 
Dr.  Thilo,  who  said  that  at  first  it  looked  like  a  case  of  sum- 
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mer  complaint  until  he  investigated  and  found  that  they  had  all 
been  drinking  the  same  brand  of  pop.  He  then  made  a  test  and 
found  that  it  contained  lead  and  then  he  knew  that  it  was 
a  case  of  lead  poison.  But  for  the  prompt  discovery  of 
lead  in  the  pop  by  Dr.  Thilo  and  the  activity  of  the  Food 
Commission  and  the  Chicago  Health  Department  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  sale  of  this  pop,  there  would  have  been  over  200 
cases  of  lead  poison  and  some  would  undoubtedly  have  died. 
The  samples  collected  were  brought  to  the  State  Laboratory 
for  analysis  and  upon  analysis  the  pop  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  lead — the  stoppers  in  the  bottles  were  found  to  contain 
over  90  per  cent  lead.  The  proprietors  of  this  pop  factory 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Food  Commission 
and  were  instructed  to  discontinue  the  use  of  their  old 
stopper  and  use  pure  block  tin  instead.  The  proprietors 
brought  samples  of  their  new  stoppers  that  were  made  from 
block  tin  to  the  Food  Department  and  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  said  they  would  do  and  told  them  to  be  careful 
in  future. 

Oleomargarine  Peddlers. 

T  investigated  a  complaint  of  a  butter  peddler  selling  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  pure  creamery  butter  to  the  housewives  of 
Oak  Park,  Ill.,  for  28c  and  30c  a  pound,  who  thought  they 
were  getting  pure  butter  at  that  price.  They  said  that  the 
peddler  claimed  the  butter  was  shipped  from  the  Batavia 
Creamerv  Co.  and  that  the  creamerv  was  located  at  Batavia, 
Ill. 

On  January  10,  in  company  with  Harrison  Kennicott,  in¬ 
spector,  and  two  Oak  Park  policemen,  we  went  to  the  homes 
of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Haase  and  Mrs.  J.  N  Senne.  at  530  and  556 
Marion  street.  Oak  Park,  respectively,  on  the  day  the  ped¬ 
dler  was  to  deliver  the  “butter.”  Mr.  Kennicott  and  Officer 
F.  Sprague  waited  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Senne,  and  Officer 
L.  G.  Parks  and  myself  waited  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Haase 
to  catch  this  fraudulent  peddler.  Two  men  with  a  span  of 
mules  and  a  black  top  covered  wagon  stopped  in  front  of 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Haase.  The  driver  brought  a  2-pound 
package  into  the  home  of  Mrs.  Senne  and  the  other  man 
brought  a  2-pound  package  into  the  home  of  Mrs.  Haase. 
Mr.  Kennicott  bought  the  2-pound  package  from  the  driver, 
paying  60  cents  for  same,  and  I  bought  the  2-pound  package 
from  the  other  man,  and  paid  him  60  cents  for  same.  Both 
sold  it  for  creamery  butter.  I  examined  the  package  that 
I  bought  and  found  it  faintly  stamped  “Oleomargarine.”  I 
asked  the  man  if  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Batavii  Cream¬ 
ery  Co.  and  he  said  that  he  was  proprietor  of  the  “Golden 
Mills”  and  was  the  distributing  agent  for  the  Batavia  Cream¬ 
ery  Co.,  located  at  1837  West  Chicago  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  that  his  name  was  William  Dore.  The  officer  arrested 
Mr.  Dore  and  his  driver  and  locked  them  up  in  the  Oak 
Park  police  station  pending  bail.  Mr.  Dore  had  about  100 
customers  among  the  best  class  of  people  in  Oak  Park  and 
this  peddler  fooled  them  all.  Mr.  John  B.  Newrnan,  Assistant 
Food  Commissioner,  swore  out  the  warrants  against  Dore  and 
his  driver  before  Judge  Kendell  and  they  were  held  on  $2,500 
bond  each  to  appear  for  trial.  This  case  came  up  before 
Judge  Kendell  on  January  15,  1910,  and  they  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  selling  oleomargarine  for  pure  creamery- 
butter  and  paid  a  fine  and  costs  of  court  amounting  to  $192 
in  all,  and  promised  to  sell  no  more  oleomargarine  for  cream¬ 
ery  butter  in  Oak  Park. 

Artificial  Cider  Sold  for  Apple  Cider. 

While  inspecting,  investigating  and  collecting  samples  of 
soft  drinks  in  Riverview  Park  on  August  26,  1910,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Inspector  Wiedel,  we  found  some  of  the  con¬ 
tainers  that  were  filled  with  orangeade  and  lemonade  very 
dirty.  We  ordered  the  people  in  charge  to  clean  up  and 
keep  so. 

While  making  the  rounds  at  Riverview  Park  we  located 
a  stand  near  the  west  end  of  the  Park  on  the  edge  of  the 
north  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  where  they  were  selling 
“Sweet  Apple  Cider”  out  of  a  tub  that  was  close  to  the  press, 
inside  of  the  stand.  A  card  hanging  on  the  press  was 
marked  “Sweet  Apple  Cider”  and  a  few  apples  had  been 
placed  on  top  of  the  press  to  make  it  appear  as  though  they 
were  making  the  apple  cider  there.  When  I  said  to  the  man 
in  charge,  “This  is  not  sweet  apple  cider,”  he  answered  that 
it  was  “Artificial  cider.”  I  asked  him  how  it  was  made  and 
he  stated  that  it  was  made  with  water,  acid  and  colored  with 
burnt  sugar  and  root  beer.  I  then  told  him  that  he  would 
have  to  take  that  sign  down  and  put  up  one  reading  “Arti- 
i  ficial  Cider.”  He  told  us  that  his  “boss  made  the  cider  m 

I  the  front  part  of  the  Park.”  We  went  to  the  front  of  the 

Park  and  as  we  approached  a  stand  we  say  a  man  pulling- 

down  a  sign  that  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  stand,  and 


when  we  got  near  eough  I  saw  that  this  was  another  fake 
“Apple  Cider”  stand.  They  had  apples  tied  on  a  string 
hanging  along  the  front  of  the  stand  and  some  apples  on 
top  of  the  press  inside  of  the  stand  and  a  tub  standing  along¬ 
side  the  press  to  make  it  appear  that  they  pressed  the  cider 
out  there.  I  also  asked  this  man  how  he  made  the  cider 
and  he  said  with  water,  acid  and  burnt  sugar.  I  asked  him 
what  he  sold  it  for  and  he  said  “Appleade.”  I  then  asked  to 
see  the  sign  that  he  pulled  down  when  he  saw  us  coming, 
which  he  showed  us,  and  it  read  “Sweet  Apple  Cider.”  I 
told  him  he  would  have  to  put  up  a  sign  marked  “Artificial 
Cider.”  He  said  that  he  would  do  so.  We  took  samples  of 
the  supposed  cider  from  those  two  stands  and  brought  them 
with  the  samples  of  soft  drinks  we  had  collected  to  the 
State  Laboratory  to  be  analyzed. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  kind  of  “Apple  Cider" 
fakirs  may  be  found  at  all  the  summer  parks,  county  fairs 
and  state  fairs,  selling  this  artificial  cider  for  “Pure  Apple 
Cider.” 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  investigations  of  a  similar 
nature  that  I  have  made,  but  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
describe  them  in  detail  in  this  report. 

During  the  year  I  investigated  52  special  complaints. 

I  have  found  that  the  dealer  who  keeps  his  store  or  fac¬ 
tory  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  handles  or  manu¬ 
factures  the  best  class  of  goods  will  always  command  the 
best  prices  for  them. 

I  have  always  instructed  the  dealer  who  purchases  his 
goods  from  agents,  jobbers  or  manufacturers,  for  his  own 
protection  to  get  a  guarantee  that  they  comply  with  the  State 
Food  Laws. 

My  experience  as  a  food  inspector  is  that  the  State  Food 
laws  protect  the  honest  retail  dealers,  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  who  sell  or  manufacture  for  sale  pure  and  hon¬ 
estly  labeled  goods  and  keep  them  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition,  and  that  the  Food  Commission  is  gradually  forcing 
the  adulterated  and  falsely  labeled  goods  from  the  markets 
and  dairies  of  Illinois. 

.  Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  J.  Hoey, 
State  Food  Inspector. 


INCREASED  TRADE  IN  ROQUEFORT  CHEESE. 

The  mantifacture  of  cheese  of  all  kinds  in  France 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  prdgress  made  in  the  industry  in  general  has 
been  phenomenal. 

Roquefort  cheese,  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself 
because  of  its  characteristic  qualities  and  unrivaled 
aroma,  has  followed  this  progressive  tendency  in  both 
value  and  quantity  of  production.  In  1909  there  were 
exported  q, 000,000  cakes,  or  about  20,725,000  pounds, 
of  Roquefort  cheese,  the  production  of  which  con¬ 
sumed  about  42,267,000  quarts  of  sheep’s  milk,  made 
in  510  dairies  scattered  throughout  the  Department 
of  the  Aveyron  and  neighboring  departments.  The 
value  of  the  milk  used  is  estimated  at  $2,702,000.  If 
there  is  added  to  this  the  cost  of  manufacture,  trans¬ 
portation,  treatment  in  the  caves,  etc.,  the  total  value 
is  about  $3,860,000.  In  1890  the  total  value  of  the 
production  was  only  $2,123,000. 

The  exportation  of  Roquefort  cheese  increases 
yearly.  The  principal  countries  to  which  it  is  exported 
(with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  Avhich  holds 
first  rank)  are,  in  order  of  their  importance,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Austria,  Spain,  Canada,  Belgium,  Greece,  England, 
Asiatic  Russia,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

Owing  to  improvements  in  the  methods  of  handling 
the  cheese  in  the  caves  and  rigid  supervision  of  the 
dairies  and  the  quality  of  milk  furnished,  the  Roque¬ 
fort  chese  is  now  much  better  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  this  cheese  from 
St.  Etienne  to  the  United  States  in  1909  was  $388,522, 
a  decrease  of  $15,996  as  compared  with  1908. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NEVADA’S  FOOD 

DEPARTMENT. 

How  to  administer  the  food  laws  of  a  state  witli  the 
least  friction  and  the  greatest  conservation  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  legitimate  pro¬ 
ducer.  is  ably  shown  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Inspection  of  Nevada,  issued 
under  date  of  December  31,  1910.  The  report  is  com¬ 
piled  by  Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  chemist  in  charge  of 
Food  Control,  and  besides  being  a  very  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  document,  its  contents  sliow  how  capably  the 
work  of  food  and  drug  inspection  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  has  been  carried  on  in  Nevada. 


DR.  SANFORD  C.  DINSMORE, 

Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control,  Nevada  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

The  act  providing  for  the  inspection  of  foods  and 
drugs  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  became  effective 
January  i,  1910.  The  state  law  is  modeled  after  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and 
provides  that  all  rules,  regulations,  definitions  and 
decisions  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  law  shall  be 
adopted  by  this  department  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
state  law. 

In  discussing  the  work  done  by  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  the  report  states : 

The  campaign  we  have  made,  together  with  the  printed 
information  published,  has  l)een  sufficient,  we  think,  to  give 
the  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  retail  dealers  a  good  idea 
of  the  principles  of  our  work  and  make  them  fully  aware  of 
the  food  and  drug  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  state. 
The  policy  of  the  department  will  be  always  to  deal  fairly 
and  show  no  favors  to  those  who  persist  in  manufacturing 
or  offering  for  sale  adulterated  or  misbranded  goods  after 
being  duly  warned  and  aware  of  the  consequences. 
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Our  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  confined  more 
closely  to  food  products.  Several  samples  of  drugs  and 
liquors  were  taken,  but  no  systematic  inspection  made  on  these 
lines. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  samples,  including 
174  samples  of  milk,  have  been  examined  in  the  laboratory 
during  the  year.  We  have  visited  all  the  larger  towns  of 
the  state  and  many  of  the  smaller,  investigating  the  milk- 
supply  and  making  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  food  prod¬ 
ucts  found  on  the  market. 

We  have  followed  up  every  complaint  that  has  come  to 
this  office,  pertaining  to  the  violation  in  any  respect  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act.  We  invite  the  people  of  the  state 
to  call  on  us  for  such  investigations.  We  wish  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  consumer  in  this  work,  and  appreciate 
the  fact  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  the  de¬ 
partment  by  such  co-operation. 

That  Mr.  Dinsmore  recognizes  that  the  work  of  a 
food  department  should  be  educational  as  well  as 
corrective  and  that  good  results  are  to  he  attained 
along  educational  lines,  is  shown  in  a  paragraph  de¬ 
scribing  an  exhibit  of  pure  and  adulterated-  drug  and 
food  products,  which  the  department  is  preparing.  Mr. 
Dinsmore  promises  his  readers  that  “we  intend  to 
show  this  exhibit  at  fairs  that  will  be  held  in  this 
state  next  year,  and  to  take  part  in  the  demonstration 
train  that  the  Experiment  Station  proposes  to  send 
over  the  state.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  this 
would  create  an  interest  in  the  work  that  could  not 
be  aroused  in  the  people  merely  by  issuing  bulletins. 
When  a  good  understanding  is  obtained  of  the  work 
a  greater  interest  will  he  taken  in  the  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  issued.” 

Sanitary  conditions  throughout  the  state  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  department  in  a  large  degree,  and  the 
result  of  its  observations  will  probably  be  a  sanitary 
law  for  Nevada  along  advanced  lines.  Concerning 
this  part  of  the  work  the  report  says : 

On  our  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  state  we  find  many 
])laces,  where  food  products  are  put  up,  to  be  in  a  dirty  and 
insanitary  condition.  At  present  there  are  no  state  laws 
making  any  requirements  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
such  places,  and  if  the  individual  manufacturer  or  retailer 
does  not  see  fit  to  keep  his  place  clean  the  consumer  has  no 
protection,  and  consequently  many  places  are  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Some  of  the 
slaughter  houses  in  the  state  need  cleaning  up  and  regulations 
made  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  matter.  Conditions  as  they 
now  exist  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  State  Assembly 
at  its  next  session  should  make  legislation  regarding  the 
sanitary  conditions  where  food  products  are  manufactured 
or  offered  for  sale.  The  city  ordinance  of  Reno  covering 
the  milk  supply  provides  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
dairies  producing  and  selling  milk  in  the  city.  Esmeralda 
County  has  enacted  health  ordinances  which  are  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  county  health  officers.  Much  good  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  ordinances  above  mentioned  and  along 
the  same  general  lines,  laws  should  l'»e  passed  making  sani¬ 
tary  inspections  statewide,  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
dairies  and  other  places  where  foods  are  prepared,  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold,  and  the  city  or  town  water  supplies.  The 
act  should  delegate  power  to  some  official  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  give  him  authority  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  prop¬ 
er  enforcement  of  the  statutes. 

During  the  year  the  report  shows  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  issued  a  bulletin  containing  the  text  of  the 
Nevada  food  and  drugs  law  and  the  standards  of 
purity  of  food  products  adopted  for  the  state.  The 
standards  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the  National 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  without  any  alterations.  When 
considered  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  state  law,  and  supply  information  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  certain  food  products,  circulars 
have  from  time  to  time  been  issued  bearing  directly 
on  the  subjects  under  consideration.  These  circulars 
as  published  have  related  to  ice  cream,  establishing 
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standards  of  butter  fat  content,  etc. ;  preservatives, 
defining  proportions  of  sodium  benzoate  permitted  in 
food  products ;  coloring  matter,  authorizing  the  use 
of  the  seven  certified  colors  or  a  combination  of  them 
in  certified  form  described  in  Food  Inspection  Decision 
xVo.  76,  when  certified,  labeling,  as  to  coloring  matter, 
presence  of  cereal  in  sausage  and  artificial  coating  of 
rice,  ice  cream  cones,  permitting  the  use  of  saccharine 
and  artificial  coloring  and  providing  for  proper  label¬ 
ing;  vinegars,  establishing  standards,  and  a  general 
circular  on  milk  and  cream  addressed  to  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants  and  lunch  rooms. 

The  major  part  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  tabu¬ 
lated  details  of  inspection,  which  shows  some  startling 
and  highly  amusing  forms  of  adulteration.  The  re¬ 
port  as  a  whole  exhibits  marked  ability,  both  in  the 
compilation  of  the  document  and  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  greater  share  of  the  work  of  food 
and  drug  inspection  in  Nevada  falls  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Dinsmore,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
state  of  Nevada  has  a  valuable  official  in  that  gentle¬ 
man. 


INDIANA  NOTES. 

{From  Our  Regular  Correspondent.) 

The  Food  and  Drug  Department  of  the  Indiana 
.State  Board  of  Health  obtained  from  the  general  as¬ 
sembly,  which  just  closed,  everything  that  it  asked 
for  and  emerged  from  the  session  greatly  strength¬ 
ened,  not  only  in  the  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
the  next  two  years,  but  in  point  of  added  power  and 
authority  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  department. 
In  the  negative  phase  of  the  work  of  the  assembly,  or 
that  having  to  do  with  bills  introduced  to  cripple  the 
work  of  the  department,  it  fared  equally  well,  and 
every  measure  designed  to  weaken  the  department 
in  any  degree  was  either  killed  in  committee  or  on  the 
flcx)r  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses. 

The  most  important  piece  of  food  legislation  was 
the  cold  storage  act.  which  was  drawn  very  largely 
after  suggestions  made  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  When  this  measure  was  started, 
it  was  opposed  by  tbe  cold  storage  men,  but  they  sub¬ 
sequently  lined  up  in  its  support,  after  a  number  of 
changes  were  made,  and  supported  it.  As  signed  by 
the  Governor,  the  bill  limits  the  storage  of  all  food 
products  to  nine  months,  and  requires  that  the  food 
and  drug  department  have  access  at  all  times  to  the 
records  of  the  storage  warehouses  in  order  that  they 
mav  determine  the  storage  period  of  any  foodstufif 
])laced  therein.  The  department  can  go  beyond  tbe 
records,  and  examine  the  storage  rooms  themselves, 
being  given  tbe  same  power  in  this  respect  that  it  has 
in  handling  food  producing  and  distributing  establish¬ 
ments.  The  bill  further  provides  that  all  storage 
products  offered  for  sale  in  the  retail  shops  shall  be 
plainly  marked  “Storage”  so  the  buyer  may  know  at 
all  times  when  storage  stuffs  are  being  offered.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  placed  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  food  department. 

The  next  important,  it  is  held,  is  the  uniform 
weights  and  measures  law.  While  this  was  so  drawn 
as  to  applv  to  all  weights  and  measures,  it  was  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  apply  to  foodstuff  dealers,  who 
had  been  found,  in  virtually  all  the  cities  of  the  state, 
to  be  using  light  weights  on  the  scales  or  to  be  using 
measures  which  were  short  in  cubic  content.  The  bill 
]''rovides  that  the  FookI  Department  of  the  .State 
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Hoard  of  Health  shall  obtain  from  the  United  States 
authorities  a  set  of  standard  weights  and  measures 
for  the  use  of  the  field  inspectors  and  that  these 
inspectors  shall  be  given  full  power  as  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures,  to  prosecute  dealers  who  are 
found  giving  short  weights  or  using  short  measures. 
Under  the  law,  a  dealer  in  any  sort  of  foodstuff  will 
be  liable  to  prosecution  for  offering  for  sale  a  bo.x 
of  berries  for  instance  lal^eled  a  quart,  when  the  box 
does  not  measure  up  to  tbe  cubic  content  of  the 
standard  quart.  Great  opposition  developed  to  the 
bill  on  the  part  of  berry  growers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  who  have  placed  their  contract  for  tbe 
season’s  delivery  of  berry  boxes,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  a  clause  inserted  into  the  measure  which 
would,  exempt  them  from  prosecution  during  the 
coming  season,  but  this  insertion  was  prevented,  and 
the  berry  growers  and  dealers  are  preparing  to  sell 
all  tbeir  products  by  the  box  ratber  than  as  pints  or 
quarts. 

Permission  for  the  canning  industries  of  the  state 
which  operate  only  during  certain  fruit  and  vegetable 
seasons  to  employ  child  labor  was  reserevd  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  clause  inserted  in  the  child  labor  measure,  which 
became  a  law.  The  bill  as  drawn  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  employment  of  any  person  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  canning  factory  in  the  state,  and 
violent  opposition  was  raised  tO'  the  clause  by  the 
canners  in  the  smaller  cities.  Under  the  saving  clause, 
children  under  fourteen  years  may  be  employed  in 
such  plants  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  department  of  factory  in¬ 
spection.  Save  for  this  saving  clause,  a  number  of 
canning  establishments  in  the  state  which  operate  only 
during  the  tomato  or  other  .special  seasons  would  have 
been  conapelled  to  close  because  of  failure  to  obtain 
labor. 

Renovated,  or  process  butter  hereafter  prepared  or 
sold  in  the  state  must  be  plainly  branded  as  such, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  another  law  of  the 
session  just  closed.  The  movement  behind  this  bill 
was  started  and  kept  going  by  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
In  this  respect,  process  butter  is  subject  to  much  tbe 
same  restrictions  as  concerns  the  trade  as  is  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Another  measure  designed  to  regulate  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  package  goods  was  backed  by 
church  organizatioins.  As  signed  by  the  Governor,  it 
provides  that  the  name  of  any  church  or  religious 
organization  shall  not  be  used  as  the  distinguishing 
mark  on  any  article  of  merchandise.  Whether  the 
authorities  will  construe  this  law  broadly'  enough  to 
interfere  in  the  state  with  the  sale  of  a  well  known 
brand  of  prepared  oats  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Department  is  not  inclined  to  take  tbe  law 
seriously,  and  its  enforcement  must  come,  it  now 
appears,  from  some  source  outside  of  that  department. 

The  movement  to  siqiplement  the  general  weights 
and  measures  measure  Iw  another  to  regulate  the 
contents  of  carton  goods  was  not  carried  out,  although 
a  bill  providing  such  regulation  was  introduced.  It 
was  represented  that  the  operation  of  the  general 
weights  and  measures  law  and  tbe  state  law  regulat¬ 
ing  the  branding  of  cartons  would  obviate  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  such  a  measure. 

The  amendment  to  the  former  law,  giving  the 
department  equal  power  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
owner  of  a  milk  distributing  establishment  as  it  en¬ 
joyed  concerning  the  agent  of  an  establishment,  and 
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that  giving'  the  department  power  to  prosecute  for  the 
sale  of  bad  eggs,  whether  the  sale  was  made  ignorantly 
or  knowingly,  was  carried  through  and  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  state  food  and  drug  commissioner, 
has  purchased  an  apple  orchard  in  the  .south  part  of 
the  state  and  with  a  number  of  other  Indiana  men  in¬ 
terested  in  apple  growing,  has  formed  an  association 
for  the  betterment  of  the  apple  growing  industry 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Barnard  wdll  give  much  of  his  time 
during  the  next  year  to  developing  bis  property. 


WALLIS  REAPPOINTED  STATE  FOOD  AND  SAN¬ 
ITARY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  James  H.  Wallis,  whose  serv¬ 
ices  as  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  regarded 
as  invaluable  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  in  other  lines  as  well,  for  he  has 
just  been  re-appointed  State  Food  and  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  a  term  of  two  years  with  an  increased  salary  from 
$1,500  to  $2,400  per  year,  with  a  deputy  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  with  largely  increased  powers  and  duties. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  WALLIS, 

State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Idaho. 


Mr.  Wallis'  ability  as  chief  clerk  were  so  well  known  that 
the  time  the  legislators  assembled  there  was  a  universal 
demand  for  his  services  for  this  session  and  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  place  his  resignation  as  pure  food  commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  hands  of  the  board  and  to  accept  the  position 
as  chief  clerk.  His  familiarity  with  legislative  routine,  his 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  work  and  his  quickness, 
have  caused  him  to  be  recognized  by  all  factions  and  parties, 
as  the  right  man  for  that  place,  and  this  sentiment  is  now 
more  unanimous  than  ever. 

The  Legislature  during  the  session  enacted  laws  greatly 
increasing  the  duties  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Sanitary  Com¬ 
missioner  and  accordingly  giving  him  a  greater  salary.  The 
State  Board  of  Health,  recognizing  his  valuable  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years,  declined  to  accept  his  resignation, 
but  held  it  in  abeyance  during  the  session  and  at  its  close 
honored  him  with  re-appointment  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
He  will  enter  upon  his  duties  as  soon  as  the  work  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  session  is  disposed  of. 


EX-COMMISSIONER  BURKE’S  VIEWS  ON 
UNIFORM  LAWS. 

(From  Our  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  March  11,  1911. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Burke,  late  Dairy  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner 
of  Wyoming,  retired  from  office  March  1,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Maurice  Groshon.  Mr.  Burke  has  held  a 
unique  position  among  his  brother  food-commissioners,  in 
that  he  has  been  not  only  his  own  general  in  laying  out 
plans  for  the  administration  of  the  food  law,  but  his  own 
soldier  in  the  executions  of  the  plans  themselves.  Being 
entirely  without  deputies,  or  inspectors,  during  his  six  years’ 
administration  he  has  personally  visited  and  inspected  ever- 
section  of  the  state,  many  far  remote  from  usual  routes  of 
travel.  Out  of  such  experiences — this  personal  contact  with 
both  producer  and  seller — this  opportunity  for  personally  ob¬ 
serving  the  practical  application  of  the  law  to  business  enter¬ 
prises — has  come  two  prominent  features:  first,  an  enviable 
popularity  among  every  class  of  citizens  who  make  or 
handle  food  stuffs ;  and,  second,  a  sequel  to  it  all  which  has 
a  significance  and  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Americ.'Vn 
Food  Journal. 

During  his  full  term,  Commissioner  Burke  has  had  to 
administer  a  food  law  which  was  quite  at  variance  with  the 
National  Pure  Food  Law.  For  example,  the  Wyoming  law 
allowed  no  other  than  vegetable  coloring  matter,  while  the 
national  law  permitted  the  seven  certified  colors  from  coal 
tar  products.  Controversies  with  manufacturers,  confusion 
in  shipments,  misunderstandings  with  dealers,  endless  corre¬ 
spondence  in  explanations,  extra  labor  and  needless  expenses 
— all  these  have  been  the  legitimate  result  of  such  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  national  authorities  on  the  subject. 

In  the  matter  of  food  preservatives,  similar  results  have 
accrued,  from  similar  causes,  and  other  examples  might  be 
cited :  and  notwithstanding  all  this,;  Mr.  Burke  has  never 
faltered  in  executing  his  own  law  to  the  letter,  safeguarding 
every  interest  whenever  and  wherever  possible ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  admission  :  “Gradually  but  surely  losing  confi¬ 
dence  in  former  beliefs,  and  conscious  more  and  more  of  the 
fault  of  the  principle  which  could  result  in,  such  a  condition." 

In  an  interview  here  today  on  this  general  subject,  ex- 
Commissioner  Burke  said :  “My  experience  teaches  me  that 
the  food  commissioner  of  any  state  who  advocates  an  inde¬ 
pendent  food  law,  as  opposed  to  a  law  made  uniform  with 
the  national  law,  so  far  as  such  is  applicable  to  local  condi¬ 
tions,  is  not  administering  his  office  to  the  best  advantage, 
and,  therefore,  is  robbing  himself  of  that  much  credit.  He 
is  foisting  an  extra  expense  upon  his  state,  and  bringing  un¬ 
necessary  hardship  upon  legitimate  business  enterprises.  I 
am  positively  convinced  that  the  operation  of  the  national 
law,  when  applied  to  state  regulation,  means  an  actual  saving 
in  time,  embarrassment  and  trouble  of  fifty  per  cent  at 
least.  I  was  not  always  of  this  opinion.  I  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  it  by  the  hard  knocks  I  have  encountered  while 
engaged  in  separating  Wyoming  from  the  rest  of  the  Union 
and  trying  to  run  it,  in  food  matters,  as  a  wholly  independent 
proposition.  , 

“Then  in  the  matter  of  preservatives,  everybody  knows 
my  early  views  on  this  subject,  and  that  my  law  enabled 
me  to  enforce  them,  because  it  left  to  my  judgment  the 
necessity  of  using  chemical  preservatives — such  as  benzoate 
of  soda — in  foods  which  might  be  preserved  without  their 
use.  I  have  steadfastly  enforced  the  rules  against  the  pre¬ 
servatives  mentioned,  in  bottled  goods  especially,  only  to  be 
forced  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  some  things  used  in 
food  products  are  more  of  a  preservative  than  is  benzoate  of 
soda,  and  which  are  chemicals  though  not  branded  as  such, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  more  harmful  in  their  nature,  than 
is  henzoate  of  soda.  This  conclusion  meant  that  there  was  a 
species  of  deceit  being  practiced,  and  deceit  is  never  neces¬ 
sary  where  principles  are  correct.  And  so,  out  of  all  these 
things  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  last  legis¬ 
lature  proposed  an  entirely  new  law  following,  in  closest 
detail,  the  National  Food  Law,  I  was  its  earnest  advocate 
from  an  honest  conviction  that  such  a  change  in  the  laws 
of  Wyoming  who  promote  justice  toward  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  and  afford  the  best  protection  to  the  food  consumer. 
That  law  has  been  passed  and  approved,  and  I  can  leave  to 
Ill}"  successor  no  better  testimony  of  my  good  wishes — and 
he  has  them  in  abundance— than  my  own  humble  efforts  in 
providing  him  with  a  law  easily  enforced,  popular  wherever 
it  has  been  enacted,  and  one  which  will  relieve  him  of  many 
trials  which  he  would  have  encountered  under  the  law 
which  I  have  had  to  enforce. 

“To  those  of  my  old  colleagues  who  may  differ  with  me 
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in  these  views,  I  can  only  say  that  I  commend  to  them  these 
conclusions  after  some  years  of  trying  experiences  in  en¬ 
forcing  a  law  independent  of  the  principle  of  uniformity,  and 
which  in  the  last  analysis  meant  the  divorcement  of  my  state 
from  the  competitive  possibilities  and  commercial  activities 
of  sister  states — a  policy  lacking  in  progression,  and  which 
ultimately  must  prove  unpopular  and  fail.” 


COMMISSIONER  FOUST’S  LATEST  BULLETIN. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  pro¬ 
hibiting-  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder  in  that 
state  is  shown  by  the  action  of  Commissioner  Faust 
in  abandoning  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Meyer  Gross.  In 
advocating  this  action,  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Food  Department  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Foust : 

We  do  not  think  it  is  probable  we  can  obtain  a  reversal  in 
this  case,  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  statutory  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “alum.”  If  that  opinion  is  correct,  then 
plainly  the  defendant  has  not  violated  the  statute,  and  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  need  consider  no  other  question  than  that  in 
disposing  of  this  appeal. 

There  is  therefore  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  ju¬ 
dicial  review'  upon  this  feature  of  the  case. 

Its  position,  as  left  by  the  trial  judge,  is  this: 

(1)  This  act  is  constitutional  so  far  as  this  defendant  is 
concerned. 

(2)  The  statutory  word  “alum”  does  not  include  “sodium 
aluminum  sulphate,”  which  the  jury  found  w'as  the  substance 
in  the  baking  powder  in  question. 

The  commonwealth  cannot  dispute  that  the  act  is  constitu¬ 
tional,  for  that  is  precisely  what  it  claims,  and  therefore  that 
part  of  the  judicial  decision  is  not  in  question. 

The  commonwealth  cannot  impeach  the  finding  of  the  jury 
as  to  the  substance  contained  in  the  baking  powder  in  ques¬ 
tion,  neither  can  it.  in  our  opinion,  successfully  contend  that 
the  substance  found  in  the  baking  powder  is  “alum”  in  the 
statutory  meaning  of  that  word. 

For  these  reasons  the  prosecution  of  this  appeal  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  and  would  impose  a 
needless  expense  upon  it,  and  our  advice  is  that  the  common¬ 
wealth  should  permit  this  appeal  to  be  non-prossed. 

In  the  case  referred  to  a  verdict  of  guilty  was 
rendered  against  the  defendant,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  set  aside  by  Judge  Smith,  specially  presiding 
trial-judge,  in  an  opinion  delivered  June  r.  1910. 

In  that  opinion,  the  court  found  as  a  fact  that : 

It  is  clear  not  only  from  the  testimony  offered  but  from 
the  written  authority  of  dictionaries  and  chemistries  that 
there  is  a  w’ell  founded  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  word 
“alum”  and  just  what  substance  the  said  word  does  include. 
"*  *  *  In  this  case  it  appears  from  the  practically  uncon¬ 
tradicted  evidence,  and  the  jury  have  so  found,  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  baking  powder  in  question  is  a  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound  of  sodium  sulphate  and  aluminum  sulphate  anhydrous ; 
that  is,  without  the  w'ater  of  crystallization.  This  substance  is 
known  to  the  chemical  trade,  according  to  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  as  S.  A.  S.,  meaning  sodium  aluminium  sulphate.  Had 
the  legislature  intended  the  construction  contended  for  by 
the  commonwealth,  it  certainly  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
used  words  clearly  covering  the  point  which  it  now  attempts 
to  include.  Had  the  word  been  used  in  the  plural  even,  much 
less  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant  would  have  arisen.  The  use 
of  the  word  aluminium  sulphates  would  clearly  have  covered 
the  substance  here  used.  We  conclude  there  that  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  act  sustains  the  contention  of  the  defendant. 

We  are  convinced  therefore  that  the  di,sputed  definition  of 
the  word  “alum”  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  as  inclusive  of  S,  A.  S.,  or  words  would  have  been  used 
•SO  as  to  cover  the  intended  substance  admittedly  used  in  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  We  believe  therefore  that  the  legislature  did  not 
have  in  mind  S.  A.  S.  baking  powder  as  an  evil  to  be  reme¬ 
died. 

The  statute  in  controversy  is  a  penal  statute,  which  as  a 
rule  are  to  be  strictly  construed.  *  *  *  The  words  of  this 
act  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  legislative  intent. 
What  then  was  intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  “alum”? 
Should  it  be  construed  as  widely  as  is  contended  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth?  We  think  not.  No  word  in  a  penal  act  of  as¬ 
sembly  should  he  the  subject  of  such  extraordinary  testi¬ 
mony.  If  alum  is  a  distinctive  substance,  and  only  known  as 
such  to  common  and  not  scientific  people,  it  is  fair  to  assume 


that  that  only  was  meant.  The  construction  widening  the 
word  “alum”  to  include  other  and  distinct  substances,  which 
may  be  called  “the  alums,”  is  entirely  too  indefinite  and  doubt¬ 
ful  in  a  penal  statute.  Such  construction  invokes  liberality 
not  to  be  commended  in  any  statute,  *  *  At  best,  not 
only  the  testimony,  but  all  of  the  written  authority  defining 
alum,  consulted  by  the  court,  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  alum, 
singular,  can  be  construed  to  include  the  substances  known  as' 
S.  A.  S.,  admittedly  a  constituent  part  of  the  baking  powder 
in  controversy. 

For  the  above  reasons  therefore  we  believe  we  are  in  error 
in  our  construction  of  the  word  “alum”  at  the  trial,  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  NEWS. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Dakota  adjourned  March  fi,  and 
several  bills  were  passed  during  the  session  affecting  the 
Food  and  Drug  Department. 

Senate  Bill  No.  37  is  a  bill  requiring  the  publication  in 
official  county  papers  of  the  list  of  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded  foods,  beverages,  candies,  drugs,  etc. 

Senate  Bill  No.  47  is  an  act  preventing  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  adulterated,  misbranded  or  poisonous  foods, 
dairy  products  and  liquors,  and  providing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof. 

House  Bill  No.  21  is  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of  com¬ 
mercial  stock  food  and  feeding  stuffs  and  licensing  the 
same. 

House  Bill  No.  44  is  an  act  changing  the  name  of  the  Food 
and  Dairy  Commission  to  that  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
mission. 

.House  Bill  No.  45  is  an  amendment  to  the  present  food 
law  giving  the  department  authority  over  substances  that 
in  themselves  are  not  foods  but  are  intended  to  be  added  to 
foods,  to-wit,  “Mrs.  Price’s  Canning  Compound.”  ,  A  very 
important  amendment  to  Section  21  permits  the  sale  of  vine¬ 
gar  containing  only  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  whereas  the 
present  law  requires  4%  per  cent. 

House  Bill  No.  80  is  an  act  relating  to  the  adulteration 
of  linseed  oil. 

The  department  is  allowed  an  appropriation  of  $8,320  for 
1911-12,  and  $9,320  for  1912-13.  While  not  lavish  in  amount 
it  is  an  increase,  and  will  enable  Dr.  Cook,  the  present  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner,  to  carry  on  more  propitiously  the. 
good  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  state.  The  American 
Food  Journal  will  publish  these  bills  in  full  in  the  April 
issue. 


U.  S.  Food  Cases  at  Chicago. 

Out  of  the  many  food  cases  pending  in  the  U.  S., 
Court  in  Chicago’  only  a  few  have  been  disposed  of  to 
date.  The  trials  in  many  of  the  cases  have  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely. 

In  the  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  W.  H.  Hutchinson  &  Son 
for  shipping  a  soda  water  extract  claimed  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded,  the  matter  was  submitted  to 
a  jury  on  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  when  all  the 
facts  of  the  matter  were  explained  the  ju-y  returned 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

In  the  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  Samuel  Smith  &  Co.  for 
shipping  a  soda  water  extract  claimed  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded  it  was  found  after  the  Government 
had  closed  its  case  that  the  case  was  against  Samuel 
Smith  &  Company  as  a  corporation  whereas  that  com¬ 
pany  is  not  a  corporation  and  the  Court  took  the  case 
from  the  jury  and  dismissed  it. 

The  case  against  Manier  -e-Yoe  Syrup  Conqiany 
was  dismissed  by  the  Government. 

In  the  case  against  Arturo  Marchesini  for  shipping 
olive  oil  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 


CHEMIST  WETTERSTROEM  OF  OHIO  TO  REMAIN 

The  druggists  of  Hamilton  county.  O.,  through  the 
O.  V.  D.  A.,  have  secured  the  reappointment  of  Theo¬ 
dore  D.  AVetterstroem  as  chemist  of  the  state  food  and 
dairy  commission  for  the  southern  part  of  Ohio  under 
the  newly-elected  state  food  and  dairy  commissioner, 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 


THE  DIET  IN  TUBERCULOSIS 

By  F.  I.  WILBUR. 

If  the  importance  of  food  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
and  cure  of  chronic  diseases  was  more  generally  recognized, 
cooking  schools  would  supplement  or  be  a  post-graduate 
course  for  even  a  college  education,  for  a  course  in  domestic 
science  would  be  considered  indispensable  to  the  complete 
education  of  either  man  or  woman.  In  the  interests  of  public 
health  men  as  well  as  women  should  be  taught  the  science  of 
nutrition  and  the  effects  of  various  foods  on  the  system,  so 
that  even  where  it  was  unnecessarj^  for  them  to  do  the  cook¬ 
ing  themselves  they  would  know  better  how  to  order  suitable 
food  for  their  consumption  either  at  home  or  in  hotels  or 
restaurants.  The  great  importance  of  the  proper  choice  and 
preparation  of  foods  and  their  relation  to  the  problems  of 
health  and  disease  led  Detweiler  to  say  “my  kitchen  is  my 
pharmacy.”  This  should  be  the  position  of  the  kitchen  in 
every  well  regulated  household. 

As  a  rule  the  appetite  is  a  reasonably  safe  guide  for  a  per¬ 
son  in  normal  health.  The  palate  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  gen¬ 
eral  hotrsekeeper  of  the  system,  receiving  telegraphic  intima¬ 
tions  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body  as  to  what  sort  of 
food  they  crave  and  which  of  the  foods  offered  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  contain  the  mineral  constituents  which  they  need 
and  can  accept ;  but  this  palate  housekeeper  is  so  often  abused 
and  disregarded  that  it  is  not  always  faithful  in  its  duty,  and 
indigestion  results.  Malnutrition  from  improper  diet  or  over¬ 
feeding  as  well  as  from  lack  of  food  brings  in  its  train  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  a  host  of  other  ills. 

Fever  and  plague  are  well  known  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  famine.  The  epidemic  ophthalmia  so  prevalent  in  oriental 
countries  also  selects  the  underfed  for  its  preferred  victims. 
The  potato  famine  in  Ireland  was  followed  by  a  liability  to 
relapsing  fever  and  typhus  from  the  underfeeding  which  the 
famine  caused.  Impairment  of  digestion  is  a  usual  and  strik¬ 
ing  result  of  underfeeding. 

It  also  affects  the  mind  and  inclines  one  to  impulsive,  irra¬ 
tional  and  even  violent  and  self-destructive  acts.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  that  “a  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man”  and  that 
the  way  to  reach  a  man’s  heart  is  to  feed  him  well. 

Hutchinson  says  that  deficient  diet,  like  all  morbid  condi¬ 
tions  both  corporeal  and  mental,  is  a  vitiating  and  degenerat¬ 
ing  influence.  Famine  is  naturally  the  mother  of  crimes  and 
vices  not  only  of  such  sort  as  will  satisfy  the  gnawing  desire 
for  food,  but  of  general  violence  and  lawlessness,  ill  temper, 
avarice,  lust  and  cruelty. 

To  this  arraignment  it  may  be  added  that  besides  insanities 
of  various  degrees,  underfeeding  or  malnutrition  from  any 
cause  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  tuberculosis,  alcoholism, 
scurvy,  suicide  and  intense  selfishness.  All  of  these  effects 
are  as  often  noted  among  the  very  rich  whose  purses  allow 
them  to  indulge  excessively  in  all  sorts  of  agreeable  but  un¬ 
suitable  or  indigestible  food,  as  they  are  noted  among  the  very 
poor  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  enough  of  any  food,  much  less 
buy  the  food  they  crave. 

Underfeeding  or  partial  starvation  gives  an  even  greater 
liability  to  tuberculosis  than  does  overfeeding.  Hutchinson 
says  that  the  association  between  bad  feeding  and  phthisis  and 
scrofula  is  well  established,  and  that  diabetics  living  in  a 
chronic  state  of  partial  bodily  starvation  are  especially  liable 
to  tuberculosis. 

A  German  scientist  seems  to  have  originated  the  expression 
common  among  medical  men  that  “every  human  being  is  a 
little  tuberculous”  and  the  fact  that  tuberculous  lesions,  most¬ 
ly  healed,  can  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  practically  every  one 
who  dies  above  the  age  of  thirty-five,  makes  the  consideration 
of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  or  its  cure  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment  and  alimentation,  a  matter  of  great  and  universal 
importance,  especially  to  the  housekeepers  of  homes  where  any 
members  of  the  household  have  a  hereditary  or  acquired  pre¬ 
disposition  to  tuberculosis. 

Niemeyer  says  that  the  prophylaxis  against  consumption 
requires,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  an  individual  shows 
sign  of  defective  nutrition,  and  feeble  constitution,  especially 
if  already  he  has  given  positive  evidence  of  unusual  delicacy, 
with  a  tendency  to  diseases  which  result  in  caseous  products, 
he  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  under  influences  calculated 
to  invigorate  the  constitution  and  to  extinguish  such  morbid 


tendency.  It  is  further  said  that  among  the  influences  by 
which  a  liability  to  consumption  is  required  or  by  which 
the  congenital  predisposition  to  it  is  aggravated,  that  of  an 
insufficient  or  improper  diet  stands  first. 

Dr.  Robt.  W.  Burnet  says  (“Foods  and  Dietaries,  A  Man¬ 
ual  of  Clinical  Dietetics,”  London,  1905,  p.  97)  that  phthisis 
is  essentially  a  wasting  disease,  and  the  great  object  of  all 
treatment,  dietetic,  therapeutic  and  climatic,  is  to  raise  the 
nutrition. 

Osier  says  that  as  a  healing  of  a  tuberculous  process  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  state  of  nutrition,  the  question  of 
diet  becomes  of  the  very  first  importance.  It  is  also  said  that 
“a  good  diet  and  fresh  air  at  home  are  to  be  preferred  to 
starvation  in  a  suitable  climate.  Don’t  spend  too  much  money 
on  railroad  fare  and  too  little  on  food.” 

Dr.  Thos.  Mays  of  Philadelphia  has  ably  maintained  that 
consumption  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  vagous  or  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  which  is  a  regulator  of  the  heart,  lungs  and 
stomach  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  oxygenation  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  body.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
idea  for  consumptives  certainly  show  symptoms  of  progressive 
deoxygenation,  and  consequent  carbonic  acid  poisoning  of 
the  system.  Others  have  claimed  that  the  development  of 
consumption  is  due  to  insufficient  functioning  of  a  slowly 
dying  medulla.  As  the  medulla  oblongata  contains  various 
centers  including  the  center  of  lung  respiration,  the  center 
of  the  organs  of  circulation,  the  center  for  certain  move¬ 
ments  and  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  center 
for  the  secretion  of  sweat  and  tears,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  affected  in  tuberculosis,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
a  relation  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  condition  of  the 
medulla  and  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis.  The  medulla  is  also  said  to  have  an  evident 
part  in  the  regulation  of  carbohydrate  metabolism,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  certain  stages  of  tuberculosis  the  digestion 
of  carbohydrates  becomes  difficult  and  distressing. 

In  cases  where  the  development  of  tuberculosis  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  chronic  irritation  or  injury  to  the  system  from 
mechanical  causes  such  as  the  dislocation  of  a  rib,  it  is  evident 
that  such  cases  require  the  help  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  to 
rectify  the  irritating  cause.  If  this  be  properly  done  such  a 
person  will  with  proper  diet  be  cured  with  little  further  care. 
Cases  of  tuberculosis,  alcoholic  mania,  and  even  criminal 
tendencies  have  been  known  to  be  cured  by  the  removal  of 
dislocated  pieces  of  bones  or  such  mechanically  irritating 
causes,  which  produce  phthisis  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation.  Kitchin  (see  “Consumption,  Its  Natures,  Causes, 
Prevention  and  Cure”)  says  that  mechanical  irritants  like 
bits  of  glass,  etc.,  inserted  in  rabbits’  bodies  can  produce  a 
process  identical  with  the  tubercular  one. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  cause  of  ordinary  tuberculosis. 
Burnet  says  that  as  in  struma  digestive  disturbances  with 
evidences  of  mal-assimilation  and  mal-nutrition  frequently 
precede  the  direct  manifestations  of  the  diathesis ;  so  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  we  are  accustomed  to  see  signs  of  lung 
mischief  preceded,  often  for  some  considerable  time,  by  chronic 
dyspepsia,  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  system  and  a  lowered 
standard  of  health.  “It  is  for  this  reason  that  others  have 
said  that  ‘It  is  truly  by  the  digestive  viscera  alone  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  curable.’  ” 

Burnet  further  says  that  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  fatty 
articles  of  diet  is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  the 
disease,  but  fat  bacon,  butter  and  cod-liver  oil  can  often  be 
taken  without  difficulty  after  the  fat  of  fresh  meat  has  be¬ 
come  distasteful.  A  repugnance  to  fat  is  usually  associated 
with  progressive  emaciation.  Where  the  digestive  functions 
are  fairly  vigorous  and  fatty  articles  of  diet  are  not  rejected, 
the  outlook  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  where  the  opposite  condi¬ 
tions  exist,  such  as  a  severe  and  intractable  dyspepsia  and  a 
strong  dislike  to  fats.  In  all  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  as  watchful  an  eye  on  the  digestive  functions  as 
on  the  state  of  the  chest,  and  quiescence  of  lung  symptoms 
without  improvement  in  nutrition  should  not  satisfy  us,  for 
improved  nutrition  is  the  object  of  all  treatment. 

He  advises  that  food  be  served  in  the  daintiest  and  most 
appetizing  ways,  and  not  too  much  at  a  time,  for  it  is  found 
that  a  little  food  thoroughly  digested  is  better  than  a  larger 
amount  only  half  digested.  Large  meals  often  lie  heavy  on 
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the  stomach  and  give  rise  to  distressing  flatulence  with  acid 
eructations.  Cod  liver  oil  he  finds  is  as  a  rule  readily  digested 
and  is  best  taken  one  hour  or  one  and  a  half  hours  after 
meals.  Mutton  suet  minced  finely  and  dissolved  in  warm  milk 
is  a  useful  substitute.  It  is  found  best  not  to  let  a  patient 
know  the  menu  in  advance,  for  he  is  often  thus  beguiled  into 
eating  and  assimilating  more  than  his  slender  appetite  would 
have  made  him  think  possible  beforehand. 

Sherman  Bonney  says  (see  “Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Complications”)  that  nutrition  is  to  a  very  great  e.xtent  the 
measure  of  nature’s  constructive  efforts  toward  an  arrest  of 
tuberculosis,  but  increased  nutrition  may  be  associated  with 
the  impairment  of  metabolism  and  the  development  of  func¬ 
tional  changes  characteristic  of  pathological  obesity,  such  as 
disturbance  of  digestive  capacity  or  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

The  system  of  superalimentation  or  excessive  feeding  so 
much  used  hitherto  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  should  be 
lessened  in  cases  where  there  are  fewer  symptoms,  as  well  as 
in  cases  where  the  taking  of  food  leads  to  coughing  that  indi¬ 
cates  laryngeal  involvement  or  the  pressure  of  an  overfilled 
stomach.  In  such  cases  it  is  found  best  to  feed  the  patient 
oftener,  say  from  three  to  six  times  a  day,  but  with  smaller 
amounts  of  food.  Burnet  says  that  when  the  tongue  becomes 
furred  and  such  symptoms  as  nausea,  feverishness  and  hurried 
respiration  show  themselves,  the  amounts  of  red  meat  and 
stimulants  given  to  a  patient  must  be  limited  and  the  dietary 
must  be  simplified,  and,  if  the  gastric  disturbance  be  severe, 
nutrient  enemata  may  be  used  or  nutrient  suppositories,  and, 
in  extreme  circumstances,  rubbing  the  body  with  cod  liver  oil 
or  even  neat’s  foot  or  olive  oil  may  help  to  sustain  life  and  the 
nutrition. 

Abundant  rest  and  fresh  air,  both  of  which  facilitate  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  oxygen  in  the  system,  as  well  as  cleanliness  and 
warmth,  are  details  of  hygiene  which  are  found  greatly  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  process  of  recuperation  in  tuberculosis. 

For  over  2,000  years  medical  writers  have  from  time  to  time 
recognized  the  importance  of  suitable  diet  in  cases  of  phthisis 
or  tuberculosis,  but  their  ideas  of  what  was  suitable  have  been 
somewhat  varied.  Even  the  milk  cure  so  popular  now  is  noth¬ 
ing  new,  for  centuries  ago  Aretsus  mentioned  its  use  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis. 

Later  Dr.  Gideon  Harvey,  who  was  for  fifty  years  physician 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  a  work  entitled  “Morbus  Anglicus, 
or  the  Anatomy  of  Consumption.”  published  in  1674,  recom¬ 
mended  new  whey  sweetened  with  sugar  or  old  conserve  of 
roses.  He  said  that  milk  was  the  only  medicine  which  an¬ 
swered  all  indications,  that  woman’s  milk  taken  warm  was  the 
most  nourishing  but  less  detergent,  and  that  cases  were  re¬ 
corded  where  the  use  of  it  alone  had  effected  a  ''ure.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  mother’s  milk  is  best  l..,r  tuberculous 
infants. 

.A.sses’  milk,  he  said,  is  most  cleansing,  but  less  restorative ; 
goat’s  milk  is  more  nourishing  than  asses’  milk,  but  less 
cleansing.  The  camel’s  milk  is  even  more  cleansing. 
These  milks  he  thought  were  the  best,  but  sheep’s, 
cow's  or  mare’s  milk  might  be  used.  It  should  be  taken  five 
or  six  hours  after  meals  and  one  should  not  go  to  sleep  just 
after  taking  it.  The  asses’  milk  he  thought  preferable.  e.spe- 
cially  when  the  asses  have  previously  been  fed  on  restringent 
and '  detergent  herbs  such  as  yarrow,  plantain,  vine  leaves, 
knot  grass,  bramble  bush  leaves,  etc. 

It  would  seem  from  what  we  know  of  the  effects  of  various 
foods  on  the  character  of  the  milk  secretion  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  food  of  animals  with 
whose  milk  tuberculous  patients  are  fed  nowadays. 

Harvey  after  advocating  milk  goes  on  to  say  that  milk  is 
nevertheless  hurtful  when  the  body  has  a  putrid,  slow,  erratic 
fever,  as  it  generally  does,  and  it  should  be  forbidden  to  those 
with  weak  stomach^  sour  belchings,  grumblings  in  the  bowels 
or  looseness,  all  of  which  consumptives  are  seldom  free^from. 

Modern  scientists  also  testify  as  to  the  value  of  asses’  milk. 
Armand  Gautier  says  that  mare’s  or  asses’  milk  has  a  remark¬ 
able  influence  on  nutrition,  which  it  regulates,  and  on  the 
evolution  of  the  disease  which  it  checks. 

Milk  is  usually  found  most  beneficial  in  those  cases  where 
the  tuberculous  development  is  associated  with  a  preceding 
history  of  underfeeding,  fasting  or  semi-starvation  which  is 
sometimes  practiced  from  religious  motives^  or  fashionable 
dictates.  Its  chief  recommendation  as  a  food  is  that  it  is  poor 
in  carbohydrate,  but  as  it  has  relatively  a  considerable  amount 
of  phosphorus,- it  seems  in  some  cases  to  hasten  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease.  This  is  especially  true  of  cow' s  milk, 
which  has  more  phosphorus  than  human  milk  and  less  calcium. 
It  is  therefore  not  an  advisable  food  for  tuberculous  infants. 

Before  giving  any  detailed  dietaries,  it  is  well  to  mention 
some  characteristics  of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus  that  explain 


certain  general  principles  that  should  obtain  in  the  dietary 
treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

The  organic  constituents  of  this  bacillus  are  (1)  fat;  (2) 
proteids,  containing  nitrogen,  especially  nucleo-proteidS,  all 
containing  phosphorus  and  sulphur;  (3)  carbohydrates  or 
other  residue;  (4)  ash  or  the  mineral  substance  left  after 
burning. 

The  specific  elements  in  the  first  three  of  these  are  carbon, 
hjMrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  oxygen. 

The  amount  of  phosphorus,  especially  in  the  form  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  phosphorus  pentoxide,  is  unusually  large  in  the 
bacillus,  and  is  characteristic  of  it.  In  other  respects  analyses 
show  that  the  elementary  composition  of  these  bacilli  varies 
widely  according  to  the  material  furnished  them  by  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  they  grow.  Thus  sodium,  potassium,  magne¬ 
sium.  calcium  and  silicon  have  all  been  found  in  the  ash  in 
varying  proportions,  but  they  do  not  seem  essential  constitu¬ 
ents. 

The  absolute  essentials  for  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  seem  to 
be  oxygen  and  glycerine.  Nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  medium  seem  also  indispensable,  while  phosphorus  in  the 
form  of  neutral  or  acid  salts  is  considered  essential  and  proba¬ 
bly  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

Logically,  therefore,  the  diet  of  tuberculous  patients  should 
aim  at  a  reduction  in  those  foods  which  contain  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  constituents  most  necessary  for  the  nutrition 
or  growth  of  the  bacillus,  which  can  grow  with  or  without 
much  oxygen. 

It  is  consequently  not  .surprising  to  find  that  experience 
demonstrates  that  with  the  exception  of  oxygen-liberating 
foods,  the  above  are  the  very  kind  of  foods  that  as  a  rule  ag¬ 
gravate  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  Carbohydrates,  such  as 
starchy  foods  and  sugars,  are  rarely  well  borne  by  the  patient, 
and  a  large  consumption  of  albuminous  foods  produces  bad 
consequences,  although  a  slight  increase  of  proteid  or  albumi¬ 
nous  food  is  recommended  by  some  to  keep  up  the  body’s  nu¬ 
trition.  Most  observers  agree,  however  that  f/icre  should  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  fats  and  oils  and  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  usual  amount  of  carbohydrate 
food. 

Foods  containing  a  relatively  large  amount  of  phosphorus 
are  naturally  exceedingly  injurious  in  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  if  the  phosphorus  be  combined  with  much  soda  or 
carbohydrate.  If  combined  with  potassium  they  are  less  in¬ 
jurious  except  in  aniemic  cases.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
soda  is  an  alkali,  an.d  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  already  in¬ 
creased  in  tuberculosis,  and  the  other  reason  is  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  amyloid  or  starchy  degeneration  of  certain  organs 
of  the  body  in  tuberculosis,  and  this  degeneration  is  increased 
by  carbohydrate  diet  Potassium  aids  the  processes  of  cellular 
oxygenation  and  thus  strengthens  the  body  in  its  resistance  to 
the  disease.  As,  a  general  rule,  therefore,  foods  containing  the 
greatest  proportion  of  potassium  in  proportion  to  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  favorable  influence 
in  curing  tuberculosis. 

Gas-producing  foods  must  also  be  avoided,  for  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  are  robbing  the  body  of  its  oxygen  more  than  of 
its  hydrogen,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  gas  will  cause  added 
distention  and  distress.  Flatulence  is  a  common  accompani¬ 
ment  of  tuberculosis.  Furthermore  as  the  development  of  the 
disease  indicates  a  progressive  deoxygenation  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  carbonization  by  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood,  carbonaceous  food  will  become  more  and  more  dis¬ 
tasteful,  Too  much  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  will  increase 
the  liability  to  hemorrhages. 

Generally  speaking,  astringents  should  be  avoided  in  phthisis, 
as  laxatives  are  more  needed.  Constipation  is  a  frequent 
.symptom  of  tuberculosis  and  should  be  relieved  promptly. 

There  is  an  imperative  demand  for  a  change  of  diet  in 
tuberculous  cases  whenever  any  of  the  following  symptoms 
appear:  (1)  Fever  or  marked  temperature  elevation;  (2)  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance;  (3)  kidney  disturbance,  which  is  usually 
a  late  symptom.  In  all  of  these  three  cases  the  amount  of 
carbohydrate  food  should  be  reduced. 

.A,mong  the  vegetables  recommended  for  the  tuberculous  are 
onions,  tomatoes,  spinach,  asparagus,  lettuce,  cresses,  celery, 
greens  and  peas.  Sometimes  rice  or  potatoes  are  allowed, 
though  both  have  special  disadvantages.  In  some  stages  of 
the  disease  one  of  them  can  be  eaten,  while  the  other  will 
cause  distress,  esoecially  if  eaten  with  much  salt.  So  far  as  is 
possible  it  seems  best  to  avoid  them  both. 

Among  the  fruits  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  figs,  prunes,  dried  apricots,  tamarinds,  apples  (which 
are  best  if  cooked  with  lemon  juice  or  baked,  but  can  some¬ 
times  be  eaten  raw),  oranges,  grape  fruit  (which  is  to  be 
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taken  on  rising  in  the  morning),  melons,  grapes,  raisins,  stewed 
fruits,  blackberries,  strawberries,  huckleberries,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries  and  plums.  They  are  all  most  beneficial  if  taken  be¬ 
fore  or  between  meals.  Lemons  are  specially  beneficial,  and 
cases  of  early  tuberculosis  have  been  cured  by  the  daily  taking 
of  the  juice  of  ten  or  twelve  lemons  a  day.  Lemonade  and 
water  acidulated  with  cream  of  tartar  (bi-tartrate  of  potash) 
are  especially  beneficial  as  drinks.  Cocoa  is  also  a  most 
valuable  and  nourishing  drink,  and  may  be  taken  at  night  and 
in  the  morning  with  beneficial  results.  Food  may  be  taken  be¬ 
tween  meals  and  before  retiring  wfith  an  average  interval  of 
three  hours  between  the  eating  periods.  Where  there  is  much 
hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  it  is  best  to  take  oil  before  meals. 
Oil  is  much  better  for  the  patient  than  is  butter,  cream  or  milk. 
An  increase  in  the  normal  amount  of  oil  eaten  is  found  advan¬ 
tageous  in  tuberculosis.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that 
oils  are  solvents  of  phosphorus.  Almond  oil  is  an  especially 
good  solvent.  Even  plain  olive  oil  is  wonderfully  helpful  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  pure  cod  liver  oil  is  almost  a 
cure  in  itself  for  simple  forms  of  the  disease  if  it  is  taken  early 
enough  and  properly. 

Among  the  foods  to  be  avoided  by  the  tuberculous  are: 

Meats — Pork,  ham,  veal  and  hashes. 

Fish — Salt  fish,  lobster,  blue  fish  and  most  of  the  fishy 
foods. 

Foods  and  Vegetables — All  starchy  foods  and  vegetables, 
such  as  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  white  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  especially  the  sweet  potatoes,  bananas  and,  in  some  cases, 
cucumbers  and  cabbages. 

Farinaceous  foods  and  cereals  such  as  arrow  root,  corn¬ 
starch,  hominy,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  etc. 

Hot  bread,  especially  wheat  bread.  Cake,  pies  and  pastry 
are  also  considered  undesirable,  and  all  fried  foods,  made 
dishes  and  gravies  are  considered  injurious  also. 

Most  condiments  irritate  the  kidneys  and  are  best  avoided. 

While  fresh  fish,  eels,  salmon,  mackerel  and  codfish,  as  well 
as  various  kinds  of  meat  and  meat  broths,  are  recommended 
for  a  tuberculous  dietary  by  some  physicians,  yet  an  analysis 
of  their  mineral  constituents  makes  them  seem  extremely  un¬ 
desirable  foods,  and  such  as  would  predispose  to  an  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  tuberculous  development.  Oysters,  chickens,  tur¬ 
keys  and  some  other  kinds  of  fowl  and  game  seem  less  in¬ 
jurious  from  a  nutritional  point  of  view.  The  advantage  of 
taking  eggs  at  all  is  still  a  question,  but  if  taken  they  will  be 
found  to  digest  better  if  a  little  lemon  juice  be  added  to  them. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  more  nearly  the  diet  of  the 
tuberculous  is  confined  to  a  minimum  of  carbohydrate  and 
phosphatic  food  and  to  a  maximum  of  oils  and  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  other  articles  of  food  rich  in  potassium  and  perhaps 
rich  in  sulphur  or  iodine,  since  all  three  of  these  elements  have 
oxidizing  powers,  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  recovery  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  almost  every  case  of  tuberculosis.  The  importance  of 
these  small  amounts  of  mineral  constituents  in  the  ash  of 
foods  makes  it  most  essential  that  the  food  of  tuberculous  pa¬ 
tients  should  be  chemically  pure  and  of  the  best  quality. 


Why  We  Broil,  Bake,  Boil  or  Fry. 

To  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  com¬ 
monest  every-day  processes  is  often  to  invest  them 
with  a  new  interest,  and  to  convert  every-day  prosaic 
details  into  a  fascinating  study.  Of  nothing  is  this 
more  true  than  of  the  process  of  cooking. 

Boiling,  baking,  broiling  and  frying  are  the  familiar 
and  usual  methods  of  cooking  meats  and  fish.  The 
processes  dififer,  yet  to  obtain  the  best  results  each 
one  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  retain  all  the  nutri¬ 
ment,  whether  it  be  beef,  fowl  or  fish  that  is  to  be 
cooked.  Roiling  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  cooking 
processes,  yet  apparently  one  that  is  little  understood. 
The  plunging  of  meat  into  boiling  water  causes  a 
coagulation  of  the  surface.  It  makes  a  crust,  so  to 
.speak,  that  serves  to  hold  the  juices  intact.  Therefore, 
when  the  meat  is  to  be  eaten,  it  is  all  important  that 
the  water  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point  before  the 
meat  is  placed  in  the  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
soup  is  to  be  made,  it  is  essential  that  the  water  be 
cold,  for  the  reverse  operation  is  the  one  desired.  The 
juices  are  to  be  drawn  out  and  all  possible  nutriment 
conveyed  to  the  soup.  For  the  same  reason  the  meat 
to  be  served  on  the  tables  should  be  cut  as  little  as 


possible,  while  the  soup  meat  should  be  cut  into  bits. 
The  larger  the  amount  of  surface  presented,  the 
greater  will  be  the  absorption  of  juices  by  the  water. 
Once  these  facts  are  understood,  the  first  lesson  is- 
learned.  Even  the  most  unpromising  of  cooks  will 
respond  to  such  an  explanation  when  teh  arbitrary 
order  to  put  the  meat  for  dinner  into  boiling  water, 
the  soup  meat  into  cold,  might  pass  unheeded  and  be 
forgotten  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Slow  processes  of  cooking  in  water  always  give  the 
best  results.  Rapid  boiling  means  a  waste  of  fuel, 
as  well  as  waste  of  juices.  Meat  called  boiled  is  really 
cooked  in  boiling  water,  and  is  best  and  most  nutritious 
when  the  heat  is  kept  below  the  boiling  point  after  the 
first  few  moments  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
protective  crust  or  coagulation  of  the  surface.  The 
fireless  cooker,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  common, 
brings  this  scientific  fact  home  with  great  force. 
When  you  have  no  fireless  cooker,  a  single  experiment 
of  boiling  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  fowl  by  keeping  the 
water  just  below  the  boiling  point  and  allowing  a  some¬ 
what  longer  time  for  the  process  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical.  The  exact  time  required  will  always 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  taste  of  the  family,  some 
preferring  meat  better  cooked  than  do  others,  but  this 
slower  process  will  usually  occupy  about  twice  the 
time  allowed  in  the  ordinary  cook  books  for  cooking 
accomplished  in  actually  boiling  water. 

Fish  and  fowl,  when  left  whole,  are  protected  by 
their  own  skin,  in  the  same  way  that  the  meat  is  by 
the  crust  produced  by  the  first  rapid  cooking.  There¬ 
fore  they  do  not  need  this  preliminary  step.  Fowl,, 
indeed,  is  rich  in  its  own  juices,  and  for  its  perfect 
cooking  is  needed  only  sufficient  water  to  create  steam. 

Baking,  broiling  and  frying,  while  yielding  different 
results  as  to  flavor,  are  all  processes  whereby  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  meat  is  made  to  form  a  crust  and  juices 
are  retained  within.  Stewing  reverses  the  order,  or 
does  so  in  part,  at  least,  and  at  its  best  produces  meat 
that  retains  sufficient  of  its  juices  to  be  succulent  and 
inviting  at  the  same  time  that  enough  quality  and 
flavor  are  extracted  to  yield  an  appetizing  gravy.  In 
the  making  of  a  stew  the  aim  is  to  obtain  tender,  tooth¬ 
some  meat  with  a  rich  and  tasty  sauce.  As  already 
stated,  applying  cold  water  extracts  all  the  juice.  The 
application  of  boiling  water  hardens  the  albumen  and 
produces  a  leathery  consistency.  Experience  teaches 
that  water  hot,  but  not  boiling,  brings  about  the  desired 
result,  and  that  the  best  stews  are  obtained  by  cutting 
meat  into  nice  portions  and  frying  quickly  in  hot  fat 
before  the  stewing  process  is  begun.  Frying  produces 
the  outer  coating  that  allows  only  a  portion  of  the 
juices  to  escape  into  the  water,  while  the  browning  of 
the  surface  adds  greatly  to  the  flavor.  Ignorant  cooks 
insist  upon  ‘‘simmering”  as  the  only  process  for  stew¬ 
ing,  but  the  scientific  student  knows  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  boiling  or  simmering  point  never  should 
be  quite  reached.  Experience  is  always  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  teachers,  and  one  experiment  made  with 
boiling  or  simmering  the  meat,  the  other  without,  will 
serve  to  fully  demonstrate  this  point.  The  fireless 
cooker,  with  its  power  of  retaining  heat,  is  invaluable 
for  this  work,  and  what  the  French  cook  calls  the  bain- 
marie,  or  double  cooker,  always  gives  a  good  result. 

Roasting,  grilling  or  broiling  and  frying  concentrate 
juices  and  flavor.  Roasting  or  baking  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  dry  meat.  Practically  the  meat  is  stewed 
in  its  own  juices,  which  are  retained  in  the  meat  by 
the  browning  or  coating  over  of  the  surface.  Broiling 
is  accomplished  by  exposure  to  heat  radiating  from 
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buniing  coals,  and  the  davor  is  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  baked  meat,  but  nevertheless  the  chemical 
process  is  much  the  same.  Young  housekeepers  are 
apt  to  be  met  with  the  problem  of  cooking  the  small 
roast.  In  roasting  or  baking  it  is  essential  to  brown 
the  surface  and  at  the  same  time  to  cook  the  center 
of  the  piece  of  meat  without  allowing  the  surface  to 
become  hardened  to  any  depth.  In  the  case  of  the 
small  piece  of  meat  the  exposed  surface  is  large  as 
•compard  with  its  thickness,  and  the  oven  must  be  very 
hot,  in  order  that  the  center  may  quickly  be  reached.. 
The  large  piece  of  meat,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
little  more  surface  with  greatly  increased  thickness. 
It  must  be  browned  over  to  retain  the  juices,  but  it 
must  also  be  exposed  to  heat  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cooked  through,  therefore 
the  process  requires  to  be  somewhat  slower,  and  there 
is  danger  of  considerable  loss  of  flavor  and  quality  as 
the  fat  is  dissolved  and  the  juices  are  partly  drawn 
■out.  To  overcome  this  we  baste  the  meat  frequently 
with  its  own  fat.  so  constantly  supplying  what  has 
been  lost. 

Broiling  effects  much  the  same  change  by  a  different 
process.  The  object  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  juices  of  the  meat  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  we 
aim  to  perfect  the  cooking  before  the  water  contained 
in  these  juices  shall  be  evaporated  sufficiently  to  leave 
the  meat  dry.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that 
the  surface  should  not  be  burned ;  therefore  we  turn 
the  steak  or  chop  frequently  during  the  process,  expos¬ 
ing  one  side  and  then  the  other  to  the  heat.  The  high 
temperature  imparted  to  the  surface  forms  a  thin 
crust,  and  this  crust  serves  to  hold  within  the  meat 
the  vapor  produced  by  the  heating  of  its  own  juices. 
-  with-dhe  r^siflt -that  the  steak  or  chop  is  slightly  puffed 
out  or  thickened  at  the  center,  a  condition  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  housekeeper,  whether  she  has  anal¬ 
yzed  the  cause  or  has  not. 

True  frying  consists  in  immersing  the  meat  or  fish 
in  a  deep  bath  of  hot  fat.  Usually  we  cover  the  object 
with  bread  crumbs  or  flour  to  aid  in  the  process ;  but 
whether  this  is  done  or  not,  the  first  effect  in  the  hot 
fat  is  to  form  a  slight  crust,  which  protects  the  inner 
portion  and  allows  it  to  cook  without  loss  of  juices  or 
of  quality  by  means  of  the  heat  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  fat.  To  effect  this  successfully  the  fat  must  be 
heated  to  a  point  of  stillness,  which  simply  means 
that  any  water  contained  therein  will  have  passed  off 
in  steam  when  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  Fat  fit  for 
cot  king  has  passed  beyond  this  temperature,  and  the 
fsit  is  indicated  by  the  stillness  resulting  from  the 
total  absence  of  the  water. — Mrs.  Oliver  Bell  Buncc. 


PURE  MILK  TESTS  MADE  IN  CHICAGO. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Tonney,  director  of  the  municipal  labora¬ 
tory  of  Chicago,  began  on  March  14,  a  chemical  exam¬ 
ination  of  samples  of  milk  and  cream  for  the  detection 
of  gelatin  or  yeast.  Samples  of  milk  were  collected  in 
parts  of  the  west  side  of  the  city  on  complaint  that  the 
milk  supplv  was  being  adulterated,  and  taken  to  the 
laboratory  by  food  inspectors  in  charge  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  -Assistant  City  Chemist  A.  L.  Amott  will  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  for  Dr.  Tonney  and  submit  it  within  a 
few  days. 

Complaints  were  made  to  the  health  department  that 
■skimmed  milk  was  being  mixed  with  gelatin  and  sold 
to  poor  families  as  cream,  and  that  yeast  was  being 
mixed  with  sour  milk  and  sold  for  buttermilk.  Nearly 
two  dozen  samples  were  secured  by  food  inspectors 
and  sent  to  the  laboratory. 


Feeds  and  Feeding 


Two  Recent  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Bulletins. 

Two  bulletins  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Agricultural  E.xporiment  Station.  ' 

The  first  is  a  description  of  the  respiration  calorimejter 
which  is  being  used  in  the  investigations  of  the  Institute  of 
Animal  Nutrition  of  that  college.  The  bulletin  includes  not 
only  a  description  of  the  instrument  and  its  workings,  but 
considerable  data  tending  to  show  its  limits  of  accuracy.  ;  i 

The  second  bulletin  from  this  station  is  an  interesting  study 
“Of  the  Influence  of  Type  and  of  Age  Upon  the  Utilization 
of  Feed  by  Cattle.”  In  the  experiments  described,  which  are 
part  of  the  station’s  general  plan  of  investigation  of  the  broad 
problems  of  animal  nutrition,  comparisons  have  been  made 
for  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years  between  two  steers, 
one  of  them  a  pure  bred  animal,  and  the  other  a  typical 
“scrub.”  Though  by  no  means  conclusive,  the  experiments 
tend  to  show  that  “the  pure  bred  steer  was  superior  to  the 
scrub  in  that  his  maintenance  requirement  was  less,  while  his 
capacity  to  consume  feed  was  greater.”  He  manifested  his 
superiority  in  the  production  of  a  higher  quality  of  product. 
These  experiments  are  especially  interesting  to  the  scientist 
because  they  typify  the  methods  at  present  being  used  in 
investigation  of  feeding  problems  and  because  ther'  disclose 
the  possibilities  in  hitherto  untouched  fields. 

Florida  Bulletin  on  State  Values. 

The  Florida  Quarterly  Bulletin,  issued  January  1,  1911,  re¬ 
ports  a  large  number  of  feed  stuff  analyses  made  in  that 
State.  The  results  on  the  whole  show  strict  adherence  to 
the  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  Florida  bulletin  is  the  fixing  of 
what  is  called  a  “State  Value”  based  on  the  current  price 
of  corn  and  intended  to  be  utilized  by  the  farmer  in  com¬ 
paring  the  values  of  the  various  feed  stuffs. 

COTMAIERCIAL  N’ALUES  OF  FEEDSTUFFS  FOR  1910. 

Per  Unit. 


Protein,  3%c  per  pound . $0.62% 

Starch  and  Sugar,  l%c  per  pound .  0.25 

Fats,  3%c  per  pound .  0.62% 


A  unit  being  20  pounds  (1%)  of  a  ton. 

Indian  corn  being  thf  standard  at  $27.50  per  ton. 

To  find  the  commercial  State  value,  multiply  the  percentages 
by  the  price  per  unit. 

EXAVrPLE  NO,  1, 


Hominy  Feed — 

Protein,  10.50@62.5c . $  6.56 

Starch  and  Sugar,  65.30@’--’).0c .  16.43 

Fat,  7.85@62.5c .  4.91 


State  value,  per  ton . $27.90 

EXAMPLE  NO.  2. 

Corn — 

Protein,  10.50@62.5c . $  6.56 

Starch  and  Sugar,  69.60(a)25.0c .  17.40 

Fat,  5.40@62.5c . : . 3.38 


State  value,  per  ton . $27.34 


The  practical  utility  of  such  a  State  value  to  the  farmer  is 
obvious,  always  providing  that  it  be  accurately  worked  out, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this  idea  used  in  other 
State  publications. 

Grape  Seed  Meal  Feeding  Stuff. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chemiker  Zeitung  calls 
attention  to  Grape  Seed  Meal  as  a  feeding  stuff.  The  analysis 
given  shows  12.7%  of  protein,  5%  of  fat,  and  36%  of  fiber. 
Since  Grape  Seed  IMcal  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
in  connection  with  the  wine  industry,  it  is  surprising  that  this 
possible  feed  stuff  has  not  been  investigated  in  this  country, 
for  it  is  apparently  of  considerable  more  value  than  many  feed¬ 
ing  materials  which  are  extensively  used.  The  article  reports 
laboratory  digestion  experiments  which  show  a  rather  low 
digestibility  for  the  protein,  due  probably  to  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  material,  .\ctual  feeding  experiments  are 
much  more  certain  to  give  the  real  digestibility  of  the 
material. 

The  Aaierican  Food  Journal  is  the  only  medium 
of  information  for  manufacturers  of  food  products. 
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OLD  UNDEROOF 
WHISKEY 


All  the  best  stimulating  elements — 
none  of  the  depressing  harmful  ones 


Write  us  if 
OLD  UNDEROOF 

is  not  on  sale  in  your  city 

CHAS.  DENNEHY 

&  CO. 

CHICAGO 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


March  15,  1911. 


THE  AMERICAN  EOOD  JOURNAL. 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 
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Breakfast  Syrup 

the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 

PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 

Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  S.  A. 


Kingsford’s  Cornstarch 


the  old  familiar  package — standard  of 
cornstarch  purity  for  67  years.  You  can 
remember  how  it  looked  on  the  pantry 
shelf — you  know  the  good  things  that 
were  made  with  it.  Imagine  what  mother 
or  grandmother  would  have  said  if  the 
grocer  offered  her  any  other  cornstarch 
in  place  of  Kingsford. 

Kingsford’s  Cornstarch  is  today  the 
standard  for  quality — though  there  are 
hundreds  of  inferior  cornstarches  sold 
at  the  same  price. 


Ordinary  cornstarch  can  be  made  in  a  few 
days — it  takes  as  many  weeks  to  produce 
Kingsford’s — an  exclusive  process  insuring  ab= 
solute  purity  and  perfect  results  with  your 
cornstarch  recipes. 

Get  the  Kingsford  Cook  Book 
“0.0.” — 168  of  the  best  recipes  you 
ever  tried.  It  is  free.  Send  your 
name  on  a  post  card. 


T.  KINGSFORD 
&  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Successors 

OSWEGO, 

N.  Y. 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Armours 


^  Armour's  “Veribest”  Meats 
comply  absolutely  with  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Meat  Inspection  and 
Pure  Food  Laws — they  are 
clean — wholesome  and  nour¬ 
ishing. 

^  More  than  that  “Veribest" 
Meats  are  the  product  of  the 
Armour  method  —  perfected 
in  40  years  of  producing  the 
best. 

That  means  “Top-Notch 
Quality,"  not  “just  as  good," 
but  better  than  any  food  law 
requires. 


Meats 


'  >* 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South” 


\  /-r- 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  jrom 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — ^just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Dealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


FlavorinjI 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity— 
Of  great  Strength- 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  ::  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


AUUNG 

vmm 


A  Cream  of  T artar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


BLANC  MANGE 

and  other  desserts,  to  be  Rich  and 
Delicious,  should  be  prepared  with 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 


The  Original  and  Leading 
Brand  since  1857. 


Send  for  our  book  of  80 
line  recipes. 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK 
CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality” 


New  York 


“vt 


Vol.  VI  No.  4 


CHICAGO,  APRIL  15,  1911 


10c,  Per  Copy 
Monthly  $1.6o  Per  Yeer 


HON.  GILMAN  M.  DAME. 
Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

See  page  25 


Do  you  know  a  dessert 
can  be  dainty  and  light; 
easy  to  make,  and  yet  have 

most  wholesome  and  nourishing 
qualities  ?  Real  desserts  are  made 
with  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch:  Blanc 
Mange,  Charlottes,  Custards,  Pud¬ 
dings.  You  forget  how  good  they 
can  be  unless  you  use  Kingsford’s — 
the  pure  corn  starch.  Ordinary  corn  starch  can  be  made  in  a  few  days.  It 
takes  as  many  weeks  to  produce  Kingsford’s.  The  price  is 
the  same.  The  results  are  very  different.  Insist  on  getting  it. 


CORNSTARCH 


Blanc  Mange. — ^Put  into  a  saucepan  three-quarters  cup  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch,  add  pinch  salt  and  four  tablespoons 
granulated  sugar,  moisten  with  one-quarter  cup  cold  milk,  then  add  two  and  one-quarter  cups  boiling  milk.  Boil  for  five 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Flav'or  with  one  teaspoonful  vanilla  extract,  allow  to  boil  up,  mixing  well,  then  pour  into  a 
wetted  mould. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  OO.  168  of  the  best  recipes  you  ever  tried.  It's  free — just  send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON,  National  Starch  Co.,  SucVs,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

bre:e:n  &  Kennedy 

j  12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 
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Monthly,  $1  Per  Year. 
10c  Per  Copy. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOOD  LAWS  PENDING  AND  PASSED 

IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


The  following  tabulated  and  compiled  list  of  Food  Laws  pending  and  passed  in  the  various 
states  will  be  of  great  value  to  our  readers  and  will  keep  them  informed  on  Food,  Drug  and 
Sanitary  Legislation.  The  list  is  as  complete  as  possible  to  be  made  up  to  the  date  of  going  to 
Press  (March  15th).  The  states  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Senate  Bills 
being  Recorded  first,  the  House  Bills  following.  Wherever  possible  the  number  of  Bill  is 
shown,  the  introducer  and  to  what  committee  referred,  also  what  action,  if  any,  the  com= 
mittee  has  taken.  Bills  passed  and  date  of  adjournment  of  the  various  Legislatures  are 
also  recorded. 


Alabama. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  28. 

By  Mr.  Sherrod. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  stock  food. 

Passed  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  398. 

By  Mr.  Allen. 

Referred  to  committee  on  temperance. 

Is  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  disposal  of  coca 
cola  or  other  so  called  soft  drinks  containing  habit  forming 
drugs. 

Committee  reported  adversely  on  this  bill. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  330. 

By  Mr.  Long. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of  soft  drinks 
containing  injurious  chemicals. 

Adversely  reported  out  of  committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  335. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  coco-cola  and  soft  drinks 
“containing  hyacine,  caffeine  and  other  poisons.” 

.\dversely  reported  out  of  committee. 


Arkansas. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  323. 

By  Mr.  Holland. 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  medicated  stock  and  poultry 
food.  Passed  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  391. 

By  Mr.  Holland. 

bill  to  regulate  the  registration  and  sale  and  prohibit  the 
adulteration  of  condimental  patented  proprietary  or  trade 
marked  stock  or  poultry  tonics,  regulators  or  conditioners. 


California. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  673. 

A  sanitary  measure,  which  passed  both  branches  of  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Veto  sustained  by  the 
Legislature. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1049. 

By  Mr.  Martinelle. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  an  act  to  establish  a  standard  for  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  has  been  recommended  for  passage  by  committee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1055. 

By  Mr.  Rush. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1144. 

By  Mr.  Hare. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  keep  any  article  of  food,  of 
a  perishable  nature,  in  cold  storage  for  longer  than  ninety 
days. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton,  January  6,  1911. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  weights  and  measures  and  the 
marking  and  labeling  of  packages  and  containers. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  act  fixes  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  for 
California.  Sec.  19  provides  as  follows:  Unless  otherwise 
agreed  by  the  parties,  all  cans,  jars  and  bottles  of  preserved 
fruits,  vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food  in  this  state,  ex¬ 
cepting  canned  or  condensed  milk  or  cream,  shall  have  plainly 
printed  thereupon  a  label  stating  the  correct  net  weight  of 
such  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food. 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  69. 

By  Mr.  Schmitt,  January  17,  1911. 

An  act  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Laboratory 
for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs.  It  provides  that  such  laboratory 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  appoint  the  director  of  said  laboratory  and  the  assistant 
to  such  director,  both  of  whom  shall  be  skilled  pharmaceutical 
chemists  and  analysts  of  foods  and  drugs. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Committee  has  recommended  it  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  882. 

By  Mr.  Lyon. 

An  act  to  amend  Sections  20  and  22  of  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded  foods  and  liquors, 
and  regulating  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  State  laboratory  for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.” 

Passed  the  House. 

*  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1167. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  forbidding  the  transportation  within  the  state  of 
California  of  any  misbranded,  mislabeled  or  adulterated  food 
or  drug. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  bill  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1168. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  any  misbranded, 
mislabeled,  or  adulterated  food,  liquor,  drug  or  medicine  in 
the  state  of  California. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1169. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  advertise  or  circulate  any 
advertisement  concerning  food,  liquor,  drugs  or  medicines, 
which  advertisement,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1329. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Public  Expendi¬ 
tures. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures  and  applies  only 
to  flour,  rolled  oats,  meal,  bran,  middlings,  milled  feeds,  rolled 
barley  and  sugar. 

Has  been  favorably  reported  as  amended  March  14. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1331. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Provides  for  the  marking  and  labeling  of  containers  so  as 
to  show  the  correct  numerical  count  and  net  weight  and  net 
measure  of  the  contents  thereof  for  a  rule  of  evidence  and 
the  construction  of  contracts  concerning  weights  and  measures 
and  for  penalties  for  the  violations  thereof. 

This  bill  as  amended  March  16  has  passed  both  houses  and 
has  been  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1374. 

By  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  use  a  coil  box  for  cooling  beer  or  other  alcoholic 
liquids. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1412. 

By  Mr.  March. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Revision  and  Reform  of  Laws. 

Is  an  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  imitation  olive  oil,”  and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “an 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  olive  oil,  approved  March  10,  1891, 
approved  March  23,  1893.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1483. 

By  Mr.  Harlan. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  an  act  to  establish  standards  for  evaporated  milk  and 
condensed  milk. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1496. 

By  Mr.  Walker. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Revenue  Taxations. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
and  taxation  thereon,  etc. 

The  Legislature  has  adjourned. 


FOOD  JOURNAL. 

Colorado. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  125. 

By  Senator  Llecker  (by  request). 

An  act  to  regulate  the  storage  of  certain  food  stuffs,  and 
provide  a  penalty  for  its  violation. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  126. 

By  Mr.  Sharpleg. 

Is  an  act  to  create  the  office  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
for  the  state  of  Colorado,  fixing  the  salaries,  defining  the 
duties,  etc. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  146. 

By  Mr.  Croke. 

Is  a  bill  to  appoint  a  Food  Commissioner  at  $3,000  a  year 
and  a  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  at  $2,000  a  year. 
Also  for  the  appointing  of  certain  clerks  and  chemists  and 
giving  the  State  Food  Commissioner  power  to  make  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  It  provides  that  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  rules  and 
regulations  for  enforcing  the  National  Food  Law  in  all  cases 
where  the  regulations  of  the  State  and  Federal  law  are 
identical. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  269. 

By  Senator  Crowley. 

Is  an  act  regulating  the  business  of  “Transient  Dealers” 
and  to  license  them. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  462. 

By  Mr.  Bellesfield. 

Is  a  bill  to  establish  standards  for  foods. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  148. 

By  Mr.  Lindquist. 

Creates  the  office  of  state  dairy  commissioner  for  the  state 
of  Colorado  and  fixes  a  standard  for  ice  cream  as  follow's : 

“(1)  Ice  cream  is  the  frozen  product  made  from  cream  and 
sugar,  with  or  without  flavoring,  and  contains  not  less  than 
14  per  cent  of  milk  fat;  (2)  fruit  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  prod¬ 
uct  made  from  cream,  sugar,  and  sound,  clean,  mature  nuts, 
and  contains  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of  milk  fat;  (3)  nut  ice 
cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream,  sugar,  and  sound 
non-rancid  nuts  and  contains  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
milk  fat;  (4)  the  use  of  eggs,  gelatin,  and  vegetable  gums  is 
not  forbidden,  but  neither  can  be  used  tO'  conceal  inferior 
product.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  427. 

By  Mr.  Dulin. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sanitary  keeping  of  articles  of 
food. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  to  keep  any  article  of  food  or  trans¬ 
port  the  same  except  in  boxes,  barrels,  buckets  or  other  similar 
containers.  The  use  of  sacks  and  bags  is  prohibited  unless 
they  are  enclosed  in  boxes,  barrels,  buckets  or  similar  con¬ 
tainers. 


Connecticut. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  275. 

By  Mr.  Fern. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Safety. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Food  Commission,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  142. 

By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Relates  to  net  weight  or  measure.  It  lequires  the  contents 
to  be  stated  on  each  package  of  food  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count  but  it  provides  for  reasonable 
variations  and  provides  that  tolerance  shall  be  established  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  351. 

By  Mr;  Carpenter. 

Is  an  act  concerning  the  sale  of  food  products,  drugs  and 
tobacco  and  other  articles  in  package  form. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
any  articles  of  food,  or  drug,  or  any  tobacco,  or  anything 
used  in  the  nature  of  food  or  medicine,  in  package  form, 
without  either  the  true  weight  or  true  measure  of  the  contents 
of  said  package  marked  thereon. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

The  committee  reported  adversely  on  this  bill  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  sustained. 

Delaware. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  128. 

By  Mr.  Thomas. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  ware¬ 
houses  and  places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food 
kept  or  preserved  therein. 
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Idaho. 

The  Legislature  of  Idaho  adjourned  on  iMarch  17,  1911,  and 
passed  House  bill  No.  105,  House  hill  No.  109,  House  bill  No. 
149,  and  House  hill  No.  213,  which  are  four  bills  affecting 
dairy,  food,  drug,  and  net  weight  legislation  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  and  were  signed  by  the  Governor.  House  Bill  No.  213 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Americ.vn  Food 
Journal. 

These  laws  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1911. 


Illinois. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Mr.  Glackin. 

January  24,  1911. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  licensing,  regulating  and  inspect¬ 
ing  of  cold  storage  warehouses  and  regulating  the  sale  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  stuffs  in  cold  storage  warehouses  and  placing 
them  under  the  control  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  of 
this  State. 

Amended  by  committee  to  make  time  limit  of  storage  12  . 
months. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  169. 

By  Mr.  Dunlap  (by  request). 

February  10.  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

.\n  act  to  amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  an  act  entitled,  “An 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  concentrated  feeding 
stuffs,''’  approved  May?^  18,  1905,  in  force  July  1,  1905. 
passed  Senate  March  7,  now  in  House  Manufacturers'  Com¬ 
mittee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  170. 

By  Mr.  Dunlap  (by  request). 

February  10,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

.An  act  to  amend  Sections  1,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12,  20,  21  and 
40  of  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  their  imitation  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  unhealthful,  adulterated 
or  mi.sbranded  food,  liquors  or  dairy  products,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Food  (Commissioner  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  to  define  their  powers  and  duties  and  to  repeal  all 
acts  relating  to  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dairy  and  food  products  and  liquors  in  conflict  herewith,” 
approved  May  14,  1907,  .and  in  force  July  1,  1907,  and  to  add 
thereto  two  new  sections  to  be  known  as  Sections  20a  and 
39a. 

Referred  to  Senate  Appropriation  Committee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  174. 

By  Mr.  Olson  (by  request). 

February  10,  1911 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying.  Re¬ 
ported  out  March  3  with  slight  amendments  in  phraseology 
and  recommended  for  passage. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storing,  or  distributing  of  food  intended  for  sale,  or  sale  of 
food,  under  insanitary,  unhealthful,  or  unclean  conditions  or 
surroundings,  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  to  create  a 
sanitary  inspection,  to  declare  that  such  conditions  shall 
constitute  a  nuisance,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Passed  Senate  March  16  on  second  reading  in  the  House. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  3-37. 

By  Mr.  Hurburgh  (by  request). 

March  3,  1911. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  ten  stock  food  inspectors  and  one 
chemist,  provided  for  by  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
analysis  of  concentrated  feeding  stuff,  approved  May  18,  1905. 
Appropriates  $10,875.20.  Licenses  paid  in  the  State  Treasury. 

Referred  to  Appripriation  Committee  and  favorably  re¬ 
ported. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

January  24,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying. 

An  act  to  prohibit  tbe  establishing  and  enforcing  of  the 
tuberculin  test  for  dairy  animals  by  any  city,  village,  incor¬ 
porated  town,  county  or  other  corporate  authority  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

Passed  the  House  April  6. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  56. 

By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

January  24,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entiled,  “An  act  to  amend  an 


act  entitled.  ‘An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,’  ”  approved 
June  27,  1885,  in  force  July  1,  1885,  approved  and  in  force 
April  20,  1887. 

Tabled  by  committee  March  23. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  123. 

By  Mr.  Leavitt. 

February  1,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Warehouses. 

An  act  providing  for  the  inspection,  licensing  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  cold  storage  warehouses ;  prohibiting  the  entry  therein 
of  articles  of  food  in  certain  condition ;  providing  a  time  limit 
for  the  storage  of  certain  food  stuffs  therein  and  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  such  food  stuffs  at  the  expiration  thereof,  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  152. 

By  Mr.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

This  bill  is  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  170. 

Reported  out  and  referred  to  the  Appropriation  Committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  153. 

By  Mr.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

Is  a  bill  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  169. 

On  third  reading  in  the  House. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  154. 

Bv  Mr.  Perkins. 

Eebruary  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

Is  a  bill  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  174. 

Tabled  by  the  House  April  6. 


Indiana. 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana  adjourned  on  March  17  and 
passed  Senate  Bill  No.  18,  House  Bill  No.  55  and  House 
Bill  No.  282,  which  were  signed  by  the  Governor  and  printed 
in  full  in  the  March  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal. 

Iowa. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  95. 

By  Senator  Hamill. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  State  Dairy  Inspector, 
and  fixing  the  salaries  of  said  officers  and  regulating  the  sale 
of  milk  and  cream. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  157. 

By  Senator  Balkema. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  can¬ 
neries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  dairies,  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  confectioneries,  restaurants,  hotels,  gro¬ 
ceries,  meat  markets  and  all  other  food  producing  establish¬ 
ments,  manufactories,  or  other  places  where  food  is  pre¬ 
pared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  distributed,  and 
vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for  transportation ;  regulat¬ 
ing  the  health  of  operatives,  employes,  clerks,  drivers  and  all 
other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who  handle  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  product; 
defining  food,  regulating  the  wholesomeness  of  food  manu¬ 
factured,  prepared,  packed,  sold,  distributed  or  transported; 
defining  the  duties  of  the  state  food  and  dairy  commissioner 
in  relation  thereto. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  172. 

By  Mr.  McManus. 

Regulates  the  sale  of  ice  cream  and  defines  ice  cream  as 
the  frozen  product  of  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  cream  and 
sugar.  Requires  a  12  per  cent  standard  of  milk  fat  and 
not  more  than  .3  of  one  per  cent  of  acidity.'  Permits  one 
per  cent  of  harmless  thickener.  For  Jruit  ice  crearn  requires 
the  use  of  sound,  clean,  mature  fruits.  For  nut  ice  cream 
requires  sound  non-rancid  nuts. 

Passed  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  335. 

By  Mr.  McCall.  _ 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Is  a  bill  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  regulating  the  appointment  of  assistants,  pro¬ 
viding  for  compensation  and  defining  the  term  “misbranded.” 

A  substitute  has  been  offered  for  this  bill,  which  requires  a 
statement  of  all  ingredients  on  all  food  packages. 

Has  been  amended  by  committee  to  ■'A'hom  it  was  referred 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  247. 

By  Mr.  Beebe. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  ice  cream. 

Passed  the  House  and  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  447. 

By  Mr.  Beebe. 

Is  an  act  defining  the  duties  of  the  state  food  and  dairy 
commissioner  under  the  pure  food  law  regulating  appointment 
of  assistants,  providing  for  compensation  and  expenses  of 
assistants,  defining  food  and  the  term  “misbranded,”  and 
making  appropriation  therefor,  and  repealing  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  in  conflict  therewith. 

A  substitute  bill  has  been  offered  for  this;  requires  all 
mixtures,  compounds,  comhinations,  imitations,  and  blends  to 
he  labeled  to  show  the  exact  character  of  each  constituent 
thereof. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  452. 

By  Mr.  Miller. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Food  and  Dairy. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  the  weight  of  flour  and  providing  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 

This  bill  has  been  recommended  for  passage. 


Kansas. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  adjourned  on  March  17  and 
passed  substitute  for  Senate  bill  No.  553  and  House  bill  No. 
190  and  are  printed  in  full  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
c.VN  Food  Journal. 

Maine. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  2G3. 

By  Mr.  Libby. 

A  bill  relating  to  foods  and  drugs  and  also  to  commercial 
feedings  stuffs. 

Provides'  that  an  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  of  strength, 
quality,  or  purity  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established  by 
the  statute  or  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  It  provides,  however,  that  in  lieu  of 
this,  its  actual  standard  may  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  presence  and  the  quantity  of  any 
added  coloring  matter,  preservative,  or  chemical  or  drug  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count  to  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  to  fix  standards  for  food  products 
and  also  for  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

Section  14  authorizes  him  to  publish  results  of  the  analyses 
of  any  food,  drug,  or  commercial  feeding  stuff,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  manufacturer  and  such  information  as  to 
him  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

This  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  is 
identical  with  Senate  bill  No.  68  and  is  now  a  law  and  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  653. 

The  above  hill  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  form  of 
official  inspection  of  foods  packed  in  the  state  of  Maine.  This 
hill  has  passed  the  Legislature  and  is  now  a  law  and  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Legislature  of  IMaine  has  adjourned. 


Massachusetts. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  186. 

Provides  that  all  packages  of  food  shall  bear  a  label  stat¬ 
ing  the  net  contents. 

The  commidee  to  which  this  hill  was  referred  has  reque.sted 
leave  to  withdraw. 

SENATE  BILI.  NO.  290.  _ 

Requires  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  to  be 
stated  on  package  in  letters  or  figures  of  not  less  than  a 
quarter  inch  in  height. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  261. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

PIOUSE  BILL  NO.  262. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  481. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  of  cans  and  packages  containing 
food.  Section  1  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
manufacturer,  importer  or  packer  or  other  person  who  manu¬ 
factures  or  makes  goods  that  are  packed  in  cans  or  packages 


to  be  sold  in  Massachusetts  to  label  the  same  with  the  amount 
of  net  contents,  day  and  date  of  packing  and  the  place 
where  the  same  have  been  manufactured  or  packed. 

The  committee  to  which  this  bill  was  referred  has  requested 
leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  482. 

Is  relative  to  the  marking  of  packages  containing  food.  It 
provides  as  follows ;  “All  persons  or  corporations  selling  or 
exposing  for  sale  food  in  sealed  packages  must  have  plainly 
printed  on  the  face  of  each  package  the  weight  of  the  food  in 
the  package.” 

Referred  to  the-  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs,  which 
committee  requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  735. 

Relieves  the  dealer  from  prosecution  when  he  can  establish 
a  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  jobber 
in  the  state  from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  740. 

Is  a  bill  to  make  uniform  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  National  Food  Law. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health,  which  requested 
leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1094. 

Prohibits  sale  of  any  food  in  cartons  or  pasteboard  or 
any  packages,  tins,  cans,  barrels,  boxes  or  glass,  unless  tkere 
is  marked  upon  same  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs,  which  has 
requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1123. 

Amends  subdivision  8  of  Section  18  of  Chapter  75  of  the 
Revised  Laws  as  amended  by  Chapter  528  of  the  Acts  of 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “But  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  permitting  the  use  of 
cane  sugar  in  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  honey,  cocoa,  or  any 
other  food  product  in  which  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  as  a 
preservative  is  unnecessary.  Furthermore,”  so  that  said  act 
will  read  as  follows:  8.  If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic 
or  preservative  substance,  except  common  table  salt,  saltpeter, 
cane  sugar,  alcohol,  vinegar,  spices,  or,  in  smoked  food,  the 
natural  products  of  the  smoking  process.  The  provisions 
of  this  definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  article  if  it 
bears  a  label  on  which  the  presence  and  percentage  of  every 
such  antiseptic  or  preservative  substance  are  clearly  indicated, 
nor  shall  it  apply  to  such  portions  of  suitable  preservative 
substances  as  are  used  as  a  surface  application  for  preserving 
d^'ied  fish  or  meat,  or  as  exist  in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues 
as  a  natural  component  thereof,  but  it  shall  apply  to  addi¬ 
tional  quantities.  Said  definitions  shall  not  apply  during  the 
year  1912  to  goods  which  were  held  in  stock  by  retail  deal¬ 
ers  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  said  year.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections  relative  to 
■food  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  not  injurious 
to  health  and  which  are  recognized  as  ordinary  packages  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  is  distinctly  labeled  as  a  m.ixture  or  com¬ 
pound  with  the  name  and  per  cent  of  each  ingredient  therein. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1125. 

Amends  Section  2  of  Chapter  528  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “All  cans, 
jugs  and  other  packages  containing  molasses  shall  be  plainly 
marked  by  an  adhesive  label  having  on  its  face  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  who  made  and  prepared  the  same 
with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  thereof,  in  letters 
of  the  size  and  description  “aforesaid,”  in  the  11th  to  16th 
lines,  inclusive,  of  said  section,  so  as  to  read  as  follows; 
Section  2.  Section  23  of  said  Chapter  75  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words,  “Maple  Syrup,”  in  the  fifth  line, 
the  word  “or”  in  the  sixth  line,  and  the  words  “of  the  goods” 
in  the  eighth  line,  the  word  “thereof,”  so  as  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Section  23.  All  canned  articles  of  food  which  have 
been  prepared  from  dry  products  and  have  been  soaked  be¬ 
fore  canning  shall  be  plainly  marked  by  an  adhesive  label 
having  on  its  face  the  word  “Soaked”  in  letters  of  legible 
type,  not  smaller  than  two-line  pica. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO  1129. 

Relates  to  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1288. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  and  marking  of  net  weight  of  food 
products. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  hill  was  referred  has  requested 
leave  to  withdraw. 


April  15, 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1328. 

Section  1  requires  the  date  on  which  goods  are  put  in  cold 
storage  and  also  the  date  on  which  they  are  taken  out  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  2  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  cold  storage  food  unless 
it  is  labeled  with  a  statement  that  it  was  taken  from  cold 
storage  and  a  statement  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  was  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1403. 

This  bill  relates  to  giving  of  false  weight  or  measure. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1587. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Relates  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar  and  shall 
contain  no  artificial  coloring  matter  and  shall  contain  not  less 
than  four  and  one-half  grams  of  acetic  acid  in  100  cubic 
centimeters.  Cider  vinegar  shall  in  addition  contain  not  less 
than  one  and  six-tenths  grams  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full  evaporation  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  If  vinegar  contains  any  artificial  coloring 
matter  or  less  than  the  required  amount  of  acidity  or  if  cider 
vinegar  contains  less  than  the  required  amount  of  acidity  or 
of  cider  vinegar  solids,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1719. 

This  bill  relates  to  vinegar. 

Is  a  committee  hill  on  H.  B.  1587  and  recommends  the  bill 
as  outlined  in  1587  for  passage. 

Michigan. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  311. 

Senator  Moriarty. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  vinegar  and  has  passed  the  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  312. 

Senator  Moriarty. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  jellies,  jams,  and  preserves. 

Has  passed  the  Senate  and  been  referred  to  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  313. 

.Senator  Moriarty. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  candies  and'  has  passed  the  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  314. 

Senator  Moriarty. 

Is  a  bill  for  tbe  purpose  of  amending  a  law  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  relating  to  w'eights  and  measures.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Public  Health  and  has  passed  the  Senate.  ^ 

Minnesota. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Senator  Fosseen,  January  19,  1911. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  foods. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Pure 
Foods. 

Passed  the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  on  House  Calendar. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  455. 

By  Mr.  Benson. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  It  has  passed 
the  Senate. 

Passed  the  House.  Amended.  Referred  to  a  conference 
committee  in  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  468. 

By  Mr.  Handlan. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Pure  P'ood  and  Health. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  1771,  Revised  Laws  1905,  as 
amended  by  Chapter  258,  General  Law  of  1907,  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  for  use  as  food  of  certain  articles 
and  substances. 

Has  passed  Senate  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  749. 

By  Mr.  Mekan. 

Is  a  net  weight  and  net  measure  bill.  Referred  to  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce  and  Retail  Trade. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  250. 

By  Mr.  Skartum. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  use  false  weights  and 
providing  a  punishment  therefor. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  266. 

By  Mr.  Nelson. 

Same  as  House  Bill  No.  268. 

Is  in  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 


FOOD  JOURNAL. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  268. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Lee. 

Is  a  bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  of 
food  and  other  merchandise  and  prevent  and  punish  fraud 
and  deception.  The  bill  in  effect  is  a  net  weights  measure 
and  defines  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  gives 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  the  power  of  enforcement. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Retail  Trade. 

Favorably  reported  and  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  it 
shall  not  apply  to  spirituous,  fermented  and  malt  and  what  are 
commonly  known  as  soft  drinks. 

Was  lost  on  third  reading. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  292. 

By  Mr.  Robertson. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  bleaching  of  flour  and  prevent 
fraud  and  deception  in  the  weight. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Pure  Food. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

This  bill  is  on  General  Orders. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  447. 

By  Mr.  Conley. 

Is  a  bill  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  goods  by  the  use  of 
false  brands,  representations,  etc. 

This  bill  is  on  the  calendar. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  476. 

By  Mr.  Hauge. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  concentrated  feeding  stuffs. 

Recommended  for  passage.  This  bill  has  passed  the  House. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  589. 

By  Mr.  Nash. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  2729,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  re¬ 
lating  to  W'eights  and  measures.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
General  Legislation. 

This  bill  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  600. 

By  Mr.  Robertson. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Pure  Food. 

Is  a  bill  requiring  all  buildings  and  places  where  any  food 
products  are  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  deposited,  col¬ 
lected,  prepared,  produced  or  sold  shall  be  kept  and  main¬ 
tained  in  a  sanitary  condition,  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  such  places,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  and  punishments 
for  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Is  in  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Pure  Food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  604. 

By  Mr.  Holmberg. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  and  punishment  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Senate  Bill  485  has  been  substituted  for  this  bill. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  617. 

Is  a  bill  on  general  orders  in  the  House. 

It  has  been  recommended  for  passage. 

This  bill  is  on  the  calendar. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  647. 

By  Mr.  Jelinik. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  1791,  Revised  Laws,  1905.  as 
amended  by  Chapter  258,  General  Laws  of  1907,  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale,  for  use  as  food,  of  certain  articles 
and  substances. 

Senate  Bill  has  been  substituted  for  this  bill. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  905. 

By  Mr.  Mattson. 

A  bill  for  an  act  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  sections 
4938  and  5163  of  the  revised  laws  of  1905  and  of  chapter  386, 
general  laws,  1907,  by  tbe  dairy  and  food  department. 

This  bill  is  on  General  Orders. 


Missouri. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  64. 

By  Mr.  Greene. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  food  products  de¬ 
fined  in  Section  639  of  the  Revised  Law's  of  1909,  unless  such 
food  products  conform  to  the  standards  fixed  by  said  Section 
639. 

This  bill  died  in  the  House. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  66. 

By  Senator  Green. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner. 

This  bill  died  in  the  House, 
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SENATE  BILL  NO.  194. 

By  Senator  Brogan. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  non-alcoholic  drinks,  defining  the  same; 
and  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  offering  for  sale,  ex¬ 
posing  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
any  adulterated  or  misbranded  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

This  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  247. 

By  Senator  Allee. 

Is  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  meats,  fish  or  any  other 
kind  of  food  containing  the  salts  of  sulphurous  acid. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  211. 

This  bill  was  destroyed  in  capitol  fire. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  275. 

Is  an  act  to  provide  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  can¬ 
neries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  confectioneries,  res¬ 
taurants,  hotels,  dining  cars,  groceries,  meat  markets,  dairies, 
creameries,  butter  factories,  cheese  factories  and  all  other 
food  producing  establishments,  manufacturies  or  other  places 
where  food  is  prepared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold 
or  distributed,  and  vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for  trans¬ 
portation  ;  regulating  the  health  of  operatives,  employes, 
drivers  and  all  other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who 
handle  the  material  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  fin¬ 
ished  product;  defining  food;  regulating  the  wholesomeness 
of  food  manufactured,  prepared,  packed,  stored,  sold,  distrib¬ 
uted  or  transported,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  Eood  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof. 

This  bill  passed  both  houses. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  404. 

By  Mr.  Holcomb. 

Provides  that  any  product  of  food  which  shall  be  treated 
with  or  contain  any  of  the  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  or  other 
poisonous  preservatives  or  coloring  matter  is  declared  to  be 
unwholesome. 

This  bill  was  destroyed  in  capitol  fire. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  465. 

By  Mr.  Paynter. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drug  law  of  the 
state  of  Missouri. 

This  bill  died  in  the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  658. 

By  Mr.  Tuggle. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  similar  products. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  712. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  11967  of  Chapter  125  of  Article 
One  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  relating  to  the 
weight  of  flour  in  barrels  and  sacks,  etc. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  722. 

By  Mr.  Holcomb. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  which 
contains  salts  and  sulphurous  acid. 

This  bill  passed  both  houses. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  966. 

By  Mr.  Tuggle. 

Is  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs, 
etc. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

This  bill  died  on  the  calendar. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1096. 

(By  Mr.  Webster  (by  request). 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  6595  of  Article  One  of  Chapter 
50  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  of  1909,  entitled 
“Eoods  and  Drugs,”  by  adding  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  said 
section. 

This  bill  died  in  the  House. 

Legislature  adjourned  March  18,  1911. 


Montana. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  34. 

By  Mr.  Donahue. 

Is  a  general  food  and  drug  law  and  was  passed  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  will  become  effective  January  1,  1912, 
and  is  published  in  full  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Americ.^n 
Eoon  JOURN.^L. 

The  Legislature  has  adjourned. 


EOOD  JOURNAL. 

Nebraska. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  285. 

By  Mr.  Bodinson. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

Is  a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  soda,  min¬ 
eral  and  carbonated  waters  and  other  non-alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  containing  saccharine  or  other  coal  tar  sweetness  and 
providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.  Advanced  to 
third  reading. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  House  and  has  been  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  is  a  law. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  276. 

By  Mr.  Hardin — By  request. 

Is  an  amendment  of  the  act  relating  to  the  Food,  Dairy 
and  Drug  Commission ;  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
chemist  to  analyze  all  samples  of  food,  drug  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts;  provides  for  the  misbranding  of  foods  and  liquors; 
provides  for  net  weights  permitting,  however,  reasonable 
variations;  provides  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  milk,  cream, 
ice  cream  or  any  other  dairy  product. 

This  bill  has  been  recommended  for  passage  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  with  the  following  amendments : 

Amend  Section  1,  line  6.  by  striking  out  the  words  and 
figures  “two  thousand  (2,000)”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  and  figures  “fifteen  hundred  (1,500).” 

Amend  Section  1,  line  12,  by  striking  out  the  word  “six” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “four.” 

Amend  Section  1,  line  13,  by  adding  after  the  word  “in¬ 
spectors”  the  words  “who  shall  be  persons  of  experience  in 
dairy  matters.” 

Amend  Section  2,  line  27,  by  inserting  between  the  words 
“of”  and  “weight”  the  word  “minimum.” 

Amend  Section  2,  line  27,  by  striking  out  the  colon  after 
the  word  “count”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Amend  Section  2,  lines  27  and  28,  by  striking  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  “Provided,  however,  that  reasonable  variation 
shall  be  permitted  and  that  tolerance  shall  be  established  by 
rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.” 

Amend  Section  3,  line  7,  by  inserting  after  the  word  “less” 
the  words  “per  annum.” 

Amend  Section  3,  line  8,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
“thereof”  the  words  “per  annum.” 

Amend  Section  3,  line  9,  by  inserting  after  the  word  “sale” 
the  words  “at  wholesale,  except  churches  or  benevolent  or¬ 
ganizations  in  social  or  special  benefit  entertainments.” 

Amend  Section  4,  line  5,  by  striking  out  the  word  “insani¬ 
tary”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “unsanitary.” 

Amend  Section  4,  line  9,  by  striking  out  the  word  “rinse” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “clean.” 

Passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  has  been  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  is  a  law. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  April  12th. 


Nevada. 

The  Legislature  of  Nevada  adjourned  March  18  and  passed 
Assembly  bills  No.  17,  No.  206,  and  No.  207,  and  have  been 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  will  become  effective  Tune  1, 
1911.  House  Bill  No.  207  is  published  in  full  in  the  April 
issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

New  Hampshire. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  112. 

By  Mr.  Haskell. 

Relates  to  the  sanitary  production  of  food  and  gives  the 
State  Board  of  Health  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  enforce  the  same. 

The  above  bill  has  passed  the  House  with  amendments 
striking  out  all  of  Section  6  after  the  word  “Treasurer”  in 
second  line. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  169. 

By  Mr.  Calkin. 

Is  a  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs  from  cold 
storage. 

An  amendment  to  this  bill  has  been  killed  by  the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  495. 

Bill  passed  both  House  and  Senate. 

New  Jersey. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  5. 

By  Mr.  James. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  foods.  Requires  food  put 
in  cold  storage  to  be  stamped  with  day,  month  and  year  when 
received  and  day,  month  and  year  when  taken  out;  also 
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prohibits  any  kind  of  food  from  being  kept  in  cold  storage 
more  than  six  months  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  no  longer  than  one  year  even  with  con¬ 
sent. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health.  Amended  so  as 
to  increase  the  time  limit  from  six  to  ten  months.  Reported 
favorably  by  Senate  committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  190. 

By  Mr.  Bacharach. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Is  a  bill  to  prevent  the  giving  of  short  weights  and 
measures. 

Passed  House,  and  Senate  committee  has  reported  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  bill. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  168. 

B}’  Mr.  Johnson. 

Senate  hill  No.  168  is  an  act  to  amend  and  supplement  an' 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods,  beverages, 
confectionery,  condiments,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  deception  in  the  distribution  and  sale  thereof  (revision, 
1907).”  approved  May  20,  1907. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  570. 

By  Mr.  Agnew. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  sanitary  law  of 
New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  521. 

By  Mr.  McClelland. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  similar  products. 

SENATE  INT.  NO.  875. 

By  Mr.  Ramsperger. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  277. 

By  Mr.  Miller. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  cider  vinegar. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  726. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  net  weights  and  measures. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  729. 

By  Mr.  Martin. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  butterine  and  similar  products. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  971. 

By  Mr.  Culiver. 

Is  a  bill  referring  to  sale  or  disposition  of  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  in  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  INT.  NO.  1129. 

By  Mr.  Spielberg. 

An  act  to  amend  the  public  health  law  in  relation  to'  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  goods.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public 
Health.  ’  ?  ’  •  '  ''' 

HOUSE  INT.  NO.  1188. 

By  Mr.  McElligott. 

Relates  to  dairy  products  and- condensed  milk. 

North  Carolina. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SENATE  BILL  NO.  1149. 

By  Committee  on  Health. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  the  Food  Law,  Chapter  368,  Public 
Acts  1908. 

HOUSE  BILL. 

By  Mr.  Roberts. 

Is  a  bill  to  present  the  sale  of  any  food  product,  merchan¬ 
dise  or  other  commodity  by  false  weight. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances, 
January  31,  1911. 

...  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1163. 

By  Dr.  Kent. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  present  food 
law  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1203. 

By  Mr.  Nunn. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  meal  and  flour  by  retail. 

Legislature  has  adjourned. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


North  Dakota. 

SENATE  BILL 
By  Mr.  Kennedy. 

This  bill  relates  to  the  matter  of  net  weight  of  bread  and 
lard  and  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  is  the 
only  one  in  the  state  affecting  food  control  legislation  and 
is  signed  by  the  Governor.  It  was  printed  in  full  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

Legislature  adjourned  March  17. 

Ohio. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  74. 

By  Senator  Deaton. 

Relates  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses  and 
places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  therein.  Has  passed  the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  147. 

By  Mr.  Bertsch. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactureres  and  Commerce. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  6418  of  the  General  Code  of 
Ohio  which  relates  to  the  selling  of  articles  of  merchandise 
by  weight.  The  bill  is  apparently  one  to  require  food  to  be 
sold  by  net  weight. 

The  bill  has  been  defeated. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  231. 

By  Mr.  Jones. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  13128  of  the  General  Code,  rela¬ 
tive  to  requiring  articles  of  human  food  when  sold  in  a  case, 
can  or  package  to  be  stamped  or  labeled  with  the  net  weight 
thereof  on  said  case,  can  or  package. 

The  bill  is  still  in  committee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  245. 

By  Mr.  Dore. 

Is  for  the  purpose  of  amending  section  5875  of  the  general 
code  relating  to  the  misbranding  of  food,  drink,  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts,  confectionery,  or  condiment. 

The  amendment  consists  in  providing  that  nothing  in  the 
act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  proprietors  or  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  proprietary  foods  bearing  distinctive  names,  and  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  secret  formulas,  which  contain  no  un¬ 
wholesome  ingredients,  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  freedom  from 
adulteration  or  misbranding-. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  253. 

By  Mr.  Guard. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  ice  cream. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  312. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  food  law  of  Ohio  so  as  to  apply 
to  cold  storage  foods.  Still  in  the  committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  355. 

By  Mr.  Finlay. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  baking  powder.  Has  been  recommended 
for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  530. 

By  Mr.  Thomas. 

A  bill  to  supplement  section  6416  of  general  code  relative  to 
selling  articles  of  merchandise  by  w'eight  or  numerical  count. 


Oklahoma. 

The  third  Legislature  of  Oklahoma  adjourned  March  17, 
1911,  and  no  legislation  was  enacted  which  in  any  wise  af¬ 
fected  the  dairy,  food,  drug,  sanitary,  or  net  weight  laws  of 
that  state. 

Oregon. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  311. 

By  Mr.  Abrams. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  legislature  and  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  is  the  only  legislation  affecting  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Department.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  American  Food  Journal. 

The  Legislature  has  adjourned. 

Pennsylvania. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  46. 

By  Mr.  Gerberich. 

Has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  has  been 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  is  a  law,  and  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  138. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 
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SENATE  BILL  NO.  197. 

By  Mr.  McNichol. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  3  of  the  Food  Law  by  omitting 
“saccharin”  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  198. 

By  Mr.  McNichol. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  cold  storage  foods. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  19.9. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  ware¬ 
houses  and  places  and  food  kept  therein. 

SENATE  BILL  NO. 

By  Mr.  Nulty. 

Is  an  act  requiring  that  all  packages,  boxes,  cartons,  bottles, 
or  other  receptacles  containing  food  shall  be  marked  or 
branded  with  the  true  weight  or  measure  of  the  contents 
thereof,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

SENATE  BILL  NO. 

By  Senator  Huff. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage,  etc. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  448. 

By  Mr.  Gerberich. 

The  above  bill  relates  to  alcoholic  liquors  and  defines  adul¬ 
teration  and  misbranding  of  the  same  in  Pennsylvania. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  769. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  purchasing 
food  or  non-alcoholic  drinks  in  any  container  belonging  to 
the  manufacturer,  jobber,  wholesale  dealer  or  distributor 
which  is  to  be  returned  to  said  manufacturer,  jobber  or 
wholesale  dealer  or  distributor  to  keep  container  longer  than 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof.  The  law  makes  it  necessary  for  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  such  container  to  return  the  same  to  the  owner. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1120. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine 
and  similar  products. 

Favorably  reported  by  Committee  on  Law  and  Order. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1.305. 

Relates  to  sale  and  use  of  eggs  unfit  for  food  purposes. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  H.  R.  P.  12.38. 

By  Mr.  Fahey. 

Is  a  bill  requiring  the  labeling  of  every  food  container  so 
as  to  show  the  net  weight  or  measure  and  date  of  packing  of 
same. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Sanitation. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  H.  R.  P.  1313. 

By  Mr.  Abbott. 

Amends  .fifth  paragraph  of  section  3  defining  food  of  the 
present  food  law. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary  General. 


Rhode  Island. 

HOUSE  BILL. 

Bv  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  net  weights  and  measures. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  food  nroduct  in  package 
form  unless  the  net  quantity  of  contents  shall  be  plainly  and 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  238. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  any 
commodity  by  weight  or  measure  for  a  greater  quantity  than 
is  actually  delivered  to  purchaser. 


South  Carolina. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  216. 

Is  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  inspection  tax  on  all  alcoholic 
liquors  and  beverages  shipped  into  this  state,  to  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  and  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
impure  and  adulterated  liquors  into  this  state. 


South  Dakota. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  adjourned  March  6  and 
passed  five  (5)  bills  affecting  the  food  and  drug  laws  of 
South  Dakota — namely;  Senate  bill  No.  37  and  Senate  bill 
No.  47  and  House  bill  No.  45,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the 
April  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal.  House  bill  No. 
44,  changing  the  name  of  the  department,  and  House  bill  No. 
80,  decreasing  the  amount  of  penalty  sufficiently  so  that  ac¬ 
tions  may  be  brought  in  justice  courts,  we  omit  to  publish  on 
account  of  their  lack  of  importance. 
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Tennessee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  127. 

By  Mr.  Mathews. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  board  of  agriculture 
and  defining  its  powers,  duties,  and  functions,  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  its  support  and  maintenance,  and  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  board. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  321. 

By  Mr.  Brown. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drug  law  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It  is  identical  with  House  bill  No.  428  and  has  passed 
the  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  515. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  Tennessee  by 
inserting  after  Section  6  a  sub-section  providing  that  in  the 
retail  handling  of  such  food  stuffs  as  grains,  cereals  and  bulk 
coffee,  they  shall  be  securely  kept  in  galvanized  iron  bins. 

Legislature  has  taken  a  recess  until  March  27. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  178. 

By - . 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  Stock  Foods. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  288. 

Is  a  bill  covering  the  retail  handling  of  foodstuffs  in  bulk 
in  towns  of  15,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  347. 

By  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Is  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  Tennessee  as  regards 
misbranding  of  containers. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  288. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  428. 

Introduced  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Marshall. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drugs  act  of  Ten¬ 
nessee:  “(2)  By  inserting  in  sub-section  2,  under  the  head, 
‘in  case  of  foods,’  immediately  following  the  word  ‘acetani¬ 
lide’  and  preceding  the  words  ‘or  any  derivative,’  these  words, 
‘antipryine  or  acetphenetidine.’ 

“(4)  By  changing  sub-section  4,  under  the  head  ‘in  case  of 
foods,’  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows :  ‘If  the  package  con¬ 
taining  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  de¬ 
vice  regarding  the  ingredients  of  the  substance  contained 
therein,  which  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular,  provided  that  an  article  of  food 
which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  in¬ 
gredient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded 
if  in  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to 
plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends, 
the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,”  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale;  provided  further  that  the  term  “blend”  as  used  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not 
excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  only;  and  provided 
further  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  dis¬ 
close  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration 
or  misbranding.’  ” 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 


Texas. 

The  Texas  Legislature  has  adjourned  and  passed  Senate 
bill  99,  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  March  13  and 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next  issue  of  The  American 
Food  Journal. 

Utah. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Smith. 

Is  a  bill  pertaining  to  the  labeling  and  stamping  of  cans, 
requiring  its  enforcement  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 
This  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  has  been  signed  by 
the  Governor,  and  is  now  a  law.  It  will  be  printed  in  full  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  67. 

By  Mr.  Badger. 

Has  been  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
original  copy  of  this  bill  has  been  lost  and  if  found  will  be 
signed  by  the  Governor. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  230. 

By  Mr.  Hyde. 

Making  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  ex-officio 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures.  It  has  been  passed  by  both 
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branches  of  tiie  Legislature,  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor, 
and  is  now  a  law.  It  will  he  printed  in  full  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  60. 

By  Mr.  Funk. 

This  bill,  pertaining  to  sanitation,  has  been  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  It  has  been  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  is  now  a  law.  This  bill  will  be  printed  in  full  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

Washington. 

The  Washington  Legislature  adjourned  March  18  and  no 
new  legislation  in  relation  to  dairy,  food,  drugs,  storage,  or 
net  weight  was  enacted,  except  two  short  matters  relating  to 
the  sale  of  milk  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  bill  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  preservatives  in  fresh  chopped  meats  and  the 
sanitation  bill  passed  the  Senate,  hut  never  appeared  on  the 
House  calendar.  Another  deputy  was  added  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  making  seven  field  men,  two  chemists,  and  one  clerk. 


,  Wisconsin. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  113. 

By  Mr.  True. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  230. 

By  Senator  Donald. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  fish  or  shell  fish  containing  any  artificial 
coloring,  bleaching  compound  or  any  article  or  constituent 
forbidden  by  any  statute  of  the  state.  It  also  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  sell  any  such  canned  articles  unless  each  can 
shall  bear  a  label  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  true  name 
or  contents  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or 
packer  canning  the  same  or  the  dealer  who  sells  the  same. 

This  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  254. 

By  Mr.  James. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  1410ba  of  the  statutes,  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  additional  assistant  dairy  and  food 
commissioners  and  dairy  and  food  inspectors  relating  to  the 
salary  of  the  stenographer  and  confidential  clerk  for  the 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor,  and  repealing  so  much  of  Section  1410  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  and  of  Chapter  144  of  the  laws  of  1903  as  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  agents  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  State  Affairs. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  381. 

By  Mr.  Donald. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Pubic  Welfare. 

Is  a  bill  to  repeal  Sections  4599,  4607b-10,  4607b-12,  4C07b-l. 
46071,' 4608  and  4608u  of  the  statutes  relating  to  pure  foods. 

Passed  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  NO.  549A. 

By  Mr.  Perry. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Sub-section  la  of  Section  4601  of  the 
present  food  law  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  substance 
of  the  bill  is  to  legalize  the  sale  of  corn  syrup  under  the 
name  of  “corn  syrup.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  616. 

By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufacture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  622. 

By  Mr.  Monson. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  4607m  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  publication  of  facts  regarding  convictions  for  violations 
of  the  dairy,  food  and  drugs  laws. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  739. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Sub-section  8  of  Section  4601-42  of  the 
statutes,  relating  to  food  products,  definitions  and  standards. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  753. 

By  Mr.  Rohan. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  1670  of  the  statutes,  providing 
that  purchasers  of  cheese  shall  correctly  weigh  the  same 
and  pay  therefor  according  to  the  agreement  made  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  808. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  an  act  to  create  Section  4607-d-3  of  the  statutes,  relat¬ 
ing  to  artificial  coloring  matter  in  butter. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  810. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  4607p  of  the  statutes,  regulating 
the  sale  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine. 

HOUSE  BILL  875A. 

By  Mr.  Crowell. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  1410a  of  the  statutes,  relating  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  875. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  State  Affairs. 


Wyoming. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  81. 

This  bill  passed  both  branches  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
will  be  in  effect  July  1,  1911,  and  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  has  adjourned. 


RULING  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  ON  WATER  IN  BUTTER. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3,  1911. 
To  Collectors  and  Internal  Revenue  Agents: 

Recentl}'  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  officials 
of  this  bureau  has  been  taken  up  in  listening  to  appeals  and 
arguments  in  behalf  of  producers  of  butter  who,  by  reason 
of  the  incorporation  of  moisture  in  excess  of  16  per  cent 
in  their  product,  have  under  the  law  incurred  liability  to 
special  and  stamp  taxes  as  manufacturers  of  adulterated 
butter.  These  pleas  and  arguments  for  relief  from  liability 
have  been  based  principally  upon  the  ground  that  the  abnor¬ 
mal  moisture  was  incorporated  by  accident  and  that  the 
manufacturers  were  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  adul¬ 
terated  butter  as  a  business  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  and  a  great  number  of 
analyses  of  samples  covering  a  long  period  of  time,  this 
office  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  normal  moisture  content 
in  butter  made  by  the  methods  now  employed  ranges  from 
11  to  14^2  per  cent,  and  the  margin  between  this 
and  the  16  per  cent  limit  fixed  by  the  regulations  under 
authority  of  law  is  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  butter  manufacturers  against  variations  above  the 
normal  content.  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  investi¬ 
gations  and  conclusions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  in  recent  years  has  superintended  packing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  of  butter  annually  for  the  United 


States  Navy  under  contract  specifying  that  the  moisture 
content  shall  not  exceed  13  per  cent,  and  this  specification 
has  been  complied  with  without  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  contractors. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  manufacturers  can  control 
the  moisture  content  in  butter,  but  in  their  effort  to  get  as 
near  the  limit  as  possible  oftentimes  exceed  the  same,  and 
thereupon  set  up  the  claim  that  it  was  accidental  and  with¬ 
out  knowledge  or  intent. 

In  the  future  this  office  will  not  entertain  or  consider  the 
plea,  as  the  basis  for  relief  of  any  special  or  stamp  taxes 
due,  that  the  incorporation  of  16  per  cent  or  more  of  moist¬ 
ure  was  due  to  accident  or  that  all  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  such  condition,  but  in  every  case 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  product  contains  excessive  moisture 
all  taxes  due  on  account  thereof  will  be  assessed  and  col¬ 
lected  ;  also  forfeiture  proceedings  and  criminal  prosecution 
instituted  in  those  cases  where  the  facts  demand  such  action. 
This  ruling  follows  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts  as 
set  forth  in  the  cases  of  Cooperville  Cooperative  Creamery 
Company  v.  Lemon  (163  Fed.  Rep.,  145),  and  the  West  Point 
Butter  and  Creamery  Company  v.  Hammond  (T.  D.  1667). 

You  are  instructed  to  give  due  publicity  to  the  ruling  as 
herein  set  forth,  and  see  that  all  creameries  and  butter  manu¬ 
facturers  are  fully  informed  thereof,  as  this  decision  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to  on  and  after  ]\Iay  1,  1911. 

Royal  E.  Cabell, 
Commissioner. 
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COCA-COLA  LITIGATION  ENDS  WITH  DEFEAT  FOR 

THE  GOVERNMENT 


The  case  was  styled  “Lhiited  States  of  America  vs. 
Fortf^  Barrels  and  Twenty  Kegs  of  Coca-Cola.”  The 
case  drew  together  an  array  of  expert  scientists  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  litigation  of  any  kind  in  this  country. 
The  attorneys  represent  the  Government  were  General 
James  B.  Cox,  United  States  District  Attorney;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Miller,  special  counsel  for  the  United  States 
Government;  and  j\Ir.  i\.  IT.  McConville,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  for  the  defense,  Attorneys  Candler,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Hirsch,  of  Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Pritchard  and  Sizer, 
and  Chandliss  and  Chandliss,  of  Chattanooga,  and 
Williams  and  Lancaster,  Chattanooga.  The  brunt  of 
the  trial  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Air.  Aliller  for  the 
Government,  and  Alessrs.  Sizer  and  Hirsch  for  the 
defendant. 

The  experts  representing  the  Government  rvere  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  who  failed  to  testify  ;  beside  him  there 
were  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  departments  of  the  Government  at 
MGshington  Drs.  IT.  F.  Fuller,  E.  P.  Alorgan,  W.  O. 
Emery,  L.  F.  Kebler,  Formad,  Salant,  Worth  Hale, 
and  V.  K.  Chestnut.  In  addition  the  Government 
retained  the  following  outside  experts :  Dr.  W.  F. 
Boos,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  H.  IT.  Rusby.  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York ;  Dr.  Alusser  and  Solis  Cohen  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Tduladelphia ;  Dr. 
Ydtherspoon  from  the  AMnderbilt  University.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Crampton,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Prof.  Rudeman,  Vanderbilt  University.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  Prof.  Alatthews,  Chicago  University.  Be¬ 
side  these  the  Government  had  several  local  physicians 
from  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

For  the  Coca-Cola  Company  there  appeared  A  ictor 
C.  A’aughan,  of  the  University  of  Alichigan;  John  AA  . 
Mallet,  University  of  ATrginia ;  Dr.  Emerson,  of  Bos¬ 
ton ;  from  Philadelphia,  Dr.  John  Alarshall,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  Dr.  Hobart  Hare,  Jefferson  Aledical 
College,  Dr.  Horatio  AAT)od,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Sadtler ; 
from  Chicago,  Drs.  AAA  S.  Haines.  Hektoen  and  Le 
Count,  of  the  Chicago  University ;  Dr.  J.  A.  AVesener, 
of  the  Columbus  Laboratories,  and  Dr.  IT.  N.  Aloyer. 
From  New  York  City,  Drs.  AATtthaus  and  Allen  Mc¬ 
Lain  Hamilton,  Cornell  Lhiiversity ;  Drs.  Chandler, 
AVilcox  and  Hollingworth,  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
E.  C.  Caspare.  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy.  Sev¬ 
eral  depositions  were  read,  including  that  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Schmiedeberg',  of  Strassburg,  Germany,  recognized  as 
the  leading  pharmacologist  of  the  world.  In  addition 
to  the  scientific  experts,  there  rvere  numerous  physi¬ 
cians  from  Atlanta,  Ga..  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who 
gave  valuable  testimony;  also  sellers  and  users  of 
Coca-Cola. 

The  libel  charged  by  the  Government  included  five 
points :  “That  Coca-Cola  is  adulterated  because  it 
contains  cafifein  as  an  added  ingredient,  wbich  may  be 
deleterious. 

“That  Coca-Cola  is  misbranded  by  reason  of  false 
statements  or  suggestions  contained  in  the  name  it¬ 
self. 

“That  Coca-Cola  is  misbranded  because  of  being  an 
imitation  of  or  offered  fov  sale  under  the  distinctive 
name  of  another  article. 

“That  Coca-Cola  is  misbranded  by  reason  of  being 
mixed,  colored,  or  stained  by  the  use  of  coloring  sub¬ 


stances  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  of  the  mixture 
is  concealed. 

“That  Coca-Cola  is  misbranded  because  there  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  barrels  and  kegs  a  pictorial  design  of 
coca  leaves  and  kola  nuts.” 

The  first  witness  that  appeared  for  the  Government 
was  United  States  Inspector  Lynch.  He  gave  testi¬ 
mony  covering  the  inspection  of  the  Coca-Cola  plant 
located  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  some  time  between  1908  and 
1910.  He  claimed  that  the  place  was  insanitary  and 
that  the  help  was  not  properly  clothed.  Later  he  made 
another  inspection  with  Dr.  Kebler,  both  of  whom 
went  into  the  plant  without  first  getting  permission 
from  the  office  to  make  this  inspection,  and  were  found 
by  Mr.  Howard  Candler  in  the  basement  above  the 
tanks  in  which  the  Coca-Cola  syrup  is  stored. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  in  his  testimony,  tried  to  show 
that  Coca-Cola  was  extensively  used  by  persons  of 
all  ages ;  that  he  had  visited  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  drug  stores  had  watched  the  sale  of  the 
drink  Coca-Cola.  He  claimed  that  he  often  saw  the 
same  person  come  back  during  the  day  several  times 
for  this  drink  ;  that  in  Atlanta  the  girl  at  the  telephone 
switchboard  in  the  Piedmont  Hotel  had  several  glasses 
of  Coca-Cola  sent  in  daily  to  her  from  the  soda  foun¬ 
tain  located  in  the  same  building,  and  that  she  stated 
to  him  that  she  could  not  get  along  without  it.  This 
part  of  Dr.  Kebler’s  testimony  was  contradicted  by 
Dr.  Hubbard,  house  physician  for  the  hotel.  He  also 
stated  that  children  were  in  the  habit  of  asking  for 
the  drink  Coca-Cola  at  the  soda  fountains ;  but  when 
pressed  to  present  facts  he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  nor 
was  the  Government  able  to  bring  in  anv  testimony 
showing  that  children  \vere  in  the  habit  of  asking  for 
Coca-Cola.  This  fact  was  also  further  proved  by  the 
defendant’s  witnesses,  such  as  sellers  and  users  of 
Coca-Cola,  that  children  were  not  in  the  habit  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  Coca-Cola.  Dr.  Kebler  also  tried  to  show  that 
the  drink  Coca-Cola  was  also  quite  habit  forming,  but 
in  this  contention  as  rvell  as  in  the  statement  made 
about  children  drinking  same,  the  Government  was 
not  able  tO'  introduce  any  witnesses  to  sustain  the  wit¬ 
ness’s  bare  statement.  The  witness  quoted  quite  freely 
from  the  literature  to  show  that  several  deaths  from 
the  taking  of  cafifein  had  been  reported.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  Zenet  and  Allard  cases,  but  on  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  and  by  the  testimony  given  by 
AYughan,  AVesener  and  others  of  the  defendant  wit¬ 
nesses,  it  was  shown  that  these  cases  were  not  au¬ 
thentic  and  should  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  In 
the  Allard  cases  theoscin  had  been  given  to  two 
patients  seriously  ill  with  chronic  heart  and  Bright’s 
disease.  Digitalis,  cafifein  and  camphor  were  given 
to  one  of  these  patients  for  the  purpose  of  reviving. 

Drs.  Fuller  and  Emery  testified  as  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Coca-Cola  syruj).  There  was  some  question 
as  to  their  methods  of  purifying  cafifein  to  arrive  at 
its  quantity.  Dr.  Fuller  also  brought  out  testimony 
bearing  on  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  syrup.  One 
keg  of  syrup  was  allowed  to  stand  for  several  months 
and  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  drawn  ofif  and  filtered 
through  filter  paper.  The  residue  left  on  the  filter 
])aper  was  then  washed  and  examined  more  minutely ; 
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it  con.'^isted  of  one  tfy,  the  wins^'s  from  one  or  two  bees, 
and  a  few  particles  of  sawdust.  Dr.  Fuller  also  stated 
that  Merchandise  No.  5.  which  is  an  extract  of  deco- 
cainized  coca  leaves  and  kola  nut,  if  present  in  the 
finished  syrup  was  there  only  in  mere  traces ;  that  he 
•could  not  detect  hy  chemical  analysis  any  chlorophyl 
and  for  that  reason  an  extract  from  coca  leaves  could 
not  have  been  put  in  the  syrup. 

After  the  testimoy  of  Inspector  Lynch  and  Drs. 
Fuller,  Kehler  and  Emery,  the  Government  presented 
Dr.  E.  F.  IMorgan.  This  witness  gave  testimony  on 
the  feeding  efifects  to  rabbits  of  Coca-Cola  syrup,  sim¬ 
ple  syrup,  and  Merchandise  No.  5.  He  also  gave  a 
control  set  of  rabbits  plain  water,  but  it  was  shown 
on  cross-examination  that  these  control  rabbits  were 
given  this  water  long  before  any  of  the  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  other  rabbits  had  begun,  and  for  that 
reason  his  experiments  were  of  little  value.  It  also 
must  he  stated  here  that  these  rabbits  were  given  these 
several  mixtures  hy  a  stomach  tube  which  was  shown 
to  be  an  abnormal  way  of  feeding  a  rabbit,  and  that 
such  tube  feeding  might  result  in  serious  injury  to  the 
animal,  and  Dr.  IMorgan  stated  on  cross-examination 
that  six  rabbits  died  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  tube.  The  amount  of  Merchandise  No.  5  fed  was 
from  two-thirds  to  one  ounce,  and  which  product  con¬ 
tained  about  17  per  cent  alcohol.  Most  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  died  and  were  very  much  emaciated.  No  control 
animals  were  run  with  this  set  of  experiments,  namely, 
giving  t6  to  17  per  cent  of  plain  alcohol  solution.  It 
was  shown  on  cross-examination  that  one  ounce  of 
this  Merchandise  No.  5  was  equivalent  to-  about  an 
ordinary  drink  of  strong-  wine,  and  naturally  was  not 
a  natural  food  for  the  rabbit.  The  animals  that  were 
fed  the  Coca-Cola  syrup  and  some  simjile  syrup  all 
lost  in  weight  and  some  of  these  also  died,  but  it  was 
brought  out  on  cross-examination  that  sugar  in  these 
amounts  was  not  a  proper  and  normal  food  for  the 
rabbit.  The  witness  refused  to  draw  any  deduction 
from  his  experiments,  but  simply  carried  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  and  then  passed  the  live  animal,  or 
in  case  of  death,  the  carcass  over  to  the  animal  indus¬ 
try  department  where  same  were  posted  by  Drs.  For- 
mad  and  Gallagher.  By  this  testimony  an  effort  was 
made  to  show  that  the  caffein  in  the  Coca-Cola  syrup 
was  the  active  agent  in  the  cause  of  death,  where  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  animals  fed  on  simple  syrup  lost 
in  weight  about  as  rapidly  as  those  to  which  was  given 
the  full  strength  Coca-Cola  syru]) ;  but  in  the  latter 
'experiments  the  animals  were  dispatched  before  the 
full  time  allowed  for  those  given  Coca-Cola  syrup  had 
•expired. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Rushy  testified  that  the  pictorial  design 
'on  the  Coca-Cola  barrel  represented  the  leaf  of  the 
coca  and  the  nut  from  the  kola  tree.  He  also  stated 
that  coca  in  the  trade  was  understood  to  mean  coca 
leaves.  But  on  cross-examination  when  several  trade 
catalogues  were  handed  him.  it  was  shown  that  where 
the  word  “coca”  was  used  it  also'  referred  to  the  leaves 
and  was  so  designated.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
cola,  using  the  expression  kola  nut. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Dr.  W.  F.  Boos,  chem¬ 
ist  and  pharmacologist,  Massachusetts  General  tlos- 
pital,  formerlv  of  Harvard  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  witness  made  experiments  on  frogs  by  introduc¬ 
ing  Coca-Cola  syruj)  in  the  lymph  sac  under  the  tongue 
of  the  frog,  and  found  that  the  amount  of  Coca-Cola 
syru])  necessary  to  kill  the  frog  was  equivalent  to  1/15 
of  a  grain  of  caffein  in  the  .syrup,  Coca-Cola  contain¬ 
ing  about  .2  of  I  per  cent  of  caffein.  As  a  control  he 


gave  the  .same  amount  of  simple  syrup  and  found  that 
this  did  not  ])roduce  death,  although  the  witness  was 
not  able  to  say  whether  the  simple  syrup  solution  he 
used  was  isotonic  or  not,  and  it  was  also  shown  by 
this  witness  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
certain  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  .syrup  before  introducing  it  into  the  economy  of 
the  frog.  He  finally  stated  that  if  a  certain  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  were  i)re.sent  in  the  Coca-Cola  syrup, 
that  this  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  tO'  account  for 
the  death  of  the  frog.  He  also  went  into  a  lengthy 
statement  to  the  effect  that  caffein  stimulation  was 
always  followed  by  fatigue  and  in  support  of  this 
statement  he  quoted  at  length  an  article  by  two  promi¬ 
nent  psychologists.  In  rebuttal  testimony  given  by 
him,  he  criticized  most  severely  the  experiments  made 
by  Prof.  Hollingworth  for  the  defense,  which  gentle¬ 
man  introduced  some  very  interesting  data  on  experi¬ 
mental  psychology  showing  that  caffein  only  produced 
more  muscular  energy  and  better  work,  and  which 
was  not  followed  in  any  way  hy  fatigue.  On  cross-ex¬ 
amination  of  Dr.  Boos  it  was  pointed  out  that  he  had 
quoted  quite  freely  from  the  literature  that  caffein 
was  followed  by  depression  and  fatigue,  and  then  it 
was  shown  that  these  authors  to  whom  he  referred 
were  psychologists,  he  had  tO'  acknowledge  same  under 
fire,  and  for  that  reason  said  that  these  should  be 
thrown  out  the  same  as  those  conducted  by  Prof.  Hol- 
lingworth. 

The  Government  then  produced  the  witness  Dr. 
Formad  and  another  expert  from  the  Animal  Industry 
Department.  Dr.  Formad  made  a  very  good  witness 
for  the  Government.  He  performed  all  of  the  post 
mortems  on  the  rabbits  experimented  on  by  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan.  There  was  a  general  gastrointestinal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  those  animals  which  were  examined  micro¬ 
scopically  showed  Nissl’s  bodies  in  the  brain  cells. 

The  next  witness.  Dr.  Salant.  testified  to  the  action 
of  caffein  upon  the  animal  economy  and  stated  that 
caffein  was  not  destroyed  in  the  liver  as  was  com¬ 
monly  accepted  in  the  literature.  Pie  had  made  many 
experiments  on  beef  liver  extracts  to  which  caffein 
had  been  added,  and  showed  that  the  full  amount  of 
caffein  was  recovered  after  allowing  same  to  be 
macerated  over  a  period  of  2  to  8  days.  He  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  part  of  the  caffein  was  excreted  unchanged 
and  could  be  found  in  the  urine  as  such.  This  same 
witness  was  used  in  rebuttal  testimony,  but  did  not 
bring  out  any  new  facts  nor  did  bis  testimony  rebut 
any  of  the  testimony  of  the  defendant  witnesses. 

Dr.  Worth  Hale,  who  appeared  next,  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  much  testimony  for  the  reason 
that  his  experiments  were  based  upon  caffein  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  drugs  introduced  at  the  same  time, 
the  court  ruling  out  all  such  experiments,  as  caffein 
itself  was  the  only  question  at  issue.  Most  of  these 
experiments  were  akso'  conducted  by  subcutaneous  in¬ 
jection  and  necessarily  would  bring  about  an  entirely 
different  result  than  if  the  materials  were  given  by 
mouth.  The  witness  from  previous  testimony  given 
hy  Dr.  Kehler  figured  out  the  lethal  dose  of  caffein 
for  man.  He  drew  this  assumption  from  the  lethal 
dose  given  for  frogs  by  Boos  and  for  rabbits  as  de¬ 
termined  by  Salant  and  the  amount  of  caffein  given 
to  the  patient  reported  by  Allard  (which  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  theoscin  administration).  Based 
upon  this  data,  he  stated  the  lethal  dose  of  caffein  to 
be  9  grains.  ' 

This  witness  was  followed  by  Drs.  Whtherspoon, 
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Miisser  and  Cohen.  All  of  these  medical  practition¬ 
ers  testified  to  the  fact  that  cafifein  was  a  stimulant 
and  mig^ht  be  harmful  when  used  to  excess.  Dr.  With¬ 
erspoon  thoug^ht  that  he  had  found  in  two  or  three  of 
his  i)atients  some  untoward  effects  from  drinking 
Coca-Cola,  but  on  cross-examination  it  was  shown 
that  some  of  these  patients  were  alcoholics,  and  for 
that  reason  it  was  difficult  for  the  witness  to  ascribe 
all  the  bad  effects  to  caffein  in  Coca-Cola. 

Prof.  Matthews,  of  the  Chicago  University,  testi- 
field  that  in  his  classes  in  physiological  chemistry  and 
also  pharmacology  that  catfein  was  often  used  on 
frogs  as  demonstrating  its  effect.  He  spoke  of  its 
being  a  powerful  muscular  stimulant  and  having  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  influenc¬ 
ing  the  higher  centers,  such  as  the  intellectual.  He 
gave  a  very  peculiar  definition  for  the  word  “poison,” 
stating  that  any  substance  which  is  foreign  to  the 
human  economy  is  a  poison,  and  that  any  substance 
which  is  a  natural  constituent  was  not  a  poison.  It 
was  brought  out  on  cross-examination  that  under  his 
definition  the  highly  poisonous  material,  hydrochloric 
acid,  being  a  constituent  of  the  human  body,  was  not 
a  poison.  Prof.  Matthews,  however,  made  a  fair  wit¬ 
ness,  although  his  theories  did  not  prove  up  strong 
for  the  Government. 

The  Government  introduced  several  of  the  new  wit¬ 
nesses  and  several  of  the  same  witnesses  in  rebuttal 
after  the  defense  had  put  in  their  case.  The  two  new 
witnesses  were  Drs.  Crampton  and  Chestnut.  Dr. 
Crampton  testified  to  analysis  of  Coca-Cola  syrup 
made  some  time  during  the  Spanish-xAmerican  war. 
He  thought  he  had  found  a  trace  of  cocain  in  the 
syrup.  His  only  test,  however,  was  that  the  residue 
obtained  from  extracting  Coca-Cola  syrup  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tongue  produced  a  numbness,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  differentiate  whether  it  was  aconitine,  beta, 
or  alpha-eucain,  or  cocain  itself.  He  made  no  chem¬ 
ical  tests  to  prove  that  there  was  any  cocain.  Dr. 
Chestnut  estimated  the  amount  of  tannin  in  kola  nuts 
and  coca  leaves,  using  the  official  Government  method 
for  tea  as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  107.  On  cross-exam¬ 
ination  he  was  obliged  to  state  he  did  not  know 
whether  this  same  method  would  be  reliable  for  the 
tannin  in  coca  leaves  and  kola  nuts. 

The  other  witnesses  for  the  Government  were  sim¬ 
ply  witnesses  tO'  facts  tracing  the  shipment  of  Coca- 
Cola  syrup  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where 
it  was  seized,  and  some  doctors  who  had  treated  pa¬ 
tients  in  their  private  practice  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  Coca-Cola,  and  there  was  one  reverend 
gentleman.  Dr.  Stewart,  an  evangelist,  who  said  that 
he  saw  much  Coca-Cola  drunk  in  the  evening;  that  he 
was  usually  kept  busy  until  10  or  half  past  10,  and 
then  on  his  way  home  passed  drug  stores  and  soda 
fountains  in  which  Coca-Cola  and  soda  were  served 
and  saw  much  of  this  syrup  consumed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  bring  out  through  this  witness  that  chil¬ 
dren  drank  freely  of  the  product,  but  unfortunately  as 
he  stated,  he  seldom  came  by  the  drug  stores  before 
half  past  ten,  at  a  time  when  children  would  not  be 
on  the  street. 

The  first  witnesses  put  on  by  the  defense  were  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Chattanooga.  Judge  Candler  and  Howard 
Candler  from  xAtlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Johnson  testified  as 
to  taking  samples  of  Coca-Cola  syrup  from  barrels 
and  kegs  seized  by  the  Government  and  expressed 
same  to  several  of  the  experts  of  the  defense  for 
analysis. 

Judge  Candler  testified  as  to  his  connection  with 


the  company ;  that  he  was  the  general  counsel,  had 
drawn  the  papers  for  the  corporation  and  also  had 
drawn  the  papers  making  the  contract  between  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  and  the  Schaefer  Alkaloid  Works 
for  the  manufacture  of  Merchandise  No.  5.  He  was 
asked  on  cross-examination  whether  or  not  he  knew 
how  Coca-Cola  syrup  was  manufactured,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  the  manufacture  of  Merchandise  No.  5. 
He  explained  that  as  attorney  of  the  company  he  was 
not  brought  in  intimate  connection  with  its  manu¬ 
facture. 

IMr.  Howard  Candler,  vice  president  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  plant,  gave  te-stimony  at  length  about  the  first 
visit  of  Inspector  Lynch  to  .Atlanta  factory.  He  con¬ 
tradicted  many  statements  made  by  Inspector  Lynch, 
such  as  he  denied  the  allegation  that  the  darkey  who 
cooked  the  syrup  chewed  tobacco,  and  this  statement 
was  later  further  verified  by  the  darkey ,  himself  who 
denied  ever  chewing  tobacco.  He  also  brought  out 
the  fact  that  Inspector  Lynch  on  his  second  visit  to 
the  plant,  accompanied  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Kebler,  went  into 
the  Atlanta  factory  about  noon  through  a  side  door 
without  first  notifying  the  office  of  their  wishes  to 
make  the  inspection.  Mr.  Howard  Candler  stated  that 
one  of  the  workmen  notified  him  that  two  Govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  were  down  in  the  basement  in  the 
rafters  located  above  the  Coca-Cola  syrup  tanks.  He 
went  down  there  and  found  both  of  these  gentlemen 
in  this  spying  position.  He  was  cross-exxamined  at 
lengtli  as  to  the  manufacture  of  Merchandise  No.  5, 
especially  as  tO'  whether  this  product  contained  any 
cocain  before  the  manufacture  of  Alerchandise  No.  5 
was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Schaefer.  He  stated  he  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  any  cocain  at  that  time  in 
^Merchandise  No.  5.  His  testimony  was  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  manufacture  of  Coca-Cola  syrup  and  the 
location  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Dr.  John  W.  IMallet, 
of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Aflrginia.  His  testimony  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  composition  of  the  Coca-Cola  syrup  in 
suit.  He  showed  that  the  fountain  .syrup  contained 
.21  of  I  per  cent  of  caffein  and  the  bottlers’  syrup 
.1,  of  I  per  cent  caffein.  .Aside  from  this  product  it 
contained  sugar,  caramel,  flavoring,  tannin  bodies 
from  the  coca  leaves  and  kola  nut,  phosphoric  and 
citric  acid.  He  was  given  quite  a  severe  cross-exam¬ 
ination  on  his  test  for  the  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  coca  and  kola  extracts  in  the  finished  syrups.  He 
also  testified  that  he  saw  Merchandise  No.  5  made  at 
Schaefer's  Maywood,  N.  J.,  factory  and  that  he  saw 
the  Merchandise  No.  5  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
Coca-Cola  syrup  at  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  witness  was  followed  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Caspare,  of 
St.  Louis,  AIo.  His  testimony  was  largely  confined  to 
the  same  line  of  examination  as  that  of  the  previous- 
witness.  He  made  an  excellent  witness  for  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  and  corroborated  and  verified  the  findings  of 
the  excellent  testimony  given  by  the  previous  witness. 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  .Ann  Arbor,  Alich.,  was 
then  called.  His  line  of  examination  consisted  largely 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  caffein,  its  close  rela¬ 
tionship  to  purin  bases  in  the  human  body,  and  as  to 
the  effect  of  caffein  on  the  human  system.  He  also 
had  fed  guinea  pigs  by  the  mouth  a  solution  of  caffein 
for  several  weeks,  and  at  the  same  time  fed  a  control 
set  of  animals  water.  All  of  these  animals  were  killed 
at  the  end  of  the  experiments  and  the  post  mortem 
and  microscopic  examination  conducted  by  Dr.  Lud¬ 
wig  Hektoen,  of  Chicago  Lhiiversity.  The  caffein  ani- 
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nials  were  as  tlirifty  as  the  control  and  if  an3-thing- 
had  increased  slightly  more  in  weight  than  the  con¬ 
trol.  On  cross-examination  he  was  interrogated  about 
a  statement  made  about  paraxanthin  in  a  booh  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself.  In  a  table  in  this  book  there  appears 
the  plain  statement  that  paraxanthin  is  poisonous.  The 
witness  said  that  any  substance  might  be  poisonous  if 
taken  in  large  enough  C[uantities ;  that  milk  and  egg 
Avhite  injected  into  animals  W'as  poisonous.  He  also 
was  cross-examined  alx>ut  statements  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  himself  several  years  agO'  in  which  he  cau¬ 
tioned  the  use  of  tea  late  in  the  day.  Dr.  Vaughan 
made  an  excellent  witness  for  the  defense  and  was 
absolutely  fair  to  both  sides. 

Dr.  Louis  Schaefer  was  called  to  give  testimony 
about  the  manufacture  of  Merchandise  No.  5.  On 
cross-examination  he  was  asked  for  process  by  which 
he  decocainized  the  coca  leaves.  He  appealed  to  the 
judge  for  protection,  stating  that  this  was  a  secret 
process  and  he  did  not  like  to  give  his  method  to  the 
public.  It  was  then  agreed  that  he  give  as  much  of 
the  method  at  that  time  as  possible,  and  one  or  two 
special  steps  as  well  as  certain  solvents  used  in  the 
process  were  to  be  given  to  the  Government  witnesses. 
He  showed  that  by  his  process  the  cocain  as  well  as 
other  alkaloids  of  this  group  were  completely  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  coca  leaves,  and  that  the  kola  nut 
and  decocainized  coca  leaves  extracted  with  dilute 
alcohol  removed  a  large  percentage  of  the  solid  mate¬ 
rial  still  left  in  these  two  articles. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wesener  was  then  called  and  he  gave 
testimou}-  as  to  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  Coca- 
Cola  syrup  in  suit ;  that  he  had  made  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  caffein  to  rabbits  and  to  one  human 
subject.  The  amount  of  caffein  fed  to  one  of  these 
rabbits  would  be  equivalent  to  doses  of  122  grains 
daiU  to  a  man  weighing  150  lbs.  The  rabbits  were 
kept  on  large  doses  of  caffein  from  21  to-  116  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  times  they  were  dispatched  and  the 
post  mortem,  microscoj)ical  and  pathological  examina¬ 
tions  made  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Hektoen.  The  interesting 
part  of  his  testimony  was  confined  to  the  destruction 
of  the  caffein  in  the  rabbits  economy.  It  was  shown 
that  the  liver  did  not  destroy  or  demethylate  the  caf¬ 
fein,  as  there  was  no  increased  purin  bases  found  in 
the  liver  from  the  rabibts  fed  caffein  when  compared 
with  that  not  fed.  He  showed  that  the  purin  bases 
were  much  increased  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
caffein  rabbits  over  that  of  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  animal  which  was  not  fed  caffein.  From  this  ex¬ 
periment  he  believed  that  caffein  was  largely  destroyed 
in  the  muscles  of  the  animal  economjq  and  that  it  was 
problematical  whether  caffein  per  se  actually  acted 
as  such  on  the  muscles,  or  whether  it  was  the  decom¬ 
position  products  such  as  theobromin  and  paraxanthin, 
and  possibly  monomethylxanthin  bodies,  or  xanthin 
itself  which  acted  as  the  true  muscular  stimulant.  He 
also  failed  to  recover  any  caffein  from  any  of  these 
animals  in  either  the  liver,  carcass,  or  urine.  In  the 
examinations  conducted  on  the  human  subject  he 
showed  that  caffein  materially  increased  the  purin 
bases  in  the  urine ;  that  he  had  used  two  methods  of 
estimating  the  purin  bases  and  found  by  the  silver 
method  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  and  more  over 
the  copper  method,  and  that  the  copper  method  did  not 
precipitate  the  purin  theophyllin,  and  that  therefore 
this  increase  in  the  silver  purin  bases  was  not  due  to 
the  ophyllin,  and  for  that  reason  theophyllin,  which  is 
the  poisonous  alkaloid  found  in  tea,  was  not  produced 
as  one  of  the  decomposition  products  from  caffein. 


He  was  also  examined  about  the  Zenet  and  Allard 
cases.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Allard  cases 
referred  to  theoscin  poisoning,  and  that  it  even  was 
not  shown  in  the  articles  that  theoscin  caused  the 
death  of  these  two  patients,  as  both  were  suffering 
from  chronic  heart  and  Bright’s  disease  and  were  at 
the  point  of  death  wdien  the  theoscin  was  administered. 
In  the  Zenet  cases,  he  stated  that  it  was  not  shown  that 
caffein  was  administered  in  the  one  case,  or  that  caf¬ 
fein  had  produced  death  in  either  case.  The  jxist 
mortem  conducted  was  simply  confined  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  heart  and  began  and  concluded  with  the 
bare  statement  that  the  heart  was  found  contracted 
and  cut  with  difficulty.  He  was  asked  on  direct  ex¬ 
amination  whether  the  tolerance  for  caffein  in  man 
was  about  the  same  as  that  in  the  rabbit,  and  he  stated 
that  from  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  rabbits 
and  human  that  this  degree  of  tolerance  would  be 
about  the  same  in  man  and  in  rabbits,  and  that  man 
could  take  a  dose  in  24  hours  of  50  grains  without 
any  serioiis  effect.  He  was  given  a  long,  severe  cross- 
examination,  but  the  Government  was  not  able  to 
shake  his  testimony.  He  was  recalled  several  times  to 
review  other  literature,  but  all  of  such  literature  was 
ruled  out,  as  it  was  shown  that  it  referred  to  tea  and 
coffee  poisoning,  which  are  entirely  different  than  the 
pure  substance  caffein. 

The  next  witness  was  Dr.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  His 
testimony  was  confined  largely  tO'  animal  experiments 
by  the  use  of  caffein  and  Coca-Cola  syrup.  His  testi¬ 
mony  was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and  he  made 
a  good  witness  for  the  defense. 

Prof.  Hollingw^orth,  professor  of  experimental 
psychology  of  Columbia  University,  was  then  called. 
He  gave  interesting  testimony  on  the  effect  of  caffein 
and  went  into  great  length  explaining  his  experiments. 
Four  squads  of  young  people  were  used.  They  were 
given  caffein  administered  in  a  capsule  during  one 
period,  and  then  sugar  of  milk  during  another  period. 
None  of  the  squads  knew  when  they  were  given  the 
caffein.  They  were  all  kept  at  a  training  table,  and 
fed  and  housed  alike.  He  presented  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  different  ex¬ 
periments  which  he  conducted  on  these  several  squads. 
He  brought  out  the  fact  most  emphaticall}"  that  when 
the  caffein  was  administered  there  was  improved 
muscular  tone;  that  the  stimulating  line  rose  above 
the  line  for  the  normal  period,  or  when  the  capsule 
of  sugar  and  milk  was  given,  and  that  when  the  caffein 
line  dropped  it  did  not  drop  below  the  normal  line  but 
if  anything  kept  a  little  above  this  normal  line  for  24 
hours  after  the  caffein  administration  had  ceased.  This 
proved  most  emphactically  that  caffein  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  depression  or  fatigue. 

Dr.  Horatio  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  testified 
as  to  the  effect  of  caffein  on  the  frog’s  muscles.  The 
caffein  was  introduced  into  the  lymph  sac  under  the 
tong'ue.  But  before  the  injection  of  caffein  was  made 
one  leg  of  the  frog  was  ligated  so  as  tO'  cut  off  the 
circulation.  Then  the  muscles  of  each  of  the  legs 
were  exposed  and  the  muscular  strength  tested  by  the 
ergograph.  It  was  found  that  the  leg  which  was  not 
ligated  or  cut  off  from  circulation  gave  a  higher  read¬ 
ing  on  stimulation  than  did  the  muscle  from  the  ligated 
limb. 

Dr.  Witthaus’  testimony  was  confined  to  the  tox¬ 
icological  side.  He  gave  a  definition  for  the  word 
“poison.”  He  said  caffein  was  not  a  poison.  It  was 
shown  on  cross-examination  that  many  text-books  on 
toxicology  treated  caffein  as  a  poison,  and  that  he  in 
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his  own  book  on  toxicology  referred  to  13  cases  of 
caffein  poisoning.  But  he  explained  that  these  13 
cases  were  simply  put  in  his  work  from  what  he  found 
in  Robert’s  work  on  toxicology.  He  also  stated  that 
some  of  the  text-books  spoke  of  tartaric  and  citric 
acids,  water,  and  even  table  salt  as  poisons. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  John  iMarshall,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  gave  some  very  interesting  testimony 
showing  that  caffein  did  not  disturb  the  nitrogen  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  human  economy.  He  experimented  on 
three  young  men.  He  gave  them  the  Folin  diet  for 
three  days  and  collected  the  24-hour  specimens  of 
urine  each  day  tluring  this  period.  The  different 
nitrogenous  substances  were  quantitatively  estimated. 
Then  for  three  days,  in  addition  to  the  Folin  diet, 
they  were  given  about  six  grains  of  caffein  each  daily 
and  the  urine  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  nitrogen  balance  with 
the  exception  that  the  purin  bases  were,  slightly  in¬ 
creased.  He  also  gave  very  interesting  testimony  as 
a  toxicologist,  and  stated  that  caffein  was  not  a 
poison. 

Dr.  Chandler,  the  next  witness,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Niew  York,  testified  as  to  composition  of  the 
Coca-Cola  syrup,  showing  that  by  his  method  he  re¬ 
covered  about  the  same  amount  of  caffein  as  was 
found  by  several  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defense. 

Dr.  \Vilcox  gave  very  interesting  testimony  as  to 
the  effects  of  caff’ein  on  the  human  system.  He  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  materia  medica  and  therapeutic 
part  of  the  subject.  He  related  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  on  himself.  He  took  42  grains  of  caffein 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  the  only  symptom  no¬ 
ticeable  was  flushing  of  the  face  and  that  he  could  not 
go  to  sleep  until  about  3  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
caffein  was  taken  about  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Dr.  Saserwaith,  of  New  York,  examined  Dr.  Wilcox’s 
blood  pressure  and  respiration.  He  found  that  there 
was  some  increase  in  both.  Dr.  Saserwaith  gave  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  effect  following  Dr.  Wilcox. 

Dr.  LeCount.  of  Chicago,  was  then  called  and  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  examination  of  ]X)st  mortems  conducted  on 
humans  who  had  met  death  through  accidents,  such 
as  gunshot  wounds  and  others.  A  careful  microscop¬ 
ical  examination  was  made  of  every  part  of  the  body 
and  special  search  made  for  any  change  in  the  arterial 
and  nerve  tissues.  Nissl’s  bodies  were  absent  in  the 
brain  cells.  It  was  shown  that  all  of  these  subjects 
had  been  drinkers  of  coffee  and  tea.  Later  Dr. 
LeCo-unt  was  called  again  and  gave  the  results  of  the 
post  mortem  and  microscopical  examination  of  guinea 
pigs  to  which  Dr.  Haines  had  fed  caffein.  There  were 
no  changes  found  in  these  animals. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Hektoen,  of  Chicago,  then  testified  as 
to  the  post  mortem  and  microscopic  examination  of 
guinea  pigs  which  were  used  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s  ex¬ 
periments  and  the  rabbits  used  in  Wesener’s  experi¬ 
ments.  He  stated  that  he  could  find  no  change  in  any 
of  these  animals,  and  that  they  had  the  same  normal 
structure  as  was  found  in  all  of  the  control  animals. 
He  also  made  a  special  search  for  Nissl’s  bodies  and 
found  these  to  be  absent. 

Dr.  H.  N.  iMoyer,  of  Chicago,  had  made  a  study 
of -caffein  on  patients  for  a  great  many  years;  that  he 
had  used  it  in  his  private  practice  and  had  always 
recommended  the  use  of  coffee  and  tea  in  hospitals 
that  were  limited  to  nervous  and  insane  patients.  He 
had  tried  Coca-Cola  on  himself,  and  found  that  same 
acted  as  a  mild  stimulant  and  made  it  possible  to  do 
better  work,  and  that  fatigue  never  followed  as  a  re¬ 


sult.  His  testimony  was  interesting'  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  neurologist. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Haines  then  took  the  stand  and  testified 
as  to  the  effect  of  caffein  on  guinea  pigs.  He  had 
two  sets  of  guinea  pigs ;  the  one  set  he  fed  a  caffein 
solution,  and  to  the  other  set  an  equivalent  amount  of 
water.  During  the  early  period  of  the  caffein  admin¬ 
istration,  he  thought  these  animals  were  a  trifle  more 
nervous  and  sensitive  than  the  control.  The  dose  of 
caffein  was  for  that  reason  cut  down,  but  after  a  short 
time  it  was  again  increased  and  the  animals  kept  on 
this  for  a  long  ])eriod.  There  was  one  set  that  was 
given  cafifein  for  a  little  over  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  control  and  caffein  animals  were  killed 
and  post  mortems  and  micro.scopical  examinations- 
made  by  Dr.  LeCount..  There  was  no  abnormal 
changes  found  in  either  set  of  animals.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  test  was  brought  out  in  that  the  guinea 
pig’s  life  is  only  about  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
period  of  the  feeding  was  equivalent  to  about  one- 
third  of  its  life.  The  testimony  given  by  this  witness 
was  of  much  imj^ortance  to  the  case,  as  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  recited  were  carried  out  with  much 
pains  and  precision. 

Dr.  Allen  iMcLain  Hamilton,  of  New  York  city,, 
then  went  into  a  long  explanation  that  caffein  was 
not  withheld  from  patients  suffering  from  emotional 
insanity,  and  that  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  hos¬ 
pital  practice  coffee  and  tea  were  always  prescribed  in 
the  daily  diet  of  these  patients.  He  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  witness  for  the  defendants,  and  his  testimony 
added  much  weight  to  the  Coca-Cola  cause. 

Prof.  Sadtler.  then  testified  as  to  the  amount  of  caf¬ 
fein  in  ground  coca,  but  this  was  ruled  out  as  not 
material  as  it  was  shown  that  not  sufficient  of  this 
product  would  be  obtained  from  an  ordinary  drink  of 
coca.  He  also  corroborated  the  findings  of  Dr.  Mallet 
in  proving  the  presence  of  the  tannin-like  body  in  the 
Coca-Cola  syrup,  and  this  body  was  identical  with 
what  was  found  in  coca  leaves  and  kola  nuts. 

This  line  of  expert  testimony  was  followed  by  a 
great  many  physicians  from  both  Atlanta  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Drs.  Roberts,  Plubbard,  Paulin  and  others 
from  Atlanta,  Ga..  gave  very  strong  testimony.  Drs. 
Roberts  and  Paulin  had  examined  several  thousand 
school  children  in  Atlanta  and  found  them  in  excel¬ 
lent  health.  Not  many  of  these  children  were  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  Coca-Cola.  The  Chattanooga 
physicians  gave  testimony  along  the  line  stating  that 
in  their  practice  they  had  never  met  any  individual  who 
had  acquired  the  Coca-Cola  habit,  and  that  they  had 
examined  a  great  many  persons  who  drank  freely  of 
Coca-Cola  and  had  never  discovered  that  the  drink 
had  any  injurious  effect. 

lAt  the  close  of  the  Government’s  testimony,  the 
deposition  of  Dr.  Oscar  Schmiedeberg,  of  Strassburg,. 
Germany,  arrived  and  this  was  read  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  begun  its  rebuttal  testimony.  The  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Schmiedeberg  made  out  a  very  strong  case  for 
the  Coca-Cola  cause,  and  he  stated  that  caffein  in  the 
amount  used  in  any  ordinary  drink  of  Coca-Cola  was 
absolutely  harmless,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
pure  caffein  as  compared  to  the  other  ingredients 
found  in  coffee  and  tea  was  less  harmful  than  either 
tea  or  coffee.  His  definition  of  the  word  “stimulation”' 
was  a  masterpiece,  and  threw  new  light  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  stimulation. 

Beside  these  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  had  a  great  number 
of  character  witnesses  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drink¬ 
ing  one  to  seven  glasses  of  Coca-Cola  a  day,  and  they 
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stated  tliat  they  had  never  noted  any  injurious  effect 
nor  did  they  find  that  this  drink  had  a  tendency  toward 
habit  forming'.  The}-  stated  that  often  they  would  dis¬ 
continue  the  drinking-  of  Coca-Cola  and  did  not  miss 
the  stimulant.  There  were  other  witnesses,  such  as 
sellers  of  Coca-Cola,  etc.,  who  stated  that  children 
<lid  not  ask  for  the  drink  at  the  soda  fountain. 

The  Covernment’s  rebuttal  testimony  was  under¬ 
taken  hy  Drs.  Kebler,  Euller,  Emery,  Roos,  Salant  and 
Formad.  No  material  gain  for  the  Covernment  was 
made  by  their  testimony.  The  only  surrebuttal  testi¬ 
mony  introduced  by  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  was  given  by 
Dr.  Ludwig  ITektoen.  He  simply  showed  that  the 
increased  weight  in  the  rabbits  fed  by  Wesener  was 
not  due  tO'  water  but  to  normal  tissue  increase,  and 
that  the  examination  O'f  the  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits 
conducted  both  by  himself  and  LeCount  showed  no 
Nissl  bodies  present  in  the  brain  cells. 

One  of  the  amusing  features  in  taking  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  several  experts  was  the  introduction  of 
the  respective  books  written  by  tbe  several  doctors. 
It  seemed  that  each  and  every  time  the  author’s  own 
book  was  introduced  the  Government’s  counsel  was 
able  to  dig  out  some  passage  on  which  he  would  cross- 
examine  them.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Miller  would  ask  of  the  defendant’s  ex¬ 
pert  was :  “Have  you  ever  written  a  book,  or  are  you 
the  author  of  any  work?”  Finally  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  defense  answered  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  any  work  and  a  smile  and  laughter  was  the 
result,  not  only  by  tbe  judge  and  jury,  but  the  whole 
court  room. 

After  the  taking  of  testimony  was  closed,  Mr.  Sizer 
for  the  defendant,  arose  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
argue  on  the  question  of  peremptory  instruction  for 
the  jury.  ]\Ir.  Sizer  went  into  the  question  of  added 
ingredient  and  distinctive  name,  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  Coca-Cola  was  a  distinctive  name. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Williams  who  spent  much 
time  on  trade-mark  law,  and  showed  that  usage  of 
the  term  Coca-Cola  made  it  well  understood  by  the 
public  at  large,  and  that  when  they  asked  for  Coca- 
Cola  they  expected  to  get  that  particular  material. 

Mr.  Harold  Hirsch  also  discussed  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “added,”  but  the  judge  was  pretty  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  use  of  the  word  “added”  in  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  and  therefore  did  not  care  to  have 
further  enlightenment.  These  gentlemen  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  General  Cox,  and  then  Mr.  Miller  for  the 
Government.  Both  of  their  arguments  were  largely 
confined  to  the  theory  that  the  word  “added”  in  that 
section  of  the  law  should  be  omitted,  and  the  section 
read  as  though  the  word  “added”  had  not  been  used. 
This  the  judge  could  not  accept,  as  he  believed  the 
word  “added”  was  put  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  such  natural  foods  as  might  contain  an  infin¬ 
itesimal  trace  of  a  deleterious  or  poisonous  substance 
which  had  been  acquired  from  the  soil  or  other 
sources. 

Mr.  Sizer  then  closed  for  the  Coca-Cola  Company. 
The  court  was  then  adjourned  on  Wednesday  at  noon 
until  9  o’clock  the  following  morning.  It  was  12:30 
before  the  court  reconvened,  and  then  the  judge  gave 
his  opinion  which  follows : 

Opinion  of  Judge  Sanford  to  Direct  a  Verdict. 

United  States  of  America  vs.  Coca  Cola. 

The  chief  question  in  this  case  arises  under  the  allegations 
of  the  government’s  libel  that  the  food  product,  Coca  Cola, 
which  it  seeks  to  condemn,  is  adulterated  in  that  it  contains 
“an  added  ingredient,  caffeine,”  which  is  alleged  to  be  a 
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poisonous  and  deleterious  ingredient  that  may  render  such 
food  product  injurious  to  health. 

Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  motion, 
tliat  if  the  caffeine,  which  is  admittedly  contained  in  the 
Coca  Cola  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  and  one-fifth  grains 
to  each  fiuid  ounce  of  the  syrup,  is  an  “added”  ingredient 
within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  there  is 
such  conflict  in  the  evidence  as  to  whether  it  is  a  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  cause  injury  to  the  health  that  the 
question  of  its  qualities  and  effect  should  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  for  determination  as  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of 
law  the  preliminary  question  arises,  whether  upon  the  un¬ 
disputed  evidence  in  this  case,  it  can  be  deemed  an  “added” 
ingredient  to  the  Coca  Cola  within  the  meaning  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  so  that  its  presence  can  in  any  event  cause 
an  adulteration  of  that  article  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act. 

The  material  provisions  of  the  act,  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  this  question,  are  as  follows : 

By  section  6  it  is  provided  that  the  term  “food”  as 
used  therein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink, 
confectionery  or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals, 
whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

By  section  7  it  is  provided  that  confectionery  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  “if  it  contain  any  added  poisonous 
or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  article  injurious  to  health.” 

By  section  8  it  is  provided  that  an  article  of  food  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  “if  the  package  containing 
it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device 
regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances  contained  therein, 
which  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  in  any  particular;  provided,  that  an  article  of  food  which 
does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingred¬ 
ient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded 
in  the  following  cases :  First.  In  the  case  of  mi.xtures 
or  compounds  which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time 
hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  dis¬ 
tinctive  names,  and  not  an  intimation  of  or  offered  for  sale 
under  the  distinc'ive  name  of  another  article  if  the  name 
be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manufactured 
or  produced” ;  and  “provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors 
or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  un¬ 
wholesome  added  ingredient  to  disclose  their  trade  for¬ 
mulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  may 
require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding.” 

And  by  section  11  it  is  provided  that  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  upon  examination  of  samples 
“that  any  article  of  food  or  drug  offered  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  or  is  otherwise  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States”  such  article  shall 
be  refused  admission. 

In  determining  the  meaning  and  effect  of  these  provisions 
of  the  act,  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  argument 
of  counsel  for  both  parties,  wdio  have  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated  their  respective  contentions,  and  who  have  conducted 
the  case  throughout  with  signal  ability,  learning  and  effect¬ 
iveness. 

Comparing  then  these  provisions  of  the  act,  so  as  to 
give  each  its  reasonalde  and  just  meaning,  consistently  with 
each  other  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  purpose  of 
the  act,  I  am  constrained  to  conclude  that  the  use  of  the 
wmrd  “added”  as  applied  to  poisonous  and  deleterious  ingred¬ 
ients  in  articles  of  food  other  than  confectionery,  in  sections 

7  and  8  of  the  act,  cannot  be  regarded  as  meaningless;  and 
that,  by  contrast  wdth  the  provision  in  section  8  that  con¬ 
fectionery,  which  is  usually  an  artificial  compound,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  contain  any  “ingredient 
deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,”  and  with  the  provision 
in  section  11  that  admission  may  be  refused  to  any  food  or 
drug  offered  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  if  it  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  or 
“otherwise  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,”  it  was  intended  to  provide  by  sections  7  and 

8  that  any  articles  of  food  manufactured  and  sold  in  this 
country  in  interstate  commerce  should  not  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  merely  because  they  contained  a  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredient,  except  in  the  case  of  confectionery, 
but  that  all  other  articles  of  food  whether  simple  or  com¬ 
pound  were  not  to  be  deemed  adulterated  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  unless  such 
ingredient  was  “added”  to  the  article  of  food  in  question, 
that  it  w'as  an  ingredient  foreign  to  its  natural  or  normal 
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constituency ;  and  that  this  distinction  applies,  by  the  specific 
provisions  of  section  8,  to  compound  articles  of  food  known 
under  their  own  distinctive  names,  not  an  imitation  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  any  other 
article,  and  properly  labeled  as  to  the  place  of  manufacture. 
Thus,  a  natural  article  of  food,  for  example,  coffee,  cannot 
be  deemed  adulterated,  even  though  the  average  cup  contains 
a  larger  amount  of  caffeine  than  an  ordinary  drink  of  coca 
cola,  and  even  if  caffeine  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
deleterious  ingredient  injurious  to  health,  since  such  caffeine 
is  clearly  not  an  added  ingredient  to  the  coffee  foreign  to 
its  composition,  but  is  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  nat¬ 
urally  and  normally  entering  into  its  composition.  So  an 
article  of  food  which  is  not  sold  under  a  distinctive  trade 
name,  but  under  a  well  recognized  name  that  has  acquired 
a  distinct  meaning  in  general  popular  usage,  as,  for  example, 
sausage,  cannot  be  deemed  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  however  deleterious  to  health  some  of  its  nor¬ 
mal  ingredients  may  be,  provided  that  as  manufactured  and 
sold  it  does  not  contain  any  other  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredients  added  to  its  normal  and  customary  constituents. 
And  so,  likewise,  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act  that  a  compound  article  of  food  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name  and  properly 
labeled,  with  whose  qualities  and  effect  the  public  has  been 
familiar,  and  for  which  they  see  fit  to  buy  it,  is  not  deemed 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  provided  that 
when  manufactured  and  sold  under  this  distinctive  name 
it  contains  no  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  normal  and  customary  constituents  as  it  has  been 
habitually  and  regularly  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  public 
under  sucb  distinctive  name;  although,  of  course,  if  it  w'ere 
attempted  to  add  to  an  article  of  food  thus  sold  under  its 
distinctive  name  another  ingredient  which  it  had  not  reg¬ 
ularly  and  habitually  contained  under  the  distinctive  name 
under  which  it  had  been  sold  to  the  public,  and  such  added 
ingredient  were  poisonous  or  deleterious  it  would  thereby 
become  subject  to  condemnation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

To  hold  otherwise  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  the  word 
“added”  as  repeatedly  used  in  the  act  in  connection  with 
poisonous  and  deleterious  ingredients,  entirely  meaningless 
and  would  involve  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  in  the 
clauses  of  the  act  in  which  it  is  expressly  provided  that  a 
mixture  or  compound  knowm  as  an  article  of  food  under 
its  own  distinctive  name,  not  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for 
sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article  of  food, 
and  not  containing  any  “added”  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredient,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated.  The 
conclusion  is,  to  my  mind,  unavoidable,  that  by  the  use 
of  this  language  congress  intended  to  provide  that  a  com¬ 
pound  article  of  food  thus  known,  labeled  and  sold  under 
its  own  distinctive  name,  should  be  assimilated  to  a  natural 
product  and  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated,  whatever  the 
character  of  its  ingredients,  if  it  contained  no  ingredients 
other  than  those  habitually  and  regularly  entering  into  it  as 
constituents  under  the  form  and  with  the  characteristics 
with  which  it  had  acquired  its  distinctive  name  and  become 
known  to  the  public.  In  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  a  natural 
food  product,  if  the  article  is  sold  under  the  same  distinctive 
name,  with  the  same  constituents  and  with  the  addition  of 
no  other  ingredients  whatever,  the  public  in  purchasing  the 
article  is  not  deceived — as  it  would  be  if  an  essential  con¬ 
stituent  ingredient  were  left  out — but  on  the  contrary  ob¬ 
tains  exactly  the  article  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  buy 
under  this  distinctive  name,  and  which  possesses  exactly  the 
qualities  and  produces  exactly  the  effect  which  renders  it  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  a  desirable  article  of  consumption, 
without  addition,  change,  or  adulteration.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  a  purchaser  of  coca  cola,  for  example,  may  not 
know  either  that  it  contains  caffeine  at  all  or  the  actual 
quantity  of  caffeine  that  it  contains,  the  same  thing  may  be 
true  pf  the  purchaser  of  coffee  or  of  other  natural  foods 
containing  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients.  However, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  purchaser  obtains  the 
article  which  he  desires  in  its.  entire  make  up  and  composi¬ 
tion,  without  addition  or  subtraction,  and  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  any  deleterious  ingredient  with  whose  effect  he  is 
unaccustomed  and  which  he  does  not  desire.  In  short,  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  public  obtains  Avithout 
deception  exactly  the  article  which  it  wishes  to  buy,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  which  it  desires;  and  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other  I  think  the  article  cannot  be  properly 
said  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  and  the  plainly  expressed  contention  of  congress 
on  this  subject. 


To  hold  otherwise,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  beyond  the 
province  of  the  court,  and  an  attempt  to  reach  by  judicial 
construction  of  a  supposed  evil  in  the  composition  of  articles 
of  food  sold  under  their  distinctive  names,  which,  if  a 
remedy  be  required,  can  only  properly  be  obtained  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  function  of  the  court  in 
the  enforcement  of  a  statute  is  limited  to  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  legislative  intent  as  expressed  in  the  act,  and 
cannot  extend  to  either  legislation  or  amendment;  and  that 
consideration  of  apparent  hardship  will  not  justify  a  strained 
interpretation  of  the  law  as  written.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  as  to  whether  the  act  is  drawn  is  lacking  in  essential 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  in  failing 
to  provide  that  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  confec¬ 
tionery,  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  if  they  contain  any 
ingredient  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health  is  clearly  a 
legislative  question  which  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  court  to  determine. 

Applying  the  act  as  thus  construed  to  the  undisputed  facts- 
in  evidence,  I  find  the  facts  established,  without  any  con¬ 
tradictory  evidence,  to  be  that  the  name  “Coca  Cola”  is  a 
trade  name  which  has  for  many  years  been  given  by  the 
manufacturer  to  the  food  product  in  question,  and  upon 
which  name  a  trade-mark  was  many  years  ago  obtained; 
that  this  food  product  is  an  artificial  compound  used  in 
the  preparation  of  beverages,  consisting  of  a  sweet  syrup- 
colored  with  caromel,  with  some  phosphoric  acid,  lemon 
juice  and  other  minor  ingredients  or  qualities  derived  from 
the  coca  leaves  and  cola  nuts  which  are  used  to  a  certain 
extent  in  its  preparation,  after  being  subjected  to  a  process 
by  which  the  cocaine  and  certain  other  ingredients  are  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  also  containing  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
compound  caffeine,  obtained  in  the  main  by  chemical  extrac¬ 
tion  from  them;  that  this  compound  has  been  for  many 
years  manufactured  under  a  formula  prescribing  certain 
definite  proportions  of  such  caffeine  as  one  of  its  essential 
ingredients,  that  for  many  years  as  so  manufactured  and 
sold,  it  has  regularly  and  habitually  contained  the  same 
approximate  amount  of  caffeine,  being  about  one  and  one- 
fifth  grains  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  syrup,  although  slightly 
less  caffeine  is  contained  in  the  syrup  prepared  for  use  in 
bottles  than  in  that  prepared  for  use  in  soda  fountains,  and 
although  the  percentage  of  caffeine  in  each  individual  con¬ 
tainer  may  vary  slightly,  owing  to  process  of  manufacture 
employed,  the  average  caffeine  content  being,  however,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  above  stated;  that  for  many  years  this  com¬ 
pound  containing  such  caffeine  has  been  sold  under  this 
trade-mark  name  of  “Coca  Cola,”  has  been  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised  under  this  name,  and  has  under  this  name  become 
generally  known  to  the  trade  and  to  consumers  in  the  United 
States;  that  no  other  article  of  food  or  beverage  has  been 
either  manufactured  or  sold  under  the  name  of  “Coca  Cola”; 
that  it  imitates  no  other  article  and  is  not  sold  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  any  other  article,  and  that  this  name 
distinguishes  this  particular  product  from  all  other  bever¬ 
ages  and  clearly  identifies  it  as  a  particular  kind  and  brand 
of  beverage  and  article  made  by  its  manufacturer  and  sold 
under  this  name,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  bever¬ 
ages  or  food  products  manufactured  and  sold  by  other 
persons. 

I  therefore  find,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  from  these  facts, 
that  the  name  “Coca  Cola”  is,  and  Avas  at  the  time  this  libel 
Avas  filed,  a  distinctive  name  which  clearly  distinguishes 
this  particular  compound  from  any  other  food  product; 
and  I  further  find  from  the  undisputed  facts  in  evidence 
that  the  “Coca  Cola”  sought  to  be  condemned  in  this  case 
is,  and  was  when  the  libel  was  filed,  a  compound  knoAvn 
as  an  article  of  food  under  its  OAvn  distinctive  name;  that 
it  is,  and  was,  not  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for  sale  under 
the  distinctive  name  of,  any  other  article ;  that  the  name 
on  the  label  is,  and  Avas,  accompanied  Avith  a  statement  of 
the  places  Avhere  the  article  was  manufactured;  and-  that 
the  caffeine  Avhich  it  contained  is,  and  Avas,  not  an  “added 
ingredient”  Avithin  the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
ljut  is,  and  was,  a  usual  and  normal  constituent  of  the  article 
that  had  been,  and  was,  knoAvn  to  the  public  under  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  “Coca  Cola.”  And  I  therefore  conclude 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  the  Coca-Cola  in  question  is  not 
to  be  deemed  as  adulterated  by  the  presence  of  caffeine  as 
an  “added  ingredient”  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act. 

The  conclusion  thus  reached  is  strengthened  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  pleadings  in  this  case.  In  the  libel  it  is  alleged 
that  the  food  product  “coca  cola”  which  it  was  sought  to 
condemn  is  adulterated  in  that  it  contained  an  “added”  in¬ 
gredient  caffeine,  Avhich  was  and  is  both  poisonous  and  dele- 
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terious.  Yet  the  entire  proof  unquestionably  shows  that  the 
caffeine  contained  in  the  article  Coca  Cola  is  one  of  its 
regular,  habitual  and  essential  constituents,  and  that  without 
its  presence,  that  is  if  it  were  de-caffeinized,  so  to  speak, 
the  product  would  lack  one  of  its  essential  elements  and  fail 
to  produce  upon  the  consumers  a  characteristic  if  not  the 
most  characteristic  effect  which  is  obtained  from  its  use. 
In  short,  coca  cola  without  caffeine  would  not  be  “coca  cola” 
as  it  is  known  to  the  public  and  would  not  produce  the 
effect  which  coca  cola  bought  by  the  public  under  that  name 
produces,  and  if  it  were  sold  as  “coca  cola”  without  contain¬ 
ing  caffeine  the  public  buying  it  under  this  name  would  be, 
in  fact,  deceived. 

The  government’s  contention  then,  under  the  proof,  leads 
to  this — there  being,  it  is  to  be  observed,  no  issue  raised  in 
the  pleadings  as  to  the  amount  of  the  caffeine  contained — 
that  an  entire  compound  containing  a  certain  ingredient, 
which  is  one  of  its  essential  ingredients,  and  without  which 
the  compound  would  lose  its  characteristic  qualities,  is,  as 
an  entire  compound,  to  be  deemed  adulterated  because  it 
contains  such  ingredient,  on  the  theory  that  such  ingredient 
is  added  to  the  compound,  as  distinguished  from  being  con¬ 
tained  in  it  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  entire  com¬ 
pound.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  any  part  which 
is  an  essential  of  an  entire  article,  and  without  which  the 
entire  article  would  not  exist  can  be  properly  deemed  to  be 
added  to  the  entire  article,  or,  in  short,  to  be  added  to  or 
adulterated  itself. 

The  case  would  be  different,  of  course,  if  the  libel  alleged 
that  any  other  constituent  element  of  the  compound  as, 
for  example,  the  syrup,  was  sold  as  syrup,  and  in  fact  adul¬ 
terated  with  caffeine.  That,  however,  is  not  this  case.  The 
libel  specifically  elleges  that  the  food  product  “coca  cola” 
is  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  caffeine,  and  the  proof 
unquestionably  shows  that  the  caffeine  is  not  an  addition 
to  this  compound,  but  is  not  of  its  essential  and  normal 
ingredients  under  the  distinctive  name  under  which  it  has 
been  sold  and  is  known  to  the  public. 

It  results  that  in  so  far  as  the  libel  charges  that  coca  cola 
is  adulterated  because  it  contains  caffeine  as  an  added  in¬ 
gredient  the  claimants’  motion  for  peremptory  instructions 
must  be  sustained. 

2.  It  is  alleged  in  the  libel  that  the  name  “coca  cola”  as 
used  on  the  label  suggests  and  represents  the  presence  in 
this  food  product  of  coca,  meaning  the  leaves  of  coca  plant, 
and  that  this  product  does  not  in  fact  contain  any  coca  in 
its  composition,  thereby  constituting  a  false  and  misleading 
statement  regarding  the  ingredients  and  substances  contained 
in  the  “coca  cola.”  Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  this  motion,  that  there  may  be  a  disputed  question  of 
fact  as  to  whether  the  use  of  the  word  “coca”  in  the  same 
contained  upon  the  label  is  to  be  regarded  intrinsically  and 
originally  as  a  statement  or  suggestion  of  the  presence  in 
the  product  of  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant  or  of  some 
material  element  or  quality  derived  therefrom,  and  further 
assuming  that  there  may  be  a  conflict  in  the  evidence  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  contained  in  “Coca  Cola”  any 
portion  of*  the  leaves  of  the  cola  plant  or  any  substance  or 
quality  derived  therefrom,  to  any  material  degree,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  question  arises  as  to  whether,  upon  the  other  undis¬ 
puted  facts  in  evidence,  these  issues  of  fact  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  jury  for  their  determination,  as  questions  of 
fact,  or  whether  under  the  other  undisputed  evidence  in 
the  case,  these  allegations,  if  true,  are,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
immaterial. 

Without  stating  any  reasons  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient  at 
this  time  to  say  that  after  careful  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  have,  for  reasons  directly  analogous  to  those  which 
determined  my  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  adulteration 
of  an  article  sold  under  the  distinctive  name,  concluded  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  congress  to  provide  that  where  a 
compound  article  of  food  was  known  under  its  own  dis¬ 
tinctive  name,  was  not  an  imitation  of  any  other  article  of 
food  or  sold  under  the  distinctive  name  of  any  other  article, 
was  properly  labeled  as  to  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
contained  no  “added”  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient, 
it  should  not  be  deemed  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  insofar  as  any  statement  or  sug¬ 
gestion  contained  in  the  name  itself  is  concerned.  To  hold 
otherwise  would,  in  my  opinion,  involve  an  absolute  and 
irreconcilable  contradiction  between  the  several  clauses  in 
section  8  of  the  act  and  would  render  meaningless  the  express 
provision  of  that  section  that  a  compound  known  as  _  an 
article  of  food  under  its  own  distinctive  name,  not  an  imita¬ 
tion  of,  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of, 
another  article,  properly  labeled  with  the  place  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  not  containing  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious 
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ingredients,  sliall  not  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded.  Obviously 
if  the  article  contains  the  same  constituents  as  those  normally 
and  replarly  contained  under  the  distinctive  name  under 
which  it  is  sold  and  under  which  it  is  known  to  the  public 
the  distinctive  name  indicating  this  distinctive  article  it  is 
not  mislpdng,  iret,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to  directly  inform 
the  public  that  it  is  the  specific  article  which  the  public  knows 
under  that  name  and  desires  to  buy. 

It  results  from  the  facts  hereinbefore  found  from  the 
undisputed  evidence  that  insofar  as  the  libel  charges  the  mis¬ 
branding  of  the  Coca  Cola  by  reason  of  any  false  statement 
or  suggestion  contained  in  the  name  itself,  the  claimant’s 
motion  for  peremptory  instructions  must  be  sustained. 

8.  It  also  results  from  what  has  been  heretofore  stated 
that  insofar  as  the  libel  charges  that  the  Coca  Cola  is  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  being  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for 
sale-  under  the  distinctive  name  of,  another  article,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  the  case, 
the  claimant’s  motion  for  peremptory  instructions  insofar 
as  this  charge  of  the  libel  is  concerned,  must  also  be  sustained 

4.  With  reference  to  the  charge  that  the  Coca  Cola  was 
misbranded  by  reason  of  being  mixed,  colored  or  stained 
by  the  use  of  coloring  substance  whereby  damage  or  inferior¬ 
ity  of  the  mixture  was  concealed,  without  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  is  not  so  undisputed  as  to  constitute  the 
solution  of  this  question  a  mere  matter  of  law,  but  that  this 
question  should  be  left  to  the  jury  under  the  issues  raised 
by  the  pleadings.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  charge  in  the 
libel  is  concerned,  claimant’s  motion  must  be  overruled. 

5.  As  to  the  charge  in  the  libel  that  the  pictorial  design 
of  coca  leaves  of  the  labels  is  misleading  in  that  it  represents 
and  suggests  the  presence  of  the  substance  coca  in  the  “Coca 
Cola”  product,  I  have  had  great  difficulty.  While  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  true  that  under  the  provision  of  the  act  heretofore 
quoted,  that  no  compound  food  product  sold  under  its  own 
distinctive  name  should  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  when 
it  contains  no  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  and 
is  otherwise  sold  and  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  act, 
it  would  apparently  follow  as  a  matter  of  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  that  in  the  absence  of  any  added  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredient,  a  product  thus  sold  under  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  cannot  be  deemed  misbranded  upon  any  ground. 
I  have  concluded,  however,  that,  giving  a  fair  and  reasonable 
construction  to  the  somewhat  conflicting  provisions  of  the 
act,  it  was  only  intended  to  protect  an  article  sold  under 
its  distinctive  name  from  the  charge  of  misbranding  insofar 
as  any  statement  or  suggestion  contained  in  the  name  itself 
is  concerned,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
condemnation  of  the  article  so  misbranded,  even  though 
sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name,  if  in  addition  to  such 
distinctive  name  the  label  contains  other  misleading  state¬ 
ments,  designs  or  devices.  Without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  pictorial  design  on  the  label  in  question  is 
misleading  in  any  particular  as  to  the  presence  of  coca  leaves 
or  any  ingredient  or  quality  derived  therefrom,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  under  the  evidence  in  the  case  this  is  not  purely 
a  question  of  law,  but  is  a  question  of  fact  which,  under 
all  the  evidence,  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury  for  its  de¬ 
termination.  Therefore,  insofar  as  the  charge  of  misbrand¬ 
ing  based  upon  the  pictorial  design  of  coca  leaves  upon  the 
label  is  concerned,  the  claimant’s  motion  for  peremptory 
instructions  will  be  overruled. 

To  the  extent  hereinabove  stated  the  claimant’s  motion 
for  peremptory  instructions  is  accordingly  sustained ;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  overruled. 


COCOA  PRODUCTS  INJURIOUS  TO  CHILDREN. 

M.  Variot,  a  French  physician,  asserts  that  cocoa 
products  may  prove  harmful  to  young  children.  They 
are  said  tO'  like  the  taste  of  such  products  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  develop  a  distaste  for  other  kinds  of 
food,  and  in  this  way  their  nutrition  suffers.  The 
child’s  appetite  diminishes,  the  child  becomes  pale,  and 
there  is  a  loss  of  physical  energy,  if  not  an  actual  loss 
of  flesh.  In  various  ways  there  is  an  arrest  of  de¬ 
velopment,  but  this  ceases  as  soon  as  the  cocoa  is 
withdrawn  from  the  dietary.  It  is  further  said  that 
cocoa  is  difficult  to  digest  on  account  of  its  richness 
in  fatty  matter,  and  that  its  vogue  as  a  food  for  chil¬ 
dren  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  alimentary  quali¬ 
ties. — Good  Health  Magazine: 
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GOVERNMENT  LOSES  FROZEN  EGG  CASE. 


After  listening'  to  the  summing  up  of  counsel  for 
the  Government  and  the  defense  in  the  frozen  egg  case 
Judge  Cross  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  on  March  27th,  rendered  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  H.  J.  Keith  Company,  the  de¬ 
fendants.  The  court  in  its  opinion  remarked  that  the 
prosecution,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof  rested, 
not  only  failed  to  prove  its  case,  but  that  the  defense 
with  a  preponderance  of  evidence  established  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Counsel  for  tlie  Government,  in  opening  his  argu¬ 
ment,  reminded  the  court  that  this  was  a  test  case.  In 
this  light  the  decision  of  Judge  Cross  is  considered 
of  great  importance.  It  practically  upsets  the  bac¬ 
teriological  tests  and  standards  employed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  determining  the  fitness  of  food  products. 
It  establishes  specifically  that  the  high  count  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  an  egg  is  no  proof  that  such  an  egg  is  “decom¬ 
posed,  filthy  and  putrid.”  It  also  clears  the  frozen 
egg  industry  of  charges  that  its  products  consisted 
of  “rots”  and  “spots.” 

The  Government  based  its  case  on  the  allegation 
that  the  eggs  seized  were  “decomposed.”  Experts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  bacteriologists  employed 
by  the  Government  for  this  special  purpose  testified 
that  an  analysis  of  the  Keith  eggs  showed  that  they 
contained  from  100,000  to  10,000,000  bacteria  of  the 
colon  type  per  cubic  centimeter  and  that  the  injection 
of  five-tenths  of  a  gram  of  this  product  into  guinea 
pigs  killed  these  animals  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  experts  argued  that  the  guinea  pigs  died  because 
the  egg  product  with  which  they  were  injected  was 
“decomposed.”  There  was  considerable  misunder¬ 
standing,  however,  as  to  whether  they  meant  decom¬ 
posed  in  the  scientific  or  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

The  frozen  egg  shipment  seized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  known  as  sugared  canned  frozen  egg,  which 
was  specially  prepared  on  contract  by  the  Seymour 
Packing  Co.,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  for  the  Waldorf  Pound 
Cake  Co.  The  product  contains  10  per  cent  of  sugar. 
In  seizing  the  merchandise  the  Government  alleged 
that  the  H.  J.  Keith  Company,  sales  agents  of  the 
Seymour  Packing  Company,  has  violated  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  articles  of  Section  7  of  the  Pure  P'ood  and 
Drug  Act : 

“If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  article. 

“If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any 
portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufac¬ 
tured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  deceased  ani¬ 
mal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter.” 

The  witnesses  that  testified  for  the  defendants  were 
Dr.  H.  D.  Pease,  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories,  New 
York;  E.  O.  Jordan,  professor  of  bacteriology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  Charles  E.  A.  Winslow,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biology  of  the  City  College  of  New  York; 
George  W.  Talley,  teacher  of  baking  in  the  Normal 
School,  Trenton  ;  E.  S.  Keith,  assistant  professor  of 
bacteriology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  ;  Leo  F.  Rettger,  assistant  professor  of  bac¬ 
teriology^  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale;  M. 
J.  Rosenan,  professor  of  preventive  medicine  and 
hygiene  at  Harvard ;  Otto  Folin,  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry,  Harvard ;  William  T.  Sedgwick,  professor  of 
biolog}'  and  lecturer  on  sanitary  science  and  public 


health  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;. 
Herbert  C.  IMorris,  employed  as  salesman  and  demon¬ 
strator  by  the  H.  J.  Keith  Company,  and  Maria  W. 
Howard,  assistant  professor  of  household  economics 
at  Simmonds  College. 

Dr.  Pease  was  the  first  witness  on  the  stand.  He 
testified  that  the  had  smelled  and  tasted  of  each  of 
the  342  cans  seized  and  found  the  taste  and  odor  to 
be  normal.  He  said  he  had  a  custard  made  of  the 
seized  eggs  and  ate  it  and  it  tasted  entirely  good.  He 
showed  that  a  much  larger  number  of  bacteria  could 
grow  in  an  egg  and  not  cause  decomposition  than  had 
been  shown  by  the  Government  to  be  present  in  the 
seized  eggs. 

Professor  Jordan  was  the  next  witness  called.  He 
declared  that  the  number  of  bacteria  in  an  egg'  does 
not  indicate  whether  the  egg  is  bad  or  not.  He  stated 
that  the  highest  number  of  bacteria  found  in  an  egg" 
was  1,500.000,000,  and  that  egg,  he  said,  was  rotten. 
The  largest  number  of  bacteria  found  in  a  good  egg, 
he  said,  was  1,360,000,000.  Witness  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  testified  that  the  largest  number  of  bacteria 
found  in  the  Keith  eggs  was  29,000,000. 

Professor  Winslow  took  the  stand  and  declared 
that  the  number  of  bacteria  of  the  B.  coil  group  does 
not  prove  decomposition.  The  fact,  he  said,  that  a 
guinea  pig  died  from  having  injected  in  him  egg  sub¬ 
stance  that  contained  B.  coil  does  not  prove  that  the 
substance  is  decomposed.  He  said  that  he  had  a  cake 
made  of  the  seized  eggs  and  found  it  tasted  good.  On 
cross-examination  Prof.  Winslow  explained  that  de¬ 
composition  is  caused  by  certain  organisms  known  as 
“etrefactive  anaerobes”  which  break  up  egg  substance. 

Prof.  Keith  informed  the  court  that  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  an  egg  does  not  prove  that  the  egg  is  de¬ 
composed.  This  statement  was  corroborated  by  al¬ 
most  every  witness  for  the  defence.  Prof.  Keith  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  had  scrambled  egg's  made  of  a  sample  of 
the  seized  eggs  and  found  them,  he  said,  quite  palat¬ 
able.  He  also  submitted  figures  showing  that  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  an  egg  depends  upon  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  summer  eggs  containing  the  highest 
number  of  bacteria.  The  testimony  of  Prof.  Leo  F. 
Rettger  and  Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenan  was  on  similar  lines. 

Dr.  Otto  Folin  was  called  to  testify.  He  said  that 
the  presence  of  ammonia  is  the  best  index  tO'  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  decomposition  In  a  substance.  A 
strictly  fresh  egg,  he  stated,  will  contain  from  1.3  to 
1.5  milligrams  of  ammonia  per  i-ioo  of  a  gram  of 
egg;  a  market  egg  will  contain  2.8  milligrams.  The 
amount  varies  from  2  to  4  milligrams.  After  exam¬ 
ining  eight  samples  of  Keith  eggs,  he  said  he  found 
that  they  contained  an  average  of  3.18  milligrams  of 
ammonia.  He  testified  that  the  appearance  of  an  egg 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  amount  of  ammonia 
it  contains. 

The  next  witness  to  take  the  stand  was  Dr.  Sedg¬ 
wick.  He  said  that  he  had  studied  chicken  embryol¬ 
ogy  for  years  and  believed  that  bacteria  may  enter  an 
egg  before  it  is  laid.  He  submitted  an  anatomical 
chart  of  a  hen  on  which  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  “oviduct”  connects  with  the  alimentary  canal, 
called  the  “cloaca”  and  thereby  makes  it  possible  for 
bacteria  like  B.  coil  which  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal 
to  contaminate  the  embryo  of  the  egg.  Dr.  Sedgwick 
also  testified  that  it  is  not  definitely  known  what  num- 
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ber  of  bacteria  is  necessary  in  an  egg"  to  cause  deconi- 
|x>sition.  On  cross  examination  be  declared  that  he 
didn't  believe  that  the  eggs  in  question  contained  both 
good  and  bad  eggs,  as  intimated  by  the  Government, 
hut  he  declared,  to  any  one  who  didn’t  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  eggs,  it  would  seem  as  a  very  plausible  ex¬ 
planation.  Rut,  he  added,  his  belief  after  examining 
the  Keith  eggs  was  that  they  were  all  right.  He  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  fact  that  the  eggs  contained  a  great 
numher  of  bacteria  by  pointing  out  that  most  of  the 
eggs  of  the  frozen  product  were  summer  eggs  which, 
he  said,  contain  more  than  the  average  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  germs. 

Miss  Maria  W.  Howard,  a  teacher  in  cooking,  told 
of  having  tasted  of  334  cans  of  the  seized  eggs  at  the 
^Merchants’  Refrigerating  Company’s  warehouses,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  and  they  were,  she  said,  splendid  eggs.  She 
enjoyed  it  so  much,  she  said,  that  that  day  she  went 
without  lunch.  She  told  the  court  how  she  had  super¬ 
vised  the  baking  of  cakes  with  the  Keith  eggs,  which 
cakes  were  previously  introduced  by  counsel  for  the 
defense  as  evidence.  The  court  smelled  these  cakes 
and  made  no  face.  These  cakes  were  passed  around 
the  court  room  and  many  people  present,  including 
counsel  and  witnesses  for  the  defense,  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  them.  Nobody  complained  either  about  the 
smell  or  the  taste  of  these  cakes. 

The  Court’s  Decision. 

Cross,  District  Judge,  orally: 

This  is  a  suit  brought  by  the  government  against  443  cans 
of  frozen  egg  product,  to  condemn  this  egg  substance,  under 
the  pure  food  law,  the  government  claiming  that  under  that 
law  the  article  must  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  in  two  re¬ 
spects — under  the  second  subdivision  of  section  7,  if  any  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article, 
and  under  the  sixth  subdivision  of  the  same  section,  if  it  con¬ 
sists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid  ani¬ 
mal  substance. 

The  charge  under  the  sixth  subdivision  of  section  7  has 
been  limited  so  that  only  the  word  “decomposed”  is  now  re¬ 
lied  upon.  A  bill  of  particulars  was  furnished  whereby  the 
words  “filthy”  and  “putrid”  were  eliminated.  So,  as  just 
stated,  there  remain  but  two  points  for  consideration — first, 
whether  any  substance  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  substituted 
for  the  article,  and.  second,  whether  the  food  product  under 
examination  has  been  shown  to  be  decomposed. 

It  has  been  admitted  in  the  case  that  this  egg  mixture  is  a 
food  product  and  that  it  was  transported  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  I  understand  that  no  question  is  raised  about  that. 

The  government  is  the  moving  party  herein  and  the  burden 
of  proof  therefore  rests  on  the  government  to  establish,  by  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  the  allegations  of  its  petition  of  for¬ 
feiture.  The  government  must  not'  only  establish  its  case  by 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  but,  this  being  a  case  involving 
the  forfeiture  of  property,  the  evidence  must  be  of  a  clear 
and  convincing  character. 

Under  the  second  clause  of  the  seventh  section  I  shall  dis¬ 
miss  the  government’s  charge  at  once.  I  do  not  think,  under 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  that  clause  has  been  violated ; 
that  is,  I  do  not  think  that  the  egg  product  in  question  is 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  second  subdivision  of 
section  7.  It  is  the  very  article  that  it  was  intended  to  be — • 
the  very  article  that  was  intended  to  be  made,  and  sugar  was  a 
part  of  the  article.  This  is  not  a  case  of  misbranding.  The 
article  is  made  under  a  patent,  or  at  least  a  similar  article  is 
patented,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  sugar 
under  the  circumstances  disclosed  adulterates  the  article 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  It  is  made  just  as  it  was 
ordered  and  as  it  was  directed  to  be  made ;  that  being  so,  it  is 
not  clear  why  sugar  adulterates  the  article  any  more  than  the 
putting  of  salt  and  pepper  into  canned  soup  would  adulterate 
that  article,  assuming  that  the  soup  was  to  be  seasoned. 

The  only  question  remaining,  therefore,  is  whether  this  egg 
product  was  decomposed  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  not  it  was  so  decomposed,  that  word  must 
be  given  its  ordinary  signification.  It  is  not  used  in  any 
technical  sense  here,  and  should  not  have  any  such  meaning 
given  it. 

The  question  is  whether  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
the  article  was  in  whole  or  in  part  decomposed.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  under  the  evidence. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  technical  testimony  given  by 
experts  upon  both  sides  of  that  question,  wliich  testimony,  as 
I  look  at  it,  is  in  direct  conflict.  Under  the  government’s  ex¬ 
pert  testimony,  the  substance  was  apparently  decomposed, 
while  if  you  look  at  the  other  expert  testimony,  that  in  behalf 
of  the  claimant,  it  certainly  could  not  be  so  considered. 

I  think  the  government  has  not  sustained  the  burden  of 
proof  which  rested  upon  it  to  show,  under  the  expert  testi¬ 
mony,  that  this  egg  product  was  decomposed  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  if  we  look  at  what  might  be  called  the  lay  tes¬ 
timony— the  testimony  as  to  tasting,  smelling  and  baking  or 
the  practical_  uses  of  the  substance — it  has  likewise  failed.  I 
think  the  claimant  has  really  Ijorne  the  burden  of  proving  that 
this  egg  product  was  not  decomposed.  The  government  has 
not,  therefore,  sustained  the  burden  of  proof  wliich  rested 
upon  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  clear  weight  of  all  testimony 
given  is  with  the  claimant  and  not  with  the  government,  and 
accordingly  my  finding  is  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 


COST  AND  NUTRITION. 

The  cost  of  an  article  of  food  is  no  true  guide  as  to  its 
real  nutritive  value.  For  example,  a  glass  of  pure  milk, 
with  bread  and  butter,  an  egg  and  a  dish  of  fruit,  costing 
all  told  25  cents,  is  a  much  better  meal  for  the  average  person 
than  a  big  sirloin  steak,  which  with  “trimmings”  will  cost 
five  times  as  much.  The  trouble  with  many  people  is  they 
are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  food  that,  while  it  tickles 
or  pleases  their  palates,  is  yet  of  no  more  value  than  that 
costing  much  less.  A  pound  of  protein  or  fat  from  a  tender¬ 
loin  steak  at  28  cents  a  pound  contains  no  more  nutrition 
than  the  same  amount  from  the  shoulder  or  round  at  less 
than  half  the  expense.  Even  in  these  days  of  high  prices 
25  cents  will  buy  meat  enough,  with  vegetables  added,  to 
make  a  savory  and  nourishing  stew  for  six  persons ;  and  the 
entire  cost,  including  bread,  butter,  coffee  and  vegetables, 
need  not  exceed  10  cents  per  person. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION,  by 
Henry  C.  Shemian,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Columbia 
University. 

This  work,  just  recently  from  the  press  of  the 
MacMillen  Company,  publishers.  New  York,  presents 
a  very  valuable  and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
position,  structure  and  nutritive  value  of  foods. 

It  is  a  well  bound  book  of  over  300  pages,  attract¬ 
ively  written  and,  unlike  most  text  books,  very  read¬ 
able.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  medical  man  and 
chemist  is  the  introductory  chapter  on  “Organic  Food 
Stuffs”  giving  the  new  protein  nomenclature,  revised 
and  adopted  by  the  American  Physiological  Society 
and  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists. 
“The  Fuel  Value  of  Foods,”  another  interesting  and 
valuable  chapter,  compares  the  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  nutrients  on  the  basis  of  food  values,  re¬ 
plete  with  a  table  of  the  fuel  values  of  the  different 
foods  expressed  in  terms  of  calories. 

Several  pages  are  given  to  a  complete  appendix  al¬ 
phabetically  arranged,  consisting  of  a  series  of  tables 
giving  the  chemical  composition,  the  percentage  of 
proteins,  fat  and  carbohydrates  contained  therein,  and 
the  fuel  value  of  all  the  edible  organic  foods.  Not 
alone  to  the  physician  and  chemist  does  this  appeal 
but  to  everyone  who  realizes  the  importance  of  food 
and  nutrition  as  chief  factors  in  health  and  disease. 

Conditions  affecting  food  requirement,  such  as  size 
and  shape  of  the  body ;  the  amount  of  food  required  in 
relation  to  age  and  growth ;  the  influence  of  muscular 
and  brain  work  in  regulating  a  dietary  standard,  all 
of  which  is  of  practical  interest  to  everyone  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  pages  of  this  valuable  little  book. 
Price,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
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GOVERNMENT  WINS  FIRST  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISION  ON  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT. 


No.  519. — October  Term,  1910. 

Hipolite  Egg  Company,  Claimant  of  Fifty  Cans, 
more  or  less,  of  Preserved  Eggs,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 
vs.  The  United  States. 

In  error  to  and  on  appeal  from  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois. 

[March  13,  1911.] 

Mr.  Justice  McKenna  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

The  case  is  here  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  District  Court. 

On  March  ui,  1909,  the  United  States  instituted  libel 
proceedings  under  section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  30,  1906,  (34  Stat.  L.  768,)  against  fifty  cans  of 
preserved  whole  eggs,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Hipolite  Egg  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  eggs,  before  the  shipment  alleged  in  the  libel, 
were  stored  in  a  warehouse  in  St.  Louis  for  about  five 
months,  during  which  time  they  were  the  property  of 
Thomas  &  Clark,  an  Illinois  corporation  engaged  in 
the  bakery  business  at  Peoria,  Ill. 

Thomas  &  Clark  procured  the  shipment  of  the  eggs 
to  themselves  at  Peoria,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  them 
placed  the  shipment  in  their  storeroom  in  their  bakery 
factory  along  with  other  bakery  supplies.  The  eggs 
were  intended  for  baking  purposes,  and  were  not  in¬ 
tended  for  sale  in  the  original,  unbroken  packages  or 
otherwise,  and  were  not  so  sold.  The  Hipolite  Egg 
Company  appeared  as  claimant  of  the  eggs,  intervened, 
filed  an  answer  and  defended  the  case,  but  did  not 
enter  into  a  stipulation  to  pay  costs. 

Upon  the  close  of  libellant’s  evidence,  and  again  at 
the  close  of  the  case,  counsel  for  the  Egg  Company 
moved  the  court  to  dismiss  the  libel  on  the  ground  that 
it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  court,  as  a 
Federal  court,  had  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed  against 
or  confiscate  the  eggs,  because  they  were  not  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  for  sale  within  the  meaning  of 
section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  reason  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  shipment 
had  passed  out  of  interstate  commerce  before  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  eggs,  because  it  appeared  that  they  had  been 
delivered  to  Thomas  &  Clark  and  were  not  intended 
to  be  sold  by  them  in  the  original  packages  or  other¬ 
wise. 

The  motions  were  overruled  and  the  court  proceeded 
to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  and  entered  a  decree 
finding  the  eggs  adulterated,  and  confiscating  them. 
Costs  were  assessed  against  the  Egg  Company. 

The  decree  was  excepted  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  was  without  jurisdiction  in  rem  over  the  subject 
matter,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  the  court  was 
without  jurisdiction  to  enter  judgment  in  personam 
against  the  Egg  Company  for  costs. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  being  chal¬ 
lenged,  the  case  comes  here  directly. 

Section  2  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  prohibits  the 
introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  from  any 
other  State  or  Territory  of  any  article  of  food  or 
drugs  which  is  adulterated,  and  makes  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  for  any  person  to  ship  or  deliver  for  ship¬ 
ment  such  adulterated  article,  or  who  shall  receive 
such  shipment,  or,  having  received  it,  shall  deliver  it 
in  original  unbroken  packages  for  pay  or  otherwise. 


In  giving  a  remedy  section  10  provides  that  if  “any 
article  of  food  that  is  adulterated  and  is  being  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  State  ...  to  another  for  sale, 
or,  having  been  transported,  remains  unloaded,  unsold, 
or  in  original  unbroken  packages,  .  .  .  shall  be 

liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  district  where  the  same 
is  found,  and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process  of 
libel  for  condemnation  .  .  .  The  proceeding  of 

such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
the  proceedings  in  admiralty  .  .  .  and  all  such 

proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.” 

The  shipment  to  Thomas  &  Clark  consisted  of  130 
separate  cans,  each  can  corked  and  sealed  with  wax. 
The  eggs  were  intended  to  be  used  for  baking  pur¬ 
poses.  The  only  can  sold  was  that  sold  to  the  in¬ 
spector  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  eggs  analyzed. 
They  contained  approximately  two  per  cent  of  boric 
acid,  which  the  court  found  was  a  deleterious  ingred¬ 
ient,  and  adjudged  that  they  were  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30, 
1906,  (34  Stat.  L.  771.) 

The  Egg  Company,  whilst  not  contending  that  the 
shipment  of  the  eggs  was  not  a  violation  of  section  2 
of  the  act,  and  a  misdemeanor  within  its  terms,  and  not 
denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  it,  presents 
three  contentions :  ( i )  Section  10  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  does  not  apply  to  an  article  of  food  which 
has  not  been  shipped  for  sale,  but  which  has  bep’^ 
shipped  solely  for  use  as  raw  material  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  some  other  product.  (2)  A  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  rem  un¬ 
der  section  10  against  goods  that  have  passed  out  of 
interstate  commerce  before  the  proceeding  in  rem  was 
commenced.  (3)  The  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  enter 
a  personal  judgment  against  the  Egg  Company  for 
costs. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  of  these  contentions 
that  they  insist  that  the  remedies  provided  by  the  stat¬ 
ute  are  not  coextensive  with  its  prohibitions,  and 
hence  that  it  has  virtually  defined  the  wrong  and  pro¬ 
vided  no  adequate  means  of  punishing  the  wrong  when 
committed.  Promising  this  much,  we  proceed  to  their 
consideration  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  pre¬ 
sented.  The  following  cases  are  cited  to  sustain  the 
first  contention:  United  States  v.  Sixty-five  Casks  of 
Liquid  Extracts,  170  Fed.,  affirmed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  United  States  v.  Knowlton  Dan- 
derine  Company,  175  Fed.,  1022,  and  United  States  v. 
Forty-six  Packages  and  Boxes  of  Sugar,  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia,  not 
yet  reported. 

The  articles  involved  in  the  first  case  were  charged 
with  having  been  misbranded  and  consisted  of  drugs 
in  casks,  which  were  shipped  from  Detroit,  Michigan, 
to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  there  tO'  be  received  by 
the  Knowlton  Danderine  Company  in  bulk  in  carload 
lots  and  manufactured  into  danderine,  of  which  no  sale 
was  to  be  made  until  the  casks  should  be  emptied  and 
the  contents  placed  in  properly  marked  bottles. 

It  was  contended  that  the  articles,  not  having  been 
shipped  in  the  casks  for  the  purpose  of  sale  thus  in 
bulk,  but  shipped  to  the  owner  from  one.  State  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  being  bottled  into  small 
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packages  suitable  for  sale,  and  when  so  bottled  to  be 
labeled  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act, 
were  not  transported  for  sale,  and  were  therefore  not 
subject  to  libel  under  section  lo  of  the  act. 

The  contention  submitted  to  the  court  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  statute.  The  court,  however,  based  its 
decision  upon  the  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  pro¬ 
hibit  one  from  manufacturing  a  product  in  a  State 
and  removing  it  to  another  State  “for  the  purpose  of 
personal  use  and  not  sale,  or  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  other  articles,  to  be  legally 
branded  when  so  manufactured;”  and  concluded  in¬ 
dependently,  or  as  construing  the  statute,  that  the  Dan- 
derine  Company,  being  the  owner  of  the  property, 
shipped  it  to  itself  and  did  not  come  within  any  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  statute.  The  case  was  affirmed  by 
tne  Circuit  Court  of  xAppeals,  175  Fed.  1022.  The 
court,  however,  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress.  It  decided  that  the  facts  did  not  exhibit 
a  case  within  the  purpose  of  the  statute,  saying:  “No 
attempt  to  evade  the  law,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
or  by  subterfuges,  has  been  shown,  it  appearing  that 
the  manufacturer  had  simply  transferred  from  one 
point  to  another  the  product  he  was  manufacturing  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  preparation  of  the  same 
for  the  market.  Under  the  circumstances  disclosed 
in  this  case,  having  in  mind  tiie  object  of  the  Congress 
m  enacting  the  law  involved,  we  do  not  think  the 
liquid  extracts  proceeded  against  should  be  forfeited. 
In  reaching  this  conclusion  we  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  consider  other  questions  discussed  by  counsel  and 
referred  to  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.” 

In  United  States  v.  Forty-six  Packages  and  Boxes 
of  Sugar  the  court  construed  the  statute  as  applying 
only  to  transportation  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  To  ex¬ 
plain  its  view  the  court  said :  “Following  the  words 
‘having  been  transported’  is  an  ellipse,  an  omission  of 
words  neces.5ary  to  the  complete  construction  of  the 
sentence.  These  words  are  found  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  section  and,  when  supplied,  the  clause 
under  which  this  libel  is  filed  reads  and  means,  ‘any 
article  of  food,  drug  or  liquor  that  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  having  been 
transported  from  one  State  to  another  for  sale  [Italic 
ours],  remains  unloaded,  unsold,  or  in  original,  un¬ 
broken  packages,  .  .  .  shall  be  liable,’  ”  etc.  And 

the  court  was  of  opinion  that  this  view  was  in  accord 
with  the  other  two  cases  which  we  have  cited.  This 
may  be  disputed.  It  may  well  be  considered  that  there 
is  no  analogy  between  an  article  in  the  hands  of  its 
owner  or  moved  from  one  place  to  another  by  him,  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  subject  to  the 
statute  and  to  be  branded  in  compliance  with  it,  and 
an  adulterated  article  itself  the  subject  of  sale  and 
intended  to  be  used  as  adulterated  in  contravention  of 
the  purpose  of  the  statute. 

A  legal  analogy  might  be  insisted  upon  if  cakes  and 
cookies,  which  are  the  compounds  of  eggs  and  flour 
which  the  record  presents,  could  be  branded  to  apprise 
of  their  ingredients  like  compounds  of  alcohol.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  to  keep  adulterated  articles  out 
of  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce,  or,  if  they 
enter  such  commerce,  to  condemn  them  while  being 
transported  or  when  they  have  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion,  provided  they  remain  unloaded,  unsold  or  in 
original  unbroken  packages.  These  situations  are  clear¬ 
ly  separate,  and  we  cannot  unite  or  qualify  them  by 
the  purpose  of  the  owner  to  be  a  sale.  It,  indeed,  may 
be  asked  in  what  manner  a  sale.  The  question  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  might  accept  the  condition,  and  yet  the 


instances  of  this  recprd  be  within  the  statute.  All 
articles,  compound  or  single,  not  intended  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  producer,  are  designed  for  sale,  and, 
because  they  are,  it  is  the  concern  of  the  law  to  have 
them  pure. 

It  is,  however,  insisted  that  “the  proceeding  in  per¬ 
sonam  authorized  by  the  law  was  intended  to,  and  no 
doubt  is,  capable  of  giving  full  force  and  efifect  to  the 
law and,  further,  that  a  producer  in  a  State  is  not 
interested  in  an  article  shipped  from  another  State 
which  is  not  intended  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  con¬ 
sumption  until  it  is  manufactured  into  something  else. 
The  argument  is  peculiar.  It  is  certainly  to  the  interest 
of  a  producer  or  consumer  that  the  article  which  he 
receives,  no  matter  whence  it  come,  shall  be  pure,  and 
the  law  seeks  to  secure  that  interest,  not  only  through 
personal  penalties,  but  through  the  condemnation  of 
the  article  if  impure.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
the  remedies,  nor  are  they  dependent.  The  Three 
Friends,  166  U.  S.  i,  49. 

The  first  contention  of  the  Egg  Company  is,  there¬ 
fore,  untenable. 

2.  Under  this  contention  it  is  said  that  “the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  in  cjuestion  can  go 
no  farther  than  the  power  given  to  Congress  under 
which  it  was  enacted,”  and  that  the  District  Court, 
therefore,  “had  no  jurisdiction  in  rem  because  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure  the  eggs  had  passed  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  mass  of  property  in  the  State  and  out  of  the  field 
covered  by  interstate  commerce.” 

Toi  support  the  contention.  Waring  v.  The  Mayor,  8 
Wall,  no,  is  cited.  That  case  involved  the  legality  of 
a  tax  imposed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Mobile 
upon  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  ec[ual  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  their 
sales,  whether  the  merchandise  was  sold  at  public  or 
private  sale.  Waring  was  fined  for  non-payment  of 
the  tax,  and  he  brought  suit  to  restrain  the  collection 
of  the  fine,  alleging  that  he  was  exempt  from  the  tax 
on  the  ground  that  the  sales  made  by  him  were  of 
merchandise  in  the  original  packages,  as  imported 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  which  was  purchased  by 
him,  in  entire  cargoes,  of  the  consignees  of  the  import¬ 
ing  vessels  before  their  arrival,  or  while  the  vessels 
were  in  the  lower  harbor  of  the  port.  He  obtained 
a  decree  in  the  trial  court  which  was  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  A  writ  of 
error  was  sued  out  from  this  court  and  the  decree  was 
affirmed,  on  the  ground  that  Waring  was  not  the  ship¬ 
per  or  consignee  of  the  imported  merchandise  nor  the 
first  vendor  of  it,  and  it  was  the  settled  law  of  the 
court  “that  merchandise  in  the  original  packages  once 
sold  by  the  importer  is  taxable  as  other  property,”  cit¬ 
ing  Broivn  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  443;  Almy  v.  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  24  How.  173;  Pervear  v.  Commonwealth,  5 
Wall.  479.  This  also  wag  said : 

“When  the  importer  sells  the  imported  articles,  or 
otherwise  mixes  them  with  the  general  property  of  the 
State  by  breaking  up  the  packages,  the  state  of  things 
changes,  as  was  said  by  this  court  in  the  leading  case, 
as  the  tax  then  finds  the  articles  already  incorporated 
with  the  mass  of  property  by  the  act  of  the  importer. 
Importers  selling  the  imported  articles  are  shielded 
from  any  such  State  tax,  but  the  privilege  of  exemp¬ 
tion  is  not  extended  to  the  purchaser,  as  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  by  the  sale  and  delivery,  loses  its  distinctive 
character  as  an  import.” 

This  case  is  clear  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  facts  are 
not  the  same  as  those  in  the  case  at  bar. 

In  the  case  at  bar  there  was  no  sale  of  the  articles 
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after  they  were  committed  to  interstate  commerce,  nor 
were  the  original  packages  broken.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  insisted  that  we  need  go  no  farther  than  that  case 
for  the  rule  of  decision  in  this.  It  affirms  the  doctrine 
of  original  packages  which  was  expressed  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  previous  cases  and  has  been  expressed  and 
illustrated  in  subsequent  ones.  It  is  too  firmly  fixed 
to  need  or  even  to  justify  further  discussion,  and  we 
shall  not  stop  to  affirm  or  deny  its  application  to  the 
special  contention  of  the  Egg  Company.  We  prefer  to 
decide  the  case  on  another  ground  which  is  sustained 
by  well-known  principles. 

Tbe  statute  declares  that  it  is  one  ‘‘for  preventing 
.  .  .  the  transportation  of  adulterated  .  .  . 

foods  .  .  .  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein 

and,  as  we  have  seen,  section  2  makes  the  shipper  of 
them  criminal  and  section  10  subjects  them  to  confis¬ 
cation,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  destruction,  so  careful  is 
the  statute  to  prevent  a  defeat  of  its  purpose.  In  other 
words,  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  them,  and,  in  a  sense,  they  are  made  culpable 
as  well  as  their  shipper.  It  is  clearly  the  purpose  of 
the  statute  that  they  shall  not  be  stealthily  put  into 
interstate  commerce  and  be  stealthily  taken  out  again 
upon  arriving  at  their  destination  and  be  given  asylum 
in  the  mass  of  property  of  the  State.  Certainly  not, 
when  they  are  yet  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
transported  to  the  State,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
statute,  while  they  remain  “in  the  original,  unbroken 
packages.”  In  that  condition  they  carry  their  owm 
identification  as  contraband  of  law.  Whether  they 
might  be  pursued  beyond  the  original  package  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  say.  That  far  the  statute  pursues 
them,  and,  we  think,  legally  pursues  them,  and  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  but  little  discussion  is  necessary. 

The  statute  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and,  defining 
that  power,  we  have  said  that  no  trade  can  be  carried 
on  between  the  States  to  which  it  does  not  extend,  and 
have  further  said  that  it  is  complete  in  itself,  subject 
to  no  limitations  except  those  found  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  We  are  dealing,  it  must  De  remembered,  with  il¬ 
licit  articles,  articles  which  the  law  seeks  to  keep  out 
of  commerce,  because  they  are  "'.ebased  by  adulteration, 
and  which  punishes  them  (if  we  may  so  express  our¬ 
selves)  and  the  shipper  of  them.  There  is  no  denial 
that  such  is  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  the  only  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  power  to  execute  such  purpose  which  is 
urged  is  that  the  articles  must  be  apprehended  in 
transit  or  before  they  have  become  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  mass  of  property  of  the  State.  In  other  words, 
the  contention  attempts  to  apply  to  articles  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  commerce  the  rule  which  marks  the  line  between 
the  exercise  of  Federal  power  and  state  power  over 
articles  of  legitimate  commerce.  The  contention  misses 
the  question  in  the  case.  There  is  here  no  conflict  of 
national  and  state  jurisdictions  over  property  legally 
articles  of  trade.  The  question  here  is  whether  articles 
which  are  outlaws  of  commerce  may  be  seized  wher¬ 
ever  found,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be  contended 
that  they  are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  when  they  are  within  the  borders 
of  a  State.  The  question  in  the  case,  therefore,  is, 
What  power  has  Congress  over  such  articles  ?  Can  they 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  illegal  transportation 
by  being  mingled  at  the  place  of  destination  with  other 
property?  To  give  them  such  immunity  would  de¬ 
feat,  in  many  cases,  the  provision  for  their  confisca¬ 
tion,  and  their  confiscation  or  destruction  is  the  es¬ 
pecial  concern  of  the  law.  The  power  to  do  so  is  cer- 
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tainly  appropriate  to  the  right  to  bar  them  from  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  completes  its  purpose,  which  is 
not  to  prevent  merely  the  physical  movement  of  adul¬ 
terated  articles,  but  the  use  of  them,  or  rather  to  pre¬ 
vent  trade  in  them  between  the  States  by  denying  to 
them  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce.  And  appro¬ 
priate  means  to  that  end,  which  we  have  seen  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  are  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  articles 
at  their  point  of  destination  in  the  original,  unbroken 
packages.  The  selection  of  such  means  is  certainly 
within  that  breadth  of  discretion  which  we  have  said 
Congress  possesses  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316;  Lottery  Case,  188  U.  S.  321, 
355-' 

3.  Had  the  court  jurisdiction  to  adjudge  costs 
against  the  Egg  Company?  This  is  contended,  and  in 
support  of  the  contention  the  claimant  assimilates  this 
proceeding  to  one  in  admiralty.  In  consequence,  it 
may  be  supposed  of  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  that  the  proceedings  “shall  con¬ 
form,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings  in  ad¬ 
miralty,”  and  The  Monte  A,  12  Fed.  331,  and  The 
Alida,  Id.  343,  are  cited  as  deciding  that  in  a  proceed¬ 
ing  in  rent  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  assess  the 
costs  in  personam  against  the  claimant  who  simply  files 
an  answer,  but  who  does  not  enter  into  a  stipulatlion 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding.  Too  broad  a  de¬ 
duction  is  made  from  these  cases.  They  undoubtedly 
decide  that  a  process  in  rem  and  in  personam  cannot 
be  joined  in  admiralty  in  the  same  libel,  but  it  was  not 
neld  that  this  was  because  of  a  want  of  jurisdictional 
power  in  the  court.  Such  view  was  disclaimed  in  The 
Monte  A,  and  to  show  that  the  framing  of  a  libel 
against  the  owner  in  personam  and  against  the  vessel 
m  rem  was  not  jurisdictional,  the  court  said  that  a 
breach  of  contract  of  affreightment  could  have  been 
so  framed  "long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  in  admiralty.” 

It  is  stated  in  Benedict’s  Admiralty,  section  204,  that 
“the  distinction  between  proceedings  in  rem.  and  in 
personam  has  no  proper  relation  to  the  question  of  jur¬ 
isdiction.”  It  may  be,  as  stated  in  section  359  of  the 
same  work,  tnat  “in  a  suit  in  rem,  unless  some  one 
intervenes,  the  power  and  process  of  the  court  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  thing  itself  and  does  not  reach  either  the 
person  or  property  of  the  owner.”  If,  however,  the 
owner  comes  in,  or  an  intervenor  does,  his  appear¬ 
ance  is  voluntary.  He  becomes  an  actor  and  subjects 
himself  to  costs,  and  this  even  if  his  ownership  be 
averred  in  the  libel.  W aple  Proceedings  In  Rem,  page 
100  et  seq.  73;  United  States  v.  422  Casks  of  IVine,  i 
Pet.  547. 

And  such  seems  to  be  the  necessary  effect  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  Rules  26  and  34.  It  is  provided  (Rule  34)  that 
if  a  third  person  intervene,  for  his  own  interest,  he 
is  required  to  give  a  stipulation  with  sureties  to  abide 
the  final  decree  rendered  in  the  original  or  appellate 
court.  It  is  in  effect  conceded  that  if  such  a  stipula¬ 
tion  be  given,  a  judgment  for  costs  can  be  rendered. 
But,  upon  what  theory?  The  concession  confounds  the 
relation  between  the  stipulation  and  the  judgment,  and 
makes  the  security  for  the  payment  of  the  judgment 
the  source  of  jurisdiction  to  render  it — jurisdiction  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  contention,  which  the  court  does  not 
have  as  a  Federal  court. 

Even,  therefore,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  admiralty  law  are  to  apply  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  section  10,  we  think  the  court  had  jur- 
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isdiction  to  render  a  judgment  for  costs  against  the 
Egg  Company. 

So  far  our  discussion  has  been  in  deference  to  tlie 
contention  of  the  Egg  Company,  but  it  is  disputable  if 
the  certificate  presents  a  question  of  jurisdiction  as  to 
costs.  The  District  Court  gets  its  jurisdiction  of  the 
cause  from  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and 
whether  the  libel  may  be  in  rem  and  in  personam,  or 
whether  a  personal  judgment  for  costs  can  be  rendered, 
may  be  said  to  be  simply  a  question  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  section,  and  not  one  which  involves  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  court.  In  other  words,  the  rulings  of 
the  court  may  be  error  only,  not  in  excess  of  its  power. 
It  certainly  had  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  Egg 
Company. 

Decree  affirmed. 

True  copy. 

United  States  Department  of 
Ajfriculture 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION 


FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  NO.  131. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  the  dairy  division  of  the 
bureau  of  chemistry  has  been  conducting  an  extended  investi¬ 
gation  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  evaporated  milk  (i.  e., 
uns'weetened  condensed  milk)  and  the  character  of  the  milk 
used  by  the  manufacturers.  This  investigation  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  so  that  knowledge  has  been  obtained  of 
the  seasonal  variations  in  milk  from  herds  of  different  types 
and  the  different  manufacturing  methods  in  use,  as  well  as  of 
the  character  of  the  finished  product  from  many  sources. 

The  fault  of  the  standards,  as  approved  by  the  committee  on 
food  standards  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  and  the  Interstate  Food  Commission,  published  as 
Circular  No.  19  of  the  office  of  the  secretary,  lies  in  the  low 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  total  solids — namely,  27.5  per  cent. 
This  low  figure  the  board  believes  has  encouraged  the  use  of  a 
partially  skimmed  milk,  which  fact  is  amply  borne  out  by  the 
many  analyses  made  in  the  department.  Again,  this  standard 
of  28  per  cent  total  solids  in  Circular  No.  19  is  one  not  easily 
attained  in  all  localities  of  the  United  States  during  all  sea¬ 
sons  by  the  usual  methods  of  manufacture  under  ordinary 
working  conditions,  with  the  production  of  a  satisfactory 
marketable  article. 

Considering  the  natural  variations  in  the  richness  of  milk 
from  different  breeds  of  cows  and  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  practical  conditions  of  manufacture,  the 
department  has  decided  upon  the  following  requirements, 
which  it  considers  reasonable  and  just,  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture  and  composition  of  evaporated  milk  (i.  e.,  un¬ 
sweetened  condensed  milk)  : 

(1)  It  should  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fresh,  pure, 
whole  milk  of  healthy  cows,  obtained  by  complete  milking 
and  excluding  all  milkings  within  fifteen  days  before  calving 
and  seven  days  after  calving,  provided  at  the  end  of  this 
seven-day  period  the  animals  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  con¬ 
dition. 

(2)  It  should  contain  such  percentages  of  total  solids  and  of 
fat  that  the  sum  of  the  two  shall  be  not  less  than  34.3  and  the 
percentage  of  fat  shall  be  not  less  than  7.8  per  cent.  This 
allows  a  small  reduction  in  total  solids  with  increasing  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  milk  in  fat. 

(3)  It  should  contain  no  added  butter  or  butter  oil  incor¬ 
porated  either  with  whole  milk  or  skimmed  milk  or  with  the 
evaporated  milk  at  any  stage  of  manufacture. 

In  view  of  the  well  known  tendency  of  factory  analyses — 
often  of  necessity  made  rapidly  and  by  persons  not  skilled  as 
analysts — to  give  results  above  the  truth  with  respect  to  fat, 
and  especially  vtith  respect  to  total  solids,  manufacturers  are 
advised  always  to  allow  a  safe  margin  between  their  factory 
practice  and  the  above  stated  requirements  as  to  percentage 
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composition.  This  can  be  done  witliout  difficulty  in  all  locali¬ 
ties  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1911. 


FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  NO.  132. 

THE  USE  OF  H0M(X;ENIZEI)  BUTTER  AND  SKIMMED  MILK  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  ICE  CREAM. 

Inyestigations  have  shown  that  there  has  lately  come  into 
use  in  the  trade  an  apparatus  known  as  a  “  homogenizer,” 
which  has  the  faculty  of  so  disrupting  the  globules  of  fat  that 
a  whole  milk  homogenized  does  not  permit  the  separation  of 
the  cream  through  the  ordinary  gravity  methods.  In  like 
manner  butter  or  other  fat  and  skimmed  milk  passed  through 
the  homogenizer  form  a  product  from  which  the  butter  does 
not  separate  on  standing  and  which  resembles  in  its  other 
physical  characteristics  whole  milk. 

Investigations  have  further  shown  that  butter  and  skimmed 
milk  are  passed  through  the  homogenizer  to  form  a  so  called 
“cream,”  which  is  used  in  place  of  real  cream  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ice  cream. 

The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  skimmed  milk  and  butter 
fat  in  appropriate  proportions  passed  through  the  homogenizer 
are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  “milk”  or  the  name  of  “cream,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fat  which  is 
present.  The  board  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  product 
made  from  a  homogenized  butter  or  skimmed  milk  can  not  be 
properly  called  “ice  cream.” 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  28,  1911. 


FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  NO.  133. 

THE  COLORING  OF  GREEN  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
has  been  directed  to  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
green,  immature  citrus  fruits,  particularly  oranges,  which  have 
been  artificially  colored  by  holding  in  a  warm,  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  for  a  short  period  of  time  after  removal  from  the  tree. 
Evidence  is  adduced  showing  that  such  oranges  do  not  change 
in  sugar  or  acid  content  after  removal  from  the  tree.  Evi¬ 
dence  further  shows  that  the  same  oranges  remaining  on  the 
tree  increase  markedly  in  sugar  content  and  decrease  in  acid 
content.  Further,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  such  immature  oranges,  especially  by  children,  is 
apt  to  be  attended  by  serious  disturbances  of  the  digestive 
system. 

Under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  an  article  of 
food  is  adulterated  “if  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated, 
or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con¬ 
cealed.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  oranges  treated  as 
mentioned  above  are  colored  in  a  manner  whereby  inferiority 
is  concealed  and  are  therefore  adulterated. 

The  board  recognizes  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  of 
oranges  attain  maturity  as  to  size,  sweetness,  and  acidity  be¬ 
fore  the  color  changes  from  green  to  yellow,  and  this  decision 
is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  marketing  of  such 
oranges. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  28,  1911. 


THE  COLORED  TEA  QUESTION. 

The  Board  of  Food  and  Drugs  Inspection  has  decided  that 
it  will  permit  the  sale  of  all  colored  teas  which  enter  this 
country  prior  to  May  1.  After  May  1  large  and  small  pack¬ 
ages  of  tea  artificially  colored  or  faced  must  be  labeled  on 
each  container  to  show  the  presence  of  any  artificial  coloring 
or  facing  matter  therein. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

On  May  ist  the  offices  of  the  American  Food 
Journal  will  be  removed  from  its  present  quarters 
to  the  Chicago  Journal  Building,  15,  17,  19  and  21 
North  Market  street.  This  move  is  made  to  enable 
us  to  have  the  superior  advantages  of  the  news  service 
of  the  Chicago  Journal,  and  to  permit  an  increase  in 
office  space  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  onr 
business. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  JONES. 

Comment  in  these  pages  on  the  resignation  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner 
of  Louisiana,  was  deferred  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  learning  the  facts  in  the  case  in  time  to  give 
them  proper  treatment  last  month.  Accurate  infor¬ 
mation  has  since  come  to  hand,  however,  indicating 
that  Dr.  Jones  took  what  from  his  own  viewpoint  was 
the  only  course  open  to  him  in  resigning.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Food  Commissioner  on  the 
passage  of  the  Louisiana  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  under  what 
he  looked  upon  as  a  definite  understanding  of  his  au¬ 
thority,  powers  and  limitations  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Most  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact  in  the  course  of  his  duties  have  pronounced 
him  an  able,  honest  official. 

The  circumstance  that  precipitated  his  resignation 
was  the  condemnation  by  Dr.  Jones  of  a  quantity  of 
oysters  shipped  packed  in  ice,  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
law,  to  a  restaurateur  in  New  Orleans.  A  member 
of  the  State  Game  Warden’s  staff  detected  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law,  and  this  fact,  in  the  mind  of  the  ag¬ 
grieved  caterer,  was  sufficient  basis  for  an  appeal  to 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  who  acted  as  President  of  the  Board  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Oscar  C.  Dowling,  the  actual  Presi¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Kelly’s  action  was.  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Jones,  inimical  to  his  authority.  Thereupon  he  re¬ 
signed  his  office  of  Food  Commissioner.  Some  of  Dr. 
Jones’  partisans  have  raised  the  cry  of  politics,  be¬ 
cause  the  appeal  to  Secretary  Kelly  was  made  through 
a  local  “politician”  of  New  Orleans.  This  word  “pol¬ 
itics”  seems  to  have  a  banal  meaning  in  New  Or¬ 
leans — and  elsewhere.  Jn  our  purview,  politics  had 
little  to  do  with  the  misunderstanding  arising  between 
Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  ICelly.  The  State  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  Louisiana  placed  the  administration  of  the  law 


in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  This 
was  in  response  tO'  the  demands  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  interests  of  the  State,  which  saw  dis¬ 
aster  in  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  for  the 
purposes  of  the  law.  The  President  Of  the  State 
Board  of  PJealth  is  ex-officio  Food  Commissioner. 
As  such  he  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  acting 
J^'ood  Commissioner,  as  he  would  be  for  his  own  acts. 
Dr.  Jones’  appointment  was  made  on  account  of  his 
skill  in  chemistry  and  knowledge  of  conditions,  and, 
as  noted,  he  has  made  a  good  official.  Jn  the  present 
difficulty  he  has  had  the  active  support  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  of  New  Orleans,  who  have  asked  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  through  the  president  of  their 
organization,  for  a  reconsideration  of  its  action  in 
accepting  Dr.  Jones’  resignation.  So  far  the  request 
has  not  been  granted,  although  an  acting  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  as  a  successor  to  Dr.  Jones  has  not  been 
appointed.  Jn  a.  signed  statement  President  Dowling 
declared  that  there  had  been  friction  between  him¬ 
self  and  Dr.  Jones  as  to  the  scope  of  his  duties  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  incident  which  precipitated  the  resigna¬ 
tion. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this  distance, 
the  difficulty  is  due  to  a  failure  to-  prescribe  with  suf¬ 
ficient  definiteness  the  duties  of  the  acting  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  either  by  the  Louisiana  act  or  by  whatever 
other  authority  was  competent  to  make  such  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  by  which  what  appears  to  be  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  to  very  estimable  gentlemen  could  have  been 
very  easily  avoided.  The  facts  as  published  do  not 
reflect  discredit  on  Dr.  Dowling,  Dr.  ICelly  or  Dr. 
Jones,  in  spite  of  a  very  manifest  partisanship  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Orleans  newspapers. 


THE  IMMUTABILITY  OF  THE  DISTINC¬ 
TIVE  NAME. 

As  in  Attorney  General  Wickersham’s  opinion  in 
the  Canadian  Club  whisky  case,  the  court  in  the 
Coca-Cola  case,  recently  tried  in  Chattanooga,  up¬ 
holds  the  inviolability  of  the  principle  of  the  “distinc¬ 
tive  name”  and  hoMs  that  the  clause  covering  that 
feature  of  food  manufacture  in  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  x-\ct  is  intended  to  give  a  food  product  of 
an  artificial  character  marketed  under  a  distinctive 
name  “and  not  an  imitation  of  another  article  of  food” 
the  general  character  of  a  natural  product.  Jt  is  the 
first  judicial  pronunciamento  we  have  had  upon  this 
phase  of  the  law.  IMr.  Wickersham’s  opinion,  while 
embodying  judicial  features,  has  not  the  force  of  the 
decision  of  a  court.  The  Attorney  General’s  decision 
was  that  of  an  unauthorized  chancellor.  The  decision  in 
the  Coca-Cola  case  has  finality  and  the  weight  of  the 
judicial  function  of  the  court  to  back  it  up.  As  such 
we  may  accept  it  as  the  definite  and  authoritative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  bench  on  the  subject. 

Jt  is  but  a  step  further  for  the  court  to  declare  that 
the  word  “added”  in  Section  8  of  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  cannot  apply,  under  the  construction 
given  the  distinctive  name  clause,  to  any  recognized 
food  product  marketed  under  its  own  distinctive  name 
and  made  by  a  formula  standard  to  itself,  to  any  in¬ 
gredient  that  may  be  attached  as  injurious  or  dele¬ 
terious.  Under  this  phase  of  the  decision,  to  show 
that  an  ingredient  is  poisonous  or  deleterious  to  a 
degree  to  unfit  it  for  human  consumption  is  to  con¬ 
demn  the  whole  product.  Happily,  in  this  case  the 
ingredient  charged  as  being  added,  cafifein,  was  pretty 
conclusively  shown  by  the  expert  witnesses  for  the 
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defense  to  be  the  reverse  of  injurious  and  deleterious. 
We  may  conclude  that  caffein,  as  a  mild  stimulant,  is 
the  most  nearly  perfect  therapeutic  agent  in  that  class. 

Another  charge  made  against  Coca-Cola  was  ade¬ 
quately  refuted  in  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturer 
of  Merchandise  No.  5,  the  secret  compound  of  coca 
leaves  that  enters  into  the  article.  Without  disclosing 
the  secret  features  of  his  process,  and  thereby  destroy¬ 
ing  the  commercial  value  of  his  invention,  this  witness 
was  permitted  to  show  that  the  active  alkaloidal  prin¬ 
ciple  cocaine  was  entirely  eliminated  from  the  com- 
]X)und. 

The  cost  of  this  case  to  the  Coca-Cola  Company  is 
stated  to  be  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
this  enormous  expense  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  “added  caffein”  to  the  Coca-Cola  as  stated  in  the 
libel,  amounting  to  70,000  pounds  annually  in  the 
Coca-Cola  syrup,  was  not  deleterious,  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  prove  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  knew  and  it  was  shown  by  Government  sta¬ 
tistics  that  the  consumption  of  caffein  last  year  by  the 
American  people  in  the  form  of  coffee,  tea.  coca  and 
chocolate,  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  pounds  per 
week.  This  sixty  million  pounds  consumed  annually, 
according  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  theory,  was  perfectly  whole¬ 
some  and  non-in jurious,  but  the  mere  bagatelle  in 
Coca-Cola  was  not  only  poisonous  and  deleterious  but 
was  also  there  as  an  added  ingredient.  Might  we  not 
ask  how  long  will  this  irresponsible  faddist  and  politi¬ 
cal  doctor  be  allowed  to  continue  his  autocratic  inter¬ 
ference  with  legitimate  industries? 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOOD  ACT  URGED. 

An  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906, 
providing  for  appeals  in  food  cases  from  decisions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  a  board  of  three 
United  States  General  Appraisers  and  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals,  has  been  drafted  by  Francis  E. 
Hamilton  for  introduction  in  Congress  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  session  which  opens  early  next  month.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  petitions  urging  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  are  being  sent  by  importers  to  members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House. 

The  projected  legislation  contemplates  the  addition 
of  the  following  to  section  ii  of  the  Act  of  1906: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the 
time  of  the  hearings  as  directed  in  section  4  and  in  section  11, 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner,  consignee  or  party  from 
whom  samples  were  obtained,  of  his  decision  as  to  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Within  ten  days 
thereafter  the  said  owner,  consignee  or  party  from  whom 
samples  were  obtained  shall  have  the  right  to  protest  against 
such  decision,  in  writing,  setting  forth  fully  the  groitnds  for 
such  protest,  and  the  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  for 
decision  to  a  board  of  three  United  States  general  appraisers 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  board 
shall  grant  full  opportunity  to  the  owner,  consignee  or  party 
from  whom  samples  were  obtained  to  present  all  evidence  be¬ 
fore  it  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  such  appeal,  and 
the  decision  of  such  board  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
appealed  from  by  either  party  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals,  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  for  in 
customs  cases. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  formerly  solicitor  of  the  col¬ 
lector,  and  since  his  retirement  from  that  office  has 
made  pure  food  law  a  specialty.  Speaking  of  the 
amendment  he  said :  “Since  the  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  there  has  been  continually  in¬ 
creasing  complaint  because  there  exists  no  opportunity 
for  appeal  from  the  determination  of  questions  af¬ 
fecting  importations  by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  at  Washington.  The  right  to  be  heard  by 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  means  that  the  imiX)rter 
may  present  his  side  of  th^  case  to  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection,  Doctors  Wiley  and  Dunlap,  and 
Mr.  McCabe,  whose  decision  is  final  in  every  case. 
Following  that  decision,  if  adverse  to  the  importer,  the 
entire  matter  is  at  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  greatly  increasing 
the  expense  and  danger  to  the  importer.  If  for  any 
cause  the  importation  has  passed  out  of  the  control  of 
the  importer,  he  is  at  once  liable  on  his  pure  food 
bond  filed  with  the  collector,  and  has  no  defense  under 
the  terms  of  the  bond. 

“In  order  that  there  may  be  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  it  becomes  necessary  to  amend  the 
food  and  drugs  act.  In  no  other  branch  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  service  is  the  importer  excluded  from  this  right, 
and  in  order  that  this  bare  justice  may  be  granted  him, 
I  propose  to  seek  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
law  by  Congress  at  its  present  special  session.” 


PROGRESS  OF  FOOD  LEGISLATION. 

Readers  of  The  Americ.vx  Food  Journal  this 
month  will  observe  that  our  pag'es  are  increased  in 
number  and  contain  a  complete  synopsis  of  laws  in 
course  of  being  acted  upon  by  tbe  various  legislatures 
still  in  session.  In  addition  there  will  be  found  the 
complete  text  of  a  number  of  laws  passed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  affecting  food  manufacture  and  marketing. 
Other  laws  passed  and  in  force,  for  which  we  had 
not  sufficient  space  in  this  issue,  will  be  printed  in  full 
next  montb.  This  department  is  a  most  valuable  and 
an  entirely  exclusive  feature  of  the  American  Food 
Journal.  These  laws  will  be  found  in  no  other  pub¬ 
lication.  To  give  this  matter  space,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  omit  in  some  cases  and  curtail  in  others 
regular  departments  tO'  whose  preparation  we  have 
always  devoted  much  time  and  expense.  This  fact 
should  indicate  to  our  readers  the  importance  we  at¬ 
tach  to  a  wide  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
legal  features  of  the  general  subject  of  foods. 


PROF.  THEOBOLD  SMITH,  MEMBER  REF¬ 
EREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  EX¬ 
PERTS,  TO  TEACH  AT  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  BERLIN. 

Prof.  Theobald  Smith,  lately  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  as  member  of  the  Referee  Board  has  been 
appointed  as  Harvard  exchange  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  during  the  academic  year  of  1911-12. 

Dr.  Smith  is  professor  of  comparative  pathology  in 
the  medical  school.  He  received  his  degree  in  med¬ 
icine  from  Albany  Medical  College  in  1883  and  has 
since  won  distinction  in  his  chosen  field  of  pathology. 

In  1901  he  was  made  a  director  in  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  New  York. 


MICHIGAN’S  NEW  COMMISSIONER. 

Gilman  M.  Dame,  the  new  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Michigan,  recently  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Chase  S.  Osborn,  has  been  a  food  inspector 
since  1900.  He  is  the  first  commissioner  in  Michigan 
or  any  State  to  be  appointed  from  the  field  force. 
Mr.  Dame  was  born  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  in  1866,  but 
went  with  his  parents  when  a  child  to  Lebanon  Coun¬ 
ty,  Michigan,  where  he  has  resided  since.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  four  children. 
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PASSED  STATE  FOOD,  DAIRY,  DRUG  AND 

SANITARY  LAWS 

IDAHO 

AN  ACT 

To  prevent  the  maufacture,  sale  or  comportation  of  adulterated,  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous,  or  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  to  regulate  traffic  therein;  providing  for  inspectors  carrying 
out  its  provisions;  providing  penalties  for  violation  thereof;  repealing  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  con¬ 
flict  herewith. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
manufacture  within  the  State  of  Idaho  any  article  of  food, 
drugs,  medicine  or  liquor  which  contains  any  poisonous  or 
deleterious  substance  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and 
any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  same,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  such  offense  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  hned  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($5<J0,)  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for 
a  term  not  to  exceed  six  (6  )  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  keep 
for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Idaho  any 
article  of  food,  drug  or  liquor  which  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  any  person  who 
shall  sell,  keep  for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale  any  article  of  food 
or  drug  or  liquor  whicfi  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  therefore  as  provided  for  in  section  1  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  publish  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  this  act  or  other  laws 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
in  harmony  with  those  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  any  other  law  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  rules  and 
regulations  shall  include  the  collection  and  examination  of 
specimens  of  food,  medicine,  drugs,  liquors  and  drinks  manu¬ 
factured,  kept  for  sale,  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  Each  of  such  rulings  shall  be  in  writing  signed 
by  the  said  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  and 
shall  be  kept  on  file  in  his  office  and  be  open  to  inspection  on 
request;  and  before  any  such  ruling  shall  take  effect,  it  shall 
be  published  twice  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  state,  and,  when  so  made  and  published,  shall 
from  and  after  the  tenth  day  succeeding  the  date  of  the  last 
publication,  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  an  affidavit 
of  such  publication  setting  forth  the  said  ruling  in  full  and 
the  date  of  such  publication  thereof,  shall  be  made  bv  the 
publisher  of  such  newspaper,  or  by  the  agent  of  such  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  said  State  Dairy,  Food 
and  Sanitary  Inspector  in  his  office  with  the  original  of  such 
ruling  or  rulings ;  and  such  affidavit  of  publication  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  contained  and  of 
the  said  ruling  and  rulings  therein  set  forth ;  and  whenever, 
in  his  discretion,  such  action  is  advisable,  the  said  State  Dairy, 
Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  shall  have  authority  to  modify, 
change  or  abrogate  any  and  all  such  rulings,  and  to  issue 
new  rulings,  but  always  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  prescribed. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  term  “drug”  as  used  in  this  act  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  medicines  and  preparations  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopseia  or  National  Formulary  for  internal  or 
external  use  in  force  at  the  time  the  drug  is  prepared,  sold 
or  offered  for  sale,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  curing,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  disease 
of  either  man  or  other  animals,  whether  said  drug  be  simple, 
mixed  or  compounded.  The  term  “food”  as  herein  used  shall 
include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery  or 
condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  drink,  confectionery  or  condiment,  whether  dispens  ,d, 
mixed  or  compounded. 

Sec.  5.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated — 

In  case  of  drugs : 

1.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary,  it  differs  from 
the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  as  determined  by 


the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or 
National  Formulary,  official  at  the  time  of  investigation. 

2.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  under  which  it  is  sold. 

In  case  of  confectionery : 

1.  If  it  contains  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow, 
or  other  mineral  substance  or  poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or 
other  ingredients  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any 
vinous,  malt  or  spirituous  liquor  or  compound  or  narcotic 
drug. 

In  case  of  food : 

1.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  or  packed  with  it  so  as 
to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

2.  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part 
for  the  article. 

3.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

4.  If  it  be  mi.xed,  colored,  powdered,  polished,  coated  or 
stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  infeiiority  is  con¬ 
cealed,  or  if  by  any  means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of 
greater  value  than  it  really  is. 

5.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  dele¬ 
terious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to 
health;  Provided:  That  when,  in  the  preparation  of  food 
products  for  shipment,  they  are  preserv.d  by  any  external 
applications  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  preservative  is 
necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration  in  water, 
or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said  pre¬ 
servative  shall  be  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  package,  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  applying  only 
when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption. 

6.  If  it  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  diseased,  filthy, 
decomposed,  infected,  tainted,  putrid  or  rotten  animal  or 
vegetable  substance  or  article,  or  any  part  or  portion  of  an 
animal  diseased  or  otherwise  unfit  for  food,  whether  manu¬ 
factured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal 
or  one  that  had  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

7.  If  it  contains  methyl  or  wood  alcohol  or  any  of  its 
form. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  term  “misbranded,”  as  used  herein,  shall 
apply  to  all  drugs,  liquors  or  articles  of  food  or  articles  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label  of 
which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding 
such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or  substance  contained  there¬ 
in,  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  and 
to  any  food,  liquor  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded 
as  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 
That,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  an  article  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded — 

In  case  of  drugs : 

1.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of,  another  article. 

2.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other  con¬ 
tents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the  pack¬ 
age  fails  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quality  or 
proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin, 
alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral 
hydrate,  phenacetin,  acetanilid,  or  any  derivative  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  any  such  substances  contained  therein ;  Provided : 
That  the  drugs  and  medicines  dispensed  by  or  under  the  order 
of  a  physician’s  prescription,  intended  for  immediate  or  tem¬ 
porary  use,  need  not  bear  any  statement  on  the  package  as  to 
its  contents,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  law  of  this 
state. 

In  case  of  food: 

1.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of,  another  article. 
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2.  If  it  be  a  manufactured  article  of  food  or  foods  sold 
in  package  form,  and  is  not  distinctly  labeled,  marked  or 
branded  with  the  true  name  of  the  article,  and  with  either 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  place  of  manufacture  or 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  dealer  wdio  sells  the 
same;  if  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead 
the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not 
so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  con¬ 
tents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package;  or  if  the 
package  fails  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine, 
heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica, 
chloral  hydrate,  phenacetin  or  acetanhd,  or  any  derivitive  or 
preparation  of  any  such  substance  contained  therein. 

3.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms 
of  weight  or  measure,  the  net  weight  or  measure  is  not  plainly 
or  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

4.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any 
statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the 
substance  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design  or  de¬ 
vice  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular ;  Provided : 
That  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  In  the  case  of  mixture  or  compounds  which  may  be 
now,  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  known  as  articles  of 
food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imitation 
of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or 
brand  with  the  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article  has 
been  manufactured  or  produced. 

2.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as 
to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or 
blends,  and  the  words  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale;  Provided:  That  the  term  “blend,”  as 
used  herein,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like 
substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  in¬ 
gredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only ; 
And  Provided,  Further:  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manu¬ 
facturers  of  proprietary  foods,  which  contain  no  unwholesome 
added  ingredients  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  require,  to  secure 
freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding.  Labels  required 
by  this  act  shall  be  distinctly  printed  in  the  English  language 
in  legible  type  no  smaller  than  eight  point  heavy  Gothic  caps, 
and  shall  give,  in  continuous  list,  with  no  intervening  printed 
or  descriptive  matter,  the  true  and  correct  names  of  all  the 
constituents  of  such  mixtures,  compound,  combination,  imita¬ 
tion  or  blend,  and  if  artificially  colored  or  preserved,  the 
name  of  each  and  every  such  added  substance  shall  be  plainlv 
stated  on  the  label.  Such  label  shall  be  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  package,  and  in  plain  sight.  There  shall  be  such  a 
contrast  between  the  color  of  the  label  and  the  color  of  the 
ink  used  in  printing  the  label,  as  heretofore  provided,  that 
the  label  shall  be  easily  and  plainly  legible. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed 
by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  party  from 
whom  he  purchased  such  articles  to  the  effect  that  the  same 
is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act  designating  it.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall 
contain  the  name  and  addresses  of  the  party  or  parties  making 


the  sale  of  such  articles  to  the  dealer,  and  the  date  sold,  and 
in  such  case,  said  party  or  parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
prosecutions,  fines  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in 
due  course  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
Provided :  That  this  exemption  shall  not  apply  when  such 
dealer  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that  such  drugs,  liquors 
or  foods  so  sold,  offered  or  kept  for  sale  were  adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  dis¬ 
tribute  or  cause  to  be  distributed,  by  throwing  into  yards 
or  upon  porches  of  anv  private  or  public  house  in  this  state, 
any  free  samples  containing  drugs  which  are  or  may  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  human  system,  and  any  person  guilty  of  such 
offense  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  word  “person”  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
he  construed  to  include  and  import  both  the  plural  and  the 
singular,  as  the  case  demands,  and  shall  include  corporations, 
companies,  societies  and  associations.  Where  construing  and 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  act,  omission  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  any  officer,  agent  or  other  person  acting  for,  or  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  corporation,  company,  society  or  association 
within  the  scope  of  this  employment  or  office,  shall  in  every 
case  be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of 
such  corporation,  company,  society  or  association  as  well  as 
that  of  the  person. 

Sec.  10.  That,  for  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
suspected  violations  of  law,  the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspector,  or  his  duly  appointed  assistants,  shall  have 
access  to  all  places  where  any  article  of  food  or  other  article, 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  which  is  restricted,  regulated  or 
prohibited  by  this  act,  is  stored  or  prepared  for  sale,  or  may 
be  manufactured,  kept  for  sale,  or  sold,  and  to  places  where 
food  is  or  may  be  cooked,  prepared,  or  sold  or  kept  for  sale, 
to  or  for  the  public,  or  distributed  as  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  servants  or  agents,  including  public  and  private 
hospitals,  railroad  camps,  inns,  boarding  and  eating  houses, 
drinking  places,  dining  cars,  boats,  and  other  places  where 
any  of  said  articles  may  be  sold,  and  they  may  inspect  any 
packages,  articles  or  receptacle  found  therein  apparently  con¬ 
taining  any  article  of  food  or  ingredient  thereof,  or  any 
article,  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  which  is  restricted,  regu¬ 
lated  or  forbidden  by  this  act,  and  may  take  samples  there¬ 
from  for  analysis,  tendering  payment  therefor.  Any  person 
obstructing  such  entry  or  inspection,  or  failing,  upon  request, 
to  assist  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  standards  of  quality,  purity  and 
strength  for  food,  liquors,  drugs,  and  strong  drinks  that 
have  been  or  shall  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  standard 
of  purity,  quality  and  strength  for  foods,  liquors,  drugs  and 
drinks  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  fines,  exclusive  of  costs,  collected  by 
any  of  the  courts  of  this  state  as  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  this  act  or  any  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
proper  officers  of  said  court  to  the  State  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  who  shall  credit  the  same  to  the  Drug,  Food 
and  Sanitary  Fund.  Courts  imposing  fines  under  this  act 
shall  so  fix  the  same  that  the  fine  that  is  to  be  remitted  to 
the  state  and  the  costs  which  are  to  be  rendered  by  the 
county  shall  be  separately  stated. 

Sec.  13.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 


KANSAS 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SENATE  BILL  NO.  553. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  mill  products,  and  amending  section  9745  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1909,  and  re¬ 
pealing  said  original  section. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 


Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duties  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  mill  products  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  have 
only  the  following  standard  of  weights,  and  whenever  any 
of  the  following  articles  shall  be  contracted  for,  or  sold,  or 
delivered,  and  no  special  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made 
to  the  contrary,  such  sale  and  all  computations  for  payment 
or  settlement  therefor  shall  be  by  weight.  The  net  and  gross 
weight  shall  be  as  follows : 

Barrels  of  wheat  and  rye  flour,  in  w'ood,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds  net ; 


Half  barrels  in  wood,  ninety-eight  pounds  net; 

Half  barrels  in  cotton  sacks,  ninety-eight  pounds  gross; 
One-fourth  barrels  in  cotton  sacks,  forty-eight  pounds 
gross ; 

One-eighth  barrels  in  cotton  sacks,  twenty-four  pounds 
gross ; 

One-sixteenth  barrels  in  cotton  sacks,  twelve  pounds  gross ; 
Corn  meal  in  sacks,  thirty-five  pounds  gross ; 

Half  sacks,  seventeen  and  one-half  pounds  gross ; 
One-fourth  sacks,  eight  and  three-fourths  pounds  gross ; 
And  all  feed  made  from  cereals  of  any  kind,  whether  pure, 
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mixed  or  adulterated,  one  hundred  pounds  per  sack  gross ; 
And  the  following  articles  per  bushel : 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Wheat  . 

,  60 

Salt  . 

.  80 

Rye  . 

50 

Castor  beans . 

. 46 

Indian  corn  (in  the  ear). 

,  70 

Hemp  seed  . 

.  44 

Kaffir  corn  . 

,  56 

Native  blue  grass 

seed. . .  14 

Rice  corn  . 

.  56 

English  blue  grass 

seed..  22 

Corn,  shelled  . 

,  56 

Timoth}'  seed  .  . .  . 

.  45 

Sorghum  seed  . 

50 

Dried  peaches  .  . .  . 

.  33 

Buckwheat  . 

50 

Dried  apples  . 

.  24 

Barley  . 

48 

Green  apples  . 

.  48 

Malt  . 

32 

Unslacked  lime  .  . . 

.  80 

Oats  . 

32 

Plastering  hair,  unwashed  8 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Beans  . 

.  60 

Plastering  hair. 

washed. .  4 

Clover  seed  . . . . 

.  60 

Parsnips  . 

.  50 

Hungarian  and  millet  seed  50 

Carrots  . 

. 50 

Potatoes  . 

.  60 

Beets  . 

.  56 

Sw'eet  potatoes  . 

.  50 

Tomatoes  . 

.  56 

Turnips  . 

.  55 

Peaches  . 

.  48 

Flaxseed  . 

.  56 

Shelled  dried  peas.  . 

.  60 

Onions  . 

.  57 

Alfalfa  seed  ... 

.  60 

Sec.  3.  That 

said  original 

section  9745  of 

the 

General 

Statutes  of  1909  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  state  paper. 


HOUSE  BILL  NO.  190. 


An  Act  to  amend  section  11,  chapter  264,  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909,  relating  to  we'ghts  and  measures, 
and  regulating  the  same,  and  repealing  original  section  11. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 


Section  1.  That  section  11,  chapter  264,  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  1909,  being  section  9748,  General  Statutes  of  1909, 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  11.  Berries  and 
small  fruits,  whenever  sold  in  boxes,  shall  be  sold  in  boxes 
containing  standard  liquid  quart  or  liquid  pint,  and  if  said 
boxes  contain  less  than  this  amount,  the  information  must 


he  given  to  the  purchaser  by  such  package  being  labeled  with 
a  statement  of  the  net  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Original  section  11,  chapter  264,  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  Kansas,  1909,  being  section  9748,  General  Statutes 
of  1909,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  publication  in  the  official  state  paper. 


MONTANA. 


AN  ACT 

Forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  adulteraced  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs,  defin¬ 
ing  foods  and  drugs,  stating  wherein  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  food  and  drugs  shall  consist,  and 
'defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  relation  to  food  and  drugs,  their  inspection  purity 
and  misbranding;  constituting  local  and  county  health  officers,  local  and  county  food  inspectors,  regu¬ 
lating  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  their  preparation  for  food,  regulating  the  purity  of  milk  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be  handled,  providing  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  all  dairy 
cattle,  requiring  all  persons  conducting  any  business  in  which  food  products  are  handled  to  secure  a 
license,  without  cost,  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  providing  for  a  chemist  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  appropriating  money  therefor,  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  providing  an  appropriation  for  covering  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  providing  penal¬ 
ties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  repealing  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict 
herewith. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana: 


Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation,  within  this  state,  to  manufacture  for 
sale,  within  this  state  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  have  within 
his  or  their  possession  with  the  intent  to  sell  within  this 
state  any  drugs  or  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  The  term  “drug” 
as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  all  medicines  or  preparations 
recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary  for  internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance 
or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure, 
mitigation  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either  man  or  animals. 
The  term  “food”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  all  articles 
used  as  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or 
other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be 
deemed  as  adulterated — 

In  the  case  of  drugs : 

First — When  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary, 
if  it  differs  from  the  standard  strength,  quality  or  purity,  as 
determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  or  National  Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  Provided,  That  no  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  under  this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon  the  bottle,  box  or 
other  container  thereof,  although  the  standard  may  differ 
from  that  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary. 

Second — If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed 
standard  or  quality  under  which  it  is  sold. 

In  the  case  of  foods : 

First — In  the  case  of  confectionery,  if  it  contains  terra 
alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  sub¬ 
stance  or  poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredients  dele¬ 
terious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any  vinous,  malt  or 
spirituous  liquor  or  compound  or  narcotic  drug. 


Second — If  any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce,  or  lower,  or  injuriously  affect  its 
purity  or  strength. 

Third — If  any  substance  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  article. 

Fourth — If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  abstracted  from  it. 

Fifth — -If  it  contains  any  proportion  of  a  filthy,  diseased, 
decomposed,  putrid  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 
whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  in  the  case  of  milk,  if  it  is 
the  product  of  a  diseased  animal. 

Sixth — If  it  is  mixed,  colored,  coated,  polished,  powdered  or 
stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con¬ 
cealed,  or  whereby  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater 
value  than  it  really  is. 

Seventh— If  it  contains  any  added  poisonuos  or  other  add¬ 
ed  deleterious  ingredient. 

Eighth — If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic  or  preservative 
substance  except  common  salt,  saltpeter,  cane  sugar,  beet 
sugar,  vinegar,  spices,  or  in  smoked  foods,  the  natural  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  smoking  process,  or  other  harmless  preservatives 
whose  use  is  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
no  preservative  shall  be  used  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall 
designate. 

Section  3. — No  person  either  by  himself  or  by  his  servant  or 
agent  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another  person,  shall  sell, 
exchange  or  deliver,  expose  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange 
adulterated  milk,  or  milk  to  which  water  or  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  added,  milk  produced  from  cows  which  have 
been  fed  on  fermenting  refuse  from  distilleries,  breweries,  or 
sugar  factories  or  stable  bedding  or  barnyard  refuse,  provided 
that  fermenting  pulp  fed  in  conjunction  with  ground  alfalfa 
and  syrup  be  excepted,  or  from  sick  or  diseased  cows,  or  as 
pure  milk  from  which  the  cream  or  a  part  thereof  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  or  milk  collected  or  kept  or  handled  under  condi- 
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tioiis  which  are  not  cleanly  or  sanitary  and  which  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  milk  containing  less  than  eight  and  one-half  {SV2)  per 
cent  of  milk  solids,  exclusive  of  fat,  and  three  and  twenty-rive 
hundredths  (3.25)  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  or  milk  which  con¬ 
tains  any  added  color  preservative,  or  as  cream,  milk  contain¬ 
ing  less  than  twenty  (20)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Section  4.  No  butter,  cheese  or  other  milk  product  shall  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  state  unless  made  from  milk, 
the  sale  of  which  is  not  prohibited  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  of  this  Act;  provided,  that  cheese  made  from  skim 
milk  may  be  sold  as  “Skim  cheese”  when  branded  in  bold 
faced  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  height,  plainly  stating 
that  said  article  of  food  is  made  from  skim  milk  and  pro¬ 
vided,  further,  that  renovated  butter  or  butter  made  by  any 
other  process  than  that  of  churning  milk  salable  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  3  shall  be  branded  so  as  to  plainly  in¬ 
dicate  the  method  of  making  such  butter  and  the  contents 
thereof,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Section  5.  In  case  of  food  sold  by  weight  or  measure,  all 
measures  shall  be  in  gallons  or  fractions  thereof,  a  gallon  to 
contain  231  cubic  inches  and  each  fraction  of  a  gallon  to 
contain  its  corresponding  fraction  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  (231)  cubic  inches.  Where  weights  and  measures 
are  kated  in  pounds  and  ounces  they  shall  be  exclusive  of 
the  w'rapper  or  other  container  and  each  pound  shall  contain 
sixteen  (IG)  ounces,  each  ounce  containing  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  (437%)  grains.  Any  person  or 
persons,  firm  or  corporation  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
article  of  food  as  a  pound,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  except  by 
actual  weight,  the  net  weight  of  which  is  less  than  sixteen 
(IG)  ounces,  or  the  proper  multiple  thereof  to  represent  the 
number  of  pounds  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  any  person, 
persons,  firm  or  corporation  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
quantity  of  food  as  a  gallon,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  which 
does  not  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  (231)  cubic 
inches  net  measure  of  the  fraction  thereof  represented  by  the 
fraction  of  a  gallon  offered  for  sale  or  sold,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  G.  The  State  Veterinarian,  either  in  person  or  by 
his  deputies  shall  tuberculin  test  all  cattle  used  in  and  about  all 
dairies  in  the  State  of  Montana  at  least  once  during  each  cal¬ 
endar  year ;  and  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations  conducting 
a  dairy  in  his  state  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  a  certificate  for  each  cow  hereafter  added  to 
his  dairy,  which  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  a  veterinarian 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  shall  state  that 
such  cow  has  been  tuberculin  tested  by  him  and  found  to  be 
free  from  tuberculosis,  and  such  certificate  shall  contain  a  de¬ 
scription  of  such  COW',  which  description  shall  be  sufficiently 
complete  to  identify  the  cow_;  and  any  person,  firm  or_  cor¬ 
poration  using  any  cow  in  his  dairy,*  or  keeping  any  cow  in  his 
dairy  premises,  which  has  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and 
found  free  from  tuberculosis  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  selling  milk  from  diseased 
cows.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  any  person  shall  be  deemed 
as  conducting  a  dairy  who  offers  for  sale  any  milk  or  cream, 
or  who  sells  milk  or  cream  to  any  butter  factory,  creamery 
or  other  place  where  milk  products  or  milk  are  manufactured 
or  sold. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  unlaw'ful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  to  sell  within  this  state  or  to  have  with¬ 
in  his  or  their  possession  with  the  intent  to  sell  within  this 
state  for  human  food,  the  carcass  or  parts  of  the  carcass  of 
any  animal  which  has  been  slaughtered,  prepared,  handled  or 
kept  under  unsanitary  conditions ;  and  unsanitary  conditions 
shall  be  deemed  to  exist  whenever  and  wherever  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  conditions  are  found  to  appear,  towit ; 
If  the  slaughter  house  is  delapidated  or  in  a  state  of  decay;  if 
the  floor  or  side  walls  are  soaked  with  decaying  blopd  or  other 
animal  matter,  if  efficient  fly  screens  are  not  provided,  if  the 
drainage  of  the  slaughter  house  yard  is  pot  efficient,  if  mag¬ 
gots  or  filthy  pools  or  hog  wallow'S  exist  in  the  slaughter¬ 
house  yard  or  under  the  slaughter  house  floor,  if  the  water 
supply  used  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  or  preparing  of 
the  meat  is  not  pure  and  uncontaminated ;  if  the  hogs  _  are 
kept  in  the  slaughter  house  yard  or  fed  therein  on  animal 
offal,  or  if  the  odors  of  putrification  plainly  exist  in  or  about 
the  slaughter  house ;  if  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  are 
transported  from  place  to  place  when  not  covered  with  clean 
w'hite  cloths,  or  if  kept  in  unclean  or  bad  smelling  refrigera¬ 
tor  or  refrigerators,  or  if  kept  in  unclean  or  foul  smelling 
store  rooms.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  to  have  in  his  or  their  possession  with 
intent  to  sell  the  carcass  of  any  animal  or  fowl  which  has  died 
from  any  cause  other  than  being  slaughtered  in  a  sanitary 
manner,  or  the  carcass  or  part  of  the  carcass  of  any  animal. 


that  shows  evidence  of  any  disease  or  that  came  from  a  sick 
or  diseased  animal,  of  the  carcass  or  part  of  the  carcass  of 
any  calf  that  was  killed  before  it  had  attained  the  age  of  four 
weeks. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  eggs  after  the  same  have 
been  placed  in  an  incubator,  or  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  to  be 
used  as  food,  knowingly,  eggs  in  a  rotten,  decayed  or  decay¬ 
ing  condition. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  peace  or  health  officers  to  seize 
any  animal  carcass  or  parts  of  carcass,  or  any  domestic  or 
wild  fowl,  eggs,  game,  fish,  or  other  food  product  found  to 
be  unwholesome  and  which  are  intended  for  sale  or  offered 
for  sale  for  human  food,  or  which  have  been  slaughtered  or 
prepared,  handled  or  kept  under  unsanitary  conditions  as 
herein  defined  or  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  may  designate,  and  shall  deliver  the  same 
forthwith  to  and  before  the  nearest  police  judge  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  together  with  all  information  obtained,  and  said 
police  judge  or  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  issue  warrants 
of  arrest  for  all  persons  believed  to  have  violated  any  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  an  early 
date  thereafter.  The  said  police  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace 
shall  immediately  drench  the  unwholesome  food  brought  be¬ 
fore  him  with  kerosene  and  require  the  owner  thereof  to  im¬ 
mediately  dispose  of  the  same  in  a  sanitary  manner,  or  he 
may,  in  his  discretion,  order  the  unwholesome  food  ren¬ 
dered  into  grease  or  tankage. 

Section  8.  The  term  “misbranded”  as  used  herein  shall 
apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles  of  food,  or  articles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  food  or  drugs,  the  package  or  label 
of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regard¬ 
ing  such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained 
therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular, 
and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded 
as  to  the  state  territory  or  country  in  which  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  or  produced,  unless  the  word  “process,”  or  “type,”  in 
plain  legible  and  obvious  English  print,  type  or  script  imme¬ 
diately  follows  the  state,  territory,  country,  locality  or  brand 
designated.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  misbranded : 

In  the  case  of  Drugs: 

First — If  it  be  an  imitation  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  article. 

Second — If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  con¬ 
tents  differing  in  quality  or  quantity  from  the  original  con¬ 
tents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the  pack¬ 
age  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin, 
alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroforom,  cannabis  indica,  chloral 
hydrate,  acetanilide,  phenacetine,  antipyrine,  or  any  derivative 
or  any  preparation  of  any  such  substance  contained  therein; 
provided,  that  said  requirements  as  to  statement  of  contents 
shall  not  be  operative  until  on  and  after  January  1,  1912;  and 
provided,  further,  that  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  medical  prescriptions  written  by  physicians  and 
surgeons,  dentists  or  veterinary  surgeons,  nor  to  extempor¬ 
aneous  preparations  dispensed  by  druggists,  nor  shall  the 
provisions  of  this  section  be  construed  as  prohibiting  legally 
qualified  physicians  and  surgeons,  dentists  and  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  from  administering  drugs  to  patients  under  their  care. 

In  the  case  of  foods 

First — If  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

Second — If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser,  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  article  when  not 
so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall 
have  been  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents 
shall  have  been  placed  in  such  packages,  or  if  it  fail  to  bear 
a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any 
morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chlor¬ 
oform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  acetanilide,  phenace¬ 
tine,  or  antipyrine  or  any  derivative  or  any  preparation  of 
any  such  substance  or  substances  contained  therein ;  provided, 
that  such  statement  shall  not  be  required  as  to  articles  of 
food  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  or  retailers  on  or  prior  to 
January  1,  1912. 

Third — If  in  the  package  form,  and  the  contents  are  stated 
in  terms  of  weight  and  measure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Fourth — If  the  package  containing  it,  or  Its  label,  shall 
bear  any  statement  or  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  or  the  substances  contained  therein,  which  statement, 
design  or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular ; 
provided,  that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases. 
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First — In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may 
be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  become  known  as  arti¬ 
cles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names  and  hereto¬ 
fore  known  to  the  consumer  and  not  an  imitation  of  or  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  or  brand  of  an¬ 
other  article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label 
or  brand  with  the  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article  has 
been  manufactured  or  produced :  Provided  further,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  a  drug  or  food  shall  not  be  deemed  mis¬ 
branded,  marked,  labeled  or  tagged  with  the  distinctive  trade 
or  commercial  name  heretofore  known  to  the  consumer. 

Second — In  the  case  of  article  labeled,  branded  or  tagged 
so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations 
or  blends,  and  the  word  “Compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  printed  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale ;  provided,  that  the  term  blend  as  used 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  sub¬ 
stances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  in¬ 
gredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  or  flavoring;  and, 
provided  further,  that  in  the  case  of  spirituous  liquors  the 
term  like  substance  shall  be  construed  to  mean  pure  dis¬ 
tillates  of  grain  or  pure  distillates  of  fruit  and  grain ;  and 
provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  compelling  or  requiring  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of 
proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  in¬ 
gredients  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas  except  so  far  as  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from 
adulteration  ‘or  misbranding. 

Section  9.  No  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  for  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  article 
of  food  or  drugs,  as  defined  herein,  when  the  same  is  found 
to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  in  the  original,  unbroken  package  in  which  it  was  received 
by  said  dealer,  when  he  can  establish  a  guarantee,  signed  by 
the  wholesaler,  jobber  or  agent  or  other  party  residing  in  the 
United  States  from  whom  he  purchased  such  article,  or  if  a 
proper  printed  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer  with  his  ad¬ 
dress  be  upon  the  package  or  container,  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  original  un¬ 
broken  package  in  which  the  said  article  was  received  by  said 
dealer,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  designating  it,  or 
within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drug  act,  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  June  30th,  1906.  Said  guar¬ 
antee  to  afford  protection  must  contain  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  same  of  said  article 
to  such  dealer  or  of  the  manufacturer  thereof  as  herein  speci¬ 
fied,  and  in  such  case  said  party  shall  be  amenable  to  prose¬ 
cution,  fines  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in  due 
course  to  the  dealer,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  to  conduct  any  bakery,  confectionery,  can¬ 
nery,  packing  house,  slaughter-house,  meat  market,  dairy, 
restaurant,  hotel,  dining  car  or  lunch  counter  in  the  State 
without  having  a  license  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Montana,  which  license  shall  be  issued  by  said  board  without 
charge  to  the  licensee:  Provided,  that  such  license  shall  not 
be  required  before  January  1st,  1912.  All  licenses  shall  be 
made  to  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  the  current 
year  in  which  it  is  issued  and  shall  be  renewed  by  the  said 
State  Board  of  Health  upon  request  by  the  licensee :  Provided, 
that  when  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  find  that  the  place 
for  which  such  license  is  issued  is  not  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  Board  of  Health, 
made  and  promulgated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  then  said  board  shall  revoke  such  license  and  shall 
not  renew  the  same  until  such  place  is  put  in  a  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations.  Li¬ 
censes  shall  be  issued  upon  application  made  on  proper  blank 
form  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  all  licenses 
shall  be  numbered  consecutively.  The  licensee  shall  keep  such 
license  plainly  exposed  in  his  place  of  business  or  the  num¬ 
ber  thereof,  preceded  by  the  word  license,  painted  on  both 
signs  of  each  wagon  used  by  him  in  letters  not  less  than  two 
inches  high  and  one  and  one-half  inches  wide.  The  revoca¬ 
tion  of  a  license  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  freeing  any  person,  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  from  prosecution  for  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  issued  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  They  shall, 
through  their  secretary  and  through  local  and  county  health* 
officers,  make  all  necessary  investigations  and  inspections  in 
reference  to  all  food  and  drugs,  and  for  this  purpose  the  state, 
county,  and  local  health  officers  shall  be  food  and  drug  in¬ 
spectors  for  their  respective  districts ;  each  local  and  county 
health  officer  shall  make  regular  inspections  as  the  rules  and 


regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  direct,  and 
such  special  inspections  as  said  Board  of  Health  may  from 
time  to  time  order  made,  and  he  shall  make  such  reports  rela¬ 
tive  to  conditions  existing  wdthin  his  district  as  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  direct. 
Should  any  health  officer  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  any 
such  regular  or  special  inspection  or  fail. to  make  any  report 
in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  designated  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  or  should  he  make  a  false  report  of  any  condition 
that  may  exist  within  his  district,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  notify  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  towm,  in  the  case  of  a 
local  health  officer,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  in  the  case  of  a  county  health  officer,  of  such 
negligence  on  the  part  of  such  health  officer,  and  said  State 
Board  of  Health,  may,  in  their  discretion,  order  the  removal 
from  office  of  such  delinquent  health  officer,  and  when  such 
an  order  is  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Mayor 
•■he  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  in  the  case  of  a 
-  c  4-v,,^  (.jjy  Qj.  town,  in  the  case  of  a  local  health  officer,  o' 
health  officer,  shall  immediately  declare  the  office  of  health 
officer  vacant  and  shall  appoint  another  competent  and  legally 
qualified  physician  and  surgeon  to  fill  the  office. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  adopt  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  thorough  and  uniform  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  throughout  the  state,  and  shall  adopt  and 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the  sanitary 
management  of  all  places  designated  in  Section  Ten  (10)  of 
this  act,  and  they  shall  adopt  rules  regulating  the  minimum 
standards  for  foods  and  drugs,  defining  soecific  adulterations 
and  declaring  proper  methods  of  collecting  and  examining  all 
drugs  and  articles  of  food,  and  the  violation  of  any  such  rules 
or  regulation  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction,  as  set  forth 
in  Section  Fifteen  (15)  of  this  act;  provided,  that  such  rules 
and  regulations  made  and  promulgated  bv  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  at  all  times  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Commission  made  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  the 
instance  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  on  their  voli¬ 
tion  to  examine,  analyze,  and  determine  the  purity,  branding 
and  labeling  of  any  food  or  drug  placed  upon  the  market  or 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  i<^  found  legal, 
they  shall  certify  to  the  individual,  firm  or  corporation  manu¬ 
facturing,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  such  food  or  drug  that 
such  food  or  drug  is  legal. 

No  prosecution  shall  follow  until  such  time  as  the  individ¬ 
ual,  firm  or  corporation  has  been  notified  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  wherein  any  food  or  drug  fails  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  such  time  to  remedy  the  failure  as  the  State  Board 
of  Health  may  rule. 

All  state,  local,  and  county  health  officers  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  any  premises  where  any  article  of  food  or 
drug  is  sold,  offered  for  sale,  manufactured,  cooked,  stored 
or  treated  in  any  way,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  such 
premises  and  the  manner  in  w’hich  such  food  or  drug  is 
handled. 

Section  12.  Every  person  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  or 
delivering  to  a  purchaser  any  drug  or  article  of  food  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  furnish  to  any  in¬ 
spector  or  other  officer  or  agent  appointed  hereunder,  who 
shall  apply  to  him  for  the  purpose  and  shall  tender  to  him  the 
value  of  the  same  a  sample  sufficient  for  analysis  of  any  drug 
or  article  of  food  which  is  in  his  possession.  Whoever  hin¬ 
ders,  obstructs  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  an  inspector  or 
other  officer  or  agent  appointed  hereunder,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  ten  (10)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
(100)  dollars. 

Section  13.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Montana 
State  Agricultural  College  shall  be  the  chemist  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  he  shall  make  all  analyses  that  may  be 
required  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  other  analyses  as  they 
may  require  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  state  per¬ 
taining  to  public  health  matters. 

In  order  to  enable  the  said  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  per¬ 
form  these  duties  the  sum  of  Fifteen  Hundred  (1500)  Dol¬ 
lars  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  employing  such  assistants  as  he  may 
need  during  the  year  1911,  and  a  like  amount  is  hereby  ap¬ 
propriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  for  defraying 
such  expenses  during  the  year  1913. 

Section  14.  The  sum  of  Seven  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($7,500.00),  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  is 
hereby  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  for 
the  purposes  of  defraying  all  expensese  incurred  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  March  1,  1912,  and  the  sum  of  Six  Thou- 
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sand  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($6,500)  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  needed  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  all  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  said  board  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  during  the  year  ending  March,  1913. 

Section  15.  Except  as  elsewhere  provided  in  this  act,  any 
person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  of  the  first  of¬ 
fense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25) 
dollars  nor  more  than  seventy-five  (75)  dollars;  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  nor 
more  than  tw'o  hundred  (200)  dollars;  and  for  the  third  and 
subsequent  offenses,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
(100)  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  and  all  fines  col¬ 
lected  for  violations  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer  of  the  proper  county,  who  shall  remit  the  same  to 
the  State  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and  said  moneys 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Maintenance  Fund. 

Section  16.  Whenever  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  to  the  county  attorney  of  any  county  in  this 
state,  such  county  attorney  shall  prosecute  any  person,  per¬ 
sons,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the 
report  of  the  chemist  of  the  Montana  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 


lege,  stating  that  any  drug  or  food  examined  by  him  is  found 
to  be  impure  or  below  the  standard  required  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  shall  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  impuri¬ 
ty  of  such  drug  or  article  of  food. 

Section  17.  No  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  which  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  or  to  be  hereafter  promulgated  by  the  National 
Government  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  30,  1906;  and  no  article  of  foods  or  drugs  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated,  misbranded,  or  otherwise  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  when  such  article  of  food  or  drugs 
conforms  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government  under  any  national  act  for  acts. 

Section  18.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  19.  This  act  shall  he  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  January  1,  1912. 

W.  W.  McDowell, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

W.  R.  Allen, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  March  8,  1911. 

Edwin  L.  Norris,  Governor. 

Filed  March  8,  1911  at  2  o’clock  p.  m. 

A.  M.  Yoder,  Secretary  of  State. 


NEVADA 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated, 
mislabeled  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for  reg¬ 
ulating  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  Act,’’  Approved  March  13,  1909. 


The  Pco[>le  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  re f  resented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  14  of  the  above-entitled  Act  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  14.  The  person  taking  such  sample  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act  shall  mark  and  seal  such  sample  with  a  paper  seal  or 
otherwise,  and  shall  write  his  name  thereon  and  number  said 
sample  so  as  to  properly  identify  the  same ;  but  if  the  person 
from  wdioni  such  sample  is  taken  shall  request  him  to  do  so, 
he  shall  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
from  w'hom  the  same  is  taken,  seal  with  proper  seals  two 
samples  of  the  article  or  articles  taken,  on  each  of  which  said 


samples,  or  on  the  seals  placed  thereon,  shall  be  placed  the 
name  of  the  person  taking  said  samples  and  also  the  number 
above  provided  for,  the  one  of  which  samples  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  person  from  whom  the  same  is  taken  and  the 
other  shall  be  sent  by  the  person  so  procuring  the  same  to 
the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  analysis.  The  chemist  making  the  examination  and 
analysis  shall  report  to  the  Director  of  said  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  a  certificate  of  findings,  and  such  certificate  shall  be 
admitted  in  evidence  in  all  courts  of  this  State  and  shall  be 
prinia  facie  evidence  of  the  truths  of  the  facts  contained 
therein. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AN  ACT 

Providing  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception  by  prohibiting 
the  sale  the  offering  for  sale  or  exposing  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell  of  adulterated 
or  deleterious  sausage,  defining  sausage  and  prescribing  the  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general 
assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  by 
himself,  herself,  or  themselves,  or  by  his,  her,  or  their  agents, 
servants,  or  employes,  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale, 
or  have  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell  sausage  that  is  adul¬ 
terated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Defining  sausage.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  act 
sausage  or  sausage  meat  shall  be  held  to  be  a  comminuted 
meat  from  neat  cattle  or  swine  or  a  mi.xture  of  such  meats, 
either  fresh,  salted,  pickled,  or  smoked,  with  added  salt  and 
spices  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of  edible  animal  fats, 
blood,  and  sugar  or  subsequent  smoking.  It  shall  contain  no 
larger  amount  of  water  than  the  meats  from  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  contain  when  in  their  fresh  condition. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  sau.«age  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  : 

First,  if  it  contains  added  water  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
required  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  that  which  the  meats 
from  which  it  is  prepared  contain  immediately  after  slaugh¬ 
ter. 

Second,  if  it  contains  any  cereal  or  vegetable  flour. 

Third,  if  it  contains  any  coal  tar  dye,  boric  acid,  or  borates, 
sulphites,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphurous  acid,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  injurious  or  deleterious  to  health. 

Fourth,  if  it  contains  any  diseased,  contaminated,  filthy,  or 
decomposed  substance,  or  is  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  a  diseased,  contaminated,  filthy,  or  decomposed  sub¬ 
stance,  or  a  substance  produced,  stored,  transported,  or  kept  in 


a  way  or  manner  that  would  render  the  article  diseased,  con¬ 
taminated,  or  unwholesome,  or  if  it  is  any  product  of  a  dis¬ 
eased  animal  or  the  product  of  any  animal  which  has  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  ($190)  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
($200)  dollars  or  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  thirty  (30)  days  nor  more  than  sixty  (60)  days,  or  both 
or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  •  • 

Sec.  5.  That  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  be 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  fines  and  penalties  imposed  and  recovered 
for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  or  his  agent  and 
when  so  collected  and  paid  shall  thereafter  be  by  the  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  paid  into  the  state  treasury  for  the 
use  of  the  commonwealth. 


Section  1.  Amendment.  That  sections  2  and  4  of  chap¬ 
ter  163  of  the  session  laws  of  1909  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

Sec.  2.  That  the  transportation  or  shipment  from  any 
point  w'ithin  this  state  to  any  other  point  within  this  state  of 
any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded,  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  any  per¬ 
son  who  shall  ship  or  transport  or  deliver  for  shipment  or 
transportation  from  any  point  within  this  state  to  any  other 
point  within  this  state,  or  who  shall  receive  at  any  point  with- 
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in  this  state  from  any  other  point  within  this  state,  and  having 
so  received  shall  deliver  in  original,  unbroken  packages,  or 
offer  to  deliver  to  any  person  any  such  article  so  adulterated 
or  misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  or  any  person 
selling  or  keeping  for  sale,  or  offering  for  sale  in  this  state, 
any  such  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  shall  be  guilty  pf  a 
misdemeanor  and  for  such  offense  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding- 
fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  upon  the  conviction  for 
each  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  provided,  that  no  arti¬ 
cle  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  or  adulterated  witbin  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  when  intended  for  export  to  any  foreign 
countr}'  and  prepared  and  packed  according  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  or  directions  of  the  foreign  purchaser,  when  no  sub¬ 
stance  is  used  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country 
to  which  said  article  is  intended  to  be  shipped;  but  if  said 
article  shall  be  in  fact  sold,  or  kept  for  sale,  or  offered  for 
sale,  for  use  or  consumption  in  this  state,  then  this  proviso 
shall  not  exempt  said  article  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  term  “food,”  as  used  herein,  shall  include 
all  articles  for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by 
man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound, 
and  all  substances  or  ingredients  to  be  added  to  foods  for 
any  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Repeal.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  arc  hereby  repealed. 


Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  food  and  drug 
commissioner  to  furnish  to  the  auditor  of  each  county  in  the 
state  a  certified  list  of  the  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods 
and  products  entering  into  the  preparation  of  foods,  bever¬ 
ages,  candies,  drugs,  linseed  oils,  and  all  other  products  and 
preparations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  food  and  drug- 
commissioner,  as  found  by  the  analyses  and  investigation  of 
said  commissioner  and  his  assistants.  Said  list  shall  show  the 
brand  and  name  of  the  article,  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  and 
tbe  reason  for  classing  the  same  as  illegal,  together  with  any 
necessary  comments  thereon.  The  county  auditor  of  each 
county  shall  cause  the  said  list  to  be  printed  in  the  official 
papers  of  such  county.  Such  publication  shall  be  made  not 
more  than  four  times  each  year  and  shall  be  paid  by  such 
county  at  the  rate  allowed  for  publishing  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Provided,  that  whenever 
the  food  and  drug  commissioner  or  his  assistants  shall  dis¬ 
cover  any  foods,  beverages,  candies,  drugs,  linseed  oils,  or 
other  products  or  preparations  under  jurisdiction  of  said  food 
and  drug  commissioner  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded,  tbe 
food  and  drug  commissioner  shall  immediately  notify  the 
party  responsible  for  placing  the  same  upon  the  market  and 
said  party  shall  have  ten  days  in  which  to  show  cause  why 
the  results  of  said  investigation  or  analysis  should  not  be 
published. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


INDIANA  NOTES. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  lo. 

Indiana  canners,  who'  are  preparing  for  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  this  year  over  that  of  last,  will,  for 
the  most  part,  not  attempt  to  mannfacture  skin  pulp. 
This  decision  was  reached  in  a  recent  convention  of 
the  canners  of  the  state,  held  in  this  city,  when  the 
question  of  government  confiscation  of  hnndreds  of 
barrels  of  such  material  occupied  a  full  day’s  discus¬ 
sion. 

A  federal  food  inspector  advised  the  canners  to 
discontinue  the  manufacture  of  skin  pul]).  “The  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  Indiana  canner,”  he  said,  “is  whether 
or  not  he  is  able  by  the  selection  of  raw  material,  by 
careful  sorting  and  thorough  washing,  to  reject  all 
tomatoes  showing  cracks  and  fissures,  dry  rot,  soft 
rot,  etc.,  and  whether,  in  case  tomatoes  which  are  not 
rejected  and  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  the  washing  process,  will  be  examined  by  peelers 
and  the  decayed  portions  cut  out  and  discarded. 
*  *  *  It  is  possible  tO'  put  out  a  whole  pulj) 
which  will  stand  inspection,  hut  with  the  skin  pulp, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  manufactured,  it  is 
bound  to  be  of  doubtful  character  and  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  an  object  of  suspicion  both  to  the  tomato 
manufacturer  and  the  inspector.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
a  skin  pulp  which  would  not  entail  probably  confisca¬ 
tion  would  be  excessively  great,  most  of  the  canners 
declared  that  they  would  not  attempt  its  manufacture 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  which  will  have  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  new  cold  storage  act  in 
this  state,  has  adopted  rules  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  measure.  In  effect,  the  rules  provide : 

That  a  cold  storage  warehouse,  or  a  refrigerating 
warehouse,  is  an  establishment  employing  refrigerat¬ 
ing  machinery'  for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration  in 
which  goods  are  stored  for  ten  days  or  more  at  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  below.  The 
words,  “for  temporary  protection  only,”  as  used  in 
the  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  holding  of  food 
products  in  such  storage  for  not  more  than  ten  days. 

That  goods  stored  for  temporary  purposes  only 


shall  not  be  required  to  be  marked,  stamped  or  tagged, 
but  storage  rooms  for  temporary  storage  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  independently  ol  the  remainder  of  the  ware¬ 
house  and  a  full  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  foods 
placed  for  such  temporary  storage. 

That  hotels,  restaurants,  and  all  other  places  of 
business  employing  refrigerating  machinery  or  ice 
for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration,  whether  for  public 
or  private  use,  are  classed  as  cold  storage  or  refriger¬ 
ating  warehouses,  except  in  such  cases  where  the 
products  stored  therein  are  held  for  less  then  ten 
days. 

All  markings  shall  be  in  gothic  letters  thirty-six 
points  high,  and  the  tag  securely  fastened  to  the 
tagg'ed  product.  All  goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
nine  months  shall  be  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  be  inspected  and  passed  or  rejected. 

Hoosier  housewives  have  been  warned  against  ac¬ 
cepting  fresh  milk  delivered  in  amber  bottles.  Under 
the  new  sanitary  food  and  drug  law.  the  presence  of 
visible  dirt  in  milk  constitutes  adulteration,  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  a  number  of  dairymen  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  use  colored  bottles  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
dirt  in  the  milk. 


FOOD  LEGISLATION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

(From  Our  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Olympia,  Wash.,  March  3,  1911. 

A  deadlock  in  the  Legislature  over  the  legislative 
apportionment  of  the  State  and  good  roads  legislation 
prevented  the  passage  in  the  session  recently  closed 
of  all  but  133  bills  out  of  more  than  a  thousand  in¬ 
troduced.  This  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  appear  on 
its  face,  as  many  of  the  bills  introduced  came  under 
the  head  of  freak  legislation.  Among  the  bills  passed 
were  only  two  having  a  bearing  on  food  subjects. 
They  relate  to  the  sale  of  milk  in  cities  of  the  first 
class.  Commissioner  Davies  was  an  active  advocate 
of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  preservatives  in  fresh 
meats  and  a  sanitary  bill,  both  of  which  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage.  An  anti-benzoate  of  soda  bill  was  lost  in  the 
shuffie. 

Commissioner  Davies  has  l>een  active  in  prosecuting 
vendors  of  foods  unfit  for  human  consumption,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  devote  his  energies  to  useful  work  rather 
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than  tlie  prosecution  of  such  violations  of  the  laws  as 
the  technical  misbranding  of  perfectly  good  food.  In 
his  recent  work  he  has  destroyed  15,000  pounds  oi 
cold  storage  beef,  5,880  pounds  of  rotten  egg-yolks, 
12,000  pounds  of  frozen  crabs  and  other  shellfish,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  poultry,  all  of  which  was  found  to 
be  in  an  unfit  condition  for  use  as  food.  During  the 
last  eighteen  months  he  has  prosecuted  some  150 
cases  against  dealers  using  a  preservative  containing 
sodium  sulphites  in  fresh  meats,  not  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  preservative  per  se,  but  because, 
as  he  puts  it,  it  afforded  a  means  of  concealment  of 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  meat.  All  of  the  defendants 
pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a  fine  but  a  few  cases  in 
Seattle,  and  it  is  alleged  that  convictions  could  have 
been  secured  there  if  legal  questions  involved  could 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
the  prosecuting  attorney  for  some  reason  would  not 
permit. 

Recent  work  along  this  line  was  the  conviction  of 
twenty-one  dealers  in  Seattle.  Spokane  and  Tacoma 
of  selling  rotten  eggs  for  “fresh  ranch,”  “local  fresh 
ranch”  and  “fresh  eastern”  eggs. 

The  legislative  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
students  of  the  problem  of  administering-  the  food 
law,  is  not  adequate,  considering  the  character  of  the 
work  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Commissioner 
Davies  and  the  importance  of  the  work  to  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  area  of  the  State  is 
large  and  traveling  expenses  of  field  workers  are  high. 
The  appropriation  bill  carried  a  clause  adding  an¬ 
other  inspector,  making  seven  in  all,  three  of  whom 
are  assigned  to  dairy  work.  Washington  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  food  and  dairy  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  country,  and  the  poorest  paid.  An  ap¬ 
propriation  was  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  seed 
law  passed  in  1907,  and  a  seed  laboratory  will  be 
installed,  in  charge  of  an  expert  botanist,  specially 
trained  in  seed  work  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  official  will  be  a  deputy 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  under  Mr.  Davies. 


KENTUCKY  TO  EDUCATE  DRUGGISTS. 

KENTUCKY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  March  22,  1911. 
To  the  Kentucky  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Druggists : 

Two  years’  work  under  the  Kentucky  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  has  convinced  those  engaged  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  drug  sections  of  that  act  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  adulteration :  First,  adulterations 
due  to  willful  intent  or  gross  carelessness;  second, 
adulteratfons  due  to  various  trade  and  professional 
problems,  which  this  office  believes  can  be  better  over¬ 
come  through  mutual  assistance  rather  than  prose¬ 
cution. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  educational  and  co¬ 
operative  methods  with  respect  to  the  second-class 
problems,  this  division  proposes  tO’  conduct  a  short¬ 
term  school  for  druggists  and  others  engaged  in  the 
drug  business,  of  about  ten  days’  duration,  during 
tbe  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  up  at  this  school  the  following  subjects:  (a) 
The  general  application  of  the  State  and  Federal 
pure  food  laws  for  the  drug  business,  (b)  The  drug 
regulations  and  notices  of  judgment  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law.  (c)  The  regulations  under  the  State  law. 


(d)  The  proper  labeling  of  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  under  the  law.  (e)  The  proper  labeling  of 
United  States  Pharmacoixeia  and  National  Formulary 
products  under  the  law.  (f)  Necessary  equipment 
for  a  druggist's  laboratory,  (g)  Drug  store  man¬ 
agement  and  equipment.  (h)  Problems  connected 
with  the  preparation,  storage  and  handling  of  va¬ 
rious  pharmaceutical  preparations.  (i)  Standard 
weights  and  measures,  (j)  The  soda  fountain,  (k) 
(.)ther  similar  subjects. 

These  matters  will  be  ])resented  by  the  experts  of 
this  office  and  by  pharmacists  who  will  be  invited  to 
assist.  The  division  also  jiroposes  to  invite  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  some  of  the  pharmaceuticals  with  which 
drug-gists  have  difficulty  to  send  their  chemists  or 
manufacturing  managers  to  give  special  lectures  with 
respect  to  the  proper  treatment  and  handling  of  such 
products. 

This  office  would  like  to  have  your  views  of  the 
school,  and  the  plan  outlined  above,  with  any  fur¬ 
ther  suggestions,  as  to  whether  or  not  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  your  firm  will  attend,  and  as  to  the  best 
date. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Head  of  Division. 


THE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE. 

The  position  taken  by  Air.  Emery  on  the  82j4  per 
cent  butterfat  standard  becomes  more  farcical  than 
ever  when  we  consider  that  as  yet  no  practical  means 
are  available  by  wbich  sufficiently  accurate  butterfat 
tests  can  be  made  by  the  average  buttermaker  to 
make  the  enforcement  of  an  82^2  per  cent  butterfat 
standard  possible. 

The  chemist  of  the  Dairv  and  Food  Dejiartment  in 
speaking  of  the  Babcock  method  recommended  by 
that  department,  states  that  “Of  the  first  15  bottles 
calibrated  *  *  *  only  one  was  found  to  be  suf¬ 

ficiently  accurate.  In  later  shipments  a  larg-er  pro¬ 
portion  of  accurately  graduated  bottles  were  found, 
but  much  greater  care  in  the  calibration  of  these  bot¬ 
tles  is  still  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.”  The  further  statement  is  made  that  “using 
proper  precuations,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  careful 
operator,  after  some  experience,  to  determine  the  fat 
content  of  butter  to  within  0.3  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  status  of  the  means  at  hand  by  which 
the  commissioner  desires  to  have  buttermakers  live 
within  the  limit  of  a  standard  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  tO'  follow  even  if  we  should  have  absolutely 
reliable  and  simple  methods  of  determining  the  but¬ 
terfat  content  of  butter. 

Note  that  the  limit  of  error  of  the  method  given 
out  by  the  commissioner  is  0.3  per  cent,  which  means 
that  the  very  minimum  per  cent  of  fat  which  butter 
must  contain  to  prevent  the  buttermaker  from  being 
branded  as  a  criminal  and  prosecuted  as  such,  would 
be  82.8  per  cent.  But,  mark  you,  the  limit  of  error 
can  be  placed  at  0.3  per  cent  only  when  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  used  by  a  careful  operator  with  some 
experience.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  a  limit 
of  error  of  0.5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  average  but¬ 
termaker  ? 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
823/2  per  cent  standard  wonld  compel  buttermakers  to 
incorporate  not  less  than  83  per  cent  butterfat  and  to 
allow  for  a  reasonable  daily  fluctuation  of  one  per 
cent,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  buttermaker  to  set 
the  standard  of  butter  at  practically  84  per  cent  in 
order  to  satisfy  an  unlogical  and  iniquitous  law  which 
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apparently  exists  for  no  other  reason  than  to  satisfy  a 
whim  of  the  commissioner. 

By  all  means  let  us  first  have  a  simple,  accurate 
and  practical  method  of  determining  the  butterfat 
content  of  butter  before  we  seek  to  enforce  a  law 
which  uses  the  butterfat  content  as  a  standard. 

Let  us  not  ])lace  the  cart  before  the  horse. — Butter, 
Cheese  and  Egg  Journal  (Milwaukee). 

TEXAS  FOOD  LAW  INTERPRETED. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Austin,  Texas,  March  31. 

In  an  opinion  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  Pure  Food  and 
Dairy  Commissioner,  Special  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  John  L.  Terell  has  construed  the  provision  of  the 
newly  re-enacted  pure  food  law  becoming  efifective 
June  10,'  providing  that  all  manufacturers  of  foods 
and  doing  business  in  tbe  state  of  Texas,  or  all  such 
persons  as  shall  bring  into-  and  ofifer  for  sale  within 
the  state  any  article  of  food,  or  drug,  shall  register 
their  firm  names  and  addresses  with  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  and  shall  pay  to  said  commis¬ 
sioner  a  fee  of  $i  for  such  registration  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year : 

According  to  i\Ir.  Terrell,  all  manufacturers  od 
foods  and  drugs  doing  business  in  the  state  shall  reg¬ 
ister  and  pay  the  fee.  In  defining  those  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  tbe  state  he  includes  those  manufacturing  and 
placing  on  sale  food  and  drugs  in  the  state ;  also  man¬ 
ufacturers  making  their  goods  out  of  the  state  but 
having  a  house  in  the  state  to  which  they  ship  goods 
and  from  which  they  sell  or  distribute  them  to  Texas 
patrons.  However,  where  a  foreign  manufacturer  in 
another  state  ships  goods  direct  to  a  Texas  patron  or 
merchant  he  is  held  not  to  be  doing  business  in  the 
state  and  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  though 
he  may  have  drummers  and  merchants  soliciting  busi¬ 
ness  througbout  the  state. 

Mr.  Terrell  further  holds  that  all  persons  who  shall 
bring  or  ship  (or  cause  to  be  brought  or  shipped)  into 
the  state  and  ofifer  for  sale  in  the  state  articles  of  food 
or  drug  shall  register  and  pay  the  fee. 

“The  Texas  dealer,”  he  holds,  “who  buys  these 
goods  from  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  outside  the 
state  and  has  them  shipped  to  him  comes  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  must  comply  therewith,  and 
this  would  be  true  whether  he  orders  direct  from  the 
outside  manufacturer  or  dealer  or  through  an  agent 
or  drummer.  If,  however,  he  orders  from  the  Texas 
house  of  a  foreign  manufacturer,  then  the  law  will 
not  apply  to  him.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  SAUSAGE  LAW. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Harrisburg,  P.\.,  April  8,  1911. 

In  a  recent  interview.  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Foust  alludes  to  the  sausage  bill,  known  as  “Senate 
Bill  No.  46,”  recently  approved  by  Governor  Tener. 

The  sausage  act  specifically  forbids  the  use,  in  the 
manufacture  of  sausage,  of  cereal  and  vegetable  flours, 
and  also  the  added  water  which  such  flours  will  en¬ 
able  the  sausage  to  hold  and  keep  until  the  frying  pan 
is  reached.  Alany  a  housewife  will  recall  that  the 
article  she  took  to  be  a  sausage,  when  tested  by  the 
pricking  fork  applied  to  the  sausage  in  the  heated  pan, 
spurted  water  freely  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  general, 
acted  like  a  broken  fire  bose. 

The  commissioner  also  notes  that  the  new  act  is 
intended  to  restrain  those  sausage  dealers  who  have 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  using  in  their  belognas  coal  tar 


dye,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  appearance,  and 
also  those  whose  instincts  of  economy  have  led  them 
to  use  inferior  jiroducts,  too  long  kept,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  sulphites  and  other  powerful  drugs  to  aid  them 
in  marketing  unfit  materials. 

The  law  defines  sausage,  and  excludes  from  its 
manufacture  all  materials  that  are  not  clean  and 
sound  and  suitable  for  buman  consumption.  This 
bill  was  drafted  and  passed  as  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
mand  by  the  reputable  sausage  makers  of  the  state, 
large  delegations  of  whom,  from  Pittsburg,  Pbiladel- 
phia  and  Scranton,  appeared  before  the  legislative 
committee  and  urged  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  commissioner  approves  of  this  measure,  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adul¬ 
terated  sausage,  whether  made  within  or  without  the 
state,  shall  be  promptly  suppressed. 


STORED  FOOD  TO  BE  DATED  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Trenton,  N.  J..  April  8.  1911. 
The  New  Jersey  Assembly  has  passed  unanimously 
the  bill  of  Assemblyman  James,  which  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  lessening  the  vast  quantities  of  aged  and  unfit 
food  that  has  for  years  been  forced  upon  them. 

The  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  per¬ 
sons  or  corporations  eng'aged  in  cold  storage  ware- 
bousing  to  receive  any  kind  of  food  unless  the  pack¬ 
age  containing  it  be  marked  with  the  date  of  its  re- 
cejition,  or  to  send  out  from  warehouses  any  packages 
unless  similarly  marked.  , 

Governor  Wilson's  attitude  on  cold  storage  abuses 
was  stated  in  bis  inaugural,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  practice  of  dealers  tO'  seclude  immense  quantities 
of  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  fish  and  other  food  in  seasons 
of  plenty  in  order  to  keep  prices  high  even  if  such 
food  had  to-  be  kept  for  years  before  being  sold. 

The  James  bill  was  the  result  of  an  investigation 
of  the  storage  business  by  Pierre  M.  Garven,  District 
Attorney  of  Hudson  County,  in  wbich  one-balf  of  the 
food  intended  for  residents  of  New  York  has  been 
stored. 


CHICAGO  BAKERIES. 

There  are  now  1,387  bakeries  in  the  city;  1,093  of  these 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  are  classed  as  day-light 
bakeries ;  294  are  below  the  level  of  the  street  and  arc  called 
cellar  bakeries. 

During  the  year  1910  there  has  been  an  increase  of  seventy- 
one  in  the  number  of  day-light  bakeries  and  a  decrease  of 
cellar  bakeries.  This  has  been  followed  by  improved  stand¬ 
ards  of  cleanliness  of  30  per  cent  in  the  opinion  of  the  in¬ 
spectors, .  and  this  will  unquestionably  result  in  better  health 
of  employes  and  increased  patronage  of  the  public. 

While  the  largest  per  cent  of  improvement  in  the  bakery 
situation  was  in  1909,  the  per  cent  in  1910  has  been  very 
creditable  and  is  really  more  than  the  figures  indicate. 

The  important  item  during  the  last  year  has  beeb  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sixty  new  bakeries  from  building  plans  approved 
by  the  Sanitary  Bureau.  This  has  insured  healthful  working 
conditions  to  the  employes  and  wholesome  food  products  to 
the  public.  The  expense  of  maintaining  inadequate,  artificial 
light  and  ventilation  appliances,  as  well  as  loss  incurred  from 
frequent  flooding  of  cellars  and  the  greater  depredation  of 
rats,  have  been  important  factors  in  discontinuing  operations 
in  such  locations. 


IOWA  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DEPARTMENT  ISSUE& 
A  BULLETIN  ON  GRADES  OF  CREAM. 

The  dairy  and  food  commission  of  the  state  of  Iowa  will 
use  every  means  to  bring  about  the  grading  of  cream  and 
paying  therefor  according  to  quality  or  grade.  The  best  in¬ 
terests  of  dairying  in  this  state  demand  that  this  system  be 
adopted,  and  the  following  grades  are  hereby  established  : 

Special  grade  cream  is  hand  separator  cream  showing  not 
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more  than  .15  per  cent  acidity,  free  from  had  odors,  not  over 
two  days  old  in  warm  weather  and  not  more  than  three  days 
old  in  cold  weather,  and  testing  ‘25  per  cent  or  above. 

First  grade  cream  is  hand  separator  cream,  reasonably 
sweet,  free  from  bad  odors,  not  over  three  days  old  in  warm 
weather  and  not  over  four  days  old  in  cold  weather,  and  test¬ 
ing  25  per  cent  or  above. 

Second  grade  cream  is  cream  not  reasona1)ly  sweet,  over 
three  days  old  in  warm  weather  and  over  four  days  old  in 
cold  weather,  not  of  good  flavor,  hand  skimmed  and  water 
separator,  and  testing  less  than  ‘25  per  cent. 

W.  B.  B.\knky, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


RETAILERS  AND  UNIFORMITY. 

Joliii  A.  Ureeii,  Secretary  of  the  X^ational  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Trade 
Press  Bulletin,  writes  as  follows: 

Almost  all  consumers,  dealer,  jobbers,  manufacturers,  eco¬ 
nomic  experts,  food  control  officials,  as  well  as  legislators,  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  uniform  legislation  to  control 
the  manufacture,  labeling  and  sale  of  food  products.  In  1907 
the  Rational  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  P'ood  Depart¬ 
ments  declared  one  of  its  objects  to  be  “to  promote  uniform¬ 
ity  in  legislation  and  rulings  relative  to  dairy  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts.'’  At  the  association’s  convention  in  Deceml)er,  1910,  that 
purpose  was  again  voiced  in  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

“Resolved  that  we  are  gratified  at  the  progress  already 
made  to  secure  uniformity  in  food  and  drug  legislation  and 
urge  that  this  session  use  its  best  effort  to  bring  about  com¬ 
plete  uniformity  in  all  food  and  drug  laws.” 

Wherever  this  subject  has  been  considered  in  convention 
during  the  past  decade  uniformity  in  food  legislation  has  been 
recognized  as  a  necessity. 

If  changes  in  the  food  laws  are  necessary  the  states  should 
await  the  precise  language  of  congress. 

It  is  entirely  too  evident  that  if  the  states  do  not  wait,  a 
period  of  chaos  is  on  the  way  which  will  do  much  to  break 
down  the  vast  advances  already  made  Iw  the  movement  for 
desirable  uniformity.  Thirty-nine  states  have  already  adopted 
the  national  law.  Any  other  course  is  a  look  backward  and 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Green’s  position,  which  makes  him  the  month- 
piece  of  his  organization,  gives  his  utterances  all  the 
authority  of  the  membership  of  the  association.  That 
retail  grocers  should  see  the  possibility  of  a  chaos  of 
laws  if  uniformity  is  not  observed  by  law  making 
lx)dies,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  law  makers  to  take 
heed  what  laws  they  make.  The  retailers  and  the 
consumers  hear  the  brunt  of  the  ill  conditions  result¬ 
ing  from  lack  of  uniformity  in  food  laws.  They 
should  have  the  last  word  tO'  say  upon  the  subject. 
Other  interests  are  more  active  in  getting  the  ears  of 
legislators,  but  the  great  mass  of  retailers,  who  are  in 
closest  touch  with  con.<5umers  and  are  really  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  conditions  touched  by 
the  laws,  have  the  greatest  right  to  be  heard. 


BAILEY  OFFERED  PEARSON’S  POSITION. 

Dean  of  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  May  Be  Next  N.  Y. 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

A  dispatch  from  Albany  states  that  Governor  Dix 
has  asked  Dean  Liberty  H.  Bailey  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell  University,  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointment  as  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  |x>sition  now  held  by  Raymond  A.  Pearson. 

Dean  Bailey,  it  is  said,  is  reluctant  about  accepting 
the  place.  He  has  made  the  College  of  Agriculture 
what  it  is,  and  is  greatly  interested  in  its  future. 

Commissioner  Pearson,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
endorsed  quite  generally  by  various  agricultural 
bodies  of  the  State  for  reappointment,  but  there  are 
advisors  of  the  Governor  who  believe  that  a  change 
in  this  particular  office  is  to  be  desired,  a  belief  in 
which  it  is  said  Governor  Dix  coincides. 


Commissioner  Pearson  has  held  the  office  for  some 
three  years. 


FATE  OF  THE  MANN  BILL. 

The  Mann  hill  providing  for  the  accurate  labeling 
of  foods  in  package  form  with  the  net  weight  of  each 
package,  after  having  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  failed  of  passage  in  the  press  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  flooded  the  short  session  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  Mann  has  been  made  minority  leader  of  the 
present  Congress.  It  is  predicted  that  the  bill,  which 
will  be  reintroduced,  will  be  passed  at  this  session.  It 
amends  Section  8  of  the  present  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 


RETAIL  GROCERS’  CONVENTION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  will  be  held  in 
Denver  on  June  13,  14,  15  and  16,  1911.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  eastern  portions  of  the  country  are 
assured  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  that  they 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  summer  tourist 
rates  on  the  railroads,  which  will  probably  not  grant 
special  rates  for  the  convention.  Ample  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  large  attendance  expected  will  be 
provided.  A  ])rogram  of  the  gathering  will  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  shortly. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  WHOLESALE  GROCERS. 

The  annual  meeting'  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  of  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
vene  in  Indianapolis  on  May  23d,  24th  and  25th,  at 
the  Hotel  Claypool. 

Every  wholesale  grocer  is  cordially  invited  to  be 
present. 

IOWA  FOR  INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
THE  GOOD  OLD  FLAG. 

The  Iowa  Dairy  and  Food  Jleparlment  succeeded  in  getting 
its  bill  passed  in  the  house,  it  having  already  passed  in  the 
senate.  This  gives  the  department  two  more  imspectors  and 
places  it  in  a  position,  with  a  larger  appropriation  at  its  com¬ 
mand,  to  do  more  effective  work  than  ever  before.  The 
department  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  tins  increase, 
as  it  bodes  good  for  tbe  continued  advancement  of  dairying  in 
the  state. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

It  is  reported  that  Chicago  and  ^Milwaukee  will  co-operate 
m  meat  inspection,  so  that  meat  condemned  in  one  city  will 
not  be  unloaded  on  consumers  in  the  other  city.  As  a  result 
of  correspondence  between  Health  Commissioners  F.  A. 
Kraft  and  W.  A.  Evans,  there  will  be  a  conference  in  Chicago 
relative  to  devising  standards.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  tbe  question  of  determining  bow  old  calves  must  be  before 
being  sold  for  food,  tbe  “bob”  veal  trade  being  among  the 
violations  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  prevent. — National 
Provisioner. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE  BREAD 

According  to  the  London  Lancet  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  nutritive  value  of  the  wheat  and  rye  loaf.  In 
some  respects  the  rye  loaf  presents  certain  advantages  over 
wheat  and  in  others  wheat  may  be  better  than  rye.  Rye  con¬ 
tains  a  rather  greater  percenta.ge  of  soluble  carbo-hydrate 
than  wheat  and  somewhat  less  gluten,  yet  the  total  protein 
matters  amount  to  the  same  in  both  flours.  A  medical  analy¬ 
sis  shows  very  trifling  difference  of  composition  between  the 
tw'o  cereals.  One  distinctive  advantage  of  rye  bread  is  that  it 
keeps  fresh  longer  than  wheat  bread.  Rye  bread  also  lias  dis¬ 
tinct  laxative  properties. 

Don’t  make  a  junk  shop  of  your  stomach. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


THE  MILLING  VALUE  OF  WATER  SOAKED 

WHEAT, 

By  George  A.  Olson. 

During  last  spring  water  caused  the  damage  of  considerable 
unmoved  wheat  stored  in  the  warehouse  at  Pullman,  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  studies  on  what  determines  the  milling  and  baking 
qualities  of  wheat  and  flour,  it  was  thought  that  germination 
of  such  wheat  might  throw  light  upon  the  problem,  and  at 
the  same  time  determine  whether  or  not  water  has  any  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  quality. 

To  what  extent  water  can  damage  wheat  was  not  definitely 
known  at  that  time.  None  of  the  wheat  was  to  be  used  for 
seed  purposes,  therefore  viability  was  obviously  of  only  sec¬ 
ondary  interest.  The  tendency  for  moist  wheat  to  mold  fol¬ 
lowed  by  undesirable  chemical  changes  results  in  the  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  wheat  for  feeding  or  milling  purposes.  Aside 
from  these  chemical  changes  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
wheat  to  sprout  and  grow  until  the  wheat  transforms  into 
plantlets  which  finally  cease  growing  unless  the  rootlets 
reach  into  fertile  soil.  Heating  and  sprouting  are  there¬ 
fore  natural  sequences  of  wet  seed  or  grain,  and  the  extent 
that  these  processes  effect  the  milling  qualities  of  wheat  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Under  similar  conditions  with  ample  facilities  for  drying, 
barley  is  first  soaked  with  water,  spread  evenly  on  the  floor 
and  then  allowed  to  heat  uniformly  and  grow  until  the  acro- 
spire  (epicotyl)  reaches  a  fixed  length,  the  amount  of  growth 
depending  upon  whether  the  grain  is  to  be  used  for  brewery 
or  distillery  purposes.  When  the  acrospire  reaches  the  de¬ 
sired  length,  the  growth  is  suddenly  checked  by  drying  the 
sprouted  grain  in  dry  kilns,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as 
malt. 

Malt  or  its  products  have  been  used  in  a  number  of  ways 
with  flour  for  baking  purposes.  Sometimes  malt  extract  (a 
condensed  converted  extract  of  malt)  has  been  used  to 


the  baking  qualities  of  the  resulting  flour,  and  sixth,  the 
beneficial  or  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  baking  qualities  of 
flours  to  which  small  quantities  of  flour  from  germinated 
wheat  have  been  added. 

The  first  experiment  conducted  along  this  line  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Series  of  three  lots  each  of  wheat  were  soaked  and 
allowed  to  germinate  as  follows;  the  one  lot  germinated  and 
grew  until  the  acrospire  was  equal  to  one  fourth  the  length 
of  the  kernel*,  the  second  grew  until  the  acrospire  was  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  kernel,  and  the  third  lot  grew  until  the 
length  of  the  acrospire  was  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel. 
After  the  wheat  had  reached  the  specified  limit  of  growth, 
each  lot  was  spread  thinly  over  a  smooth  surface  and  with  oc¬ 
casional  stirring  was  allowed  to  air  dry  in  the  room  for  ap¬ 
proximately  five  days.  The  dry  samples  were  next  weighed 
to  determine  the  loss  due  to  soaking  and  growing,  and  finally 
ground  into  the  milling  products,  flour,  bran  and  shorts.  The 
influence  of  germination  upon  yield  of  flour  was  also  noted. 

The  effect  of  soaking,  germinating,  and  drying  of  Bluestem, 
Mixed  and  Spanish  wheats  are  recorded  in  the  following 
table : 

TABLE  I.  DECREASED  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  DUE  TO  VARIOUS  STAGES  OF 

GERMINATION. 


Length  of 

Aero-  ker-  Bluestem.  Mixed.  Spanish. 


spire. 

nel. 

%  wt. 

%  loss. 

%  wt. 

%  loss. 

%i  wt. 

%  loss. 

1 

99.40 

0.60 

99.45 

0..55 

100.85 

0.85t 

1 

1 

97.30 

2.70 

96.60 

3.40 

98.60 

1.40 

2 

1 

96.30 

3.70 

95.00 

5.00 

96.95 

3.05 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  data  given  in  table  1,  that  the 
losses  are  not  uniformly  the  same  with  the  different  wheats 
under  investigation.  The  largest  loss  occurred  in  the  mixed 
variety  where  the  acrospire  had  reached  twice  the  length  of 
the  kernel.  The  Spanish  hard  wheat  gave  uniformily  lower 
results  than  either  of  the  other  two  mentioned. 

The  results  of  milling  tests  of  the  germinated  wheats  under 
investigation  plus  their  sprouts  are  recorded  in  the  following 
^able : 

According  to  the  data  given  in  table  II,  it  will  be  noted  that 
germination  has  influenced  the  yield  of  flour,  which  de¬ 
creased  without  exception  as  the  length  of  the  acrospire  in¬ 
creased.  The  bran  and  shorts  in  the  Bluestem  and  Spanish 


TABLE  II. 

DISTRIBUTION 

OF  MILLING  PR 

OnUCTS  AS  AFFECTED  BY 

GERMINATION. 

Length  of 
.\crospire 
to  Length 
of  Kernel. 

Control 

%  Brand 
and  Shorts. 

Bluestem. 

%  Flour. 

%  Loss. 

%  Brand 
and  Shorts. 

Mixed. 

%  Flour. 

%  Loss. 

%  Brand 
and  Shorts. 

Spanish. 

%  Flour. 

%  Loss. 

23.35 

74. 15 

2.55 

25.80 

72.60 

1.60 

38.77 

60.55. 

1.53 

1/4  =  1 

29.30 

67.10 

3.00 

33.70 

60.00 

5.78 

50.75 

40.70 

5.39 

1  =  1 

36.40 

59.55 

1.39 

34.40 

56.85 

5.86 

59.65 

35.00 

4.00 

2  =  1 

41.20 

51.70 

3.53 

32.10 

55.90 

7.39 

56.70 

31.60 

8.92 

change  the  flavor  of  the  bread  or  to  stimulate  the  yeast 
growth  in  the  rising  of  the  dough.  In  other  cases  the  enzyme 
diastase  (a  ferment  in  malt  which  has  the  power  of  trans¬ 
forming  large  quantities  of  starch  into  sugar  under  favorable 
conditions)  has  been  used.  This  enzyme  in  the  form  of  a 
cold  water  infusion  of  malt  acts  upon  the  starch  of  wheat 
and  results  in  its  conversion.  Sometimes  maltose  (the  sugar 
formed  from  malt  in  the  process  of  conversion)  has  been 
used.  In  other  instances  small  quantities  of  malt  have  been 
blended  with  the  wheat  and  milled,  resulting  in  a  flour  con¬ 
taining  a  limited  quantity  of  malt  flour.* 

That  the  addition  of  any  one  of  the  malt  products  to  flou" 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  rising  of  the  dough  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  the  same  way  that  barley  is  made  into 
malt,  so  wheat  can  be  made  into  wheat  malt.  Its  use  in  the 
distilleries  and  breweries  as  such,  however,  has  resulted  in 
inferior  products  and  for  that  reason,  only  limited  amounts 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  wheat  malt  in 
flour  making  has  not  been  studied.  In  place  of  using  the 
dry-kiln  for  drying  germinated  wheat,  the  writer  thought  that 
air  drying  if  substituted  in  its  place  or  perhaps  the  heaters 
frequently  used  in  treating  new  wheat  would  aid  in  controll¬ 
ing  the  normal  condition  of  the  protein  constituents  as  they 
exist  in  the  wheat  previous  to  germination. 

A  series  of  investigations  were  conducted,  first,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  large  quantities  of  wheat  that  frequently  spoil 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  described  above ;  second, 
to  note  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  protein  constituents ; 
third,  the  effect  of  germination  upon  the  yield  of  flour ; 
fourth,  the  loss  in  weight  of  grain  due  to  germination ;  fifth, 

•U.  S.  Patent  839,889  (1%  of  malt  is  mixed  with  wheat  before 
grinding)  Ludwig  Rappeport. 


and  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  Mixed  variety  wheats  increased 
as  the  length  of  the  acrospire  increased.  The  percentage 
losses  in  the  milling  were  more  marked  in  the  Mixed  and 
Spanish  wheats  than  was  the  case  with  the  Bluestem. 

The  germination  of  grains  is  accomoanied  with  the  nro- 
duction  of  the  enzyme  diastese,  the  amount  of  which  in¬ 
creases  with  the  length  of  time  the  grain  is  allowed  to  germ¬ 
inate,  up  to  a  certain  limit.  The  writer,  therefore,  next  de¬ 
termined  the  diastatic  power  of  the  flour  from  germinated 
wheats  as  compared  with  flour  from  the  same  wheat  un¬ 
germinated.  The  time  required  to  convert  its  own  starch 
(using  iodine  as  an  indicator)  was  used  as  the  relative  value 
of  the  amount  of  diastase  contained  in  the  flour.  Five  gram 
lots  of  the  respective  flours  were  treated  with  100  cc.  of 
water  (70  deg.  C.)  and  kept  at  this  temperature  until  the 
iodine  failed  to  give  the  characteristic  color  for  starch.  The 
time  required  for  these  conversions  are  as  follows  : 


TABLE  III. 

DIASTATIC 

POWER  OF  GERMINATED 

WHEAT. 

Length  of 

Bluestem 

Bluestem 

acrospire  to 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Mixed. 

Spanish. 

length  of  kernel. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Not  in 

Not  in 

.  Not  in 

Not  in 

Control 

480 

480 

480 

480 

%  •--=  1 

180 

45 

55 

75 

1  =  1 

70. 

40 

42 

45 

2  =  1 

55 

30 

25 

35 

*Note.  In  the  proces.s  of  germination  it  was  found  difficult 
to  maintain  a  uniform  length  in  the  acrospire.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  in  the  Mixed  variety  which  consisted  of 
several  varieties  gathered  in  the  laboratories  during  the  past 
year.  Length  refers  to  average  length  of  acrospire. 
yGain. 
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The  data  given  in  the  above  table  show  different  time  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  conversion  of  the  starch  in  the  germinated 
wheats  compared  with  the  control.  The  writer  failed  to 
obtain  complete  conversions  of  the  control  for  periods  as 
long  as  eight  hours,  indicating  that  if  starch  is  converted,  very 
little,  if  any,  diastase  is  present  in  our  Washington  wheats.  For 
each  variety  of  wheat  the  time  required  for  the  conversion  of 
starch  decreased  as  the  length  of  the  acrospire  increased. 

The  effect  of  germination  on  the  gluten  content  of  the  flour 
was  also  studied.  Ten  gram  samples  of  the  control,  and 
germinated  wheat  flours  were  worked  up  into  wads  with  (J 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  after  standing  for  periods  of 
one  hour  were  then  washed  under  running  water  in  order 
to  remove  the  starch  from  the  gluten.  The  glutens  were  col¬ 
lected  on  weighed  filter  papers  and  allowed  to  dry  until  con¬ 
stant  weight.  The  weights  of  the  glutens  were  then  deter¬ 
mined  and  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  IV. 

Length  of 

EFFECT  OF  GERMINATION 

Bluestem  Bluestem 

ON  YIELD  OF 

GLUTEN. 

acrospire  to 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Mixed 

Spanish. 

length  of 

%'  dry 

%  dry 

%  dry 

%dry 

kernel 

gluten. 

gluten. 

gluten. 

gluten. 

Control 

14.19 

13.40 

10.44 

13.43 

¥4  =  1 

11.53 

8.92 

7.51 

9.43 

1  =  1 

9.26 

3.29 

0.38 

1.28 

2  =  1 

2.06 

0.03 

0.28 

0.38 

As  will  be 

seen  from 

the  results 

in  the  above 

table,  ger 

mination  has  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  gluten.  The  amount  of  gluten  obtained  under  identical 
conditions  varies  with  the  wheat  and  the  degree  of  germina¬ 
tion.  The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  in  another  way  the 
decreased  yield  of  gluten  due  to  germination.  (Fig.  I.) 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  during  the  process 
of  germination  of  seeds  the  complex  nitrogen  compounds  ulti¬ 
mately  decompose  into  simpler  forms.  The  fact  that  the 
yield  of  gluten  decreases  as  the  length  of  time  allowed  for 


EFFECT  or  GERMINATION  ON  GLUTEN 
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FIG.  1. 

Prolonging  the  germinating  period  of  wheat  decreases  the 
amount  of  gluten  that  can  be  obtained. 

germination  advances  indicates  decomposition.  Just  how 
rapidly  the  nitrogen  complexes  change  into  simpler  ones 
might  be  of  interest  and  the  writer  has  determined  the  total, 
70  per  cent  alcohol-soluble,  10  per  cent  salt-soluble,  and  amide 
nitrogen  and  the  glutenin  by  difference.  The  albumin  and 
globulin  were  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid  and  the 
unprecipitated  liquid  was  reckoned  as  amide  nitrogen.  The 
alcohol  and  salt-soluble  nitrogens  subtracted  from  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  flour  was  considered  glutenin.  Whether  or 
not  the  nature  of  these  soluble  products  are  similar  in  all 
cases  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  but  just  at  present 
the  writer  has  not  had  time  to  consider  this  phase  of  the 


subject  and  since  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  quality  of 
the  flour  from  the  wheat,  this  phase  will  be  left  for  latei 
consideration.  The  per  cents  of  the  various  nitrogenous 
products  in  the  respective  flour  from  Bluestem  wheat,  to- 


FIG.  2. 

The  loaf  to  left  was  made  of  flour  from  ungerminated  wheat. 
The  second  loaf  was  made  of  flour  from  partially  germinated 
wheat.  The  third  loaf  from  wheat  with  the  epicotyl  equal  to 
length  of  kernel  and  the  fourth  from  wheat  with  the  epicotyl 
equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel. 

gether  with  the  per  cents  of  total  nitroo'en,  are  recorded  in 

the  following  table : 

TABLE  V.  NITROGEN  COMPONENTS  IN  FLOUR  AS  AFFECTED  BY 


GERMINATION. 


Length  of 

acrospire  to  % 

.  % 

% 

%:  globulin 

% 

length  of 

total 

gliadin 

glutenin 

&  albumin 

amide 

kernel 

nitrogen. 

nitrogen. 

nitrogen. 

nitrogen,  nitrogen 

Control 

1.77 

0.826 

0.468 

0.476 

0.014 

%  =  1 

1.715 

0.784 

0.558 

0.372 

0.014 

1  =  1 

1.61 

0.770 

0.378 

0.392 

0.070 

2  =  1 
Length  of 

1.54 

0.770 

6.098 

0.532 

0.140 

EXPRESSED  IN 

PER  CENT 

OF  TOTAL 

NITROGEN. 

Length  of 

acrospire  to  % 

.  % 

% 

%,  globulin 

% 

length  of 

total 

gliadin 

glutenin 

&  albumin 

amide 

kernel 

nitrogen. 

nitrogen. 

nitrogen. 

nitrogen,  nitrogen 

Control 

100.00 

46.66 

26.44 

26.82 

0.68 

1/4  =  1 

100.00 

45.71 

32.54 

21.67 

0.08 

1  =  1 

100.06 

47.83 

23.48 

24.35 

4.34 

2  =  1 

100.00 

56.00 

6.36 

34.55 

9.09 

The  results  given  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  per  cents 
of  nitrogen  in  flours  obtained  from  germinated  wheat  are 
slightly  lower  than  is  the  case  with  flour  obtained  from  un¬ 
germinated  wheat.  The  flour  from  wheat  which  was  allowed 
to  germinate  the  longest  contained  the  least  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Expressed  in  per  cents  of  total  nitrogen  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  amount  of  alcohol-soluable  and  amide 
nitrogen  increased  with  the  prolongation  of  germination,  with 
the  amount  of  albumin  and  globulin  running  fairly  constant 
in  the  different  degrees  of  germination.  It  appears  from  these 
facts  that  the  decomposition  of  gluten  due  to  germination  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  glutenin  originally  present.  More  work 
will  have  to  be  done  along  this  line  of  research  before  any¬ 
thing  definite  can  be  said  in  regard  to  this  decomposition. 

Baking  tests  of  the  flour  from  the  germinated  wheat  were 
compared  with  control  of  flour  from  the  same  wheat  un¬ 
germinated.  The  conditions  were  made  to  be  as  nearly  alike 
as  it  was  possible  in  all  cases.  Seven  minutes  were  allowed 
for  kneading  100  grams  of  flour  plus  56  cubic  centimeters  of 
yeast  solution.  The  length  of  time  required  for  the  rising  of 
the  dough,  baking,  volume  of  loaf,  and  apparent  specific  gravi¬ 
ty,  are  recorded  in  table  VI.  Shape  and  texture  of  the  loaves 
are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut.  (Fig.  2.) 


Length  of 
acrospire  to  Time 

TABLE 

Time 

VI. 

Weight 

Volume 

Apparent 

length  of 

for  ris’g 

for  bak’g 

of  loaf 

of  loaf 

specific 

kernel 

minutes. 

minutes 

grams. 

C.  C. 

gravity. 

Control 

242 

30 

133.9 

260 

0.515 

14  =  1 

249 

30 

137.9 

350 

0.394 

1  =  1 

237 

30 

130.3 

290 

0.448 

2  =  1 

222 

27 

P 

burst 

According  to  the  results  given  in  the  above  table  it  will 
be  noted  that  flour  made  from  germinated  wheat  has  been 
benefited  in  two  cases  as  far  as  the  rising  of  the  dough  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  accelerating  influence  on  the  time  required  for 
the  rising  of  the  dough  from  Nos.  8  and  4  flours  and  the  re- 
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tarding  influence  on  No.  2  flour  are  different  to  explain.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  retardation  in  case  of  No.  2  flour  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  size  of  the  loaf.  The  amount  of  diastase  present  in 
the  wheat  flour  where  the  acrospire  had  grown  twice  the 
length  of  the  kernel  is  slightly  more  than  in  the  case  where 
the  acrospire  was  equal  to  the  length  of  the  kernel.  The  pro¬ 
longed  time  required  for  the  amylytic  action  in  No.  2  flour 
indicates  that  very  little  diastase  is  formed  in  the  early 
stages  of  germination. 

Although  the  data  given  in  Table  VI  indicate  that  germina¬ 
tion  of  wheat  appears  to  be  beneficial  from  the  increased  size 


FIG.  3. 

Note  the  partially  collapsible  condition  of  the  third  loaf  and  the 
collapsible  condition  of  the  fourth  loaf. 


of  loaves  in  case  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  texture  of  the  crumb  of  these  loaves  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  control,  as  can  readily  be  detected  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  cut.  (See  Fig.  3.)  These  loaves  were  sticky  to  the 
touch  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  A  large  amount  of  the  sugar 
present  in  No.  4  had  undoubtedly  been  decomposed  by  the 
yeast  into  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide  gas  and  other  volatile  sub¬ 
stances,  wFich  were  driven  off  in  bakin~  and  as  a  result  this 
loaf  had  a  very  small  volume. 

The  effect  of  adding  small  quantities  of  germinated  wheat 
flour  to  normal  flour  was  next  studied.  An  example  of  the 
beneficial  influences  of  adding  small  quantities  of  germinated 
wheat  flour  are  given  in  Table  VII.  (Fig.  4.)  The  germ- 


of  the  loaves  over  that  of  five  per  cent,  which  in  turn  are 
much  higher  than  those  treated  with  the  addition  of  one  per 
cent  of  germinated  wheat  flour.  The  volume  of  the  loaves  in¬ 
creased  and  the  apparent  specific  gravity  decreased  with  the 
addition  of  the  higher  per  cents  of  germinated  wheat  flours. 
The  volume  of  the  loaf  was  increased  in  one  case  49  per  cent 
without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  bread  made  and  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  difference  whether  ten  per  cent  of 
the  flour  made  from  wheat  where  the  acrospire  is  one-fourth, 
equal  to,  or  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel  was  used.  Repeti¬ 
tions  gave  similar  results.  Using  another  flour  gave  entirely 
different  results,  thus  indicating  that  if  it  becomes  desirable 
or  practicable  to  use  germinated  wheat  flour  in  conjunction 
with  other  flour,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  each  flour  in¬ 
dependently. 

According  to  J.  S.  Ford  and  John  M.  Guthrie*  in  their 
studies  of  the  “Amylytic  and  Proteolytic  Ferments  of 
Wheaten  Flour  and  Their  Relation  to  Baking  Value,”  they 
claim  that  “the  strength  of  a  flour  is  largely  dependent  on  its 
capacity  for  gas  formation.”  Diastase  produces  sugar  and 
through  the  process  of  fermentation  carbon  dioxide  gas  is 
developed.  The  more  diastase  a  flour  has,  'he  more  sugar  is 
formed  and  consequently  the  more  carbon  dioxide  results. 
They  further  state  that  "the  baking  quality  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  amylase  present.”  It  has  been  shown  in  Table 
VI — also  see  cut — that  using  flours  from  germinated  wheat, 
the  ones  that  contained  the  most  diastase  made  the  poorest 
loaves  of  bread,  hence  the  quality  cannot  be  considered  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  amount  of  diastase  present.  On  the  other 
hand  (See  Table  VII)  when  limited  amounts  of  diastase  or 
germinated  w'heat  flour  are  used  the  quality  of  the  bread  was 
improved.  These  results  would  indicate  that  diastase  is  es¬ 
sential  to  good  quality  baking  flours. 

M.  P.  Neumann  and  P.  Saleckert,  while  studying  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  malt  diastase  preparations,  found  that  those  prepar¬ 
ations  when  added  to  flour  increased  the  size  of  the  loaves 
without  impairing  the  quality.  Flours  of  high  gluten  content 
they  found  to  give  better  results  than  flours  with  low  gluten 
content. 

Just  how  much  diastase  is  present  in  normal  flour  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  state.  Direct  mashing  of  the  flour  and  cold  infusions 
of  flour  extract  have  failed  to  convert  small  quantities  of 
starch,  indicating  that  the  amylase,  if  present,  must  be  limited 
to  extremely  small  quantities.  The  writer  has  not  attempted 


FIG.  4. 

The  effect  of  adding  small  quantities  of  germinated  wheat  flour  to  a  commercial  grade  increased  the  size  of  the  loaf  without 

impairing  the  texture. 


inated  wheat  flour  used  was  Bluestem  No.  1,  in  quantities  of 
one  per  cent,  five  per  cent  and  ten  per  cent,  respectively. 
Other  baking  tests  were  made,  using  the  same  quantities  of 
Bluestem  No.  2,  Spanish  and  Mixed  germinated  wheat  flours. 
In  order  to  get  good  results  with  these  last  named  flours  it 
was  necessary  to  use  much  smaller  quantities  than  was  the 
case  with  the  first  one.  The  results  obtained  indicate  that  it 
is  necessary  to  study  each  germinated  flour  and  the  flour  to 
be  blended  independently. 

There  are  several  important  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
data  given  in  table  VII,  viz:  The  addition  of  ten  per  cent 
of  germinated  flour  has  increased  the  water  holding  capacity 


to  measure  the  diastatic  power  of  flour  by  the  amount  of  cop¬ 
per  reduction  or  the  carbon  dioxide  formed,  since  these 
methods  introduce  many  errors. 

It  appears  from  the  writer’s  results,  that  up  to  a  certain 
amount  diastase  improves  the  baking  quality  of  a  flour.  The 
amount  of  diastase  necessary  to  make  a  good  baking  quality 
flour  depends  upon  the  flour.  Too  large  an  amount  of  diastase 
is  more  detrimental  to  the  baking  quality  of  a  flour  than  none. 
These  results  are  in  accord  with  II.  A.  Kohnan’s  view^st,  who 

*Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  27,  389-93. 

tLandw.  .Tahrb.  37  (1908).  No.  5,  pp.  8.77-872. 

JNat.  Baker,  14  (1909),  No.  159,  pp.  25-27. 
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used  varying  amounts  of  malt  extract  upon  the  strength  of 
the  flour  and  the  diastatic  power  of  the  malt  extract.  The 
strong  flours  were  able  to  withstand  much  larger  amounts  of 
malt  extract  or  extracts  of  greater  diastatic  power  than 
weaker  ones. 

Collectively,  the  data  submitted  in  this  paper  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  wheat  which  has  been  water-soaked  can  be  success¬ 
fully  milled  into  flour.  Even  a  partial  germination  does  not 
effect  the  milling  or  baking  qualities.  Wheat  wdiich  has  been 
water-soaked  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  dried  uniformly 
at  first  lower  temperatures  and  finally  at  much  higher  temper¬ 
atures.  The  drying  can  be  done  by  either  spreading  the  wheat 
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2.  The  milling  value  of  germinated  wheat  decreases  as  the 
length  of  the  epicotyl  increases. 

3.  The  length  of  time  required  for  the  conversion  of 
starch  decreases  as  the  length  of  the  epicotyl  increases  to  at 
least  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel. 

4.  The  amount  of  gluten  which  can  be  recovered  in  flour 
from  germinated  wheat  is  less  than  that  from  ungerminated 
wheat.  The  yield  of  gluten  decreases  rapidly  as  the  epicotyl 
increases  in  length. 

5.  Expressed  in  per  cent  of  total  nitrogen,  the  alcohol- 
soluble  nitrogen  has  not  been  affected  by  the  germination  of 
wheat.  The  most  marked  changes  were  observed  in  the 


TABLE  VII.  INFLUENCE  OF  ADDING  SMALL  QUANTITIES  OF  GERMINATED  WHEAT  FLOUR  TO  NORMAL  FLOUR  ON  SIZE  OF  LOAF. 


99  %  normal,  1  %  ger-  95  %  normal  &  5  %  ger-  90  %.  normal  &  10  %  ger- 


Length  of  acrospire 
to  length  of  kernel.. 

Normal. 

Control 

1/4  =  1 

minated.  - 

1  =  1 

2  =  1 

1/4=1 

minated. 

1  =  1 

2  =  1 

1/4  =  1 

-  minated.  - 

1  =  1 

2  =  1 

Weight  of  loaf  . 

.  .  134.15 

134.35 

130.9 

130.9 

136.9 

137.1 

136.6 

147.8 

148.8 

149.5 

Volume  . 

.  282 

302 

346 

350 

368 

368 

362 

396 

420 

416 

Apparent  specific  gr. .  . 

0.48 

0.444 

0.376 

0.372 

0.374 

0.373 

0.377 

0.398 

0.354 

0.359 

Apparent  specific  gr. 
(based  on  134.15 
for  weight  of  loaf) . 

0.444 

0.:387 

0.383 

'0.364 

0.364 

0.370 

0.338 

0.319 

0.322 

Per  cent  volume 
increase  . 

7.09 

22.7 

24.11 

30.50 

30.50 

28.4 

40.4 

49.0 

47.5 

in  shallow  layers  over  larger  surfaces,  with  frequent  stirring 
to  prevent  heating,  or  passed  through  tubes  continually  sup¬ 
plied  with  currents  of  heated  air. 

In  case  of  heating,  the  wheat  will  tend  to  germinate  and 
where  limited  quantities  have  been  water-soaked,  even  if  the 
acrospire  is  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel,  such  wheat  can 
be  successfully  used  to  good  advantage  as  a  blend  tO'  im¬ 
prove  flours  yielding  scant  volumes  when  baked  into  loaves. 

When  water-soaked  wheat  heats  and  does  not  germinate 
there  is  a  possibility  that  such  wheat  has  been  injured.  Con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  this  frequently  occur,  and  instead  of  ger¬ 
mination,  moulding  takes  place.  Such  wheat  is  better  for 
feeding  purposes,  providing  the  moulding  has  not  been  ex¬ 
cessive.  The  best  use  for  excessive  moulded  wdieat  is  its 
use  as  a  fertilizer,  and  whenever  possible  should  be  hauled  to 
the  field  for  that  purpose. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Wheat  which  has  been  allowed  to  sprout  loses  in  weight 
as  the  length  of  the  time  allowed  for  germination  advances. 


glutenin  and  amide  nitrogen.  In  the  former  there  was  a  sud¬ 
den  decrease  in  amount  from  the  period  where  the  epicotyl 
was  equal  to  the  length  of  the  kernel  to  that  where  the 
epicotyl  was  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel.  The 
amide  nitrogen  increased  rapidly  from  the  time  when  the 
epicotyl  was  equal  to  the  length  of  the  kernel. 

6.  Using  germinated  wheat  flour,  only  the  quality  of  the 
crumb  of  the  bread  was  impaired,  being  particularly  noticeable 
in  flours  made  from  germinated  wheat  where  the  epicotyl  was 
equal  to  and  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel.  The  volume  of 
the  loaf  increased,  being  of  exceptionally  large  capacity  "in  the 
bread  made  from  partially  germinated  wheat  flour. 

7.  Using  small  quantities  of  germinated  wheat  flour  with 
other  flour  it  was  found  that  the  volume  of  the  loaf  could  be 
increased  without  impairing  the  texture  of  the  loaf.  Each 
particular  flour  requires  a  different  amount  of  germinated 
flour  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results.  Too  large  an 
amount  of  diastatic  flour  is  less  beneficial  than  none. 

8.  A  water-soaked  wheat  is  not  necessarily  spoiled  and  can 
be  used  for  milling  purposes,  providing  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried. 


SANITARY  MILK. 


By  Dr.  Robert  A.  Black,  Chicago  Medical  Milk  Com¬ 
mission. 

No  problem  of  sanitation  is  engaging  the  minds  of  work¬ 
ers  along  sanitary  lines  more  than  the  question  of  clean  sani¬ 
tary  milk.  Probably  no  other  article  of  food  has  carried 
more  death  and  sickness  in  its  wake;  no  other  article  of  food 
has  so  frequently  been  analyzed,  both  in  a  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  way,  under  so  many  varied  conditions  with  such 
varied  results.  You  can  not  blame  the  producer,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  or  the  user  for  their  conflicting  opinions  and  actions. 
Their  opposition  to  various  attempts  to  improve  the  quality  is 
easily  accounted  for  when  we  see  the  differences  among  the 
supposedly  learned. 

No  other  article  of  food  is  handled  in  so  dangerous  a 
manner,  nor  forms  such  an  ideal  medium  for  producing 
dangerous  poisons  of  a  chemical  or  bacteriological  nature. 

In  this  short  paper  it  is  impossible  to  fully  tell  what  part 
each  of  the  handlers  of  milk  plays  in  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  I  shall  only  attempt  to  plead  for  the  essentials  of 
clean  milk,  leaving  out  all  technical  discussions  and  con¬ 
fining  myself  to  facts  beyond  dispute,  known  but  not  acted 
upon  enough. 

To  the  producer  belongs  the  first  step  in  this  life-saving 
work,  for  without  his  help  the  work  of  the  other  two  would 
be  almost  unless.  Before  telling  him  what  to  do  let  us  con¬ 
sider  that  much  of  the  labor  we  place  on  his  shoulders  means 
increased  cost  and  let  it  be  known  that  pure,  clean  milk  can 
not  be  produced  in  this  vicinity  at  the  prevailing  price  (8 
cents  per  quart). 

The  producer  must  be  brought  to  realize  the  danger  of 
sickness  in  his  home  and  among  his  help,  and  report  it 
promptly  to  the  proper  authorities  so  that  his  milk  supply 
cen  be  guarded,  by  either  boiling  or  properly  and  thoroughly 
pasteurizing  the  milk  before  it  is  used. 


The  need  of  this  step  is  readily  seen  by  reading  a  few  fig¬ 
ures  gathered  by  Busey  and  Kober  of  which  I  cite  a  few : 

A  typhoid  epidemic  in  Clifton  produced  244  cases,  of  which 
230  came  from  one  dairy. 

A  scarlet  fever  epidemic  in  Boston  in  1907  produced  207 
cases,  195  of  these  cases  came  from  one  dairy  in  four  days’ 
time. 

Hart  has  collected  a  series  of  milk  born  epidemics  of  diph¬ 
theria  which  total  1,051  cases  with  210  deaths. 

Surely  these  few  figures  show  the  necessity  of  care  when 
sickness  appears  in  the  home  of  the  dairyman. 

The  cattle  should  be  free  from  disease,  and  especially  in¬ 
sidious  tuberculosis.  Few  intelligent  workers  doubt  the 
transition  of  the  bovine  type  bacilli  into  that  of  the  human 
Upe  bacilli,  or  doubt  the  direct  susceptibility  of  the  human 
being  to  the  bovine  type  bacilli. 

Dr.  Park’s  work  along  this  line  is  most  valuable.  In  20 
cases  of  general  tuberculosis  which  he  examined  14  were 
found  to  be  due  to  the  human  type  of  bacilli  while  six  were 
due  to  the  bovine  type.  In  one  of  these  six  cases  he  was  able 
to  olitain  milk  from  the  dairy  which  supplied  the  tubercular 
child  and  isolated  from  this  milk  a  tuberculosis  bacillus  which 
was  fatal  to  guinea  pigs. 

Besides  these  twenty  cases  he  examined  35  surgical  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  29  being  infected  glands  (lymph  nodes),  20 
of  these  were  of  the  human  origin  while  nine  showed  bovine 
origin.  28%%  of  these  36  cases  were  of  bovine  origin. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.6  per  cent  of  all  fatal  tuberculosis  in 
New  York  City  is  of  bovine  origin. 

These  figures,  with  the  fact  that  in  the  end  the  farmer  is 
really  protecting  himself  by  eliminating  the  danger  both  to 
the  balance  of  his  herd  and  to  himself  by  having  his  herd 
tuberculin  tested  should  well  cause  him  to  pause  and  consider. 

Salmon,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  tuberculin  as  a  test 
for  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  That  it  is  an  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
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2nd.  That  by  its  use  the  infected  and  infecting  animals 
can  be  removed  from  the  herd,  thereby  saving  other  cattle. 

3rd.  That  tuberculin  has  no  effect  on  the  healthy  animals. 

A  cow  sick  from  any  cause  should  be  at  once  removed 
from  the  herd,  as  the  milk  is  unfit  for  human  use,  and  there 
is  always  danger  to  the  healthy  cows.  The  dairyman  needs 
to  learn  to  take  better  care  of  his  cows.  Their  surroundings 
should  be  clean,  w’ith  neither  animal  matter  nor  vegetable 
waste  around ;  the  water  should  be  easily  accessible,  pure 
and  fresh;  the  barn  should  have  proper  drainage,  adequate 
lighting  (not  less  than  4  sq.  ft.  being  considered  necessary 
for  each  cow)  and  a  practical,  efficient  ventilating  system. 

The  cattle  should  have  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  at  all  times  sufficient  shelter  from  the  changing  weather. 
They  should  be  treated  kindly,  all  excitement  avoided.  They 
should  be  groomed  and  have  the  udder  clipped  and  at  all 
times  kept  clean. 

No  materials  should  be  used  as  feed  which  mav  be  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  animal,  or  that  will  produce  an  impov¬ 
erished  milk,  or  will  impart  unnatural  odors  or  flavors. 

These  details  are  essential,  and  will  fully  repay  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  time  and  money  expended. 

As  for  further  requirements  of  the  producer,  we  can  ask 
no  more  unless  we  pay  him  fully  for  the  increased  labor 
we  ask  him  to  undertake. 

His  milkers  should  wear  clean,  white  uniforms  with  cap. 
Before  milking  they  should  wash  their  hands  and  clean  nails 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  then 
rinse  in  hot  water  and  dry  before  starting  to  milk.  The 
milk  pails,  coolers,  bottles  and  other  utensils  coming  in 
contact  with  the  milk  should  be  washed,  boiled,  sterilized 
and  kept  in  a  clean  place  where  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
contamination  until  used.  The  cow’s  udders  should  be 
washed  and  dried  before  milking.  The  first  few  streams  of 
milk  should  not  be  used.  The  milk  should  be  cooled  to  40 
degrees  Fahrenheit  within  15  minutes  after  milking,  imme¬ 
diately  bottled  and  iced  and  started  on  its  journey  to  the 
consumer  with  all  the  haste  possible. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  handle  milk  to  make  as 
few  handlings  and  to  use  as  few  vessels  as  possible.  Milk 
agitated  breaks  up  groups  of  germs  and  seems  to  increase 
their  growth.  The  more  vessels  used  the  more  chances  for 
infection. 

The  second  party  to  handle  milk,  the  distributor,  owes 
several  duties  to  his  customers.  Milk  should  never  be  deliv¬ 
ered  over  3(3  hours  old.  He  should  not  subject  it  to  undue 
agitation  or  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  warm  receiv¬ 
ing  room.  The  delivery  wagon  should  at  all  times  be  clean 
and  contain  trays  or  compartments  filled  with  ice,  so  that  the 
milk  may  be  kept  cool  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  (Neither 
should  he  deliver  frozen  milk.)  The  trays  should  be  washed 
with  boiling  water  and  at  all  times  be  clean,  pure  and  sweet. 
The  help  should  be  free  from  disease,  and  clean  at  all  times. 
He  should  treat  the  returning  empty  bottles  as  carefully  as 
possible. 

That  the  distributor  and  the  producer  can  and  will  supply 
a  clean  milk  if  the  demand  is  made  on  them  is  proven  by 
the  work  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Milk  Commission.  During 
the  last  year  samples  taken  from  their  four  farms  showed 
a  bacteria  count  as  follows ; 

Farm  No.  1 — 51  samples,  average  5,612  bacilli  in  each  15 
drops. 

Farm  No.  2 — 60  samples,  average  4,078  bacilli  in  each  15 
drops. 

Farm  No.  3 — 43  samples,  average  6,502  bacilli  in  each  15 
drops. 

Farm  No.  4 — 17  samples,  average  2,553  bacilli  in  each  15 
drops. 

A  total  of  171  examinations  being  made,  with  an  average 
of  4,686  bacteria  found  in  each  15  drops  of  milk.  It  is  also 
worth  adding  that  one  of  these  farms,  and  not  the  one  pro¬ 
ducing  the  highest  count,  was  fully  equipped  for  certified 
milk,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,600. 

Clean  milk  can  be  produced  if  the  consumer  will  only 
demand  it,  but  he  bears  more  than  his  share  in  this  crime 
against  good  health. 

His  milk  is  delivered  at  4  or  5  in  the  morning,  and  stands 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  heat  until  he  arises  at  8  or  8 :30. 
Could  he  not  show  the  distributor,  who  has  just  taken  his 
milk  off  the  ice,  that  he  thought  it  important  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  a  cool  place  to  leave  it? 

When  the  consumer’s  milk  reaches  his  ice  box  it  is  placed 
with  many  other  foods — often  is  poured  into  the  oldest 
cracked  pitcher,  one  that  was  discarded  as  unfit  for  use  on 
the  table,  but  fine  for  a  milk  jar  in  the  ice  box.  How’  often 
is  the  milk  allowed  to  stand  on  the  kitchen  table  while  the 
dinner  is  being  prepared  and  eaten,  only  one  thing  saving 


tire  milk  from  still  more  abuse,  and  that  is  its  tendency  to 
sour  if  the  abuse  is  kept  up  too  long? 

When  sickness  is  in  the  house,  the  bottle  is  returned  from 
the  sick  room  to  the  dealer,  often  without  even  being  washed. 
The  bottles  are  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  week,  uncleaned 
and  kept  in  a  hallway,  a  glorious  habitation  for  Hies,  and 
then  returned  to  the  dealer  without  a  regret  or  a  blush  of 
shame  for  their  dirty  condition.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
dairyman  and  the  dealer  protest  when  they  see  the  care  that 
is  taken  of  their  food  after  it  leaves  their  hands?  How 
often  the  thoughtless  maid  or  housewife  uses  the  convenient 
wide-mouthed  milk  bottle  as  a  slop  jar!  How  often  the 
doctor  sees  the  milk  bottle  used  in  the  sick  room  for  almost 
every  other  purpose  under  the  sun  except  for  milk !  No 
other  dish  on  the  table  could  be  put  to  so  many  uses  as  a 
milk  bottle  is  without  a  feeling  of  nausea.  Let  the  housewife 
know  what  an  important  food  milk  is,  and  how  easily  con¬ 
taminated.  Let  her  learn  to  keep  it  cool  and  clean,  and  to 
treat  the  milk  hottle  as  she  does  her  other  table  dishes,  only 
better.  Let  us  keep  up  a  constant  drilling  of  the  main  facts 
about  milk;  let  us  encourage  the  dair3Tnan  to  give  us  a  clean 
milk;  let  us  insist  that  the  distributor  deliver  it  cool  and  in 
clean  containers, .  and,  last  but  not  least,  let  us  keep  it  in 
that  condition  after  we  receive  it.  Our  faults  and  mistreat¬ 
ment  are  as  serious  and  of  as  grave  importance  as  are  theirs. 


DRINK  VINEGAR  AND  CIDER. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  a  vinegar  manufacturing  concern  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  January  5,  it  was  maintained  by  the 
attorney  for  the  company  that  local  option  now  in  force  in 
many  counties  in  Texas  had  largely  increased  the  sale  of 
vinegar  and  hard  cider.  The  attorney  declared  that  those  of 
bibulous  habits,  having  been  deprived  of  drinks  containing 
more  alcohol,  have  taken  to  vinegar  and  hard  cider  to  quench 
their  thirst.  The  increased  sales  of  those  products  in  what  is 
known  as  “dry”  territory  form  the  basis  for  the  statement. 
The  additional  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  San  .Antonio  is 
the  largest  vinegar  and  cider  market  south  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


VICHY  SALT. 

Natural  Vichy  salt  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  water  of 
the  springs  at  Vichy  and  the  neighboring  country  to  such  a 
consistence  that  the  salts  easily  crystallize  out  from  the  liquid 
on  cooling.  The  salts  are  then  collected,  dried  at  the  air  tem¬ 
perature  and  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
which  the  carbonates  are  converted  into  bicarbonates.  Wallat 
{Joiirn.  phann.  chini.)  has  found  that  the  natural  Vichy  salt 
invariably  contains  lithia,  although  at  times  in  only  spectro¬ 
scopically  small  quantities,  by  which  it  can  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  artificial  salt  prepared  according  to  the 
Codex. — Druggist  Circular. 


CAN  USE  MARROW  FOR  FOOD. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
service  permits  the  use  of  marrow  from  shank  bones 
for  food  purposes  under  certain  conditions.  The  rul¬ 
ing  says :  “The  marrow  of  shank  bones  from  car¬ 
casses  which  have  been  inspected  and  passed  may  be 
used  for  food  purposes,  provided  the  bones  are  han¬ 
dled  in  a  sanitary  manner.” 


CIGAR  STUMP  IN  BOTTLE  CAUSES  SUIT. 

Suit  ha.s  been  entered  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Robert  S. 
Barrett,  through  his  attorney,  Howard  W.  Smith,  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  court  against  a  Washington  bottling  company  for 
$2,0(Hl  damages,  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by 
him  in  drinking  from  a  bottle  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
found  a  cigar  stump. 


IN  MRS.  MASON’S  JAR. 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried  Mrs.  Mason,  seizing  a  spoon  and  liending 
over  a  dish  on  the  supper  table.  “Here’s  a  fly  in  my  pre¬ 
serve.” 

“I’ll  bet  he  never  got  in  a  worse  jam  in  his  life,”  hazarded 
Mr.  Mason,  with  the  chuckle  of  a  husband  who  rejoices  in  a 
momentary  eminence  over  his  wife. — Youth’s  Cotiipanion. 


CHEMIST  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  ITS  NEW 

HOME. 

The  Chemists’  Club  of  New  York  city  closed  its  rooms  at 
108  West  Fifty-fifth  street  on  March  31  and  opened  its  new 
dull  house  at  52  Fast  Forty-first  street  at  noon,  April  4. 
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SOME  NEW  ORLEANS  DISHES. 

Not  at  all  dashed  by  defeat  in  her  efforts  to  secure 
the  Panama  Exposition,  New  Orleans  on  Afarch  29 
entertained  the  Cong^ressional  delegation  which  had 
fought  for  her  interests  in  Congress  at  a  wonderful 
banquet  in  the  new  Hotel  Grnnewald.  It  equaled  in 
all  respects  the  banquet  given  President  Taft  two 
years  ago.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Congressmen 
William  A.  Rodenberg  of  Illinois,  John  W.  Langley 
and  Joseph  I.  Rhinock  of  Kentucky,  Arthur  F.  Mur¬ 
phy  of  Alissouri,  Frank  P.  Woods  of  Iowa,  J.  Thomas 
Hetlin  of  Alabama,  James  William  Collier  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  M’illiam  A.  Cullop  of  Indiana,  and  James 
H.  Covington  of  Maryland. 

Several  dishes  of  a  typical  New  Orleans  character 
were  prepared  by  the  creole  chef  of  the  New  Grune- 
wald  and  served  at  the  banquet.  Through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  banquet  committee  the  American  Food 
Journal  is  permitted  to  publish  the  recipes  for  these 
dishes,  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  cook  book. 
They  should  prove  interesting  to  housewives  and  chefs 
generally. 

Crayfish  Bisque. 

Crayfish  bisque  is  a  distinctive  New  Orleans  Creole  lux¬ 
ury.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Take  about  eight  dozen  fine,  large  crayfish  and  wash  thor¬ 
oughly,  being  careful  to  cleanse  off  every  particle  of  dust  or 
sand.  Set  to  boil  in  about  a  gallon  of  water.  When  boiled 
take  the  fish  out  of  the  water ;  save  the  water.  Pick  out  two 
dozen  of  the  largest  crayfish ;  pick  out  the  inside  of  the  tails 
and  save  the  heads,  cleansing  them  of  every  particle  of  meat. 
Set  this  meat  to  one  side  with  the  shells  of  the  head.  Pick 
the  meat  from  the  rest  of  the  crayfish,  saving  all  the  shells. 
Take  one  large  onion,  a  carrot,  a  bunch  of  celery,  a  sprig  of 
thyme,  one  bay  leaf,  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  six  cloves  and 
two  blades  of  mace,  one  clove  of  garlic;  chop  all  very  fine  and 
put  into  the  pot  of  water  in  which  the  crayfish  were  boied. 
Add  all  the  picked  meat,  except  the  reserved  tails,  and  all  the 
shells  of  the  bodies  and  heads,  except  the  reserved  heads. 
Add  one  cup  of  rice  and  let  it  all  boil  till  the  mixture  becomes 
thick  and  mushy.  When  it  is  well  cooked  take  it  off  the  fire 
and  mash  the  shells  thoroughly,  and  the  meat  also,  and  strain 
all  through  a  sieve.  Take  about  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
two  quarts  of  oyster  liquor  and  add  this  to  the  soup,  season¬ 
ing  to  taste  with  cayenne,  salt  and  black  pepper.  Set  to  boil 
slowly.  In  the  meantime  take  the  reserved  crayfish  meat  and 
make  a  stuffing  as  follows  for  the  reserved  heads :  Chop  an 
onion  very  fine  and  let  it  brown  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Squeeze  thoroughly  a  cup  of  bread  wet  with  water.  When 
well  squeezed  mix  with  a  little  milk,  sufficient  to  make  a  paste, 
season  to  taste  and  mix  with  the  well-seasoned  crayfish  meat. 
Chop  another  onion  and  put  in  melted  butter,  and  add  the 
crayfish  stuffing,  letting  all  fry  about  ten  minutes,  adding  in 
the  meantime,  a  finally  chopped  sprig  each  of  thyme  and 
parsle}'  and  a  bay  leaf,  and  mixing  thoroughly.  Take  off  the 
fire  and  stuff  the  reserved  heads  of  the  crayfish.  Put  on  every 
stuff'ed  head  a  dot  of  butter,  and  set  in  the  oven  and  bake  ten 
minutes.  Place  the  stuffed  heads  in  the  tureen  and  pour  the 
soup  over.  Serve  hot  with  Croutons  of  buttered  toast,  pass¬ 
ing  the  latter  in  a  separate  dish. 

Orange  Punch. 

Mix  the  sugar  and  water  and  the  rum  and  brandy.  Add  the 
juice  of  six  oranges,  and  the  grated  peel  of  three  and  let  all 
infuse  for  one  hour.  Then  set  to  cool.  When  ready  to 
freeze,  add  one  small  glass  full  of  cherry  bounce.  Serve  in  a 
hollowed  out  orange. 

Chicken  Creole. 

Take  two  spring  chickens  and  clean  nicely  and  cut  into 
pieces  at  the  joints.  Season  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  put 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  into  a  stew  pan  and  when  it 
melts  add  the  chicken.  Let  this  brown  slowly  for  a  good 
five  minutes.  Have  ready  three  large  onions  sliced,  add 
these  to  the  chicken  and  let  them  brown,  every  inch  must  be 
nicely  browned,  but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  burned.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ffour,  let  this  l)rown,  then  add  a  half 
dozen  large  fresh  tomatoes  nicely  sliced,  and  let  these  brown, 
cook  very  slowlv,  allowing  the  mixture  to  simply  simmer. 
■Add  chopped  parsley,  thyme  and  liay  leaf,  and  two  cloves  of 
garlic  finely  minced.  Let  all  brown  without  burning.  Cover 
and  let  it  smother  over  a  slow  but  steady  fire.  The  tomato 
juice  will  make  sufficient  gravy.  Add  a  half  dozen  of  green 


peppers  (sweet),  taking  the  seeds  out  before  adding,  and 
slicing  the  peppers  very  fine.  Stir  well.  Let  all  smother 
steadily  for  twenty  minutes  at  least,  keening  well  covered 
and  stirring  occasionally.  When  well  smothered,  add  one  cup 
of  consomme,  let  it  cook  again  for  a  full  hour,  very,  very 
slowly  over  a  very  steady  fire,  and  season  again  to  taste. 
Cook  ten  minutes  more,  and  serve  hot. 

River  Shrimp. 

New  Orleans  is  famous  for  the  exquisite  flavor  of  its  river 
shrimps. 

Into  a  pot  of  water  put  a  great  quantitv  of  salt,  almost 
enough  to  make  a  brine.  Pepper  a  great  bunch  of  celery  and 
celery  tops  chopped  fine ;  two  dozen  allspice,  two  blades  of 
mace,  one  dozen  cloves,  mashed  fine;  thyme,  parsley,  bay  leaf, 
chopped  fine ;  cayenne  and  red  pepper  pod.  When  this  has 
boiled  so  that  all  the  flavor  of  the  herbs  has  been  thoroughly 
extracted,  throw  in  the  shrimp,  let  them  boil  ten  minutes, 
then  set  the  pot  aside  and  let  the  shrimp  cool  in  their  own 
water.  When  thoroughly  cooled,  they  are  shelled,  put  into 
forms,  “jellied”  and  served  very  cold. 

Louisiana  Rice. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  began  in  Louisiana  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  it  had  commenced  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  but  Louisiana  now  produces  more  of  this  beautiful 
grain  than  both  these  states  combined.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
Louisiana  staples,  and  New  Orleans  is  the  distributing  point 
of  the  immense  crop  that  yearly  makes  the  great  rice  fields 
of  southwestern  Louisiana  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
tourists.  In  no  section  of  the  world  can  rice  be  grown  at  so 
small  a  cost  as  in  Louisiana.  The  cost  of  growing  the  grain 
because  of  the  favorable  Louisiana  climate  is  small,  and  it 
requires  but  little  capital  to  begin.  The  consumption  of  rice 
has  increased  enormously  of  late,  and  it  wilt  continue  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  a  popular  article  of  food  when  the 
people  of  the  great  North  and  West  learn  how  to  cook  it  as 
well  as  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  RICE  FOR  COOKING;  The  white¬ 
ness  of  the  rice  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  its  being 
washed  thoroughly.  Pick  the  rice  clean,  and  wash  it  well  in 
cold  water  before  attempting  to  cook,  rubbing  the  rice  well 
with  the  hands,  to  get  all  the  dust  off.  Poor  off  the  first  water, 
and  add  fresh  water,  then  pour  off  this,  and  add  fresh  again. 
The  rice  will  then  be  ready  to  cook. 

HOW  TO  BOIL  RICE:  When  properly  boiled  rice  should 
be  snowy  white,  perfectly  dry  and  smooth;  and  every  grain 
separate  and  distinct.  To  attain  this  end  put  a  quart  of 
water  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  well,  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Wash  a  cup  of  rice  well  in  cold  water.  When  the  wa¬ 
ter  commences  to  boil  well  add  the  rice.  Stir  occasionally  and 
gently  with  a  wooden  spoon.  The  boiling  water  will  toss  the 
grains  of  rice,  and  prevent  them  from  clinging  together.  As 
soon  as  the  grains  commence  to  soften,  do  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  stir  or  touch  the  rice  again.  Let  it  continue  to 
boil  rapidly  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  grains 
begin  to  swell  out  and  it  appears  to  thicken.  This  is  easily  as¬ 
certained  by  touching  one  of  the  grains  with  your  finger. 
When  it  has  reached  this  stage,  take  the  cover  off,  and  pour 
off  the  water,  and  set  the  pot  in  the  oven,  so  that  the  rice  may 
swell  up.  Let  it  stand  in  the  oven  about  ten  minutes.  Do 
not  let  it  brown,  but  simply  dry — that  is,  let  the  water  which 
rises  dry  out  of  the  rice.  Take  it  off  and  let  it  stand  a  few 
minutes.  Then  pour  out  into  a  dish.  Every  grain  will  be 
white  and  beautiful,  and  stand  apart  because  the  drying  in 
the  oven  will  have  evaporated  the  moisture,  leaving  the  rice 
soft,  snowy  white  and  perfectly  dry.  Boiled  rice  is  delicious 
served  with  chicken,  turkey,  crab  or  shrimp  or  okra  gumbo, 
as  also  with  many  vegetables,  all  daubes,  and  with  gravies  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  the  standing  dish  on  every  Creole  table. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  IN  BOILING  RICE:  Never 
set  the  rice  to  cook  in  cold  water,  or  you  will  have  a  thick 
mushy  dish  that  is  most  unpleasant  to  the  sight,  and  equally 
to  the  taste.  Always  use  boiling  water.  Boil  rapidly  from 
the  time  that  the  pot  is  covered  until  it  is  taken  off,  for  this 
allows  each  grain  to  lie  tossed  away  from  the  other  con¬ 
stantly,  and  also  allows  it  to  swell  to  three  times  its  normal 
size.  The  constant  motion  of  the  water  prevents  the  grains 
from  sticking  together.  Do  not  stir  from  the  moment  it 
begins  to  boil,  for  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  first  the  rice  is 
put  into  the  water  it  will  cease  boiling  till  the  rice  is  heated. 
Stir  occasionally  during  this  period,  to  keep  it  from  sinking  to 
the  bottom  and  burning,  but  do  not  touch  it  with  a  spooiqor 
fork,  or  anything,  once  it  has  commenced  boiling.  Following 
implicity  the  directions  about  setting  in  the  oven,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  rice  to  “sweat”  as  the  old  Creole  say,  you  will  then 
have,  a  dish  that  is  not  only  very  beautiful  and  tempting  to 
the  sight  but  most  delectable  to  the  taste. 
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OLD  UNDEROOF 
WHISKEY 


All  the  best  stimulating  elements — 
none  of  the  depressing  harmful  ones 


Write  us  if 

OLD  UNDEROOF 

is  not  on  sale  in  yowr  city 

CHAS.  DENNEHY 

&  CO. 

CHICAGO 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 
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PUI^E 

SUGAR  mi 
SYRUP 


Breakfast  Syrup 


the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 

PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

^PET 

BRAND 

Eviipordteii  Mi 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  Ford,  Ltd. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  S.  A. 


on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 

Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 
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^  Armour's  “Veribest”  Meats 
comply  absolutely  with  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Meat  Inspection  and 
Pure  Food  Laws — they  are 
clean — wholesome  and  nour¬ 
ishing. 

More  than  that  “Veribest” 
Meats  are  the  product  of  the 
Armour  method  —  perfected 
in  40  years  of  producing  the 
best. 

That  means  “Top-Notch 
Quality,”  not  “just  as  good,” 
but  better  than  any  food  law 
requires. 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 

and 

Bacon 


.4/  have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 


Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Pcalers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon— and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 


Flavorinl 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — ■ 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

I 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  ;;  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


PIIWDQI 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


RECIPES 

showing  the  proper  use  of 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

are  contained  in  a  little 
Booklet  which  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  on  request. 


BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

“Leaders  of  Quality” 

New  York 


(S 


J  Photo, 


INTERIOR  OF  LOUISIANA  HEALTH  CAR 

(See  Page  2  8) 


At  Your  Club 


You  can  be  sure  of  getting  the  choicest 
whiskey  if  you  ask  for 

TOE  , 


A  Whiskey  of  Note 

Distilled  from  selected  materials  and  prop¬ 
erly  aged  in  old  oaken  barrels.  Makes  the 
most  delicious  and  refreshing  “High-Ball.” 


Gall  for  g-O-L-O  Rye 


Insist  on  Getting  It! 

STRAUS  BROS.  CO.  »  -  Distillers  -  Chicago 


Henderson  Bourbon 


and 


Maryland  Reserve  Rye 


Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 


PURE  FOOD 


WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 


BREMEN  &  KENNEDY 


12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FOOD  LAWS  PENDING  AND  PASSED 

IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


The  following  tabulated  and  compiled  list  of  Food  Laws  pending  and  passed  in  the  various 
states  will  be  of  great  value  to  our  readers  and  will  keep  them  informed  on  Food,  Drug  and 
Sanitary  Legislation.  The  list  is  as  complete  as  possible  to  be  made  up  to  the  date  of  going  to 
Press  (May  15th).  The  states  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Senate  Bills 
being  Recorded  first,  the  House  Bills  following.  Wherever  possible  the  number  of  Bill  is 
shown,  the  introducer  and  to  what  committee  referred,  also  what  action,  if  any,  the  com= 
mittee  has  taken.  Bills  passed  and  date  of  adjournment  of  the  various  Legislatures  are 
also  recorded. 


United  States. 

H.  R.  4067. 


Is  a  net  weight  and  net  measure  bill  to  amend  the  national 
food  law. 


H.  R.  NO.  7278. 


Mr.  Haugen. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the  labeling  of  cans, 
pots,  tins  and  other  receptacles  containing  meat  or  meat  food 
products  when  hermetically  sealed  and  prepared  for  foreign 
or  interstate  commerce. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Arkansas. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  323. 

By  Mr.  Holland. 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  medicated  stock  and  poultry 
food.  Passed  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  391. 

By  Mr.  Holland. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  registration  and  sale  and  prohibit  the 
adulteration  of  condimental  patented  proprietary  or  trade 
marked  stock  or  poultry  tonics,  regulators  or  conditioners. 


Alabama. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  28. 

By  Mr.  Sherrod. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  stock  food. 

Passed  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  398. 

By  Mr.  Allen. 

Referred  to  committee  on  temperance. 

Is  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  disposal  of  coca 
cola  or  other  so  called  soft  drinks  containing  habit  forming 
drugs. 

Committee  reported  adversely  on  this  bill. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  330. 

By  Mr.  Long. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of  soft  drinks 
containing  injurious  chemicals. 

Adversely  reported  out  of  committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  335. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  coco-cola  and  soft  drinks 
“containing  hyacine,  caffeine  and  other  poisons.” 

Adversely  reported  out  of  committee. 

The  Legislature  of  Alabama  has  adjourned. 


California. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  673. 

A  sanitary  measure,  which  passed  both  branches  of  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Veto  sustained  by  the 
Legislature. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1049. 

By  Mr.  Martinelle. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  an  act  to  establish  a  standard  for  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  has  been  recommended  for  passage  by  committee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1055. 

By  Mr.  Rush. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  1144. 

By  Mr.  Hare. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  keep  any  article  of  food,  of 
a  perishable  nature,  in  cold  storage  for  longer  than  ninety- 
days. 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton,  January  6,  1911. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  weights  and  measures  and  the 
marking  and  labeling  of  packages  and  containers. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  act  fixes  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  for 
California.  Sec.  19  provides  as  follows :  Unless  otherwise 
agreed  by  the  parties,  all  cans,  jars  and  bottles  of  preserved 
fruits,  vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food  in  this  state,  ex¬ 
cepting  canned  or  condensed  milk  or  cream,  shall  have  plainly 
printed  thereupon  a  label  stating  the  correct  net  weight  of 
such  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  69. 

By  Mr.  Schmitt,  January  17,  1911. 

An  act  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Laboratory 
for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs.  It  provides  that  such  laboratory 
shall  be  conEicted  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  appoint  the  director  of  said  laboratory  and  the  assistant 
to  such  director,  both  of  whom  shall  be  skilled  pharmaceutical 
chemists  and  analysts  of  foods  and  drugs. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Committee  has  recommended  it  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  882. 

By  Mr.  Lyon. 

An  act  to  amend  Sections  20  and  22  of  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded  foods  and  liquors, 
and  regulating  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  State  laboratory  for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.” 

Passed  the  House. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1167. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  forbidding  the  transportation  within  the  state  of 
California  of  any  misbranded,  mislabeled  or  adulterated  food 
or  drug. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  bill  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1168. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  any  misbranded, 
mislabeled,  or  adulterated  food,  liquor,  drug  or  medicine  in 
the  state  of  California. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1169. 

By  Mr.  Rosendale. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  advertise  or  circulate  any 
advertisement  concerning  food,  liquor,  drugs  or  medicines, 
which  advertisement,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1329. 

By  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Public  Expendi¬ 
tures. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures  and  applies  only 
to  flour,  rolled  oats,  meal,  bran,  middlings,  milled  feeds,  rolled 
barley  and  sugar. 

Has  been  favorably  reported  as  amended  March  14. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1374. 

By  Mr.  Eitzgerald. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  use  a  coil  box  for  cooling  beer  or  other  alcoholic 
liquids. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1412. 

By  Mr.  March. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Revision  and  Reform  of  Law's. 

Is  an  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  imitation  olive  oil,”  and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “an 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  olive  oil,  approved  March  10,  1891, 
approved  March  23,  1893.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1483. 

By  Mr.  Harlan. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine. 

Is  an  act  to  establish  standards  for  evaporated  milk  and 
condensed  milk. 


FOOD  JOURNAL. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1496. 

By  Mr.  Walker. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Revenue  Taxations. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
and  taxation  thereon,  etc. 

The  Legislature  has  adjourned. 

Colorado. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  125. 

By  Senator  Hecker  (by  request). 

An  act  to  regulate  the  storage  of  certain  food  stuffs,  and 
provide  a  penalty  for  its  violation. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  126. 

By  Mr.  Sharpleg. 

Is  an  act  to  create  the  office  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
for  the  state  of  Colorado,  fixing  the  salaries,  defining  the 
duties,  etc. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  146. 

By  Mr.  Croke. 

Is  a  bill  to  appoint  a  Food  Commissioner  at  $3,000  a  year 
and  a  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  at  $2,000  a  year. 
Also  for  the  appointing  of  certain  clerks  and  chemists  and 
giving  the  State  Food  Commissioner  power  to  make  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  It  provides  that  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  rules  and 
regulations  for  enforcing  the  National  Food  Law  in  all  cases 
where  the  regulations  of  the  State  and  Federal  law  are 
identical. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  269. 

By  Senator  Crowley. 

Is  an  act  regulating  the  business  of  “Transient  Dealers” 
and  to  license  them. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  462. 

By  Mr.  Bellesfield. 

Is  a  bill  to  establish  standards  for  foods. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  148. 

By  Mr.  Lindquist. 

Creates  the  office  of  state  dairy  commissioner  for  the  state 
of  Colorado  and  fixes  a  standard  for  ice  cream  as  follows ; 

“(1)  Ice  cream  is  the  frozen  product  made  from  cream  and 
sugar,  with  or  without  flavoring,  and  contains  not  less  than 
14  per  cent  of  milk  fat;  (2)  fruit  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  prod¬ 
uct  made  from  cream,  sugar,  and  sound,  clean,  mature  nuts, 
and  contains  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of  milk  fat ;  (3)  nut  ice 
cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream,  sugar,  and  sound 
non-rancid  nuts  and  contains  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
milk  fat;  (4)  the  use  of  eggs,  gelatin,  and  vegetable  gums  is 
not  forbidden,  but  neither  can  be  used  to  conceal  inferior 
product.” 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  427. 

By  Mr.  Dulin. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sanitary  keeping  of  articles  of 
food. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  to  keep  any  article  of  food  or  trans¬ 
port  the  same  except  in  boxes,  barrels,  buckets  or  other  similar 
containers.  The  use  of  sacks  and  bags  is  prohibited  unless 
they  are  enclosed  in  boxes,  barrels,  buckets  or  similar  con¬ 
tainers. 


Connecticut. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  275. 

By  Mr.  Fern. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Safety. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Food  Commission,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

,  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  142. 

By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Relates  to  net  weight  or  measure.  It  requires  the  contents 
to  be  stated  on  each  package  of  food  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count  but  it  provides  for  reasonable 
variations  and  provides  that  tolerance  shall  be  established  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 

This  bill  has  been  recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  351. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Is  an  act  concerning  the  sale  of  food  products,  drugs  and 
tobacco  and  other  articles  in  package  form. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
any  articles  of  food,  or  drug,  or  any  tobacco,  or  anything 
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used  in  the  nature  of  food  or  medicine,  in  package  form, 
without  either  the  true  weight  or  true  measure  of  the  contents 
of  said  package  marked  thereon. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

The  committee  reported  adversely  on  this  bill  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  sustained. 


Delaware. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  128. 

By  Mr.  Thomas. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  ware¬ 
houses  and  places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food 
kept  or  preserved  therein. 


Florida. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  403. 

Mr.  Watson. 

A  bill  to  be  entitled  an  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration,  mis¬ 
branding,  or  imitation  of  food  for  man  or  beast,  or  beverages, 
candies,  or  condiments,  of  medicines,  drugs,  and  liquors,  and 
the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  in  the  state  of  Florida; 
prescribing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof ;  providing  for 
the  analysis  and  inspection  of  the  articles  described  by  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Agriculture ;  charging  the  state’s 
attorney  with  the  enforcement  thereof  and  providing  means 
therefor;  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  state 
chemist  or  expert  food  analyst,  three  food  and  drug  in¬ 
spectors,  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
state  laboratory  and  chemical  division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  state  of  Florida,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  act. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Finance  and  Taxation. 

This  bill  is  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  302. 

It  has  been  recommended  for  passage. 


Idaho. 

The  Legislature  of  Idaho  adjourned  on  March  17,  1911,  and 
passed  House  bill  No.  105,  House  bill  No.  109,  House  bill  No. 
149,  and  House  bill  No.  213,  which  are  four  bills  affecting 
dairy,  food,  drug,  and  net  weight  legislation  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  and  were  signed  by  the  Governor.  With  the  exception 
of  House  bill  No.  213,  which  was  printed  last  month,  these 
bills  are  printed  in  full  in  the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Food  Journal. 


Illinois. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  65. 

By  Mr.  Glackin. 

January  24,  1911. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  licensing,  regulating  and  inspect¬ 
ing  of  cold  storage  warehouses  and  regulating  the  sale  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  stuff's  in  cold  storage  warehouses  and  placing 
them  under  the  control  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  of 
this  State. 

Amended  by  committee  to  make  time  limit  of  storage  12 
months.  This  bill  has  passed  the  senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  169. 

By  Mr.  Dunlap  (by  request). 

February  10,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

An  act  to  amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  an  act  entitled,  “An 
act  to  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  concentrated  feeding 
stuffs,”  approved  May  18,  1905,  in  force  July  1,  1905. 
passed  Senate  March  7,  now  in  House  Manufacturers’  Com¬ 
mittee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  170. 

By  Mr.  Dunlap  (by  request). 

February  10,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

An  act  to  amend  Sections  1,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12,  20,  21  and 
40  of  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  their  imitation  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  unhealthful,  adulterated 
or  misbranded  food,  liquors  or  dairy  products,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  to  define  their  powers  and  duties  and  to  repeal  all 
acts  relating  to  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dairy  and  food  products  and  liquors  in  conflict  herewith,” 
approved  May  14,  1907,  and  in  force  July  1,  1907,  and  to  add 


thereto  two  new  sections  to  be  known  as  Sections  20a  and 
39a. 

Referred  to  Senate  Appropriation  Committee. 

Has  been  advanced  to  second  reading. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  174. 

By  Mr.  Olson  (by  request). 

February  10,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying.  Re¬ 
ported  out  March  3  with  slight  amendments  in  phraseology 
and  recommended  for  passage. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storing,  or  distributing  of  food  intended  for  sale,  or  sale  of 
food,  under  insanitary,  unhealthful,  or  unclean  conditions  or 
surroundings,  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  to  create  a 
sanitary  inspection,  to  declare  that  such  conditions  shall 
constitute  a  nuisance,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Passed  Senate  March  16  on  second  reading  in  the  House. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  337. 

By  Mr.  Hurburgh  (by  request). 

March  3,  1911. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  ten  stock  food  inspectors  and  one 
chemist,  provided  for  by  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
analysis  of  concentrated  feeding  stuff,  approved  May  18,  1905. 
Appropriates  $10,875.20.  Licenses  paid  in  the  State  Treasury. 

Referred  to  Appripriation  Committee  and  favorably  re¬ 
ported. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  478. 

By  Mr.  Manny. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  labeling  and  de¬ 
scription  and  printing  upon  bills  of  fare  and  posting  upon 
placards  the  name  and  ingredients-  of  foodstuffs  furnished  by 
dealers  and  others  engaged  in  serving  meals. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  55. 

By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

January  24,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  establishing  and  enforcing  of  the 
tuberculin  test  for  dairy  animals  by  any  city,  village,  incor¬ 
porated  town,  county  or  other  corporate  authority  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

Passed  the  House  April  6. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  56. 

By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

January  24,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Live  Stock  and  Dairying. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entiled,  “An  act  to  amend  an 
act  entitled,  ‘An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,’  ”  approved 
June  27,  1885,  in  force  July  1,  1885,  approved  and  in  force 
April  20,  1887. 

Tabled  by  committee  March  23. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  123. 

By  Mr.  Leavitt. 

February  1,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Warehouses. 

An  act  providing  for  the  inspection,  licensing  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  cold  storage  warehouses ;  prohibiting  the  entry  therein 
of  articles  of  food  in  certain  condition ;  providing  a  time  limit 
for  the  storage  of  certain  food  stuffs  therein  and  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  such  food  stuffs  at  the  expiration  thereof,  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  nf  this  act. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  152. 

By  Mr.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

This  bill  is  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  170. 

Reported  out  and  referred  to  the  Appropriation  Committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  153. 

By  Mr.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

Is  a  bill  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  169. 

On  third  reading  in  the  House. 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  154. 

By  Mr.  Perkins. 

February  9,  1911. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

Is  a  bill  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  174. 

Tabled  by  the  House  April  6. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  640. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Is  a  bill  to  require  net  weight  or  measure  to  be  stated  on 
food  sold  in  package  form. 

Iowa. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  95. 

By  Senator  Hamill. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  State  Dairy  Inspector, 
and  fixing  the  salaries  of  said  officers  and  regulating  the  sale 
of  milk  and  cream. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  157. 

By  Senator  Balkema. 

Is  an  act  providing  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  can¬ 
neries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  dairies,  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  confectioneries,  restaurants,  hotels,  gro¬ 
ceries,  meat  markets  and  all  other  food  producing  establish¬ 
ments,  manufactories,  or  other  places  where  food  is  pre¬ 
pared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  distributed,  and 
vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for  transportation;  regulat¬ 
ing  the  health  of  operatives,  employes,  clerks,  drivers  and  all 
other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who  handle  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  product; 
defining  food,  regulating  the  wholesomeness  of  food  manu¬ 
factured,  prepared,  packed,  sold,  distributed  or  transported; 
defining  the  duties  of  the  state  food  and  dairy  commissioner 
in  relation  thereto. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  335. 

By  Mr.  McCall. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Is  a  bill  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  regulating  the  appointment  of  assistants,  pro¬ 
viding  for  compensation  and  defining  the  term  “misbranded.” 

A  substitute  has  been  offered  for  this  bill,  which  requires  a 
statement  of  all  ingredients  on  all  food  packages. 

Has  been  amended  by  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred 

Passed  legislature. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  247. 

By  Mr.  Beebe. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  ice  cream. 

Passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  is  now  a  law. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  452. 

By  Mr.  Miller. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  the  weight  of  flour  and  providing  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal. 

The  legislature  of  Iowa  has  adjourned. 

Maine. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  263. 

By  Mr.  Libby. 

A  bill  relating  to  foods  and  drugs  and  also  to  commercial 
feedings  stuffs. 

Provides  that  an  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  of  strength, 
quality,  or  purity  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established  by 
the  statute  or  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  It  provides,  however,  that  in  lieu  of 
this,  its  actual  standard  may  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  presence  and  the  quantity  of  any 
added  coloring  matter,  preservative,  or  chemical  or  drug  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  12  requires  the  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count  to  be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  to  fix  standards  for  food  products 
and  also  for  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

Section  14  authorizes  him  to  publish  results  of  the  analyses 
of  any  food,  drug,  or  commercial  feeding  stuff,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  manufacturer  and  such  information  as  to 
him  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

This  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  is 
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identical  with  Senate  bill  No.  68  and  is  now  a  law  and  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  653. 

The  above  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  form  of 
official  inspection  of  foods  packed  in  the  state  of  Maine.  This 
bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  and  is  now  a  law  and  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine  has  adjourned. 


Massachusetts. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  186. 

Provides  that  all  packages  of  food  shall  bear  a  label  stat¬ 
ing  the  net  contents. 

The  committee  to  which  this  bill  was  referred  has  requested 
leave  to  withdraw. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  290. 

Requires  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  to  be 
stated  on  package  in  letters  or  figures  of  not  less  than  a 
quarter  inch  in  height. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  261. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

LIOUSE  BILL  NO.  262. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  food. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  481. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  of  cans  and  packages  containing 
food.  Section  1  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
manufacturer,  importer  or  packer  or  other  person  who  manu¬ 
factures  or  makes  goods  that  are  packed  in  cans  or  packages 
to  be  sold  in  Massachusetts  to  label  the  same  with  the  amount 
of  net  contents,  day  and  date  of  packing  and  the  place 
where  the  same  have  been  manufactured  or  packed. 

The  committee  to  which  this  bill  was  referred  has  requested 
leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  482. 

Is  relative  to  the  marking  of  packages  containing  food.  It 
provides  as  follows ;  “All  persons  or  corporations  selling  or 
exposing  for  sale  food  in  sealed  packages  must  have  plainly 
printed  on  the  face  of  each  package  the  weight  of  the  food  in 
the  package.” 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs,  which 
committee  requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  735. 

Relieves  the  dealer  from  prosecution  when  he  can  establish 
a  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  jobber 
in  the  state  from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  740. 

Is  a  bill  to  make  uniform  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  National  Food  Law. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health,  which  requested 
leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1094. 

Prohibits  sale  of  any  food  in  cartons  or  pasteboard  or 
any  packages,  tins,  cans,  barrels,  boxes  or  glass,  unless  there 
is  marked  upon  same  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs,  which  has 
requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1123. 

Amends  subdivision  8  of  Section  18  of  Chapter  75  of  the 
Revised  Laws  as  amended  by  Chapter  528  of  the  Acts  of 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “But  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  permitting  the  use  of 
cane  sugar  in  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  honey,  cocoa,  or  any 
other  food  product  in  which  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  as  a 
preservative  is  unnecessary.  Furthermore,”  so  that  said  act 
will  read  as  follows:  8.  If  it  contains  any  added  antiseptic 
or  preservative  substance,  except  common  table  salt,  saltpeter, 
cane  sugar,  alcohol,  vinegar,  spices,  or,  in  smoked  food,  the 
natural  products  of  the  smoking  process.  The  provisions 
of  this  definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  article  if  it 
bears  a  label  on  which  the  presence  and  percentage  of  every 
such  antiseptic  or  preservative  substance  are  clearly  indicated, 
nor  shall  it  apply  to  such  portions  of  suitable  preservative 
substances  as  are  used  as  a  surface  application  for  preserving 
dried  fish  or  meat,  or  as  exist  in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues 
as  a  natural  component  thereof,  but  it  shall  apply  to  addi- 
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tional  quantities.  Said  definitions  shall  not  apply  during  the 
year  1912  to  goods  which  were  held  in  stock  by  retail  deal¬ 
ers  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  said  year.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections  relative  to 
food  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  not  injurious 
to  health  and  whicli  are  recognized  as  ordinary  packages  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  is  distinctly  labeled  as  a  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound  with  the  name  and  per  cent  of  each  ingredient  therein. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1125. 

Amends  Section  2  of  Chapter  528  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
1910  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “All  cans, 
jugs  and  other  packages  containing  molasses  shall  be  plainly 
marked  by  an  adhesive  label  having  on  its  face  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  who  made  and  prepared  the  same 
with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  thereof,  in  letters 
of  the_  size  and  description  “aforesaid,”  in  the  11th  to  16th 
lines,  inclusive,  of  said  section,  so  as  to  i-ead  as  follows : 
Section  2.  Section  23  of  said  Chapter  75  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words,  “Maple  Syrup,”  in  the  fifth  line, 
the  word  “or”  in  the  sixth  line,  and  the  words  “of  the  goods” 
in  the  eighth  line,  the  word  “thereof,”  so  as  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Section  23,  All  canned  articles  of  food  which  have 
been  prepared  from  dry  products  and  have  been  soaked  be¬ 
fore  canning  shall  be  plainly  marked  by  an  adhesive  label 
having  on  its  face  the  word  “Soaked”  in  letters  of  legible 
type,  not  smaller  than  tw'O-line  pica. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO  1129. 

Relates  to  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1288. 

Relates  to  the  labeling  and  marking  of  net  weight  of  food 
products. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  bill  was  referred  has  requested 
leave  to  withdraw'. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1328. 

Section  1  requires  the  date  on  which  goods  are  put  in  cold 
storage  and  also  the  date  on  which  they  are  taken  out  to 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Section  2  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  cold  storage  food  unless 
it  is  labeled  with  a  statement  that  it  was  taken  from  cold 
storage  and  a  statement  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  was  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1403. 

This  bill  relates  to  giving  of  false  weight  or  measure. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1587. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Relates  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar  and  shall 
contain  no  artificial  coloring  matter  and  shall  contain  not  less 
than  four  and  one-half  grams  of  acetic  acid  in  100  cubic 
centimeters.  Cider  vinegar  shall  in  addition  contain  not  less 
than  one  and  six-tenths  grams  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
cider  vinegar  solids  upon  full  evaporation  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  If  vinegar  contains  any  artificial  coloring 
matter  or  less  than  the  required  amount  of  acidity  or  if  cider 
vinegar  contains  less  than  the  required  amount  of  acidity  or 
of  cider  vinegar  solids,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1719. 

This  bill  relates  to  vinegar. 

Is  a  committee  bill  on  H.  B.  1587  and  recommends  the  bill 
as  outlined  in  1587  for  passage. 

Michigan. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  313. 

Senator  Moriarity. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  candies  and  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
House.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  Governor  and  will  probably 
become  a  law. 

The  legislature  of  Michigan  w'as  scheduled  to  adjourn 
April  19. 


Minnesota. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  455. 

By  Mr.  Benson. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  This  bill  is 
now  a  law. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  468. 

By  Mr.  Handlan. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Pure  Food  and  Health. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  1771,  Revised  Laws  1905,  as 


amended  by  Chapter  258,  General  Law  of  1907,  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  for  use  as  food  of  certain  articles 

Has  passed  Senate  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  250. 

By  Mr.  Skartum. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  to  use  false  weights  and 
providing  a  punishment  therefor. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  268. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Lee. 

Is  a  bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  of 
food  and  other  merchandise  and  prevent  and  punish  fraud 
and  deception.  The  bill  in  effect  is  a  net  weights  measure 
and  defines  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  gives 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  the  power  of  enforcement. 

This  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  and  is  now  a  law  and  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Americ.a.n  Food  Journal. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  604. 

By  Mr.  Holmberg. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  and  punishment  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Senate  Bill  485  has  been  substituted  for  this  bill. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  647. 

By  Mr.  Jelinik. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  1791,  Revised  Laws,  1905.  as 
amended  by  Chapter  258,  General  Laws  of  1907,  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale,  for  use  as  food,  of  certain  articles 
and  substances. 

Senate  Bill  has  been  substituted  for  this  bill. 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  adjourned  April  18. 


Missouri. 

The  legislature  of  Missouri  adjourned  March  18  and  passed 
Senate  Bill  194,  relating  to  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  House 
Bill  275,  a  sanitary  measure.  These  bills  have  been  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  are  now'  laws.  Senate  Bill  194  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  658. 

By  Mr.  Tuggle. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  similar  products. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  712. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  11967  of  Chapter  125  of  Article 
One  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  relating  to  the 
weight  of  flour  in  barrels  and  sacks,  etc. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  722. 

By  Mr.  Holcomb. 

Is  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  which 
contains  salts  and  sulphurous  acid. 

This  bill  passed  both  houses. 


Nebraska. 

The  legislature  of  Nebraska  adjourned  April  12  and  passed 
Senate  bill  No.  285  and  House  bill  No.  276,  both  of  which 
were  signed  by  the  Governor  and  are  now  laws.  They  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Food 
Journal. 


Nevada. 

The  Legislature  of  Nevada  adjourned  March  18  and  passed 
Assembly  bills  No.  17,  No.  206,  and  No.  207,  which  have  been 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  will  become  effective  June  1, 
1911.  Numbers  17  and  206  are  printed  in  full  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  American  Food  Journal.  No.  207  was  printed  in  full 
last  month. 


New  Hampshire. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  112. 

By  Mr.  Haskell. 

Relates  to  the  sanitary  production  of  food  and  gives  the 
State  Board  of  Health  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  enforce  the  same. 

The  above  bill  has  passed  the  House  with  amendments 
striking  out  all  of  Section  6  after  the  w'ord  “Treasurer”  in 
second  line. 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  109. 

By  Mr.  Calkin. 

Is  a  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs  from  cold 
storage. 

An  amendment  to  this  bill  has  been  killed  by  the  ‘Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  495. 

Bill  passed  both  House  and  Senate. 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  has  adjourned. 


New  Jersey. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  5. 

By  Mr.  James. 

Relates  to  the  cold  storage  of  foods.  Requires  food  put 
in  cold  storage  to  be  stamped  with  day,  month  and  year  when 
received  and  day,  month  and  year  when  taken  out;  also 
prohibits  any  kind  of  food  from  being  kept  in  cold  storage 
more  than  six  months  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  no  longer  than  one  year  even  with  con¬ 
sent. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health.  Amended  so  as 
to  increase  the  time  limit  from  six  to  ten  months.  Reported 
favorably  by  Senate  committee. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  legislature  and  is  now  up  to  the 
Governor  for  his  signature. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  190. 

By  Mr.  Bacharach. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Is  a  bill  to  prevent  the  giving  of  short  weights  and 
measures. 

Passed  House,  and  Senate  committee  has  reported  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  bill. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  legislature  and  is  now  up  to  the 
Governor  for  his  signature. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  570. 

By  Mr.  Agnew. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  sanitary  law  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  adjourned. 


New  York. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  521. 

By  Mr.  McClelland. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  similar  products. 

SENATE  INT.  NO.  875. 

By  Mr.  Ramsperger. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 
SENATE  BILL  NO.  1091. 

By  Mr.  Stillwell. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  1748  of  the  penal  law. 

HOUSE  INT.  118  AS  AMENDED. 

This  bill  relates  to  cold  storage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  277. 

By  Mr.  Miller. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  cider  vinegar. 

HOUSE  INT.  NO.  544. 

Is  a  bill  to  require  manufacturers  and  dealers  selling  food 
products  to  label  canned  goods  to  show  the  day,  year,  and 
month  when  canned. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  726. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  net  weights  and  measures. 

This  bill  has  been  amended. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  729. 

By  Mr.  Martin. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  butterine  and  similar  products. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  971. 

By  Mr.  Culiver. 

Is  a  bill  refHring  to  sale  or  disposition  of  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  in  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health. 


FOOD  JOURNAL. 

HOUSE  INT.  NO.  1129. 

By  Mr.  Spielberg. 

An  act  to  amend  the  public  health  law  in  relation  to  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  goods.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public 
Health. 

HOUSE  INT.  NO.  1188. 

By  Mr.  McElligott. 

Relates  to  dairy  products  and  condensed  milk. 

HOUSE  INT.  1381. 

By  Mr.  Fry. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Sec.  201  of  Chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of 
1909  which  defines  adulterated  and  misbranded  food. 


North  Carolina. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SENATE  BILL  NO.  1149. 

By  Committee  on  Health. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  the  Food  Law,  Chapter  368,  Public 
Acts  1908. 

HOUSE  BILL. 

By  Mr.  Roberts. 

Is  a  bill  to  present  the  sale  of  any  food  product,  merchan¬ 
dise  or  other  commo'dity  by  false  weight. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances, 
January  31,  1911. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1163. 

By  Dr.  Kent. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  present  food 
law  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1203. 

By  Mr.  Nunn. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Propositions  and  Grievances. 
Is  a  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  meal  and  flour  by  retail. 
Legislature  has  adjourned. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Ohio. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  74. 

By  Senator  Deaton. 

Relates  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses  and 
places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  therein.  'Has  passed  the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  147. 

By  Mr.  Bertsch. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Manufactureres  and  Commerce. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  6418  of  the  General  Code  of 
Ohio  which  relates  to  the  selling  of  articles  of  merchandise 
by  weight.  The  bill  is  apparently  one  to  require  food  to  be 
sold  by  net  weight. 

The  bill  has  been  defeated. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  231. 

By  Mr.  Jones. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  13128  of  the  General  Code,  rela¬ 
tive  to  requiring  articles  of  human  food  when  sold  in  a  case, 
can  or  package  to  be  stamped  or  labeled  with  the  net  weight 
thereof  on  said  case,  can  or  package. 

The  bill  is  still  in  committee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  245. 

By  Mr.  Dore. 

Is  for  the  purpose  of  amending  section  5875  of  the  general 
code  relating  to  the  misbranding  of  food,  drink,  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts,  confectionery,  or  condiment. 

The  amendment  consists  in  providing  that  nothing  in  the 
act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  proprietors  or  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  proprietary  foods  bearing  distinctive  names,  and  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  secret  formulas,  which  contain  no  un¬ 
wholesome  ingredients,  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  freedom  from 
adulteration  or  misbranding. 

Passed  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  253. 

By  Mr.  Guard. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  ice  cream. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  312. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  food  law  of  Ohio  so  as  to  apply 
to  cold  storage  foods.  Still  in  the  committee. 
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HOUSE  BILL  NO.  355. 

By  Mr.  Finlay. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  baking  powder.  Has  been  recommended 
for  passage. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  530. 

By  Mr.  Thomas. 

A  bill  to  supplement  section  6416  of  general  code  relative  to 
selling  articles  of  merchandise  by  weight  or  numerical  count. 

This  bill  has  been  recommended  for  passage  in  the  .Senate. 

Pennsylvania. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  138. 

By  Mr.  Salus. 

Recommended  for  passage. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  197. 

By  Mr.  McNichol. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation. 

Is  an  act  to  amend  Section  3  of  the  Food  Law  by  omitting 
“saccharin”  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  198. 

By  Mr.  McNichol. 

Is  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  cold  storage  foods. 

This  bill  failed  to  receive  a  constitutional  majority  on  the 
third  reading  April  19.  It  has  since  been  revived  and  amend¬ 
ed  in  the  House. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  199. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  ware¬ 
houses  and  places  and  food  kept  therein. 

SENATE  BILL  NO. 

By  Mr.  Nulty. 

Is  an  act  requiring  that  all  packages,  boxes,  cartons,  bottles, 
or  other  receptacles  containing  food  shall  be  marked  or 
branded  with  the  true  weight  or  measure  of  the  contents 
thereof,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

SENATE  BILL  NO. 

By  Senator  Huff. 

Is  an  act  relating  to  cold  storage,  etc. 

Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  448. 

By  Mr.  Gerberich. 

The  above  bill  relates  to  alcoholic  liquors  and  defines  adul¬ 
teration  and  misbranding  of  the  same  in  Pennsylvania. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  498. 

Mr.  Nulty. 

This  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ice  cream. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  769. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  purchasing 
food  or  non-alcoholic  drinks  in  any  container  belonging  to 
the  manufacturer,  jobber,  wholesale  dealer  or  distributor 
which  is  to  be  returned  to  said  manufacturer,  jobber  or 
wholesale  dealer  or  distributor  to  keep  container  longer  than 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof.  The  law  makes  it  necessary  for  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  such  container  to  return  the  same  to  the  owner. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1120. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine 
and  similar  products. 

Favorably  reported  by  Committee  on  Law  and  Order. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1305. 

Relates  to  sale  and  use  of  eggs  unfit  for  food  purposes. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  H.  R.  P.  1238. 

By  Mr.  Fahey. 

Is  a  bill  requiring  the  labeling  of  every  food  container  so 
as  to  show  the  net  weight  or  measure  and  date  of  packing  of 
same. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Sanitation. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  H.  R.  P.  1313. 

By  Mr.  Abbott. 

Amends  fifth  paragraph  of  section  3  defining  food  of  the 
present  food  law. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary  General. 

H.  R.  P.  NO.  1409. 

An  act  regulating  the  sale  of  opium,  morphine,  codeine,  ab¬ 
sinthe,  cannabis  indicus,  chloral,  caffeine,  kola  nuts,  guarana. 


nux-vomica,  their  derivatives,  salts,  compounds  or  any  prep¬ 
arations  containing  said  drugs  except  in  natural  quantities  in 
coffee  and  tea  known  as  table  beverages ;  prescribing  penalties 
for  violation  of  this  act  and  making  an  appropriation  for  its 
'■"'’^'orcement. 


Rhode  Island. 

HOUSE  BILL. 

Bv  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Referred  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  net  weights  and  measures. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  food  nroduct  in  package 
form  unless  the  net  quantity  of  contents  shall  be  plainly  and 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  238. 

Is  an  act  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  any 
commodity  by  weight  or  measure  for  a  greater  quantity  than 
is  actually  delivered  to  purchaser. 

HOUSE  BILL  .365. 

By  Mr.  Cutler. 

Is  for  the  purpose  of  amending  certain  laws  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  pertaining  to  food  questions. 


South  Carolina. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  216. 

Is  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  inspection  tax  on  all  alcoholic 
liquors  and  beverages  shipped  into  this  state,  to  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  and  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
impure  and  adulterated  liquors  into  this  state. 


South  Dakota. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  adjourned  March  6  and 
passed  five  (5)  bills  affecting  the  food  and  drug  laws  of 
South  Dakota — namely:  Senate  bill  No.  37  and  Senate  bill 
No.  47  and  House  bill  No.  45,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal.  House  bill  No. 
44,  changing  the  name  of  the  department,  and  House  bill  No. 
80,  decreasing  the  amount  of  penalty  sufficiently  so  that  ac¬ 
tions  may  be  brought  in  justice  courts,  we  omit  to  publish  on 
account  of  their  lack  of  importance. 


Tennessee. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  127. 

By  Mr.  Mathews. 

Is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  board  of  agriculture 
and  defining  its  powers,  duties,  and  functions,  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  its  support  and  maintenance,  and  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  board. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  321. 

By  Mr.  Brown. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drug  law  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It  is  identical  with  House  bill  No.  428  and  has  passed 
the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  178. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  Stock  Foods. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  515. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  Tennessee  by 
inserting  after  Section  6  a  sub-section  providing  that  in  the 
retail  handling  of  such  food  stuffs  as  grains,  cereals  and  bulk 
coffee,  they  shall  be  securely  kept  in  galvanized  iron  bins. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  288. 

Is  a  bill  covering  the  retail  handling  of  foodstuffs  in  bulk 
in  towns  of  15,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  347. 

By  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Is  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  Tennessee  as  regards 
misbranding  of  containers. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  288. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  law  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  428. 

Introduced  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Marshall. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  present  food  and  drugs  act  of  Ten¬ 
nessee:  “(2)  By  inserting  in  sub-section  2,  under  the  head, 
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‘in  case  of  foods,’  immediately  following  the  word  ‘acetani¬ 
lide’  and  preceding  the  words  ‘or  any  derivative,’  these  words, 
‘antipryine  or  acetphenetidine.’ 

“(4)  By  changing  sub-section  4,  under  the  head  ‘in  case  of 
foods,’  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows :  ‘If  the  package  con¬ 
taining  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  de¬ 
vice  regarding  the  ingredients  of  the  substance  contained 
therein,  which  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular,  provided  that  an  article  of  food 
which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  in¬ 
gredient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded 
if  in  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to 
plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends, 
the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,”  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale;  provided  further  that  the  term  “blend”  as  used  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not 
excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  only;  and  provided 
further  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  dis¬ 
close  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration 
or  misbranding.’  ” 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 


Texas. 

The  Texas  Legislature  has  adjourned  and  passed  Senate 
bill  99,  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  March  13  and 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Food 
Journal. 

Utah. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  54. 

By  Mr.  Smith. 

Is  a  bill  pertaining  to  the  labeling  and  stamping  of  cans, 
requiring  its  enforcement  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 
This  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  has  been  signed  by 
tbe  Governor,  and  is  now  a  law.  It  will  be  printed  in  full  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  67. 

By  Mr.  Badger. 

Has  been  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
original  copy  of  this  bill  has  been  lost  and  if  found  will  be 
signed  by  the  Governor. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  230. 

By  Mr.  Hyde. 

Making  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  ex-officio 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures.  It  has  been  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor, 
and  is  now  a  law.  It  will  be  printed  in  full  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal, 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  66. 

By  Mr.  Funk. 

This  bill,  pertaining  to  sanitation,  has  been  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  It  has  been  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  is  now  a  law,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal. 


Wisconsin. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  113. 

By  Mr.  True. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  230. 

By  Senator  Donald. 

Is  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  fish  or  shell  fish  containing  any  artificial 
coloring,  blea’ching  compound  or  any  article  or  constituent 
forbidden  by  any  statute  of  the  state.  It  also  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  sell  any  such  canned  articles  unless  each  can 
shall  bear  a  label  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  true  name 
or  contents  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or 
packer  canning  the  same  or  the  dealer  who  sells  the  same. 

This  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  House. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  254. 

By  Mr.  James. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  1410ba  of  the  statutes,  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  additional  assistant  dairy  and  food 
commissioners  and  dairy  and  food  inspectors  relating  to  the 


salary  of  the  stenographer  and  confidential  clerk  for  the 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor,  and  repealing  so  much  of  Section  1410  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  and  of  Chapter  144  of  the  laws  of  1903  as  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  agents  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  State  Affairs. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  381. 

By  Mr.  Donald. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Pubic  Welfare. 

Is  a  bill  to  repeal  Sections  4599,  4607b-10,  4607b-12,  4607b-l, 
46071,  4608  and  4608u  of  the  statutes  relating  to  pure  foods. 

Passed  the  Senate. 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  449. 

This  is  a  sanitary  measure. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  549. 

By  Mr.  Perry. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Sub-section  la  of  Section  4601  of  the 
present  food  law  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  substance 
of  the  bill  is  to  legalize  the  sale  of  corn  syrup  under  the 
name  of  “corn  syrup.” 

This  bill  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  616. 

By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufacture. 

Is  a  bill  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

Amendment  No.  lA  to  this  bill  was  refused  adoption  and 
a  motion  for  engrossment  and  third  reading  was  refused. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  622. 

By  Mr.  Monson. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  4607m  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  publication  of  facts  regarding  convictions  for  violations 
of  the  dairy,  food  and  drugs  laws. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

This  bill  has  been  amended. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  739. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Sub-section  8  of  Section  4601-42  of  the 
statutes,  relating  to  food  products,  definitions  and  standards. 

This  bill  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  753. 

By  Mr.  Rohan. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  1670  of  the  statutes,  providing 
that  purchasers  of  cheese  shall  correctly  weigh  the  same 
and  pay  therefor  according  to  the  agreement  made  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

A  substitute  amendment  (No.  lA)  has  been  adopted  and 
the  bill  has  been  recommended  to  a  committee  on  third  read¬ 
ing. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  808. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  an  act  to  create  Section  4607-d-3  of  the  statutes,  relat¬ 
ing  to  artificial  coloring  matter  in  butter. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  810. 

By  Mr.  Sorge. 

Is  a  bill  to  create  Section  4607p  of  the  statutes,  regulating 
the  sale  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine. 

It  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

HOUSE  BILL  875A. 

By  Mr.  Crowell. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Purity  of  Commodities. 

Is  a  bill  to  amend  Section  1410a  of  the  statutes,  relating  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  875. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  State  Affairs. 

Passed  Senate. 


“Waiter,”  grumbled  a  customer,  “I  should  like  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this.  Yesterday  I  was  served  with  a  portion  of 
pudding  twice  this  size.” 

“Indeed,  sir!”  rejoined  the  waiter.  “Where  did  you  sit?” 

“By  the  window.” 

“Oh,  that  accounts  for  it.  We  always  give  people  by  the 
window  large  portions.  It’s  an  advertisement!” — Tit  Bits. 
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PASSED  STATE  FOOD,  DAIRY,  DRUG  AND 

SANITARY  LAWS 

IDAHO 

AN  ACT 

Regulating  and  Governing  Creameries,  Dairies,  Milk  Men  and  Dairy  Men  and  the  keeping.  Surplus  and 
sale  of  milk.  Butter,  and  milk  products;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 


Sectio.v  1.  All  wholesale  dairymen  and  other  persons  hav¬ 
ing  stationary  places  of  business,  keeping  and  offering  for  sale 
milk,  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  name  or  names  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  or  dairymen,  from  whom  the  milk  on  sale  shall  have 
been  obtained,  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  such 
milk  may  be  sold  or  kept  for  sale. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  cause  to  be  visited  as  frequently  as  they  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  all  dairies  supplying  dealers  and  consumers  with  milk, 
and  inspect  and  score  the  same  according  to  the  score  card 
authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  copy  of  the  score 
card  shall  be  left  with  the  owner  and  such  information 
given  as  will  assist  the  producer  to  improve  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  or  remedy  such  defects  as  the  score  card  indicates. 
A  copy  of  the  score  card  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  State 
Inspector's  office. 

Sec.  3.  I^Iilk  and  cream  from  dairies  falling  below  fifty 
(50)  in  the  rating,  as  indicated  by  the  score  card,  are  hereby 
excluded  from  sale,  or  being  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  using  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
milk  a  delivery  wagon,  or  other  vehicle,  shall  keep  the  same 
at  all  times  clean  and  free  from  any  substance  liable  to  con¬ 
taminate  or  injure  the  purity  of  the  milk. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  using  in  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  milk  a  delivery  wagon,  or  other  vehicle, 
shall,  from  May  first  to  September  thirtieth,  inclusive,  each 
year,  have  and  keep  over  said  delivery  wagon  or  other  vehicle 
a  covering  of  canvas  or  other  material  so  arranged  as  ade¬ 
quately  to  protect  the  contents  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Sec.  C.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  bottle  any 
milk  upon  a  delivery  wagon  or  vehicle  or  in  any  place  other 
than  a  milk  house,  dairy  or  other  building  where  milk  is  reg¬ 
ularly  stored  and  sold. 

Sec.  7.  Milk  vendors  must  not,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  wash  their  empty  cans  in  any  of  the  streams  or 
ponds  within  the  state. 

Sec.  8.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  give,  furnish, 
sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  deliver  any  milk,  buttermilk,  whey, 
sour  milk,  skim  milk  or  cream,  in  quantities  less  than  one 

(I)  gallon,  except  in  sanitary  bottles,  sealed  with  suitable 
cap  or  stopper,  with  date  and  approximate  hour  that  milk 
sold  as  sweet  milk  was  drawn,  plainly  inscribed  on  bottle 
or  cover,  except  where  milk  is  sold  at  a  milk  house  or  dairy, 
when  the  same  may  be  dipped.  But  the  milk  house,  dairy  or 
other  place  in  which  milk  is  sold  shall  not  be  located  within 
fifty  (50)  feet  of  any  privy,  vault  or  cesspool,  or  any  stable, 
pen  or  corral,  and  the  milk  house,  dairy  or  other  place  shall 
be  a  room  which  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  handling  and  sale  of  milk,  or  milk  product. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  receives 
milk  or  cream  in  bottles,  cans  or  vessels,  or  over  any  rail¬ 
road  where  said  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  are  to  be  returned, 
before  returning  the  same,  shall  cause  said  cans,  bottles  or 
vessels  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  cleaned,  steamed  or  scalded 
and  aired,  and,  when  possible,  to  stand  inverted  in  the  sun. 

Sec.  10.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  remove  from 
any  dwelling  in  which  any  communicable  disease  exists,  any 
bottles  or  other  receptacles  which  have  been  or  which  are  to 
be  used  for  containing  or  storing  milk,  except  by  permission 
of  the  local  health  officer. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  fill  or  re-fill  with  milk, 
•cream  or  other  milk  product,  any  glass,  jar  or  bottle  having 
the  name  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  blown  therein 
or  any  private  mark  or  marks,  irrespectively  branded,  stamped, 
etched  or  blown  therein.  Provided :  That  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  extend  to  the  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  whose  own  name  or  mark  is  blown  in  such  jar  or  bottle 
or  to  a  duly  authorized  agent  or  employe  of  such  person, 
firm  or  corporation. 

Sec.  12.  All  butter  that  is  placed  in  cold  storage  shall 
have  stamped  or  written  on  each  box  in  solid  black  type. 


and  easily  discernable,  the  words,  “Cold  Storage  Butter.” 
together  with  the  date  when  stored. 

Sec.  13.  No  milk,  adulterated,  reduced  or  changed  in  any 
respect  by  the  addition  of  water  or  other  substances,  or  by 
the  removal  of  cream,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale;  nor  shall  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  keep,  have,  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his, 
their  or  its  possession,  with  intent  to  sell,  any  such  milk. 

Sec.  14.  Milk  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  in  any 
one  of  the  following  cases : 

(a)  Milk  containing  more  than  eighty-nine  (89)  per  cent 
of  water  or  fluid. 

(b)  Milk  containing  less  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  milk 
solids,  other  than  fat. 

(3)  Milk  containing  less  than  three  and  two-tenths  (3.2) 
per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

(d)  Milk  drawn  from  animals  within  fifteen  (15)  days 
before  or  four  (4)  days  after  parturition. 

(e)  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  brewery  or  dis¬ 
tilled  waste,  or  any  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or 
rottenness  or  any  unwholesome  food. 

(f)  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded,  unsanitary 
or  unhealthful  condition. 

(g)  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been 

removed.  , 

(h)  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any  other 
fluid,  or  to  which  has  been  added,  or  into  which  has  been 
introduced,  any  foreign  substance  whatever. 

(i)  Milk  which  has  not  been  properly  cooled  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  lower  than  fifty-eight  (58)  degrees  Eahrenheit,  or 
which  contains  an  excess  of  bacteria.  Provided :  That  all 
milk  found  not  to  have  been  so  cooled  to  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  fifty-eight  degrees  Eahrenheit,  the  State  Inspector 
may  seize,  confiscate  and  destroy. 

(j)  Milk  having  a  specific  gravity  of  less  than  one  and 
twenty-nine  thousandths  (1.029),  at  sixty  (60)  degrees. 

(k)  Milk  containing  pathogenis  bacteria. 

(l)  Milk  containing  any  boracis  or  salicylic  acid,  formal¬ 
dehyde  or  other  foreign  chemical,  or  any  preservative  what¬ 
soever. 

(m)  Milk  containing  bacteria  of  any  kind  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  (500,000)  per  cubic  centimetre. 

(n)  Milk  drawn  from  any  cow  having  a  communicable 
disease,  or  from  any  cow  or  cows  in  a  herd  which  contains 
any  diseased  cattle,  or  from  a  cow  or  cows  in  a  herd  the 
attendants  of  which  are  afflicted  with  or  have  been  exposed 
to  any  communicable  disease. 

(o)  Milk  which  shows  a  dark  gray,  black  or  other  sedi¬ 
ment  at  the  bottom  of  any  bottle  or  other  vessel  in  which 
it  is  contained. 

(p)  Milk  kept  in  refrigerators  with  vegetables  or  other 
products,  unless  said  milk  is  sealed  in  bottles. 

Sec.  15.  Any  milkman  or  dairyman  being  afflicted,  or  any 
member  of  whose  family  is  afflicted,  with  a  communicable 
disease,  shall  report  the  same  to  the  state  local  health  offi¬ 
cer  within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  he  knows  or  has 
reason  to  suspect  such  communicable  disease,  and  said  health 
officer  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  said 
communicable  disease  by  said  milkman,  dairyman,  his  fam¬ 
ily,  hired  help  or  other  families. 

Sec.  16.  No  milk  or  cream  shall  be  sold  or  dispensed  as 
food  from  any  house,  store,  shop,  dairy  or  other  place  in 
which  there  is  a  case  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  as 
aforesaid,  until  all  danger  of  contagion  has  been  removed,  and 
permission  in  writing  is  obtained  from  the  local  health  offi¬ 
cer  authorizing  the  sale  of  milk  or  cream  from  said  house, 
shop  or  from  said  dairy  or  other  place. 

Sec.  17.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  store  any 
milk  in  any  basement,  cellar,  milk  house,  dairy  or  other  place 
unless  such  place  is  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  and  if  such  room  or  space  is  in  a  cellar  or  sub- 
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cellar,  the  same  shall  be  properly  concreted,  guttered  and 
drained. , 

Sec.  18.  No  person  shall  store  any  milk  in  any  basement, 
cellar,  refrigerator,  milkhouse,  dairy  or  other  place  which  is 
within  fifty  (50)  feet  of  any  closet  or  privy  vault  or  cess¬ 
pool  or  any  horse  or  cow  stable  or  any  chicken  or  poultry 
yard  or  coop. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in 
his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  milk  from  which  the  cream 
has  been  removed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  sold  as 
skim  milk,  and  unless  on  both  sides  of  the  vehicle  from  which 
said  milk  is  sold  there  is  displayed  in  letters  not  less  than 
four  (4)  inches  in  height,  the  words,  “Skimmed  Milk.”  If 
not  sold  from  a  vehicle,  upon  each  and  every  vessel  from 
which  said  milk  is  sold  there  shall  be  painted  in  letters  at 
least  two  (2)  inches  in  height,  or  displayed  in  plain  and 
legible  manner,  the  words  “Skimmed  Milk. 

Sec.  20.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in 
his  or  their  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  so-called 
skimmed  milk,  containing  less  than  nine  and  three-tenths 
(!>.3)  per  cent  of  milk  solids  and  not  to  exceed  an  acidity  of 
two-tenths  (.2)  per  cent,  and  must  be  delivered  to  pur¬ 
chasers  at  the  same  temperatures  as  provided  in  this  act  for 
sweet  milk. 

Sec.  21.  Manufacturers  who  make  affidavits  in  a  form  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  State  Dairy  Inspector,  that  the  skimmed 


milk  they  handle  will  not  be  sold  at  retail  as  milk,  but  solely 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
foregoing  provisions. 

Sec.  22.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  keep,  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  or  have  in  his  or  their  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  any  cream  to  which  any  foreign  substance  has  been 
added  or  containing  less  than  eighteen  (18)  per  cent  butter 
fat,  and  when  sold  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  must 
be  truly  represented  as  to  being  “coffee”  of  “whipping  cream,” 
with  an  acidity  not  greater  than  twenty-five  hundredths  of 
one  (.25)  per  cent.  The  term  “cream”  means  that  portion  of 
milk  representing  milk  fat  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  milk 
standing,  or  is  separated  from  it  by  centrifugal  force,  and 
which  is  fresh  and  clean. 

Sec.  23.  A  pint  of  milk  shall  weigh  one  (1)  pound  strong 
and  a  quart  of  milk  shall  weigh  two  (2)  pounds  strong  ana 
shall  not  be  sold  otherwise. 

Sec.  24.  Any  person,  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  violating,  or  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  this  act  or 
any  part,  provisions  or  sections  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  hundred  dollars  ($300),  or  by  imprisonment  in 
JO  ‘sipuoui  (g)  xis  §mp39DX9  jou  pouad  n  joj  pef  Xjunoo  aqj 

by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  25.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 


AN  ACT 

Relating  to  Hotels,  Inns  and  Public  Lodging  Houses,  Restaurants,  Boarding  Houses,  and  places  where 
food,  drink  and  refreshments  are  served  to  the  public;  defining  a  Hotel;  requiring  fire  escapes  and  other 
means  of  protection  from  fire;  providing  for  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses  and  places  where  food,  drink  and  refreshments  are  served  to  the  public,  and  requiring 
the  furnishing  of  clean  linen  and  bedding  for  the  use  of  the  guests  of  hotels ;  establishing  a  minimum  size  of 
sheets  for  beds;  conferring  upon  the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  the  power  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act;  providing  for  an  annual  inspection  fee;  fixing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith. 


Section  1.  Every  building  or  structure  kept,  used  or  main¬ 
tained  as,  or  advertised  as,  or  held  out  to  the  public  to  be 
an  inn,  hotel  or  public  lodging  house  or  place  where  sleeping 
accommodations  are  furnished  for  hire  to  transient  guests, 
whether  with  or  without  meals,  in  which  ten  or  more  rooms 
are  used  for  the  accommodation  of  such  guests  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  be  defined  to  be  an  hotel,  and  whenever 
the  word  hotel' shall  occur  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  every  such  structure  as  is  described  in  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Every  hotel  that  is  more  than  two  (2)  stories  high 
shall  be  provided  with  a  hall  on  each  floor  extending  from 
one  outside  wall  to  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
room  upon  such  floor  shall  open  upon  such  hall,  or  a  cross 
hall  connected  therewith.  There  shall  be  equipped  at  the 
end  of  such  hall  an  iron  fire  escape  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  connected  on  each  floor  above  the  first  with  at 
least  two  (2)  openings  which  shall  be  well  fastened  and 
secured  with  landings  not  less  than  six  (6)  feet  in  length 
and  three  (3)  feet  in  width,  guarded  by  an  iron  railing  not 
less  than  three  (3)  feet  in  height.  Such  landings  shall  be 
connected  by  iron  stairs  not  less  than  two  (2)  feet  wide  and 
with  steps  of  not  less  than  six  (6)  inches  tread,  placed  at 
an  angle  of  not  more  than  forty-five  (45)  degrees  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  well-secured  hand  rail  on  both  sides  and  reaching 
to  within  eight  (8)  feet  of  the  ground,  with  a  drop  ladder 
twelve  (12)  inches  wide,  reaching  from  the  lower  platform 
to  the  ground,  and  such  stairs  shall  have  attached  on  the 
outside  thereof  an  iron  ladder  for  the  use  of  firemen.  Such 
fire  escapes  shall  be  sufficient,  if  a  perpendicular  iron  lad¬ 
der  shall  be  used  instead  of  the  stairs,  provided  such  iron 
ladder  is  placed  at  the  extreme  outside  of  the  platform  and 
at  least  three  (3)  feet  away  from  the  wall  of  the  building, 
and  provided  said  iron  ladder  is  equipped  with  round  iron 
rounds,  not  more  than  fifteen  (15)  inches  apart.  The  way  of 
egress  to  such  fire  escapes  shall,  at  all  times,  be  kept  free 
and  clear  of  all  obstructions  of  any  and  every  nature.  There 
shall  be  posted  and  maintained  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  hall  and  each  guest’s  room,  except  the  halls  and  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  such  hotel,  a  printed  notice  in  char¬ 
acters  not  less  than  two  (2)  inches  high,  and  printed  in  red 
ink,  calling  attention  to  and  directing  the  way  to  such  fire 


escapes.  A  red  light  shall  be  maintained  in  buildings  over 
two  (2)  stories  high,  on  each  floor,  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
directly  in  front  of  the  fire  escape. 

Sec.  3.  Every  hotel  which  is  two  (2)  stories  in  height, 
or  which  is  not  provided  with  such  fire  escapes  as  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Section  2  hereof,  shall  provide  in  every  outside 
bed  room  or  sleeping  apartment  on  any  floor  where  the 
windows  of  such  room  are  more  than  twelve  (12)  feet  above 
the  ground,  a  Manilla  rope  at  least  five-eighths  (5/8)  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  ground, 
with  knots  or  loops  not  more  than  Mteen  (15)  inches  apart 
and  of  such  strength  to  sustain  a  weight  and  strain  of  at 
least  five  hundred  (500)  pounds.  Such  rone  shall  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  joist  or  studding  of  the  buildin<T  as  near  the 
window  as  practicable  and  shall  be  kept  coiled  and  in  plain 
sight  at  all  times,  nor  shall  such  rope  be  covered  by  curtain 
or  other  obstructions.  Every  such  hotel  shall  provide  and 
maintain  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  bed  room  or  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment  above  the  ground  floor,  a  printed  notice  in  red 
ink  calling  attention  to  such  rope  and  giving  directions  for 
its  use. 

Sec.  4.  Each  and  every  hotel  shall  be  provided  with  at 
least  one  (1)  efficient  chemical  fire  extinguisher,  approved 
by  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters,  for  each  twenty-five 
hundred  (2,500)  square  feet  or  less  of  floor  area,  which  ex¬ 
tinguisher  or  extinguishers  shall  be  placed  in  a  convenient 
location  in  a  public  hallway  outside  of  the  sleeping  rooms, 
and  in  all  public  rooms,  and  shall  always  be  in  a  condition 
for  use ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  such  hotel  shall  be  equipped 
with  a  stand-pipe  at  least  one  and  one-quarter  (114)  inches 
in  diameter  with  hose  connections  and  hose  of  sufficient 
length,  always  attached  in  the  hallway  on  each  floor,  which 
stand-pipe  shall  be  equipped  with  a  sufficient  pressure  of 
water  at  all  times. 

Sec.  5.  Each  and  every  hotel  shall  be  provided  with  a 
gong  at  least  nine  (9)  inches  in  diameter  on  each  floor,  which 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hallway  in  such  a  position  that  it  will 
be  easy  of  access  and  so  that  its  ringing  can  be  heard  in 
every  room,  and  means  for  ringing  such  gong  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided,  which  may  be  operated  from  the  office  or  from  the 
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location  of  any  such  gongs  and  shall  he  sufficient  to  keep 
all  of  said  gongs  ringing  continuously  for  at  least  three  (3) 
minutes  after  being  started. 

Sec.  t).  No  ashes  from  any  hotel  shall  be  dumped  or  kept 
in  or  adjacent  thereto,  or  in  any  outhouse  connected  with 
any  hotel  unless  the  same  he  placed  in  a  tight,  metal  con¬ 
tainer  with  a  tight  metal  lid  kept  thereon. 

Sec.  T.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  each  and  every  hotel  hav¬ 
ing  a  public  wash  room  to  have  what  is  known  as  a  com¬ 
mon  towel,  but  shall  keep  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of 
individual  clean  towels  in  sight  and  easy  of  access  to  guests. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  any  room  in  any  hotel  shall  have  been 
occupied  by  any  person  having  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  the  said  room  shall  be  thoroughly  fumigated  under 
the  direction  of  the  health  officer,  and  all  bedding  therein 
thoroughly  disinfected,  before  said  room  shall  be  occupied  by 
any  other  person  ;  but,  in  any  event,  such  room  shall  not  be 
let  to  any  person  for  at  least  forty-eight  (48)  hours  after 
such  fumigation  or  disinfection. 

All  bed  rooms  shall  be  kept  f4‘ee  from  vermin  and  the 
bedding  in  use  shall  be  clean  and  sufficient  in  ciuantity  and 
quality;  all  sheets  shall  be  at  least  eight  (8)  feet  in  length; 
each  guest  shall  be  furnished  with  at  least  two  (2)  clean 
towels ;  in  case  bedrooms  are  carpeted,  the  carpet  or  carpets 
thereon  shall  be  taken  up  and  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once 
every  six  months.  No  hotel  keeper  shall  rent  any  room  to 
any  guest  which  does  not  contain  an  outside  window,  or  some 
other  means  of  ventilation ;  and  in  case  of  hotels  hereafter 
constructed,  no  room  shall  be  rented  which  has  no  outside 
window. 

No  rusted  tin  or  iron  vessel  shall  be  used  in  cooking  food, 
and  all  food  stuffs  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  suitable 
place,  free  from  dampness  and  contact  with  dirty  water; 
the  floors,  closets,  cupboards  and  walls  of  all  kitchens,  pan- 
tries  and  sculleries  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  free  from 
dirt,  and  no  dust  or  grease  shall  be  allowed  to  collect  thereon ; 
in  all  hotels  where  fifty  (50)  cents  or  more  per  day  is 
charged  for  lodging,  the  sheets  and  pillow  cases  shall  be 
changed  after  the  departure  of  each  guest. 

All  windows  and  doors  shall  be  properly  screened  and 
every  possible  effort  shall  be  used  to  keep  the  flies  from 
kitchens  and  dining  rooms. 

Sec.  9.  Every  hotel  shall  be  well  drained,  constructed 
and  plumbed  according  to  the  sanitary  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  laws  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  kept 
clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  free  from  effluvid 
arising  from  any  sewer,  drain,  privy  or  other  source  within 
the  control  of  the  owner,  manager,  agent  or  other  person  m 
charge,  and  shall  be  provided  with  water  closets  or  privies 
properly  screened  for  the  separate  use  of  males  and  females, 
which  water  closets  or  privies  shall  be  disinfected  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  at  all  times  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

Sec.  10.  Every  hotel  owner,  manager,  agent  or  person  in 
charge  of  every  hotel  which  is  equipped  with  a  passenger  or 
freight  elevator,  shall  cause  the  shaft-way  of  such  elevator 
or  elevators  to  be  enclosed  with  an  iron  sheeting  or  other 
fire-proof  material  as  nearly  air-tight  as  is  practicable,  and 
shall  provide  automatic  floor  traps  at  each  floor  in  such  shaft, 
all  of  such  appliances  to  be  built  in  the  most  approved  man¬ 
ner  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire  by  means  of 
such  shaft. 

Sec.  11.  If  the  inspector  shall  find,  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  any  hotel,  that  this  law  has  been  fully  complied  with 
and  the  inspection  fee  provided  herein  has  been  paid  to  the 
inspector,  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  that  effect  to  the  per¬ 
son  operating  the  same,  and  said  certificate  shall  be  posted 
up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  said  inspected  building. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  upon  ascer¬ 
taining,  by  inspection  or  otherwise,  that  any  hotel  or  restau¬ 
rant  or  other  place  or  thing  required  or  allowed  by  this  act 
to  be  inspected,  is  being  carried  on  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  the  person  so  violating  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  attorney  in  such  a  case  to  prepare  all  necessary 
papers  and  conduct  such  prosecution. 

Sec.  13.  All  moneys  collected  for  fines  and  inspection  fees, 
under  this  act,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Dairw  Food  and  Sanitary 
Fund. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  conducting 
or  operating  a  hotel,  public  inn  or  lodging  house,  to  see 
that  the  drinking  water  supplied  by  said  hotel,  public  inn  or 
lodging  house  is  pure  and  free  from  disease  germs.  The 


source  of  supply  must  be  far  enough  removed  from  privy 
vaults  or  other  means  of  contamination  to  prevent  drain¬ 
age  from  said  vaults  to  the  wells  or  other  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  water  supply  shall  be  subject  to  examination  by 
the  inspector,  and  when  found  unfit  for  drinking  purposes, 
its  use  must  be  discontinued  forthwith. 

Sec.  15.  It  is  hereby  held  and  construed  that  rates  per  day 
for  furnished  rooms  shall  mean  for  twenty-four  (24)  hours, 
or  any  part  thereof,  following  the  time  of  acceptance  of  a 
room  by  the  guest. 

Sec.  It).  All  rates  shall  be  made  by  the  management  of 
hotels  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  said  hotels,  and 
rates  shall  be  based  on  a  twenty-four  (24)  hour  day. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector,  or  his  deputies,  to  make  an  inspection  at 
least  once  a  year,  of  all  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  cafes 
or  any  other  place  where  meals  are  served  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  soda  fountains,  ice  cream  stands,  or  other  places 
where  drinks  are  offered  for  sale,  and,  if  found  to  be  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  shall  issue  a  yearly  certificate  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  all  such  establishments  and  collect  therefor  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  ($1).  Said  certificate  shall  be  posted  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  said  inspected  building  and  shall  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  revoked  at  any  time,  and  the  place  be  closed  by 
said  inspector  or  deputy,  if  such  premises  shall  become  un¬ 
sanitary,  or  said  business  shall  not  be  conducted  in  conformity 
to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  shall  not  be  reopened  until 
it  has  been  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  approved  by 
the  said  inspector  or  his  deputy. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy,  Food 
and  Sanitary  Inspector  and  his  deputies  to  see  that  all  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with  and  said  inspector, 
or  the  deputy  for  the  district,  shall  personally  inspect,  once 
in  each  year,  every  hotel  as  defined  by  this  act.  Said  in¬ 
spector  and  his  deputies  are  hereby  granted  police  power  to 
enter  any  hotel  at  reasonable  hours  to  determine  whether 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  being  complied  with.  The 
inspector  shall  keep  a  complete  set  of  books  for  public  use 
and  inspection,  showing  the  conditions  of  each  hotel  so  in¬ 
spected,  together  with  the  name  or  names  of  the  owners, 
proprietors  and  managers  thereof,  and  showing  the  sanitary 
condition,  the  number  and  condition  of  its  fire  escapes  and 
any  other  information  for  the  betterment  of  the  public 
service. 

Sec.  19.  If  the  inspector  shall  find,  after  examination  of 
any  hotel,  that  this  law  has  been  fully  complied  with  and  the 
inspection  fee  has  been  paid  to  the  inspector,  he  shall  issue 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  to  the  person  operating  the  same, 
and  said  certificate  shall  be  kept  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  said  inspected  building. 

Sec.  20.  Any  inspector  who  shall  willfully  certify  falsely 
regarding  any  building  inspected  by  him,  and  who  shall  issue 
a  certificate  to  any  person  operating  any  hotel  when  such 
person  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
($50)  nor  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ($500).  and  may  be 
imprisoned  not  to  exceed  one  (1)  year  in  the  county  jail,  or 
both  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  disqualified  to  hold  said  office. 

Sec.  21.  Any  owmer,  manager,  agent  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  hotel,  or  other  place  to  be  inspected  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  an  in¬ 
spector,  or  his  deputy,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  or  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  fee 
for  inspection  prescribed  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100),  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  days  nor  more  than  three  (3)  months  or  both. 

Sec.  22.  Every  hotel  containing  twenty  (20)  rooms  or 
less  for  the  accommodation  for  the  public  shall  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  inspection  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  when  inspected  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  every  hotel  containing  more 
than  twenty  (20)  and  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  shall  pay  an  annual  inspec¬ 
tion  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10),  and  every  hotel  containing  one 
hundred  (100)  rooms  or  more  shall  pay  an  annual  inspection 
fee  of  twenty  dollars  ($20)  when  inspected  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act.  Such  fees  shall  be  collected  by  the  inspector  at 
the  time  of  the  inspection  and,  if  not  paid  on  demand,  the 
inspector  or  deputy  may  sue  therefor,  in  his  own  name  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  and  in  such  case,  the  court  shall  allow 
and  enter  as  a  part  of  the  judgment  against  the  defendant  all 
the  cost  of  such  action,  including  a  reasonable  fee  of  any 
attorney  necessarily  employed  in  such  actions  by  the  inspector. 
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All  moneys  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law. 

Sec.  23.  Each  owner,  manager,  agent  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  hotel,  or  other  business  mentioned  in  this  Act, 
who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not 
less.than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 


($100)  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  days,  nor  more  than  three  (3)  months,  or  both, 
and  every  day  that  such  hotel  is  carried  on  in  violation  of 
this  Act  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense ;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  permanent  changes  or  alterations  in  any  build¬ 
ing  or  buildings  necessary  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  24.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


AN  ACT 

Regulating  and  concerning  the  keeping,  maintaining  and  conducting  of  slaughter  houses  and  slaughter 
yards;  providing  for  inspection  of  places  where  meat  and  meat  food  products  are  prepared  and  for  inspect- 
tion  fees  and  certificates;  prohibiting  the  operation  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  title,  without  a  certifi¬ 
cate;  providing  for  the  sanitary  handling;  care  and  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  products,  and  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  same;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  said  regulations  and  provisions. 


Section  1.  All  slaughtering,  packing,  meat  canning,  salting, 
rendering,  or  similar  establishments  whose  meat  or  meat  food 
products,  in  whole  or  in  part,  enter  into  commerce,  shall  be 
prepared  under  the  following  rules,  regulations  and  provi¬ 
sions,  and  a  failure  upon  the  part  of  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  to  comply  with  the  said  rules, 
regulations  and  provisions  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful 
and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  Section  28. 

Sec.  2.  All  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations 
owning,  leasing  or  conducting  any  establishment  or  estab¬ 
lishments  in  which  animals  are  slaughtered,  or  meat  or  meat 
food  products  are  prepared,  cured,  packed,  stored,  or  handled 
shall  suitably  and  adequately  light  and  ventilate,  and  maintain 
the  same  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Said  persons  or  corpora¬ 
tions  shall  require  that  all  work  performed  in  such  establish¬ 
ments  shall  be  done  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner. 

Sec.  3.  All  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations 
shall  frequently  whitewash  and  paint  the  ceilings,  sidewalls, 
pillars  and  partitions  of  said  establishment  or  establishments 
and  shall  render  the  same  sanitary  by  frequent  washing  and 
scraping.  Where  floors  or  other  parts  of  the  building  or 
tables  or  other  part  of  the  equipment  are  so  old  and  in  such 
condition  that  they  cannot  be  readily  made  sanitary,  they 
shall  be  removed  and  replaced  by  suitable  materials,  or  other¬ 
wise  put  in  condition  acceptable  to  the  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector.  All  floors  upon  which  the  meats  are 
piled  during  the.  process  of  curing  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  and 
such  meats  shall  also  be  kept  clean. 

Sec.  4.  All  trucks,  trays  and  other  receptacles,  all  chutes, 
platforms,  racks,  tables,  floors  and  other  devices  used  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  establishment,  and  all  knives, 
saws,  cleavers  and  other  tools  and  all  utensils  and  machinery 
used  in  the  moving,  handling,  cutting,  chopping,  mixing,  can¬ 
ning  or  other  processes  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  daily,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  being  used. 

Sec.  5.  The  aprons,  smocks,  or  other  outer  clothing  of  em¬ 
ployes  who  handle  meat  in  contact  with  such  clothing  shall  be 
of  such  material  that  is  readily  cleansed  and  made  sanitary, 
and  shall  be  cleansed  daily  if  used.  Employes  who  handle 
meat  or  meat  food  products  shall  be  required  to  keep  their 
hands  clean. 

Sec.  0.  Said  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  aforesaid  shall  provide  ample  and  sufficient  toilet  rooms, 
urinals  and  dressing  rooms  and  the  same  shall  be  entirely 
separated  from  compartments  in  which  carcasses  are  dressed 
and  meat  and  meat  food  products  are  cured,  stored,  packed, 
handled  and  prepared.  Said  toilet  rooms,  urinals  and  dress¬ 
ing  rooms  shall  be  amply  fitted  and  supplied  with  lavatory 
accommodations,  including  soap,  ample  water  supply  and 
towels,  and  shall  be  properly  lighted,  suitably  ventilated,  and 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  7.  All  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations 
aforesaid  shall  ventilate  all  rooms  or  compartments  in  which 
meat  or  meat  food  products  are  prepared,  cured,  stored, 
packed  or  otherwise  handled  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  shall  cause  said  rooms  or  com¬ 
partments  to  be  so  located  and  constructed  that  odors  from 
toilet  rooms,  catch  basins,  casing  departments,  tank  rooms, 
hide  rooms  and  other  sections  of  said  establishment  do  not 
permeate  them  ;  and  all  rooms  and  compartments  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  cuspidors,  which  employes,  who  expectorate,  shall 
be  required  to  use.  All  outer  doors  and  windows  shall  be 
screened  against  flies  and  other  insects. 


Sec.  8.  Said  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  shall  not  knowingly  employ,  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  establishment  or  establishments  where  carcasses  are 
dressed,  or  meats  handled,  or  meat  food  products  prepared, 
any  person  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  any  other  commun¬ 
icable  disease,  and  any  employe  suspected  of  being  so  affected 
shall  be  reported  by  the  manager  of  the  establishment  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Sec.  9.  Said  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  shall  not  fatten  hogs  or  other  animals  on  refuse  of 
slaughter  houses,  and  shall  keep  all  animals  in  proper  pens 
at  least  one  hundred  (KJO)  feet  from  the  slaughter  house.  No 
use,  incompatible  with  proper  sanitation,  shall  be  made  of 
any  part  of  the  premises  on  which  said  establishment  is  lo¬ 
cated.  All  yards,  fences,  pens,  chutes,  alleys  and  all  ap¬ 
purtenances  belonging  to  the  premises  of  such  establishment 
shall,  whether  they  are  used  or  not,  be  maintained  in  a  san¬ 
itary  condition. 

Sec.  10.  All  butchers  who  dress  diseased  carcasses  shall 
cleanse  their  hands  of  all  grease  and  then  in  a  prescribed  dis¬ 
infectant,  and  rinse  them  in  clean  water,  before  engaging 
again  in  dressing  or  handling  healthy  carcasses.  All  butchers’ 
implements  used  in  dressing  disease  carcasses  shall  be 
cleansed  of  all  grease  and  then  sterilized  either  in  boiling 
water  or  by  emersion  in  a  prescribed  disinfectant  and  rinsed 
in  clean  water  before  again  being  used  in  dressing  healthy 
carcasses. 

Sec.  11.  Said  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  must  use  a  reasonable  care  to  prevent  from  falling  on 
the  floor,  while  being  emptied  into  tanks,  all  meat  and  meat 
food  products  intended  for  rendering  into  edible  products, 
and  shall  provide  for  such  use  metal  funnels  or  similar 
devices. 

Sec.  12.  Said  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  shall  not  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  carcass  or  carcasses 
showing  lesions  or  anthrax  (charbon),  regardless  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  disease,  but  immediately  tank  the  same  together 
with  the  hides,  hoofs,  horns,  viscers,  fat,  blood,  and  ail  other 
portions  of  the  animal.  The  killing  bed  upon  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  slaughtered  shall  be  disinfected  with  a  ten  (10)  per 
cent  solution  of  formalin,  and  all  knives,  saws,  cleavers  and 
other  instruments  which  have  come  in  contact  with  the  car¬ 
casses  shall  be  so  treated  before  being  used  upon  other  car¬ 
casses. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector,  the  local  health  authority,  or  any  other 
person  heretofore  properly  empowered  by  law,  shall  have 
authority  to  sieze,  condemn  or  destroy  any  animals  found  in 
the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  said  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  aforesaid,  or  for  any  person  or 
persons  at  all,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  carcass  or  car¬ 
casses  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  all  carcasses  so  affected 
shall  be  immediately  condemned  and  destroyed  by  the  person 
owning  them  or  having  them  in  possession. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  said  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  aforesaid  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  carcass  or  carcasses  of  any  animal  or  animals  killed  after 
the  three-fourths  stage  period  of  pregnancy  or  any  carcass 
or  carcasses  of  animals  which  have  within  ten  (10)  days  given 
birth  to  young.  Provided,  however,  in  the  latter  case,  if  they 
have  no  evidence  of  septic  infection,  said  carcass  or  carcasses 
may  be  rendered  into  tallow,  but  otherwise  the  person  or  per- 
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sons,  corporation  or  corporations,  owning  or  possessing  such 
carcass  or  carcasses  shall  destroy  the  same. 

Power  is  hereby  given  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  the  local  health 
authorities  of  any  county  or  municipality,  or  either  of  them, 
to  condemn  and  destroy  such  slaughtered  animals. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  aforesaid,  or  any  one  at  all,  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  carcasses  of  animals  too  immature  to 
produce  wholesome  meat;  or  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
carcass  or  carcasses  of  calves,  pigs,  kine  and  lambs  under  six 
((!)  weeks  of  age;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
.State  Board  of  Health  or  other  authorities  in  this  Act  men¬ 
tioned  to  sieze  and  condemn  such  property. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  aforesaid  to  locate  any  offal  tank 
at  a  less  distance  than  twenty  (20)  feet  from  the  slaugthering 
house,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  fail  to  tank  the  offal  and 
refuse  of  the  slaughtering  house  or  slaughtering  yards  or  to 
permit  the  fumes  and  odors  arising  from  the  tank  to  pervade 
any  compartment  or  compartments  in  which  carcasses  are 
dres 'Cd  or  edible  products  are  prepared. 

Sec.  17.  All  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  aforesaid  shall  supply  their  slaughtering  houses  and 
yards  with  a  water  system  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  hot 
and  cold  water  under  sufficient  pressure  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  facilitate  the  cleansing  of  the  estaUishment  and 
the  maintaining  of  the  same  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  only 
good,  clean,  wholesome  water  and  ice  shall  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  ;  provided,  that 
in  rural  communities  where  no  regular  water  system  is  avail¬ 
able,  hot  and  cold  water  shall  be  supplied  in  a  manner  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  the  slaughter  house  in  a  sanitary  condition  at 
all  times. 

Sec.  18.  Said  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  shall  cover  and  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition 
all  wagons,  cars,  or  vehicles  in  which  meat  or  meat  food 
products  are  transported. 

Sec.  Iff.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  the  meat 
of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  fish,  game,  fowl  or  poultry  which 
is  blown,  tainted,  heated,  soured,  raised,  stuffed,  putrid,  or 
impure,  or  which,  for  other  reasons,  is  unfit  for  human  food. 

Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  aforesaid,  or  any  person  at  all, 
to  carry  or  transport  through  any  street,  alley,  or  thorough¬ 
fare  the  carcass  or  meat  of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  fish,  game, 
fowl  or  poultry,  except  it  be  entirely  covered  with  a  clean, 
white  cover  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  protected  from  the  dust, 
dirt  and  flies. 

Sec.  21.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations,  to  keep  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
game,  fowl  or  poultry  in  any  place  in  which  water,  food  and 
ventilation  are  not  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  a  health¬ 
ful  and  safe  condition. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  aforesaid  to  slaughter  any  ani¬ 
mals  between  the  hours  of  eight  (8)  a.  m.  and  four  (4)  p.  m. 
unless  by  special  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
or  the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Sec.  23.  It  .shall  be  unlaw  ful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  aforesaid,  or  any  other  person 
at  all  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  fresh  meat,  game  or  fish 
which  has  been  in  any  way  exposed  to  the  dust,  flies  or  in¬ 
sects  or  other  cause  of  contamination,  and  all  such  food 
stuffs  while  on  sale  must  be  at  all  times  thoroughly  protected 
from  contamination  from  any  cause. 

Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations  to  keep  or  maintain  any  markets, 
meat  stands  or  meat  shops  in  any  unclean  and  unsanitary  con¬ 
dition.  Said  markets,  meat  stands  and  meat  shops  must  be 
screened  in  a  proper  manner,  and  any  meat,  fish,  or  fowl 


which  is  found,  upon  inspection,  unfit  for  food,  shall  be  con¬ 
demned. 

Sec.  25.  Whenever  the  unsanitary  condition  of  any  slaugh¬ 
tering  house  or  other  place  in  which  meat  is  prepared  or  kept 
for  sale  renders  unfit  for  human  food  any  meat  found  therein, 
the  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  shall  condemn  such 
meat  and  notify  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  action.  If 
such  owner  or  owners  fail  to  remove  and  destroy  such  con¬ 
demned  food  within  a  reasonable  time,  then  the  said  inspector 
shall  proceed  under  Sections  114!)  and  1150  of  the  Revised 
Codes,  and  upon  the  proper  order  of  the  court,  to  saturate 
with  kerosene  all  such  condemned  meat ;  and  the  building  in 
which  said  meat  has  been  slaughtered  shall  not  be  used  for 
any  similar  purpose  until  such  condemned  meat  is  removed 
and  destroyed  and  the  building  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
and  accepted  by  the  aforesaid  inspector. 

Sec.  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector  by  himself  and  his  legally  appointed  or 
qualified  deputy  or  assistant,  to  at  least  once  a  year,  inspect 
all  public  slaughterhouses  or  slaughter  yards  and  other  places 
where  meat  or  meat  products  are  prepared  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  and  if  the  said  places  are  sanitary  and  are  main¬ 
tained  in  a  condition  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  so  certifying  to  the  present 
conditions  of  said  places  and  said  certificates  shall  be  good 
for  a  period  of  one  (1)  year  unless  the  same  be  revoked  and 
canceled  for  non-conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Said  inspector  shall  charge  and  receive  for  the  inspection 
and  certificate  a  fee  of  $10  in  all  places  killing  one  (1)  to  ten 
(10)  animals  per  week;  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  in  all 
places  killing  from  ten  (10)  to  twenty  (20)  animals  per 
week;  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars  (20)  in  all  places  killing  from 
twenty  (20)  to  thirty  (30)  animals  per  week;  and  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars  (25)  for  places  killing  more  than  thirty 
(30)  per  week,  which  said  fee  shall  be,  by  the  said  inspector, 
paid  into  and  accredited  to  the  “State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Fund.”  Said  certificate  shall  not  be  transferable,  but 
shall  be  obtained  anew  in  each  change  of  control  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  this  section.  Said  certificate  may  be  revoked  by 
the  inspector  upon  the  failure  of  the  persons  or  corporations 
owning  or  controlling  the  places  mentioned  in  this  section  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

No  certificate  shall  be  evidence  that  said  places  are  main¬ 
tained  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any 
other  time  than  at  the  date  of  said  certificate. 

Sec.  27.  Any  persons  or  corporations  who  shall  sell  or  offer 
for  sale,  or  expose  for  sale  at  public  or  private  sale,  any 
meat  or  meat  food  products  which  have  not  been  prepared  for 
human  consumption  in  the  places  mentioned  in  Section  26  of 
this  Act,  or  who  shall  operate  said  places  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  said  inspector  a  certificate  mentioned  in  Sec¬ 
tion  26  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  as  provided  in  Section  28  of  this  Act ;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  farmer 
from  retailing  the  meat  of  any  animal  raised  by  him  provided 
that  said  meat  was  prepared  in  a  sanitary  and  wholesome 
manner  and  under  proper  sanitary  conditions. 

In  prosecuting  under  this  section  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
to  allege  or  prove  that  the  defendant  did  not  have  the  certifi¬ 
cate  mentioned  in  Section  26  of  this  Act  at  the  time  the  act 
is  alleged  have  been  committed,  but  the  burden  shall  be  on 
the  defendant  to  show  that  he  had  such  certificate  at  such 
time. 

Sec.  28.  Any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora¬ 
tions  violating  this  Act  or  any  part,  provisions  or  sections 
^thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
*tion  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three- 
hundred  dollars  (^300)  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
($25)  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  (6)  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2ff.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


IOWA 


AN  ACT 

Relating  to  the  weight  of  flour  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof, 

I 


Section  1.  A  barrel  of  flour  shall  consist  of  196  pounds 
net;  a  sack  of  flour  shall  consist  of  98  pounds  net;  a  half  sack 
of  flour  shall  consist  of  49  pounds  net;  a  quarter  sack  of  flour 
shall  consist  of  24  pounds  net;  no  manufacturer  or  dealer  in 
flour  shall  sell  flour  in  barrels,  sacks,  half  sacks  or  quarter 
sacks  containing  a  less  amount  of  flour  than  the  amount  above 
specified.  Before  any  barrel,  sack,  half  sack,  or  quarter  sack 
of  flour  shall  be  sold  the  number  of  pounds  therein  contained 


shall  be  plainly  labeled  or  stamped  thereon.  Any  person  who 
shall  sell  any  package  of  flour  which  shall  be  stamped  or  la¬ 
beled  with  a  greater  number  of  pounds  net  than  such  package 
actually  contains,  or  who  shall  put  up  or  sell  flour  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $10  nqr  more  than  $100. 
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MINNESOTA 

AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products  and  pi'event  and  punish  fraud  and  deception  and  to 
prescribe  penalties  and  punishment  for  violations  of  this  act. 


Section  1.  That  no  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  by 
himself  or  his  or  their  agent  or  servant,  nor  shall  any  officer, 
agent,  servant  or  employe  of  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  manufacture,  sell,  ship,  consign,  offer  for  sale,  or  have 
in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  within  this  state,  any  food 
for  consumption  by  man  or  beast,  put  up  or  sold  in  package, 
parcel,  bottle  or  other  container,  unless,  upon  each  package, 
parcel  or  other  container,  so  sold,  shipped,  consigned,  offered 
for  sale,  or  had  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  within  this 
state,  the  true  name  and  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents,  be 
plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  in  the  English  language  in 
type,  figures  or  letters,  not  smaller  than  eight  point  bold 
Gothic  capitals,  on  the  outside  of  each  package,  parcel,  bottle, 
or  other  container,  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count.  And  there  shall  also  appear  on  the  outside  of  each 
package,  parcel,  bottle  or  other  container,  plainly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  placed  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
or  jobber. 

Provided,  that  the  term  “food”  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  include  spirituous,  fermented,  and  pialt 
liquors,  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  soft  drinks. 

Sec.  2.  All  weights  shall  be  stated  in  terms  of  pounds  and 
ounces  avoirdupois  weight,  and  all  measures  shall  be  in  terms 
of  gallons  of  two  hundred  thirty-one  cubic  inches  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof,  as  quarts,  pints,  and  ounces,  except  that  the  gal¬ 
lon  used  for  measuring  milk  shall  contain  two  hundred  eight- 
ty-two  cubic  inches. 

Sec.  3.  The  standard  weight  of  a  barrel  of  flour  shall  be 
one  hundred  ninety-six  pounds,  net  weight,  and  any  fraction 


of  a  barrel  shall  be  upon  that  basis  and  shall  be  plainly  stated 
upon  the  package  in  the  English  language  in  letters  not 
smaller  than  one-half  inch  in  height.  The  package  shall  also 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dealer. 
Minn.  Ef.  B.  268  as  amended. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  putting 
up,  filling  or  packing  of  food  in  any  container  for  export  to 
any  other  state,  or  foreign  country,  which  are  put  up,  filled 
or  packed  according  to  specifications  or  directions  from  the 
foreign  purchaser.  The  State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  allowing 
a  reasonable  tolerance  upon  such  goods  as  are  subject  to  loss 
in  weight  by  reason  of  evaporation. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner,  his  as¬ 
sistant  and  employes,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  in  so  doing  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  authority  with 
relation  thereto  that  are  conferred  upon  them  and  each  of 
them  by  chapter  21  Revised  Laws  190L 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  and  every  officer, 
agent,  servant  or  employe  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therof  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Section.  6.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing  any 
section  or  provisions  of  Chapter  21,  Revised  Laws  of  1905. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  July  1,  1912. 


MISSOURI 

AN  ACT 

Relating  to  non-alcoholic  drinks,  defining  the  same;  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  offering  for  sale, 
exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  and  adulterated  or  misbranding  non-alco¬ 
holic  drinks;  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 


Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm 
or  corporate  body,  by  himself,  herself,  itself  or  themselves,  or 
by  his,  her,  its  or  their  agents,  servants  or  employes,  to 
manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in 
possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article  of  non-alcoholic 
drink  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  term  “non-alcoholic  drink,”  as  used 
herein,  shall  include  carbonated  beverages  of  all  flavors, 
sarsaparilla,  ginger  ale,  soda  water  of  all  flavors,  lemonade, 
orangeade,  root  beer,  grape  juice,  and  all  other  non-intoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks. 

Sec.  3.  A  non-alcoholic  drink  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  if  it  contains  any 
added  boric  acid  or  borates,  salicylic  acid  or  salicylates, 
formaldehyde,  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphides,  hydrofluoric  acid 
or  fluorides,  fluoborates,  fluosilicates,  or  other  fluorine  com¬ 
pounds,  dulcin,  glucin,  saccharine,  betanaphthol,  hydronaph- 
thal,  abrastrol,  asparol,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid  or 
nitrates,  compounds  of  copper,  pyroligneous  acid,  or  other 
added  substance  deleterious  to  health. 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  a  non-alcoholic 
drink  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  : 

Eirst.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under 
the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  or  if  it  is  colored  or 
flavored  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  color  or  flavor  of  an¬ 
other  substance. 

Second.  If  it  is  labeled  or  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser. 

Third.  If  the  bottle  or  receptacle  containing  it  be  one 
bearing  the  name  or  brand  of  a  manufacturer  other  than  the 
one  using  it,  whether  or  not  the  latter  attaches  a  label  to  said 
bottle  or  receptacle  so  bearing  a  name  or  brand. 


Eourth.  If  the  bottle  or  receptacle  containing  it  be  sealed 
or  capped  with  a  seal  or  cap  bearing  the  name  or  brand  of  a 
manufacturer  other  than  the  one  using  such  seal  or  cap. 

Eifth.  If  the  bottle  or  receptacle  containing  it  or  its 
label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the 
ingredients  or  the  substance  contained  therein,  which  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular ;  provided  that  any  non-alcoholic  drink  which  does 
not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  under 
the  following  conditions  : 

A.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be 
now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  non-alcoholic 
beverages  under  their  owm  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another 
article. 

B.  In  the  case  of  non-alcoholic  beverages  which  are  la¬ 

beled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they 
are  compounds,  imitations  or  blends,  and  the  words  “com¬ 
pound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,”  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly 
stated  on  the  container  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale ;  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  term  “blend,”  as  used  herein,  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding 
harmless  .coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  not  prohibited  by 
this  act,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  or  flavoring 
only.  » 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
($100)  dollars,  or  not  more  than  six  months  in  jail,  or  both. 

Approved  April  7,  1911. 
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NEBRASKA 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  Sections  9820,  9825,  9834  and  9835  of  Cobbey’s  Annotated  Statutes  of  Nebraska  1909  relating  to 
Food  Dairy  and  Drug  Commission  to  repeal  said  Sections  as  they  now  exist,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 


Section  1.  The  Section  9820  be  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Section  9820.  Said  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor.  He 
shall  be  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer  at  a  salary  of 
$70  per  month,  and  he  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
appoint  a  chemist  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  chemist  to  make  full  analysis  of  all  samples 
of  food,  drug  and  dairy  products  submitted  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  said  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  and  make  and 
preserve  in  his  office  at  the  time  a  full  and  complete  record 
thereof.  A  true  copy  of  said  record  certified  by  said  chemist 
shall  be  deemed  and  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  in  said  record  recited.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall 
have  not  to  exceed  four  food  and  drug  inspectors  and  four 
dairy  inspectors,  and  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August  not  to  exceed  six  additional  dairy  inspectors. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  dairy  inspectors  to  inspect  farm 
dairies,  milk  and  cream  receiving  stations,  creameries,  facto¬ 
ries  and  places  where  dairy  products  are  produced,  handled, 
tested,  manufactured,  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  all 
utensils,  machinery,  appliances,  implements  or  methods  used 
or  employed  in  connection  therewdth. 

Said  food,  drug  and  dairy  inspectors  and  each  of  them 
shall  hold  their  respective  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor  and  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $3  per  day  in  addition  to  their 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Governor,  the  same  as  other  state  officers,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  giving  in  a  concise 
manner  in  said  report  a  full  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
the  foods,  drugs  and  dairy  products  of  this  state  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  his  office.  Said 
report  shall  be  printed  and  published  and  distributed  the 
same  as  reports  of  other  state  officers,  and  in  June,  September 
and  December  of  each  year  said  deputy  shall  furnish  to  the 
clerk  of  each  county  of  the  state  a  certified  list  of  all  adul¬ 
terated  foods,  food  products,  liquors,  beverages,  medicines 
and  remedies  as  found  by  any  analysis,  showing  the  name 
and  brand  of  the  article,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  name  of 
the  injurious  adulterant.  Said  list  shall  at  all  times  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  2.  That  Section  9825  be  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

Section  9825.  That  the  term  "misbranded’’  as  used  herein 
shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  malt,  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors,  or 
articles  of  food,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  food,  the  package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear  any  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  or  substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular,  and  to  any  food  or  drug  product, 
or  malt,  spirituous  or  vinous  liquor,  which  is  falsely  branded 
as  to  the  state,  territory,  place  or  country  in  which  it  is  man¬ 
ufactured  or  produced.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an 
article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  in  the  case  of 
drugs : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  article. 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put 
up  shall  have  been  removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the 
package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine, 
heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica, 
chloral  hydrate  or  acetanilid,  phenacetin  (acetphenetidine) , 
antipyrine,  or  any  other  of  the  coal  tar  preparations,  bella¬ 
donna,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  sub¬ 
stances  contained  therein. 

In  the  case  of  food  or  malt,  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors : 


hirst.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  r.r  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

Second.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when 
not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other  con¬ 
tents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail  to 
bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of 
any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta 
eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate  or 
acetanilid,  phenacetin  (acetphenetidine),  antipyrine,  or  any 
other  of  the  coal  tar  preparations,  belladonna,  or  any  deriva¬ 
tive  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained  therein. 

Third.  If  sold  in  Nebraska  and  in  package  form  the  net 
quantity  of  the  contents  be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count;  provided,  however,  that  reason¬ 
able  variation  shall  be  permitted  and  that  tolerance  shall  be 
established  by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Provided,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  shall  not  apply  to  packages  put  up  by  the  retailer  nor 
to  packages  on  hand  by  any  retailer  at  the  time  of  taking- 
effect  of  this  act. 

Fourth.  In  case  of  liquids,  other  than  medicines,  if  the  true 
quantity  in  container  thereof  is  not  correctly  stated  thereon. 

Fifth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  the  label  thereon 
shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular. 

Sixth.  In  case  of  food  products,  if  there  be  contained  in 
the  package  any  gifts,  premiums  or  prizes. 

Provided  that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases  : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be 
now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food, 
under  their  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article, 
if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with 
a  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  or  produced,  and  the  per  cent  of  each  ingredient  com¬ 
posing  said  food. 

Second.  In  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so 
as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitation  or 
blends,  and  the  word  "compound,”  "imitation”  or  "blend,”  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  per  cent  of  each  ingredient  compos¬ 
ing  said  articles;  provided  that  the  term  “blend”  as  used 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances 
not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  fiavoring  ingredients  used 
for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only.  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  family  or  domestic  recipes,  the  dispensing  of 
prescriptions,  written  by  regular  licensed  physicians,  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  or  dentists  and  kept  on  file  with  the  dispensing 
pharmacist,  or  to  such  drugs  as  are  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  American  Homeopathic  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  the  National  Formulary,  and  which  are  sold  under 
the  name  by  which  they  are  recognized;  and  provided  further 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or 
compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods 
which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  or  deleterious  ingredi¬ 
ent  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  fr.om 
adulteration  or  misbranding;  and  provided  further  that  in  any 
prosecution  for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  manufacture,  possession,  or  sale  of  any  alleged 
adulterated  or  misbranded  drugs,  medicines  or  food  stuff  it 
shall  be  a  defense  for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  articles 
described  in  the  complaint  were  in  the  possession  as  a  part  of 
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his  stock  in  trade  in  this  state  on  or  before  May  1,  1907 ;  pro¬ 
vided  further  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  within  this  state  of  flour 
bleached  with  nitrogen  peroxide. 

Sec.  3.  That  Section  9834  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  9834.  For  permits  issued  in  connection  with  this  act 
there  shall  be  charged  and  collected  annually  as  follows ; 
From  each  manufacturer  of  imitation  butter  or  imitation 
cheese  the  sum  of  $50;  from  each  wholesale  dealer  in  imita¬ 
tion  butter  or  imitation  cheese,  $25;  from  each  retail  dealer  in 
imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese,  $10;  from  each  creamery 
or  cheese  factory  which  produces  100,000  pounds  or  less  of 
butter  or  cheese,  $5,  and  additional  tax  of  $1  on  each  addi¬ 
tional  100,000  pounds  or  fraction  thereof ;  from  each  person 
engaged  in  testing  or  sampling  cream  or  milk  for  commercial 
purposes,  $1;  from  each  manufacturer  of  ice  cream  for  sale, 
$5.  Said  fees  shall  in  each  case  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state  and  be  credited  to  the  general  fund  as  provided  by 
law  in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  any  permit.  All  permits  so 
issued  shall  expire  on  the  30th  day  of  June  next  succeeding 
the  date  of  issuance. 

When  a  permit  is  issued  to  such  manufacturer,  dealer, 
creamery  or  factory  after  the  beginning  of  any  license  year, 
the  fee  charged  and  collected  therefor  shall  be  proportioned 
to  the  unexpired  portion  of  such  year,  counting  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  such  license  is  issued. 


FOOD  JOURNAL. 

Sec.  4.  That  Section  9835  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  9835.  It  is  hereby  made  unlawful  to  use  or  employ  in 
and  about  the  keeping  or  handling  of  any  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream  or  other  dairy  products  to  be  used  for  food  any  pail, 
can  or  other  container,  churn,  separator  or  other  implement, 
which  is  in  an  unclean  or  insanitary  condition ;  or  for  any 
person,  persons,  or  corporation  to  whom  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream,  or  other  dairy  products  are  shipped  by  any  person  in 
this  state,  before  returning  to  such  shipper  the  can  or  vessel 
used  for  transporting  said  dairy  products  not  to  remove  all 
such  products  from  such  can  or  vessel  and  thoroughly  rinse 
such  can  or  vessel  with  pure  water,  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
done;  or  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  shipping 
milk,  cream,  ice  cream  or  other  dairy  products  to  any  point 
or  points  within  or  without  this  state  not  to  thoroughly 
cleanse,  or  cause  to  be  cleansed,  the  can  or  vessel  used  foi 
transporting  such  products  before  the  same  are  placed  there¬ 
in  ;  or  to  operate  any  creamery  or  factory  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  dairy  products  which  is  in  an  unclean  condition. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  original  sections  9820,  9825,  9834,  and 
9835  of  Cobbey’s  Annotated  Statutes  for  1909  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 


AN  ACT 


Prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  soda,  mineral  and  carbonated  waters  and  other  non-alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  containing  saccharine  or  other  coal  tar  sweetners,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 


Section  1.  If  any  person,  partnership  or  corporation  shall 
manufacture  or  sell  any  soda,  mineral  or  carbonated  water  or 
other  non-alcoholic  beverages  containing  saccharine  or  other 
coal  tar  sweeteners,  or  containing  syrup,-  extracts  or  flavoring 


made  from  saccharine  or  other  coal  tar  sweeteners,  such  per¬ 
son,  partnership  or  corporation  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  ($100)  dollars  for  each  offense. 


NEVADA 

AN  ACT 


Concerning  and  fixing  standard  weights  and  measures  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of  commodities  or  articles  of 
merchandise  according  to  such  standards,  and  to  provide  fines,  penalties  and  damages  for  the  violation 
thereof,  and  for  rules  of  evidence  relating  thereto ;  and  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  weights,  measures 
and  weighing  and  measuring  devices,  and  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  and  making  an  appropriation  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 


Section  1.  The  standard  weights  and  measures  as  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  such  weights,  measures,  balances  and  measur¬ 
ing  devices  as  heretofore  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
furnished  this  State  by  the  United  States,  as  standard  weights, 
measures,  balances  and  measuring  devices,  shall  be  the  legal 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  State  of 
Nevada.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  metric  system,  authorized  by  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  appears  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  unit  of  standard  measure  of  length  and  sur¬ 
face,  from  which  all  other  measures  of  extension,  whether 
lineal,  superficial  or  solid,  shall  be  derived  and  ascertained, 
is  the  standard  yard,  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  yard  shall  be  devided  into  three  equal 
parts,  called  feet,  and  each  foot  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called 
inches.  For  the  measure  of  cloth  and  other  commodities 
commonly  sold  by  the  yard,  it  may  be  divided  into  halves, 
quarters,  eights  and  sixteenths. 

Sec.  3.  The  rod,  pole  or  perch  shall  contain  five  and  a  half 
standard  yards,  and  the  mile,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
sixty  such  yards.  The  chain  for  measuring  land  shall  be 
twenty-two  standard  yards  long,  and  be  divided  into  one  hun¬ 
dred  equal  parts,  called  links. 

Sec  4.  The  acre  for  land  measure  shall  be  measured  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  contain  ten  square  chains,  and  be  equivalent  in 
area  to  a  rectangle  sixteen  rods  in  length  and  ten  rods  in 
breadth.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  shall  be  contained  a 
square  mile. 

Sec.  5.  The  perch  of  mason  work  or  stone  shall  consist  of 
twentyfive  cubic  feet. 

Sec.  6.  The  units  of  standards  of  weight  from  which  all 
other  weights  shall  be  derived  and  ascertained  shall  be  the 
standard  avoirdupois  and  troy  weights  adonted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 


Sec.  7.  The  avoirdupois  pound  which  bears  to  the  troy 
pround  the  ratio  of  seven  thousand  to  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty,  shall  be  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts 
call  ounces.  The  hundred  weight  except  pig  iron  and  iron 
ore,  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  avoirdupois  pounds,  and 
twenty  hundred  weight  shall  constitute  a  ton.  The  troy 
ounce  shall  be  equal  to  the  twelfth  part  of  a  troy  pound. 
Whenever  hereafter  in  this  Act  the  word  nound  is  used  it 
shall  mean  the  avoirdupois  pound  unless  otherwise  distinctly 
specified. 

Sec.  8.  The  unit  of  standard  measure  of  capacity  for 
liquids  from  which  all  other  measures  of  liquid  shall  be  de¬ 
rived  and  ascertained  shall  be  the  standard  gallon,  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  half-gallon, 
quart,  pint,  half-pint  and  gill  measures  for  measuring  liquids 
shall  be  derived  from  the  gallon  by  dividing  it  and  each  suc¬ 
cessive  measure  by  two. 

Sec.  9.  The  barrel  shall  contain  thirty-one  and  one-half 
gallons  and  two  barrels  shall  constitute  a  hogshead. 

Sec.  10.  The  unit  of  standard  measure  of  capacity  for 
commodities  other  than  liquids,  from  which  all  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  such  commodities  shall  be  derived  and  ascertained, 
shall  be  the  standard  bushel  measure  adopted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  The  half-bushel,  peck,  half¬ 
peck,  quarter-peck,  quart  and  pint  measures  for  measuring 
commodities  other  than  liquids  shall  be  derived  from  the 
bushel  by  dividing  it  and  each  successive  measure  by  two. 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  any  of  the  following  articles  shall  be 
contracted  for,  or  sold,  or  delivered,  and  no  special  contract 
or  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary,  such  sale  and 
computations  for  payment  or  settlement  thereof  shall  be  by 
weight.  The  net  weight  per  barrel  or  bushel,  or  divisible 
merchantable  quantities  of  'a  barrel  or  bushel,  shall  be  as 
follows :  Wheat  flour,  per  barrel,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pounds ;  per  halFbarrel,  ninety-eight  pounds ;  per  quarter- 
barrel  sack,  forty-nine  pounds;  per  one-eighth-barrel  sack. 
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twenty-four  pounds;  per  one-sixteenth-barrel  sack,  twelve 
pounds;  corn  meal  per  bushel  sack,  48  pounds;  per  half-bushel 
sack,  twenty-four  pounds;  per  quarter-bushel  sack,  twelve 
pounds;  and  the  following  commodities  per  bushel;  wheat, 
sixty  pounds ;  rye,  fifty-six  pounds ;  Indian  corn  on  the  ear, 
seventy  pounds;  Kaffir  corn,  fifty-six  pounds;  rice  corn,  fifty- 
six  pounds ;  corn,  shelled,  fifty-six  pounds ;  sorghum  seed, 
fifty  pounds;  buckwheat,  fifty  pounds;  barley,  forty-eight 
pounds ;  malt,  thirty-two  pounds ;  bran,  twenty  pounds ;  beans, 
sixty  pounds ;  clover  seed,  sixty  pounds ;  Hungarian  and  millet 
seed,  fifty  pounds ;  potatoes,  sixty  pounds ;  sweet  potatoes, 
fifty  pounds;  turnips,  fifty-six  pounds;  flax  seed,  fifty-six 
pounds ;  onions,  fifty-seven  pounds ;  salt,  eighty  pounds ; 
castor  beans,  forty-six  pounds ;  hemp  seed,  forty-eight 
pounds ;  native  blue  grass  seed,  fourteen  pounds ;  English 
blue  grass  seed,  twenty-two  pounds ;  timothy  seed,  forty-five 
pounds ;  dried  peaches,  thirty-three  pounds ;  dried  apples, 
twenty-four  pounds;  green  apples,  forty-eight  pounds;  pars¬ 
nips,  fifty  pounds;  carrots,  fifty  pounds;  beets,  fifty-six 
pounds ;  tomatoes,  fifty-six  pounds ;  peaches,  forty-eight 
pounds ;  shelled  dried  peas,  sixty  pounds  and  alfalfa  seed 
sixty  pounds. 

Sec.  12.  A  standard  loaf  of  bread  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
in  this  State  shall  weigh  one  pound  and  a  standard  loaf  of 
bread  need  not  be  labeled  with  a  statement  of  its  weight. 
Whenever  a  loaf  of  bread  sold  or  offered  for  sale  weighs 
more  or  less  than  a  pound,  it  shall  be  labeled  in  plain,  intel¬ 
ligible  English  words  and  figures  with  its  correct  weight, 
together  with  the  name  of  its  manufacturer. 

Sec.  13.  Butter  in  a  standard  package  or  container,  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  in  this  State,  shall  weigh  one  pound  and 
a  standard  package  or  container  of  butter  need  have  no  state¬ 
ment  of  the  net  weight  of  its  contents  thereon.  Whenever 
butter  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  a  package  or  container, 
the  net  weight  of  which  is  more  or  less  than  one  pound,  such 
package  or  container  shall  be  labeled  in  plain  intelligible  Eng¬ 
lish  words  and  figures  with  the  correct  net  weight  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  together  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber. 

Sec.  14.  All  milk  or  cream  that  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
in  this  State  in  bottles  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  only 
in  bottles  containing  standard  gallons,  half-gallons,  quarts, 
pints  or  half-pints.  All  other  liquid  commodities  shall  be 
sold  only  by  standard  liquid  measure  or  standard  weight,  ex¬ 
cept  where  parties  otherwise  agree. 

Sec.  15.  Berries  and  small  fruits  whenever  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  this  State  in  boxes,  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
in  boxes  containing  a  standard  dry  quart  or  dry  pint,  and  if 
said  boxes  contain  more  or  less  than  this  amount  the  in¬ 
formation  must  be  given  the  purchaser,  or  such  boxes  must 
be  labeled  in  plain,  intelligible  English  words  and  figures 
with  a  correct  statement  of  the  quantity  of  its  contents. 

Sec.  16.  A  standard  cord  of  firewood  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  this  State  shall  be  and  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  cubic  feet,  well  stowed  and  packed.  And  when  deliv¬ 
ering  firewood  to  a  purchaser  the  vender  shall  give,  or  cause 
to  be  given  therewith  to  such  a  purchaser,  a  written  statement 
of  the  quantity,  in  terms  of  the  standard  cord,  of  the  fire¬ 
wood  so  delivered. 

Sec.  17.  A  standard  ton  of  coal  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in 
this  State  shall  weigh  two  thousand  pounds.  And  when  de¬ 
livering  coal  to  a  purchaser  the  vender  shall  give,  or  cause  to 
be  given,  therewith  to  such  purchaser  a  written  statement  of 
the  weight,  in  terms  of  the  standard  ton,  of  the  coal  so  de¬ 
livered.  When  coal  is  sold  by  the  sack  the  contents  of  such 
sack  shall  weigh  one  hundred  pounds. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  put  up  any 
commodity  or  article  of  merchandise  into  a  package  or  con¬ 
tainer  and  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  this  State  such  commodity 
or  article  of  merchandise  in  that  form  without  having  such 
package  or  container  labeled  in  plain,  intelligible  English 
words  and  figures  with  a  correct  statement  of  the  net  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count  of  its  contents ;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  putting  up  of  com¬ 
modities  or  articles  of  merchandise,  which  have  been  previ¬ 
ously  sold  by  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count,  into 
packages  or  containers  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  or  trans¬ 
porting  such  commodities  or  articles  of  merchandise. 

Sec.  19.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  in  this  State  any  commodity  or  article  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  except  by  true  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count, 
except  where  the  parties  otherwise  agree.  Contracts  for  work 
to  be  done,  or  for  anything  to  be  sold  by  weight  or  measure, 
shall  be  construed  according  to  the  standards  hereby  adopted 
as  the  standards  of  this  State,  except  where  the  parties  have 
agreed  upon  any  other  calculations  or  measurement,  and  all 
statements  and  representations  of  any  kind  referring  to  the 
weight  or  measure  of  commodities  or  articles  of  merchandise 
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shall  be  understood  in  the  terms  of  the  standards  of  weights 
or  measures  aforesaid. 

Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  in  buffing  or 
selling  any  commodity  or  article  of  merchanffise,  to  make 
or  give  false  or  short  weight  or  measure,  or  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  commodity  or  article  of  merchandise  less  in 
weight  or  measure  than  he  represents,  or  to  use  a  weight, 
measure,  balance  or  measuring  device  that  is  false  and  does 
not  conform  to  the  authorized  standard  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  any  commodity  or  article  of  merchandise,  or  to 
have  a  weight,  measure,  balance  or  measuring  device  ad¬ 
justed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  false  or  short  weight  or 
measure,  or  to  use  in  buying  or  selling  of  any  commodity  or 
article  of  merchandise  a  computing  scale  or  device  indicating 
the  weight  and  price  of  such  commodity  or  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  upon  which  scale  or  device  the  graduations  or  indi¬ 
cations  are  falsely  or  inaccurately  placed,  either  as  to  weight 
or  price. 

Sec.  21.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  hav¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  any  weight,  measure,  balance  or  meas¬ 
uring  device  which  shall  have  been  used  by  him  in  such  vio¬ 
lation  shall  be  ordered  confiscated  and  destroyed.  He  shall 
also  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  party  injured  by  his  violation 
in  treble  the  amount  of  the  property  wrongfully  taken  or  not 
given  and  twenty  dollars  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  recovered 
in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  selling  and  delivery 
of  any  commodity  or  article  of  merchandise  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  representation  on  the  part  of  the  vender, 
that  the  quantity  sold  and  delivered  was  the  quantity  bought 
by  the  vendee.  There  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
usual  and  ordinary  leakage,  evaporation  or  waste  that  there 
may  be  from  the  time  a  package  or  container  is  filled  by 
the  vender  until  he  sells  the  same.  A  slight  variation  from 
the  stated  weight,  measure  or  quantity  for  individual  pack¬ 
ages  is  permissible ;  provided,  that  variation  is  as  often 
above  as  below  the  weight,  measure  or  quantity  stated. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Attorney  to 
prosecute  all  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  occurring 
within  his  county. 

Sec.  23.  The  Director  of  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  hereby  designated  and  constituted  ex  officio 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  shall  be  charged  with 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  he 
may  appoint  such  deputy  or  deputies  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  therefor.  He  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
authorized  public  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and 
of  balances  and  other  apparatus  of  all  kinds  owned  by  the 
State  under  section  one  of  this  Act.  He  shall  maintain  the 
State  standards  in  good  order  and  submit  them  at  least  once 
in  every  ten  years  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
verification.  He  shall  at  once,  after  the  approval  of  this 
Act,  obtain  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  all 
standard  weights  and  measures  mentioned  in  this  Act  which 
this  State  does  not  at  that  time  own. 

Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sealer  and  his  duly 
authorized  deputy  to  try  and  prove  all  weights,  measures, 
balances  and  measuring  devices,  when  requested  so  to  do 
by  any  person,  without  expense  to  such  person,  and  when 
the  same  are  found  or  made  to  conform  to  the  authorized 
standards  he  shall  seal  and  mark  such  weights,  measures, 
balances  and  measuring  devices  with  a  seal  to  be  kept  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sealer  and 
his  deputy  to  inspect  and  test  all  weights,  measures,  bal¬ 
ances  and  measuring  devices  and  when  any  weight,  measure, 
balance  or  measuring  device  is  found  by  the  sealer  or  his 
deputy  or  deputies  to  be  false  or  untrue  or  not  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  type,  or  which  does  not  conform  to  the  standards,  or 
which  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  standards  by  such 
means  as  the  sealer  or  his  deputy  may  have  at  his  disposal 
he  shall  condemn  the  same  and  mark  it  condemned  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  manner,  and  such  condemnation  mark  shall  not  be 
removed  or  defaced  except  by  authorization  of  the  said 
sealer  or  his  deputy.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sealer  and 
his  deputy  to  inspect  packages  or  containers  of  commodities 
or  articles  of  merchandise,  put  up  and  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  this  State,  and  he  shall  mark  in  a  conspicuous  man¬ 
ner  any  package  or  container  which  does  not  have  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  of  its  contents 
on  it,  and  such  mark  shall  not  be  removed  or  defaced  ex¬ 
cept  by  authorization  of  the  said  sealer  or  his  deputy.  When¬ 
ever  the  sealer  or  his  deputy  has  reason  to  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  he  shall 
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swear  to,  or  cause  to  be  sworn  to,  a  complaint  before  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  having  jurisdiction,  charging  the  sus¬ 
pected  person  with  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  take  charge  of, 
pending  the  trial  of  the  accused  person,  the  weight,  measure, 
balance  or  measuring  device  used  in  such  suspected  violation. 

Sec.  25.  The  sealer  and  his  duly  authorized  deputy  shall 
have  full  power  to  enter  any  premises  in  or  on  which  any 
weights,  measures,  balances  or  measuring  devices  may  be 
located  or  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  any  premises 
in  or  on  which  any  commodities  or  articles  of  merchandise 
are  put  up  into  packages  or  containers  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting,  adjusting,  sealing,  con¬ 
demning  or  marking  such  weights,  measures,  balances  or 
measuring  devices  and  such  packages  or  containers. 

Sec.  26.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hinder, 
obstruct  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  sealer  or  his  duly 
authorized  deputy  while  in  the  performance  of  said  inspection, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  fail  to  produce 
upon  demand  by  the  sealer  or  his  deputy  all  weights,  mea¬ 
sures,  balances  or  measuring  devices  and  all  pacakages  or 
containers  of  commodities  or  articles  of  merchandise,  in 
or  upon  his  place  of  business  or  in  his  possession,  for  use 
in  manufacture  or  trade.  Any  such  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  27.  If  the  sealer  or  any  one  of  his  deputies  shall  seal 
any  -weight,  measure,  balance  or  measuring  device  before 
first  testing  and  making  the  same  conform  to  the  authorized 
standard  or  if  he  shall  condemn  or  take  charge  of  any  weight, 
measure,  balance  or  measuring  device  without  first  testing 
the  same,  the  one  so  doing  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  a  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  28.  If  the  sealer  or  any  one  of  his  deputies  neglects 
to  keep  the  standards  under  his  charge  in  good  order  or 
repair,  or  suffers  any  of  them  through  his  neglect  to  be  lost, 
damaged  or  destroyed,  or  fails  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 


imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act,  the  one  so  doing  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  29.  The  sealer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  weights, 
measures,  balances  or  other  measuring  devices  sealed,  and  of 
all  convictions  had  and  confiscations  made  under  this  Act 
and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  be¬ 
fore  January  first  of  each  year,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  He  shall  issue 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  his  depu¬ 
ties  and  the  said  regulations  shall  govern  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  the  aforesaid  deputies  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

Sec.  30.  The  terms  “package”  and  “container”  as  used  in 
this  Act  shall  include  any  carton,  box  barrel,  bag,  keg,  drum, 
bundle,  jar  jug,  crock,  demijohn,  bottle,  crate,  basket,  ham¬ 
per,  pail,  can,  parcel,  package  or  paper  wrapper. 

Sec.  31.  The  term  “person”  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  impart  both  singular  and  plural  as  the  case 
demands  and  shall  include  corporation,  company,  society  and 
association.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  omission  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent  or  other 
person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation,  company, 
society  or  association  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or 
office,  shall  in  every  case  be  also  deemed  omission  or  failure 
of  such  corporation,  company,  society  or  association,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  person. 

Sec.  32.  The  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000)  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  Treeasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  compensation  of  sealer, 
deputy  or  deputies,  office  supplies  and  for  apparatus  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  State  Con¬ 
troller  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  for  the 
sum  herein  appropriated  in  favor  of  the  Nevada  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  State  Treasurer  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  33.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  June  1st,  1911. 

Sec.  34.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  or  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  any  place  where  any  food  products  are  manufactured,  packed, 
stored,  deposited  collected,  prepared,  produced  or  sold  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 


Section  1.  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  operate  any 
bakery,  confectionery,  creamery,  dairy,  dairy  barn,  milk  depot, 
laboratory,  hotel,  restaurant  or  eating  house,  packing  or 
slaughter  house,  or  ice  cream  plant,  or  any  place  where  any 
food  products  are  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  deposited, 
collected,  prepared,  produced  or  sold  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  where  the  same  is  in  a  filthy,  unclean  or  unsanitary  con¬ 
dition,  or  is  permitted  to  be  in  a  filthy,  unclean  or  unsanitary 
condition. 

Sec.  2.  The  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall 
make  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director  of  said  Experiment 
Station  shall  appoint  such  agent  or  agents  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  and  such  agent  or  agents  shall  have  ingress  or 
egress,  within  business  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection, 
to  all  places  where  food  products  are  manufactured,  packed, 
stored,  deposited,  collected,  prepared,  produced  or  sold  for 
any  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  director,  his 
agent  or  agents,  after  an  investigation  thereof,  any  bakery, 
confectionery,  creamery,  dairy,  dairy  barn,  milk  depot,  labora¬ 
tory,  hotel,  restaurant  or  eating  house,  packing  or  slaughter 
house,  or  ice  cream  plant,  or  any  place  where  any  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  deposited,  collected, 
prepared,  produced  or  sold  for  any  purpose  whatever  is 
operated  in  violation  of  section  one  of  this  Act,  the  director, 
his  agent  or  agents  shall  notify  in  writing  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors,  owner  or  owners,  manager  or  managers,  of  such 
bakery,  confectionery,  creamery,  dairy,  dairy  barn,  milk  depot, 
laboratory,  hotel,  restaurant  or  eating  house,  packing  or 
slaughter  house,  or  ice  cream  plant,  or  any  place  where  any 
food  products  are  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  deposited, 
collected,  prepared,  produced  or  sold  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  to  place  the  same  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time  to  be  stated  in  said  notice,  which  time  so 
stated  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  ten  days. 

Sec.  4.  All  cans,  bottles  and  utensils  employed  or  used  in 


the  production,  transportation,  sale  or  delivery  of  milk  or 
cream  for  consumption,  or  employed  or  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  any  food  products,  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition,  and  no  person  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  milk,  cream 
or  other  food  product,  not  manufactured,  transported  and 
offered  for  sale  under  such  clean  and  sanitary  conditions. 
Any  authorized  inspector  shall  have  power  when  inspecting 
such  cans,  bottles  and  utensils  used  in  the  production,  trans¬ 
portation,  manufacture  or  sale  of  milk,  cream  or  other  food 
products,  to  order  the  use  of  such  can,  bottle  or  other  utensil 
which  is  in  an  unclean  or  unsanitary  condition  discontinued 
until  such  can,  bottle  or  other  utensil  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  put  in  sanitary  condition;  and  such  person  so  inspecting 
such  cans,  bottles  or  other  utensils,  shall  have  power  to  brand, 
mark  or  tag  such  can,  bottle  or  other  utensil  with  the  words, 
“This  (can,  bottle  or  utensil)  is  unfit  to  contain  (human  food, 
milk  or  cream),”  as  the  case  may  be;  and  any  person  who 
shall  erase,  change,  remove,  cancel  or  obliterate  any  such 
brand,  mark  or  tag,  except  for  the  purpose  of  properly  clean¬ 
ing  and  putting  such  can,  bottle  or  utensil  in  a  sanitary  con¬ 
dition,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  5.  The  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall 
keep  a  record  of  all  places  inspected  in  which  record  shall 
be  included  a  list  of  cases  reported  by  the  said  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  prosecutions  of  all  violations  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act.  The  said  record  or  any  part  thereof  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  director,  be  included  in  the  report 
which  the  said  director  is  already  authorized  by  law  to  make 
to  the  Governor.  The  said  director  may,  in  his  discretion, 
publish  any  part  of  said  record  in  the  bulletins  and  reports 
of  said  Station. 

Sec.  0.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Attorney  in 
any  county  of  the  State,  when  called  upon  by  the  director  of 
the  said  Experiment  Station,  or  his  authorized  agent  or 
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agents,  to  render  any  legal  assistance  in  his  power  to  execute 
the  laws,  and  to  prosecute  cases  arising  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  after  the  time  stated  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section 
three  hereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
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and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  ($200)  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  or  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  Chapter  163  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  relating  to  the  manufacture, 
sale,  keeping  for  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods, 
dairy  products  or  liquors. 


Section  1  (Amendment).  That  Sections  2,  4,  and  21  of 
Chapter  163  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909  are  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

Sec.  2.  That  the  transportation  or  shipment  from  any  point 
within  this  state  to  any  other  point  within  this 
state  of  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded,  'within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is 
hereby  prohibited,  and  any  person  who  shall  ship  or  transport 
or  deliver  for  shipment  or  transportation  from  any  point  with¬ 
in  this  state  to  any  other  point  within  this  state,  or  who  shall 
receive  at  any  point  within  this  state  from  any  other  point 
within  this  state  and  having  so  received  shall  deliver  in  origi¬ 
nal,  unbroken  packages,  or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  person  any 
such  article  so  adulterated  or  misbranded,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  or  any  person  selling  or  keeping  for  sale,  or  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  in  this  state,  any  such  adulterated  or  misbranded 
foods,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  for  such  offense 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  ($50)  for  the  first 
offense  and  upon  the  conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  or  be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court;  provided,  that  no  article  shall  be 


deemed  misbranded  or  adulterated  within  the  provisions  of 
this  act  when  intended  for  export  to  any  foreign  country  and 
prepared  and  packed  according  to  the  specifications  or  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  purchaser,  when  no  substance  is  used  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  to  which  said 
article  is  intended  to  be  shipped,  but  if  said  article  shall  be  in 
fact  sold,  or  kept  for  sale,  or  offered  for  sale,  for  use  or  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  state,  then  the  proviso  shall  not  exempt  said 
article  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the  other  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  term  “food”  as  used  herein,  shall  include 
all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment 
by  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple  or  compound,  and 
all  substances  or  ingredients  to  be  added  to  foods  for  any 
purpose. 

Sec.  21.  The  portions  of  Chapter  151  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1907,  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  expressly  retained  in  force. 

Sections  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  19,  21,  22,  32,  and  33  of  Chapter 
151  of  Session  Laws  of  1907  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  22  (Repeal).  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  Section  6  of  Chapter  163  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909,  being  an  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture, 
sale,  keeping  for  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded,  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods, 
dairy  products  or  liquors;  for  regulating  traffic  therein;  providing  for  its  enforcement  and  prescribing 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 


That  article  6  of  chapter  163  of  the  session  laws  of  the 
state  of  South  Dakota  for  the  year  1909  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  6.  That  the  term  “misbranded,”  as  used  herein,  shall 
apply  to  all  articles  of  food  or  articles  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  such  article  or  the 
ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be 
false  or  deceptive  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  and  to  any 
food  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  terri¬ 
tory,  or  country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded,  in  case  of  food  : 

First,  if  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

Second,  if  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser,  or  purports  to  be  a  foreign  product  when 
not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and_  other  con¬ 
tents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail  to 
bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of 
any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine, 
chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide, 
or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances  con¬ 
tained  therein. 

Third,  if  every  package-form,  bottle,  or  container,  if  the 
same  does  not  bear  the  true  net  weight,  the  true  net  measure, 
or  true  numerical  count,  the  name  of  the  real  manufacturers 
or  jobbers,  and  the  true  grade  or  class  of  the  product,  all  of 
which  is  to  be  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  principal  label  in 
clear,  distinct  English  words  so  that  the  same  can  be  plainly 
read.  Provided,  that  package,  bottle,  or  container  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  taking  effect  of  this  act  does  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 


Fourth,  if  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or 
the  substances  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design,  or 
device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  or  if  the 
name  be  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  territory,  county,  city, 
or  town  where  made;  provided,  that  an  article  of  food  which 
does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredi¬ 
ents  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in 
the  following  cases : 

First,  in  case  of  mixtures  of  compounds  which  may  be  now 
or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food, 
under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article, 
if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a 
statement  of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  or  produced,  and  bears  the  true  net  weight  as  herein 
required. 

Second,  in  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as 
to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or 
blends  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,”  to¬ 
gether  with  the  percentage  of  each  ingredient  therein,  as^  the 
case  mav  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is 
offered  for  sale ;  providing,  that  the  term  blend  as  used  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not 
exceeding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  used  for 
the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only;  and  providing 
Lirther  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requir¬ 
ing  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
foods  which  contained  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to 
disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adultera¬ 
tion  or  misbranding. 
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TEXAS 

AN  ACT 

To  prohibit  and  prevent  adulteration,  fraud  and  deception  and  misbranding  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
articles  of  ood  and  drugs,  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and  to  define  his  powers  and  duties;  also  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  chemists  and  other  assistants,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  and  the  inspectors,  chemists  and  assistants  provided  for  by  this  act,  and  to  repeal  all 
laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 


Section  1.  That  no  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  with¬ 
in  this  state,  manufacture  for  sale,  have  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  or  ex¬ 
change,  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  The  term  “food” 
as  used  herein  shall  include*  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink, 
flavoring,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man,  whether 
simple,  mixed  or  compound.  That  the  term  “drug”  as  used 
in  this  act  shall  include  all  medicines  and  preparations  for 
internal  or  external  use  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  or  National  Formulary,  and  any  substance 
or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure, 
mitigation  or  prevention  of  diseases  of  either  man  or  animal. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  drugs;  (1)  If,  when  sold  under  or 
by  a  name  recognized  in  the  eighth  decennial  revision  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  in  such  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  was  official  at  the  time  of  labeling  it,  or 
in  the  National  Formulary,  it  differs  from  the  standard 
strength,  quality  or  purity  laid  down  therein;  (2)  if,  when 
sold  under  or  by  a  name  not  recognized  in  the  eighth  decen¬ 
nial  revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  but  which 
is  found  in  some  other  Pharmacopoeia  or  other  standard  work 
on  materia  medica,  it  differs  materially  from  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality  or  purity  laid  down  in  such  work;  (3)  if  its 
strength,  quality  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  stan¬ 
dard  under  which  it  is  sold. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  confectionery:  If  it  contains  terra  alba, 
barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substance  or 
poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredients  deleterious  or 
detrimental  to  health,  or  any  vinous,  malt  or  spirituous  liquor 
or  compound,  or  narcotic  drug. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  food:  (1)  If  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  in¬ 
juriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength:  (2)  if  any  substance 
has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article;  (3)  if 
any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  abstracted,  or  if  the  product  be  below  that  standard  of 
quality,  quantity,  strength  or  purity  represented  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  or  consumer;  (4)  if  it  be  mixed,  colored  or  powdered, 
coated  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority 
is  concealed ;  (5)  if  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article 
injurious  to  health;  provided,  that  when  in  the  preparation  of 
food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  application  applied  in  such  manner  that  the  preservative 
is  necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration  in  wa¬ 
ter,  or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said  pre¬ 
servative  shall  be  printed  on  the  coverings  of  the  package, 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  applying  only 
when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption;  (6)  if  it 
consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal 
or  vegetable  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or 
if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter.  For  any  purpose  of  this  act  the 
term  “filthy”  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  food  not  securely 
protected  from  flies,  dust,  dirt,  and  as  far  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary,  by  all  reasonable  means  from  all  foreign  or  injurious 
contaminations. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  term  “misbranded,”  as  used  herein,  shall 
apply  to  all  drugs  or  articles  of  food,  or  articles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label  of  which 
shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  such 
article  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein 
which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  drugs:  (1)  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article;  (2)  if  the 
contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been  re^ 
moved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have 
been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the  package  fail  to  bear  a 


statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any 
morphine,  phenacetin,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta 
eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate  or 
acetanilid,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  sub¬ 
stances  contained  therein. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  food:  (1)  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article; 
(2)  if  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
purchaser  or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so,  or 
if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have 
been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other  contents  shall 
have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail  to  bear  a 
statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any 
morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine, 
phenacetin,  chloroform,  canabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate  or 
acetnilid,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  sub¬ 
stances  contained  therein;  (3)  if  in  package  form,  and  the 
contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package; 
(4)  if  the  package  containing  it  or  its  labels  bear  any  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  sub¬ 
stances  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design  or  device 
shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular;  provided,  that 
an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous 
or  deleterious  ingredient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases:  First,  in  case  of  mix¬ 
tures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time 
hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinc¬ 
tive  names,  and  not  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under 
the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  if  the  name  be  ac¬ 
companied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  statement  of  the 
place  where  said  article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced; 
second,  in  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so 
as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations  or 
blends;  that  the  term  “blend”  as  used  herein,  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding 
harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  used  for,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only;  and  provided  further, 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or 
compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods 
which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredients  to  disclose 
their  trade  formulas  except  insofar  as  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  mis¬ 
branding. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  exchange,  any  article 
of  food  to  which  has  been  added  formaldehyde,  boric  acid  or 
borates,  benzoic  acid  or  benzoates,  sulphurous  acid  or  sul¬ 
phites,  salicylic  acid  or  salicilates,  abrastol,  beta  napthol, 
fluorine  compounds,  dulcin,  glucin,  cocaine,  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  mineral  acid  except  phosphoric  acid,  any  preparation  of 
lead  or  copper  or  other  ingredient  injurious  to  health;  pro¬ 
vided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  catsups,  sauces,  concentrated  fruits,  fruit 
juices  and  like  substances  preserved  with  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda,  or  the  equivalent  of  benzoic  acid, 
when  a  statement  of  such  fact  is  plainly  indicated  upon  the 
label ;  provided,  further,  that  the  oxides  of  sulphur  may  be 
used  for  bleaching,  clarifying  and  refining  food  products. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  manufactures  for  sale  within  this  state, 
or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  or  exchange  or  sells,  any  baking 
powder  or  compound  intended  for  use  as  a  baking  powder 
under  any  name  or  title  whatsoever,  shall  securely  affix  or 
cause  to  be  securely  affixed  to  the  outside  of  every  box,  can 
or  package  containing  such  baking  powder  or  like  mixture,  or 
compound,  a  label  distinctly  printed  in  plain  capital  letters  in 
the  English  language,  containing  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Baking  powder  containing  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  available  carbon  dioxide  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated. 

Sec.  C.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  either  by 
himself  or  agent  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange  any 
unwholesome,  watered,  adulterated  or  impure  milk,  or  swill 
milk  or  colostrum,  or  milk  from  cows  kept  upon  garbage. 
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swill  or  any  other  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or 
other  deleterious  substances,  or  from  cows  kept  in  connection 
with  any  family  in  which  there  are  infectious  diseases,  or 
from  sick  or  diseased  cows ;  provided  “skim  milk”  may  be 
sold  if  on  the  can  or  package  from  which  such  milk  is  sold 
the  words  “skim  milk”  are  distinctly  painted  in  letters  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  length. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by 
the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or  other  party  residing 
within  this  state  or  in  the  United  States  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chases  such  article,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  his  act,  desig¬ 
nating  it.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain 
the  name  and  address  of  the  party  making  the  sale  of  such 
articles  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  case  said  party  or  parties 
shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines  and  other  penalties 
which  would  attach  in  due  course  to  the  dealer  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Whoever  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  or  things  pro¬ 
hibited  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  any  of  the  acts  or 
the  things  enjoined  by  this  act,  or  in  any  way  violate  any  of 
its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$200. 

Sec.  9.  Immediately  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
a  suitable  person  to  be  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  who 
shall  be  a  practical  analytical  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  which 
office  is  hereby  created,  and  which  Commissioner  so  appointed 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  and  qualified.  Said  Commissioner  shall  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $2,000. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  shall  sub¬ 
scribe  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  an  oath 
of  office  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  enter  into 
bond  with  the  state  of  Texas  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  with  sure¬ 
ties  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  conditioned  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  10.  The  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  remove 
such  Commissioner  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  and  in  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  from  any 
cause  the  Governor  may  appoint  another  person  to  fill  the 
same. 

Sec.  11.  The  said  Commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  to 
appoint  two  assistant  chemists.  The  salaries  of  the  assistant 
chemists  shall  be  $1,500  per  annum  each.  The  assistant  chem¬ 
ists  shall  each  enter  into  bond  with  the  state  of  Texas  for  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  12.  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint  one  stenographer 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  his  office.  Said  stenog¬ 
rapher  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $900. 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
two  inspectors  at  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed  $1,200  per  annum 
each,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  collect  samples  of  foods  and 
drugs  and  make  such  inspection  of  foods  and  drugs  and 
places  where  foods  and  drugs  are  manufactured  or  kept  for 
sale,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
and  directed  by  the  Commissioner  according  to  his  rules  and 
regulations. 

Sec.  14.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  and  his  assistants  and  deputies  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state.  The  amounts  for  the  same  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Comptroller  and  upon  his  warrant  drawn  upon  the  state  treas¬ 
ury. 

Sec.  15.  The  office  and  laboratory  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  shall  be  at  the  state  capitol  and  office  and  lab¬ 
oratory  room  shall  be  furnished  in  the  capitol  building. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  any  inspector  or  deputy  appointed  by  him,  to 
carefully  inquire  into  the  quality  of  the  foods  and  drug  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured,  or  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  offered  for 
sale  in  tins  state,  and  they  may  in  a  lawful  manner  procure 
samples  of  the  same  and  make  due  and  careful  examination 
and  analysis  of  all  or  of  any  such  food  and  drug  products  to 
discover  if  the  same  are  adulterated  or  misbranded,  impure  or 
unwholesome,  in  contravention  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  make  complaint  against  the 
manufacturer  or  vendor  thereof  in  the  proper  county  and 
furnish  the  evidence  thereon  and  thereof  to  obtain  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  offense  charged.  The  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  or  his  inspectors,  or  any  person  by  him  duly  appointed 
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for  that  purpose,  shall  make  complaint  and  cause  proceedings 
to  be  commenced  against  any  person  for  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  laws  relative  to  adulterated,  misbranded,  impure  or  un¬ 
wholesome  food,  and  in  such  case  shall  not  be  obliged  to  fur¬ 
nish  security  for  costs ;  and  he  shall  have  power  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  to  enter  any  creamery,  factory,  store, 
salesroom,  drug  store  or  laboratory,  or  place  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  foods  or  drugs  are  made,  prepared,  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  or  exchange,  and  to  open  any  cask,  tub,  jar, 
bottle  or  package  containing  or  supposed  to  contain  any  article 
of  food  or  drug  and  examine  or  cause  to  be  examined  the 
contents  thereof,  and  take  therefrom  samples  for  analysis. 
The  persons  making  such  inspections  shall  take  such  sample 
of  such  article  or  product  and  he  shall  mark  or  seal  such 
sample  and  shall  tender  at  the  time  of  taking  it  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  vendor  of  such  product  or  to  the  person  having 
the  custody  of  the  same  the  value  thereof,  and  a  statement  in 
writing  of  the  reason  for  taking  such  sample.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  formulate, 
publish  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  this  act,  and  he  shall  adopt  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  foods,  food  products,  beverages,  drugs,  etc.,  and  the 
methods  of  analyses  authorized  as  official  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  in 
the  light  of  modern  discovery  and  scientific  research. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  or  his  deputies  or  assistants  while  they  hold  office  to 
furnish  to  any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  any  certificate 
as  to  the  purity  or  excellence  of  any  article  manufactured  or 
sold  to  or  by  them  to  be  used  as  food  or  drug  or  in  the 
preparation  of  foods  or  drugs. 

Sec.  18.  The  Commissioner  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Governor  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  August  in  each 
year,  which  shall  be  printed  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  which  report  shall  cover  the  entire  work  of  his  office 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  shall  show,  among  other  things, 
the  number  of  manufactories  and  other  places  inspected,  and 
by  whom,  the  number  of  specimens  of  food  and  drug  articles 
analyzed,  and  the  number  of  complaints  entered  against  any 
person  or  persons  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  relative  to  the 
adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs,  the  number  of  convictions 
had  and  the  amount  of  fines  imposed  therefor,  together  with 
such  recommendations  relative  to  the  statutes  in  force  as  his 
experience  may  justify. 

Sec.  19.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  hinder  or  obstruct 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  or  his  inspector  or  other 
person  by  him  duly  authorized  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $200. 

Sec.  20.  The  Commissioner  is  hereby  empowered  with 
authority  to  issue  bulletins  quarterly  or  as  often  as  in  his 
judgment  he  may  deem  advisable,  showing  the  work  of  the 
Commissioner.  And  he  shall  give  notices  of  the  judgments  of 
the  courts  by  publication,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe 
by  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  expenses  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  shall  be  paid  by  the  state. 

Sec.  21.  That  any  article  of  food  or  drug  that  is  adulterat¬ 
ed  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  be  condemned,  confiscated  and  forfeited  by  a  suit  to 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  county  where  said  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  or  drug  is  located  by  a  suit  to  be  filed  in  said 
court  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Texas  as  plaintiff  and  in  the 
name  of  the  owner  thereof  as  defendant,  if  said  owner  be 
known ;  if  he  be  unknown,  then  in  the  name  of  said  article  of 
food  or  drug,  and  service  shall  be  obtained  in  said  cases  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  law  provides  that  service  shall  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  civil  cases.  That  upon  a  trial  of  said  case  if  it  be 
determined  by  the  court  or  jury  trying  said  case  that  said 
article  of  food  or  drug  is  misbranded  or  adulterated,  or  of  a 
poisonous  or  deleterious  character  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  this  state.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  the  different  district  and  county  attorneys  in  this  state  to 
file  forfeiture  and  condemnation  suits  under  this  act  at  the 
request  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and  said  dis¬ 
trict  or  county  attorneys,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  fee  of  $15,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  property  condemned,  said  fee  to  be  in  addition 
to  all  other  fees  allowed  by  law,  and  shall  be  over  and  above 
the  fees  allowed  under  the  general  fee  act  of  this  state. 

It  is  further  provided  that  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of 
such  forfeiture  or  condemnation  proceeding  by  the  owner  of 
the  property  proceeded  against  and  by  his  executing  and  de- 
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livering  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  double  the  value  of  the 
goods  proceeded  against,  payable  to  the  state  of  Texas,  condi¬ 
tioned  that  said  article  shall  not  he  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  court  may  by 
order  direct  that  said  goods  be  delivered  to  the  owner  there¬ 
of.  In  all  proceedings  begun  under  this  section,  either  party 
may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any 
such  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and 
in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Texas. 

Sec.  22.  The  sum  of  $1,800  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  and  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  this  act  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1911. 

Sec.  23.  All  manufacturers  of  foods  and  drugs  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  state  of  Texas,  or  all  such  persons  as  shall  bring 
into  and  offer  for  sale  within  the  state  any  article  of  food  or 
drug,  shall  annually  register  their  firm  names  and  addresses 
with  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and  shall  pay  to  said 
Commissioner  a  fee  of  $1  for  such  registration  on  or  before 
the  fist  day  of  .September  of  each  year.  Such  fees  shall  be 
turned  over  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  State  Treasurer  and 
set  apart  as  a  fund  to  be  known  as  “The  Pure  Food  Fund,” 
which  fund,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  may,- 


with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Department.  The  amounts  for  such  expenses  shall  be  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  upon  his  warrant  drawn  upon  the  state 

treasury.  .  ,  ,  ,,  , 

Sec.  24.  The  said  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  shall  be 
authorized  to  appoint  such  additional  inspectors,  chemists, 
clerks  and  other  additional  assistants  as  in  his  judgment  may 
be  necessary,  whose  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
regulation  fees  and  penalties  collected  by  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  25.  The  Dairy  and  Food  Department  shall  assist  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  necessary  for  protecting  the  public  health  of  the  state. 

Sec.  26.  Chapter  94,  acts  of  the  thirty-first  legislature,  and 
any  and  all  other  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

Sec.  27.  Whereas,  the  existing  pure  food  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  misbranded  and  adulterated  food  and  drugs  on  the 
statute  books  of  Texas  is  inadequate,  an  emergency  therefore 
exists  that  the  rule  requiring  bills  to  be  read  on  three  several 
days  be  suspended,  and  that  this  bill  be  placed  upon  its  final 
passage,  and  the  rule  is  hereby  suspended,  and  that  this  bill 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  it 
is  so  enacted. 


UTAH 

AN  ACT 

Relating  to  sanitation. 


Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  or  his  deputies,  to  visit  as  frequently 
as  they  deem  necessary,  all  creameries,  cheese  factories,  con¬ 
densed  milk  factories,  dairies  where  milk  and  cream  are 
bottled  or  prepared  for  sale,  and  farm  dairies  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  and  inspect  and  score  the  same  according  to  the 
score  cards  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  copy  of 
the  score  cards  shall  be  left  with  the  owner  and  such  in¬ 
formation  given  as  will  assist  the  producer  to  improve  the 
sanitary  conditions  or  remedy  such  defects  as  the  score  card 
indicates.  A  copy  of  the  score  card  shall  be  kept  on  file  in 
the  commissioner’s  office. 

All  creameries,  cheese  factories,  condensed  milk  factories 
and  dairies  where  milk  and  cream  are  bottled  or  prepared  for 
sale  and  farm  dairies  falling  below  fifty  (50)  points  in  the 
rating  as  indicated  by  the  score  card  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and  the  State  JJairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  shall  immediately  proceed  against  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  law. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  bottle  or  can 
fruits  or  vegetables  or  their  products  and  offer  them  for  sale 
unless  said  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  previously  washed 
in  clean  water  continuously  changed  preparatory  to  the  can¬ 
ning  or  bottling. 

Sec.  3.  Soda  fountain  syrups  flavored  with  imitation 
flavoring  extracts  must  be  plainly  and  correctly  labeled.  If 
the  containers  of  such  syrups  are  not  displayed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  so  that  the  label  is  readily  seen,  conspicuous  signs 
must  be  attached  to  the  fountain  where  they  can  be  readily 
seen  by  the  customer.  Said  signs  must  be  printed  with  letters 
not  less  than  one-half  inch  deep  and  read  as  follows :  “Some 
of  the  products  served  at  this  fountain  are  artificially  flavored 
and  colored  and  contain  a  trace  of  Benzoate  of  Soda.” 

Sec.  4.  The  use  of  any  dye,  harmless  or  otherwise,  to 
color  or  stain  the  food  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  in¬ 
feriority  is  concealed  is  specifically  prohibited.  The  use  in 
food  for  any  purpose  of  any  mineral  dye  or  any  coal  tar  dye, 
except  those  coal  tar  dyes  hereinafter  listed,  shall  be  grounds 
for  prosecution.  The  coal  tar  dyes  hereinafter  named,  made 
specifically  for  use  in  foods,  and  which  bear  a  guaranty  from 
the  manufacturer  that  they  are  made  from  subsidiary  products 
and  represent  the  actual  substance  the  name  of  which  they 
bear,  may  be  used  in  foods.  In  every  case  a  certificate  that 
the  dye  in  question  has  been  tested  hy  competent  experts  and 
found  to  be  free  from  harmful  constituents  must  be  filed  with 
the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  and  approved  by 
him. 

The  following  coal  tar  dyes  which  may  be  used  in  this 
manner  are  given  numbers,  the  numbers  preceding  the  names 
referring  to  the  number  of  the  dyes  in  question  listed  in 
.“X.  G.  Green’s  edition  of  the  Schultz-Julius  Systematic  Survey 
of  the  Organic  Coloring  Matters,  published  in  1904. 

The  list  is  as  follows. 

RED  SHADES. 

107  Amaranth. 

56  Ponceau  3  R. 


517  Erythrosin. 

Yellow  Shade. 

4  Nepthol  yellow  S. 

ORANGE  SHADES. 

85  Orange  1. 

Green  Shade. 

435  Light  Green  S.  F. 

Yellowish  Blue  Shade. 

693  Indigo  disulfo  acid. 

Each  of  these  colors  shall  be  free  from  any  coloring  matter 
other  than  the  one  specified  and  shall  not  contain  any  con¬ 
tamination  due  to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture. 

Sec.  5.  1.  All  slaughtering,  packing,  meat  canning,  salting, 

rendering,  or  similar  establishments,  shall  be  maintained  and 
conducted  under  sanitary  conditions  and  shall  be  inspected 
under  the  following  regulations  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  or  his  duputies : 

All  ceilings,  walls,  pillars,  and  the  interior  of  each  establish¬ 
ment  including  partitions,  shall  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
and  shall  be  whitewashed  or  painted  once  a  year  or  oftener 
if  required. 

When  floors,  or  other  parts  of  the  building,  or  tables  or 
other  parts  of  the  equipment  are  so  old  or  in  such  poor 
condition  that  they  cannot  be  readily  made  sanitary,  they 
shall  be  removed  and  replaced  by  suitable  materials. 

All  establishments  in  which  animals  are  slaughtered  or 
meats  and  meat  food  products  are  prepared,  cured,  packed, 
stored  or  handled,  shall  be  properly  screened  against  flies, 
and  other  vermin.  Walks,  platforms,  or  approaches  leading 
into  establishments  shall  be  kept  clean  to  prevent  dirt  being 
tracked  into  the  same. 

2.  All  trucks,  trays,  and  other  receptacles,  all  chutes,  plat¬ 
forms,  racks,  tables  and  other  appliances  and  all  knives,  saws, 
cleavers,  and  other  tools,  and  all  utensils,  machinery,  and 
vehicles  used  in  moving,  handling,  cutting,  chopping,  mixing, 
canning  or  other  processes  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  using. 

3.  The  aprons,  smocks,  or  other  outer  clothing  worn  by 
employes  who  handle  meat  or  meat  food  products  shall 
he  of  a  material  that  is  readily  cleansed  and  made  sanitary, 
and  only  clean  garments  shall  be  worn.  Persons  who  handle 
meat  or  meat  food  products  shall  be  required  to  keep  their 
hands  clean,  and  they  shall  be  required  also  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  boots  or  shoes. 

4.  Persons  affected  with  tuberculosis  or  any  other  com¬ 
municable  disease  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  establishments  where  carcasses  are  dressed, 
meat  handled,  or  meat  products  are  prepared.  Any  employee 
of  such  establishment  who  may  be  suspected  of  being  so 
affected  shall  be  reported  by  the  inspector  in  charge  to  the 
manager  of  the  establishment,  and  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  who  in  turn  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

5.  Hogs  must  be  kept  at  least  one  hundred  feet  from 
slaughtering  houses  and  fed  in  clean  troughs  and  pens.  The 
offal  of  all  slaughtered  healthy  animals,  except  hogs,  may  be 
fed  to  hogs,  provided  that  at  least  one-half  of  their  daily 
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rations  consist  of  graiji  or  vegetable  matter.  The  offal  of 
all  hogs  must  be  buried,  burned  or  tanked.  The  offal  of 
animals  that  is  not  fed  to  hogs  must  be  burned,  buried  or 
tanked. 

(i.  All  yards,  fences,  pens,  chutes,  alleys  and  other  places 
belonging  to  the  premises  of  such  establishments,  whether 
they  are  used  or  not,  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion,  and  no  nuisance  shall  be  allowed  in  the  establishment  or 
on  its  premises. 

7.  The  rooms  or  compartments  in  which  meat  or  meat 
food  products  are  prepared,  cured,  stored,  packed,  or  other¬ 
wise  handled,  shall  be  free  from  odors  from  toilet  rooms, 
catch  basins,  casing  departments,  tank  rooms,  hide  cellars, 
or  other  similar  places,  shall  be  kept  free  from  flies,  and 
other  vermin,  by  screening,  or  other  methods.  All  rooms  or 
compartments  shall  be  provided  with  cuspidors  of  such  shape 
as  not  readily  to  be  upset  and  of  such  material  and  construc¬ 
tion  as  to  be  readily  disinfected,  and  employees  who  ex¬ 
pectorate  shall  be  required  to  use  them. 

8.  Due  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  meat  and  meat  food 
products  from  falling  on  the  floor;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
having  so  fallen,  they  must  be  condemned  or  the  soiled  por¬ 
tions  removed  and  condemned.  When  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  emptied  into  tanks,  some  device,  such  as  a 
metal  funnel  must  be  used. 

9.  Only  good,  clean  and  wholesome  water  and  ice  shall 
l)e  used  in  the  preparation  of  carcasses,  parts,  meat  or  meat 
food  products.  Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  regarding  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  water  supply,  notice  shall  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

10.  Wagons  or  cars  in  which  meat  or  meat  products  are 
transported  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
All  wholesalers  and  retailers  conveying  meat  to  the  markets 
are  required  to  furnish  ample  and  complete  protection  against 
contamination  by  flies,  requiring  covered  and  screened  con¬ 
veyances  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  found  using  what 
is  known  as  railroad  transportation  milk  cans,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  milk  or  cream  products,  for  any  other 
purpose  except  as  above  stated,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  the  standard  milk 


measures  or  pipettes  shall  have  a  capacity  of  17.G  cubic  centi¬ 
meters,  and  the  standard  test  tubes  or  bottles  for  milk  shall 
have  a  capacity  of  2  cubic  centimeters  for  each  10  per  cent 
marked  on  the  necks  thereof ;  cream  shall  be  tested  by  weight 
and  the  standard  unit  for  testing  shall  be  18  grams,  and  it 
is  hereby  made  a  misdemeanor  to  use  any  other  standards 
of  milk  or  cream  measure  where  milk  or  cream  is  purchased 
by  or  furnished  to  creameries  or  cheese  factories  and  where 
the  value  of  said  milk  or  cream  is  determined  by  the  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the  same  or  wherever  the 
value  of  milk  or  cream  is  determined  by  the  per  cent  of 
l)utter  fat  contained  in  the  same  by  the  Babcock  test. 

In  sampling  cream  or  milk  from  which  composite  tests 
are  to  be  made  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  con¬ 
tained  therein,  no  such  sample  or  sampling  shall  be  lawful 
unless  a  sample  be  taken  from  each  weighing  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  thus  used  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  total  weight  of  the 
cream  or  milk  tested. 

Every  person,  corporation  or  company  operating  a  cream¬ 
ery  when  using  the  Babcock  test  as  a  standard  to  determine 
the  value  of  any  milk  or  cream  received  or  brought  by  such 
person,  corporation  or  company  to  be  manufactured  into 
butter,  shall,  when  paying  for  such  milk  or  cream,  include 
in  every  statement  or  check  issued  to  any  patron  in  payment 
thereof,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  buttec  fat 
for  which  payment  is  made. 

Any  manufacturer,  merchant,  dealer  or  agent  in  this  state 
who  shall  offer  for  sale  or  sell  a  milk  pipette  or  measure, 
test  tube  or  bottle  which  is  not  correctly  marked  or  grad¬ 
uated  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner,  manager,  agent  or  any 
employee  of  a  cheese  factory,  creamery,  or  condensed  milk 
factory  to  falsely  manipulate  or  under-read  or  over-read  the 
Babcock  test  or  any  other  contrivance  used  for  determining 
the  quality  or  value  of  milk  or  cream,  or  to  make  any  false 
determination  by  said  Babcock  test  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  8.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  -cr  the  first  offense 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days ;  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  Sections  2725  and  2729,  compiled  laws  of  Utah,  1907,  relating  to  sealing  of  weights  and  measures 
and  fixing  fees  therefor;  and  repealing  sections  2726  and  2727  of  the  compiled  laws  of  Utah,  1907. 


2724.  U.  S.  standard  governs.  The  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  adopted  and  used  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  declared  the  only  legal  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  in  this  state. 

Section  1.  That  Sections  2725  and  2729,  Compiled  Laws  of 
Utah,  1907,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

2725.  State  Sealer.  Duties. — The  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  shall  be  ex-officio  sealer  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  and  shall  procure  and  have  the  custody  of  the  author¬ 
ized  public  standards  of  weights  and  measures.  He  shall  at 
least  once  a  year  and  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary  try 
and  prove  by  such  standards  all  weights,  measures,  seals, 
beams,  computing  scales  and  other  devices  having  a  device  for 
indicating  or  registering  the  price  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the 
commodity  offered  for  sale.  Computing  devices  ■w'hich  may 
be  used  by  any  person  at  any  place  within  the  state  shall  be 
tested  as  to  the  correctness  of  both  weight  and  arithmetical 
values  indicated  by  them,  except  within  cities  wherein  there 
exists  a  city  sealer  of  weights  and  measures.  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  when  deemed  necessary,  test  all  the  above  mentioned 
apparatus  in  said  cities,  if  they  have  not  been  previously  tested 
by  the  city  sealer  of  weights  and  measures.  He  shall  seal 
such,  when  found  to  be  correct  in  the  state  of  Utah,  by  stamp¬ 
ing  upon  them  the  letter  U  with  a  Seal  which  he  shall  have  and 
keep  for  that  purpose. 

He  may  also,  at  any  time,  inspect  the  local  sealer’s  outfit  as 
to  accuracy,  and  when  found  incorrect  may  have  them  sent 
to  a  responsible  manufacturer  of  sealer’s  apparatus  for  re¬ 
pairs,  or  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  verification. 

2728.  False  Standard.  Short  Weight.  Any  person  dealing 
in  any  article  of  produce  or  merchandise  who  shall  himself  or 
by  his  agent  or  employe  use  any  weight  or  measure  other  than 
the  standard  herein  specified,  or  who  shall  himself  or  by  his 
agent  or  employe  give  short  weight  or  measure  or  less  than 


the  full  quantity  of  any  article  sold,  shall  be  liable  for  each 
offense  to  a  fine  in  any  sum  less  than  $300  and  for  all  dam¬ 
ages  accruing  for  such  offense  to  the  party  injured. 

2729.  Fees  of  State  Sealer.  The  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  shall  collect  from  the  owner  and  pay  into  the 
state  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  state  the  following  fees,  to- 
wit :  For  any  steel  yards,  beam,  ground,  flooi',  platform, 
counter,  computing  or  other  scales,  by  which  can  be  weighed 
not  exceeding  100  pounds,  75  cents. 

For  any  such  instrument  by  which  may  be  weighed  over 
100  pounds,  and  not  more  than  GOO  pounds,  $1 ;  COO  pounds  to 
2,000  pounds,  $1.50;  all  over  2,000  pounds,  $2.50. 

For  any  nests  or  sets  of  measures,  75  cents. 

For  any  yard  stick,  dry  or  liquid  measure,  25  cents. 

And  the  weights  attached  to  any  scales  shall,  as  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  parts  of  the  scales ;  provided  that  where  any  such 
weight,  measure  or  instrument,  upon  subsequent  examination, 
be  found  correct  and  shall  not  require  to  be  stamped  a  second 
time,  the  aforesaid  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  shall  not 
receive  more  than  one-half  of  the  compensation  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  put 
in  order  the  weights  and  measures  now  on  hand  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  such  additional  standards  as  may  be  required,  and  the 
sum  of  $2,400  annually,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  making  the  required  tests. 

Sec.  31.  That  Sections  272G  and  2727,  Compiled  Laws  of 
Utah,  1907,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

2730.  Municipal  Powers  Not  Abridged.  Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  curtail  or  in  any  manner  abridge 
the  powers  of  municipal  corporations  to  make  such  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  trying  and  proving  of  weights  and  measures, 
scales  and  beams,  as  are  granted  to  such  corporations  by  the 
laws  of  this  state. 

Approved  March  20,  1911. 
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PIGS  AND  GOATS— AND  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

Advocates  of  a  department  of  public  health,  its 
chief  officer  to  have  a  place  in  the  President’s  cabinet, 
are  fond  of  pointing  out  that  the  government,  in  exer¬ 
cising  its  paternalistic  functions,  cares  for  the  health 
of  pigs,  cows,  goats,  horses  and  chickens.  One  would 
believe  from  some  of  the  literature  put  out  by  the 
“committee  of  one  hundred”  that  Uncle  Sam  stood 
ready  to  answer  calls  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
and  send  a  corps  of  skilled  veterinarians  whenever 
a  flock  of  chickens  developed  roup  or  a  flock  of  sheep 
became  infected  with  foot-rot. 

Laying  aside  the  question  of  analogy  between  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  pigs,  sheep,  cows,  goats,  horses  and 
chickens,  and  all  the  absurd  conclusions  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  need  for  a  like  care  of  human  beings  and 
beasts  would  entail,  what  the  government  really  does 
in  the  care  of  farm  and  other  animals  is  merely  of 
an  advisory  character  and  the  remedies  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  various  bulle¬ 
tins  are  such  as  may  be  applied  by  the  ordinary  lay¬ 
man  who  has  not  access  to  the  services  of  a  skilled 
veterinarian  or  may  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  or 
experience  to  meet  the  conditions.  Under  the  laws 
of  every  state,  a  man  may  doctor  his  own  horse,  but 
he  may  not  treat  a  member  of  his  own  family  for 
disease  unless  he  be  a  licensed  practitioner  of  some 
recognized  school  of  medicine,  and  sometimes  not 
even  then.  As  an  example,  the  Illinois  statute  cover¬ 
ing  parturition  cases. 

But  a  casual  reader  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  a  department  of  health  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  intention,  in  establish¬ 
ing  such  a  department,  to  have  the  government  take 
over  all  the  activities  of  state  boards  of  health  and 
physicians  and  educate  every  individual  so  that  he 
could  not  only  cure  himself  of  disease  but  likewise 
treat  everybody  else  who  happened  to  be  a  sufferer. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  an  editorial  recently  printed 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  one  of  the  head¬ 
long  Hearst  organs,  which  is  being  sent  broadcast  by 
the  “committee  of  one  hundred” : 

In  this  country,  if  a  farmer  has  a  young  pig  that  is  ill, 
or  an  old  horse  that  has  trouble  with  its  teeth,  he  can  get 
from  the  Agricultural  Department,  free  of  charge,  the  best 
possible  advice  about  that  young  pig’s  illness  or  the  old 
horse’s  teeth. 

But  if  a  woman  has  a  young  child  that  is  ill,  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  is  to  tell  her  to  take  care  of  it  herself. 


And  as  for  old  men  and  women  that  are  ill,  having  trouble 
with  their  teeth  or  any  other  kind  of  trouble,  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  toward  them  is 
practically  expressed  in  the  words,  “Why  don’t  you  go 
and  die  if  you  are  old?  ’ 

Could  anything-  be  more  absurd?  Fortunately  we 
have  state  and  municipal  boards  of  health  and  a  few 
intelligent  practicing  physicians  and  dentists  who  are 
able  to  prescribe  for  sick  children  and  old  men  with 
alveolar  necrosis,  and  to  take  their  functions  away, 
however  desirable  it  might  be  tO'  displace  them  in 
favor  of  a  national  health  department,  would  be  very 
much  like  returning  to  the  methods  of  the  “leeches” 
of  the  dark  ages,  particularly  if  we  are  to  be  urged 
to  use  the  same  medical  and  surgical  theories  that 
apply  to  farm  animals. 

There  is  really  no  place  in  the  economy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  department  of  health,  upon  the  grounds 
popularly  urged  for  such  a  department.  There  might, 
of  course,  be  a  good  use  for  it  as  an  asylum  for  a  lot 
of  discredited  practitioners  whose  political  services 
might  commend  them  to  the  party  in  power. 


CERTIFIED  COLORS  RECEIVE  LEGISLA¬ 
TIVE  RECOGNITION. 

Certain  carping  critics  have  found  fault  with  the 
American  Food  Journal  at  times  for  its  advocacy 
of  the  use  of  coal  tar  colors  only  in  certified  form  by 
those  food  manufacturers  who  use  colors  in  their 
products.  That  we  have  been  unnecessarily  insistent 
on  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  proven, 
however,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  Utah  Legislature 
in  enacting  into  law  the  requirement  that  these  colors 
should  be  used  in  the  form  in  which  they  may  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Department  of  Algriculture  gives  to  our 
previous  advocacy  of  the  use  of  certified  colors  only, 
the  stamp  of  legislative  approval.  Several  states  have 
issued  bulletins  on  this  subject,  all  of  them  following 
out  the  ideas  advocated  in  these  pages,  and  the  food 
officials  of  those  states  have  followed  pretty  strictly  the 
mandates  of  the  bulletins  in  the  administration  of  their 
offices  with  respect  to  coloring  of  food  products.  It 
remained  for  Utah,  however,  to  be  the  first  state  to 
put  a  law  requiring  this  class  of  colors  on  its  statute 
books,  and  this  law  will  naturally  tend  to  eliminate  a 
large  share  of  the  difficulty  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Hansen  in  handling  the  color  question. 


THE  COCA-COLA  CASE. 

In  our  last  issue  there  appeared  a  very  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  litigation  of  the  United  States  Government 
vs.  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  in  which  the  very  import¬ 
ant  testimony  of  Dr.  Hobart  Hare  was  inadvertently 
omitted.  He  was  one  of  the  last  witnesses  for  the 
defense.  His  testimony  was  confined  largely  to  the 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of  caffein.  His  testi¬ 
mony  was  of  extreme  interest,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  science,  but  also  from  that  of  a 
reasonable  and  logical  common-sense  view.  His  testi¬ 
mony  was  confined  largely  to  the  action  of  caffein  on 
the  body ;  that  in  the  sense  of  the  commonly  accepted 
poisons  caffein  could  not  be  classified  in  this  group ; 
that  there  were  certain  pathological  conditions  in 
which  caffein  should  not  be  given  any  more  than 
should  the  beverages  coffee  or  tea.  Dr.  Hare  was 
also  closely  questioned  by  Mr.  Miller,  attorney  for 
the  Government,  on  his  textbook.  He,  however,  was 
able  to  fully  sustain  and  satisfactorily  explain  every 
statement  on  caffein  that  appeared  in  this  book. 
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OPENING  OF  NEW  YORK  CHEMISTS’  CLUB 

BUILDING. 

Tlie  opening-  of  the  building  of  the  Ntew  York 
Chemists’  Club  was  attended  by  a  program  that  cov¬ 
ered  three  days,  March  17th,  i8th  and  19th.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  papers  that  were  read  during  the 
opening,  and  which  were  published  in  the  scientific 
journals  were  the  following: 

“The  Rare  Gases  of  the  Atmosphere,”  Professor  R,  B. 
Moore,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis. 

"The  Characteristics  of  Living  Matter  from  the  Physico- 
Chemical  Point  of  View,”  Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Instittue  for  Medical  Research. 

“Mental  Catalysis,”  Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  General  Electric  Co. 

“Chemistry  of  Phosphorescence,”  Professor  Wilder  D. 
Bancroft,  Cornell  University. 

“The  Contributions  of  Chemistry  to  Sanitation,”  Dr. 
Wm.  P.  Mason,  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

“The  History  of  Chemical  Industry  in  New  York  City,” 
Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Columbia  University. 


CHEERFUL  NEWS. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal  some¬ 
times  questions  whether  the  publication  of  legal  deci¬ 
sions,  new  legislation  in  full  or  synoptical  form,  and 
news  concerning  the  legal  features  of  the  marketing 
and  manufacture  of  food  products  is  worth  while,  and 
whether  the  immense  labor  of  gathering  and  compil¬ 
ing  matter  of  that  sort  gets  the  appreciation  it  de¬ 
serves.  He  is  reassured,  however,  by  the  occasional 
receipt  of  such  letters  as  a  recent  one  from  Dr.  Herbert 
D.  Pease  of  tbe  Lederle  Laboratories  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Pease  writes :  ‘T  desire  to  compliment  you  on  the 
make-up  of  the  April  number  of  the  American  Food 
Journal.  The  reports  of  the  Coca-Cola  and  the  Keith 
Company  cases  are  excellent  pieces  of  work.  The  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  number  dealing  with  new  legislation  in 
various  states  is  also  valuable  information.” 


ILLINOIS  LEADS  THE  VAN. 

The  National  Government,  through  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  had  hardly  issued  the  de¬ 
cision  on  saccharin  before  the  Food  Commission  of 
Illinois  issued  a  bulletin  on  tbe  same  subject  covering 
the  same  ground  and  making  the  same  provisions.  The 
promptness  with  which  Commissioner  Jones  fell  in  line 
on  this  vitally  important  matter  should  be  an  example 
to  the  food  commissioners  of  other  states.  The 
movement  for  uniformity  in  law  and  administration  of 
the  states  with  the  general  government  would  assuredly 
not  lag  if  every  food  official  were  as  alert  to  his  duties 
and  opportunities  along  that  line  as  the  commissioner 
of  Illinois. 


DEATH  OF  MARTIN  J.  BREEN. 

Martin  J.  Breen,  President  of  the  firm  of  Breen  & 
Kennedy,  Chicago,  met  an  untimely  death  last  month, 
news  of  which  spread  a  wave  of  sympathy  and  grief 
throught  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  business  asso¬ 
ciates,  by  whom  the  deceased  was  greatly  loved  and 
respected.  Mr.  Breen  was  a  progressive  business 
man,  an  able  director  of  the  afifairs  of  his  firm,  and 
a  gentleman  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  presidency  of 
Breen  &  Kennedy  will  be  assumed  by  Thomas  J. 
Breen,  a  brother  of  the  deceased  and  his  close  asso¬ 
ciate  and  counselor. 


FOOD  JOURNAL. 

COMMISSIONER  FOUST  REAPPOINTED. 

{From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  i\Iay  i,  1911. 

Hon.  James  h'oust  was  reajipointed  on  April  27 
head  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Divisions  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  ^Agriculture  by  Governor 
Tener.  Commissioner  Foust’s  reappointment  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  congratulation  for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  food  manufacturers  whose  products  come  under 
his  jurisdiction  and  the  public  at  large. 

This  is  Mr.  Foust’s  second  term  as  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  whose  du¬ 
ties  he  has  administered  with  a  firm  hand  and  with 
wisdom  and  discretion.  Flis  decisions  have  such  gen- 


HON.  JAMES  FOUST 

Reappointed  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania. 


eral  approval,  and  he  has  made  his  bureau  an  important 
part  of  the  state  government.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
under  his  administration  he  has  given  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Division  a  wider  scope  and  greater  effectiveness 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Commissioner  Foust  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  the  work  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  and  is  at  present  treas¬ 
urer  of  that  organization.  His  influence  through  the 
association  for  improved  methods,  co-operation  and 
uniformity  has  been  marked. 
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A  CANADIAN  FROZEN  EGG  CASE 


The  profound  interest  aroused  by  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Government  against  the  Keith  Company, 
detailed  in  the  April  number  of  the  American  Food 
Journal,  has  induced  us  to  secure  the  facts  in  the 
case  brought  in  Montreal,  an  action  to  restrain  by  in¬ 
junction  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  a  lot  of  frozen 
eggs  held  in  a  storage  warehouse.  The  decision  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Montreal  is  upon  the  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  by  the  city  of  Montreal. 
In  the  trial  able  expert  testimony  was  heard  on  both 
sides.  The  experts  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  gave  testimony,  were  as  follows ;  D. 
Pease,  M.  D.,  Lederle  Laboratories,  New  York  City; 
Prof.  R.  F.  Rutan,  Department  of  Chemistry,  McGill 
University  ;■  Dr.  Rhea,  Pathologist,  Montreal  General 
Hospital ;  Prof.  J.  J.  MacKenzie,  Department  of  Path¬ 
ology,  University  of  Toronto;  Prof.  John  F.  Snell,  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  McDonald  College;  Assistant 
Prof.  Douglas  Weir,  Department  of  Bacteriology,  Mc¬ 
Donald  College,  and  Prof.  T.  A.  Starkey,  Department 
of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science,  McGill  University. 

The  experts  for  the  city  were  Dr.  A.  Bernier,  City 
Bacteriologist;  Dr.  H.  McCready,  Provincial  Chem¬ 
ist  ;  Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  City  Chemist ;  Dr.  Gruner. 
Pathologist  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Ho.spital,  and 
others.  "  The  results  of  the  bacteriological  examina¬ 
tions  made  by  the  experts  for  the  plaintiff  entirely 
agreed  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  experts  for  the 
city.  In  fact,  there  was  no  substantial  disagreement 
concerning  any  of  the  results  of  experimental  work 
made  by  the  experts  for  both  sides.  The  whole  case 
hinged  on  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  experts  for 
the  city  as  to  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  normal 
average  market  eggs  and  also  the  source  of  these  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  eggs. 

The  reports  of  Drs.  Bernier  and  McCready,  for  the 
city,  noted  the  following : 

Report  of  Drs.  Bernier  and  McCready. 

The  samples  of  eggs  submitted  for  examination  are  said  to 
be  a  lot  of  frozen  eggs  received  from  Asia.  The  four  sam¬ 
ples  were  all  in  a  frozen  condition  when  brought  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory. 

We  have  designated  the  samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Samples 
(\  and  B  were  half  cans  of  eggs  brought  to  our  laboratory 
Dec.  24,  1910.  Samples  C  and  D  were  brought  a  few  days 
later.  The  examination  may  be  discussed  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads : 

GENER.VL  EXAMINATION. 

The  eggs  while  in  the  frozen  condition  had  hardly  any 
noticeable  odor  as  would  be  expected.  When  permitted  to 
melt,  however,  an  odor  characteristic  of  eggs  was  noticed 

A  small  part  of  the  eggs  from  samples  A  and  B  were  taken 
and  placed  in  a  warm  temperature.  Putrefaction  of  a  violent 
nature  resulted  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  showing  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  large  numbers  of  bacteria.  Such  bacteria  were  prob¬ 
ably  introduced  at  tbe  time  of  packing,  subsequent  freezing 
checking  their  action. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION. 

One  cubic  centimeter  of  the  eggs  were  examined  for  bac¬ 
teria,  using  the  usual  routine  method  of  plating  out  on  Agar 
medium  and  incubating  at  20  degrees  C.  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  results  follow : 

Bacteria  per  c.  c. 


Sample  A . 135,000 

Sample  B . 105,000 

Sample  C . 269,000 

Sample  D . 264,000 


Examination  for  B.  coli  (an  organism  whose  normal  habi¬ 
tat  is  in  the  intestines  of  men  and  animals)  resulted  in  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  organism  in  1  c.  c.  of  each  of  the  four  samples. 

Further  examination  proved  B.  coli  to  be  present  in  such 
small  volumes  of  the  eggs  as  1/20  c.  c.  in  all  samples. 


An  inoculation  experiment  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
effect  of  a  small  portion  of  the  eggs  when  inoculated  into  a 
guinea  pig.  On  December  24  1  c.  c.  of  samples  A  and  1  c.  c. 
of  sample  B  were  mixed  with  sterile  water  and  the  whole  in¬ 
jected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea  pig.  The  pig  died  in  less 
than  two  days.  Autopsy — local  abscess,  peritonitis,  enlarged 
spleen,  serious  and  membranous  exudation  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  B.  coli  found  at  the  sit  of  inoculation,  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  peritoneal  exudation. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

A  quantity  of  the  eggs  were  examined  for  ptomaines  and 
the  residual  salts  obtained  were  injected  into  a  guinea  pig 
without  effect.  A  negative  result  of  such  a  test  of  little  sig¬ 
nificance,  however,  for  an  amount  of  ptomaines  which  will 
prove  harmful  to  a  human  being  might  be  too  small  to  be  re¬ 
covered  by  chemical  means. 

No  examination  was  made  for  preservatives  because  the 
presence  of  such  a  large  number  of  bacteria  in  the  eggs  ex¬ 
cluded  any  possibility  of  the  presence  of  preservatives  in 
amounts  dangerous  to  a  person  eating  the  eggs. 

Portions  of  samples  C  and  D  were  strained  and  the  residue 
examined.  In  this  residue  were  found  masses  and  clots  of 
material,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  embryos  of  chickens  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  development.  At  least  such  material 
would  not  be  found  in  an  egg  fit  to  be  eaten.  Egg  shells,  hair 
and  other  foreign  material  were  also  found. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A  fresh  egg  is  sterile.  It  contains  no  bacteria.  The  large 
number  of  bacteria  found  in  these  eggs  indicate  a  careless 
manner  of  collection  of  the  eggs.  If  the  eggs  have  been  froz¬ 
en  ever  since  packing  in  Asia  the  initial  number  of  bacteria 
must  have  been  large,  for  freezing  would  kill  a  great  number 
of  them.  If  the  eggs  have  not  been  kept  frozen  an  initial 
small  number  of  bacteria  must  have  multiplied  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  to  leave  such  large  number  of  bacteria  as  exist 
in  the  eggs  now  after  freezing. 

Consequently  there  must  have  been  some  decomposition  of 
eggs  either  before  or  during  shipment,  for  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  putrefactive  bacteria  are  in  contact  with  organic  ma¬ 
terial  at  ordinary  temperature  decomposition  is  sure  to  result. 

The  presence  of  over  20  B.  coli  per  c.  c.  of  the  eggs  indi¬ 
cates  the  introduction  of  polluting  material  into  the  eggs, 
probably  the  feces  of  chickens  or  manure  of  some  kind. 

The  death  of  the  guinea  pig  and  the  subsequent  autopsy 
proved  the  eggs  to  contain  B.  coli  either  of  a  virulent  type  or 
in  large  numbers. 

The  presence  of  foreign  material  and  partially  developed 
embryos  in  the  eggs  testifies  for  the  very  unsanitary,  filthy 
and  disgusting  method  of  collection  of  the  eggs.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  eggs  in  various  stages  of  development  are  mixed  with 
other  eggs  which  may  be  fresb. 

The  above  evidence  proves  without  doubt  that  the  manner 
of  collection  of  the  eggs  is  a  very  careless,  unsanitary  and 
disgusting  one.  Decomposition  and  putrefaction  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  resulted  in  some  degree.  The  eggs  contain  sub¬ 
stances  which  make  them  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

Consequently  w^e  beg  to  report  that  the  samples  of  eggs 
submitted  to  us  represent  a  lot  of  frozen  eggs  which  because 
of  the  conclusions  derived  from  our  examination  are  not  fit- 
to  be  used  as  food,  and  it  is  our  recommendation  that  the  lot 
of  eggs  be  condemned. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Hersey,  City  Chemist  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  after  showing  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
samples,  also  noted : 

Report  of  Dr.  Hersey. 

No  borax  or  formalin  was  detected  and  after  thawing  the 
eggs  quickly  began  to  smell  and  ferment  and  were  soon 
spoiled.  They  were  strained  to  see  if  any  shells  or  embryos 
or  other  improper  material  was  present;  nothing  of  this  char¬ 
acter  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  samples. 

Our  examination  showed  these  eggs  to  have  originally  been 
packed  in  a  reasonably  fresh  condition.  In  other  words,  they 
were  not  spots  or  seconds.  No  residues  were  found  except  a 
little  white  skin  from  the  interior  of  the  shell  and  one  or  two 
bits  of  clean  shell. 

Eggs  offered  in  this  form  are  peculiarly  liable  to  early  de¬ 
cay  and  if  kept  in  a  room  that  is  at  all  warm,  would  spoil  in 
thirty-six  hours.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  would 
naturally  be  seriously  contaminated  with  many  varieties  of 
bacteria.  No  examination  made  for  these,  as  their  presence 
was  obvious  and  their  number  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
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time  they  have  for  growth,  as  one  could  liarclly  find  a  more 
suitable  host  for  their  development. 

The  conclusions  of  Drs.  Bernier  and  McCready,  as 
shown  1)y  their  report,  were  extreme,  but  were  evi¬ 
dently  entirely  offset  in  the  mind  of  the  court  by  the 
testimony  of  the  expert  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff. 
How  completely  this  was  the  case  is  shown  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Weir,  the  presiding  judge, 
wdiich  is  here  reproduced  in  full ; 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Wier. 

Superior  Court,  Montreal,  District  of  Montreal,  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada. 

John  Lavton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Plaintiff,  vs.  The  City  of  Montreal, 
Defendant^  and  the  Gould  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Mis-en-cause. 
No.  3884. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  EGGS. 

A  great  part  of  the  enquete  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  frozen  eggs  were  good  or  bad,  and  the  parties 
are  entitled  to  a  pronouncement  by  the  court  on  this  subject. 

In  December  last  the  halves  of  four  cans  of  the  frozen 
eggs  were  given  to  Dr.  Bernier  and  Mr.  McCready  by  the 
city, -and  the  other  halves  of  the  same  cans  to  Mr.  Milton 
Mersey. 

Messrs.  Bernier  and  McCready  made  a  joint  report,  it 
states  positively  that  “a  fresh  egg  is  sterile;  it  contains  no 
bacteria.”  Under  cross  examination  Dr.  Bernier  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  their  statements  are  incorrect,  and  yet  they  are 
basic  as  regards  the  bacteriological  section  of  the  report. 

As  regards  the  chemical  and  physical  examination  we  read : 
“Portions  of  samples  C  and  D  were  strained  and  the  residue 
examined.  In  this  residue  were  found  masses  and  clots  of 
material,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  embryos  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  development.”  At  least  such  material  would  not  be 
found  in  an  egg  fit  to  be  eaten.  Egg  shells,  hair,  and  other 
foreign  material  were  also  found. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  an  element  of  doubt  at  this 
moment  in  the  minds  of  the  experts  as  to  whether  these 
“masses  and  clots  of  material”  were  really  embryos  or  not. 
They  state  thev  appear  to  be  embryos,  and  Dr.  Bernier,  in 
his  deposition  makes  the  existence  of  this  doubt  very  clear. 
And  yet,  when  they  come  to  the  conclusions  of  their  report, 
the  “presence  of  partially  developed  embryos  in  the  eggs”  is 
set  forth  as  a  positive  fact. 

It  is  established  by  uncontradicted  evidence  that  the  de¬ 
scription  “masses  and  clots  of  material”  is  not  correct  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  partially  developed  embryos  in  eggs,  and  that  to  a 
scientist  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  mass 
and  clots  referred  to  were  or  were  not  embryos. 

Dr.  Mersey  examined  the  other  halves  of  the  same  four 
cans  and  says ; 

“They  were  strained  to  see  if  any  shells  or  embryos 
or  other  improper  material  was  present.  Nothing  of 
this  character  was  to  he  found  in' any  of  the  samples. 

“Our  examination  showed  these  eggs  to  have 
originally  been  packed  in  a  reasonably  fresh  condition. 

In  other  words,  they  were  not  ‘spots’  or  ‘seconds.’ 

No  residues  wese  found,  except  a  little  white  skin 
from  the  interior  of  the  shell  and  one  or  two  bits  of 
clear  shell.” 

In  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  contents  of  other 
cans  by  numerous  experts  on  both  sides  and  by  Messrs. 
Bernier  and  McCready  themselves,  no  embryos  were  found. 

Part  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Bernier-McCready  report  is 
as  follows  ; 

“The  presence  of  foreign  material  and  partially 
developed  embryos  in  the  eggs  testify  to  the  very 
unsanitary,  filthy  and  disgusting  method  of  collecting 
the  eggs.  Undoubtedly  eggs  in  various  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  are  mixed  with  other  eggs  which  may  be 
fresh. 

“The  above  evidence  proves  without  doubt  that  the 
manner  of  collection  of  the  eggs  is  a  very  careless, 
unsanitary  and  digusting  one.  Decomposition  and 
putrefaction  have  undoubtedly  resulted  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  The  eggs  contain  substances  which  make  them 
unfit  to  be  eaten.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  vigorous  condemnatory 
language.  And  yet  these  same  experts  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  report  says : 

“The  eggs  while  in  the  frozen  condition  had  hardly 
any  noticeable  odor,  as  would  be  expected.  When 
permitted  to  melt,  however,  an  odor  characteristic  of 
eggs  was  noticed.” 


It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conditions  referred  to  in 
the  first  extract  with  the  absence  of  anything  but  a  natural 
egg  odor  set  forth  in  the  second  extract. 

Dr.  Mersey  in  his  report  of  the  analyses  made  by  him  says: 

“You  will  note  that  in  the  main  the  average  of  these 
samples  is  identical  with  the  analysis  given  by  Leach, 
although  the  fat  is  somewhat  higher  in  these  eggs.” 

(Leach  is  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  chemistry.) 

Me  adds : 

“Eggs  offered  in  this  form  are  particularly  liable  to 
early  decay,  and  in  a  room  that  is  at  all  warm  would 
spoil  in  thirty-six  hours.” 

This  clearly  indicates  that  when  he  began  his  examination 
the  eggs  were  not  “spoiled.” 

Mere  again  the  divergence  of  the  Bernier-McCready  report 
is  noticeable.  It  says: 

“A  small  part  of  the  eggs  from  samples  A  and  B 
were  taken  and  placed  in  a  warm  temperature.  Putre¬ 
faction  of  a  violent  nature  resulted  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  showing  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  bacteria.” 

No  other  expert  testifies  to  this  violent  putrefaction  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  subsequent  report  Messrs.  Bernier 
and  McCready  divided  certain  cans  of  the  eggs  with  Dr. 
Gruner.  They  discovered  a  strong  fishy  odor.  Dr.  Gruner 
did  not  perceive  any  smell  at  all.  This  second  Bernier-Mc¬ 
Cready  report  says  :  “Samples  3  and  4  were  not  strained,  be¬ 
cause  melting  had  not  proceeded  far  enough  before  intense 
putrefaction  set  in.” 

It  was  only  in  giving  evidence  that  Mr.  McCready  admitted 
that  these  samples  were  exposed  for  seventy-two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  intense  putrefaction  set  in. 

Although  the  city  retained  them  as  experts  and  they  look 
to  it  for  their  payment  of  their  work,  their  two  reports  are 
not  addressed  to  the  city,  but  to  the  provincial  board  of 
health. 

Why  was  this?  The  provincial  board  of  health  had  not 
asked  them  for  any  report  on  this  matter.  It  is  undoubted 
that  an  official  report  and  action  of  the  provincial  board  of 
health  would  be  of  more  serious  weight  against  the  plaintiffs 
and  in  favor  of  the  defendants  than  a  mere  report  from  Dr. 
Bernier  and  Mr.  McCready  as  retained  experts.  Was  some 
such  consideration  the  cause  of  this  action?  It  is  impossible 
to  say,  as  they  have  not  volunteered  an  explanation. 

As  regards  the  experiment  conducted  by  Messrs.  Bernier 
and  McCready  of  injecting  some  of  the  egg  mass  into  a 
guinea  pig,  Dr.  Gruner,  one  of  the  city’s  experts,  condemns  it 
as  absolutely  unscientific. 

Such  and  similar  inexactitudes  have  prevented  me  from 
putting  much  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Bernier  and 
McCready. 

Dr.  Mersey,  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  defense,  re¬ 
fused  to  condemn  the  frozen  eggs  as  unfit  for  food.  On 
page  11  of  this  deposition  occur  the  following  question  and 
answer ; 

“Q.  Mave  you  an  opinion  in  view  of  the  difference 
as  to  whether  these  canned  eggs  are  unfit  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  as  food  ? 

“A.  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  express  an  opinion  on 
that  point.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  have  been 
for  some  time  now,  that  it  is  entirely  unfair  to  offer 
these  eggs  to  me  as  new  laid  eggs  for  consumption.” 

And  on  page  17  : 

“Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  In  your  opinion 
were  these  eggs  unfit  for  food  when  they  were 
opened  ? 

“A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  The  chief 
food  inspector  had  better  answer  that  question. 

“Q.  To  use  the  words  of  the  by-law:  Would  you 
consider  them  ‘unwholesome’  when  they  were 
opened? 

“A.  Well,  when  they  were  opened,  I  had  no  way 
of  telling.  They  were  frozen  and  smelled  good.” 

And  on  page  18 : 

“Q.  The  offensive  odor  began,  I  think  you  said, 
thirty-six  hours  after  they  were  opened? 

“A.  Yes;  about. 

“Q.  Well,  at  the  time  they  were  opened — between 
that  time  and  the  end  of  the  thirty-six  hours — could 
you  say  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ? 

“A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not,  and  nobody  else  could.”' 

And  on  page  19 : 

“Q.  Personally  you  have  had  no  experience  in 
appreciating  the  moment  when  the  eggs  ceased  to  be 
fit  for  food  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
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“A.  No;  1  have  always  judged  by  the  smell. 

“Q.  You  have  no  other  experience  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  layman’s  experience? 

“A.  That  is  all. 

“Q.  And  your  chemical  analysis  does  not  allow 
you  to  discover  that? 

“A.  No,  mine  did  not.” 

And  on  page  22 : 

“Q.  No,  but  from  your  knowledge  of  the  samples 
taken  to  your  laboratory,  if  they  had  been  cooked 
within  thirty-six  hours  of  opening  the  cans,  would 
any  evil  results  happen  to  the  consumer? 

“A.  Well,  I  must  say  no  to  your  question,  and  I 
can  explain  to  you  a  case  in  which  it  might  be  very 
serious  and  poisonous.  I  refer  to  a  case  in  which  the 
bacteria  having  had  a  chance  to  act,  say  if  they  were 
thawed  for  a  while  in  the  shop  or  any  other  place, 
or  if  they  were  decomposed  before  canning  and  pro¬ 
duced  sufficient  toxins,  then  of  course  these  toxins 
might  be  poisonous  to  the  consumer. 

•'Q.  Well,  were  there  any  toxins  in  the  eggs  you 
examined? 

“A.  I  did  not  examine  <hem  for  toxins.” 

And  on  page  33 ; 

“Q.  But  from  your  twenty-two  years’  experience 
up  to  the  6th  of  January,  1911,  as  a  chemist,  you 
would  at  that  time  have  undertaken  to  condemn  these 
eggs  as  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  food? 

“A.  No,  I  would  not.” 

The  maiii  intention  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hersey  and  of 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Herdey,  is  to  show  that  certain  alleged 
cooking  eggs  took  longer  to  decompose  when  exposed  to  warm 
temperature  than  did  the  Layton  eggs.  The  experiment  would 
have  been  of  more  value  if  they  had  first  frozen  the  mass  of 
the  cooking  eggs  and  then  allowed  them  to  melt  in  a  warm 
temperatlure. 

The  plaintiffs  have  not  attempted  to  maintain  that  their 
eggs  will  take  as  long  to  decompose  as  other  eggs  taken  fresh 
from  the  shell.  What  they  assert  is  that  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  seizure  or  seizures,  the  frozen  eggs  were  not  decom¬ 
posed  or  unfit  for  food. 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Hersey  and  Mr.  Hazen  does  not  con¬ 
travene  that  position. 

As  regards  the  physical  and  chemical  tests  of  the  frozen 
eggs,  the  plaintiff  has  produced  overwhelming  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  eggs  were  sound  and  fit  for  food.  Its 
experts  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  the 
best  test  of  decay  in  an  egg.  In  this  they  agree  with  Dr. 
Hersey,  the  chemical  expert  of  the  defense.  They  add  also 
the  sense  of  taste.  Dr.  Pease  ate  quantities  of  the  frozen 
eggs  and  found  them  good.  He  also  made  a  custard  from  them 
and  found  it  fit  for  food.  Dr.  Rutan  made  scrambled  eggs 
from  his  samples  and  found  them  perfect.  Dr.  Snell  and  his 
wife  ate  quantities  of  the  Layton  eggs  cooked  and  found 
them  palatable. 

Dr.  Rutan  explained  that  the  Layton  eggs  would  have  to 
be  treated  or  cooked  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  freezing,  as  that  process  breaks  up  the  albumin  or 
other  substances  of  the  egg  and  makes  them  more  liable  to 
decomposition. 

The  physical  and  chemical  evidence  shows  definitely  that 
the  eggs  in  question  were  fit  for  food. 

As  to  the  bacteriological  tests,  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  experts  of  the  plaintiff  that  its  usefulness  is  inferior  to 
sight,  taste  and  smell  in  the  case  of  eggs  seems  to  be  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  common  sense  to  the  question.  They  are  also  of 
the  opinion  that  the  results  of  their  tests  showed  that  the 
bacteria  in  the  eggs  did  not  render  them  unfit  for  food.  The 
presence  of  bacteria  in  newly  laid  eggs  was  proved  by  them. 

Applying  only  the  test  of  numbers  to  these  experts  of 
plaintiff,  they  are  more  than  the  experts  of  the  defense.  They 
are  certainly  men  of  great  distinction  and  experience,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  their  conclusions. 

It  has  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  been  clearly  substantiated 
by  the  evidence  from  physical,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
standpoints  that  the  eggs  in  question  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure,  wholesome  and  fit  for  food. 

The  plaintiff  also  asks  to  be  protected  against  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  new  items  in  the  newspapers  by  the  city  and  its 
officials. 

The  Chief  Food  Inspector  of  the  city  admitted  that  he 
gave  out  various  interviews  and  reports  to  the  press  con¬ 
cerning  the  eggs  in  question  and  especially  the  reports  of  the 
provincial  board  of  health. 

This  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  especially 
when  business  interests  of  a  large  amount  as  in  this  case  are 
at  stake. 


Although  the  city  has  acted  illegally,  with  negligence  and 
injustice  in  respect  of  the  goods  in  question  herein,  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  as  with  any  other  food  products,  when  prompt  and  legal 
steps  may  require  to  be  taken  by  it.  The  legislature  has  con¬ 
ferred  important  powers  upon  the  municipal  sanitary  authori¬ 
ty,  and  it  is  only  when  an  abuse  of  such  powers  occurs,  or 
when  they  are  illegally  used,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
Superior  Court  will  intervene  with  its  superintending  and  re¬ 
forming  control. 

The  decision  declared  the  seizure  to  be  wholly  illegal 
and  commanded  that  the  goods  impounded  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  plaintiff.  The  city  was  enjoined  to  re¬ 
frain  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  goods  and 
ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

STATE  OF  IOWA  LOSES  SYRUP  CASE. 

An  interesting  case  has  just  been  decided  in  the 
District  Court  at  Carroll,  Iowa.  The  facts  in  the 
case  were  substantially  as  follows : 

First;  That  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1910,  the  defendant,  George  Selzer,  had  in  his 
possession  as  a  retail  grocery  merchant  at  the  city 
of  Carroll,  Carroll  County,  with  intent  to  sell,  and 
did  on  the  date  mentioned  sell  to  S.  O.  Van  DeBogert 
a  certain  article  of  food  contained  in  a  tin  can,  properly 
sealed  and  labeled  as  to  weight,  and  bearing  upon  a 
label  attached  securely  to  said  article  and  so  as  to  be 
easily  seen  and  read  the  following  words  plainly 
printed  in  the  English  language :  '‘Gold  Medal 
Sorghum  and  Corn  Syrup.” 

Second :  That  there  was  no  label,  brand  or  tag 
attached  thereto  showing,  or  purporting  or  pretending 
to  show,  the  proportion  of  the  sorghum  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  corn  syrup  contained  in  said  can  or 
contained  in  said  article  of  food. 

Third :  That  the  said  article  of  food  was  at  the  time 
aforesaid  composed  of  sorghum  and  corn  syrup,  and 
contained  no  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient 
or  ingredients. 

Fourth :  That  the  said  article  of  food  was  at  said 
time  sold  as  aforesaid  to  said  Van  DeBogert  as 
sorghum  and  corn  syrup  as  represented  on  the  label 
attached  to  said  article  as  aforesaid. 

The  point  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  Food  Law 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
several  years,  required  the  percentage  of  each  ingre¬ 
dient  to  be  stated  on  a  mixed  syrup.  The  former  Food 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  present  Food 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Barney,  have  both  contended  that 
the  Iowa  food  law  requires  percentages  to  be  stated 
on  all  mixtures.  The  inspectors  have  so  notified  the 
trade  all  over  the  state  and  have  brought  numerous 
cases  against  dealers  selling  mixed  syrups  because  the 
percentage  of  each  ingredient  was  not  stated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  syrup  manufacturers  through  their 
attorneys,  Lannen  &  Hickey,  have  strenuously  objected 
to  stating  the  percentages  and  have  maintained  that 
percentages  were  not  required  to  be  stated.  The  case 
just  decided  at  Carroll,  Iowa,  is  the  first  decision  on 
the  matter  by  a  court  record  and  sustains  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  syrup  manufacturers. 


THE  LOUISIANA  HEALTH  CAR. 

The  educational  car  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  which  appears  this 
month  on  the  cover  of  the  American  Food  Journal, 
is  doing  a  great  work  in  giving  the  people  of  the  state 
information  and  instruction  along  health  and  sanitary 
lines.  Much  attention  is  given  to  food  and  dietary 
subjects.  The  car  stops  at  each  town  on  its  route  long 
enough  to  afford  the  citizens  ample  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  its  benefits.  It  is  a  feature  of  health 
work  that  other  states  could  afford  to  copy. 
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United  States  Department  of 
Aitriciiltiire 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION 

Food  Inspection  Decision  134. 

THE  LABELING  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  MOLASSES. 

It  appears  from  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  that  tliere  is  a 
wide  variety  of  opinions  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “New  Orleans  molasses.”  The  evidence 
at  hand  shows  that  “New  Orleans”  molasses  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  to  be  a  product  of  Louisiana.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  original  significance  of  the  term 
“New  Orleans”  molasses  as  applied  to  open-kettle 
drippings  or  “bleedings”  has  disappeared. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  a  label  to  he  free 
from  any  statement  which  is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular.  lu  view  of  the  general  understanding 
of  the  term  “New  Orleans”  molasses  the  hoard  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  term  “New  Orleans”  should  be 
restricted  to  molasses  produced  in  Louisiana.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  all  molasses  so  labeled  may  bear  the  further 
statement  of  its  quality  or  grade,  namely,  “open  ket¬ 
tle,”  “first  centrifugal,”  “second  centrifugal,”  “black 
strap,”  etc.  F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  12,  1911. 


Food  Inspection  Decision  135. 

SACCHARIN  IN  FOOD. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  has 
conducted  an  investigation  as  to  the  effect  on  health 
of  the  use  of  saccharin.  The  investigation  has  been 
concluded,  and  the  Referee  Board  reports  that  the 
continued  use  of  saccharin  for  a  long  time  in  quanti¬ 
ties  over  three-tenths  of  a  gram  per  day  is  liable  to 
impair  digestion ;  and  that  the  addition  of  saccharin  as 
a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  or  other  forms  of  sugar 
reduces  the  food  value  of  the  sweetened  product  and 
hence  lowers  its  quality. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar 
in  over  thirty  classes  of  foods  in  which  sugar  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized  as  a  normal  and  valuable  ingredient. 
If  the  use  of  saccharin  be  continued  it  is  evident  that 
amounts  of  saccharin  may  readily  be  consumed  which 
will,  through  continual  use,  produce  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances.  In  every  food  in  which  saccharin  is  used,  some 
other  sweetening  agent  known  to  be  harmless  to  health 
can  be  substituted,  and  there  is  not  even  a  pretense 
that  saccharin  is  a  necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
products.  Under  the  food  and  drugs  act  articles  of 
food  are  adulterated  if  they  contain  added  poisonous 
or  other  added  deleterious  ingredients  which  may  ren¬ 
der  them  injurious  to  health.  Articles  of  food  are 
also  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  if  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  mixed  and  packed  with  the  foods  so 
as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  their  qual¬ 
ity  or  strength.  The  findings  of  the  Referee  Board 
show  that  saccharin  in  food  is  such  an  added  poisonous 
or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  as  is  contem¬ 


plated  by  the  act,  and  also  that  the  substitution  of  .sac¬ 
charin  for  sugar  in  foods  reduces  and  lowers  their 
quality. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  will  re¬ 
gard  as  adulterated  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  foods 
containing  saccharin  which,  on  and  after  July  i,  1911, 
are  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  territories,  or  ship])ed  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  offered  for  importation  into 
the  United  States.  Franklin  McVeagh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

J.VMES  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  26,  1911. 

Notice  of  General  Hearing. 

The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  will  hold 
a  general  hearing  on  the  subject  of  peanuts  in  the 
Board  Room,  situated  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Building,  216  Thirteenth  Street,  Southwest,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  June  14,  1911,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.. 

The  discussion  at  this  hearing  will  be  confined  to 
the  question  as  to  what  is  the  allowable  percentage 
of  weevil  cut  and  damaged  kernels  in  low  grade  pea¬ 
nuts,  both  shelled  and  unshelled,  and  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  powdering  or  coating  peanuts  in  the  shell. 

The  Board  will  be  pleased  to  receive  information 
from  dealers  and  consumers  and  expressions  of  their 
opinions  on  these  questions,  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  germane  to  this  general  topic. 

F.  L.  Dunlap,  Acting  Chairman. 


Hearing  on  Mince  Meat. 

Official  announcement  is  made  that  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  will  hold  a  general  hearing 
on  the  subject  of  mince  meat,  in  the  board  room, 
situated  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  216  Thirteenth 
Street,  southwest,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Thursday, 
May  i8th,  1911,  at  10  a.  m.  The  discussion  at  this 
hearing  will  he  confined  to  the  question  as  to  what  are 
the  proper  and  normal  ingredients  of  mince  meat  and 
the  Board  will  be  pleased  to  receive  information  from 
manufacturers  and  consumers  as  to  their  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  what  should  be  the  constituents  of  “mince 
meat”  in  order  to  bear  this  name,  the  proportions  of 
these  constituents,  and  all  information  germane  to  this 
general  topic. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  TO  MEET. 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation  and  Lhiiformity  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments  will  meet  in  the  office  of  Dr.  F.  L. 
Dunlap,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  building, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Tuesday,  Mav  23rd,  at  10  o’clock 
A.  M. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  BOUND  FORM. 

A  great  many  persons  will  wish  to  preserve  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments  at  New  Orleans  in  permanent  form. 
The  proceedings  were  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and 
are  complete  and  accurate.  They  may  be  had  in  bound 
form  by  applying  to  W.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
.'^Association,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  price  is  one  dollar 
per  copy. 
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CALIFORNIA  FOOD  DATING  BILL  KILLED. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Alay  4,  1911. 

The  Hamilton  name  and  datings  bill,  passed  recently 
by  the  California  Legislature,  has  been  killed  by  reason 
of  Governor  H.  W.  Johnson's  refusal  to  sign  it  before 
the  legislature  adjourned.  This  termination  of  the 
proposed  enactment  is  due  largely  to  the  opposition  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  efforts  of  Vice-President  Drescher 
of  the  same  association  in  California,  and  the  support 
of  the  California  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  as 
well  as  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers.  The  California 
State  and  Local  Retail  Grocers’  Association  officers 
supported  the  measure. 

The  bill  proposed  the  compulsory  statement  of  the 
manufacturer’s  name  and  place  of  business,  together 
with  the  date  of  packing,  on  all  packaged  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  was  opposed  on  the  same  ground  that  all 
net-weight  declarations  have  been  opposed  by  the 
trade,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  there  is  pending  a 
bill  in  Congress  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
consumer,  and  trade  and  state  legislation  should  be 
deferred  till  it  has  been  acted  upon.  The  measure,  so 
far  as  the  statement  of  packer’s  name  is  concerned, 
was  opposed  also  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitutional 
interference  with  the  right  of  contract  between  whole¬ 
saler  and  packer  as  to  whose  name  shall  appear  on  the 
label. 

In  support  of  this  latter  contention  the  national  and 
state  associations  cited  the  familiar  case  of  Jewett 
Bros.  vs.  South  Dakota  and  two  California  cases 
(Hayden  and  Dietrich)  to  support  the  unconstitution¬ 
ality  claim.  It  was  contended  that  the  manufacturer 
has  an  unquestioned  right  to  place  his  name  on  his 
products,  and  the  wholesaler  has  a  similar  right ;  like¬ 
wise  that  they  have  a  right  to  agree  between  them¬ 
selves  as  to  which  shall  enjoy  his  right  without  com¬ 
pulsory  statutory  interference. 

Governor  Johnson  held  extended  hearings  on  the 
bill  after  it  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  has 
finally  decided  not  to  sign  the  law.  Just  what  grounds 
he  took  for  this  decision  are  not  stated,  but  they  are 
supposed  to  rest  on  the  claims  advanced  by  the  remon¬ 
strants. 


IDAHO  DEPARTMENT  COMMENDED  FOR  EFFI¬ 
CIENT  WORK. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Boise,  Idaho,  May  5,  1911. 

From  all  over  the  state  come  reports  of  the  efficient 
work  done  by  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tor  W allis,  who  is  acting  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
state  but  also  under  a  commission  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson,  who  has  made  him  an  inspector 
under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Inspector  Wallis’  biggets  killing  was  recently  made 
in  tbe  town  of  Buhl,  where  a  large  consignment  of 
mail  order  groceries  was  tied  up  and  samples  taken 
for  analysis.  The  orders  for  these  groceries  were 
taken  in  behalf  of  the  shippers  by  two  canvassers.  On 
account  of  the  low  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  they 
came  under  Inspector  Wallis’  suspicion,  and  because 
the  sale  had  been  legally  made  outside  of  the  state  it 
was  deemed  advisable  not  to  bring  action  under  the 
state  laws  but  to  proceed  under  the  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  clause  of  the  Federal  act. 

While  in  Buhl  Inspector  Wallace  made  a  number 
of  arrests  for  violations  of  the  state  laws.  J.  D.  Mc¬ 


Call,  manager  of  the  Idaho  Butcher  &  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  pleaded  guilty  to  offering  for  sale  filthy  and  un¬ 
wholesome  lard,  and  was  fined  $25  and  costs.  The 
lard  showed  not  only  dirt,  but  even  the  bristles  of  the 
hog.  Inspector  Wallis  sent  samples  to  State  Chemist 
C.  D.  Mason  for  analysis,  as  he  suspects  it  is  adul¬ 
terated  with  tallow,  although  being  sold  as  “pure 
lard.”  If  such  should  be  the  case,  there  will  be  a 
further  prosecution.  About  100  buckets  of  lard  have 
been  seized  pending  this  investigation. 

Short  weight  butter  was  seized  at  Wallace  &  Con¬ 
stant’s  and  a  fine  of  $25  and  costs  imposed. 

The  restaurant  owned  by  Ross  Lun  ly  was  closed 
until  it  was  cleaned  up  and  placed  in  sanitary  condition 
while  the  lard  rendering  department  of  the  Buhl  Meat 
Market  was  condemned  on  account  of  its  filthy  con¬ 
dition  and  new  quarters  ordered  built  which  is  now 
being  done  by  a  force  of  carpenters. 

In  every  instance  the  offenders  took  their  punish¬ 
ment  with  good  grace  and  applauded  the  good  work 
possible  under  the  pure  food  laws  and  frequent  in¬ 
spection  by  officials  entrusted  with  their  enforcement. 

lA  large  quantity  of  Elk  baking  powder  was  seized 
at  one  of  the  large  grocery  stores  and  samples  taken 
under  the  Federal  law  for  investigation  by  the  United 
States  officials. 

Before  leaving  Buhl,  Commissioner  Wallis  made 
about  a  dozen  arrests  of  different  citizens  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the  state.  They  all  pleaded 
guilty  and  were  assessed  nominal  fines  by  Justice  C. 
V.  Biggs,  which  were  paid. 

Inspector  Wallis  learned  recently  that  butter  was 
being  retailed  at  Spirit  Lake  under  weight,  and  with¬ 
out  delay  he  went  to  that  point,  and  made  a  search 
of  the  stores  of  the  town,  subsequently  ascertaining 
that  the  butter  was  being  sold  under  weight  as  claimed 
and  that  the  sale  of  several  other  articles  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Wallis  seized  168  gallons  of  vinegar,  168  pounds  of 
lard  and  148  pounds  of  butter. 

The  vinegar  was  in  barrels  which  did  not  show  what 
it  was  made  from  nor  who  made  it.  The  lard  was 
adulterated.  The  butter  was  short  in  weight  and  mis¬ 
branded.  The  lard  was  of  local  manufacture,  but  the 
vinegar  and  butter  had  been  shipped  there  by  Spokane 
wholesale  houses. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  Air.  Wallis  said: 

“Our  state  law  requires  that  every  pound  package 
of  butter  shall  contain  16  ounces.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  compelling  our  citizens  to  live  up 
to  this  statute  and  now  that  they  are  doing  it  I  do  not 
propose  to  let  any  outsider  compete  unfairly  with  the 
local  producers. 


ILLINOIS  FOOD  COMMISSION  ISSUES  BULLETIN 
ON  SACCHARIN. 

STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

BULLETIN  NO.  23 - SACCHARIN  IN  FOOD. 

Chicago,  May  5,  1911. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Referee  Board  of  Scientific  Experts  has  conducted 
an  investigation  as  to  the  effect  on  health  of  the  use  of 
saccharin.  The  investigation  has  been  concluded,  and 
the  referee  board  reports  that  the  continued  use  of 
saccharin  for  a  long  time  in  quantities  over  three- 
tenths  of  a  gram  per  day  is  liable  to  impair  digestion  ; 
and  that  the  addition  of  saccharin  as  a  substitute  for 
cane  sugar  or  other  forms  of  sugar  reduces  the  food 
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value  of  the  sweetened  product  and  hence  lowers  its 
quality. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in 
over  thirty  classes  of  foods  in  which  sugar  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized  as  a  normal  and  valuable  ingredient. 
If  the  use  of  saccharin  be  continued  it  is  evident  that 
amounts  of  saccharin  may  readily  he  consumed  which 
will,  through  continued  use,  produce  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances.  In  every  food  in  which  saccharin  is  used,  some 
other  sweetening  agent  known  to  be  harmless  to  health 
can  be  substituted,  and  there  is  not  even  a  pretense  that 
saccharin  is  a  necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
products. 

Under  the  law  of  Illinois,  articles  of  food  are  adul¬ 
terated  if  they  contain  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredients  which  may  render  them  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health.  Articles  of  food  are  also  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  if  substances  have  been 
mixed  and  packed  with  the  foods  so  as  to  reduce  or 
lower  or  injuriously  affect  their  quality  or  strength. 
The  findings  of  the  referee  board  show  that  saccharin 
in  food  is  such  an  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act, 
and  also  that  the  substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar  in 
foods  reduces  and  lowers  their  quality. 

The  State  Food  Commissioner,  therefore,  will  re¬ 
gard  as  adulterated  foods  containing  saccharin  which 
are  manufactured  after  this  date  or  which  being  now 
on  the  market  are  offered  for  sale  on  and  after  July  t, 
1911,  and  will  institute  proceedings  against  those 
manufacturing  or  selling  the  same. 

Alfred  H.  Jones, 
State  Food  Commissioner. 


MINNESOTA  PASSES  STRINGENT  OLEOMAR¬ 
GARINE  LAW. 

The  new  oleomargarine  law  of  Minnesota  is  of 
a  sufficiently  stringent  character  to  exclude  from  the 
markets  of  the  state  all  butter  substitutes  not  plainly 
so  designated.  The  text  of  the  law  is  voluminous. 
It  provides  first,  that  no  oleomargarine  shall  be  sold, 
shipped,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  if  it  have  not.  a 
distinctive  form  to  distinguish  it  from  butter,  and  be 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  will  advise  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  its  real  character.  The  label  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  having  any  coloring  matter  is  prescribed  to  be 
only  the  simple  word  “Oleomargarine,”  in  gothic  type 
an  inch  high,  without  addition  or  qualification,  to  be 
displayed  in  plain  sight  of  the  purchaser. 

Oleomargarine  having  no  color  of  any  shade  of 
yellow  may  have  matter  of  a  descriptive  character  on 
its  label,  but  terms  likely  to  mislead  a  purchaser  into 
the  belief  that  the  product  is  of  creamery  or  dairy 
origin  may  not  be  used. 

Patrons  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  even  the 
Italian  laborers  in  railroad  camps,  are  to  be  warned 
on  bill  of  fare  or  by  placard  if  oleomargarine  is  used 
in  place  of  butter  in  the  dietary.  The  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  law  are  placed  at  a  maximum  fine 
of  $100  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  thirty 
days,  with  a  double  dose  for  a  subsequent  offense. 

The  standard  of  butter  fat  in  milk  has  been  reduced 
to  3.25  per  cent  by  another  act  of  the  Legislature. 

NEBRASKA  COMMISSION  ENLARGED  BY  LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

A  number  of  bills  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Dairy  Commission  passed  the  Nebraska 
legislature  at  its  recent  session,  which  have  received 
the  signature  of  the  Governor.  H.  R.  No.  276  pro¬ 
vides  for  two  more  food  and  drug  inspectors  and  for 


four  more  dairy  insjDectors  during  the  months  of  June, 
Jnly  and  August,  and  raised  the  salary  of  all  the  reg¬ 
ular  Food  and  Drug  and  Dairy  Inspectors  from  $3  a 
day  and  traveling  expenses  tO'  $4  a  day  and  traveling 
expenses;  also  the  chemist’s  salary  was  raised  $300 
aiifl  the  Deputy  Commissioner’s  salary  $200  per  year. 

Among  the  new  features  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  has  been  given  more  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations,  and  is  authorized  to 
examine  on  their  oath  any  person  whom  he  may  have 
cause  to  believe  has  knowledge  concerning  any  unlaw¬ 
ful  or  insanitary  practices  of  any  creamery,  public 
dairy,  or  any  place  where  foods  are  manufactured, 
produced,  or  offered  for  sale. 

This  same  bill  provides  that  all  bottlers  of  non-al¬ 
coholic  beverages  shall  pay  a  license  fee  of  $5  per 
annum  and  that  wholesale  manufacturers  of  ice  cream 
shall  pay  a  like  fee  and  retail  manufacturers  a  fee  of 
$1.00.  Penalties  for  violating  the  law  are  now  made 
more  severe  and  the  net  weight  clause  is  made  a  little 
more  rigid  in  its  application ;  also  the  percentage  of 
ingredients  of  syrups  are  now  recpiired  to  be  placed 
upon  the  container.  There  is  a  new  section  that  has 
to  do  with  flour,  also.  The  law  provides  that  milk, 
cream,  ice  cream  cans  or  other  receptacles  used  in 
shipping  dairy  products  must  be  tboroughly  cleansed 
before  returning',  and  again  before  filling  for  reship¬ 
ping.  The  provisions  are  very  specific  and  will  mean 
much  for  sanitation. 


NORTH  DAKOTA’S  NET  WEIGHT  AND  BREAD 

LAWS. 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  May  i,  1911. 

There  goes  into  force  July  i,  a  new  net  weight  and 
measure  law  which  requires  that  all  food  products 
shall  he  sold  by  weight,  measure  or  count  and  makes 
allowances  for  variations  from  the  weight,  measure  or 
count  as  claimed. 

The  bill,  as  introduced  and  passed,  is  substantially 
as  follows : 

Every  article  of  food  or  beverage  as  defined  in  the  statutes 
of  this  state  shall  Ire  sold  by  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count  and  as  now  recognized  by  trade  custom,  and  shall  be 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  food  and 
beverage  laws  of  this  state.  Only  those  products  shall  be 
sold  by  numerical  count  which  cannot  well  he  sold  by  weight 
or  measure.  All  weights  shall  be  net,  excluding  the  wrapper 
or  container,  and  shall  be  stated  in  terms  of  pounds,  ounces 
and  grains  avoirdupois  weight,  and  all  measure  shall  be  m 
terms  of  gallons  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  (231)  cubic 
inches  or  fractions  thereof,  as  quarts,  pints  and  ounces. 
Reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted  and  tolerations 
therefor  shall  be  established  and  promulgated  by  the  food 
commissioner. 

The  old  law  of  the  state  required  that  each  and  every 
article  of  food  should  be  labeled  to  show  its  true  net 
weight.  When  strictly  enforced  this  would  require 
every  loaf  of  bread,  every  pie  and  cake  to  be  labeled 
for  the  matter  of  weight.  Therefore,  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  made  amendments  and  re-enacted 
a  new  law  covering  this  point.  This  law  goes  into 
force  July  i,  and  is  substantially  as  follows: 

A  loaf  of  bread  for  sale  shall  be  two  pounds  in  weight. 
Bread,  unless  composed  in  chief  parts  of  rye  or  maize,  shall 
be  sold  only  in  whole,  half  and  quarter  loaves  and  not  other¬ 
wise.  Bread,  when  sold,  shall,  upon  request  of  the  buyer,  be 
weighed  in  his  presence,  and  if  found  deficient  in  weighp  ad¬ 
ditional  bread  shall  he  delivered  to  make  up  the  legal  weight, 
except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  rolls  or  to  fancy 
bread  weighing  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  pound.  Pro¬ 
vided  every  loaf^  kalf  loaf,  quarter  loaf  or  other  loaf  of 
bread  which  does'  not  weigh'  the  full  legal  weight  required 
by  this  section  when  plainly  labeled  with  the  exact  weight 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the  provi.sions  of 
this  act. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 


FOOD  ECONOMY. 

The  study  of  food  economy  and  the  problem  of  nutrition  is 
one  of  great  importance,  which  has  been  especially  em¬ 
phasized  the  past  few  years  by  the  uniformly  increased  cost 
of  food  products. 

Naturally,  the  chemical  substances  of  which  the  body  is 
composed  are,  in  a  general  way,  similar  to  the  food  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  used  to  nourish  it,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats,  mineral  matter  and 
water. 

Protein  includes  the  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as  lean 
meat,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  the  casein 
of  milk.  It  forms  about  18  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  body 
of  the  average  man.  The  proteids  are  the  most  important 
constituents  of  our  food,  and  are  the  basis  of  muscle,  bone 
and  other  important  tissues  so  essential  to  the  body  structure. 

The  carbohydrates  include  such  compounds  as  starch,  sugar, 
and  the  fiber  of  plants  and  vegetables.  They  are  found  in  the 
cereal  grains,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  The  carbohydrates 
form  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  body  tissues,  being  less  than 
one  per  cent.  They  are  very  important,  however,  as  articles 
of  food,  because  they  furnish  the  chief  source  of  heat  and 
energy. 

The  mineral  matters  yield  little  or  no  heat  or  energy,  yet 
are  quite  necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  body  func¬ 
tions.  They  form  about  5  per  cent  of  the  body  weight  of  an 
average  man,  and  are  found  in  the  bones,  teeth,  tissues  and 
body  fluids. 

Water  forms  over  60  per  cent  of  the  body  weight,  entering 
into  the  composition  of  all  parts  and  structures  of  the  body; 
it  is  therefore  a  most  important  constituent  of  our  food, 
although  of  itself  yields  no  heat  or  energy. 

Fats  form  about  15  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  average  man ; 
fats  are  found  in  meats,  fish,  butter,  nuts  and  certain  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  olives,  and  cereals,  such  as  oatmeal  and  corn 
meal. 

When  more  food  is  taken  than  is  utilized  by  the  body,  it 
is  stored  as  body  fat,  and  is  found  in  masses  under  the  skin 
and  in  smaller  amounts  in  various  tissues  of  the  body;  thus 
the  fat  in  food,  unused  protein,  and  starches  and  sugars  are 
converted  into  fat  and  stored  as  such  until  such  time  as  the 
body  demands  take  it  up  and  use  it  for  heat  and  energy. 

Most  food  contains  more  or  less  material  that  is  not  edible 
and  which  has  little  or  no  nutritive  value  such  as  the  bones 
of  meat  and  fish,  the  skin  and  seeds  of  fruit  and  the  shell  of 
eggs ;  these  are  called  refuse  in  discussing  the  economy  of 
foods,  and  bear  an  important  relation  to  the  cost  of  foods. 

The  purpose  and  necessity  for  food  are  two :  First,  as 
tissue  builder  and  to  repair  the  body  waste;  second,  to  make 
heat  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  for  energy  or  power  to  do 
the  work  of  the  body. 

All  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  built  from 
nutritive  ingredients  so  selected  as  to  form  food  as  is  needed 
to  supply  that  particular  organ  or  tissue;  just  how  this  selec¬ 
tion  is  made  is  not  known.  Just  why  and  how  the  muscles 
select  certain  nutritive  ingredients,  the  bones  others,  and  this 
and  that  organ  each  their  own  particular  ingredients  from 
the  food  supply,  for  their  nourishment  and  functions,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  phenomena  of  nature. 

Food  undergoes  great  chemical  changes  in  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  utilization,  after  which  it  is  finally  converted 
largely  into  carbon  dioxide  and  the  nitrogenous  and  other 
excretor  products  of  urin,  feces  and  perspiration.  It  is 
through  these  processes  that  the  body  derives  its  power  for 
muscular  work  and  the  production  of  heat. 

Heat  and  muscular  power  are  forms  of  force  and  ener^v, 
and  as  food  is  consumed  in  the  body  its  latent  power  is  de¬ 


veloped.  This  process  requires  the  presence  of  oxygen  just 
as  the  combustion  of  coal  requires  oxygen.  When  the  fuel 
or  food  becomes  oxidized,  its  latent  or  potential  energy  is 
transformed  into  heat  and  power,  and  thus  there  is  a  constant 
demand  by  the  body  for  fuel,  in  order  that  the  body  may  per¬ 
form  its  constant  work. 

The  amount  of  heat  given  off  in  the  oxidization  of  a  given 
quantity  of  food  is  called  its  “heat  of  combustion,”  and  is 
the  measure  of  its  potential  energy.  The  unit  is  known  as  the 
calorie,  the  amount  of  heat  which  would  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  one  pound  of  water  4  F.  Thus  we  measure  the 
nutritive  value  of  foods  by  the  calorie  or  its  “heat  of  com¬ 
bustion.” 


In  a  general  way,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  protein 
used  in  ordinary  diet  has  a  fuel  value  of  1,820  calories  per 
pound,  fats  a  fuel  value  of  4,040  calories  per  pound,  and  car¬ 
bohydrates  a  fuel  value  of  1,820  calories  per  pound.  It  is 
found,  therefore,  that  the  fuel  value  of  a  pound  of  protein,  of 
lean  meat  or  albumen  of  egg,  has  approximately  the  same 
value  as  a  pound  of  starch  or  sugar,  and  a  pound  of  fat  or 
butter  a  little  over  twice  the  value  of  either  of  the  others.  Fat 
being  the  most  concentrated  form  of  body  fuel,  shows  the 
economy  of  nature  in  storing  fat  in  the  body  to  be  used  as 
food  when  the  body  demands  it. 


Professor  Atwater  has  summarized  the  nutritive  ingredients 
of  food  and  their  uses  in  the  body  by  the  following  chart: 
Nutritive  ingredients  (or  nutrients)  of  food: 


Water. 


Food  as  purchased 
contains . 


Edible  portion . 

e.  g.,  flesh  of  meat, 
yolk  and  white  of 
eggs,  wheat,  flour, 
etc. 


Nutrients. . 


Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbohydrates. 
Mineral  matte» 


Refuse : 

e.  g.,  bones,  entrails,  shells,  bran, 
etc. 


Protein . Forms  tissue . 

e.  g.,  white  (albumen! 
of  eggs,  curd  (casein) 
of  milk,  lean  meat, 
gluten  of  wheat,  etc. 

Fats . Are  stored  as  fat . 

e,  g.,  fat  of  meat, 
butter,  olive  oil, 
oils  of  corn  and  wheat,  etc. 

Carbohydrates . Are  transformed  into  fat. . 

e.  g.,  sugar,  starch,  etc. 

Mineral  matters  (ash) .  -  Share  in  forming  bone,  assist  in  digestion,  etc. 
e.  g.,  phosphates  of  lime,  ash,  soda,  etc. 

Professor  Atwater  then  presents  the  following  definitions 
of  food :  First,  food  is  that  which,  taken  into  the  body, 
builds  tissues  or  yields  energy ;  second,  the  most  healthful 
food  is  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  user;  third, 
the  cheapest  food  is  that  which  furnishes  the  largest  amount 
of  nutriment  at  the  least  cost ;  and  fourth,  the  best  food  is 
that  which  is  both  healthful  and  cheapest. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  value  of  food  for  nutriment  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  digestibility  and  composition ;  these  are  de¬ 
termined  by  experimentation  and  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  composition  of  some  of  the  principal  foods  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  tables,  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  indicated,  the  foods  tabulated  (on  pp.  39,  40)  represent 
the  foods  as  ordinarily  purchased,  which  include  the  waste ; 
therefore,  the  study  of  the  fuel  value  per  pound  must  take 
into  account  the  waste,  or  serious  error  will  be  made  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  the  edible  portions  of  various  foods. 
Thus,  the  refuse  of  black  walnuts  is  74.1  per  cent,  while  that 
from  English  walnuts  is  58.1  per  cent,  which  accounts  for  the 
wide  variation  between  the  fuel  value  of  a  pound  each  of 
these  nuts  as  purchased  in  their  shells.  Thus,  also,  the  animal 
foods  contain  large  amounts  of  refuse,  as  bones  and  skin,  and 
fruits,  in  the  rind  and  seeds,  whereas  the  dairy  products  and 
cereals  have  little  or  no  refuse,  and  their  fuel  value  per 
pound,  as  ordinarily  purchased  on  the  market,  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater. 


All  serve  as  fuel  energ> 
in  the  forms  of  heat 
and  muscular  power. 
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Animal  Food. 

Beef  (fresh) 

Sirloin  steak  . 

Refuse. 

12.8% 

Water. 

54.0% 

rooD 

Protein. 

16.5% 

MATERI.\L 

Fats. 

16.1%- 

AS  PURCHASED. 

Carbohy¬ 

drates. 

Fuel  value 
Ash.  per  lb. 

Calories. 
.9%  975 

Ribs  . 

20.8 

42.8 

13.9 

21.2 

.7 

1,135 

Round  . 

7.2 

60.7 

19.0 

12.8 

.1 

890 

Veal. 

Fore  quarter  . 

24.5 

54.2 

15.1 

6.0 

.7 

535 

Hind  quarter  . 

20.7 

56.2 

16.2 

6.6 

.8 

580 

Mutton. 

Loin  chops  . 

16.0 

42.0 

13.5 

28.3 

.7 

1,415 

Pork  (fresh). 

Ham  . 

10.7 

48.0 

13.0 

25.9 

.8 

1,320 

Loin  chops  . 

19.7 

41.8 

13.4 

24.2 

.8 

1,245 

Pork  (cured). 

Ham  . 

13.6 

34.8 

14.2 

33.4 

4.2 

1,635 

Bacon  . 

7.7 

17.4 

9.1 

62.2 

. 

4.1 

2,715 

Poultry. 

Chicken,  broilers  . 

41.6 

43.7 

12.8 

1.4 

n 
.  i 

305 

Fowls  . 

25.9 

47.1 

13.7 

12.3 

.7 

765 

Turkey  . 

22.7 

42.4 

16.1 

18.4 

.8 

1,060 

Animal  Food. 

Refuse. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbohy¬ 

drates. 

Ash. 

Fuel  value 
per  lb. 

Fish. 

Cod,  dressed  . 

29.0% 

58.5% 

11.1%, 

.2% 

.8% 

Calories. 

220 

Halibut,  steaks  . 

17.7 

61.9 

15.3 

4.4 

.9 

475 

Fish  (canned). 

Salmon  . 

•  •  • 

63.5 

21.8 

12.1 

2.6 

915 

Sardines  . 

.  .  . 

53.6 

23.7 

12.1 

5.3 

950 

Shell  Fish. 

Oysters,  solids  . 

.  •  • 

88.3 

6.0 

1.3 

3.3% 

1.1 

225 

Crabs  . 

52.4 

36.7 

7.9 

.9 

.6 

1.5 

200 

Eggs. 

Hens’  eggs  . 

11.2 

65.5 

13.1 

9.3 

.9 

635 

Dairy  Products. 

Butter  .  . . 

11.0 

1.0 

85.0 

3.0 

3,410 

Whole  milk  . 

87.0 

3.3 

4.0 

5.0 

.7 

310 

Cheese,  full  cream . 

34.2 

25.9 

33.7 

2.4 

3.8 

1,885 

Vegetable  Foods.  (Flour,  meal,  etc.). 

Graham  flour  . 

11.3 

13.3 

2  2 

71.4 

1.8 

1,645 

Wheat  flour,  patent  . 

12.0 

11.4 

1.0 

75.1 

.5 

1,635 

Buckwheat  flour  . 

1.3.6 

6.4 

1.2 

77.9 

.9 

1,605 

Corn  meal  . 

... 

12.5 

9.2 

1.9 

75.4 

1.0 

1,635 

Oat  breakfast  food  . 

7.7 

16.7 

7.3 

66.2 

2.1 

1,800 

Rice  . 

12.3 

8.0 

.3 

79.0 

.4 

1,620 

Bread,  Pastry,  etc. 

White  bread  . 

35.3 

9  2 

1.3 

53.1 

1.1 

1.200 

Brown  bread  . 

43.6 

5.4 

1.8 

47.1 

2.1 

1,049 

Graham  bread  . 

35.7 

8.9 

1.8 

52.1 

1.5 

1,195 

Vegetable  Food. 

Refuse. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Ash. 

Food  value 
per  lb. 

Rye  bread  . 

35.7% 

9.0% 

.6% 

53.2% 

1.5% 

Calories. 

1,170 

Cake  . 

.  .  . 

19.9 

6.3 

9.0 

63.3 

1.5 

1,630 

Soda  crackers  . 

5.9 

9.8 

9.1 

73.1 

2.1 

1,875 

Sugars,  etc. 

Molasses  . 

.  . 

,  .  , 

70.0 

1,225 

Candy,  plain  . 

.  . 

.  . 

,  , 

96.0 

,  . 

1,680 

Honey  . 

.  .  • 

81.0 

1,420 

Sugar,  granulated  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

100.0 

1,750 

Beans,  dried  . 

.  . 

12.6 

22.5 

1.8 

59.6 

3.5 

1,520 

Beans,  string  . 

7.0% 

8.3.0 

2.1 

.3 

6.9 

.7 

170 

Cabbage  . 

15.0 

77.7 

1.4 

.2 

4.8 

9 

115 

Celery  . 

20.0 

75.6 

.9 

.1 

2.6 

.8 

65 

Corn,  green,  sweet  . 

.  .  . 

75.4 

3.1 

1.1 

19.7 

.7 

440 

Cucumbers  . 

15.0 

81.1 

.7  ■ 

9 

2.6 

.4 

65 

Lettuce  . 

15.0 

80.5 

1.0 

.2 

2.5 

.8 

65 

Onions  . 

10.0 

78.9 

1.4 

.3 

8.9 

.5 

190 

Peas,  shelled  . 

74.6 

7.0 

.5 

16.9 

1.0 

440 

Potatoes  . 

20.6 

62.6 

1.8 

.1 

14.7 

.8 

295 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

20.0 

55.2 

1.4 

.6 

21.9 

.9 

440 

Squash  . . 

50.0 

44.2 

.7 

2 

4.5 

.4 

100 

Tomatoes  . 

.  . 

94.3 

.9 

.4 

3.9 

.5 

100 

Turnips  . 

30.0 

62.7 

.9 

.1 

5.7 

.6 

120 

Vegetables  (canned). 

Baked  beans  . 

.  . 

68.9 

6.9 

2.5 

19.6 

2.1 

000 

Peas  . 

85.3 

3.6 

2 

9.8 

1.1 

2:i5 

Succotash  . 

.  . 

75.9 

3.6 

1.0 

18.6 

.9 

425 
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Vegetable  Food.  Refuse. 

Fruits,  Berries,  etc.  (fresh). 

Apples  .  25.0%! 

Bananas  .  35.0 

Grapes  .  25.0 

Oranges  .  27.0 

Pears  .  10.0 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries  .  5.0 

Watermelons  .  59.4 

Dates  (dried)  .  10.0 

Figs  (dried)  . 

Raisins  .  10.0 

Nuts. 

Almonds  .  45.0 

Cocoanuts  .  48.8 

Filberts  .  52.1 

Hickory  nuts  . , .  62.2 

Pecans  .  53.2 

Peanuts  .  24.5 

Black  walnuts  .  74.1 

Walnuts  (English)  .  58.1 


It  is  seen,  then,  that  meats,  fish,  milk,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  contain  the  most  water  and  refuse;  that  protein  is 
most  abundant  in  the  animal  foods  and  legumes,  and  in  con¬ 
siderable.  quantities  in  certain  cereals ;  that  carbohydrates  are 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  vegetable  products,  and  are  found 
in  considerable  amount  in  milk ;  that  fats  are  found  in  great¬ 
est  quantities  in  animal  foods  and  nuts,  and  that  small 
amounts  of  mineral  matter  are  found  in  all  foods.  The  fuel 
value  varies,  therefore,  within  wide  limits,  being  greatest  in 
those  materials  which  contain  the  most  fat  and  the  least  wa¬ 
ter  and  refuse.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
real  nutritive  value  of  food  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
nutritive  ingredients  that  can  be  made  available  to  the  body  by 
digestion  and  assimilation.  As  has  been  so  well  said,  “We 
live  not  upon  what  we  eat,  but  upon  what  we  digest.” 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  food  of  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  about  92  per  cent  of  the  protein,  95  per  cent  of  the  fats, 
and  about  97  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  are  utilized  by  the 
body.  Animal  foods  are  usually  more  digestible  than  the 
vegetable,  especially  the  protein  they  contain.  It  is  assumed, 
of  course,  that  the  above  statements  are  conditioned  upon  a 
proper  preparation  of  the  foods,  for  a  most  nutritious, 
wholesome  food  may  be  rendered  difficult  of  digestion  and 
its  nutritive  value  greatly  impaired  by  improper  cooking  or 
preparation. 

Price  is  not  a  true  index  of  the  real  quality  or  fuel  value  of 
food.  A  glass  of  pure  milk,  a  slice  of  buttered  bread,  an  egg, 
and  a  dish  of  apple  sauce,  all  costing  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents,  is  a  far  better  meal  for  the  average  person  than  a 
planked  sirloin  beef  steak  costing  $1.50.  In  like  manner  a  sim¬ 
ple  meal  of  bread  and  milk,  with  some  kind  of  fruit  sauce, 
may  be  more  wholesome  for  a  growing  child  than  an  elab¬ 
orate  and  expensive  dinner  at  a  hotel.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  “high  cost  of  living”  has  not  yet  removed  the 
possibility  of  a  wholesome  and  generous  diet  from  even  the 
poorest  paid  laborer. 

Professor  Atwater  lays  down  two  general  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet:  First,  to  choose  those 
things  which  “agree”  with  them,  avoiding  those  things  that 
cannot  be  assimilated  without  harm ;  and  second,  to  use  such 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food  as  will  supply  all  the  nutrients 
the  body  needs,  taking  care  that  the  digestive  functions  are 
not  overburdened  with  superfluous  material  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  cost  of  health  and  strength.  He  declares  that  in  our 
actual  practice  of  eating  we  are  apt  to  be  too  much  influenced 
by  taste,  and  are  prone  to  let  natural  instinct  be  overruled 
by  acquired  appetite,  to  the  neglect  of  the  teachings  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Commenting  on  the  controversy  raised  b-''  faddists  who 
contend  that  two  meals  a  day  is  the  most  healthful  way  to 
live,  Professor  Atwater  submits  the  following: 

“If  the  same  amount  of  food  is  to  be  eaten,  it  is  hard  to  see 
the  advantage  of  two  very  hearty  meals  over  three  ordinary 
ones.  The  best  physiological  evidence  implies  that  moderate 
quantities  of  food,  taken  at  moderate  intervals,  are  more 
easily  and  completely  digested  by  ordinary  people  than  large 
quantities  taken  at  long  intervals.  If  the  food  ordinarily 
taken  is  considered  excessive,  and  the  aim  is  simply  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount,  it  would  seem  more  rational  to  make  all 
the  meals  lighter  than  to  leave  one  out.  The  very  fact  that 
the  custom  of  eating  a  number  of  meals  a  day  has  so  long 
been  almost  universal,  indicates  that  it  must  have  some  ad- 
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Fuel  value 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

hydrates. 

Ash. 

per  lb. 
Calories. 

63.3% 

0.3% 

0.3% 

.4 

10,8%. 

.3% 

190 

48.9 

.8 

14.3 

.6 

260 

58.0 

1.0  "" 

1.2 

14.4 

.4 

295 

93.4 

.6 

.1 

8.5 

.4 

150 

76.0 

.5 

.4 

12.7 

.4 

230 

85.8 

1.0 

12.6 

.6 

220 

85.9 

.9 

.6 

7.0 

.6 

150 

37.5 

2 

.1 

2.7 

.1 

50 

13.8 

F9 

2.5 

70.6 

1.2 

1,275 

18.8 

4.3 

.3 

74.2 

2.4 

1,280 

13.1 

2.3 

3.0 

68.5 

3.1 

1,265 

2.7 

11.5 

30.2 

9.5 

1.1 

1,515 

7.2 

2.9 

25.9 

14.3 

.9 

1,295 

1.8 

7.5 

31.3 

6.2 

1.1 

1,430 

1.4 

5.8 

25.5 

4.3 

.8 

1,145 

1.4 

5.2 

33.3 

6.2 

.7 

1,465 

6.9 

19.5 

29.1 

18.5 

1,775 

.6 

7.2 

14.6 

3.0 

.5 

730 

1.0 

6.9 

26.6 

6.8 

.6 

1,250 

vantages 

which  instinct 

,  based 

upon  experience,  approves  and 

justifies.” 

The  chief  item  in  the  cost  of  living  of  a  large  majority  of 
people  is  the  cost  of  food.  Unfortunately  it  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  true  that  few  people,  even  those  who  wish  to  econo¬ 
mize,  know  very  little  as  to  the  combinations  of  food  which 
are  best  fitted  for  themselves  as  nourishment,  and  have  little 
or  no  information  as  to  the  relation  between  the  nutritive  value 
of  foods  and  their  cost.  One  must  not  only  be  advised  as 
to  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  different  food  products,  but  also 
the  amounts  and  kinds  of  nutritive  ingredients  they  contain. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that,  “the  cheapest  food  is 
that  which  supplies  the  most  nutriment  for  the  least  money, 
and  the  most  economical  food  is  that  which  is  cheapest  and 
at  the  same  time  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  user.” 

The  folowing  table  is  here  given,  estimating  the  economic 
value  of  foods,  which  shows  the  amounts  of  each  in  pounds 
and  the  fuel  value  of  the  same,  expressed  in  calories,  that 
can  be  purchased  for  ten  cents.  These  values  are  based  on 
prices  current  in  Topeka  on  June  20,  1910. 

These  figures  represent  only  the  cost  of  the  food  as  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  market ;  no  account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of 
preparation  or  cooking,  which  in  some  instances  is  of  more 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  than  the  original 
cost  of  the  product. 

A  study  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  market  price  of 
food  is  not  regulated  or  conditioned  upon  its  nutritive  value. 
A  pound  of  protein  or  fat  from  a  tenderloin  or  sirloin  of 
beef  is  no  more  nutritious  than  the  same  amount  from  the 
shoulder  or  round,  yet  it  costs  much  more;  the  agreeableness 
of  food  to  the  palate,  the  current  supply  and  demand,  and 
other  factors  regulate  the  price  rather  than  its  fuel  value. 

The  current  supply  and  demand  of  meats,  dairy  products, 
and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  so  regulated  of 
late  years,  through  the  extensive  system  of  cold  storage,  that 
artificial  conditions  have  been  so  created  as  to  be,  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  “high  cost  of  living,”  which 
is  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  country  to-da}". 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bulletin, 
there  is  now  being  held  in  cold  storage : 

Fourteen  million  cattle. 

Six  million  calves. 

Twenty-five  million  sheep  and  lambs. 

Fifty  million  hogs. 

This  number  is  enough  for  one  entire  animal  for  each 
adult  in  the  United  States,  with  enough  whole  animals  left 
over  to  give  tw'o  to  each  family. 

This  meat  is  being  held  by  the  big  packing  houses  in  558 
cold-storage  plants.  In  addition,  it  is  said  that  in  seventy- 
eight  fish-freezing  plants  in  the  United  States  there  are  fish 
waiting  to  be  doled  out  that  are  valued  at  $25,000,000. 

In  other  cold-storage  plants  during  any  year  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  storage  man’s  own  statistics,  there  are : 

One  billion  eight  hundred  million  eggs. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  pounds  of  butter. 

Fruit  valued  at  $50,000,000. 

Then,  besides,  there  are  millions  of  pounds  of  potatoes  and 
onions,  thousands  of  turtles,  eels,  cases  of  canned  goods,  milk 
butter  and  cheese,  valued  at  $100,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  meat  and  other  food  stuffs  placed  in 
cold  storage  durin"  a  year  at  present  is,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  cold-storage  concerns,  close  to  three  billion 
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FOOD  ECONOMY 

WHAT  TEN  CENTS  WILL  BUY 

AMOUf/TS  OF  ACTUALLY  NUTP/T/VF  lAfCPFD/FPrS  OB - 
TA/PCD  IN  D/FFFP£NT  FOOD  MATFP/ALS  FOP  TCP  CFPTB 

.AMOUNTS  or  NUTJSIONTS  IN  POUNOS;  PUCL  VALUE  IN  CALORICS) 


PROTEIN 


PATS  CAPBONrORATCS  rUEL  VALUE 


FOOD 

MATCP/ALS 


PN/Ce\  POUNDS  or  NUTRIENTS  CALORIES  OE  EUEL 

VA  L  UE  IN  TEN  CENTS  WOR  TN 


,  \ent^ 


POP 

WILL 

POUMB\^l,y 


I  LB.  B  LBS.  3  LBS. 

EOOO  CAL.  AOOO  CAL.  SOOO  CAL. 


CTS.  LBS. 


BFFF,  PDUMD 

18 

.56 

BFFF,S/PlOJM 

gg 

.43 

BFFF,  SPOULDFP 

12.3 

.8 

MUTTON,  LFS 

18 

.36 

POPK,  SALT 

At 

.63 

NAM,  SMOKFD 

- 

.47 

F/SH,  FPFSN 
CODF/SH 


M/LK  B  CrS.  QT. 

Burrrp 


CHFFSF 


FOBS  BD  CrS.DZ.  \  13 


WNFAT  BPFAD  \ 

1 - 

2- 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 !  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

WNFAT  FLDUP 

i  » 

3.33 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  imiiBiili^^ 

CORN  MF A L 

s 

3. 

^^.^'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

OATMFAL 

3 

2. 

BFANS,  NA  VY 

6.23 

1 - ! 

r 

1.6 

^  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

PICF 


FOTATOFS 


SUGAP 


IT  IS  ESTIMjf  TED  THAT  A  MjIN  j/T  MODERATE  MUSCUL.ER  V/OR/C  REQUIRES 
ABOUT  0. 33  POUNDS  OF  PROTEIN  AND  3,  OSO  CAL  DRIES  OF  ENERGY  PER  DAY. 

CALCULATIONS  ARE  BASED  ON  PRICES  CURRENT  IN  TOPEICA  JUNE  30,ISI0. 


The  old  saying  that  “the  best  is  the 
cheapest”  is  not  true  of  food,  although  it 
may  apply  to  many  articles  of  commerce 
such  as  fabrics,  clothing,  etc.  The  plain, 
substantial  food  products,  such  as  the 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  fish,  flour,  milk, 
corn  meal,  oatmeal,  beans  and  potatoes,  are 
as  digestible  and  nutritious  as  are  any  of 
the  costlier  materials  and  much  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  income  of  the  average  American 
citizen. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  1906  quotes  the 
cost  in  cents  per  pound  of  some  of  these 
cereal  foods :  Quaker  Oats,  31.1  cents ; 
Cream  of  Wheat,  8.8;  Grape  Nuts,  14.6; 
Shredded  Whole  Wheat,  15;  Force,  16.5; 
Flaked  Rice,  18.2 ;  Granula,  27.2 ;  and  Prof. 
E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  food  analyst  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  an  article  in  Decem¬ 
ber  Popular  Science  Monthly,  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Quaker  Corn  Flakes,  13.3  cents 
per  package ;  Kellogg’s  Corn  Rakes,  13.3 ; 
Maple  Corn  Flakes,  14.5;  Post  Toasties, 
14.5;  Grape  Sugar  Flakes,  17.8;  Malta  Vita, 
18.4;  Sugar  Corn  Flakes,  20;  Holland 
Husk,  22.8,  and  Puffed  Wheat,  29.1.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bailey  then  comments  as  follows : 
“At  this  rate  a  bushel  of  wheat,  which 
might  be  originally  worth  one  dollar,  would 
when  made  into  a  breakfast  food  cost  the 
housekeeper  from  five  to  twelve  dollars, 
calculating  that  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  is 
available  as  food,  as  is  the  case  in  making 
wheat  flour.  Oatmeal  in  bulk  sells  at  five 
cents  a  pound,  and  simple  preparations  of 
other  grains  at  from  five  to  seven  cents. 

“These  are  a  few  of  the  illustrations  to 
show  ‘where  the  money  goes,’  or  at  least 
‘■ome  of  it,  expended  in  the  ordinary  house¬ 
hold.  Some  of  us  are  living  on  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  the  market,  and  use  them  as  food 
to  furnish  the  proteids  and  carbohydrates 
and  fat  for  daily  consumption.  Instead  of 
using  the  oak  and  maple  and  pine  for  fuel, 
we  are  feeding  the  fire  with  mahogany  and 
Circassian  walnut  and  rare  imported 
w'oods.” 


INDIANA  COLD  STORAGE  RULES. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health, 
in  a  special  meeting  held  here  this 
week,  revised  its  former  list  of  rules 
governing  cold  storage  warehouses 
under  the  new  cold  storage  law,  the 
first  to  be  passed  in  any  of  the  states, 
so  as  to  make  the  temporary  storage 
period  thirty  days,  instead  of  ten,  as 
the  rules  were  previously  drawn.  The 
complete  rples  concerning  cold  storage 


dollars.  These  cattle  and  other  food  supplies  have  been 
bought  when  prices  were  low  and-  stored  to  force  up  prices. 
With  85,000,000  whole  animalsyand  1,800,000,000  eggs,  etc., 
held  indefinitely,  it  is  no  .,wondeb  there  is  a  shortage  in  sup¬ 
ply  and  consequently  high”  prices.  If  ' is  the  old  law'  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand;  only  in  this  case  the  supply  is  short  not 
from  lack  of  production,  but  from  combination  which  en¬ 
ables  the  middleman  to  hold  a  portion  of  the  supply  from 
market  and  so  create  an  artificial  shortage. 

If  the  figures  given  above  are  correct,  and  they  appear  to 
come  from  a  reliable  source,  it  is  evident  that  law  was  needed 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  food  supplies  in  cold  storage  longer^ 
than  a  “reasonable  time.”  Such  laws,  if  enforced,  would 
equalize  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  prevent  the  creation  of  an  artificial  shortage. 

The  statements  so  often  made  by  the  advertisements  of 
breakfast  foods,  that  their  particular  product  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  nutritive  value  not  found  iff  .-the  grain  or  cereal  frorn 
which  it  is  made,  is  on  its  face  entirely  false.  The  retail 
price  of  these  products  is  from  tw'O  to  five  times  the  price 
of  flour  or  meal  made  from  the  same  grains,  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  economy,  therefore,  these  products  have  no  legiti¬ 
mate  ground  for  existence. 


warehouses  are  now  in  efilect  as  follows ; 

For  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  it  is  held 
that  a  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  is  an  establish¬ 
ment  employing  refrigerating  machinery  or  ice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  refrigeration  in  which  goods  are  stored  for  thirty 
days  or  more  at  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahrenheit  or  below. 
The  words,  “for  temporary  protection  only,”  as  used  in  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  holding  of 
food  products  for  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

Goods  placed  in  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses 
which  maintain  rooms  for  temporary  protection  only,  as  de¬ 
fined  in  Rule  1,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  marked,  stamped 
or  tagged.  Such  storage  rooms  shall  keep  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  entry  and  withdrawal  of  all  food  prod¬ 
ucts  stored  therein  for  temporary  protection  only. 

Hotels,  restaurants,  and  all  other  places  of  business  employ¬ 
ing  refrigerating  machinery  or  ice  for  the  purpose  of  refrig¬ 
eration,  whether  for  public  or  for  private  use,  are  hereby 
classed  as  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses,  except  in 
such  instances  where  the  products  stored  therein  arc  held  for 
less  than  thirty  days. 

Goods  held  at  low  temperatures  during  the  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  as  is  the  case  with  lager  beer,  and  meat  products 
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being  cured  in  pickle  or  dry  salt,  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
in  storage  as  defined  by  this  act,  and  need  not  be  stamped. 

All  marking,  stamping  or  tagging  shall  be  plainly  legible 
and  shall  show  the  day,  month  and  year  of  the  date  of  en¬ 
trance  and  removal,  in  letters  and  figures  not  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  height  and  of  a  style  known  as  36  point 
Gothic  No.  8.  The  letters  or  figures  shall  he  in  black  or 
purple  ink,  and  if  the  goods  are  tagged  the  tag  shall  be  se- 
curel}"  fastened  on  the  package  by  tacks,  nails,  strings  or  glue 
in  such  fashion  that  it  cannot  be  detached. 

All  goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  as  described 
in  Section  2  of  the  Act,  shall  be  reported  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  inspected  and  passed  as  suitable  for  food  and 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law,  Chapter 
104,  Acts  1007,  and  the  Sanitary  Food  Law,  Chapter  163, 
Acts  1909,  before  being  withdrawn.  Such  inspection  shall  be 
made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  by 
other  persons  designated  by  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioners  to  make  such  inspection. 

The  following  rules  have  been  adopted  concerning 
the  sale  of  dairy  products : 

Milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  sold  which  is  decomposed,  putrid 
or  rotten  or  which  is  produced  by  sick  or  diseased  cows  or 
by  cows  kept  at  a  dairy  which  is  unclean  and  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  regulating  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  dairies  and  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream,  or  by  cows 
kept  at  a  dairy  which  has  been  condemned  by  an  agent  or 
inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  by  a  county,  city 
or  town  health  officer,  during  such  period  of  condemnation. 

Butter,  cheese  and  other  milk  products  shall  not  be  manu¬ 
factured  for  sale  from  milk  produced  at  a  dairy  which  has 
been  condemned  by  an  agent  or  inspector  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  or  by  a  county,  city  or  town  health  officer,  during 
such  period  of  condemnation. 

The  attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Department  has 
been  called  to  shipments  of  fruit  acids  into  the  state, 
and  an  inquiry  is  now  under  way  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  of  the  shipments,  which,  dealers  are  being  told, 
will  serve  just  as  well  as  the  fruit  juices,  while  costing- 
only  one  dollar  for  a  gallon  and  a  half  jar.  The  de¬ 
partment’s  examination  thus  far  indicate  that  the  prep¬ 
aration  is  chiefly  dilute  acid  of  common  type,  that  can 
he  manufactured  for  less  than  seven  cents  a  gallon. 
The  investigation  is  being  made  with  a  view  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  dealers  under  the  Federal  Food  and  IDrugs 
Act. 


Proceedings 

of  the 

Fourteenth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments 

Carefully  compiled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Complete  and  accurate.  All  ad¬ 
dresses,  discussions,  etc.,  unabridged. 


Price,  $1.00  per  Copy 

(Edition  Limited) 


Address 

W.  M.  ALLEN,  Secretary 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  creamy  delicacy  of  Kingsford  s  Corn 
Starch  desserts  is  exactly  the  right  contrast  for 
the  tart  of  fresh  fruits  and  berries.  The 
combination  is  refreshing  to  the  eye  and  the 
palate.  Besides,  one  box  of  berries  will  serve 
the  whole  family  when  used  with  a  Kings- 
ford’s  custard  or  Blanc  Mange.  > 

As  a  careful  housewife  you  will  look  to 
the  quality  of  the  berries,  but  how  about 
the  quality  of  the  custard  or  Blanc  Mange> 

.  The  entire  success  of  these  desserts  depends^, 
upon  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  the 
^  cwn  starch. 

Kingsford’s  has  meant  supreme  quality, 
in  com  starch  for  over  sixty  years.  Yet 
women  will  accept  inferior  substitutes  or  , 
low-grade  corn  starches  and  pay  the 

same  price  as  for  JGngsfqrd’s.  You  doubt¬ 
less  ask  for  Kingdord’s,  why  not  insist 
.  y  on  ':  ,,gett3ttg  it? 

KINGSFORD’S  PUDDING— 3  cups  scalded  milk,  6  level 
tablespopos  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch,  cup  cold  milk,  %  cup 
sugar,  %  leaspoonful  salt,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Mix 
cornstarch  with  cold  mflk.  Stir  the  scalded  milk  into  this 
mixture,  return  to  double  boiler  and  stir  constantly  ifll  it  thickens. 
Cbok  %hl  minutes.  Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt. 
Add  to  corn  starch  mixture  and  cook  one  minute  longer.  Take 
from  fire  and  add  vanilla,  Ssrve  cold  with  cream  and  sugar 
and  berries.  (Serves  six  persons.) 

Send  for  Cook  BookOO— 168  of  the  best  recipes  you  ever 
tried,  /t's/rcc— just  send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  kingsford  Sc  son 

Starch  Company,  Snccesuors 

-  08weg0,  N.Y. 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 


W  Make 

^  Your  Soda  Fountain  ■ 

A  Summer  Resort  W 

Look  on  your  soda  fountain  as  an  asset  that  can  be  made  one  of 
the  biggest  producers  in  your  business.  Don’t  be  satisfied  to  just 
serve  people  who  ask  for  a  drink  — make  them  want  to  come  in 
and  get  one.  Make  it  look  cool,  fresh,  inviting— give  it  a  “summer 
resort”  look.  This  is  how— 

Put  In  Your  Stock  of 


The  one  beverage  with  the  real  summer  resort  breeziness, 
freshness  and  vigor— a  trip  to  the  seaside  in  every  glass. 

Let  us  help  to  make  your  fountain  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

It  won’t  be  long  before  people  will  appreciate  the  difference 
^  —what  you’re  doing  to  cool,  refresh  and  rest  them.  They’ll 
^  come  in  for  Coca-Cola— they’ll  come  for  the  summer  re-  ^ 
sort  joy.  Why,  it  will  make  the  drinks  taste  better  to 
them,  and  you  will  get  the  credit  of  serving 
them  better.  . 

Get  Busy  Now 

Order(from  yourjobber)to-day 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Send  for  ^ 

our  interest- 
ing  booklet, 
“The  Truth 
About  Coca-Cola 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca  -  Cola 


1  1  Ij 

1 


i 
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The  Iuxury  Of  A  IakeTrip 

Where  will  you  spend  your  summer  vacation? 
Why  not  enjoy  the  charms  of  our  Inland  Seas,  the 
most  pleasant  and  economical  outing  in  America? 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports;  three  trips  weekly  between  Toledo,  Cleveland 
and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  1 5th  to  Sep¬ 
tember  10th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and 
Goderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip. — Special  Day  Trips 
Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July  and 
August.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 
Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H.  McMillan,Pres.  A.A.  Schantz,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 


Wafer 

[  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Ji  Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  Ashing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Msk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 
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Breakfast  Syrup 


the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 


PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford*  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS.  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

o^PET 

BRAND 

Ivaporiteii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinow 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Armours 


The  above  name  on  food  productions  is  a 
sure  sign  of  merit  and  reliability. 

Every  Armour  product  must  equal  in  good¬ 
ness  and  purity  every  other  Armour  product. 

Years  of  watchful  endeavor  and  effort  have 
been  spent  to  bring  about  the  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  that  characterizes  our  goods. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  business  economy  we 
could  not  afford  to  allow  this  quality  to  waver 
or  deteriorate. 

The  government's  ’efforts  to  secure  a  uniform 
degree  of  purity  in  food  products  are  no  more 
diligent  than  ours  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
present  high  quality  of  Armour  goods. 

Our  goal  is  a  standard  of  goodness  far  beyond 
government  requirements. 

ARMOUR  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 

and 

Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 


Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South” 


•  ,  ■  j 


1 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton" 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — ^just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


<5  •  I 


Wide-Awake  Pealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW— CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  :i  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


MKING 

PVWDOl 

A  Cream  of  T artar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


CORN  BREAD 
MUFFINS  and  BUNS 

are  Rich  and  Delicious  when  made  with 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 


Send  for 

Our  Recipe  Book. 
BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

“Leaders  of  Quality" 
^EsL  1857  New 


ACoNoeNSEO  'f  - 

SiT-^W  Vj^RK, 


PROF.  THEOBALD  SMITH 

Member  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

bre:e:n  s.  Kennedy 

12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


PASSED  STATE  FOOD,  DAIRY,  DRUG  AND 

SANITARY  LAWS 


CALIFORNIA 


Regulating  the  Sale  of  Cold  Storage  Eggs  and  Butter, 
a  Penalty  for  the  Violation  Thereof. 

The  people  of  tlie  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows ; 

Section  1.  Every  person,  lirm,  company  or  corporation, 
who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  cold  storage  eggs  or  butter, 

AN 

To  prevent  the  Importation  of  Neat  Cattle  for  Dairy 
the  State  of  California. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  importation  of  neat  cattle  for  dairy  or 
breeding  purposes  into  the  State  of  California  is  herelw  pro¬ 
hibited,  excepting  when  such  cattle  are  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  a  veterinarian  whose  competency  and  re¬ 
liability  are  certified  to  by  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
control  of  live  stock  sanitarr-  work  in  the  state  from  whence 
such  cattle  came,  or  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
inspection  issued  by  a  veterinary  inspector  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  department  of  agriculture,  certifying  that 
such  cattle  have  been  examined  and  subjected  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  and  are  free  from  disease. 

Sec.  2.  Ever}'  person,  company,  corporation,  their  agents 
and  servants,  are  hereby  prohibited  from  bringing  into  the 
.State  of  California  an}'  neat  cattle  for  dairy  or  breeding  pur- 


Represented  to  be  Fresh  Eggs  and  Butter,  and  Fixing 


as  and  for  fresh  eggs  or  butter,  or  who  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever  represents  the  same  to  he  fresh  eggs  or  Initter  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  G,  1011. 

ACT 

or  Breeding  Purposes  Affected  With  Tuberculosis^Into 


poses  unless  such  cattle  are  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
inspection  as  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act.  The 
certificate  of  inspection  as  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this 
act  shall  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be 
attached  to  the  bill  of  lading  when  such  cattle  are  transported 
in  railroad  trains  or  steamboats,  and  the  other  copy,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  record  of  the  tulterculin  test  or  tests,  shall  be 
mailed  to  the  state  veterinarian  of  the  State  of  California  on 
the  day  the  shipment  is  made. 

Sec.  d.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punuished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
si.x  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  March  7,  1911. 


AN  ACT 


To  Regulate  fhe  Sale  of  Eggs  and  Butter  That  Have  Been  in  Cold  Storage  for  a  Longer  Period  Than  Three 
Months,  Requiring  the  Labeling  Thereof  by  All  Persons  Selling  or  Offering  the  Same  For  Sale,  Empow¬ 
ering  and  Directing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  Make  Rules  and  Regulations  to  Carry  This  Act  Into 


Effect  and  Fixing  Penalties  for  the  Violation  of  the 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows; 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  words  “per¬ 
son,  firm,  company  or  corporation”  shall  include  wholesalers 
retailers,  jobbers,  and  every  place  where  eggs  or  butter  that 
have  been  in  cold  storage  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
months  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 


Same,  or  Any  of  the  Provisions. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  who 
sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  eggs  or  butter  that  has  been  in 
cold  storage  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  shall 
l)efore  so  doing  cause  to  be  stamped,  marked  or  branded  upon 
all  sides  of  each  receptacle  holding  and  containing  the  same 
in  black-faced  letters  two  inches  in  length  the  period  of  time 
(hiring  which  the  same  have  been  in  cold  storage. 


o 
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Sec.  •‘5.  That  ever\  person,  linn,  company  or  corporation 
selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  cold  storage  eggs  or  butter, 
shall  display  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  or  their  salesroom, 
a  sign  bearing  the  words  “Cold  storage  eggs  or  butter  sold 
here’’  in  black-faced  letters  not  less  than  six  inches  in  length, 
upon  a  white  ground. 

Sec,  4.  Every  person,  lirm,  company  or  corporation,  who 
shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  is 


guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
a  fine  of  $250.1)0  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  The  state  board  of  health  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
this  act  into  effect. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediateli". 

Approved  March  14,  1911.  » 


AN  ACT 

To  Establish  a  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  State  of  California;  to  Regulate  Weights  and 
Measures  and  Weighing  and  Measuring  Instruments  and  Devices  and  Providing  for  the  Inspection  and 
Sealing  Thereof;  To  Prevent  the  Use  and  Sale  of  False  Weights  and  Measures  and  Weighing  and  Meas¬ 
uring  Instruments  and  Devices;  To  Prevent  the  Sale  of  Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandise  by  False  Weight 
or  ^Ieasure;  Authorizing  Counties,  Incorporated  Cities,  Incorporated  Towns,  and  Incorporated  Cities 
and  Counties  of  the  State  of  California  to  Appoint  Sealers  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  to  Define  the 
Powers  and  Duties  of  Such  Sealers;  To  Provide  Penalties  for  Violation  of  the  Provisions  of  This  Act 
Relating  to  the  Foregoing  and  for  the  Admission  in  Evidence  of  Copies  of  the  State’s  Standard  of 
Weights  and  Measures  Furnished  Under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act. 


The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section.  1.  The  standard  of  weights  and  measures  received 
from  the  United  States  under  a  resolution  of  congress  ap¬ 
proved  June  14,  1830,  and  such  new  weights  and  measures 
as  shall  be  received  from  the  United  States  as  standard 
weights  and  measures  in  addition  thereto  or  renewal  thereof, 
and  such  as  shall  be  procured  by  the  state  in  conformity 
therewith  and  certified  by  tbe  national  bureau  of  standards, 
shall  be  the  state  standards,  by  which  all  county  and  munici¬ 
pal  standards  of  weights  and  measures  shall  be  tried,  proved 
and  sealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  weights  and  measures  referred  to  in  section 
one  of  this  act  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  a 
safe  and  suitable  place  in  his  office,  from  which  they  shall 
not  be  removed  except  for  repairs  or  for  certification.  He 
shall  maintain  said  standards  of  the  state  in  good  order  and 
shall  submit  them  at  least  once  in  ten  years  to  the  national 
bureau  of  standards  for  certification. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  of  state,  upon  request  of  any  county, 
incorporated  city,  or  incorporated  town,  or  incorporated  city 
and  county  shall  furnish  to  said  county,  incorporated  city,  in¬ 
corporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and  county  copies  of 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  this  state.  All  such 
copies  furnished  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  first  be 
tried  and  accurately  proved  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  shall 
be  sealed  and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  stamped 
with  the  letter  “C.”  Such  copies  shall  be  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  incorporated  city,  incorporated  town 
or  incorporated  city  and  county  requiring  the  same.  Copies 
furnished  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  need  not  be 
of  the  same  material  or  construction  as  the  standards  of  the 
state,  but  such  copies  may  be  furnished  in  any  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  or  construction  that  the  secretary  of  state  may  specify. 

Sec.  4.  The  respective  counties,  incorporated  cities,  incor¬ 
porated  towns  and  incorporated  cities  and  counties  of  the 
state  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  sealers  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Sec.  5.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  sealers  of  weights  and 
measures  of  the  various  counties  of  the  state  shall  extend 
over  the  entire  territorial  limits  of  the  counties  appointing 
such  officers,  except  in  the  incorporated  cities  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  towns  that  have  appointed  or  ipay  appoint  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  appointed 
by  the  various  incorporated  cities,  incorporated  towns  and  in¬ 
corporated  cities  and  counties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  extend  over  the  entire  territorial  limits  of  the  incorpor¬ 
ated  city  or  incorporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and  bounty 
appointing  such  officer. 

Any  county,  incorporated  city,  incorporated  town  or  incor¬ 
porated  city  and  county  appointing  a  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  fix  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  such  officer  and  may  provide  deputies  for  such 
officer  and  fix  their  compensation._ 

Any  county,  incorporated  city,  incorporated  town  or  incor¬ 
porated  city  and  county _  appointing  _  sealers  of  weights  and 
measures  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  rnay  also  prescribe 
duties  to  be  performed  by  such  officer  in  addition  to  the  duties 
prescribed  by  this  act,  but  no  additional  duties  can  be  pre¬ 
scribed  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  various  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  provisions  oi  this  act  shall  have  charge  of 
and  take  possession  of  the  copies  of  the  standards  of  weights 


and  measures  of  the  state  procured  from  the  secretary  of 
state  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  three  of 
this  act. 

The  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  shall,  every  two  years, 
cause  to  be  proved  and  tested  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  so  prove  and 
test,  copies  of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  of  the 
state  furnished  the  secretary  of  state  under  the  foregoing 
provisions.  If  any  of  the  copies  of  the  weights  and  measures 
so  tested  shall  be  found  to  be  incorrect  the  same  shall  be 
adjusted  if  the  same  are  susceptible  of  being  adjusted,  but  if 
the  same  are  not  susceptible  of  being  adjusted  new  copies 
shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  county  or  incor¬ 
porated  city  or  incorporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and 
county  requiring  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  In  any  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  any  copy  of  the  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  of  the  state  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
upon  the  trial  and  such  copies  shall  conclusively  be  deemed 
true  and  correct. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  sealers  of  weights  and 
measures  to  carefully  preserve  all  copies  of  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  of  the  state  furnished  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  and  to  keep  the  same  in  a  safe  and  suit¬ 
able  place  when  not  actually  in  use. 

Sec.  9.  Every  person  using  or  keeping  for  use  or  having 
or  offering  for  sale  weights,  scales,  beams,  measures  of  every 
kind,  instruments  or  mechanical  device  for  measurement,  and 
tools,  appliances  or  accessories  connected  with  any  or  all 
such  instruments  or  measures  within  a  county,  incorporated 
city,  incorporated  town,  or  incorporated  city  and  county  in 
which  there  has  been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  shall,  within  three 
months  after  the  appointment  of  such  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures,  cause  all  such  weights,  scales,  beams,  measures  of 
every  kind,  instruments  or  mechanical  device  for  measure¬ 
ment,  and  tools,  appliances  or  accessories  connected  with  any 
or  all  such  instruments  or  measures  used,  kept  for  use  or  had 
or  offered  for  sale  by  him,  to  be  sealed  and  marked  by  the 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  county,  incorporated 
city,  incorporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and  county  in 
which  the  same  are  used,  kept  for  use  or  kept  or  offered  for 
sale. 

Sec.  10.  No  weight,  scale,  beam,  measure  of  any  kind,  in¬ 
strument  or  mechanical  device  for  measurement,  and  tools, 
appliances  or  accessories  connected  with  any  or  all  such  in¬ 
struments- or  measures  shall  be  used,  kept  for  use,  sold,  offered 
for  sale  or  kept  for  sale  in  any  county,  incorporated  city,  in¬ 
corporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and  county  in  which 
there  is  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  in  which  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  in  office  in  such  county,  incorporated  city,  incor¬ 
porated  town  or  incorporated  city  and  county  a  scaler  of 
weights  and  measures  for  three  months,  unless  such  weight, 
scale,  beam,  measure  of  any  kind,  instrument  or  mechanical 
device  for  measurement,  and  tools,  appliances  or  accessories 
connected  with  any  or  all  such  instruments  or  measures  has 
been  sealed  and  tested  as  herein  provided. 

_  Sec._  11.  Where  any  weight,  scale,  beam,  measure  of  any 
kind,  instrument  or  mechanical  device  for  measurement,  and 
tools,  appliances,  or  accessories  connected  with  any  or  all 
such  instruments  or  measurements  have  been  tested  and  found 
correct  by  any  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  appointed 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same  may  be  used,  kept 
for  use,  offered  for  sale,  sold,  or  kept  for  sale^  within  any 
county,  incorporated  city,  incorporated  town  or  incorporated 
city  and  county  of  this  state  without  any  further  test. 

Any  weight,  scale,  beam,  measure  of  any  kind,  instrument 
or*  mechanical  device  for  measurement,  and  tools,  appliances 
or  accessories  connected  with  any  or  all  such  instruments  oi 
measures,  which  have  been  tested  and  sealed  and  certified 
to  as  correct  by  the  national  bureau  of  standards,  may  be 
kept  for  sale,  sold  or  offered  for  sale  without  being  first  tested 
and  sealed  by  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  as  in  this  act 
provided.  But  all  such  weights,  scales,  beams,  measures  of 
any  kind,  instruments  or  mechanical  devices  for  measure¬ 
ment.  and  tools,  appliances  or  accessories  connected  with  any 
or  all  such  instruments  or  measures  shall  always  be  subject 
to  inspection  as  herein  provided,  notwithstanding  that  the 
same  have  been  tested  and  sealed  either  by  a  sealer  of  w'eights 
and  measures  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  by 
the  national  bureau  of  standards. 

Sec.  12.  Any  scale,  beam  or  mechanical  device  for  weigh¬ 
ing  or  measuring,  which  after  being  sold  and  before  being 
used  for  weighing,  must  be  assembled  or  set  up,  may  be  sold, 
kept  for  sale,  or  offered  for  sale  without  being  first  tested 
and  sealed  as  in  this  act  provided  :  but  such  scale,  beam,  or 
mechanical  device  for  weighing  or  measuring  must  before 
being  used  for  weighing  or  measuring  be  tested  and  sealed 
as  in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  13.  Upon  a  written  request  of  any  resident  of  a 
county,  incorporated  city,  incorporated  towm  or  incorporated 
city  and  county  in  which  there  has  been  appointed  a  sealer  ot 
weights  and  measures  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  such  county,  incorporated 
city,  incorporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and  county  shall 
test  or  cause  to  be  tested,  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable, 
the  weights,  scales,  beams,  measures  of  any  kind,  instruments 
or  mechanical  device  for  measurement,  tools,  appliances  or 
accessories  connected  with  any  or  all  such  instruments  or 
measures  used  in  buying  or  selling  by  the  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  designated  in  such  request.  Upon  the  written 
request  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  using,  having  for 
use,  selling,  keeping  or  offering  for  sale  any  weight,  scale, 
beam,  measure  or  any  kind  of  instrument  or  mechanical  device 
for  measurement,  tools,  appliances  or  accessories  connected 
with  any  or  all  such  instruments  or  measures,  in  any  county, 
incorporated  city,  incorporated  town,  or  incorporated  city 
and  county  in  which  there  has  been  appointed  a  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  such  county,  incorporated 
city,  incorporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and  county  shall 
test  or  cause  to  be  tested,  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable, 
the  weights,  scales,  beams,  measures  of  any  kind,  instrument 
or  mechanical  device  for  measurement,  tools,  appliances  or 
accessories  connected  with  any  or  all  such  instruments  or 
measures  belonging  to  or  used  by  such  person,  firm,  or  cor¬ 
poration,  providing  that  such  written  request  shall  not_  relieve 
the  person,  firm  or  corporation  making  it  from  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  responsibility  provided 
in  this  act  for  using,  keeping  for  use,  selling  or  offering  to  sell, 
or  keeping  for  sale,  any  false  weight,  scale,  beam,  measure  of 
any  kind,  instrument  or  mechanical  device  for  measurement, 
tools,  appliances  or  accessories  connected  with  any  or  all  such 
instruments  or  measures. 

Sec.  14.  The  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  shall,  with¬ 
in  his  county,  incorporated  city,  incorporated  town  or  incor¬ 
porated  city  and  county,  inspect,  test,  try  and  ascertain 
if  they  are  correct  all  weights,  scales,  beams,  measures  of  any 
kind,  instruments  or  mechanical  devices  for  measurements, 
and  tools,  appliances,  or  accessories  connected  with  any  or  all 
such  instruments  or  measures,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
sold,  or  used  or  employed  within  the  respective  county,  in¬ 
corporated  city,  incorporated  town  or  incorporated  city  and 
county  by  any  proprietor,  agent,  lessee  or  employe  in  proving 
the  size,  quantity,  extent,  area  or  measurement  of  quantities, 
things,  produce,  articles  for  distribution  or  consumption  of¬ 
fered  or  submitted  by  such  person  or  persons  for  sale,  hire  or 
award ;  and  he  shall  have  the  power  to  and  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  weight  or  measure  packages  or  amounts  of  commodi¬ 
ties  of  whatsoever  kind  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  offered 
for  sale  or  sold  or  in  the  process  of  delivery  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  same  contains  the  amount  represented 
and  whether  they  are  being  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  a  man¬ 
ner  in  accordance  with  the  law.  He  shall,  at  least  twice  in  each 
year,  or  as  much  oftener  as  he  deems  necessary,  see  that  the 
weights,  measures  and  all  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus, 
used  in  his  respective  county,  incorporated  city,  incorporated 
town  or  incorporated  city  and  county,  are  correct.  He  may, 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  general  per¬ 


formance  of  his  duty,  enter  or  go  into  or  upon,  and  without 
formal  warrant,  any  stand,  place,  building  or  premises  or  stop 
any  vendor,  peddler,  junk  dealer,  driver  of  a  coal  wagon,  ice 
wagon  or  delivery  wagon  or  any  dealer  whatsoever,  and  if 
necessary,  require  him  to  proceed  to  some  place  which  the 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  may  specify  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  proper  tests. 

Sec.  If).  Whenever  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  finds 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  statutes  relating  to  weights  and 
measures  he  shall  cause  the  violator  to  be  prosecuted. 

Sec.  1().  Whenever  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  com¬ 
pares  weights  and  measures  or  weighing  or  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  and  finds  that  they  correspond,  or  causes  them  to 
correspond  to  the  standard  in  his  possession,  he  shall  seal  or 
mark,  under  his  name,  such  weight  or  measure  or  weighing 
or  measuring  instrument  with  an  appropriate  device  showing 
that  the  weight  or  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  instru¬ 
ment  is  correct  and  the  date  of  the  inspection,  which  device 
shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  seen. 

He  shall  condemn  and  seize  and  may  destroy  incorrect 
weights  and  measures  and  weighing  and  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  which  can  not  be  repaired,  but  any  weight,  measure  or 
weighing  or  measuring  instrument  which  shall  be  found  to  be 
incorrect,  but  which  can  be  repaired,  he  shall  cause  to  be 
marked  with  a  tag  or  other  suitable  device  with  the  words 
“Out  of  order.”  The  owners  or  users  of  any  wheights  or 
measures  or  weighing  or  measuring  instruments  w’bich  have 
been  marked  “Out  of  order,”  as  in  this  section  provided,  shall 
have  the  same  repaired  or  corrected  within  ten  days,  but  un¬ 
til  the  same  have  been  repaired  or  corrected  and  tested  as 
herein  provided  the  owners  or  users  thereof  may  neither  use 
or  dispose  of  the  same  in  any  way,  but  shall  hold  the  same  at 
the  disposal  of  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures.  When 
the  same  have  been  repaired  or  corrected  the  owner  or  user 
thereof  shall  notify  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and 
the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  shall  again  test  and  prove 
the  weight,  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  instrumpit 
which  has  been  found  incorrect  and  marked  as  in  this  section 
provided,  and  until  such  weight,  measure  or  w^eighing  or 
measuring  instrument  has  been  inspected  by  the  sealer  of 
weights  and  measuers  and  found  correct  the  same  shall  not 
be  used. 

Any  person  who  removes  or  obliterates  any  tag  or  device 
with  the  words  “Out  of  order”  or  any  tag,  mark,  seal  or  de¬ 
vice  placed  upon  any  weight,  measure  or  w'eighing  or  measur¬ 
ing  instrument,  as  in  this  act  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

When  any  weight,  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  in¬ 
strument  has  been  repaired  and  corrected,  as  in  this  section 
provided,  and  has  been  inspected  and  found  correct  by  the 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  as  in  this  section  provided, 
the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  shall  remove  the  tag  or 
device  with  the  words  “Out  of  order”  and  shall  seal  and  mark 
such  weight,  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  instrument  in 
the  manner  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  17.  Any  person  who,  by  himself,  or  his  employe  or 
agent  or  as  the  employe  or  agent  of  another,  shall  use,  in  the 
buying  or  selling  of  any  commodity,  or  retain  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  false  weight  or  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring 
instrument,  or  use  or  retain  in  his  possession  any  weight 
or  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  instrument  in 
any  count}^  incorporated  city,  incorporated  town  or 
incorporated  city  and  county  in  which  there  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  has  not  been  sealed  by  a 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  within  one  year,  or  w’ho  shall 
dispose  of  any  condemned  weight  or  measure  or  weighing 
or  measuring  instrument  contrary  to  law,  or  any  person  who, 
by  himself,  or  his  employe  or  agent,  or  as  the  employe  or 
agent  of  another,  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  have  in  his 
possession  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  any  device  or  instrument 
to  be  used  to  or  calculated  to  falsify  any  weight  or  measure, 
and  any  person  who,  by  himself  or  his  employe  or  agent, 
or  as  the  employe  or  agent  of  another,  shall  sell  or  offer  or 
expose  for  sale  any  commodity,  produce,  article  or  thing  in  a 
less  quantity  that  that  he  represents  it  to  be  or  contain,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  18.  A  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  official  duties,  shall  have  the  same  powers  as 
are  possessed  by  police  officers  of  this  state. 

Sec.  19.  Any  person  who  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  in  any 
way  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  20.  No  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  exhibit  any 
weight,  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  instrument  of  an}^ 
kind,  or  appliances  or  accessories  connected  with  any  or  all 
of  such  instruments  or  measures  which  is  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  control,  to  any  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  with- 
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in  the  territorial  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  same  to 
he  inspected  and  examined  by  the  scaler  of  weights  and 
measures. 

.Sec.  21.  No  person,  by  himself,  or  his  employe  or  agent, 
or  as  a  proprietor  or  manager,  shall  refuse  to  exhibit  any 
article,  commodity,  produce  or  thing  being  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  at  a  given  weight  or  quantity,  or  ordinarily  so  sold,  to  a 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  within  the  territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  such  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  purpose  oi 
allowing  the  same  to  be  tested  and  proved  as  to  the  quantity 
therein  contained  by  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures. 

Sec.  22.  Ifvery  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  carefully  keep  a  record 
of  all  tests  made  by  him,  of  all  measures  or  weights  and  of 
all  weighing  or  measuring  instruments  which  have  been 
tested  and  found  correct,  or  which  have  been  tested  and  found 
incorrect,  of  all  arrests  made  by  him  for  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  all  of  his  official  acts,  which 
record  shall  always  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  28.  Any  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  who  willfully 
neglects  to  perform  any  of  his  duties,  as  provided  b}'  this 
act,  may  be  removed  by  the  same  power  which  appointed  him 
and  the  said  appointing  power  shall  be  sole  judge  of  the 
existence  of  the  cause  of  such  removal. 

Any  sealer  who  shall  seal  any  weight,  measure,  balance 
or  apparatus  before  first  testing  and  making  the  same  con¬ 
form  with  the  authorized  standard,  or  who  shall  condemn 
•nnv  weight,  measure,  balance  or  apparatus  without  first  test¬ 
ing  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  24.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  25.  The  word  “person,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  person,  firm  or  corporation. 

Sec.  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers,  directors  and 
managers  of  corporations,  whose  respective  corporations  use 


or  keep  for  use  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  weights,  measures 
or  weighing  or  measuring  instruments  which  are  subject  fo 
inspection  l)y  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  on  behalf  of  their  respective  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers,  directors  and 
managers  of  corporations,  whose  respective  corporations  of¬ 
fer  for  sale  or  keep  for  sale  any  commodity,  produce,  article 
or  thing  which  is  subject  to  inspection  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  corporations.  In  case  any  corporation  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  officers,  directors 
and  managers  of  the  same  shall  be  responsible  for  such  viola¬ 
tion  and  shall  be  ,guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  27.  Two  or  more  counties  of  this  state  may,  by  agree¬ 
ment,  appoint  one  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  may 
fix  his  compensation  and  provide  for  his  deputies  and  fix 
their  compensation.  A  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  so 
appointed  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  counties  appointing 
him.  In  case  two  or  more  counties  appoint  a  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures  shall  perform  the  duties  and  have 
the  powers  of  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  appointed  un¬ 
der  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  28.  Any  county  or  counties,  incorporated  city,  incor¬ 
porated  town  or  incorporated  city  and.  county  appointing  a 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  provide  the  fees  or  charges  that  may  be  exacted  by 
tbe  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  sealing  and  making 
each  weight,  measure  or  weighing  or  measuring  instrument 
and  ma3"  provide  for  the  proper  dispositon  of  such  fees  and 
charges. 

Sec.  29.  All  acts  and  laws  and  parts  of  acts  and  laws  in 
conflict  with  the,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  this,  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  18,  1911. 


AN  ACT 

To  Prevent  the  Manufacture  or  Sale  of  Dairy  Products  From  Unhealty  Animals,  or  That  Are  Produced 
Under  Unsanitary  Conditions;  To  Prevent  Deception  or  Fraud  in  the  Production  and  Sale  of  Dairy 
Products,  and  in  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Renovated  Butter  aud  Oleomargarine;  To  License  the 
Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Renovated  Butter,  and  Oleomargarine;  To  Regulate  the  Business  of  Produc¬ 
ing,  Buying  and  Selling  Dairy  Products,  Oleomargarine,  Renovated  or  Imitation  Butter  and  Cheese;  To 
Provide  for  the  Enforcement  of  Its  Provisions  and  for  the  Punishment  of  Violations  Thereof,  and 
Appropriating  Money  Therefor  and  to  Repeal  Section  17  of  An  Act  Approved,  March  4,  1897,  Entitled 
“An  Act  to  Prevent  Deception  in  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  to  Secure  Its 
Enforcement,  and  to  Appropriate  Money  Therefor,”  And  to  Repeal  All  Acts  and  Parts  of  Acts 
Inconsistent  With  This  Act. 


■Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation,  by  themselves 
or  their  agents  or  employes,  shall  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or 
offer  for  sale,  or  shall  exchange,  present,  or  deliver  to  ain.' 
creamery,  cheese  factory,  milk  condensing  factory,  or  other 
buyer  or  consumer  of  milk  or  milk  products,  any  unclean,  un¬ 
wholesome,  stale,  or  impure  milk,  cream,  butter  or  condensed 
nr  evaporated  milk,  or  other  article  produced  from  such  milk 
or  cream,  neither  shall  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  by  themselves  or  their  agents  or  employes,  sell,  expose 
for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  exchange,  present  or  deliver 
to  any  consumer,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  milk  condensing 
factory,  or  any  other  buyer  or  consumer,  any  milk,  cream, 
initter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  or  other  products  manufactured 
therefrom,  which  has  been  produced  in  or  by  a  dairy,  or  fac¬ 
tory  of  dairy  products,  or  that  is  or  has  been  handled  in  an\' 
store  or  depot,  that  is  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  that  is 
])roduced  from  cows  affected  by  any  disease,  or  from  cows 
within  five  days  after  or  fifteen  days  preceding  parturition. 

Sec.  2.  A  dairy  shall  be  deemed  unsanitary  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  among  other  causes  that  render  milk,  or 
products  made  therefrom,  unclean,  impure,  and  unhealthy,  in 
the  following  cases : 

(a)  If  the  drinking  water  is  stagnant,  polluted  with  manure, 
urine,  drainage,  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

(b)  If  the  yards  or  enclosures  are  filthy  or  unsanitary  or  if 
any  part  of  such  yards  or  enclosures,  other  than  pastures,  are 
made  the  depositories  of  manure  in  heaps  or  otherwise  where 
it  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  decaj'. 

(c)  If  a  suitable  milk  house  or  room  is  not  provided  and 
maintained,  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies  and  insects,  or 
the  purpose  of  cooling,  mixing,  canning,  and  keeping  the  milk. 
Said  milk  house  or  room,  shall  not  be  located  in  or  be  a  part 
of  any  residence,  or  dwelling  house,  or  any  barn  or  poultry 
house,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

(  d)  If  any  milk  or  cream  shall  be  cooled,  stored,  mixed. 


canned,  or  kept  in  any  room  or  place  which  is  occupied  by 
any  person  or  persons  as  a  sleeping  or  living  apartment,  or 
occupied  by  horses,  cows,  hogs  or  other  animals,  or  fowls  of 
any  kind,  and  if  the  milk  shall  not  be  cooled  to  as  low  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  practicable  within  one  hour  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cows. 

(e)  If  any  urinal,  privy  vault,  open  cesspool,  horse  stable, 
pig  pen,  stagnant  water,  accumulation  of  manure  or  other  filth 
shall  be  permitted  within  100  feet  of  any  such  milk  house  or 
room,  or  within  50  feet  of  any  cow  stalls  or  stanchions  or 
other  place  where  milking  is  done. 

(f)  If  the  walls  become  soiled  with  manure,  urine  or  other 
filth. 

(g)  If  to  the  interior  of  cattle  stables,  barns,  milking  .sheds, 
milk  house  or  room,  an  application  of  lime  whitewash  is  not 
made  at  least  once  in  two  years,  or  oftener  if  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  agent  of  the  state  dairy  bureau  it  is  needed,  or  if 
in  the  mangers,  or  other  receptacles  from  which  cows  are  fed, 
decaying  food  or  other  material  is  allowed  to  accumulate. 

(h)  If  the  pails,  cans,  bottles  or  other  containers  of  milk,  or 
its  products,  or  the  strainers,  coolers  or  other  utensils  coming 
in  contact  with  the  milk  or  its  products,  are  not  sterilized  by 
boiling  water  or  superheated  steam  each  and  every  time  the 
same  are  used. 

(i)  If  the  person  or  wearing  apparel  of  the  dairyman,  his 
employes,  or  other  persons,  who  come  in  contact  with  milk 
and  its  products,  are  soiled  or  not  washed  from  time  to  time 
with  reasonable  frequency. 

Sec.  3.  A  creamery  or  any  factory  of  dairy  products,  or 
any  story,  depot  or  other  place  where  milk  is  handled  or  kept 
for  sale,  shall  be  deemed  unsanitary  under  the  meaning  of 
this  act,  among  other  causes  that  render  milk,  or  products 
made  therefrom,  unclean,  unwholesome,  impure,  stale  or  of 
low  grade  or  inferior  quality,  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  If  milk  or  cream  is  received  that  has  reached  an 
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advanced  stage  of  fermentation,  or  that  shows  a  state  of 
pntrifactive  fermentation,  or  if  it  is  receivetl  in  cans  or  otlier 
containers  that  have  not  hecn  sterilized  hy  means  of  1)oiling 
water  or  superheated  steam  after  each  delivery. 

(h)  If  the  utensils  and  apparatus  that  come  in  contact  with 
milk  or  its  products  in  the  process  of  manufacture  arc  not 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  hy  means  of  boiling  water 
or  superheated  steam,  after  each  using. 

(c)  If  the  floor  is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  flowing 
or  soaking  of  water,  milk  or  other  liquids  underneath  or 
among  the  interstices  of  such  floor,  where  fermentation  and 
decay  may  take  place,  or  if  such  floor  may  not  be  readily  kept 
free  from  dirt. 

(d)  If  drains  are  not  provided  that  will  convey  refuse  milk, 
water  and  sewage  away  to  a  point  at  least  fifty  yards  distant 
from  such  creamery  or  factory  of  dairy  products,  or  if  any 
cesspool,  privy  vault,  hog  yard,  slaughter  house,  manure  or 
any  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  shall  he  within  a 
distance  that  will  permit  foul  odors  to  reach  any  such  cream¬ 
ery  or  other  factory  of  dairy  products  or  store  or  depot  where 
milk  or  its  products  are  sold  or  handled. 

(e)  If  such  creamery  or  factory  of  dairy  products,  docs  not 
permit  access  of  light  and  air  sufficient  to  secure  good  ventila¬ 
tion. 

(f)  If  in  any  building  or  buildings  used  in  connection  with 
any  creamery,  or  factory  of  dairy  products,  any  insects  or 
other  species  of  animal  life  are  permitted,  or  if  upon  the  floor, 
the  sides  or  the  walls,  any  milk  or  its  products,  or  any  other 
filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  or  ferment,  or  deca}^  or  if  the 
bodies  or  wearing  apparel  of  persons  employed,  or  coming 
in  contact  with  any  milk  or  its  products,  in  any  creamery,  or 
factory  of  any  dairy  products,  shall  be  unclean  and  not 
washed  from  time  to  time  with  reasonable  frequency. 

Sec.  4.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hereaiter  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  receive  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  milk, 
skim  milk  or  cream,  except  such  sale,  offer,  or  receipt,  shall, 
as  to  quantity,  be  based  upon  the  liquid  gallon,  containing 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cubic  inches,  or  the  liquid  quart 
containing  fifty-seven  and  seventy-five  one-hundredths  cubic 
inches,  or  the  proper  and  complete  liquid  subdivision  thereof. 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  buying  or  selling  of  milk  or  cream  either  b}' 
weight  or  on  the  basis  of  its  butter  fat  contents.  And  pro¬ 
vided  further  that  in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  or  other  eating- 
place,  where  milk  is  sold  with  meals,  or  where' it  is  sold  to  be 
drunk  immediately,  it  may  be  sold  by  the  glass. 

Sec.  o.  No  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  by 
themselves  or  their  agents  or  employes,  shall  manufacture  for 
sale,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his,  its  or  their 
possession  for  sale,  any  package  of  butter  upon  which,  or  upon 
the  wrapper  or  container  of  which,  there  shall  be  printed,  or 
otherwise  marked,  the  word  pasteurize  or  any  of  its  deriva¬ 
tives,  unless  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  the  butter  con¬ 
tained  therein  either  the  milk  or  cream  from  which  the  same 
was  made  shall  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  unless  in  the 
process  of  pasteurization  such  milk  or  cream  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  not  less  than  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  retarded 
at  least  twenty  minutes  in  the  heat  at  said  temperature. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  to  cause  or  permit  to  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale,  any  butter  in  prints  or  packages  or  otherwise  other 
than  by  or  in  terms  of  pounds  and  ounces,  avoirdupois,  or  for 
a  greater  weight  than  the  true  net  weight  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  operating  any 
dairy,  where  more  than  four  cows  are  milked,  and  every 
creamery,  cheese  factory,  receiving  station,  skimming  station, 
ice  cream  or  ice  milk  manufacturer,  or  milk  condensary,  shall 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  cause  to 
he  registered  with  the  secretary  of  the  state  dairy  bureau  a 
statement  showing  the  full  name  and  address  of  such  person, 
firm  or  corporation  so  operating  the  same,  and  also  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  business  so 
being  operated,  in  case  the  person  operating  the  same  is  not 
the  owner,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  class  of  such  husi- 
ness  carried  on  hy  such  person  or  corporation,  and  the  num- 
her  of  cows  then  being  milked,  in  case  of  a  dair3^ 

Sec.  7.  The  secretary  of  the  state  dairy  bureau  shall  pro¬ 
vide  blanks  for  reporting  dairy  statistics,  and  he  shall  annu¬ 
ally,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  each  year,  cause 
to  be  mailed  to  each  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in 
operating  any  dairy  making  butter  or  cheese  from  more  than 
four  cows,  and  to  all  dairies  where  more  than  four  cows  are 
milked,  and  to  all  creameries,  cheese  factories,  ice  cream  or 
ice  milk  manufacturers,  and  milk  condensaries  one  or  more  of 
such  blanks,  and  each  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  following,  make  out 


and  transmit  t<>  said  secretar\-  of  the  sUitc  d:ur\’  burettu  a  full 
;uul  ticcurate  report  of  the  amount  of  hutter,  cheese  or  other 
dairy  products,  manufactured  or  produced  during  the  year 
ending  September  flnth,  and  the  dairies  slitill  rei)ort  the  num- 
her  of  cows  milked  dttring  stud  year. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  any  butter  is  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  in 
a  package  or  wrapper  purporting  to  designate  the  jiroducer  of 
such  hutter,  such  producer  must  he  correctly  designated ;  and 
if  under  a  label  purporting  or  calculated  to  designate  the  place 
of  production,  it  must  correctly  designate  the  place  where 
made.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shidl  put  up  in  package 
or  wrapper,  or  otherwise  prepare  for  shipment  or  sale,  any 
hutter  under  a  label  purporting  to  designate  the  producer  or 
place  of  production,  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
hereof ;  nor  shall  an.v  person  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  butter 
in  a  package  or  wrapper  purporting  to  designate  the  name  of 
the  producer  or  the  place  of  production,  exceig  in  accordtmee 
with  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec.  !>.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  every  tirticle,  sub¬ 
stance.  or  compound,  other  than  that  produced  from  pure 
milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  made  in  the  semblancef  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  of  a  color  resembling  hutter,  by  whatever  means  the 
coloring  is  accomplished,  and  designed  to  he  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  is  hereby 

declared  to  be  imitation  butter;  and  for  the  ]mri)Oses  of  this 
act,  every  article,  substance,  or  compound,  other  than  that 
produced  from  pure  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  made  in 
the  semblance  of  cheese,  and  designed  to  he  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  cheese  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  is  hereby 

declared  to  be  imitation  cheese;  provided,  that  the  use  of 
salt,  rennet,  and  harmless  coloring  matter  for  coloring  the 
product  of  pure  milk  or  cream,  shall  not  he  construed  to  ren¬ 
der  such  product  an  imitation  ;  and  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  prevent  the  use  of  pure  skimmed  milk  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese. 

Sec.  10.  No  person,  hy  himself  or  his  agents  or  servants, 
shall  render,  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  sale, 
or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  to  use  or  to 
serve  to  patrons,  guests,  boarders,  or  inmates  in  any  hotel, 
eatinghouse,  restaurant,  public  conveyance  or  boarding  house, 
or  public  or  private  hospital,  asylum  or  eleemosynary  or 
penal  institution,  any  article,  product  or  compound  made  wholly 
or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  substance  or  com¬ 
pound  thereof,  not  produced  directly  and  at  the  time  of  manu¬ 
facture  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same, 
which  article,  product,  or  compound  shall  he  colored  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  uiiaduilerated  milk 
or  cream,  or  be  made  to  resemble  j'ellow  butter  in  color,  by 
■vvhatever  means  the  coloring  is  accomplished;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  or  sale,  under  the  regulations  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  of  substances  or  compounds,  designed  to  be  used  as 
an  imitation,  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  made 
from  pure  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  in  a  separate  and 
distinct  form  not  resembling  butter  or  cheese,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  advise  the  purchaser  and  consumer  of  its  real 
character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredients  that  cause  it 
to  look  like  hutter  or  cheese  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream, 
the  product  of  the  dairy. 

Sec.  11.  Each  person,  who,  by  himself  or  another,  law¬ 
fully  manufactures  any  oleomargarine,  or  any  substance  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  shall 
mark  the  same  by  branding,  stamping,  or  stenciling  upon 
the  top  and  sides  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box.  or  other  package 
in  which  such  article  or  substance  shall  he  kept,  and  in 
which  it  shall  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  put  up,  in  a  clear  and  durable  manner,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  the  -words  “oleomargarine,”  or  “substitute  for 
butter,”  or  “substitute  for  cheese,”  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
printed  letters  in  plain  roman  type,  each  of  which  shall  not 
he  less  than  one  inch  in  height  by  one  half  inch  in  width,  and 
in  addition  to  the  above  shall  prepare  a  statement,  printed  in 
plain  roman  type,  of  a  size  not  smaller  than  pica,  stating  in 
the  English  language  its  name,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  name  of  the  place  where  manufactured 
or  put  up,  and  also  the  names  and  actual  percentages  of  the 
various  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  oleo¬ 
margarine,  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese ;  and  shall 
place  a  copy  of  said  statement  within  and  upon  the  contents 
of  each  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  other  package,  and  next  to  that 
portion  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  other  package,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  and  most  conveniently  opened,  and  shall  label  the 
top  and  sides  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  other  package  by 
affixing  thereto  a  copy  of  said  statement,  in  such  manner, 
however,  as  not  to  cover  the  whole  or  anj'  part  of  said  mark 
of  “oleomargarine,”  “substitute  for  butter,”  or  “substitute 
for  cheese.”  The  absence  of  the  markings  and  labelings 
specified  in  section  11  hereof  shall  always  be  construed  as  a 
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representation  that  the  contents  or  substance  in  question  is 
Initter,  or  cheese,  as  the  case  may  he. 

Sec.  I'J.  No  person,  by  himself  or  another,  shall  knowingly 
sliip,  consign,  or  forward  by  any  common  carrier,  whether 
public  or  private,  any  oleomargarine,  or  any  substance  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  unless 
the  same  he  marked  and  contain  a  copy  of  the  statement,  and 
be  labeled  as  provided  by  section  11  of  this  act;  and  no 
carrier  shall  knowinglj-  receive  the  same  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  or  transporting,  unless  it  shall  be  manufactured, 
marked,  and  labeled  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  unless  it 
is  consigned  and  by  tlie  carrier  receipted  for  by  its  true 
name;  provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  goods  in 
transit  between  foreign  states  across  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  13.  No  person  or  his  agent  shall  knowingly  have  in 
his  possession  or  under  his  control  any  oleomargarine,  or 
any  substance  designed  to  he  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter 
or  cheese,  unless  the  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  other  package  con¬ 
taining  the  same,  shall  be  clearly  and  durably  marked  and 
labeled  as  provided  by  section  11  of  this  act,  and  also  contain 
a  copy  of  the  statement  required  by  said  section  11  of  this 
act;  and  if  the  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  other  package  he  opened, 
then  a  copy  of  the  statement  described  in  said  section  11  of 
this  act,  shall  be  kept  with  its  face  up,  upon  the  exposed  con¬ 
tents  of  said  tub,  firkin,  box,  or  other  package;  provided,  that 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  persons  who  have 
the  same  in  their  possession  for  the  actual  consumption  of 
themselves  or  family,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  14.  N,o  person,  by  himself  or  another,  shall  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale,  or  take  orders  for  the  future  delivery  of  any 
oleomargarine,  or  an\-  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  under  the  name  of  butter,  or 
under  the  pretense  that  the  same  is  butter  or  cheese;  and 
no  person,  by  himself  or  another,  shall  sell  any  substance 
designed  to  he  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese, 
unless  he  shall  inform  the  purchaser  distinctl)',  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  of  its  true  name  and  character,  and  that  the  same 
is  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  case  ma^'  be,  and 
shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  a 
separate  and  distinct  copy  of  the  statement  described  in 
section  11  of  this  act;  and  no  person  shall  use  in  any  way 
in  connection  or  association  with  the  sale,  or  exposure  for 
sale,  or  advertisement  of  any  oleomargarine  or  any  substance 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  the 
words  “butterine,”  “creamery,”  or  “dairy,”  or  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  cow  or  any  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  words  and  representations,  or  any  other  words 
or  symbols,  or  combinations  thereof,  commonly  used  by  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  sale  of  butter  or  cheese. 

Sec.  15.  No  keeper  or  proprietor  of  any  baker}',  hotel, 
boarding  house,  restaurant,  saloon,  lunch-counter  or  other 
place  of  public  entertainment,  and  no  person  having  charge 
thereof  or  employed  thereat,  and  no  person  furnishing  board, 
for  others  than  members  of  his  own  family,  and  no  employe 
where  such  board  is  furnished  as  the  compensation  or  as  a 
part  of  the  compensation  of  any  employe,  shall  place  before 
any  patron  or  employe,  for  use  as  food,  any  oleomargarine, 
or  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  or  cheese,  unless  the  same  he  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  statement  described  in  section  11  of  this  act,  and  by 
a  verbal  notification  to  said  patron  that  such  substance  is  a 
substitute  for  butter  or  cbeese. 

Sec.  IG.  No  action  can  be  maintained  on  account  of  any 
sale  or  other  contract  made  in  violation  of,  or  with  intent  to 
violate,  this  act,  by  or  through  any  person,  who  was  know¬ 
ingly  a  party  to  such  wrongful  sale  or  other  contract. 

Every  person  having  possession  or  control  of  an}^  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter  or  cheese,  which  is  not  marked  as  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  presumed  to  have  known, 
during  the  time  of  such  possession  or  control,  that  the  same 
was  imitation  liutter,  or  imitation  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  17.  No  person  shall  efface,  erase,  cancel,  or  remove 
any  mark,  statement,  or  label  required  by  this  act,  with  intent 
to  mislead,  deceive,  or  with  intent  to  violate  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  18.  No  hutter  or  cheese  not  made  wholly  from  pure 
milk  or  cream,  salt,  and  harmless  coloring  matter,  shall  be 
used  in  any  of  the  charitable  or  penal  institutions  that  receive 
assistance  from  the  state. 

Sec.  19.  Whoever  shall  have  possession  or  control  of  any 
imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese  or  any  oleomargarine,  or 
any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter 
or  cheese,  or  any  renovated  butter,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  have. possession  of  property 
with  intent  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  committing  a  public 
offense,  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  three,  of  title  twelve, 
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of  part  two,  of  an  act  to  establish  a  penal  code ;  provided, 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  who  serves  a  bench 
warrant  issued  for  imitation  hutter  or  imitation  cheese,  or 
oleomargarine,  or  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  or  any  renovated  hutter,  to 
deliver  to  the  agent  or  in.spector  of  the  state  dairy  bureau,  or 
to  any  person  by  such  dairy  bureau  authorized  in  writing  to 
receive  the  same,  a  perfect  sample  of  each  article  seized  by 
virtue  of  such  warrant,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same 
analyzed,  and  forthwith  to  return  to  the  person  from  whom 
it  was  taken  the  remainder  of  each  article  seized  as  afore¬ 
said.  If  an}'  sample  be  found  to  be  imitation  butter  or  imi¬ 
tation  cheese,  or  oleomargarine,  or  a  substance  designed  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  or  renovated  butter, 
it  shall  be  returned  to  and  retained  by  the  magistrate  as  and 
for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  section  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six  of  an  act  to  establish  a  penal  code;  but  if  any  sam¬ 
ple  be  found  not  to  be  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese, 
or  oleomargarine,  and  not  a  substance  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  or  renovated  butter,  it 
shall  be  returned  forthwith  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was 
taken. 

Sec.  2b.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation,  by  themselves  or 
their  agents  or  employes,  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  expose 
for  sale,  or  have  in  his,  its,  or  their  possession  for  sale,  any 
oleomargarine  or  any  renovated  butter,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  printed  upon  each  and  every  package,  roll,  print,  square, 
and  upon  any  container  of  such  renovated  butter,  or  oleo¬ 
margarine,  the  words  “renovated  butter,”  or  the  word  “oleo¬ 
margarine,”  as  the  case  may  be  in  letters  not  less  than  one 
half  inch  in  height,  and  who  shall  not  have  secured  from  the 
state  dairy  bureau,  now  existing  under  the  laws  of  this  state, 
a  license  as  provided  hereinafter. 

Sec.  21.  The  term  renovated  butter  as  used  in  this  act  is 
hereby  defined  to  mean  and  include  butter  that  has  been 
reduced  to  a  liquid  state  by  melting  and  drawing  off  such 
liquid  or  butter  oil  and  churning  or  otherwise  manipulating 
it  in  connection  with  milk  or  any  product  thereof. 

Sec.  22.  No'  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  engage  in 
the  business  or  occupation  of  manufacturing,  selling,  dealing 
in,  or  furnishing  renovated  butter,  oleomargarine,  or  any 
substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
without  first  having  applied  for  and  obtained  a  license  so  to 
do,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  desiring  to  engage  in  the  business  or  occupation  of 
manufacturing,  selling,  dealing  in  or  furnishing  to  his,  its 
or  their  patrons,  oleomargarine,  or  any  substance  designed 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  imitation  butter,  or 
adulterated  butter,  or  renovated  butter,  as  in  this  act  defined, 
shall  first  make  application  each  year  to  the  state  dairy  bureau 
for  a  license,  and  upon  payment  of  a  license  fee  of  the 
amount  mentioned  herein,  to  the  state  dairy  bureau,  said 
bureau  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  license.  All  such  licenses 
shall  contain  the  following  proviso :  Provided,  that  this  license 
does  not  authorize  the  holder  hereof  to  manufacture,  sell, 
deal  in  or  furnish  any  oleomargarine,  or  similar  substances 
designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  which  contain 
any  coloring  matter  or  which  resemble  yellow  butter  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  All  said  licenses  shall  expire  on  June  30th  of  each 
year,  and  may  be  issued  in  periods  of  one  year,  or  less  than 
one  year,  upon  payment  of  a  proportionate  part  of  the  license 
fee.  The  fees  for  issuing  said  licenses  are  hereby  fixed  at 
the  amounts  below  named,  annually.  The  fee  for  issuing 
said  license  to  manufacturers  of  any  of  said  substances  within 
this  state  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if  issued  to 
wholesale  dealers  in,  or  importers  or  agents  for  importers  of 
any  of  said  substances  the  fee  shall  be  fifty  dollars,  and  if 
issued  to  retail  dealers  in  any  of  said  substances  the  fee 
shall  be  five  dollars,  and  if  issued  to  the  keeper  of  any  hotel, 
restaurant,  boarding  house  or  other  place  where  meals  are 
served  and  payment  is  received  therefor,  either  immediately 
or  by  the  day,  week  or  month,  the  fee  shall  be  two  dollars. 
The  term  wholesale  dealer  as  used  in  this  section  22  hereof 
includes  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  who  sell  any  of 
said  substances  in  quantities  of  ten  pounds  or  more  at  a 
time  or  in  the  same  transaction.  The  term  retail  dealer 
includes  all  persons  who  sell  only  in  quantities  of  less  than 
ten  pounds.  All  licenses,  while  in  force,  shall  be  kept  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  place  of  business  of  the  party 
or  parties  to  whom  they  have  been  issued. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  to 
manufacture,  buy,  sell,  deal  in,  or  furnish  to  his,  its  or  their 
patrons,  or  to  have  in  possession,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
other  than  for  consumption  in  his  own  family,  or  for  trans¬ 
portation  in  case  of  a  boat  or  railroad  company,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  storage  in  case  of  a  warehouse  or  cold  storage 
company,  any  oleomargarine,  or  similar  substance  designed  to 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  any  substance  resembling 
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l)Uttei-,  Init  not  made  wholly  from  pui-e  milk  or  cream,  or  any 
imitation  butter,  or  adulterated  butter,  or  renovated  Inittcr, 
as  in  this  act  defined,  without  first  having  applied  for  and 
obtained  from  the  state  dairy  bureau  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  license  herein  required. 

Sec.  28.  All  license  fees  paid  to  the  state  dairy  bureau 
under  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  said  bureau  into  the  state 
treasury,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  same  hscal  year  for  the  state  dairy  bureau,  and  its 
expenditure  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  said  bureau  its  use. 

Sec.  24.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  is  required 
by  the  provisions  of  section  22  hereof  to  obtain  and  hold  a 
manufacturer's  or  a  wholesaler's  or  importer’s  license  shall 
keep  a  correct  record  in  a  form  separate  from  all  other  liusi- 
ness  in  which  every  sale  and  purchase  of  renovated  butter, 
imitation  butter,  oleomargarine,  or  any  substitute  for  butter, 
or  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or 
resembling  butter,  which  substance  is  not  made  wholly  from 
pure  milk  or  cream,  or  any  imitation  cheese  or  imitation  dairy 
products  of  any  kind,  shall  he  recorded  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  giving  in  detail  the  quantity  sold  or  purchased, 
the  name  and  location  of  the  buyer  or  seller,  the  date,  and  the 
place  to  which  it  was  shipped  or  delivered,  and  by  whom  the 
order  or  sale  was  put  up  and  delivered.  Every  warehouse, 
cold  storage  company,  boat,  railroad  or  other  transportation 
company  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  oleomargarine,  imi¬ 
tation  butter,  renovated  butter,  substitute  for  butter,  imita¬ 
tion  cheese,  or  other  imitation  dairy  products,  which  at  any 
time  may  he  in  their  possession,  or  which  may  he  transported 
or  stored  by  them,  showing  the  owner,  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  goods,  the  date  when  stored,  and  when  removed,  in  case 
of  warehouses  and  cold  storage  companies,  and  showing  the 
character  of  goods  hilled,  the  cpiantity,  the  name  and  address 
of  consignor  and  consignee,  and  the  date  of  transportation, 
in  case  of  boats  and  railroad  companies. 

All  said  records  herein  required  to  be  kept,  shall  at  all 
times  during  business  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
agents  and  inspectors  of  the  state  dairy  bureau,  and  of  any 
officer  of  any  city  or  county  board  of  health  and  of  any 
peace  officer  of  any  city  or  any  county  of  the  state. 

A  failure  to  keep  any  of  the  records  herein  required  to  be 
kept  or  to  permit  the  inspection  of  such  records,  by  any 
inspector  or  agent  of  the  state  dairy  bureau,  or  of  any  city  or 
county  board  of  health,  or  by  any  peace  officer  of  any  city  or 
county,  as  herein  required,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  punishable  as  provided  herein. 

Sec.  2o.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  whether  as 
principal,  agent,  manager  or  otherwise,  who  buys  or  sells 
dairy  products,  or  deals  in  milk,  cream,  or  butter,  and  who 
buys  or  sells  the  same  upon  the  basis  of  their  richness  or 
weight,  or  the  percentage  of  cream  or  butter  fat  contained 
therein,  who  gives  or  reports  to  any  dairyman  or  patron  a 
false  test,  or  who  uses  any  apparatus,  test  bottle,  or  other 
appliance,  or  who  uses  the  “Babcock  test,”  or  machine  of 
like  character,  for  testing  such  dairy  products,  cream,  or 
butter,  which  is  not  accurate  and  correct,  or  which  gives 
wrong  or  false  percentages,  or  which  is  calculated  in  any¬ 
way  to  defraud  or  injure  the  person  with  whom  he  deals, 
and  any  owmer,  manager,  agent,  or  employe  of  any  cream- 
eryq  condensarj-,  cheese  factory-,  or  other  person  who  falsely 
manipulates,  underreads,  or  overreads  the  Bahcock  test,  or 
any  other  contrivance,  used  for  determining  the  quality  or 
value  of  milk  or  cream,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  26.  The  state  dairy  bureau  shall  from  time  to  time 
inspect  and  examine  as  to  their  accuracy,  or  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  give  accurate  results,  all  glassware,  measures,  scales, 
weights  and  other  apparatus  used  in  creameries,  and  factories 
of  dairy  products,  where  milk  and  cream  are  purchased,  to 
determine  the  amount  or  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  or  cream. 
Said  state  dairy  bureau  shall  supply  at  cost,  and  not  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  to  every  creamery,  or  other  factory  of  dairy 
products  where  milk  and  cream,  or  either,  are  purchased,  on 
application  not  more  than  two  tubes  or  bottles  and  one  pipette 
of  the  forms  used  with  the  Babcock  test,  which  it  shall  first 
examine  as  to  accuracy,  and  if  accurate,  or  adapted  to  give 
accurate  results  under  the  usual  method  of  operating  the 
Babcock  test,  said  state  dairy  bureau  shall  certify  to  this 
by  marking  durably  and  permanently  upon  each  and  every^ 
piece  of  apparatus  supplied  the  letters  “D.  B.”  Said  state 
dairy  bureau  shall  also,  upon  payment  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  for  each  dozen,  test  or  examine  into  the  accuracy  of 
all  test  bottles  or  tubes  and  pipettes  sent  to  it  direct  from 
any  creamery,  or  other  factory  of  dairy  products,  where  milk 
or  cream  are  purchased,  and  if  found  accurate,  or  adapted  to 
give  accurate  results,  the  letters  “D.  B.”  shall  be  marked  upon 
each  piece  of  apparatus  examined.  The  state  dairy  bureau 
shall  pay  all  money  received  for  making  such  tests  or  ex¬ 


aminations  into  the  state  treasury  and  the  same  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  state  dairy 
bureau,  and  its  disposition  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
state  dairy  bureau  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2T.  The  state’s  standard  measure,  or  pipette,  shall 
have  a  capacity  of  seventeen  and  six-tenths  cubic  centimeters, 
and  the  standard  test  tubes  or  bottles  for  milk  shall  have  a 
capacity  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  mercury  at  a  temperature 
of  6.')  degrees  Fahrenheit  between  “zero'’  and  “live”  on 
the  graduated  scale  on  the  neck  thereof ;  the  scale  to  have 
a  length  of  not  less  than  six  and  five-tenths  (6.5)  millimeters 
for  each  per  cent,  or  six  and  five-tenths  centimeters  between 
zero  and  ten  on  the  graduated  scale  on  the  neck  thereof. 

Said  scale  to  be  graduated  to  at  least  tw-o-tenths  of  one  per 
cent.  The  milk  fat  in  the  neck  of  said  bottle  to  be  read 
from  the  lower  line  of  separation  betw-een  the  fat  and  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  fat  column  at  a  temperature  not  low-er 
than  180  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  not  higher  than  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

All  cream  sold  in  the  State  of  California  on  the  basis  of 
the  richness  or  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  contained  therein, 
shall  be  tested  by  the  Babcock  test,  using  a  weighed  sample 
of  eighteen  grams,  or  a  weighed  sample  of  nine  grams 
(results  to  be  doubled),  weighed  on  a  balance  sensitive  to 
10  milligrams,  and  tested  in  a  test  bottle  with  a  scale  grad¬ 
uated  to  at  least  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Said  scale  to 
be  of  a  length  of  at  least  one  centimeter  to  every-  five  per 
cent  where  an  eighteen  gram  sample  is  used.  Where  a  nine 
gram  sample  is  used  in  a  bottle  graduated  for  eighteen  grams, 
the  test  bottle  must  have  a  scale  graduated  to  at  least  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Said  scale  to  he  of  a  length  of  at 
least  two  centimeters  to  every  five  per  cent.  Where  a  nine 
gram  sample  is  used  in  a  bottle  graduated  for  nine  grams, 
the  test  bottle  shall  have  a  scale  graduated  to  five-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  and  shall  be  of  a  length  not  less  than  seven 
centimeters  for  every  fifty  per  cent.  The  milk  fat  in  the 
test  bottle  shall  be  read  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  130 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  not  higher  than  140  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit.  The  fat  column  must  be  read  from  the  bottom  of 
the  low-er  meniscus  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  meniscus. 

Provided,  how-ever,  that  no  test  bottles  now  in  use  in  any 
creamery  or  other  factory  of  dairy  products  or  by  any  private 
party  in  this  state  shall  be  condemned  or  declared  unfit  for 
use  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  taking  effect 
of  this  act,  if  the  scale  thereof  is  correctly  calibrated. 

Sec.  28.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce, 
manufacture  or  prepare  for  sale,  or  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
or  have  on  hand  for  sale,  any  milk,  including  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk,  or  any  product  of  milk,  that  is  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  The  words  “product  of 
milk”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  not  apply  to  any  product  into 
which  milk,  or  a  product  of  milk,  may  enter  as  an  ingredient 
or  component  of  a  food  product  that  does  not  consist  of 
milk,  or  milk  products  alone,  such  as  pastry,  and  confec¬ 
tionery;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  use  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  in  dairy 
products.  Any  label,  printed  matter,  or  advertising  or  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  appearing  upon,  or  in  connection  with  any 
package,  parcel  or  quantity  of  milk  or  milk  products  when 
being  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  having  on  hand  for  sale,  and 
having  reference  to  the  article  being  sold,  offered  for  sale, 
or  on  hand  for  sale,  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  if  it  fails  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  article  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  under  this 
act,  when  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  or  having  on  hand  for 
sale,  milk  or  any  product  of  milk  to  use  the  words  “milk,” 
“condensed  milk,”  “sweetened  condensed  milk,”  “skim  milk,” 
“condensed  skimmed  milk,”  “evaporated  cream,”  “cream,” 
“butter,”  “cheese,”  “buttermilk,”  “ice  cream,”  or  “ice  milk,” 
either  verbally,  or  printed  or  written  on  any  label  or  printed 
matter,  in  connection  with  the  sale,  or  offering  for  sale,  or 
having  on  hand  for  sale,  of  milk  or  any  product  of  milk,  or 
upon  any  hill  of  fare  used  in  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  other 
places  where  meals  are  served,  when  the  article  shall  not 
conform  to  the  standards  and  provisions  of  section  29  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  29.  Milk  and  the  products  of  milk  enumerated  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  if  it  or  they  shall  not  conform  to  the  following 
definitions  and  standards : 

(1)  Milk  is  the  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by 
the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly 
fed  and  kept,  excluding  that  obtained  within  fifteen  (15) 
days  before  and  five  (5)  days  after  calving,  and  contains  not 
less  than  three  (3.0)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  and  not  less  than 
eight  and  five-tenths  (8.5)  per  cent  of  solids — not  fat. 

(2)  Skim  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  part  or  all  of  the 
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cream  has  been  removed  and  contains  not  less  than  eight  and 
eight-tenths  (8.8)  per  cent  of  milk  solids.  _  •,  r 

(3)  Condensed  milk  or  evaporated  milk,  is  nnlk  from 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  wniter  has  been  evaporated 
and  contains  not  less  than  twenty-four  and  five-tenths  (•24.5) 
per  cent  of  total  milk  solids,  including  not  less  than  se\  en 
and  seven-tenths  (T.T)  per  cent  of  inilk  fat. 

(4)  Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  milk  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated  and  to 
which  sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  added,  and  contains  not 
less  than  twenty-four  and  five-tenths  (■24.-))  per  cent  of 
total  milk  solids,  including  not  less  than  seven  and  seven- 
tenths  (7.7)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

(5)  Condensed  skim  milk  is  skim  milk  from  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  iiortion  of  wniter  has  been  evaporated,  and  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

((J)  Cream  is  that  portion  of  milk,  rich  in  milk  fat  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  milk  on  standing,  or  is  separated  from 
it  by  centrifugal  force,  is  fresh  and  clean  and  contains  not 
less  than  eighteen  (18)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

(7)  Evaporated  cream,  or  clotted  cream,  is  cream  from 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

(8)  fdilk  fat,  or  butter  fat,  is  the  fat  of  milk  and  has  a 
Reichert-Meissel  number  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24)  and 
a  specific  gravity  not  less  than  .905  (40  degrees  C.). 

(9)  Butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid  product  made  by  gath¬ 
ering  in  any  manner  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripenecl  milk  or 
cream  into  a  mas.s,  which  also  contains  a  small  portion  of  the 
other  millv  constituents,  with  or  witliout  salt,  and  a  harndess 
coloring,  and  contains  not  less  than  eighty  (80)  per  cent  of 
milk  fat. 

(10)  Cheese  is  the  sound,  solid,  and  ripened  product  made 
from  milk  or  cream,  by  coagulating  the  casein  thereof  with 
rennet  or  lactic  acid,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  ripening 
ferments  and  seasoning,  and  with  or  without  salt  and  harm¬ 
less  coloring  matter.  All  cheese  marked  “Full  cream  cheese,” 
or  “Full  milk  cheese,"  must  contain  in  the  water-free  sub¬ 
stance,  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  milk  fat.  All 
cheese  marked  “Half  skim  cheese,”  must  contain  in  the 
water-free  substance  not  leSs  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent 
of  milk  fat.  All  cheese  not  plainly  marked  or  branded  as  to 
its  quality  must  contain  in  the  water-free  substance  not  less 
than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

(11)  Buttermilk  is  that  portion  of  the.  cream  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  separation  and  removal  therefrom  of  the 
butter  fat  in  the  process  of  churning,  without  the  addition  of 
water. 

(12)  Ice  cream  is  the  frozen  product,  made  from  pure 
sweet  cream  and  sugar  with  or  without  a  harmless  flavoring 
or  coloring,  and  contains  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  per  cent  of 
milk  fat,  and  not  more  than  six-tenths  (.6)  of  one  per  cent  of 
pure  and  harmless  vegetable  gum  or  gelatin. 

(13)  I'ruit  ice  cream  is  the  frozen  product  made  from 
pure,  sweet  cream,  sugar,  and  sound,  clean,  mature  fruits, 
and  contains  not  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  and 
not  more  than  six-tenths  (.(>)  of  one  per  cent  of  pure  and 
harmless  vegetable  gum  or  gelatin. 

(14)  Nut  ice  cream  is  the  frozen  product  made  from  pure, 
sweet  cream,  sugar,  and  sound,  non-rancid  nuts,  and  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  and  not 
more  than  six-tentlis  (.0)  of  one  per  cent  of  pure  and  harm¬ 
less  vegetable  gum  or  gelatin. 

(15)  Ice  nuik  is  the  frozen  product,  containing  less  fat 
than  ice  cream,  and  made  from  pure,  sweet  milk  and  sugar, 
with  or  without  a  harmless  flavoring  or  coloring,  and  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  two  and  four-tenths  (2.4)  per  cent  of 
milk  fat,  and  not  more  than  six-tenths  (.0)  of  one  per  cent 
of  pure  and  harmless  vegetable  gum  or  gelatin. 

Sec.  30;  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  or  to  offer  for  sale, 
exchange  or  delivery,  or  to  cause  or  permit  to  he  sold,  ex¬ 
changed  or  delivered,  or  to  be  offered  for  sale,  exchange  or 
delivery,  or  to  have  in  possession  for  sale,  exchange  or  deliv¬ 
ery,  any  milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  shall  have 
been  removed,  or  any  skimmed  milk,  unless  the  same  be 
offered  for  sale  and  sold  as  skimmed  milk,  or  unless  tbere 
shall  be  attached  to  the  outside  of  every  vessel,  can  or  pack¬ 
age  from  or  in  which  such  skimmed  milk  is  sold  or  held  for 
exchange  or  delivery,  a  tag  upon  which  shall  be  printed  in 
black  letters  at  least  one  inch  in  height  the  word  “skim” 
or  the  words  “skimmed  milk.” 

Sec.  31.  All  wagons,  vehicles,  or  carts  from  which  market 
milk,  cream,  butter,  ice  cream,  buttermilk,  or  ice  milk  are 
sold,  marketed,  delivered,  or  peddled,  shall  have  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner  plainly  painted  thereon,  in  letters  at 
least  three  inches  high,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  on 
both  sides  of  such  vehicle. 


Sec.  32.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an}'  person,  linn,  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  or  furnish  with  meals 
or  drinks  which  are  sold,  any  frozen  edibles,  made  principally 
of  skimmed  milk,  or  principally  of  milk,  unless  the  same  shall 
conform  to  the  definitions  and  standards  herein  fixed  in 
section  29  for  “ice  milk,”  “or  “ice  cream.” 

Sec.  33.  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person-  to  produce, 
manufacture  or  prepare  for  sale,  or  to  sell,  or  to  offer  for 
sale,  or  to  have  on  hand  for  sale,  any  milk,  or  product  of 
milk,  to  which  has  been  added,  or  that  may  contain,  any 
compound  of  boron,  salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  or  other 
chemical  or  substance  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  de¬ 
laying  fermentation  or  souring.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  produce,  manufacture  or  prepare  for  sale,  or  to 
sell,  or  to  offer  for  sale,  or  to  have  on  hand  for  sale,  any 
milk,  cream  or  condensed  milk  to  which  any  coloring  matter 
has  been  added  by  any  person,  or  to  which  any  gelatin  or 
other  substance  has  been  added  by  any  person  to_  increase 
tbe  consistency  of  such  milk,  cream  or  condensed  milk,  so  as 
to  make  such  milk,  cream  or  condensed  milk  appear  richer 
or  of  better  ciuality;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  ho 
construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  harmless  coloring  matter  and 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  in  butter  and  cheese. 

Sec.  34.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  ilrm  or  cor¬ 
poration,  manufacturing  any  frozen  goods,  wbich  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  tbe  standards  and  provisions  of  this  act  for  ice 
cream,  to  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  or  represent  the  same  as  ice 
cream,  or  under  the  name  of  ice  cream;  and  all  frozen  goods 
which  do  not  conform  tO’  the  standards  and  requirements 
of  this  act  for  “ice  cream,”  hut  which  do  conform  to  the 
standards  and  requirements  for  ‘‘ice  milk”  herein,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  shall  be  known  as  “ice  milk,”  and  shall 
be  sold  and  designated  as  “ice  milk,”  and  not  otherwise,  and 
shall  be  billed  as  “ice  milk,”  and  every  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  selling,  furnishing  or  delivering  to  any  person  any 
such  “ice  milk”  shall  distinctly  inform  the  purchaser  at  the 
time  in  each  and  every  instance  that  the  said  goods  are  “ice 
milk.”  The  absence  of  such  declaration  shall  always  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  representation  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  that  the 
goods  are  ice  cream. 

Every  tub,  receptacle  or  packer  in  vvhich  there  shall  be 
kept,  sold,  or  delivered,  at  any  time,  any  “ice  milk,”  as  herein 
defined,  shall  have  conspicuously  and  securely  attached  thereto 
a  durable  tag,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  vendor  of  the  same,  and  containing  the  words  “ice 
milk”  in  letters  at  least  one  inch  high  and  one-half  inch 
wide,  and  containing  no  other  reference  to  the  name  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  goods  therein  contained.  The  absence  of  such 
tag  or  label  shall  always  be  construed  as  a  representation  on 
the  part  of  the  maker  or  vendor  that  said  goods  are  ice 
cream. 

Every  wagon,  vehicle  or  cart,  in  or  from  which  any  “ice 
milk”  shall  be  sold,  furnisbed,  delivered  or  peddled,  shall 
have  plainly  and  durably  painted  on  both  sides  thereof,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner,  in  letters  at  least  three 
inches  high  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  also  the 
words  “ice  milk”  on  each  side  thereof,  in  letters  at  least 
four  inches  high,  and  two  inches  wide,  and  there  shall  be  no 
other  reference  to  the  name  or  character  of  the  goods  being 
sold  or  delivered.  The  absence  of  such  words  and  letters 
shall  always  be  construed  as  a  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  or  vendor  that  said  goods  are  ice  cream. 

Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  sells,  keeps  for  sale, 
delivers,  or  furnishes  in  connection  with  meals,  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  drinks,  or  otherwise,  any  ice  milk,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  to  be  used  or  eaten  on  the  premises 
where  sold,  shall  keep  at  all  times  posted  or  hung  in  at  least 
two  conspicuous  places  within  the  premises,  and  in  plain 
view  of  the  public,  durable  signs  having  printed  or  painted 
thereon  the  words  “we  sell  ice  milk,”  or  “we  serve  ice  milk,” 
in  letters  at  least  four  inches  high  and  two  inches  wide.  The 
absence  of  such  signs,  words  and  letters,  as  herein  required 
shall  always  be  construed  as  a  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  or  person  selling  or  serving  the  goods  that  they 
are  ice  cream. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
manufacture,  sell,  deliver,  furnish,  serve,  or  keep  on  hand 
any  ice  milk,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  unless  the  same 
is  done  in  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  hereof. 

Sec.  35.  Every  person,  .firm,  or  corporation,  who  shall  at 
any  creamery,  cheese  factory,  or  private  dairy,  manufacture 
cheese  in  the  State  of  California,  shall  at  the  place  of  manu¬ 
facture,  brand  distinctly  and  durably  on  the  bandage  of 
each  and  every  cheese  manufactured,  and  upon  the  package  or 
box,  when  shipped,  the  grade  of  cheese  manufactured,  as 
follow'S :  “California  full-cream  cheese,”  “California  half¬ 
skim  cheese,”  and  “California  skim  cheese.” 

All  brands  for  branding  the  different  gradC'  of  cheese 
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sliall  be  procured  from  tlic  state  dairy  Inireau.  and  said 
l)ureau  is  hereby  directed  and  authorized  to  issue  to  all  per¬ 
sons,  firms,  or  corporations,  upon  application  therefor,  uni¬ 
form  brands,  consecutively  numbered,  of  the  ditferent  grades 
herein  ’  specified  in  section  35  of  this  act.  The  state  dairy 
bureau  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  and  every  brand  issued, 
and  tbe  name  and  location  of  the  manufacturer  receiving  the 
same.  No  manufacturer  of  cheese  ip  the  State  of  California, 
other  than  the  one  to  whom  such  brand  is  issued,  shall  use 
the  same,  and  in  case  of  a  change  of  location,  the  party  shall 
notify  the  bureau  of  such  change. 

The  different  grades  of  cheese  are  hereby  defined  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Such  clieese  only  as  shall  have  been  manufactured 
from  pure  milk,  and  from  which  no  portion  of  the  butter  fat 
has  been  removed  by  skimming  or  other  process,  and  having 
not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the  water  free 
sulistance,  shall  be  branded  as  “California  full-cream  cheese;” 
and  such  cheese  only  as  shall  be  made  from  pure  milk,  and 
having  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in 
the  water  free  substance,  shall  be  branded  “California  half¬ 
skim  cheese;”  and  such  cheese  only  as  shall  be  made  from 
pure  skim-milk  shall  be  branded  “California  skim  cheese;” 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  to  “Edam,”  “Brickstein,”  “Pineapple,”  “Limburger,” 
“Swiss,”  or  hand-made  cheese,  not  made  by  tbe  ordinary 
Cheddar  process. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale, 
any  cheese,  manufactured  in  the  State  of  California,  not 
branded  by  an  official  brand  and  of  the  grade  herein  defined 
in  section  35  of  this  act. 

Sec.  36.  The  word  “persons”  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  impart  both  the  singular  and  plural,  as  the  cast 
demands,  and  shall  include  individuals,  corporations,  com¬ 
panies,  societies  and  associations.  When  construing  and  en¬ 
forcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  act,  omission  or  failure 
of  any  employe,  officer,  agent  or  other  person,  acting  for  or 
employed  by  any  individual,  corporation,  company,  society  or 
association,  within  the  scope  of  his  emplo3unent  or  office, 
shall  in  every  case  also  be  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission  or 
failure  of  such  individual,  corporation,  company,  society  or 
association,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person.  The  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  hotel  keepers, 
restaurant  keepers  and  boarding-house  keepers  or  any  person 
who  shall  serve  meals  and  accept  money  therefor. 

Sec.  37.  Every  agent  and  inspector  of  the  state  dairy 
bureau,  and  every  inspector  of  any  city,  county  or  state  board 
of  health  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  and  inspect  any 
dairy,  dairy  premises,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  ice  cream 
factory,  or  other  place  where  dairy  products  of  any  kind  are 
being  produced,  sold,  delivered  or  used,  or  where  they  suspect 
that  oleomargarine,  or  other  substances  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  renovated  butter,  or  imitation 
butter,  or  imitation  cheese  are  being  manufactured,  sold, 
kept,  delivered,  transported  or  stored  in  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
prevent  or  interfere  wdth  the  duly  authorized  inspectors  or 
agents  of  the  state  dairy  bureau,  or  any  city,  county  or  state 
board  of  health,  or  the  inspectors  thereof,  from  entering  or 
inspecting  any  place  or  premises  where  milk  or  products  of 
milk  or  where  oleomargarine,  or  imitation  butter  or  cheese, 
or  renovated  butter,  or  any  substance  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  are  produced,  manufactured,  pre¬ 
pared,  sold,  kept  for  sale,  furnished  or  served,  or  to  prevent 
or  interfere  with  such  inspectors  or  agents  in  the  event  they 
deem  it  advisable  to  secure  samples  of  milk  or  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  oleomargarine,  or  imitation  butter  or  cheese,  or 
renovated  butter,  or  any  substance  designet!  to  lie  used  as 
a  substitute  for  butter,  at  or  from  any  such  place  or  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  act  is  being  vio¬ 
lated,  or  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  such  inspector  or 


agent  from  examining  any  record  or  books  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  be  opened  to  the  inspection  of  the 
state  dairy  bureau,  or  its  agents. 

Sec.  33.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  any  of  the  things 
required  to  be  done  by  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  coriioration  to  do 
any  of  the  things  prohibited  by  tlie  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  in  every  case  the  failure,  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  any¬ 
thing  required  by  tins  act,  and  the  doing  of  anything  pro¬ 
hibited  by  this  act,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  3!).  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  to  24  both  inclusive  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
lie  punished  for  the  first  offense,  liy  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  exceeding  thirty 
days;  and  for  each  sul^sequent  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  20  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated, 
mislabeled  or  misbranded  foods  and  liquors  and  regulating 
the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  establishing  a  state 
laboratory  for  foods,  liquors  and  drugs  and  making  an  appro¬ 
priation  therefor”  approved  March  11,  1907,  is  hereby 

amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  20.  Any  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  l)y  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  Food  found  to  be  adulterated,  mislalieled  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  may,  by  order  of  any 
court  or  judge,  be  seized  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  22,  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  22.  No  dealer  shad  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  when  ue  can  establish  a  guaranh-  signed 
l)y  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or  other  party  resid- 
uig  in  the  United  States  from  whom  he  purchased  such  article 
to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated,  mislalieled  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  designating  it, 
and  can  also  establish  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  article 
sold  l)y  him  was  mislabeled  and  that  at  tbe  time  of  making 
such  sale  be  was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  Said  guaranty  to 
afford  protection,  must  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the 
party  or  parties  making  the  sales  of  said  article  to  said  dealer, 
and  an  itemized  statement  shewing  the  articles  purchased;  or 
a  general  guaranty  may  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  by  the  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  jobber  or  other  party  in  the  United  States  and 
be  given  a  serial  number,  which  number  shall  appear  on  each 
and  every  package  of  goods  sold  under  such  guaranty  with 
the  words  “guaranteed  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  June 
30,  1906.”  In  case  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer 
or  other  party  making  such  guaranty  to  said  dealer  resides 
without  this  state,  and  it  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the 
director  of  the  state  laboratory  that  such  article  or  articles 
were  adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded,  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  act,  or  the  natural  pure  food  act,  approved  June 
30,  1906,  the  district  attorney  must  forthwith  notify  the 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States  of  such  violation. 

Approved  April  26,  1911. 


AN  ACT 

To  Amend  Sections  20  and  22  of  an  Act  Entitled  “An  Act  For  Preventing  the  Manufacture,  Sale  or  Trans¬ 
portation  of  Adulterated,  Mislabled  or  Misbranded  Foods  and  Liquors  and  Regulating  the  Traffic  Therein, 
Providing  Penalties,  Establishing  a  State  Laboratory  For  Foods,  Liquors  and  Drugs  and  Making  an 
Appropriation  Therefor,”  Approved  March  11,  1907. 


Sec.  46.  Whoevei’  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  25  to  35  both  inclusive  or  of  section  37  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars;  or 
bj"  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days 
and  not  exceeding  sixtv'  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  41.  Wiioever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 


this  act  other  than  sections  9  to  35  both  inclusive  and  section 
37  (the  punishment  for  which  is  provided  in  sections  39  and 
46  hereof)  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  of  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  nor  more  than  one  hundred  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  42.  One  half  of  all  the  lines  imposed  for  the  viola- 
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lion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
county  in  which  the  line  is  imposed.  The  other  one  half 
shall  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer  and  shall  become  part 
of  and  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  “State  School  Fund.” 

Sec.  43.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  dairy  bureau,  now 
existing  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  city  or  county  board  of  health 
or  other  city  or  county  official  from  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  and  provided  further,  that  no  conviction  shall  be 
had  where  a  conviction  is  sought  upon  any  alleged  sample 
of  milk,  or  product  of  milk,  unless  such  sample  has  .been 
taken  in  duplicate,  sealed  and  marked  for  identilication  and 
one  of  such  samples  left  with  the  person  accused. 

The  state  dairy  bureau  is  authorized  under  this  act  to 
gather  and  compile  statistics  relative  to  the  dairy  industry, 
and  to  disseminate  the  same  and  other  information  useful  to, 
and  to  the  general  good  and  development  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  of  the  state,  and  to  do  such  other  things  as  will  tend  to 
promote  the  dairy  industry  of  the  state. 

Whenever  any  agent  or  inspector  of  the  state  dairy  bureau 
shall  discover  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  among  dairy  cattle  or  have  reason  to  believe  that 
such  disease  may  exist ;  the  same  shall  be  immediately  re¬ 
ported  to  the  state  veterinarian. 

The  state  dairy  bureau  shall  have  power  to  employ  an  agent 
or  secretary  at  a  salary  of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  such  inspectors,  assistants  and  chemists  as  from 
time  to  time  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  such  inspectors  at  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  day, 
exclusive  of  their  necessary  and  actual  expenses,  such  ex¬ 
penses  to  he  itemized  and  rendered  under  oath,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  exclusive  of  their 
necessary  and  actual  expenses.  Such  agents  shall  have  had 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  and  the 
handling  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  state  dairy  bureau,  through  its  agent  and  secretary, 
and  assistant  agents,  shall  inspect  the  dairies,  dairy  cattle, 
creameries  and  other  factories  of  dairy  products,  markets  and 
other  places  where  dairy  products  are  prepared  or  handled, 
and  keep  a  careful  record  of  such  inspection  and  report  the 
same  to  the  state  dairy  bureau  and  upon  evidence  olhained 
that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  being  violated,  the 


state  dairy  bureau,  through  its  agent  and  secretary,  or  its 
inspectors,  shall  duly  enter  complaint  against  the  party  or 
parties,  responsible  for  such  violations  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  prosecuted,  except  in  cases  where  any  dairy,  creamery 
or  other  factory  of  milk  products,  or  store  or  depot  where 
milk  and  its  products  are  handled  and  sold,  is  found  to  be  in 
an  unsanitary  condition,  in  which  case  the  agent  and  secre¬ 
tary,  or  the  inspector,  for  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurred,  shall  serve  upon  the  owner,  or  owners,  or  person 
in  charge  of  the  dairy,  creamery  or  other  factory  of  milk 
products  so  found  to-  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  a  written 
notice  specifying  in  detail  the  changes  required  to  be  made 
to  place  such  dairy,  creamery,  or  other  factory  of  milk 
products  or  store  or  depot  in  a  sanitary  condition  as  defined 
in  this  act.  Should  such  changes  not  have  been  made  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  when  the  notice  was 
served,  the  state  clairy  bureau,  through  its  agent  and  secre¬ 
tary,  or  its  inspectors,  shall  enter  camplaint  against  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  responsible  for  such  unsanitary  conditions  and 
cause  them  to  be  prosecuted  for  violating  this  act. 

Sec.  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of 
each  and  every  county  of  this  state,  upon  application  of  the 
state  dairy  bureau,  or  its  agents  and  secretary,  or  any  of  its 
inspectors  or  assistant  agents,  to  attend  to  the  prosecution,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  of  any  action  brought  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  his  county. 

Sec.  45.  The  provisions  of  section  15  of  the  act  approved 
IMarch  4.  1897,  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  to  secure  its 
enforcement,  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor,”  are  hereby 
expressly  continued  in  force;  and  the  present  state  dairy 
bureau  shall  continue  in  existence  in  all  respects  as  now  con¬ 
stituted  under  existing  laws;  and  the  members  thereof  shall 
continue  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  in  all  respects  as  now 
provided  under  existing  laws ;  the  intention  being  that  the 
existing  laws,  under  wdiich  said  bureau  is  constituted  and  now 
exists  and  by  which  its  power  are  conferred  and  its  duties 
are  presecribed,  shall  in  no  way  be  impaired  or  affected  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  4G.  Section  17  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent 
deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cbeese, 
to  secure  its  enforcement,  and  to  appropriate  money  there¬ 
for,”  approved  March  4,  1897,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  47.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


ILLINOIS 

NEW  REVISED  ILLINOIS  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  LAWS  OF  1907 

(As  amended  in  1909  and  1911) 

AN  ACT 

To  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  their  imitation  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  unhealthful,  adulterated  or  misbranded  food,  liquors  or  dairy  products,  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  assistants,  to  define  their  powers  and 
duties  and  to  repeal  all  Acts  relating  to  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  and  food 


products  and  liquors  to  conflict  herewith. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  b'^  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  represented  in  the  General  Assembly ;  That  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  who  shall  be  known  as 
the  State  Food  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified, 
and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  thirty-six  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  and  his  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  who  shall  be  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  that  now  exist  or  that 
hereafter  may  be  enacted  in  this  state  regarding  the  produc¬ 
tion,  manufacture,  sale  and  labeling  of  food  as  herein  de¬ 
fined,  and  to  prosecute  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  or  agent  thereof,  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  any  article  manufactured  or  sold  in 
violation  of  the  provisions,  of  any  such  law  or  laws.  The 
Governor  shall  also  appoint  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  a 
Food  Standard  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and  adopting  standards  of  quality,  purity  or  strength,  for 
food  products,  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  consists  of  three 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  his  representative,  who  shall  serve  without  extra 
nay;  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Illinois 
food  manufaeturing  industries,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
an  expert  food  chemist  of  known  reputation  ;  all  to  be  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  shall  receive  fifteen  dollars 


($15.00)  per  day  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days 
in  one  year,  and  necessary  e.xpenses  incurred  during  the 
time  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties :  Provided, 
that  the  said  Food  Standard  Commission,  in  determining 
and  adopting  a  standard  of  quality,  purity,  or  strength,  of 
milk  or  cream,  shall  fix  such  standard  as  may  be  determined 
solely  by  the  examination  and  test  of  milk  or  cream  and  the 
can  or  receptacle  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  one  assistant 
commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  practical  dairyman,  whose 
salary  shall  be  three  thousand  ($3,000.00)  dollars  per  annum 
and  e.xpenses  incurred  in  official  duties.  One  chief  chemist 
who  shall  be  knowm  as  State  Analyist,  whose  salary  shall 
be  twenty-five  hundred  ($2,500.00)  dollars  per  annum  and 
expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  One 
attorney  whose  salary  shall  be  eighteen  hundred  ($1,800.00) 
dollars  per  annum,  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  official  duties.  One  chief  clerk,  whose  salary  shall  be 
eighteen  hundred  ($1,800.00)  dollars  per  annum  and  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  One  assistant 
clerk,  whose  salary  shall  be  twelve  hundred  ($1,200.00) 
dollars  per  annum  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  official  duties.  Three  stenographers  at  one  thousand 
($1,000.00)  dollars  per  annum.  Twelve  inspectors  whose 
salaries  shall  be  as  follows:  For  the  fiist  two  years  of 
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service  twelve  liundred  dollars  each,  annually;  for  the  third 
year  of  service,  fourteen  hundred  dollars  each,  annually ; 
and  for  each  succeeding  year  of  service  an  additional  in¬ 
crease  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  eacli,  until  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  each  is  attained, 
and  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 
Said  commissioners  shall  also  have  authority  to  appoint  one 
bacteriologist  at  eighteen  ($1,800.00)  dollars  per  annum  and 
expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  officialy  duties ; 
and  seven  analytical  chemists  whose  salaries  shall  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  For  the  first  two  years  of  service,  twelve  hundred 
dollars  each,  annually;  for  the  third  year  of  service,  fourteen 
hundred  dollars  each,  annually;  for  the  fourth  year  of  service, 
hfteen  hundred  dollars  each,  annually,  and  for  each  succeeding 
year  of  service  an  additional  increase  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  year  each,  until  the  maximum  of  eighteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  is  attained,  and  e.xpenses  incurred  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  official  duties,  and  one  laboratory  janitor  at 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  ($720.00)  dollars  pere  annum. 

The  said  commissioner  shall  make  annual  report  to  the 
Governor  not  later  than  the  15th  of  January,  of  his  work  and 
proceedings,  and  shall  report  in  detail  the  number  of  in¬ 
spectors  he  has  appointed  and  employed,  with  their  expenses 
and  disbursements  and  the  amount  of  salary  paid  the  same, 
and  he  may  from  time  to  time  issue  bulletins  of  information, 
when  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  state  would  be 
promoted  thereby. 

The  said  commissioner  shall  maintain  an  office  and  labora¬ 
tory,  where  the  business  of  said  department  may  be  con¬ 
ducted.  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  term  of  office  of  the 
present  commissioner,  and  he  shall  be  regarded  as  having 
been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Food  Commissioner  shall  make  analyses  and  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  state  charitatble  institutions,  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  such  other  supplies  as  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Food 
Commission  is  equipped  and  prepared  to  examine  and 
analyze. 

Sec.  2.  Power  of  Commissioner  and  Fiispectors  Making 
Inspection.  The  State  Food  Commissioner,  and  such  in¬ 
spectors  and  agents  as  shall  be  duly  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  when  and  as  often  ag  they  may  deem  it  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  any  manufactured  food  com¬ 
plies  with  the  law,  shall  examine  the  raw  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  food  products  and  determine  whether 
any  filth3q  decomposed  or  putrid  sulistance  is  used  in  their 
preparation.  They  may  also  examine  all  premises,  carriages 
or  cars  where  food  is  manufactured,  transported,  stored  or 
served  to  patrons,  for  the  purpose  only  of  ascertaining  their 
sanitary"  condition  and  examining  and  taking  samples  of  the 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  found  therein;  but  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  permitiing  such  officers 
to  inquire  into  or  examine  methods  or  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  or  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  packers  of  proprietary  or  other  food  products, 
to  disclose  trade  rights  or  secret  processes,  or  methods  of 
manufacture.  Said  Commissioner,  inspectors  and  agents, 
shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  open  any  package, 
can  or  vessel  containing  or  supposed  to  contain  any  article 
manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  held  in  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  laws  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  in 
this  state,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  thereof,  and  may 
take  samples  therefrom  for  analysis.  The  employees  of  rail¬ 
roads,  express  companies  or  other  common  carriers  shall 
render  to  them  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  when  so 
requested,  in  tracing,  finding  or  disclosing  the  presence  of 
any  article  prohibited  bv  law,  and  in  securin.g  samples  there  as 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  Refusal  to  Assist  Inspector  a  Misdemeanor.  Who¬ 
ever,  b\"  himself,  his  agent,  employee,  or  servant,  hinders, 
obstructs,  or  in  anj^  way  interferes  with  an  inspector,  analyst 
or  officer  appointed  hereunder,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  as  defined  in  this  act; 
or  whoever  being  an  employee  of  a  railroad,  express  com- 
panjq  or  other  common  carrier  refuses  or  fails  upon  request 
to  assist  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  the  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner,  the  State  Analyst,  or  any  inspector  appointed  here¬ 
after  in  tracing,  finding  or  disclosing  the  presence  of  any 
article  of  food  prohibited  by  law  and  in  securing  samples 
thereof  as  orovided  for  in  Section  2  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  .guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  as 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  4.  The  person  taking  such  sample  as  provided  for  in 
Section  2  of  this  act  shall  in  the  case  of  hulk  or  broken 
package  goods,  divide  the  same  into  two  equal  parts,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  sealed  and  unbroken 
packages,  he  shall  select  two  of  said  packages,  which  two 
said  packages  shall  constitute  the  sample  taken,  and  properly 


to  identify  the  same,  he  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  same  is  taken,  mark  or  seal  each  half  or 
part  of  such  sanqile  wnth  a  paper  seal  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
w'rite  his  name  thereon  and  number  each  part  of  said 
sample  with  the  same  number,  and  also  write  thereon  the 
name  of  the  said  dealer  in  whose  place  of  business  the 
sample  is  found,  and  the  person  from  whom  said  sample  is 
taken  shall  also  w’rite  his  own  name  thereon,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  jierson  taking  said  sample  shall  give  notice  to  such 
person  from  whom  said  sample  is  taken  that  said  sample 
was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  examination  by  the  State 
Food  Commissioner.  One  part  of  said  sample  shall  be  taken 
by  the  person  so  procuring  the  same  to  the  State  Analyst  or 
other  competent  person  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
examinations  or  anlyses  of  samples  so  taken,  and  the  person 
taking  such  sample  shall  tender  to  the  person  from  whom  it 
is  taken  the  value  of  that  part  thereof  so  retained  by  the 
person  taking  said  sample ;  the  other  part  of  said  sample 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  from  whom  said  sample  is 
taken.  If  the  person  from  whom  said  sample  is  taken  has 
recourse  upon  the  manufacturer  or  guarantor,  either  by 
operation  of  hw  or  under  contract  for  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  said  sample  to  comply  wdth  the  provision  of  this  act, 
then  said  person  from  whom  said  sample  is  taken  shall  retain 
for  the  period  of  six  months  that  part  of  said  sample  so 
delivered  to  him  in  order  that  said  manufacturer  or  guarantor 
may  have  the  same  examined  or  analyzed  if  he  so  desires. 

Provided  that  the  person  procuring  said  sample  may  se¬ 
curely  pack  and  box  that  part  thereof  retained  by  him  and 
send  the  same  to  the  State  Analyst  or  other  competent  person 
appointed  hereunder ;  and  the  testimony'  of  the  person  pro¬ 
curing  said  sample  that  he  did  procure  the  sample  and  that 
he  sealed  and  numbered  the  same  as  herein  provided,  and 
that  he  wrote  his  name  thereon,  and  that  he  packed  and 
boxed  said  part  thereof  and  sent  the  same  to  the  State 
Analyst  or  other  competent  person  appointed  hereunder,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  person  analyzing  said  sample  that  he 
received  the  same  in  apparent  good  order,  that  said  sample 
was  sealed,  and  that  the  number  thereof  and  the  name  of 
the  sender,  as  herein  provided  for,  was  on  said  sample,  and 
that  the  seal  at  the  time  the  same  was  received  was  unbroken, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  sample  so  received  is 
the  sample  that  w'as  sent,  and  that  the  contents  thereof  are 
the  same  and  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  the  person 
so  procuring  said  sample  parted  with  tile  possession  thereof, 
and  the  testimony  of  said  two  witnesses  as  above  shall  be 
sufficient  to  make  such  prima  facie  proof. 

Sec.  5.  Manufacturing  Adulterated  or  Misbranded  Food 
Misdemeanor.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manu¬ 
facture  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Illinois  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  and  an\’  person  w'ho  shall  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guiltv'  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  this  act: 

Provided,  that  no  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  mis¬ 
branded  or  adulterated  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  when 
intended  for  export  to  any  foreign  country  or  purchaser,  and 
prepared  or  packed  according  to  the  specifications  or  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  counttr^-  to  wdiich  said  article  is  intended 
to  be  shipped:  but  if  said  article  shall  be  in  fact  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  for  domestic  use  or  consumption,  then  this 
proviso  shall  not  except  said  article  from  the  operation  of 
any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Possession  Misbranded  or  Adulterated  Articles 
Prohibited.  The  having  m  possession  of  any  article  of  food 
or  drink  which  is  misbranded  or  adulterated,  with  intent  to 
sell  the  same,  is  hereby  prohibited  ;  and  whoever  shall  have 
in  his  posession,  with  the  inutent  to  sell,  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
anj^  article  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  he  punished  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  Proof  that  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  has  or 
had  possession  of  any  article  which  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  possession 
thereof  is  in  violation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  Term  Food  Defined.  The  term  “food,”  as  used 
herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confec¬ 
tionery*  or  condiment  bv  man  or  other  animals,  whether 
simple,  mixed  or  compound,  and  an}'  substance  used  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  in  the  manufacture  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Defines  Adulteration.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  an  article  shall  he  deemed  to  be  adulterated — 

In  case  of  confectionery: 

First — If  it  contains  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  j-ellow, 
paraffin,  mineral  fillers  or  poisonous  substances,  or  poisonous 
color  or  flavor. 

Second — If  it  contains  any  ingredient  deleterious  or  detri- 
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mental  to  health,  or  any  vinous,  malt  or  spirituous  liquor 
or  compound,  or  narcotic  drug. 

In  case  of  food  : 

First — If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  or  packed  with  it 
so  as  to  reduce  or  lov.er  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality, 
strength  or  purity. 

Second — If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or 
in  part  for  the  article. 

Third — If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  ab.stracted :  Provided,  that  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  skim  or  separated  cheese  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
butter  fats  in  the  milk  may  be  abstracted. 

Fourth — If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  pol¬ 
ished  or  stained  in  any  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority 
is  concealed,  or  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value 
than  it  really  is. 

Fifth — If  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  in¬ 
jurious  to  health;  Provided,  that  when  in  the  preparation  of 
food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  an  external 
application,  applied  in  such  manner  that  the  preservative  is 
necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration  in  water, 
or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  removal  of  .said  preservatives 
shall  be  printed  on  the  covering  of  the  package,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  he  construed  as  applying  only  when 
such  products  are  ready  for  consumption ;  and  formaldehyde 
hydrofluoric  acid,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid  and  all  compounds 
and  derivatives  thereof  are  hereby  declared  unwholesome  and 
injurious. 

Sixth — If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed  or  putrid,  infected,  tainted  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  or  article,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for 
food,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of 
a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter. 

Sec.  9.  Misbranded  Defined.  The  term  “misbranded’'  as 
used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  articles  of  food  or  drink  or 
articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food  or  drink, 
the  packages  or  labels  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement, 
design  or  device  regarding  such  articles,  or  the  ingredients 
or  substance  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  in  any  particular ;  and  to  any  such  products  which 
are  falsely  branded  as  to  manufacturer,  packer  or  dealer  who 
sells  the  same  or  as  to  the  state,  territory  or  country  in  which 
it  is  manufactured  or  produced.  That  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act  an  article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded — 

In  case  of  food  : 

First — If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under 
the  distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

Second — If  it  he  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or 
mislead  the  purchaser,  or  purports  to  be  a  foreign  product 
when  not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  a  package  as  originally  put 
ao  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other 
contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  shall 
fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or 
beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  canabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate  or 
acetanilid,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  sub¬ 
stance  contained  therein. 

Third — If  in  any  package  form  and  the  contents  are  stated 
in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not  correctly  and 
plain  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  jiackage. 

Fourth — If  it  he  a  manufacturered  article  of  food  or  food 
sold  in  package  form,  and  is  not  distinctly  labeled,  marked 
or  branded  with  the  true  name  of  the  article,  and  with  either 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  place  of  manufacture,  or 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  dealer  who  sells  the 
same. 

Fifth — If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  hear 
any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  of 
the  substance  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design  or 
device  shall  he  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular :  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  following  cases : 

First — In  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  he 
now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food 
under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imitation  of 
or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or 
brand  with  a  statement  of  the  place  where  the  article  has  been 
manufactured  or  produced. 

Second — In  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tag,ged  so 
as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations  or 
blends,  and  the  word  “compound,’’  "imitation"  or  “blend,’’ 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale;  Provided,  that  the  term  “‘hlend,’’  as 


used  herein,  shall  he  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like 
substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  in¬ 
gredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring 
only;  and  as  applied  to  alcoholic  beverages,  only  those  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  shall  he  regarded  as  “like  substances’’  which  are 
distilled  from  the  fermented  mash  of  grain  and  are  of  the 
same  alcoholic  strength;  And,  provided,  lurther,  that  noth¬ 
ing  m  this  aft  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling 
proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods,  which  con¬ 
tain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredients,  to  disclose  their  trade 
formulas,  e.xcept  in  so  far  as  the  provision  of  this  act  may 
require  to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

Third — In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  corn  .syrup  (glucose) 
or  corn  sugar  (de.xtrose)  or  corn  sugar  syrup,  with  cane  or 
beet  sugar  (sucrose)  or  cane  or  beet  sugar  syrup,  in  food, 
if  the  maximum  percentage  of  corn  syrup  (glucose),  or  corn 
sugar  (dextrose)  or  corn  sugar  syrup,  in  .such  article  of  food 
he  plainly  stated  on  the  babel. 

Sec.  lb.  Condemnation  and  Confiscation  of  Misbranded  or 
Aulterated  Foods.  Any  article  of  food  or  drink  or  liquor 
that  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  or  that  is  made,  labeled  or  branded  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the  definition 
or  analytical  requirements  provided  in  this  act,  and  is  being 
sold  or  ottered  for  sale  or  exposed  for  sale  within  the  State 
of  Illinois,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  court 
of  record  or  before  any  judge  thereof,  or  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  same  may  be  found, 
and  seized  for  condemnation  and  confiscation;  and  authority 
and  jurisdiction  are  hereby  vested  in  the  several  courts  of 
record,  the  judges  thereof  in  vacation,  and  the  several  justices 
of  the  peace,  to  issue  the  warrant  and  to  hear  and  determine 
the  proceeding  herein  provided  for.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  by  complaint,  verified  by  affidavit,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  against  the  article  or  articles 
proceeded  against,  particularly  describing  rhe  same,  the  place 
where  they  are  located,  the  name  of  the  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  in  whose  possession  they  are  found,  and  wherein 
they  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Thereunon  said  court, 
judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  issue  a  warrant  directed  to 
the  sheriff,  bailiff  or  any  constable  of  the  county,  command¬ 
ing  such  officer  to  seize  and  take  into  his  possession  the  article 
or  articles  described  in  the  complaint,  and  bring  the  same 
before  the  court,  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  who  issued  the 
warrant,  and  to  summon  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  named 
in  the  warrant,  and  anv  other  person  who  may  be  found  in  pos¬ 
session  of  said  articles  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  therein 
specified,  which  service  shall  he  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
service  of  process  in  civil  cases  in  such  court  or  before  such 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  hearing  upon  such  complaint  shall 
be  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in  the  warrant,  which  time 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  (5)  days  nor  more  than  fifteen  (15) 
days  from  the  date  of  issuing  the  warrant;  Provided,  that 
if  the  execution  and  service  of  the  w'arrant  as  aforesaid  is 
had  less  than  three  (3)  days  before  the  return  day  of  the 
warrant,  then  the  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
continuance.  Upon  the  hearing  the  complaint  may  be  amended, 
and  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  that  appears  and  claims 
the  said  article  or  articles  shall  be  required  to  file  its  claim  in 
writing.  E.xcept  as  herein  provided,  the  proceedings  shall 
conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  proceedings  upon  search 
warrants,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  a  trial  by 
jury  upon  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such  case.  And  if 
such  article  is  condemned  as  being  adulterated  or  misbranded, 
or  of  a  poisonous  or  delterious  character  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  or  as  made,  labeled  or  branded  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  as  not  conformin.g  to  the  definition 
or  analvtical  requirements  provided  in  this  act,  the  same  shall 
he  confiscated  and  disposed  of  hy  destruction  or  sale,  as  the 
court,  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  may  direct,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall 
he  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  such 
article  shall  in  no  instance  be  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act ;  Provided,  however,  that  upon  the  payment  of 
the  costs  of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution  and  delivery 
of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  State  Food  Commissioner 
for  the  use  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect 
that  such  articles  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  court  may,  by  order, 
direct  that  such  articles  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  Vinegar  to  Be  Branded.  All  vinegar  made  by 
fermentation  and  oxidation  without  the  intervention  of  dis¬ 
tillation.  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  or  sub¬ 
stance  from  which  the  same  is  made.  All  vinegar  made  wholly 
or  in  part  from  distilled  liquor  shall  he  branded  “distilled 
vinegar,"  and  shall  not  be  colored  in  imitation  of  cider  vine, gar. 
.\11  vinegar  shall  be  made  wholly  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from 
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which  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented  to  be  made,  shall 
contain  no  foreign  substance,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than 
four  per  cent,  by  weigiiu,  of  absolute  acetic  acid.  x\ny  vinegar 
made  or  manufactured  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act.  Any  vinegar  which  is  not  branded  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  this  aci. 

Sec.  I'i.  Extracts  to  Be  Labeled.  Extracts  made  of  more 
than  one  principal  shall  be  labeled  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
with  the  name  of  each  principal,  or  else  with  the  name  of 
the  inferior  or  adulterant:  and  in  all  cases  when  an  extract  is 
labeled  with  tw'o  or  more  names,  such  names  must  be  in  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  said  label,  and  in  no  instance  shall  such 
mixture  be  called  imitation,  artificial  or  compound,  and  the 
name  of  one  of  the  articles  used  shall  not  be  given  greater 
prominence  than  another :  Provided,  that  all  extracts  which 
cannot  be  made  from  the  fruit,  berry,  bean  or  other  part  of 
the  plant,  and  must  necessarily  be  made  artificially,  as  rasp¬ 
berry,  straw’berry,  etc.,  shall  be  labeled  “imitation”  in  letters 
similar  in  size  and  immediately  precedin.g  the  name  of  the 
article:  Provided,  further,  that  prepared  cocoanut,  contain¬ 
ing,  nothing  other  than  cocoanut,  sugar  and  glycerine,  shall  be 
labeled  as  prepared  cocoanut,  and  wdien  so  made  need  not  be 
labeled  “compound”  or  “mixture.”  Any  such  e.xtract  not 
labeled  as  herein  provided  for  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  Baking  Pow'der — How  Labeled.  No  person  by 
himself,  his  servant  or  his  agent  or  as  the  servant  of  any 
other  person,  shall,  first,  make  or  manufacture  baking  pow'der 
or  any  other  mixture  or  compound  intended  for  use  as  baking 
fKJwder :  second,  or  sell,  exchange,  deliver  or  offer  for  sale 
or  exchange  such  baking  pow’der  or  any  mixture  or  compound 
intended  for  use  as  baking  powder,  unless  the  same  shall  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  available  carbon  dio.xide  and 
unless  the  common  names  of  all  the  ingredients  be  printed  on 
the  label. 

Sec.  14.  Adulterated,  Spirituous,  Malt  or  Vinous  Liquors 
Prohibited.  No  person  shall,  wdthin  this  State,  by  himself, 
his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  a  servant  or  agent  of  any  other 
person  or  corporation,  manufacture,  brew,  distill,  have  or  offer 
for  sale,  or  sell  any  spirituous  or  fermented  or  malt  liquor, 
containing  any  drug,  substance  or  ingredient  not  healthfnl  or 
not  normally  existing  in  said  spirituous,  fermented  or  malt 
liquid,  or  which  may  be  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health 
when  such  liquors  are  used  as  a  beverage,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  drugs,  substances  or  ingredients  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
not  healthful  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dekterious  or  detri¬ 
mental  to  health  when  contained  in  such  liquors,  to-wit :  Co- 
oculons  indicus,  copperas,  opium,  cayenne  pepper,  picric  acid, 
Indian  hemp,  strychnine,  arsenic,  tobacco,  darnel  seed,  extract 
of  logw'ood,  salts  of  zinc,  copper  or  lead,  alum,  methyl  alcohol 
and  its  derivatives  and  any  extracts  or  compounds  of  any  of 
the  above  drugs,  substances  or  ingredients,  and  any  person 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  In.  Mutilating  Labed  Prohibited.  Whoever  shall  de¬ 
face,  change,  erase  or  remove  any  mark,  iabel  or  brand  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  this  Act  with  intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  Id.  Sale  of  Lhiclean  or  Lhiwdiolesome  Milk  for  Con¬ 
sumption  and  LInsanitary  Containers  Prohibited.  No  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  to  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  creamery  or  cheese  factory,  any  unclean, 
unhealthfnl,  unwholesome  or  adulterated  milk  or  cream,  or 
any  milk  or  cream  which  has  not  been  well  cooled  or  to  which 
water  or  any  foreign  substance  has  been  added,  or  milk  or 
cream  wdiich  has  l)ecn  handled  or  transported  in  unclean  or 
unsanitary  ve.ssels  or  containers :  Provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  skim 
milk  to  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  skim  milk 
products,  nor  the  sale  of  skim  milk  under  the  provisions  of 
section  19  of  this  Act, 

Sec.  17.  Persons  Receiving  Milk  to  Wash  Cans.  Any  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation  who  receives  from  any  other  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  any  milk  or  cream  in  cans,  bottles  or 
vessels  which  have  been  transported  over  any  railroad  or  boat 
line,  where  such  can,  bottles  or  vessels  are  to  be  returned, 
shall  cause  the  said  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  to  be  emptied 
before  the  said  milk  or  cream  contained  therein  shall  become 
sour,  and  shall  cause  said  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  w'ashed  and  thoroughly  cleansed  and  aired. 

Sec.  18.  Not  to  Manufacture  Food  from  Impure  or  Un¬ 
clean  Milk  or  Cream.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
manufacture  from  unclean,  impure,  unhealthful  or  unwhole¬ 
some  milk,  or  from  cream  from  the  same,  any  article  of  food. 


Sec.  19.  Sale  of  Skim  Milk — Cans — How  Labeled.  No 
person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  or 
have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  in  any  store  or  place 
of  business,  or  on  any  wagon  or  other  vehicle,  used  in  trans¬ 
porting  milk  from  which  cream  has  been  removed,  any  such 
milk  or  milk  commonly  called  “skim  milk”  without  first  at¬ 
taching  to  the  can,  vessel  or  other  package  containing  said 
milk,  a  tag  with  the  wmrds  “skim  milk”  printed  on  both  sides 
of  said  tag  in  large  letters,  each  letter  l)eing  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  high  and  one-half  inch  wide.  Said  t;ig 
shall  be  attached  tc  the  top  or  side  of  said  can,  vessel  or  pack¬ 
age  where  it  can  be  easily  seen. 

Sec.  20.  Instruments  for  Measuring  Milk  and  Cream  Stand¬ 
ards.  The  State  standard  milk  measure  or  pipettes  shall  have 
for  milk  a  capacity  of  seventeen  and  si.x-tenths  cubic  cen¬ 
timeters,  and  the  State  standard  test  tube  or  bottles  for  milk 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  two  cubic  centimeters  at  a  temperature 
of  si.xty  degrees  Fahrenheit  betw'een  “zero”  and  ten  on  the 
graduated  scale  marked  on  the  necks  thereof.  For  cream  nine 
or  eighteen  grams  shall  be  used,  and  the  standard  test  tubes 
or  bottles  for  cream  shall  have  a  capacity  of  three  or  six 
cubic  centimeters  respectively  at  a  temperature  of  si.xty  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  between  “zero”  and  thirty  on  the  graduated 
scale  marked  on  the  necks  thereof,  and  ff  is  herel)y  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  use  any  other  measure,  pipette,  test  tube  or 
bottle  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  where  milk  or 
cream  is  purchased  by,  or  furnished  to  creameries  or  cheese 
factories,  and  where  the  value  of  said  milk  is  determined  by 
the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  contained  in  tbe  same.  Any  manu¬ 
facturer,  merchant,  dealer,  or  agent  in  this  State  who  shall 
offer  for  sale  or  sell  a  cream  or  milk  pipette  or  measure,  test 
tube  or  bottle  which  is  not  correctly  marked  or  graduated  as 
herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  this  x\ct. 

Sec.  20  (b).  No  person  shall  operate  a  milk  or  cream  testing- 
apparatus  to  determine  the  percentage  of  ljutter  fat  in  milk  or 
cream  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  same  either  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  another  without  first  securing  a  license  from  the 
dairy  and  food  commissioners  of  this  State,  authorizing  such 
person  to  so  operate  such  tester.  Any  person  desiring  to 
secure  such  license  shall  make  application  therefor  on  a  blank 
to  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  dairy  and  food  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  such  applicant,  before  being  issued  such  license, 
shall  pass  a  satisfactory  e.xamination  in  person  and  prove  by 
actual  demonstration  that  he  is  competent  and  qualified  to 
properly  use  such  tester  and  make  an  accurate  test  -with  the 
same. 

Such  license  shall  be  issued  for  a  period  of  two  (2)  vears 
from  and  after  the  date  of  its  issuance  and  a  fee  of  one  ($1.00) 
dollar  shall  be  paid  for  such  license  by  the  lincensee  upon  the 
issuance  thereof.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  just 
cause  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  any  license  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  fees  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  monthly  by  the  dairy  and  food 
commissioner. 

Sec.  21.  Underreading  Babcock  Test  Prohibited.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  owmer,  manager,  agent,  or  any  employe  of 
a  creamery  or  chese  factory  to  manipulate  or  underread  tbe 
Babcock  lest,  or  any  other  contrivance  used  for  determining 
the  qurdity  or  value  of  milk  or  cream  or  to  falsify  the  record 
thereof,  or  to  pay  for  such  milk  or  cream  on  the  liasis  of 
any  measurement  except  the  true  measurement  as  thereliy 
determined. 

Sec,  22.  Sale  of  Preservatives  Prohibited.  No  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  advertise, 
offer  or  e.xpose  for  sale,  or  sell,  any  nii.xture  or  compound 
intended  for  use  as  a  preservative  or  other  adulterant  of 
milk,  cream,  butter  or  cheese,  nor  shall  he  manufacture  for 
sale,  advertise,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  any  unwhole¬ 
some  or  injurious  preservative  or  any  mixture  or  compound 
thereof  intended  as  a  preservative  of  anv  food:  Provided, 
how-ever,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  pure  salt  added 
to  butter  and  cheese. 

Sec.  23.  Vehicles  to  Be  Marked.  Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  who  shall  in  any  of  the  cities,  incorporated 
towns  or  villages  of  this  State  which  contains  a  population 
of  5,000  or  over,  enga.ge  in  or  carry  on  a  retail  business  in 
the  sale  or  exchange  of,  or  any  retail  traffic  in  milk  or  cream, 
shall  have  each  and  every  carriage  or  vehicle  from  which 
the  same  is  vended,  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name 
of  such  vendor  on  both  sides  of  such  carriage  or  vehicle. 

Sec.  24.  Illegal  Lard.  No  person  shall,  within  this  State, 
manufacture  for  sale,  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell,  as  lard,  any  substance 
not  the  legitimate  and  exclusive  product  of  the  fat  of  the  hog. 

Sec.  2-‘).  Lard  Substitute.  No  person  siiall  manufacture 
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for  sale  within  this  State,  or  have  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell,  as  lard,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  lard,  or  as  an  imitation  of  lard,  any  mix¬ 
ture  or  compound  which  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
lard  and  which  is  made  from  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or 
fats  other  than  the  fat  of  the  hog,  or  any  mixture  or  com¬ 
bination  with  any  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  fats,  unless 
the  tierce,  barrel,  tub,  pail  or  package  containing  the  same 
shall  be  distinctly  and  legibh'  branded  or  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  making  the  same, 
together  with  the  location  of  the  manufactory  and  the  words 
“lard  substitute"  or  “adulterated  lard’”  or  “compound,” 
“imitation”  or  “blend,”  as  the  case  may  he,  or  unless  the 
same  shall  be  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  9  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  26.  Persons  Selling  Imitation  or  .Substitute  for  Lard 
to  Inform  Purchaser.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  “lard  substitute”  or  “adulterated  lard”  or  “com¬ 
pound,”  “imitation”  or  “blend,”  as  herein  defined,  without 
informing  the  purchaser  thereof,  or  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  the  same  is  offered  for  sale,  that  the  substance 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  is  “lard  substitute”  or  “adulterated 
lard”  or  “compound,”  “imitation”  or  “blend,”  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Sec.  27.  Sale  of  Process  Butter  Not  Branded  Prohibited. 
No  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  employe,  shall  man¬ 
ufacture  for  sale,  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  in  this 
State,  any  butter  that  is  produced  by  taking  original  pack¬ 
ing  stock  butter,  or  other  butter,  or  both,  and  melting  same 
so  that  the  butter  fat  can  be  drawn  off  or  extracted,  then 
mixing  the  said  butter  fat  with  skimmed  milk,  or  milk,  or 
cream,  or  other  milk  product,  and  rechurning  or  reworking 
the  said  mixture,  or  that  produced  by  any  process  that  is 
commonly  known  as  boiled,  process  or  renovated  butter,  un¬ 
less  the  same  is  branded  or  marked,  as  provided  in  section 
28  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  28.  Process  Butter — How  Branded.  No  person,  firm, 
corporation,  agent  or  employe  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale,  or  deliver  to  a  purchaser,  any  boiled,  process  or  reno¬ 
vated  butter,  as  defined  in  section  27  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
words  “Renovated  Butter’’  shall  be  plainly  branded  with 
gothic  or  bold  face  letters  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length  on  the  top  and  sides  of  each  tuli,  or  liox,  or  pail, 
or  other  kind  of  case  or  package,  or  on  the  wrapper  of  prints 
or  rolls  or  bulk  packages  in  which  it  is  put  up.  If  such 
butter  is  exposed  for  sale  uncovered,  or  not  in  a  case  or 
package,  a  placard  containing  the  label  so  printed  shall  he 
attached  to  the  mass  of  butter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  l)e 
easiL  seen  and  read  by  the  purchaser.  The  branding  or 
marking  of  all  packages  shall  be  in  the  English  language, 
and  in  a  conspicuous  place  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  and  read 
by  the  jmrchaser. 

Sec.  29.  Illegal  Foods  to  Be  Seized.  Whenever  the  com¬ 
missioner  or  his  agents  shall  have  ground  for  suspicion  that 
any  article  of  food,  found  in  possession  of  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation,  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  Act,  he  may  seize  such  aritcle  of  food  and  make 
an  inventory  thereof,  and  shall  leave  a  copy  of  such  in¬ 
ventory  with  the  party  holding  such  suspected  goods,  and 
tag  the  same  “suspected”:  and  he  shall  notify  in  writing  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  in  whose  possession  it  may  be 
found,  not  to  offer  the  same  for  sale  or  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  same  until  further  notice  in  writing  from  the 
commissioner.  Whereupon  the  commissioner  shall  forth¬ 
with  cause  a  sample  of  said  article  of  food  to  be  e.xamined 
or  analyzed,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  found  to  be  adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  proceed  with  a  hearing  and  subsequent  proceed¬ 
ings  as  provided  in  this  Act.  If,  however,  such  examination 
or  analysis  shall  show  that  such  article  of  food  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
in  whose  possession  such  article  of  food  is  found  shall  forth¬ 
with  be  notified  in  writing  that  said  seizure  is  released,  and 
authority  given  to  disjiose  of  such  article  of  food.  Such- 
seizure  may  be  had  without  a  warrant,  and  said  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  all  inspectors  and  agents  appointed  pursuant  to 
law,  are  hereby  given  full  power  and  authority  of  “police¬ 
men.”  Any  court  having  judisdiction,  upon  receiving  proof 
of  probable  cause  for  believing  in  the  concealment  of  an}’ 
food  or  dairy  product  or  substitutes  therefor,  or  imitation 
thereof,  kept  for  sale  or  for  a  purpose,  or  had  in  possession 
or  under  control,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
other  laws  which  now  exist  or  may  be  hereafter  enacted, 
shall  issue  a  search  warrant  and  cause  a  search  to  be  made 
in  any  place  therefor,  and  to  that  end  may  cause  any  build¬ 
ing,  enclosure,  wagon  or  car  to  be  entered,  and  any  apart¬ 
ment.  chest,  box,  locker,  tuly  iar,  crate,  basket  or  package 
to  he  broken  open  and  the  contents  thereof  examined. 


Sec.  30.  Search  Warrants  to  Be  Issued  for  Illegal  Food.. 
All  warrants  issued  pursuant  to  section  29  hereof  shall  be 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  bailiff  or  some  constable  of  the  county 
where  such  food  or  dairy  products  may  be  supposed  to  be 
concealed,  commanding  such  officer  to  search  the  house  or 
place  where  such  food  or  dairy  product  or  substitute  there¬ 
of,  or  imitation  thereof  for  which  he  is  required  of  search,, 
is  believed  to  be  concealed,  which  place  and  the  property  to 
be  searched  for,  shall  be  designated  in  the  warrant,  and  ta 
bring  such  food  or  dairy  product  or  substitute,  therefor  or 
imitation  thereof,  when  found,  and  the  person  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  the  same  is  found,  before  the  ni.igistrate  who  issued 
the  warrant,  or  before  some  other  court  or  magistrate  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  case  to  he  proceeded  against  as  herein¬ 
before  provided  for  in  section  10  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  31.  State’s  Attorney  to  Assist.  It  shall  he  the  duty 
of  the  State’s  Attorney  in  any  county  of  this  State  when 
called  upon  by  the  commissioner,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  to 
render  any  legal  assistance  in  his  power  to  execute  the  law 
and  to  prosecute  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  ;  Provided,  that  no  person  shall  he  prosecuted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
article  of  food  or  drugs  as  defined  herein,  when  the  same 
is  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  Act,  in  the  original  unbroken  package  in  which 
it  was  received  by  said  person  when  he  can  establish  a  guar¬ 
anty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or  other 
party  residing  in  this  State,  from  whom  he  purchased  such 
article,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  in  the  original  unbroken  package  in  which  said  ar¬ 
ticle  was  received  by  said  dealer ;  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  designating  it.  Said  guaranty  to  afford  protection,  shall 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties  making 
the  sale  of  such  article  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  case  said 
party  or  parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines 
and  other  penalties  as  provided  for  in  this  Act ;  Provided, 
that  no  such  guaranty  shall  operate  as  a  defense  to  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  the  violation  of  this  Act.  First.  If  the  dealer  shall 
continue  to  sell  after  notice  by  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  that  such  article  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act.  Second.  If*  the  dealer  shall  fail  to 
preserve  for  the  manufacturer  or  guarantor  and  deliver  to 
him  upon  demand  the  sample  left  with  liim  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  or  his  agent. 

Sec.  32.  State  Board  of  Health  to  Furnish  Samples.  The 
State  Board  of  Healtli  may  submit  to  the  commissioner  or 
any  of  his  assistants  samples  of  food  or  drink  for  examina¬ 
tion  or  analysis,  and  shall  receive  special  reports  showing 
the  results  of  such  examination  or  analysis. 

Sec.  33.  State  Analyst  Shall  Not  Furnish  Certificate  of 
Purity.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  State  .Analyst  or  any 
assistant  State  Analyst  to  furnish  to  any  individual,  firm  or 
corporation  any  certificate  as  to  the  purity  or  excellence  of 
any  article  manufactured  or  sold  by  them  to  he  used  as  food 
or  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

Sec.  34.  Using  Shift  or  Device.  The  use  of  any  shift  or 
device  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  .kct  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  such  provision  and  punishable  as  herein 
provide'.! 

Sec.  35.  Master's  Liability,  Etc.  Whoever  shall,  by  him¬ 
self  or  another,  either  as  principal,  clerk  or  servant,  directly 
or  indirectl},  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  36.  Penalties,  License  Fees  and  Proceeds  Paid  to- 
State  Treasurer.  All  fines,  penalties,  and  all  proceeds  col¬ 
lected  from  goods  confiscated  and  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  dairy  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  all  license  fees  collected  hereunder,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  37.  Label — Size  of  Type.  The  principal  label  on  any 
package  of  food,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  shall  be  printed 
plainly  and  legibly  in  English  with  or  without  the  foreign 
label  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  product  is 
produced  or  manufactured  and  the  size  of  type,  if  not  other¬ 
wise  described  in  this  Act.  shall  not  be  smaller  than  EIGHT- 
POINT  (BREVIER)  CAPS;  Provided,  that  in  case  the  size 
of  the  package  will  not  permit  the  use  of  eight-point  cap- 
type,  the  size  of  the  type  may  be  reduced  proportionately. 

Sec.  38.  Food  Commissioner  to  Make  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions.  The  State  Food  Commissioner  shall  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
analyzing  and  reporting  the  results  thereof,  of  articles  sub¬ 
mitted  for  analysis  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  analyzing  and  reporting  thereon  of  samples  taken 
under  any  law  or  laws  of  the  Lhiited  States  by  any  person 
hereunder,  or  furnished  by  any  officer  or  employe  charged 
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with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulter¬ 
ated,  inishranded,  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  or  articles  manufactured  from  dairy  products  or  liquors. 

Sec.  3!).  Standard  of  Purity  and  Strength.  In  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  and  in  the  construction  thereof,  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  articles  of  food  stuffs,  when  offered  for  sale  or 
■exposed  for  sale,  or  sold,  shall  conform  to  the  analytical  re- 
■quirements  set  opposite  each  respectively : 

Milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  three  (3)  per  cent  of  milk 
fat  and  not  less  than  eight  and  one-half  (8.3)  per  cent  of 
■solids,  not  fat. 

Cream  shall  not  contain  not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  per 
cent  of  milk  fat. 

Maple  Sugar  shall  contain  not  less  than  sixty-five  one-hun¬ 
dredths  (0.(J.-))  per  cent  of  maple  ash  in  the  water-free  sub¬ 
stance. 

Money  is  laevo-rotory,  contains  not  more  than  twenty-five 
(25)  per  cent  of  water,  not  more  than  twenty-five  humiredths 
(0.25)  per  cent  of  ash  and  not  more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent 
of  sucrose. 

Cloves  shall  contain  not  more,  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of 
clove  stems,  not  less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  volatile  ether 

extract,  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  per  cent  of  quercitanic 

acid,  not  more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  total  ash.  not  more 
than  five-tenths  (0.5)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  ten  (lU)  per  cent  of  crude 
fiber. 

Black  Pepper  shall  contain  not  less  than  six  (G)  per  cent  of 
nonvolatile  ether  e.xtract,  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per 
cent  of  pepper  starch,  not  more  than  seven  (7)  per  cent  of 
total  ash,  not  more  than  two  (2)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble 

in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  bfteen  (15)  per  cent 

■of  crude  fiber. 

Lemon  Extract  shall  contain  not  less  than  five  (5)  per  cent 
of  oil  of  lemon  by  volume. 

Orange  Extract  shall  contain  not  less  than  five  (5)  per  cent 
of  oil  of  orange  by  volume. 

Vanilla  Extract  shall  contain  in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic 
centimeters  the  soluble  matters,  from  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
grams  of  vanilla  bean. 

Olive  Oil  has  a  refractive  index  (25°  C.)  not  less  than  one 
and  forty-six  hundred  and  sixty  ten  thousands  (1.4GG0)  and 
not  exceeding  one  and  forty-six  hundred  and  eighty  ten- 
thousandths  (1.4080),  and  an  iodin  number  not  less  than 
seventy-nine  (79)  and  not  exceeding  ninety  (90). 

All  I'inegars  shall  contain  four  (4)  grams  of  acetic  acid 
in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centimeters  (20°  C.). 

Cider  Vinegar  shall  contain  not  less  than  one  and  six-tenths 
(1.0)  grams  of  apple  solids,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundredths  (0.25)  grams  of  apple  ash  in  one  hundred  (100) 
'Cubic  centimeters  (20°  C.). 

lVi)ie  Vinegar  shall  contain  not  less  th.m  one  (1)  gram  of 
grape  solids,  and  not  less  than  thirteen-hundredths  (0.13) 
gram  of  grape  ash  in  one  hundred  cubic  cesitimeters  (20°C.). 

Malt  J'inegar  shall  contain  in  one  hundred  (loO)  cubic 
■centimeters  (20°  C.)  not  less  than  two  (2)  grams  of  solids 
and  not  less  than  two  tenths  (0.2)  gram  of  ash. 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  the  construction  thereof 
all  articles  of  food  not  defined  in  this  Act,  when  offered  for 
sale  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  sold,  shall  conform  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  and  analytical  requirements  of  the  standard  adopted  and 
promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Food  Standard 
Commission:  Provided,  such  standards  for  any  article  of 
food  or  drink,  or  for  any  substance  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  in  food  or  drink  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence 
■of  the  proper  standard  of  quality,  purity  and  strength  of  any 
such  article  or  substance,  but  shall  only  be  deemed  such 
prima  facie  evidence  in  the  trial  of  cases  brought  in  the 
proper  courts  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
znded,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  any  wholesome  food  product  which  varies 
from  such  standards,  if  such  article  of  food  he  labeled  so  as 
to  clearly  indicate  such  variation. 

Sec  39  (a).  Whoever  offers  for  sale,  exposes  for  sale, 
or  sells  any  article  of  food  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
definition  or  analytical  requirements  provided  for  in  Section 
39  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  40.  Preliminary  Hearing  By  the  Commissioner.  When 
it  appears  from  the  examination  or  analysu^i  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  have  been  violated,  the  Food  Commissioner 
shall  cause  notice  of  such  fact  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
findings,  to  be  given  to  the  party  or  parties  from  whom  the 
samnle  was  obtained:  and  to  the  party,  if  any,  whose  name 
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appears  upon  the  label  as  manufacturer,  packer,  wiiolesaler, 
retailer,  or  other  dealer,  by  registered  mail.  The  receipt  of 
the  postoftice  department  for  such  registered  notice  shall  be 
rceived  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been 
given.  The  party,  or  parties,  so  notified,  .shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid.  Xotice,s  shall  specify  the 
date,  hour  and  place  of  the  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be 
private,  and  the  parties  interested  therein  may  appear  in 
person  or  by  attorney.  If,  after  such  hearing,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  believe  this  Act  has  been  violated,  he  shall  cause 
the  party  or  parties  whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty,  to  be 
prosecuted  forthwith,  under  the  provisions  of  this  .\ct.  No 
action  or  prosecution  shall  lie  instituted  against  any  person 
for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  (he  same 
shall  have  been  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  said  sample. 

Sec.  41.  Penalty.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Act  shall,  for  the  first 
offense,  be  punished  by  a. fine  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifteen 
(15)  dollars,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  (lOU)  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Court,  and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars 
and  not  more  than  two  hundred  (2U0)  dollars,  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court ;  or  the  fine  above  may 
be  sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or 
any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  county 
where  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed,  at  the  instance 
of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  any  other  person  in  the 
name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  plaintiff  and 
shall  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt. 

Sec.  42.  Judgment — Issuing  Capias.  When  the  rendition  of 
the  judgment  imposes  a  fine  as  provided  in  any  of  the  sections 
of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  or 
other  court  rendering  such  iudgment  also  to  render  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  costs  and  such  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  Court 
shall  forthwith  issue  a  capias  or  warrant  of  commitment 
against  the  body  of  the  defendant,  commanding  that  unless 
the  said  fine  and  costs  be  forthwith  paid  the  defendant  shall 
be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county  and  the  constable  or 
other  officer,  to  whose  hands  said  capias  or  warrant  shall 
come,  shall  in  default  of  such  payment,  arrest  the  defendant 
and  commit  him  to  the  jail  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  as 
provided  in  Section  171  of  “An  Act  to  revise  the  law  in 
relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence,”  in  force  July  i,  1885, 
unless  such  fine  and  costs  shall  sooner  be  prod. 

Sec.  43.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  wdth  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed  :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  the  Act  entitled, 
“An  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  substitutes 
for  butter,”  approved  June  14,  1897,  in  force  July  I,  1897, 
or  any  part  thereof. 

Approved  May  14,  1907,  in  force  July  1.  19U7. 

Amendment  to  section  39,  approved  June  14,  1909,  in  force 
July  1,  1909. 

Amendments  to  Sections  1,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12,  20,  21  and 
40  and  Sections  20b  and  39a.  Approved  June  8th,  1911,  in 
force  July  1,  1911. 

OREGON  HAS  FEW  FOOD  ADULTERATIONS. 

{From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

PoRTL.VNi),  Ore.,  June  5,  1911. - Never  before  in  the  his¬ 

tory  of  Oregon  have  so  few  adulterations  of  food  been 
found  as  during  the  month  of  May.  The  monthly  bulletin 
now  in  the  hands'  of  the  printer  shows  198  samples  analyzed, 
with  eight  illegal.  Creameries  report  a  larger  supply  of  fresh 
cream  coming  in  than  ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Dfiring  the  month  of  May  350  dairies  were  inspected  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner's  office, 
with  but  one  condemnation.  Bulletins  have  been  recently 
printed  of  the  new  law  on  condensed  mdk  regulations  and 
new  apparatus  has  been  secured  for  the  modern  methods 
of  testing  condensed  milk  as  directed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Generally  speaking  the  people  of  Oregon 
should  be  well  satisfied  in  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  merchant 
is  selling  food  of  a  high  class  of  purity. 

Oregon  had  a  pure  food  law  before  the  Governor  began 
to  consider  the  question.  The  work  of  building  up  the  laws 
regulating  the  foods  purve3"ed  in  the  state  has  fallen  largely 
to  the  present  Dair_v  and  Food  Commissioner.  Hon.  J.  W. 
Bailey,  whose  efficiency  has  been  a  matter  of  statewide  com¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bailey  is  at  present  in  frail  health,  having  been 
in  a  recent  railroad  accident  in  which  he  suffered  a  severe 
shock. 
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NEW  ILLINOIS  SANITARY  LAW 

AN  ACT 

To  prevent  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  storing,  or  distributing  of  food  intended  for  sale,  or  sale 
of  food,  under  unsanitary,  unhealthful  or  unclean  conditions  or  surroundings,  to  create  a  sanitary 
inspection,  to  declare  that  such  conditions  shall  constitute  a  nuisance,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  thereof. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  :  That  every  build¬ 
ing,  room,  basement,  inclosure  or  premises,  occupied,  used 
or  maintained  as  a  bakery,  confectionery,  cannery,  packing 
house,  slaughter  house,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  restaurant, 
hotel,  grocery,  meat  marrceet,  or  a  factory,  shop,  any  puhh'' 
place  or  manufacturing  place  used  for  the  preparation,  manu¬ 
facture,  packing,  storage,  sale  or  distribution  of  any  food 
as  defined  by  statute,  which  is  intended  for  sale,  shall  he 
proper!}"  and  adequately  lighted,  drained,  plumbed  and  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  shall  he  conducted  with  strict  regard  to  the 
influence  of  such  conditions  upon  the  health  of  the  opera¬ 
tives,  employees,  clerks,  or  other  persons  therein  employed, 
and  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  food  therein  pro¬ 
duced,  prepared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Sec.  d.  The  floors,  sidewalls,  ceilings,  furniture,  recepta¬ 
cles,  implements  and  machinery  of  every  such  establishment 
or  place  where  such  food  intended  for  sale  is  produced,  pre¬ 
pared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  distributed,  and 
all  cars,  trucks  and  vehicles  used  iu  the  transportation  of 
such  food  products  shall  at  no  time  be  kept  or  permitted  to 
remain  in  an  unclean,  unhealthful  or  insanitary  condition ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  unclean,  unhealthful  and  in- 
sanitar}'  conditions  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  if  food  in  the 
process  of  production,  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storing,  sale,  distribution  or  transportation  is  not  securel}- 
protected  from  flies,  dust,  dirt,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  by  all  reasonable  means,  from  all  other  foreign  or 
injurious  contamination;  or  if  the  refuse,  dirt  or  waste 
products  subject  to  decomposition  and  fermentation  incident 
to  the  manufacture,  preparation,  packing,  storing,  selling, 
distributing  or  transportation  of  such  food  are  not  removed 
daily,  or  if  all  trucks,  trays,  boxes,  buckets  or  other  recepta¬ 
cles,  or  the  shutes,  platforms,  racks,  tables,  shelves,  and 
knives,  saws,  cleavers  or  other  utensils,  or  the  machinery 
used  in  moving,  handling,  cutting,  chopping,  mixing,  canning 
or  other  processes  are  not  thoroughly  -leaned  daily:  or  if 
the  clothing  of  operatives,  employees,  clerks  or  other  per¬ 
sons  therein  employed,  is  unclean. 

Sec.  8.  The  sidew'alls  and  ceilings  of  every  bakery,  con¬ 
fectionery.  creamery,  cheese  factory,  and  hotel  or  restaurant 
kitchen  shall  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  easily  be  kept 
clean  ;  and  every  building,  room,  basement  or  inclosure  occu¬ 
pied  or  used  for  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  stor¬ 
age,  sale  or  distribution  of  food  shall  have  an  impermeable 
floor  made  of  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement,  brick,  wood  or 
other  suitable  material  which  can  be  flushed  and  washed 
clean  with  water. 

Sec.  4.  All  such  factories,  buildings,  and  ether  places  con¬ 
taining  food,  shall  be  so  provided  with  proper  doors  and 
screens  adequate  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  product 
from  flies. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  building,  room,  basement,  inclosure 
or  premises  occupied,  used  or  maintained  for  the  production, 
prepai'ation,  manufacture,  canning,  packing,  storage,  sale  or 
distribution  of  such  food,  shall  have  adequate  and  convenient 
toilet  rooms,  lavatory  or  lavatories.  The  toilet  rooms  shall 
be  separate  and  apart  from  the  room  or  rooms  where  the 
process  of  production,  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storing,  canning,  selling  and  distributin.g  is  conducted.  The 
floors  of  such  toilet  rooms  shall  be  of  cement,  tile,  wood, 
brick  or  other  non-absorbent  material,  and  shall  be  washed 
and  scoured  daily.  Such  toilet  or  toilets  shall  be  furnished 
with  separate  ventilating  flues  and  pipes  discharging  into 
soil  pipes  or  shall  be  in  the  outside  of  and  well  removed 
from  the  building.  Lavatories  and  wash  rooms  shall  be 
adjacent  to  toilet  rooms,  or  when  the  toilet  is  outside  of 
the  building,  the  wash  room  shall  be  near  the  exit  to  the 
toilet  and  shall  be  supplied  with  soap,  running  water  and 
towels  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  (i.  If  any  such  building,  room,  basement,  inclosure  or 
premises  occupied,  used  or  maintained  for  the  purpose  afore¬ 
said,  or  if  the  floors,  sidewalls,  ceilings,  furniture,  receptacles, 
implements,  appliances  or  machinery  of  anv  such  establish¬ 
ment,  shall  be  constructed,  kept,  maintatined,  or  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  condition  contrary  to  any  of  the  requirements 


or  provisions  of  the  preceding  flve  (5)  sections  of  this  act, 
the  same  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance,  .iiid  any  toilet,  toilet 
room,  lavatory  or  wash  room  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be 
constructed,  kept,  maintained  or  permitted  to  remain  in  a 
condition  contrary  to  the  requirement  or  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  flve  (5)  of  this  act,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance; 
and  any  car,  truck,  or  vehicle  used  in  the  moving  or  trans¬ 
portation  of  any  food  product  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be 
kept  or  permitted  to  remain  in  an  unclean,  unbealthful  or 
insanitary  condition  is  herebv  declared  a  nuisance.  Whoever 
unlawfully  maintains,  or  allows  or  permits  to  exist  a  nuis¬ 
ance  as  herein  defined  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  operating  or 
maintaining  an  establishment  or  place  where  food  is  pro¬ 
duced,  prepared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed  shall  provide  the  necessary  cuspidors  for  the  use 
of  the  operatives,  employees,  clerks  and  other  persons,  and 
each  cuspidor  shall  be  thoroughly  emptied  and  washed  out 
daily  with  water  or  a  disinfectant  solution,  and  five  ounces 
thereof  shall  be  left  in  each  cuspidor  while  it  is  in  use. 
Whoever  fails  to  observe  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  8.  No  operative,  employee  or  other  persons  shall 
expectorate  on  the  floor  or  on  the  utensils  or  on- the  floors 
or  sidewalls  of  any  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar  which 
the  production,  preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  storing 
or  sale  of  any  such  food  is  conducted.  Operatives,  em¬ 
ployees,  clerks,  and  all  other  persons  who  handle  the  material 
from  which  such  food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  product, 
b'efore  beginning  work,  or  after  visiting  toil-'t  or  toilets,  shall 
wash  their  hands  thoroughly  in  clean  water.  Whoever  fails 
to  observe  or  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  9.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sleep,  or  to 
allow  or  permit  any  person  to  sleep  in  any  work  room  of  a 
bake  shop,  kitchen,  dining  room,  confectionery,  creamery, 
cheese  factory,  or  any  place  where  food  is  prepared  for  sale, 
served  or  sold,  unless  all  foods  therein  handled  are  at  all 
times  in  hermetically  sealed  packages. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  require, 
suffer  or  permit 'any  person  wdio  is  affected  with  any  con¬ 
tagious  or  venerea!  diseases  to  work,  or  for  any  person  so 
affected  to  work,  in  a  building,  room,  basement,  inclosure, 
premises  or  vehicle  occupied  or  used  for  the  production, 
preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  storage,  sale,  distribution, 
or  transportation  of  food. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  those  appointed  by  him  to  enforce  this  act,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  ap¬ 
pointees  shall  have  full  power  at  all  times  to  enter  every 
such  building,  room,  basement,  inclosure  or  premises  occupied 
or  used  or  suspected  of  being  occupied  or  used  for  the 
production,  preparation  or  manufacture  for  sale,  or  the  stor¬ 
age,  sale,  distribution  or  transportation  of  such  food,  to 
inspect  the  premises  and  all  utensils,  fixtures,  furninture  and 
machinery  used  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  upon  inspection  any 
such  food  producing  or  distributing  establishment,  convey¬ 
ance,  or  any  employer,  employee,  clerk,  driver  or  other 
person  is  found  to  be  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  if  the  production,  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storage,  sale,  distribution  or  transportation  of  such  food  is 
being  conducted  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  etnployees  and  operatives,  or  to  the  character  (U’  quality 
of  the  food  therein  being  produced,  manufactured,  packed, 
stored  sold,  distributed  or  conveyed,  the  officer  or  inspector 
making  the  inspection  or  examination  shall  report  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  violations  to  the  State  Food  Commissioner.  The 
State  Food  Commissioner  or  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
shall  thereupon  issue  a  written  order  to  the  person,  firm  or 
corporation  responsible  for  the  violation  or  condition  afore¬ 
said  to  abate  such  condition  or  violation  or  to  make  such 
changes  or  improvements  as  may  be  necessarv  to  abate  them, 
within  such  reasonable  tiiT'e  as  may  be  required  in  which  to 
abate  them.  Notice  of  such  order  may  be  served  by  de- 
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livering  a  copy  thereof  to  said  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
or  by  sending  a  copy  thereof  by  registered  mail,  and  tlie 
receipt  thereof  through  the  postoffice  shall  he  prima  facie 
evidence  that  notice  of  said  order  has  been  received.  Such 
person,  linn  or  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  in 
person  or  by  attorney  before  the  State  Food  Commissioner, 
or  the  person  appointed  by  him  for  such  purpose,  within  the 
time  limited  in  the  order,  and  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  to  show  why  such  order  or  instruction 
should  not  be  obeyed.  Such  hearing  shall  be  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Food 
Commissioner.  If  after  such  hearing  it  shall  appear  that 
the  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act  have  not  been 
violated,  said  order  shall  be  rescinded.  If  it  shall  appear  that 
the  requirements  or  provisions  of  this  act  are  being  violated 
and  that  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  notified  as  aforesaid 
is  responsible  therefor,  said  previous  order  shall  be  confirmed 
or  amended,  as  the  facts  shall  warrant,  and  shall  thereupon 
be  final,  but  such  additional  time  as  is  necessar\'  may  be 
granted  within  which  to  comply  with  said  final  order.  If 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation  is  not  present  or  represented 
when  such  final  order  is  made,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
as  above  provided.  On  failupre  of  the  party  or  parties  to 
comply  with  the  first  order  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner 
within  the  time  prescribed,  when  no  hearing  is  demanded, 
or  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  final  order,  within  the 
time  specified  the  State  Food  Commissioner  shalll  certify  the 
facts  to  the  state’s  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such 
violation  occurred,  and  such  state's  attorney  shall  proceed 
against  the  partv  or  parties  for  the  lines  and  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  act,  and  also  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  : 


Provided,  that  the  proceedings  herein  prescribed  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  as  defined  in  this  act  shall  not  in 
miy  manner  relieve  the  violator  from  persecution  in  the  first 
instance  for  every  such  violation,  nor  from  the  penalties  for 
such  violation  prescribed  by  Section  13  of  tins  act. 

Sec.  12.  All  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in 
which  the  prosecution  is  brought,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  state’s  attorneys  in  the  respective  counties  to  prosecute 
all_  persons  violating  or  refusing  to  obey  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  13.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  who  refuses  to  comply  with  any  lawful  order  or 
requirement  of  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  duly  made  in 
writing  as  provided  in  Section  11  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punisb.ed  for 
the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
($10.00)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00),  and 
for  the  second  and  subsequent  offenses  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  ($-50.00)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  ($200.00),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court ;  and  each  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 
for  abating  insanitary  conditions  and  completing  improve¬ 
ments  to  abate  such  conditions,  as  ordered  by  the  State  Food 
Commissioner,  as  aforesaid,  shall  constitute  a  distinct  and 
separate  offense. 

Sec.  14.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(Approved  June  6,  1911.  In  force  Jul}"  I,  1911.) 


NEW  REVISED  ILLINOIS  STOCK  FOOD  LAW 

(As  amended  and  approved  June  3,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1911) 

AN  ACT 

To  Amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  an  Act  Entitled  “An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Sale  and  Analysis  of  Concentrated 
Feeding  Stuffs,’’  Approved  May  18,  1905,  In  Force  July  1,  1905. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly :  That  Sec¬ 
tions  1  and  2  of  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale 
and  anaRsis  of  concentrated  feeding  stuff's,”  approved  May 
18,  190-5,  in  force  July  1,  1905,  be  and  are  hereby  amended  to 
read. as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Everv  lot  or  parcel  of  concentrated  commercial 
feed  stuffs,  as  defined  in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  farm  live  stock,  sold  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  within 
this  State,  shall  have  affixed  thereto,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  outside  thereof,  a  plainly  printed  statement  .  in  the 
English  language  clearly  and  truly  certifying 

(a)  The  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package,  lot 
or  parcel ; 

(b)  The  name,  brand  or  trade  mark; 

(c)  The  name  and  principal  address  of  the  manufacturer 
or  the  person  responsible  for  placing  the  commodity  on  the 
market ; 

(d)  The  minimum  per  centum  of  crude  protein;  the  mini¬ 
mum  per  centum  of  crude  fat ;  and  the  maximum  per  centum 
of  crude  fibre;  (to  be  determined  b}^  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States). 

(e)  The  specific  name  of  each  ingredient  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  A  copy  of  said  statement  shall  be  filed  with  the 


State  Food  Commissioner  on  or  before  January  10th  of  each 
year. 

If  the  feed  stuff  is  sold  in  bulk,  or  if  it  is  put  up  in  pack¬ 
ages  belonging  to  the  purchaser,  the  agent  or  dealer  shall, 

upon  the  request  of  the  purchaser,  furnish  him  with  the 
certified  statement  described  in  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  “concentrated  commercial  feed  stuff,”  as 
used  in  this  Act,  shall  include  cotton  seed  meals,  linseed 
meals,  pea  meals,  bean  meals,  peanut  meals,  cocoanut  meals, 
gluten  meals,  gluten  feeds,  maize  feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar 

feeds,  sucerne  feeds,  and  all  oil  meals  of  all  kinds,  dried 

distillers'  grains,  dried  brewers’  grains,  dried  beef  refuse, 
malt  sprouts,  malt  refuse,  hominy  feeds,  cereline  feeds,  rice 
meals,  oat  feeds,  corn  and  oat  feeds,  corn,  oat  and  barley- 
feeds,  chop  feeds,  corn  bran,  ground  beef  or  fish,  scraps, 
meat  and  bone  meals,  mixed  feeds,  except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  in  Section  3  of  this  Act — clover  and  alfalfa  meals,  any 
mixture  of  any  of  the  before  mentioned  substances  with  each 
other  or  with  any  other  substance,  condimental  stock  and 
poultry  foods,  medicinal  stock  and  poultry  foods  consisting 
of  or  containing  any  of  the  substances  included  as  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  feed  stuff  as  defined  b_v  this  section,  pat¬ 
ented,  proprietary  or  trade-marked  .stock  and  poultry  foods, 
and  all  other  materials  of  a  similar  nature  intended  for  stock 
or  poultry,  not  included  in  Section  3  of  this  .-Kct. 


NEW  ILLINOIS  LAW  PROHIBITING  TUBERCULIN  TEST 

AN  ACT 

To  Prohibit  the  Establishing  and  Enforcing  of  the  Tuberculin  Test  for  Dairy  Animals  by  Any  City,  Villgae 
Incorporated  Town,  County  or  Other  Corporate  Authority  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  byb  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly :  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  county 
or  other  corporate  authority  in  the  State  of  Illinois  by  ordi¬ 
nance,  rule  or  regulation  other  than  may  be  established  by 
the  law  of  this  State,  to  demand,  fix,  establish  or  require 
the  tuberculin  test  to  be  applied  to  dairy  animals  as  a  means 
or  measure  of  regulating  and  purifying  milk,  skimmed  milk. 


cream  and  dairy  products  of  said  animals  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  every  such  ordinance,  rule,  by-law  or  regula¬ 
tion  heretofore  or  hereafter  passed,  demanded,  fixed,  estab¬ 
lished  or  required  by  any  such  city,  village,  incorporated 
town,  county  or  other  corporate  authority  other  than  the 
State  of  Illinois,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  void  and  of  no 
effect. 
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Providing  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  canneries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  confectioneries,  restaurants,  hotels,  din¬ 
ing  cars,  groceries,  meat  markets,  dairies,  creameries,  butter  factories,  cheese  factories,  and  all  other  food  producing  es¬ 
tablishments,  manufactories  or  other  idaces  where  food  is  prepared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold  or  distributed, 
and  vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  ^'or  transportation;  regulating  the  health  of  operatives,  employes,  drivers  and  all 
other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who  handle  the  material  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  product; 
defining  food;  regulating  the  wholesomeness  of  food  manufactured,  prepared,  packed,  stored,  sold,  distributed  or  trans- 
jiorted,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  food  and  drug  commissioner  of  Missouri  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof. 


Section  1.  To  What  Place  Act  Applies. — Every  building, 
room,  basement,  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as  a  bakery,  con¬ 
fectionery,  cannery,  packing  house,  slaughter  house,  restau-  . 
rant,  hotel,  dining  car,  grocery,  meat  market,  ■  dairy,  cream¬ 
ery,  butter  factory,  cheese  factory,  or  other  place  or  apart¬ 
ment  used  for  the  preparation  for  sale,  manufacture,  packing, 
storage,  sale  or  distribution  of  any  food,  shall  be  properly 
lighted,  drained,  plumbed  and  ventilated  and  conducted  with 
strict  regard  to  the  influence  of  such  condition  upon  the 
health  of  the  operatives,  employes,  clerks  or  other  persons 
therein  employed,  and  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the 
food  therein  produced;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the 
term  “food,”  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for 
food,  drink,  confectionery  condiment,  whether  simple,  mixed 
or  compound,  and  all  substances  or  ingredients  used  in  the 
preparation  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Contents  of  Places  and  Utensils  Used  Must  Be  ^ 
Protected.— The  floors,  sidewalks,  ceiling,  lockers,  closets, 
furniture,  receptacles,  implements  and  machinery  of  every  es¬ 
tablishment  or  place  where  food  is  manufactured,  packed, 
stored,  sold  or  distributed,  and  all  cars,  trucks  and  vehicles 
used  ill  the  transportation  of  food  products  shall  at  no  time 
be  kept  in  an  unclean,  unhealthy  or  unsanitary  condition ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  unclean,  unhealthful  and  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  if  food  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  preparation,  packing,  storing,  sale,  distribu¬ 
tion  or  transportation  is  not  securely  protected  from  flies, 
dust,  dirt  and  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  by  all  reasonable 
means  from  all  other  foreign  or  injurious  contamination;  and 
if  the  refuse,  dirt  and  waste  products,  subject  to  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  fermentation,  incident  to  the  manufacture,  prepara¬ 
tion,  packing,  storing,  selling,  distributing  and  transporting 
of  food  are  not  removed  daily,  and  if  all  trucks,  trays,  boxes, 
baskets,  buckets  and  other  receptacles,  chutes,  platforms, 
racks,  tables,  troughs,  shelves  and  all  knives,  saws,  cleavers 
and  other  utensils  and  machinery  used  in  moving,  handling, 
cutting,  chopping,  mixing,  canning  and  all  other  processes 
are  not  thoroughly  cleaned  daily,  and  if  the  clothing  of  op¬ 
eratives,  employes,  clerks  or  other  persons  therein  employed 
is  unclean.  The  placing  of  vinegar  or  other  liquid,  used  as 
food  or  drink,  in  open  vessels  without  covering  the  same  is 
forlndden.  The  use  of  second  hand  bottles  for  vinegar  or 
other  liquids,  used  as  food  or  drink,  is  forlndden  unless  the 
same  are  first  sterilized  with  live  steam.  The  sidew'alk  dis¬ 
play  of  food  products  is  prohibited  unless  such  products  are 
inclosed  in  a  show'  case  or  similar  device,  which  will  protect 
the  same  from  flies,  dust,  or  other  contamination;  provided 
that  food  products  that  necessarily  have  to  be  peeled,  pared 
or  cooked  before  they  are  flt  for  consumption  may  be  dis-  . 
played  on  the  sidewalk,  provided  that  in  such  display  the 
bottom  of  the  container  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  sidewmlk ;  but  the  sidewalk  display  of  meat  or 
meat  products  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  3.  Further  Sanitary  Requirements.— The  ceilings  of 
every  bakerv,  confectionery,  hotel  and  restaurant  kitchen 
shall  be  well  plastered,  wainscoted  or  ceiled  with  metal  or 
lumber  and  shall  be  ®il  painted  or  kept  well  lime  washed  and 
all  interior  wood  work  in  every  bakery,  confectionery,  hotel, 
dining  car,  and  restaurant  kitchen  shall  be  kept  well  oiled  or 
painted  wdth  oil  paints,  and  be  kept  washed  clean  with  soap 
and  water ;  and  every  building,  room,  basement  or  cellar, 
occupied  or  used  for  the  preparation,  manufacture,  packing, 
storage,  sale  or  distribution  of  food,  shall  have  an  im- 
permeahle  floor  made  of  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement,  brick, 
wood  or  other  suitable  nonabsorbent  material  which  can  be 
flushed  and  washed  clean  with  water. 

Sec.  4.  Fly  Screen  Required. — The 'doors,  windows  and 
other  openings  of  every  food  producing  or  distributing  es¬ 
tablishment,  during  the  fly  season,  shall  be  fitted  with  self 
closing  screen  doors  and  wire  window  screens  of  not  coarser 
than  14  mesh  wire  gauze. 

Sec.  5.  Toilet  Rooms  Provided. — Every  building,  room, 
basement  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  for  the  preparation, 
manufacture,  packing,  canning,  sale  or  distribution  of  food 
shall  have  convenient  toilet  or  toilet  rooms,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  room  or  rooms  where  the  process  of  produc¬ 


tion,  manufacture,  packing,  canning,  selling  or  distributing  is. 
conducted.  The  floors  of  such  toilet  rooms  shall  be  of  cem¬ 
ent,  tile,  wood,  brick  or  other  nonabsorbent  material  and  shall 
be  furnished  wdth  separate  ventilating  flush  or  pipes,  dis¬ 
charging  into  soil  pipes,  or  on  outside  of  the  builidng  in 
wdiich  they  are  situated.  Lavatories  and  wash  rooms  shall 
be  adjacent  to  toilet  rooms,  and  shall  be  supplied  with  soap,, 
running  wmter  and  towels,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  Operatives,  employes,  clerks  and  all 
other  persons,  who  handle  the  material  from  wdiich  food  is. 
prepared  or  the  finished  product,  before  beginning  work  or 
after  visiting  toilets,  shall  wmsh  their  hands  and  arms  thor¬ 
oughly  wdth  soap  and  clean  water. 

Sec.  6.  Cuspidors  Furnished. — Cuspidors  for  the  use  of 
operatives,  employes,  clerks  or  other  persons  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  w'henever  necessary,  and  each  cuspidor  shall  be  thor¬ 
oughly  emptied  and  washed  out  daily  wdth  disinfectant  solu¬ 
tion  and  five  ounces  of  such  a  solution  shall  be  left  in  each 
cuspidor  w’hile  it  is  in  use.  No  operative,  employe  or  other 
person  shall  expectorate  on  the  floor  or  side  walls  of  any- 
building,  room,  basement  or  cellar  where  the  production,, 
manufacture,  packing,  storing,  preparation  or  sale  of  any 
food  is  conducted. 

Sec.  7.  Not  Used  for  Sleeping  Purposes. — No  person  or 
persons  shall  be  allowed  to  live  or  sleep  in  any  room  of  a 
bakeshop,  kitchen,  dining  room,  confectionery  or  place  wdiere 
food  is  prepared,  served  or  sold. 

Sec.  8.  Diseases  Enumerated. — No  employe  shall  require,, 
permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  work,  nor  shall  any  person 
work,  in  a  building,  room,  basement,  cellar  or  vehicle  occu¬ 
pied  or  used  for  the  production,  preparation,  manufacture, 
packing,  storage,  sale,  distribution  and  transportation  of 
food,  who  is  affected  with  any  venereal  disease,  smallpox,, 
diphtheria,  scat  let  fever,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis  or  con¬ 
sumption,  bubonic  plague,  Asiatic  cholera,  eczema  or  other 
skin  diseases,  leprosy,  eye  disease,  typhoid  fever  (epidemic), 
epidemic  dysentery,  measles,  mumps,  German  measles  (Ro- 
theiu),  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox  or  any  other  infectious, 
disease. 

Sec.  9.  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  i\Iay  Abate  Viola¬ 
tions. — The  state  food  and  drug  commissioner  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  or  agents  by  him  appointed,  the  state,  county,  city  and 
town  health  officers  shall  have  full  pow'cr  at  any  time  to  enter 
and  inspect  every  huilding,  room,  basement  or  cellar,  occu¬ 
pied  or  used,  or  suspected  of  being  used,  for  the  production 
for  sale,  manufacture  for  sale,  storage,  sale,  distribution  or 
transportation  of  food  and  all  utensils,  fixtures,  furniture  and 
machinery  used  as  aforesaid,  and  if  upon  inspection  any  food 
producing  or  distributing  establishment,  conveyance,  employ¬ 
er,  operative,  employe,  clerk,  driver  or  other  person  is  found 
to  be  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  if  the 
production,  cooking,  preparation,  manufacture,  packing,  stor¬ 
ing,  sale,  distribution  or  transportation  of  food  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  employe.s 
and  operatives  and  the  character  or  quality  of  the  food  there¬ 
in  being  produced,  manufactured,  packed,  stored,  sold,  dis¬ 
tributed  or  conveyed,  the  officer  or  inspector  making  the  exami¬ 
nation  or  inspection  shall  furnish  evidence  of  said  violation  to- 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  w'hich  the  violation  oc¬ 
curs,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  prosecuting  attorneys  to 
represent  and  prosecute  in  behalf  of  the  people,  when  called 
upon  by  the  food  and  drug  commissioner  to  do  so,  all  such 
cases  of  offense  arising  under  the  provision  of  this  act.  When- 
complaint  is  made  by  the  said  food  and  drug  commissioner,, 
security  for  costs  shall  not  be  required  of  the  complainant  in 
any  case  at  any  time  of  the  prosecution  or  trial. 

Sec.  10.  Penalty. — Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the- 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine- 
of  not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  ($100)  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  i\Tarch  30,  1911. 
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The  Indianapolis  Convention  of  the  National  Wholesale 

Grocers’  Association. 


The  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Indianapolis  May  23,  24  and  25  again  demonstrated 
that  the  organization’s  chief  work  is  in  connection  with  na¬ 
tional  and  state  legislation  commonly  designated  as  pure  food 
laws.  The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  association  and  the  results 
obtained  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  given  it  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation,  and,  taken  alone,  justify  its  existence. 
There  has  been  in  the  past  opposition  beyond  any  doubt  in 
the  grocery  trade  to  pure  food  legislation,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  this  opposition  has  been  based  on  selfish  motives.  But 
at  present  the  feeling  is  almost  unanimous  in  the  trade  that 
legislation  of  this  kind,  if  wisely  framed  and  honestly  exe¬ 
cuted,  is  of  immeasurable  benefit  rather  than  injury.  The 
trade  now  sees  that  as  a  result  of  national  and  state  laws 
public  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  wholesomeness  of  many  lines 
of  food  products  has  been  changed  to  confidence.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  business  as  a  result  of  this  changed  feeling  is  incal¬ 
culable. 

Having  accepted  the  general  principle  of  government  regu¬ 
lation  of  food  manufacturing  and  commerce,  the  trade  has  of 
late  years  recognized  the  necessity  of  protecting  its  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  against  careless  or  even  malicious  legislation. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  national  wholesalers’  organ¬ 
ization  has  made  its  reputation.  The  reports  of  the  pure  food 
committee  and  of  the  counsel  at  the  convention  disclosed  the 
scope  of  the  association’s  work  along  this  line.  The  report  of 
the  pure  food  committee  was  a  comprehensive  document  of 
twenty-four  typewritten  pages.  The  last  part  of  the  report 
summed  up  the  work  of  the  past  year  in  a  list  of  451  bills 
that  were  introduced  in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures 
during  the  current  year  affecting  the  interests  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  present  activities  of  the  organization  in  legislative 
matters  relate  to  the  popular  demand  for  net  weight  branding 
on  food  containers.  The  convention  ratified  the  work  done  by 
the  pure  food  and  legislative  committee,  which  has  consisted 
of  supporting  the  Mann  bill  in  Congress  as  amended  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  grocery  trade.  This  bill  is  expected  to  pass 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
model  for  the  states. 

After  the  opening  the  president  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  these  committees: 

Credentials — John  S.  Brady,  Omaha;  William  Hoffman, 
Milwaukee;  R.  H.  Redmond,  Duluth;  A.  D.  Wellington, 
New  York. 

Resolutions — W.  C.  McConaughey,  Parkersburg;  George 
B.  Wason,  Boston;  E.  H.  Sayre,  New  York;  D.  B.  Shaw, 
Pittsburg;  William  O’Connor,  Indianapolis;  Charles  Hat¬ 
field,  Denver;  P.  S.  Drescher,  Sacramento. 

Auditing — Captain  J.  W.  Howell,  Des  Moines;  J.  W. 
Hirsher,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.;  Fred  Haworth,  Pittsburg. 

Press — William  Judson,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Dana  T. 
Aokerly,  New  York. 

Insurance — George  Midwood,  Boston;  A.  L.  Baker, 
Boston;  T.  F.  Whitmarsh,  New  York. 

One  Cent  Postage.— O.  B.  McGlasson,  Chicago;  F.  B. 
Millikin,  Portland,  Me.;  Robert  Emmet  Hills,  Delaware, 
Ohio;  C.  D.  Crane,  Fort  Smith. 

Program — William  Judgson,  D.  H.  Bethard,  Peoria;  W. 
N.  Todd,  Feavenworth;  R.  J.  Roulston,  Chicago;  R.  J. 
Bursk,  Philadelphia. 

Prior  to  the  convention  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
association  decided  to  continue  its  campaign  for  uniform 
pure  food  laws  in  the  various  states  of  the  country.  It  was 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  campaign  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  thirty-two  states. 

President  Drake  in  his  address  said: 

“For  months  preceding  the  Louisville  convention  ‘the 
high  cost  of  living’  was  a  live  topic  in  the  press,  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  minds  of  all  our  people,  and  at  Washing¬ 
ton  the  animus  seemed  to  be  directed  against  the  middle¬ 
man  regardless  of  his  line;  in  our  trade  it  was  directed 
against  the  jobber  and  he  was  believed  to  be  the  clog  on 
the  chain  of  distribution  from  manufacturer  to  consumer, 
and  an3'one  that  had  a  likely  story  to  tell  was  listened 
to  with  interest  if  he  could  name  a  scapegoat  to_  which 
could  be  cittributed  the  Cciuse  of  the  evils  then  agitciting  the 
public  mind  along  those  lines.  Investigations  were  the 
order  of  the  day  last  year,  as  they  are  this  year,  and  our 


national  scope  did  not  escape  the  calcium  light  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  at  Washington. 

“The  basis  of  tbe  evidence  on  whicb  investigations  are 
begun  is  often  the  marvel  of  the  business  man. 

“Regardless  of  our  close  touch  with  all  departments  of 
the  Government  in  the  enactment  and  administration  of 
food  and  other  cognate  mercantile  laws  and  our  offer  to 
give  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  full  information 
through  counsel  of  our  activities  at  all  times,  we  were, 
without  notice,  called  upon  at  our  headquarters  in  New 
York  in  June  last  and  advised  that  we  were  under  investi-. 
gation  by  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washington  as  an 
association  operating  in  restraint  of  trade  as  defined  by  the 
provisions  of  the  so-called  Sherman  anti-trust  law  of  1890. 
The  two  ways  of  meeting  the  advice  were  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vestigation  as  unjust,  as  we  felt  it  was,  or  to  facilitate  it 
by  every  means  at  our  command.  We  decided  upon  the 
latter  course,  and  Mr.  Beckmann,  our  able  secretary,  at 
once  began  a  complete  compilation  of  our  records  from  the 
organization  of  the  association. 

“Two  conferences  were  held  in  New  York  at  which  both 
of  your  ex-presidents,  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Bethard,  were 
present.  These  conferences  were  attended  by  your  offi¬ 
cers  and  nearbj"  executive  committeemen,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  with  counsel,  composed  of  Messrs.  Breed  and 
Ackerly,  the  president,  two  ex-presidents  and  our  secre¬ 
tary  should  go  to  Washington.  Counsel  had  carefully 
prepared  a  brief  of  our  activities  for  the  statement  of  our 
case.  After  three  days  of  strenuous  argument  and  ex¬ 
planations  we  firmly  convinced  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  our  efforts  as  well  as  results 
accomplished  were  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
the  land.  These  were  trying  times  in  the  history  of  the 
association  for  your  president  and  secretary. 

“The  department  had  a  very  hazj^  notion  of  just  what 
a  wholesale  grocer  is  and  of  the  function  he  performs  in 
the  chain  of  distribution  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
retailer,  and  this  we  feel  we  made  clear  and  that  our  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  Department  is  a  much  more  essential 
and  di.gnified  one  that  it  has  ever  been  before.  It  was  the 
idea  of  the  Department  in  June  that  they  would  be  able  to 
go  over  our  records  and  our  evidence  by  August  first,  and 
we  were  informed  that  we  might  expect  an  answer  by  that 
time.  Due  to  the  vacation  period  and  the  immense  amount 
of  work  in  the  Department  no  word  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton  during  August  or  September  and  your  president  then 
began  to  prod  counsel  for  a  report  on  the  investigation;  a 
report  all  of  us  have  been  so  proud  to  herald;  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  attitude  of  our  association  toward  the 
laws  of  our  country  and  commendation  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  the  immense  amount  of  good  that  has 
resulted  from  our  organization  in  the  handling  of  legis¬ 
lative  matter  relating  to  food  products  and  cognate  sub¬ 
jects  outlined  in  our  constitution.  This  good  news  reached 
us  October  29.  The  association  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  complete  vindication  it  received  and  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  occupies  today. 

“During  these  months  the  country  was  rushing  on  to  a 
determination  to  know  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned 
just  what  every  purchaser  secures,  and  campaigns  in  manj" 
states  pledged  representatives  to  the  enactment  of  net 
weight  and  measure  laws. 

“At  our  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  July  the  action 
of  the  officers  and  executive  committeemen,  who  guided 
the  Washington  investigation,  was  heartily  endorsed;  and 
at  the  second  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  November 
a  very  important  step  was  taken  in  addition  to  the 
authorization  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  so  magnificently  carried  out  under  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Hannahs,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

“After  mature  deliberation  it  was  decided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  New  York  November 
18  and  19,  to  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  recognize 
the  well-nigh  universal  demand  for  net  weight  and  meas¬ 
ure  legislation  and  attempt  to  guide  it  into  proper  channels 
rather  than  to  directly  oppose  it  in  many  of  the  forty 
states  whose  legislatures  were  to  convene  this  year.  It 
was  then  decided  to  in  no  way  curtail  our  past  activities 
along  regular  lines  but  to  vigorously  push  forward  our 
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work  along  all  lines  and  endeavor  to  raise  the  money  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  from  our  membership  to  do  it. 
The  work  has  gone  forward  and  with  what  definite  re¬ 
sults  your  chairman  of  committees  will  advise  you  in  their 
reports  in  addition  to  the  information  already  in  your 
hands  from  the  secretary’s  office. 

“It  was  decided  to  have  our  counsel,  Mr.  Ackerly,  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  New  Orleans  to  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments 
and  there  announce  our  desire  to  assist  in  the  enaction  of 
legislation  that  would  accede  to  the  popular  demand  and 
interfere  with  business  in  food  products  along  all  lines  as 
little  as  possible. 

“Your  executive  committee  believe  their  action  fully 
justified  by  the  conditions  and  believe  the  membership 
generally  sustains  them  in  this  position;  that  reasonable 
tolerances  shall  be  allowed  in  the  national  law  and  that  in 
the  interest  of  harmony  state  legislatures  refrain  from  this 
legislation  until  the  national  law  shall  have  been  enacted. 

William  C.  Breed,  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Breed, 
Abbott  &  Morgan,  read  a  voluminous  report.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  pure  food  legislation,  national  and  state,  and  spoke 
of  the  Mann  net  measure  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Breed  advocated  amending  the  Federal 
food  law  so  as  to  give  importers  a  day  in  court  before 
their  goods  are  conducted.  He  did  not,  however,  favor 
vesting  the  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  Customs  Court,  suggesting  that  such  ap¬ 
peals  he  carried  to  the  United  States  District  Court.  He 
also  expressed  disapproval  of  proposed  legislation,  re¬ 
quiring  manufacturers  to  inscribe  their  names  on  labels  of 
cans  or  packages  containing  their  goods. 

]\Ir.  Breed’s  report  was  in  part  as  follows: 

“About  the  policies  and  acts  of  this  organization  there 
are  no  secrets,  and  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  the 
character  you  have  heretofore  elected  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  opening  your  affairs  to  the  light  of  any  investi¬ 
gation. 

“If  there  is  ony  one  policy  for  which  this  association 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  a  staunch 
support  of  the  national  food  law.  From  the  data  of  your 
first  meeting  you  gave  your  aid  and  assistance  to  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  law,  and  for  four  years  you  have  been  urging 
its  adoption  by  the  states  in  the  name  of  uniformity  in 
food  legislation — a  commercial  necessity.  Today  out 
of  46  states  31  have  substantially  adopted  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  national  statute.  While  other  organizations 
have  lent  their  services  to  the  same  cause  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  justly 
earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  leader  in  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  insistent  campaign  for  uniform  pure  food  laws, 
and  you  are  indeed  entitled  to  be  proud  of  the  results  at¬ 
tained. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  small  jobber  who  does  not 
engage  in  interstate  trade  has  little  interest  in,  and  need 
for,  legislative  work.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  an  ex¬ 
act  statement  of  fact.  To  begin  with,  there  are  very  few 
small  jobbers  who  do  not  do  some  interstate  business,  and 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  whenever  improper  legis¬ 
lation  on  food  subjects  has  threatened  the  trade,  the  small 
jobber  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  the  National’s  work 
by  being  the  first  to  respond  to  a  call  for  assistance.  The 
small  jobbers  as  a  class  have  always  been  the  most  loyal 
members  of  the  organization. 

“It  is  also  a  fact  that  although  a  firm  may  confine  its 
business  to  one  or  two  states,  it  necessarily  buys  its  goods 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  frequently  without  reliable 
guarantees,  and  may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  de¬ 
fend  a  violation  of  some  state  or  national  law  against 
which  it  has  no  indemnity  whatever. 

“It  should  also  be  remembered  that  through  the  work 
of  the  national  organization  in  behalf  of  uniform  food 
legislation,  and  its  constant  watchfulness  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  fair  regulations  and  interpretations  of  food 
laws,  its  appearance  before  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  whose  decisions  are  followed  throughout  the 
states,  it  has  hecome  an  influential  factor  in  every  state 
legislature  and  with  every  State  Food  Commissioner,  and 
many  a  selfish  and  improper  food  bill  or  food  decision  at 
variance  with  the  national  law  and  its  decisions  has  died 
in  the  brain  of  its  creator  by  reason  of  the  public  opinion 
so  created,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  state  and  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  associations  stand  ever  ready  to 
defend  the  principle  of  uniformity.  Is  not  the  small  jobber 
doing  an  intrastate  business  clearly  a  beneficiary  of  such 
work,  and  as  such,  can  he  be  said  not  to  have  need  for  and 


an  interest  in  the  pure  food  and  legislative  work  of  the 
national  organization? 

“Not  only  has  the  National  Association  stood  for  the 
national  food  law  for  uniformity  in  the  states,  but  recog¬ 
nizing  the  demands  of  the  consumer  who  is  the  ultimate 
judge  of  the  products  you  sell,  and  whose  favor  alone 
keeps  the  retailer  your  good  customer,  this  organization 
after  most  serious  thought  and  consideration,  was  the 
first  trade  organization  to  come  out  in  favor  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  national  food  law,  making  it  compulsory  that 
weights  or  measures  should  be  stated  on  all  packages  of 
food. 

“You  have  all  heard  of  the  Mann  bill  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Most  of  you  know 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  They  are  clear,  simple,  equit- 
able  and  meet  every  requirement  of  a  weight  and  measure 
statute.  If  adopted  by  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the 
national  law  they  can  easily  be  followed  by  all  the  thirty- 
one  states  whose  laws  now  substantially  conform  to  the 
national  law. 

“The  association  has  for  several  years,  by  resolution, 
placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  commission  to  pass  upon  the  subject  of  ‘standards 
for  food  products’.  It  has  uniformly  opposed  the  adoption 
by  various  states  of  any  special  laws  fixing  standards  until 
the  National  Government  acted,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  owing  to  the  work  of  this  organization  the  necessity 
for  national  action  in  the  first  instance  on  thi^  subject  is 
universally  recognized. 

“The  association  has  also  for  some  years  favored  an 
amendment  to  the  law  so  as  to  give  the  importer  a  day  in 
court  before  his  goods  can  be  finally  condemned  and  his 
bond  forfeited  or  the  goods  exported.  One  suggestion  re¬ 
cently  made  is  that  the  national  food  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  allow  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  United  States  General 
Appraisers  and  thence  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeal. 
Inasmuch  as  these  tribunals,  however,  pass  chiefly  upon 
questions  of  customs  law,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  prefer¬ 
able  that  the  case  should  go  direct  to  the  United  States 
District  Court,  which  today  has  jurisdiction  under  the 
food  law. 

“One  of  the  real  issues  of  the  year  has  been  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  certain  manufacturers  to  amend  the  na¬ 
tional  food  law  and  the  law  of  certain  states  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  upon  all  food  products. 
At  the  present  time  no  state  law  has  any  such  requirement, 
and  under  the  national  law  the  regulation  allows  the  name 
of  either  manufacturer  or  dealer,  but  provides  that  where 
any  name  other  than  that  of  the  actual  manufacturer  ap¬ 
pears  it  must  be  preceded  by  the  words  ‘Distributed  by,’ 
‘Packed  for,’  or  the  like. 

“The  proposition  is,  in  the  first  instance,  purely  a  legal 
one,  involving  the  right  of  any  legislative  body  under  the 
police  power  to  pass  a  law  which  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturer  only  and  would  destroy  methods  of 
business,  for  many  years  employed  by  reputable  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  who  have  sold  goods  under  their  own 
names  and  brands.  In  the  case  of  Jewett  vs.  Small,  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota  (1905)  this 
question  has  already  been  passed  upon  by  the  court  and  a 
statute  requiring  the  manufacturer’s  name  has  been  held  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

“During  the  present  year,  1910,  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  the  representatives  of  this  association  acting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  wholesalers  of  California,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California  has  vetoed  a  bill  containing  this 
requirement. 

“But  irrespective  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  support  of  such  a  measure  by  manufacturers 
is  neither  to  their  own  interests  nor  to  the  interests  of 
their  customers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  today  which 
prohibits  any  manufacturer  who  so  desires  from  placing 
his  name  upon  the  articles  which  he  sells.  A  large  number 
of  manfacturers,  however,  who  have  .never  pretended  to  be 
the  distributers  of  their  own  products,  rely  wholly  upon 
the  wholesaler  as  their  distributing  medium,  and  for  many 
years,  by  mutual  consent  and  contract,  have  been  packing 
goods  which  the  pobber  buys  direct  and  sells  under  his 
private  brands  and  labels.  In  these  private  labels  he  has 
developed  a  valuable  trademark  and  good  will,  and  it 
would  be  disastrious  and  unfair  to  both  jobber  and  manu¬ 
facturer  to  enact  a  law  compelling  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  be  placed  on  every  package.  It  would  in¬ 
evitably  lose  to  the  manufacturer  the  valuable  custom  of 
many  large  retailers  and  wholesalers  and  tend  to  the 
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establishment  by  them  of  personally  owned  factories  for 
manufacturing  these  products.  Such  a  bill  absolutely  de¬ 
stroys  the  natural  right  of  contract  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  his  personal  customer,  the  retailer  or  the 
wholesaler. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  beneht  to  be  derived  by 
the  public  from  the  pasage  of  any  such  law.  Full  protec¬ 
tion  is  already  given  by  existing  food  laws  which  prohibit 
the  sale  of  all  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods.  Every 
statement  on  a  label  must  today  be  true.  The  placing  of 
the  manufacturer’s  name  upon  every  label  offers  no 
panacea  as  to  the  cpiality  of  the  product.  It  will  not  make 
unwdiolesome  food  wholesome  any  more  than  the  placing 
of  the  retailer’s  or  wholesaler’s  name  upon  the  label  will 
make  pure  food  impure. 

"It  is  certainly  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer  in  case 
he  finds  the  food  products  not  to  be  as  represented  to  be 
able  to  place  the  responsibility  as  near  home  as  possible, 
and  if  he  finds  the  name  of  any  one  of  ten  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers  located  all  over  the  United  States  it 
is  far  more  difficult  for  him  to  reach  the  source  of  re- 
sponsibilit)^  than  if  the  name  of  his  retailer  or  local  jobber 
whom  he  knows  is  found  thereon.  Under  the  law  we  trust 
that  the  agitation  of  certain  selfish  manufacturers  for  a 
trade  advantage  will,  on  further  consideration,  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

"If  the  manufacturers  who  advocate  such  a  measure 
•sincerely  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  public  would  be 
the  better  safeguarded  by  identifying  every  food  product 
with  the  manufacturer’s  name,  a  far  more  effective  remedy 
to  accomplish  that  end  is  to  be  found  in  an  amendment 
of  the  present  factory  laws  so  to  provide  for 
factory  inspector  of  food  products.  Indeed,  this 
subject  is  already  being  seriously  agitated  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  manufacturer  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factory  and 
the  character  of  the  materials  used  in  food  production, 
and  could  these  lie  regulated  under  Government  super¬ 
vision  there  would  be  little  work  left  for  food  officials.  All 
food  products  would  then  be  guaranteed  under  a  guaranty 
that  would  be  real.  The  agitation  for  compulsory  name 
legislation  inevitably  leads  to  factory  inspection  and 
United  States  guarantee.” 

The  second  day  of  the  convention  a  voluminous  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Pure  Food  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Theodore  L.  Whitmarsh.  The  report  noted: 

“Over  thirty  thousand  bills  were  proposed  in  the  Sixty- 
hrst  Congress  alone  and  up  to  date  about  ten  thousand  in 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  which  is  now  convened  in  e.x- 
tra  session.  Yet  the  national  legislation  has  occasioned 
the  lesser  part  of  the  work.  Thousands  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  forty  states  which  have  met  this  year. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  adecpiate  idea  of  the  great 
volume  of  this  work  and  of  the  close  attention  which  it 
demands.  There  have  been  few  states  in  which  the  bills 
introduced  numbered  less  than  one  thousand,  and  in  many 
legislatures  three  or  four  thousand  bills  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  It  is  necessary  that  every  one  of  these  bills  be  ex¬ 
amined,  in  order  that  nothing  detrimental  to  your  interests 
may  be  enacted  and  in  order  that  necessary  and  reasonalde 
lulls  may  become  laws.  But  this  work  is  merely  pre¬ 
liminary,  in  order  to  determine  where  action  is  needed. 
Then  telegrams  and  letters  must  be  sent,  briefs  prepared 
and  every  effort  put  forth  to  prevent  unreasonable  bills 
from  being  passed,  and  to  support  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  just  and  uniform  enactments.  When  an  important  bill 
is  introduced,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  to  what  committee 
of  the  legislature  it  has  been  referred;  whether  that  com¬ 
mittee  holds  any  hearings  on  the  bill;  what  report  is  made 
by  the  committee;  what  amendments,  if  any,  are  proposed 
to  the  bill;  and,  nally,  what  action  the  houses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  take.  If  a  bill  is  of  any  importance,  local  members 
are  advised  of  every  step;  they  are  informed  when  and 
where  there  will  be  hearings,  and  are  supplied  with  data 
and  arguments  with  which  to  oppose  objectionable  bills. 

“These  efforts  have  been  remarkably  successful, .yet  the 
value  of  their  results  is  not  always  appreciated.  Our  time 
has  not  been  spent  in  opposing  every  bill  which  is  intro¬ 
duced.  In  many  cases  there  have  been  measures  whose 
enactment  we  have  earnestly  urged.  These  have  been  uni¬ 
form  sales  law,  uniform  negotiable  instruments  law,  bills 
to  prevent  the  use  of  dishonest  weights  and  to  prevent 
frauds  of  other  kinds,  and  similar  trustworthy  legislation. 
In  three  states  this  year  our  efforts  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  uniform  state  food  law,  modeled  after  the  national, 
have  met  with  success.  These  states  are  Montana,  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  Idaho.  To  measure  how  great  has  been  your  profit 


from  this  work  consider  upon  the  statute  books  of  how 
many  states  there  now  appears  the  uniform  state  food  law 
framed  upon  the  basis  of  the  national  law  so  that  a  product 
complying  with  the  law  of  one  state  now  satisties  the 
statutes  of  thirty  or  more  states.  Consider  what  it  would 
inean  if  a  product  had  to  be  sjfecially  prepared  and  spe¬ 
cially  packed  for  every  state  in  which  it  was  sold.  This  is 
what  your  united  efforts  have  prevented  and  what  this 
work  has  done  for  you. 

“As  was  done  last  year,  certain  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  each  state  acted  as  a  legislative  committee  to  advise 
with  the  Pure  Food  Committee  and  counsel  in  all  matters 
in  their  own  state.  We  have  kept  these  committees  in¬ 
formed  in  order  that  they  might  act  -romptly  whenever 
necessary.  It  is  evident  how  complete  is  this  organization, 
including  a  representative  and  a  committee  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  including  a  director,  in  every  one  of  forty  states  this 
year. 

“The  total  numl^er  of  bills  introduced  and  also  the  large 
number  of  bills  of  interests  to  the  association  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  This  was  due  to  the  continued  agitation 
in  favor  of  all  manner  of  Government  regulation  of  in¬ 
dustries.  The  great  number  of  compulsory  weight  brand¬ 
ing  bills  introduced  and  of  bills  regulating  the  cold  storage 
of  food  products  are  apt  examples  to  prove  how  strong  has 
become  the  agitation  for  laws  along  these  lines. 

“Under  the  direction  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  our  association,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  has  been  our  policy  in  this 
work : 

“(1)  To  urge  the  passage  of  the  uniform  state  food  law 
in  all  jurisdictions  where  it  has  not  been  advocated  and 
thus  to  have  the  statutes  of  all  states  as  nearly  like  the 
national  as  possible. 

“(2)  To  urge  the  passage  of  the  uniform  sales  law,  the 
negotiable  instruments  law  and  similar  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  commissioners  on  uniform  laws  appointed 
by  the  governors  of  the  several  states. 

“(3)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
by  resolution  adopted  November  18,  1910,  to  urge  the  pass¬ 
age  by  Congress  of  the  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drugs  act  requiring  the  compulsory  branding  of 
the  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  upon  food  pro¬ 
ducts  sold  in  packages,  provided  such  a  law  make  reason¬ 
able  allowance  for  inevitable  variations,  and  to  urge  the 
state  legislatures  to  delay  the  enactment  of  any  law  on  this 
subject  until  after  Congress  has  acted,  in  order  that  the 
states,  particularly  the  thirty  or  more  that  have  already 
adopted  the  national  food  law,  might  also  adopt  this  new 
Federal  amendement  and  thus  effect  uniformity. 

“(4)  To  oppose  the  passage  of  laws  at  variance  with 
the  national  food  law,  including  such  unreasonable  require¬ 
ments  as  the  proposed  bills  compelling  the  manufacturer’s 
name  to  appear  upon  the  labels  of  all  food  products,  or 
the  enactment  of  standards  into  the  state  statute  law,  and 
similar  ill-advised  legislation. 

“At  least  100,000  bills  were  introduced  in  the  forty-one 
state  legislatures  which  convened  this  year,  so  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  promptly  informed  of  proposed 
legislation  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  carefully  to  ex¬ 
amine  140,000  bills,  that  is,  100,000  in  the  states,  30,000  in 
the  Sixtv-hrst  Congress  and  10,000  already  introduced. 

“Of  the  451  bills  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  36  in 
21  different  states  required  weight  branding  in  almost  as 
many  varying  forms,  and  34  in  14  separate  states  limited 
the  cold  storage  period  on  numerous  food  products  to  from 
ten  days  to  twelve  months,  many  of  them  varying  widely 
as  to  the  storage  period  on  the  same  article.” 

The  association  closed  its  convention  on  May  2-5,  with  the 
election  of  the  follov/ing  officers :  President,  George  B. 
Wason,  Boston ;  First  Vice  President,  W.  C.  McConaughry, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  Second  Vice  President,  P.  C.  Drescher, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  ;  Third  Vice  President,  George  E.  Lichly, 
Waterloo,  la. ;  Fourth  Vice  President,  Robert  G.  Bursk, 
Philadelphia;  Fifth  Vice  President,  Robert  J.  Roulston,  Chi¬ 
cago;  ;3ecretary,  Alfred  FI.  Beckmann,  New  York;  Treasur¬ 
er.  A.  J.  Wellington,  New  York. 

St.  Louis,  Denver,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Baltimore  were 
candidates  for  the  next  meeting,  but  it  was  not  decided  where 
the  Association  would  go.  The  meeting  place  will  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Executive  Committee.  New  members  appointed 
on  the  Executive  Committee  were  the  following:  William  L. 
O’Connor  of  Indianapolis,  O.  C.  Mattern  of  Chicago  and  R. 
FI.  Redman  of  Duluth.  On  the  closing  evening  of  the  con¬ 
vention  the  Van  Camp  Packing  Company  purchased  the 
Schubert-Murat  theatre  for  the  evening  and  took  all  the 
delegates  as  guests  of  the  concern. 
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THE  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  LIQUOR  DEALERS’ 

ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 


The  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  went 
on  record  at  its  sixteenth  annual  convention,  held  in  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June  tith,  7th  and  8th,  as  favoring 
co-operation  and  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
federal  enactments  and  rulings,  and  a  continuation  of  its 
educational  policies  and  the  strengthening  of  the  forces  and 
increase  of  the  work  along  legislative  and  educational  lines. 


THOMAS  C.  DENNEHY, 

President  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers’  Association. 


The  assembled  delegates  were  welcomed  by  Mayor  Carter 
H.  Harrison,  who  was  responded  to  by  President  Morris  F. 
Westheimer,  subsequently,  in  his  annual  report,  who  made  a 
notable  reference  to  the  pure  food  laws  m  the  following 
words : 

The  majority  of  the  trade,  both  in  straight  whis¬ 
kies  and  in  blends,  seems  content  with  the  national 
pure  food  law  as  now  understood  and  enforced. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  secure  uniform  state 
pure  food  laws  throughout  the  United  States  so  that 
dealers,  no  matter  where  located,  by  complying  with 
the  federal  food  and  drugs  act,  may  find  themselves 
in  accord  with  all  state  pure  food  laws. 

We  have  been  consulted  by  various  state  associa¬ 
tions,  and  have  been  able  to  some  extent  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  securing  state  pure  food  laws 
in  conformity  with  the  federal  law. 

This  is  the  only  rational  and  consistent  system  to 
follow,  and  is  in  line  with  the  efforts  being  made  in 
many  industries  to  secure  uniformity  of  laws  be¬ 
tween  the  states  as  well  as  between  the  states  and 
the  general  government. 

Reports  of  the  treasurer  and  secretar}’  were  made  and 
committees  on  resolutions,  nominations  and  the  press  were 
appointed  at  the  opening  session,  following  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
tendered  by  the  Illinois  members. 

In  the  afternoon  session  addresses  were  made  by  Levi 
Cooke  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  general  counsel  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation;  George  A.  Schwab  of  Nashville,  Tenn. :  F.  H. 
Kohring  of  St.  Louis  and  F.  C.  Lienemann  of  Milwaukee. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  given  by  A.  J. 
Sunstein,  the  chairman. 


Wednesday  morning’s  program  had  addresses  by  F.  E. 
Baldwin,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Star,  and  George  C.  Dempsey 
of  Boston. 

In  the  afternoon  addresses  were  given  by  W.  M.  Murphy 
of  Chicago  and  Timothy  O’Donnell,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Liquor  Dealers’  Association.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Mr.  Murphy  made  the  following  reference  to  the 
Illinois  Food  Commissioner : 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  as  a  Commissioner  of  Foods  in 
this  state  a  gentleman  who  is  not  a  faddist,  and  while 
he  was  an  enemy  to  fraud  and  misrepresentation  he 
used  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  and  when 
the  questions  of  new'  standards  and  new  definitions 
w'ere  brought  before  him  he  decided  that  the  old 
definitions  and  old  standards  of  forty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  w’ere  sufficient  guide  for  him. 

The  decision  of  the  Taft  administration  brought 
things  around  exactly  where  he  stood  and  w'e  found 
our  Commissioner’s  judgment  to  be  in  conformity 
with  that  decision,  and  so  at  the  end  of  a  long  battle 
on  the  question  of  blends,  etc.,  our  Commissioner 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  correct 
from  the  beginning. 

The  report  of  the  Protective  Bureau  was  made  by  W.  N. 
Ho1)art,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  bureau. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  were  entertained  by  the 
Chicago  memljers  and  the  National  Association  of  Wine  and 
Spirit  Representatives  in  an  amusing  smoker  and  supper  at 
the  White  City.  This  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  delegates. 

The  final  day  of  the  convention  was  given  to  reports  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  and  Resolutions  Committee,  rou¬ 
tine  w'ork  and  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
Executive  Committee. 

The  resolutions  reported  were  adopted,  as  follows ; 

The  members  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers’  Association  of  America  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled  hereby  approve  and  adopt  the  following  res¬ 
olutions  : 

Whereas :  The  liquor  traffic,  like  every  other  .great 
industry,  presents  certain  grave  problems  which 
must  ultimatel}"  be  submitted  for  solution  to  the 
people,  and 

Whereas :  The  first  essential  for  the  proper  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  great  question  is  an  educated  and  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion, 

Be  it  Resolved :  That  this  Association  make  every 
possible  effort  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  true 
and  undisputed  facts  respecting  the  proper  use  of 
alcohol,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may  become  per¬ 
manently  convinced  that  every  admitted  evil  flows 
not  from  its  use  but  from  abuse  alone,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  the  members  of  this 
Association  inform  themselves  as  to  the  real  facts  of 
our  problems,  so  that  every  member  wdl  be  an  edu¬ 
cative  influence  in  his  owm  community. 

Whereas :  Well  organized  and  properly  conducted 
state  association  are  the  most  effective  weapons  which 
can  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  state  and  national  contests,  and 

Whereas :  Permanent  results  and  lasting  success 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  close  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  National  Association  and  the  state  organ¬ 
izations. 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  National  Association  en¬ 
deavor  to  create  state  associations  where  none  now 
exists  and  to  strengthen  those  already  in  existence, 
and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  continue  to  encourage  and  foster  the  active  co¬ 
operation  and  harmonious  relations  betv/een  the  na¬ 
tional  and  state  associations. 

Whereas :  It  is  highly  desirable  that  our  Associa¬ 
tion  become  known  as  widely  as  possible  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  throughout  the  country. 

Be  it  Resolved :  That  the  members  assist  in  organi¬ 
zation  generally  and  in  increasing  the  influences  of 
the  Association  specifically  by  having  printed  on  all 
of  their  business  stationery  the  statement:  “We  are. 
members  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liciuor  Dealers’ 
Association  of  America.” 
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W'hereas:  The  effectiveness  and  inlluence  of  iliis 
Association  depend  directly  on  its  strength  in  num¬ 
bers  and  consequently  upon  the  proportion  of  ihe 
trade  it  represents,  and 

Whereas :  Many  dealers  who  should  have  long 
since  joined  this  Association  still  refuse  to  share  the 
burden,  while  cheerfully  accepting  the  benefits  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

Be  it  Resolved :  That  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  pledge  themselves  to  assist  the  officers  in  the 
effort  to  increase  our  membership  by  attempting  to 
induce  at  least  one  non-member  to  join  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  year. 

Whereas ;  The  diversity  in  the  pure  food  laws  of 
the  various  states  and  between  tbe  laws  of  the  states 
and  the  federal  act  is  a  source  of  constant  litigation, 
expense  and  annoyance,  without  a  single  compen¬ 
sating  benefit  to  the  states,  the  federal  government 
or  the  trade. 

Be  it  Resolved :  That  this  Association  use  every 
endeavor  to  bring  about  the  adoption  in  the  various 
states  of  a  pure  food  law  conforming  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  national  food  and  drugs  act,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  scope  of  which  is  being  given  authoritative 
interpretation  by  courts  of  last  resort  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  which  are  amply  broad  to  protect  tbe  con¬ 
sumer. 

Whereas:  After  vears  of  effort  and  work  this  As¬ 
sociation  finally  brought  the  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  charged  with  the  administration  of  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  distilled  spirits  to  a  clear  real¬ 
ization  of  the  unfairness  of  existing  outage  allow¬ 
ances,  and 

Whereas :  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill 
embodying  provisions  more  in  accordance  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  modern  conditions  failed  of  passage  l^ecause 
of  certain  conditions  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
merits  of  the  measure. 

Be  it  Resolved :  That  the  Association  continue  to 
strive  to  bring  about  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  outage 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress  and  bring  every  legiti¬ 
mate  influence  to  bear  to  accomplish  the  results. 

Whereas :  Under  the  present  import  laws  ihity 
must  be  paid  on  more  than  the  actual  contents  of  a 
package  in  many  instances  which  is  unjust  to  the 
importer  and  not  in  the  contemplation  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  customs  law. 

Be  it  Resolved :  That  the  Association  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  revision  of  the  law,  so  that  duty  shall 
be  paid  only  on  the  actual  contents  of  a  package. 

Whereas  :  Experience  has  amply  proved  the  falla¬ 
cy  of  prohibition  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and 

Whereas :  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  true 
remedy  is  proper  regulation  and  honest  and  impar¬ 
tial  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Be  it  Resolved  :  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  the  plat¬ 
form  adopted  at  the  convention  held  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  especially  emphasize  that  paragraph 
which  states  that  those  who  honestly  seek  to  promote 
the  cause  of  true  temperance  will  And  the. surest  and 
safest  method  in  the  continuance  of  the  licensed  sa¬ 
loon  conducted  under  proper  laws  and  reason:ible 
regulation  strictly  enforced; 

And  be  it  furtber  Resolved :  That  any  agitation 
or  effort  for  new  legislation  be  preceded  by  the 
demand  that  existing  laws  be  strictly  and  impartially 
enforced. 

Whereas :  The  Chicago  members  of  tins  Associa¬ 
tion  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
convention  and  have  made  the  visiting  delegates  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Chicago’s  far  fanted  hospitality,  and 

Whereas:  The  National  Association  of  W’ine  and 
Spirit  Representatives  has  again  added  materially  to 
the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  members  attending 
the  convention. 

Be  it  further  Resolved  :  That  this  convention  con¬ 
vey  to  the  Chicago  members  and  the  National  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Wine  and  Spirit  Representatives  its 
appreciation  and  sincere  gratitude  for  the  hospitality, 
pleasure  and  entertainment  enjoyed  by  those  attend¬ 
ing  this  convention. 

Whereas:  Mr.  W.  N.  Hobart  is  about  to  retire 
from  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  trade 
and  from  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Protective  Bureau  and 

Whereas:  Mr.  Hobart  has  for  many  years  devoted 


himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade  wiih  tireless  de-- 
votion,  alnlity  and  zeal. 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  this  Association  tender  to. 

Mr.  Hobart  its  deepest  and  sincerest  gratitude  for 
his  constant  and  faithful  efforts  to  promote  and  safe¬ 
guard  the  l)est  interests  of  the  trade. 

Whereas:  Mr.  Morris  F.  Westheimer  has  for  the 
past  two  years  served  as  president  of  this  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  during  that  time  has  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  great  wisdom,  courage  and  con¬ 
spicuous  ability. 

Be  it  Resolved :  That  this  .Association  is  deeply 
grateful  to  Mr.  Westheimer  for  the  results  accom’- 
plished,  through  the  work  he  has  done  so  well  and 
faithfully  in  behalf  of  its  members. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  officers  of  the  .Association  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Control  for  three  years,  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : 

President,  Thos.  C.  Dennehy,  Chas.  Demiehy  & 

Co.,  Chicago. 

First  vice  president,  Samuel  Woollier,  Jr.,  Wool¬ 
lier  &  Co.,  Peoria. 

Second  vice  president,  Henry  J.  Kaltenbach,  the 
Fleischmann  Company,  New  A'ork. 

Treasurer,  Edwin  V.  Dougherty,  James  A.  Dough¬ 
erty’s  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  Control,  three  years — Alorris  F.  West- 
heinier,  Susqueniac  Distg.  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  John 
Binnott,  Gilison  Distilling  Co.,  Philadelphia :  George 
G.  Benz,  George  Benz  &  Sons,  St.  Paul;  I.  Gucken- 
heimer,  A.  Guckenheimer  &  Bros.,  Pittsburg:  John  C. 
Parker,  Parker  Distilling  Co.,  St.  Louis:  William  E. 
Hull,  Clarke  Bros.  &  Co.,  Peoria :  .A.  J.  Alahoney, 
Everett  Distilling  Co.,  Everett,  Mass. :  H.  F.  Cel- 
larius,  Clifton  Springs  Distilling  Co.,  Cincinnati :  E. 

M.  Babbitt,  tbe  Rugby  Distilling  Co.,  Louisville ;  Sig. 
Freiberg,  Sig.  &  Sol.  Freiberg,  Cincinnati. 

For  the  unexpired  term  of  two  j^ears  caused  by  tbe 
resignation  of  Jacob  .A.  Lffman  of  tbe  Wilson  Dis¬ 
tilling  Co.,  Baltimore  —  Henry  F.  Westheimer  of 
Cahn,  Belt  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Executive  Committee — Morris  F.  Westheimer, 
Chairman ;  A.  J.  Sunstein,  Geo.  F.  Dieterle,  W.  E. 
Hull,  Jos.  A.  Str.isser,  Leo  Strruts,  E.  M.  Balibitt, 
the  President  ex-officio. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  farmers  and  dairymen  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  all  friends  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  interested  in  knowing  of  the  plans  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  development  that  contribute  to  the  holding  of 
the  1911  show. 

An  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Alessrs.  R.  B. 
Swift,  Chicago,  chairman;  W.  W.  Alarsh,  Waterloo,  Iowa; 
H.  E.  Van  Norman,  State  College,  Pa.:  J.  A.  Walker,  Chi¬ 
cago;  A.  J.  Glover,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. ;  F.  J.  Macnish, 
Chicago,  and  William  Hill,  Bloomingdale,  Ind.,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  men  who  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  their  different  fields  of  dairy 
endeavor  and  the  National  Dairy  Show  will  enjoy  the  same 
ability  in  the  transaction  of  its  business  affairs.  They  have 
selected  Hon.  A.  O.  Auten,  Jerseyville,  Ill.,  as  general 
manager  and  have  located  the  coming  exposition  to  lie  held 
at  Chicago.  Air.  Auten  has  been  for  years  manager  of  the 
dairy  division  of  the  Illinois  state  fair  and  is  the  owner  of 
a  large  dairy  farm  and  breeding  place  of  dairy  cattle  at 
Jerseyville. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  Association  has  expended 
more  than  $200,000  in  promoting  the  dairy  industry,  and 
the  dairymen  of  the  country  may  rest  assured  that  the 
management  strives  to  meet  the  obligations  that  rest  upon 
it  as  the  “clearing  house  of  the  dairy  industry”  as  it  has 
properly  been  termed. 

The  national  dairy  show  renders  a  service  not  attempted 
by  any  other  agency.  It  is  not  antagonistic  to,  but  on  the 
contrary,  seeks  the  support  and  co-operation  of,  and  aims 
to  work  in  harmony  with,  and  supplement,  and  make  more 
effective,  the  efforts  of  every  other  organization  and 
agency  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  dairy  industry — an  in¬ 
dustry  representing  an  annual  output  of  nearly  a  billion 
dollars. 
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SACCHARIN  MANUFACTURERS  PROTEST  AGAINST 

DECISION. 


As  a  result  of  representations  from  manufacturers  who 
claimed  that  the  government  was  doing  them  a  gross  in¬ 
justice,  Secretaries  Wilson,  Mac  Veagh  and  Nagel  on  May 
23rd  amended  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  prohibiting  the  use  of  saccharin  in  food 
products  after  July  1  next  so  as  to  give  manufacturers  of 
the  product  one  year  longer  in  which  to  adjust  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  new  rule. 

In  the  hearing  preceding  the  promulgation  of  the  de¬ 
cision,  some  acrimony  developed,  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  protesting  against  the  enforcement  of  Food 
Decision  No.  135  bringing  out  the  fact  that  no  publicity 
had  been  given  the  report  of  the  Reference  Board  of 
Scientific  Experts  upon  which  is  was  based. 

The  protesting  manufacturers  represented  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  were  Hayden  Chemical  Works  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Verona  Chemical  Company  of  New  York,  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Fahlberg,  Sachs  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brooklyn,  Harmon,  Delaire  &  Company  of  New 
Jersey  and  Fries  Brothers  of  New  York. 

The  protests  of  the  manufacturers  is  epitomized  in  the 
following  statement  prepared  by  Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
their  counsel,  which  was  read  at  the  hearing: 

"We,  the  manufacturers  of  saccharin,  respectfully  pro¬ 
test  against  F.  I.  D.  135  for  the  following  reasons: 

“Saccharin  is  a  condiment,  being  550  times  sweeter  than 
sugar,  and  its  use  is  limited  to  both  foods  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations. 

“It  has  been  produced  and  sold  in  this  country  for 
nearly  thirty  years  and  at  no  time  has  it  been  inhibited  by 
either  state  or  national  law.  On  the  contrary,  its  pro¬ 
duction  has  been,  and  is  now,  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  through  the  tariff  act,  which  since  1894  has 
imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  imported  product  in  order 
to  permit  its  manufacture  in  this  country. 

"During  all  of  the  above  time  saccharin  has  been  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  medical  profession  for  various  troubles, 
diabetes,  rheumatism,  Bright’s  disease,  etc.,  and  testi¬ 
monials  from  thousands  of  practicing  physicians  certify  to 
its  beneficial  effects.  Not  a  single  case  of  sickness,  dis¬ 
ease  or  death  arising  from  its  use  has  ever  been  reported; 
not  a  single  e.xpression  from  chemists,  pharmaceutists  or 
physicians  has  ever  given  public  warning  against  its  use. 
In  the  face  of  such  an  undisputed  record  we  believe  that 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  135  should  be  reconsidered. 

“There  are  six  manufacturers  of  saccharin  in  the  U^nited 
States,  and  the  invested  capital  represented  by  plants, 
machinery,  raw  materials,  cans,  employes  under  contract, 
and  contracts  for  deliveries  would  not  fall  short  of 
$1,000,000. 

“To  extinguish  this  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  in  sixty  days’ 
time  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  action 
would  redound  to  its  credit  unless  the  reasons  therefore  be 
most  positive  and  inperative. 

“Legally  speaking,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
such  ‘deprivation  of  property’  is  ‘by  due  process  of  law’ 
and  within  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

“It  is  urged  that  as  saccharin  has  been  in  unrestricted 
use  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  public 
or  professional  complaint,  the  barest  justice  to  those  whose 
interests  are  involved  demands  that  they  be  given  their 
day  in  court,  and  permitted  to  plead  to  whatever  charges 
may  be  made  against  this  product. 

“We  have  striven  earnestly  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  and  Scientific 
Experts  upon  which  it  is  claimed  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  135  is  based,  but  are  advised  that  we  shall  be  favored 
with  the  same  ‘when  printed,  in  about  two  months.’ 

“That  is,  we  shall  have  been  condemned  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  destroyed  long  before  we  are  permitted  to  know  what 
charges  are  laid  against  us  and  upon  what  evidence  those 
charges  rest.  We  do  not  agree  with  such  a  view  of  the 
power  vested  in  any  arm  of  the  Government,  and  we  sub¬ 
mit  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  dignity  that  we 
should  have  been  notified  of  the  report  of  the  Referee 
Board  by  the  service  of  copies  upon  us  and  that  a  reason¬ 
able  time  should  have  been  given  us  to  prepare  such  de¬ 
fense  thereto  as  we  might  be  advised,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  same. 


“We,  therefore,  pray  that  this  body  acting  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  being  the  three  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
the  Treasury  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  whom  the  law 
has  vested  authority  to  pass  primarily  upon  this  question, 
do  revoke  or  at  least  suspend  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  135,  and  do  grant  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
full  text  of  the  Referee  Board’s  report  and  do  further  fix 
a  future  time  for  hearing  such  reply  or  defense  thereto  as 
may  be  determined  upon  our  part.” 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  of  St.  Louis,  present¬ 
ed  through  its  president,  Mr.  John  F.  Queeny,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“We  question  the  correctness  of  the  recent  ruling  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prohibiting  the  use  of  sac¬ 
charin  in  food  products  after  July  1st.  There  are  six  manu¬ 
facturers  of  saccharin  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which, 
ourselves,  is  located  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  five  are 
located  in  New  York  and  New  Jersqy. 

“We  feel  that  such  peremptory  ruling  is  an  injustice,  as 
no  prohibition  or  restriction  was  made  of  the  importation, 
sale  or  use  of  saccharin  up  to  the  time  we  entered  into 
its  manufacture. 

“On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  the  Government 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the  article,  as  indicated  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  13, 
in  which  appears  on  page  1035,  under  the  heading  of  ‘Sac¬ 
charin,’  the  following  ‘It  seems  probable  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  not  particularly  deleterious  to  the  human  system.’ 

“We,  and  the  other  manufacturers,  have  made  invest¬ 
ments  in  good  faith  in  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  product,  with  the  view  of  competing  with  European 
manufacturers,  who  heretofore  supplied  the  demand  in 
this  country,  and  at  extremely  high  prices,  and  to  now 
peremptorily  prohibit  the  use  of  the  product,  practically 
means  the  confiscation  of  our  investments. 

“Nothing  detrimental  to  the  use  of  saccharin  has  been 
published  by  American  scientists,  nor  government  officials 
until  after  March  16th,  1903,  when  Dr.  Wiley  in  an  unof¬ 
ficial  statement  expressed  his  personal  views  opposing  its 
use,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Departm’ent  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  13,  previously 
mentioned.  We  claim  that  even  to  this  date,  there  is  not 
a  single  case  on  record  where  saccharin  has  proven  to  be 
injurious  in  any  way  to  a  single  human  being,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  has  been  of  benefit. 

“The  regulation  now  issued,  is  based  on  what  is  allen-ed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Referee  Board’s  report — “that  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  saccharin  for  a  long  time  in  quantities  over 
three-tenths  of  a  gramme  per  day,  is  liable  to  impair  diges¬ 
tion,’  but  a  copy  of  the  full  report  has  been  refused  the 
manufacturers  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States  does  not  consume  in  sugar  or  other  form, 
the  equivalent  sweetening  of  three-tenths  of  a  gramme 
of  saccharin  daily.  Statistics  show  that  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  7,000,000,000  pounds  an¬ 
nually — an  average  of  81  pounds  per  capita,  equal  to  100 
grammes  daily — while  three-tenths  of  a  gramme  of  sac¬ 
charin  is  equal  in  sweetening  power  to  150  grammes  of 
sugar.  In  placing  the  limit,  therefore,  at  three-tenths  of 
a  gramme  and  taken  daily  and  for  a  long  time,  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  is  liable  to  impair  digestion,  the  quantity  is  placed 
at  actually  50  per  cent  more  than  what  is  known  to  be  the 
average  consumption  of  sugar.  Saccharin  is  never  used 
in  confectionery,  hence  if  the  average  consumption  of 
sugar  is  100  grammes  daily,  including  what  is  used  in  con¬ 
fectionery,  the  quantity  used  in  food  products  is  lessened 
to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  that  enters  into  confectionery. 
It  is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  considerably  less  than 
100  grammes  of  sugar  is  consumed  by  the  average  person 
daily  in  food. 

“The  quantity  of  saccharin  actually  used  to  sweeten 
corn  for  instance,  is  less  than  one-half  grain  to  one  and 
one-fourth  pounds  of  material,  and  which  quantity  of  corn 
is  sufficient  for  an  average  meal  for  six  persons,  making 
the  quantity  of  saccharin  that  would  actually  be  consumed 
in  that  particular  vegetable,  about  one-twelfth  of  a  grain 
to  each  person.  The  same  applies  to  peas  or  other  canned 
vegetables,  while  the  quantity  usually  used  for  sweetening 
a  ten-ounce  bottle  of  soda  water  is  15/100  of  a  grain.  It 
is  very  remote,  therefore,  to  even  consider  that  in  the  en- 
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tire  consumption  of  food  and  drink  by  the  average  per¬ 
son.  a  quantity  in  e.xcess  of  the  equivalent  sweetening  of 
three  grains  of  saccharin  could  he  used  daily  even  if  sugar 
was  entirely  replaced  hy  saccharin  to  sweeten  all  foods, 
whereas,  the  quantity  that  is  alleged  would  he  harmful,  is 
three  tenths  of  a  gramme  or  four  and  one-half  grains  per 
day. 

“It  has  been  contended  that  saccharin  is  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sugar  by  food  manufacturers,  and  because  of 
economy.  The  manufacturers  justly  contend  that  economy 
is  no  crime,  and  that  saccharin  is  not  used  as  an  adulterant 
to  cheapen,  but  entirely  as  a  condiment,  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  taste  to  the  product  in  which  it  is  used, 
the  same  as  cloves,  pepper,  or  any  of  the  known  .condi¬ 
ments  used  in  food. 

“The  opposition  that  has  now  developed  to  the  use  of 
saccharin  is  similar  to  that  when  sugar  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  when  it  threatened  to  become  a  competitor  of  the 
honey  interests  owing  to  its  cheapness.  It  was  even 
classed  by  some,  then,  as  a  poison,  and  it  was  advocated 
that  its  sale  be  restricted  to  drug  stores. 

“Sugar  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  food,  but  that  its 
A'alue  is  questionable,  has  been  known  for  an  equal  length 
of  time. 

“Prof.  Stokvis,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Hol¬ 
land,  says  sugar  is  really  not  a  food,  because  out  of  400 
or  500  grammes  of  carbo-hydrates  that  a  grown  man  needs 
daily,  only  twenty  grammes  consist  of  sugar  (in  Holland 
and  Germany  about  nine  and  one-half  grammes). 

“It  is  known  that  sugar  in  food  is  dangerous  to  some 
persons,  which  fact  is  proven  by  its  prohibition  by  phy¬ 
sicians  in  cases  of  diabetes,  gout,  obesity,  rheumatism, 
etc. 

“It  is  contended  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  135 
that  ‘Whatever  food  in  which  saccharin  is  used,  some  other 
sweeteifing  agent  known  to  be  harmless  can  be  substituted, 
etc.’  Sugar  is  undoubtedly  the  sweetening  agent  referred 
to,  but  we  ask,  is  it  absolutely  a  fact  that  sugar  is  harm¬ 
less?  Sugar  is  easily  inverted  by  the  acid  conditions  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  then  subject  to  fermentation,  the  injurious 
effect  of  which  upon  the  stomach,  one  need  not  dwell  upon. 

“And  again,  according  to  some  medical  authorities,  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  people  have  diabetic  urine,  and 
medical  examiners  of  applicants  for  life  insurance — whose 
examinations,  to  a  large  extent,  are  on  apparently  healthy 
men — find  in  their  examinations  6  to  7  per  cent  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  insurance  to  be  suffering  from  some  kidney 
trouble  and  from  IV2  to  2  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have 
been  insured,  die  from  diabetes,  although  at  the  time  of 
the  examination  for  the  insurance  apparently  no  such 
symptoms  were  noticeable,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  rejected. 

“It  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  sugar  is  a  known 
poison  to  some,  while  on  the  contrary,  saccharin  has  no 
bad  effects  on  either  the  sick,  or  the  perfectly  normal  per¬ 
son.  IMedical  men  generally  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  no  ill  effects  are  noticeable  from  the  use  of  saccharin 
either  upon  the  stomach,  kidneys,  liver,  nor  does  it  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  digestive  secretions. 

“Who  would  care  to  take  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
accustomed  quantity  of  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon,  salt, 
vinegar,  or  even  the  daily  stimulants — -tea  and  coffee?  Why, 
therefore,  should  the  use  of  saccharin  be  prohibited  on  the 
ground  that  if  taken  in  quantities  of  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  normal  requirements,  it  is  liable  to  impair  digestion? 
Why  should  anyone  want  50  per  cent  more  of  this  product 
than  of  any  other  condiment,  and  particularly  when  it  is 
known  that  an  excess  quantity  of  saccharin  produces  the 
opposite  of  sweetness,  and  would  be  rejected  by  the 
stomach?  If  a  limitation  was  made  of  the  quantity  to  be 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  benzoate  of  soda,  we  would  raise  no 
objection.  Even  if  the  quantity  permissible  would  be 
limited  to  1/100  of  one  per  cent,  it  might  be  considered  a 
sane  regulation,  but  it  is  not  fair  nor  just  to  prohibit  its 
use  entirely,  because  it  is  alleged  that  an  excess  quantity  is 
liable  to  produce  harm. 

“The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  considers  it  a  great  victory  to  get  your  signatures 
to  the  regulation  of  prohibition,  and  have  used  the  daily 
press  and  magazines  vigorously  to  announce  the  fact.  It 
has  not  stopped  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  made  their  investments  in  good  faith  and  belief  in 
their  Government,  nor  did  it  consider  that  the  regulation 
actually  means  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  Sac¬ 
charin  was  discussed  at  the  Senate  Committee  hearing  on 
the  pure  food  bill  on  February  24th,  1904,  at  which  time  the 


intent  of  the  law  was  specically  Imought  out  by  Senator 
Latimer.  He  stated  then  that  a  product  may  be  considered 
poisonous  or  deleterious,  only  when  used  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  become  injurious.  After  a  most  careful 
investigation  l)y  the  medical  authorities  of  the  children’s 
hospitals  in  Germany,  saccharin  was  adopted  for  sweeten¬ 
ing  milk  for  the  infants  instead  of  sugar,  because  the  milk 
sweetened  with  saccharin  had  a  greater  nutritive  value,  as 
the  desired  sweetness  was  present,  and  the  food  value  was 
not  lessened.  Furthermore,  it  obviated  any  possibility  of 
irritation  in  the  intestines  of  the  small  patients,  which  was 
possible  by  the  use  of  milk  sweetened  by  sugar. 

“How  differently  the  German  government  acted,  when  it 
passed  the  law  prohiijiting  the  use  of  saccharin,  and  not 
because  of  possible  harm  from  the  use  of  the  product,  but 
because  of  the  great  inroads  the  use  of  saccharin  was  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  revenue  derived  from  sugar.  After  having 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation,  it  agreed  and  did  pay 
the  saccharin  manufacturers,  six  years’  profits  Based  on 
the  profits  of  the  preceding  three  years,  to  compensate 
them  for  their  loss  in  machinery,  stock,  etc.,  and  then  gave 
them  almost  a  year  to  dispose  of  their  stocks.  The  Swiss 
government  took  similar  action  when  it  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  of  absinth.  Nor  for  a  moment 
did  either  of  these  governments  consider  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  manufacturers,  who  had  been  doing  a 
legitimate  business,  without  compensating  them  for  the 
loss  they  would  suffer  by  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  for  which  investments  were  made  in  good 
faith. 

“What  assurance  has  any  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  any  product,  if  such 
a  regulation  as  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  135  is  en¬ 
forced? 

“There  is  about  half  a  million  dollars  now  invested  by 
the  manufacturers  of  saccharin.  It  does  not  seem  just  or 
fair  for  the  government  to  destroy  this  property  because 
of  a  theory.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  a  ruling,  limiting 
quantity  to  be  used  in  food  products  to  1/100 
of  one  per  cent,  would  be  fair  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
manufacturer. 

“It  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  mention  at  this  time  that  if 
the  use  of  saccharin  is  entirely  prohibited,  it  means  an 
increased  consumption  of  about  125,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar.” 

Dr.  Simon,  of  the  Hayden  Chemical  Company,  spoke  of 
the  experience  in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
said  that  England  and  Russia  permitted  the  free  use  of  the 
article,  but  taxed  it.  The  German  Government  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  its  production  because  of  a  fear  that  it  would 
reduce  the  yield  of  the  sugar  tax,  but  not  because  it  was 
injurious.  He  pointed  out  that  saccharin  was  not  manu¬ 
factured  to  advantage  in  the  summer,  and  hence  there  was 
a  large  stock  now  on  hand.  Some  300  workers  would  be 
affected  by  the  decision. 


NEW  SINGAPORE  BLACK  PEPPER  STANDARD. 

The  Singapore  (India)  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  adopted 
a  standard  for  black  pepper  designed  to  raise  the  grade  of 
that  article  offered  in  the  Singapore  market.  The  resolution 
requires  a  percentage  of  dust  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  no 
coloring  matter  of  any  description,  and  a  loss  in  weight 
not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  after  four  hours  in  a  bright  sun.  It 
was  found  that  between  the  years  1898  and  1909  the  total 
ash  content  of  Singapore  black  pepper  had  increased  from 
3.49  per  cent  to  5.70  per  cent,  the  nonvolatile  ether  extract 
had  fallen  from  7.73  per  cent  to  7.52  per  cent  and  the  crude 
fibre  had  increased  from  11.04  per  cent  to  12.73  per  cent.  A 
very  noticeable  deterioration  in  color  was  shown.  Present 
United  States  standards  are  of  a  character  to  admit  a  much 
lowe!  grade  of  black  pepper  than  the  Singapore  standards 
will  henceforth  require.  The  present  movement  is  desgined 
to  increase  the  market  demand  for  the  Singapore  article. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  PHARMACISTS. 

The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  die  Ohio  State  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  is  announced  to  take  place  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  on  July  11th,  I2th,  1.3th  and  14th. 
Headauarters  will  be  at  the  Breakers  Hotel.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  gained  about  two  hundred  new  members  during  the 
last  year  and  is  now  the  largest  organization  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Theodore  D.  Wetterstroem,  State  Chem¬ 
ist  of  Ohio,  is  its  secretary. 
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A  MAGAZINE  REVIEW. 

It  has  rarely  been  our  lot  to-  review  a  magazine  of 
such  scintillating  brilliancy  as  the  current  issue  O'f  the 
National  Food  Magazine,  erstwhile  What  to  Eat.  So 
much  that  is  strange,  original  and  suggestive  of 
genius  has  not  appeared  in  that  publication  for  months. 
They  say  that  genius  is  closely  akin  to  madness,  so 
the  Matteawan  flavor,  the  detention  hospital  atmos¬ 
phere,  that  pervades  the  June  issue  of  What  to  Eat 
ranks  it  at  once  as  the  production  of  genius,  (due 
writer  starts  ofif  his  story  with  the  statement  that  he 
was  half  ossified  by  the  chemically  embalmed  foods 
of  Merry  England.  Further  along  he  speaks  of  con¬ 
suming  synthetic  foods  and  drinks.  This  ossification 
seems  to  have  started  at  the  top  with  this  particular 
writer,  and  it  pervades  the  editorial  pages  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  throughout,  so  that  where  the  detention  hospi¬ 
tal  effect  is  lacking,  the  bonehead  theme  fills  in  the 
gaps.  The  joys  of  sitting  in  a  historic  chop  house, 
eating  synthetic  foods,  listening  to  the  raindrop  patter, 
mayhap  hoping  for  a  remittance  of  expense  money, 
are  vividly  portrayed.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
some  one  shipped  the  poor  fellow  some  Portland  ce¬ 
ment,  thereby  producing  the  bonehead  effect  synthet¬ 
ically,  so  varied  are  the  troubles  encountered  in  happy 
Albion.  Only  a  true  cratiii  ossihdae  can  find  more 
things  to  get  discontented  about  in  a  trip  abroad  than 
he  can  in  a  lifetime  of  free  lunch  routing  at  home. 
At  last,  on  the  homeward  voyage,  he  confesses  ‘hny 
mind  was  laden  with  many  delusions,  the  dispelling  of 
which  is  the  main  advantage  of  travel,  I  no4W  see.” 

That  other  contributors  tO’  What  to  Eat  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  travel  and  still  labor  under  their 
delusions,  is  seen  when  we  turn  the  pages  and  get 
away  from  this  delightful  journal  of  travel  and  de¬ 
nunciation  of  England’s  synthetical  and  embalmed 
cuisine.  The  ivory  bean,  artlessly  confessed  by  the 
now  traveled  member  of  the  staff,  is  wholly  unmodi¬ 
fied  in  the  writer  of  a  sprightly  article  on  “The  Wrong 
Mr.  WTight  of  Iowa.”  This  contribution  is  based  on 
the  article  by  Mr.  H.  R.  WTight,  former  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  that  appeared  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  of  February.  What  to  Fiat’s 
criticism  of  Mr.  WTight  does  not  reveal  this  to  its 
readers;  in  fact,  it  has  always  carefully  refrained 
from  mentioning  this  publication,  thougdi  most  of  its 
good  stuff  is  copped  boldly  and  bodily  from  our  pages. 
Instead,  the  American  Grocer  is  reproached  for  re¬ 
producing  and  indorsing  parts  of  Mr.  WTight’s  arti¬ 


cle.  What  to  Eat  cannot  see  why  the  Grocer  can’t 
I'ehave  itself  and  not  assail  the  views  propounded  by 
that  magazine  and  refrain  from  indorsing  these  of 
Mr.  Wrig'ht.  Evidently  the  Grocer  can't  see  it  that 
way,  and  What  to  Eat  is  quite  peeved  about  it.  It  is 
so  peeved,  in  fact,  that  it  gets  somewhat  mixed  in  its 
facts  and  its  logic.  Former  State  Chemist  Robison 
of  Michigan  anil  his  litter  of  kittens  are  dragged  back 
from  oblivion  and  cast  in  the  face  of  i\Ir.  WTight. 
What  to  Eat  can’t  see  why  Air.  WTight  is  so  thougljit- 
less  as  not  to  be  a  boneheaded  muckraker.  “Look  at 
us,”  th*e  writer  proudly  exclaims  ;  “some  time  ago  we 
printed  a  list  of  people  who  had  been  killed  and  in¬ 
jured  by  adulterated  foods,  and  nobodj-  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  it.”  Possibly  the  wide  currency  Air. 
WTight's  utterances  gained  has  made  What  to  Eat’s 
contributor  jealous.  This  thing  of  getting  half  ossi¬ 
fied  on  synthetic  foods  is  serious  enough,  but  to  be 
just  a  j)lain  bonehead  and  not  get  anything  on  it  is 
maddening. 

So  Air.  Wb'ight  is  jumped  on.  with  or  without  logic. 
He  comes  froni  “the  state  that  produced  Cummins,”’ 
the  article  states.  Too  true,  Cummins  appointed  him 
when  governor.  Wright  is  a  Progressive.  When  the 
Standpatters  got  control  of  the  Iowa  State  adminis¬ 
tration.  Governor  Carroll  retained  Air.  WTight  in  of¬ 
fice  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  because  of  his  abili¬ 
ty  as  a  commissionner.  His  successor  was  appointed 
about  a  year  ago,  in  the  person  of  Air.  Wk  B.  Barney, 
who  could  afford  to  hold  the  job,  for  it  takes  private 
means  to  be  a  successful  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Iowa.  Air.  Barney  is  a  wealthy  dairyman 
and  cattle  breeder.  Air.  Wright  left  the  office,  after 
eight  years’  service,  a  poor  man,  poorer  even  than  he 
entered  it.  However  little  his  views  satisfy  What  to 
Eat,  they  got  him  nothing  as  a  commissioner  or  as 
a  private  citizen  but  the  knowledge  of  duty  well  per¬ 
formed.  The  policies  and  practices  he  established  in 
the  office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Iowa 
have  been  closely  followed  by  his  successor,  which 
ought  to  show  that  he  has  some  standing  yet  in  his 
home  State. 

Air.  Wb-ight  in  his  article  stated  that  “ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred  food  law  violations  have  only  the 
remotest  connection  with  any  matter  of  health,  and 
nearly  always  the  other  in  the  hundred  is  a  matter  of 
uncleanliness  and  of  natural  decay  rather  than  of 
willful  adulteration  with  harmful  ingredients.”  What 
to  Eat  shows  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Alason  Knox,  whoever 
that  gentleman  may  be,  “told  the  Washington  Y.  AL 
C.  A.  recently  that  300,000  babies  died  in  the  United 
States  last  year  before  they  had  reached  their  sec¬ 
ond  birthday  from  an  infant  ailment  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  knowledge  and  improper  administration  of 
food.”  This  latter  statement  may  appeal  to  its  writer 
as  a  refutation  of  Air.  WTight’s  declaration.  It  is 
usually  so  in  the  case  of  those  whose  thought  factory 
is  an  ivory  dome,  but  let  us  consider  it.  Wdiat  do 
most  infants  feed  upon,  and  what  did  Dr.  J.  H.  Alason 
Knox  (identity  still  problematical)  refer  to?  Noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  milk.  Wherein  does  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  food  adulteration  affect  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  and  administration  of  milk  as  an  article  of  infants’ 
diet?  Air.  Wright  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  infant  mortality  could  be  lessened  with  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  milk, 
but  that  would  in  no  way  affect  the  question  of  the 
harmfulness  or  harmlessness  of  food  adulteration. 
Occasionally  the  ossified  cranium  has  a  moment  of  in- 
tro.spection.  The  What  to  Eat  man  sees  the  folly  of 
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the  argument,  for  he  hastens  to  tack  on  his  own  sur¬ 
mise  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox  (of 
doubtful  authenticity).  “The  chemicals  taken  into 
the  system  in  foods  eaten  by  nursing  mothers  no  doubt 
had  much  to  do  with  this  horrifying  infant  mortality. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  deaths  of  .-Vmeri- 
can  children  from  improper  foods  in  a  year  amounts 
to  more  than  a  million.”  “No  doubt.”  “It  has  been 
estimated.”  “Improper”  foods.  Who  wouldn’t  just 
as  soon  be  half  ossified  if  semi-ossification,  beginning 
preferably  at  the  upper  end,  could  make  a  man  write 
that  kind  of  stuff  and  believe  it  himself  ?  It  is  really 
better  than  being  half  spiflicated,  because  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  permanent. 

But  time  flies  and  space  shortens.  Turn  over  the 
pages  of  our  brilliant  contemporary  and  you  find  some 
of  that  interesting  barnyard  stuff  with  pictures  of 
the  commoner  varieties  of  garden  worms  suitable  for 
the  diet  of  fowls.  What  to  Eat  has  always  been  equal 
to  the  emergency.  It  would  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
gods  on  Mount  Olympus  to  keep  their  ambrosia  free 
from  benzoate  of  soda,  so  why  should  it  be  above  in¬ 
dicating  to  the  huriible  hen  what  she  must  eat  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  her  output. 

Some  pages  further  we  find  some  “Rots”  and 
“Spots.”  This  is  by  way  of  warning  to  the  hens  and 
also  the  editorial  staff.  Rots  and  spots,  we  learn,  are 
bad  things  in  eggs.  How  much  worse  when  they  at¬ 
tack  the  think  tanks  of  the  genii  who  push  the  busy 
pencils  or  ply  the  typewriters,  even  if  they  be  care¬ 
fully  filled  with  Portland  cement  to  prevent  swelling 
or  shrinkage. 

Some  pages  further  along  we  get  to  “Average  Com¬ 
position  of  American  Food  Products,”  without  a  word 
of  credit  to  the  American  Food  Journal,  from  which 
it  is  sheared.  Mr.  Victor  Ayer  writes  the  “lead,”  as 
well  as  an  article  on  “The  Downfall  of  Saccharin,” 
all  through  which  the  osseous  condition  noted  in  other 
portions  of  What  to  Eat  gleams  like  a  silver  thread. 
Saccharin  is  described  as  being  three  hundred  times 
sweeter  than  Sugar.  Scientists  disagree  with  Mr. 
Ayer  in  claiming  that  saccharin  is  550  times  sweeter 
than  sugar,  but  at  that  the  scientists  may  be  wrong. 

The  June  issue  of  What  to  Eat  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  the  reviewer  without  a  reference  to 
some  of  its  sources  of  authority  and  inspiration.  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  is  frequently  quoted,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  we  have  often  disagreed  with  him.  The 
North  American  of  Philadelphia,  a  scientific  organ 
of  great  force  with  boneheads,  furnishes  much  of  the 
data,  particularly  when  reference  is  made  tO’  benzoate 
of  soda.  It  is  much  nicer  to  credit  this  information  to 
the  North  America}!  than  to  indicate  its  true  source. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  likewise  an  eminent  scientific  au¬ 
thority,  is  avidly  quoted,  proving  that  the  versatile 
newspaper  editor  is  just  as  useful  in  the  scientific 
world  as  a  man  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  study, 
provided  he  can  get  away  with  it. 

What  to  Eat  has  betrayed  a  tendency  to  adopt  an 
occasional  new  cognomen.  Just  at  present  it  calls  it¬ 
self  the  Natiomil  Eood  Magasine.  We  suggest  that 
the  next  change  be  made  something  like  this:  The 
Bonehead  Monthly. 


EDUCATING  THE  EDITORS. 

The  Advertisers'  Protective  Association  of  New 
York  sends  out  a  circular  of  which  we  print  a  part. 
Just  who  or  what  the  Advertisers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  we  do  not  know.  Presumably  the  object  of 
its  projectors  is  praiseworthy.  Sometimes,  however, 
impromptu  “associations”  include  wolves  in  sheep’s 
clothing.  For  the  purposes  of  this  editorial,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  this  particular  asso¬ 
ciation  or  its  individual  membership  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  What  it  says  is  much  to  the  point,  from 
whatever  source  it  might  emanate.  The  extracts  from 
the  circular  follow : 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  number  of  very 
vicious  and  uncalled  for  assaults  on  foods,  beverages  and 
drugs,  greatly  to  their  iniury,  as  well  as  damaging  to  the 
Press  which  has  been  carrying  the  advertising  contracts 
in  these  lines.  Many  publications  have,  no  doubt,  felt  the 
effect  of  these  assaults  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
advertising  patronage  from  the  manufacturers  of  foods, 
beverages  and  patent  medicines.  We  are,  therefore,  pre¬ 
senting  the  following  facts,  to  show  why  the  earning  power 
of  your  publication  has  been,  or  will  be,  diminished  in 
these  lines,  unless  these  attacks  are  stopped. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  some  adulterated  foods  and 
beverages,  and  some  bad  proprietary  medicines,  as  there 
are  also  bad  doctors  and  bad  lawyers;  yet  as  a  whole,  the 
manufacturers  of  foods  and  drugs  are  as  honest  as  those 
in  other  lines  of  business.  The  manufacture  of  valuable 
remedies  in  a  form  to  provide  inexpensive  medicines  for 
the  people,  is  a  most  commendable  business.  As  is  well 
known,  every  such  medicine  is  the  outcome  of  some  doc¬ 
tor’s  successful  prescription.  '  While  the  doctor  used  it  and 
charged  his  fee  for  the  prescription,  it  was  a  great  remedy, 
but  when  it  was  placed  upon  the  market,  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  get  it  without  paying  the  doctor  his  fee,  it  sud¬ 
denly  became,  in  the  minds  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  “a  horrible  concoction,”  against  which  the  public 
must  be  warned! 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who  never  treated  a  patient  in  his 
life,  and  who,  on  the  witness  stand  (in  the  Harper  case), 
could  not  qualify  as  an  expert,  either  as  a  chemist  or  a 
physician,  thinks  he  has  become,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
arbiter  of  the  people  in  matters  of  food,  drink  and  medi¬ 
cines.  He  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people’s 
money  to  circulate  erroneous  and  untruthful  reports  re¬ 
garding  matters  on  which  his  opinion  has  been  overruled 
by  those  higher  in  authority;  notably  the  benzoate  of  soda, 
whisky  and  Coca-Cola  cases.  In  all  these  cases  Dr.  Wiley 
first  squandered  the  people’s  money  to  prove  that  he  was 
right,  and  when  the  matters  were  presented  to  experts  on 
these  subjects,  he  was  proven  to  be  wrong.  Why  should  a 
man  who  is  not  an  expert  be  permitted  to  spend  the 
people’s  money  to  enforce  his  views,  before  the  opinion 
of  experts  is  first  obtained,  or  the  matter  determined  on  its 
merits  in  the  courts?  Why  shall  Dr.  Wiley  be  permitted 
to  do  everything  possible  to  ruin  a  business,  before  that 
business  has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  an  unlawful 
business?  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted,  is  a  standing  menace  to  every  man’s  business!  Let 
Dr.  Wiley  conceive  the  opinion  that  any  man’s  product  is 
injurious,  he  first  destroys  the  business  by  attacking  it 
through  the  newspapers  and  by  “bulletins”  issued  from  his 
Department,  at  public  expense,  and  after  everything  pos¬ 
sible  has  been  done  to  ruin  the  business  he  then  proceeds 
to  attempt  to  prove  his  case  in  the  courts.  No  doubt  he 
hopes  to  create  public  opinion  favorable  to  his  contention 
before  trying  the  case,  but  the  important  cases  so  far  tried 
prove  that  in  this  he  has  failed,  though  he  has  not  failed  to 
do  inestimable  damage  to  the  business  interests  so  unjustly 
attacked. 


Again,  in  justice  to  the  business  interest  of  the  country, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  for  editors,  before  publishing 
the  “stuff”  sent  out  by  Dr,  Wiley  over  the  wires  of  the 
Associated  Press,  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  matter 
is  truthful,  or  whether  it  is  so  surcharged  with  his  personal 
motives  as  to  be  virtually  false? 

Last  and  not  least:  Remember  that  we  are  American 
citizens,  and  not  Russians,  and  that  bureau-made  law  and 
one-man  power  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  American 
citizenship.  Let  your  Senators  and  your  Congressmen 
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know  3'our  attitude  in  this  matter,  and  you  will  be  re¬ 
warded,  not  alone  by  an  improvement  in  your  business, 
but  by  the  feeling  that  you  are  standing  up  for  your  rights 
as  well  as  ours! 

Naturally  the  Advertisers’  Protective  Association 
appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  the  editor.  There  never 
was  an  advertising  man,  an  advertising  agency  or  an 
association  of  advertisers  yet  who  did  not  believe  that 
favorable  publicity  was  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  condition  is  otherwise,  however,  in  the  oflhce  of 
every  publication  in  this  country  having  any  inliuence 
whatever.  But  however  ill-considered  the  basis  of 
the  Advertisers’  Protective  Association’s  appeal  to 
editors,  the  facts  set  forth  as  to  the  injustices  done 
manufacturers  of  food  products  by  the  arbitrary  meth¬ 
ods  of  Dr.  Wiley  are  entirely  true,  and  only  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  editors  gen¬ 
erally  has  prevented  a  widespread  exposure  of  the 
Wiley  methods  of  bluster  and  buncombe. 

The  average  daily  paper  is  rarely  more  than  a  large 
machine  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  news. 
All  is  grist  that  comes  to  its  mill.  It  has  no  facilities 
for  analyzing  to  separate  the  plausible  falsehood  from 
the  mass  of  palpable  fact.  The  youthful  members 
of  the  newsgathering  staff  of  the  average  daily  paper 
have  avid  appetites  for  the  sensational,  and  they  have 
on  rare  occasions  been  known  to  “pipe”  sensational 
features  in  order  to  make  an  otherwise  vapid  story 
“stand  up.”.  This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  young 
reporter,  to  whom  often  great  responsibility  is  given, 
is  not  due  so  much  to  innate  depravity  as  to  an  in¬ 
ordinate  desire  to  make  good.  Dr.  Wiley  knows  this 
tendency.  He  was  dubbed  an  “expert”  by  the  “boys” 
and  an  expert  he  has  remained  in  their  imagination. 
The  greatest  expert  on  news  values  does  not  know 
an  expert  from  a  mountebank  in  any  ether  line. 

Hence  Dr.  Wiley,  with  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the 
reportorial  nature,  has  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  se¬ 
curing  favorable  publicity  for  himself  and  those  whom 
he  cared  to  help,  and  other  and  unfavorable  publicity 
for  those  he  wanted  to  harm,  wantonly  or  otherwise. 
For  the  rest,  he  has  had  a  free  rein  on  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  bureau’s  funds. 

That  editors  have  not  seen  these  facts,  looking  at 
it  from  another  standpoint,  is  a  little  surprising.  The 
American  Food  Journal,  from  its  first  issue,  pointed 
them  out.  It  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Dr.  Wiley’s 
plans  for  a  committee  on  food  standards  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  him,  and  which  would  enable  him  to  give 
any  trade  interest  he  favored  incalculable  advantage 
over  competitors.  What  the  Advertisers’  Protective 
Association  is  now  calling  the  attention  of  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  the  daily  press  to,  the  American  Food 
Journal  pointed  out  long  ago.  We  predicted  that 
the  condition  could  not  long  continue.  Dr.  Wiley’s 
reign  as  an  absolute  arbiter  of  food  conditions  in 
this  country  really  ended  some  time  ago.  Some  ad¬ 
ditional  power  was  taken  from  him  when  General 
Order  No.  140  went  into  effect.  But  he  still  retained 
a  sway  over  one  mighty  engine  of  harm  to  legitimate 
interests — the  daily  press— -and  his  manipulation  of 
that  source  of  power  has  been  characterized  by  a 
shrewdness  that  was  almost  brilliant  at  times.  If 
the  Advertisers’  Protective  Association  succeeds  in 
curtailing  Dr.  Wiley’s  resources  in  that  direction  it 
will  have  accomplished  a  great  work.  But  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the  editors.  The 
facts  only,  if  properly  brought  to  their  attention,  will 
get  prompt  and  effective  action. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO¬ 
OPERATION. 

Probably  the  most  important  meeting  ever  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  the  Federal  and  state  food  control  officials 
occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Alay  23  to  28,  in¬ 
clusive. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  President  Flanders 
of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments  at  the  New  Orleans  session,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Commissioners  S.  J.  Crumbine  of  Kansas, 
A.  H.  Jones  of  Illinois,  Hubert  F.  Potter  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  W.  B.  Barney  of  Iowa  and  Whlbur  F.  Can¬ 
non  of  Colorado.  This  committee  was  invited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  him  at  Washington 
on  the  above  dates.  The  meeting  occurred  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Dunlap,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  represented  continuously  in 
its  sessions  by  Dr.  Dunlap. 

The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  during  the  entire 
session  and,  contrary  to  most  precedents,  there  was  no 
junketing  indulged  in  by  the  committee,  who  were 
continuously  in  session  from  9  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  6  o’clock  at  night,  and  one  evening  session  was 
held  late  into  the  night. 

As  a  result  of  their  labors  a  complete  understanding 
has  been  arrived  at  to  bring  about  perfect  co-operation 
between  the  various  states  and  the  Deoartment  of  Ag- 
riculture.  A  clear-cut  and  concise  definition  of  the 
duties  and  procedure  of  collaborating  officials  in  the 
conduct  of  interstate  cases  brought  under  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  determined  upon  and  will  be 
published  later.  This  will  set  forth,  step  by  step, 
every  minute  detail  for  collaborating  state  officials  to 
follow  when  proceeding  under  Federal  authority. 

The  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Government 
was  promised  to  all  collaborating  state  officials  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  in  return  the  various  states 
will  undoubtedly  extend  their  services  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  every  way  possible  in  which  their  assistance 
might  be  of  value. 

As  the  many  knotty  points  in  the  pure  food  laws  are 
becoming  adjudicated  by  the  courts,  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  which  have  caused  the  Avidest  di¬ 
vergence  of  opinion  among  state  officials  are  rapidly 
disappearing  and  the  harmony  and  sincere  desire  to 
protect  the  rights  ol'  the  consumer  as  well  as  those  of 
the  reputable  manufacturer  and  dealer  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  every  day  in  the  course  of 
procedure  among  the  various  state  and  Federal  de¬ 
partments. 

A  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  made  at  the  Duluth  convention,  and  it 
is  predicted  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  much  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  and  uniformity 
between  the  state  and  Federal  officials  will  cease  to 
exist. 


DR.  T.  B.  ’WAGNER  GOES  TO  NEW  YORK. 

On  June  15th,  Dr.  T.  B.  Wagner,  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  the  Corn  Products  inter¬ 
ests,  will  give  up  his  Chicago  office  and  henceforth 
will  be  established  with  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company  in  New  York  City. 
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A  SIDELIGHT  ON  THE  CONSUMERS’ 

LEAGUE. 

Every  little  while  an  incident  CKCurs  to  throw  light 
on  something-  that  has  heretofore  held  the  elements  of 
mystery.  Nobody  ever  understood  exactly  why  the 
National  Consumers’  League  always  got  busy  and  at¬ 
tacked  President  Taft  whenever  a  decision  of  wide¬ 
spread  importance  to  food  interests  (consumers  as 
well  as  manufacturers)  was  promulgated.  The  whisky 
decision  is  a  case  in  point.  No  sooner  had  it  been  made 
public  than  President  Taft  was  vigorously  attacked  by 
vhe  League  in  “resolutions”  alleged  to  have  been  passed 
by  its  food  committee,  apparently  for  no  better  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  expend  some  lurking  venom  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  League’s  official  body.  No  good  purpose 
was  served,  because  eveiuTody,  including  the  straight 
whisky  distillers  and  Dr.  Wiley,  had  accepted  the  de¬ 
cision  as  final,  and  nearly  everybody  looked  upon  it 
as  logical  and  fair.  So  far  as  could  be  observed,  the 
effort  to  discredit  the  President  had  no  backing  and 
no  reason. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  any  guesses 
that  might  be  made  as  to  the  basis  of  the  animus  of 
the  Consumers’  Leaguie’s  attacks  on  the  President 
and  the  administration  of  which  he  is  the  head  by 
an  announcement  that  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Consumers’  League,  addressed  the  assem¬ 
bled  citizens  of  Winnetka,  Ilk,  or  as  many  of  them 
as  chose  to  hear  her,  upon  “Child  Welfare;  Why  We 
Cannot  Secure  It,”  “under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Trier  Branch  of  the  Socialist  Party,”  on  May  21. 
The  announcement  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  Mrs.  Kelley,  besides  occupying  her  official  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  League,  is  also  Vice  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  an  organization 
that  not  long  ago  discredited  itself  by  snubbing  Pres¬ 
ident  Taft,  and  was  at  one  time  a  factory  inspector 
in  Illinois.  This  last  circumstance  will  not  prove  so 
interesting  to  Socialists  as  the  connection  of  Mrs. 
Kelley  with  the  Consumers’  League  and  the  suf¬ 
fragists.  Connection  with  labor  reforms  never  ex¬ 
cites  such  enthusiasm  in  the  Socialistic  breast  as  a 
record  for  having  blackguarded  the  President  or 
thrown  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  wheels  of  an  “old 
party”  machine.  Mrs.  Kelley,  then,  as  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Consumers’  League  and  suffragist  attacks  on 
the  President,  must  be  a  strong  drawing  card  at  a 
meeting  under  Socialist  auspices.  Perhaps — who 
knows? — she  is  a  Socialist  or  some  other  kind  of  a 
wild-eyed  enthusiast.  An  ally,  perhaps,  and  a  cats- 
paw^  for  the  red-flag  gentry.  These  attacks  on  the 
President  assume  some  clarity  of  origin  and  logic  of 
direction.  They  serve  two  purposes — primarily  that 
of  the  underhand,  stab-in-the-back  machinations  of 
the  Socialist  Party;  secondarily,  the  creation  of  So¬ 
cialist  sympathy  and  advertising  for  Mrs.  Kelley. 

Soon  we  shall  know,  if  we  may  not  already  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  true  status  of  the  Consumers’  League 
has  been  established.  It  looks  like  an  ally  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  party.  Bertha  Grunspann  must  have  been  a 
hard  blow  to  the  impeccable  ladies  who  man  the  guy- 
ropes  of  the  League. 


ANOTHER  EXPERT  BLOWS  UP. 

Tbe  New  York  State  Senate  Committee  on  Codes 
has  recently  considered  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Stilwell,  by  request,  supposedly  aimed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  preservatives — the  “colored  gentleman”  in  this 
case  being  a  very  transparent  effort  to  exclude  the 
use  of  benzoic  acid — and  drawn  so  drastically  as  not 
only  to  excite  suspicions  as  tO'  the  motive  behind 
the  bill,  but  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  exclude  the 
use  of  common  salt. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Stilwell),  in  explaining  the 
curious  and  stupid  provisions  of  the  bill  said  that 
it  had  been  drawn  by  a  “colleague”  of  Prof.  AViley’s ; 
that  it  had  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  Prof, 
Wiley,  and  given  him  (the  Senator)  to  have  passed 
by  the  New  York  Legislature.  The  Senator  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  to 
have  been  deceived  by  representations  that  the  Bill 
was  in  harmony  with  the  National  Pure  Food  Law. 

The  “colleague”  of  Prof.  Wiley  appeared  before 
the  committee,  in  defence  of  the  Bill,  in  the  person 
of  “Doctor”  Henry  S.  Blackmore,  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  literature  of  a  ketchup  manufacturer  in 
Pittsburg,  as  an  eminent  chemist  of  Washington  and 
consulting  expert  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  “doctor”  went  through  a  gruelling  ex¬ 
amination  conducted  by  Senator  Hinman.  “Doctor” 
Blackmore  admitted  that  he  was  no  “doctor”  at  all, 
and  never  had  been ;  that  he  was  only  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy — in  other  words, 
a  drug  clerk — that  he  did  not  represent  anybody ;  that 
the  closest  he  ever  came  to  being  consulting  expert 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  was  when  he  was 
employed  for  a  few  weeks  by  that  board  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  pollution  of  a  water  supply.  As  opposed  to 
the  official  copy  of  the  Referee  Board’s  report,  he  of¬ 
fered  a  clipping  taken  from  a  newspaper  article  by 
an  employee  of  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  New 
York,  and  Senator  Armstrong  placed  the  finishing 
touches  upon  the  “eminence”  and  “professional  au¬ 
thority”  by  bringing  out  that  Mr.  Blackmore  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  patent  attorney  of  612  F  street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  according  to  the  directory  of  that 
city. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  the  bill  will  not  be 
favorably  reported,  just  as  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
sooner  or  later  there  must  inevitably  come  an  end  to 
such  shameful,  deceitful,  ill-advised,  disreputable 
schemes  masquerading  under  the  name  of  protection 
of  the  public  health,  and  set  in  motion  by  those  who 
invariably  expose  themselves  to  the  same  opprobrium 
as  they  fell  under  in  the  committee  room  when  their 
paid  representative  made  such  an  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  Albany  committee. 


CHEMISTS’  CLUB  SEEKS  A  THOUSAND 
MEMBERS. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  members,  Russell  W. 
Moore,  President  of  the  Chemists’  Club  of  New 
York,  urges  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  increase 
the  present  membersbip  of  nearly  nine  hundred  to 
one  thousand  by  July  i.  The  club  is  beautifully 
housed  at  52  East  Forty-first  street.  New  York.  All 
chemists  are  eligible  to  resident,  non-resident  or 
junior  membership.  The  fees  and  dues  are  nominal. 
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THE  STEAM  ROLLER  WAITS. 

Delegates  to  the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  in  Chicago 
might  have  noted  a  mild  shaking  of  the  earth  if  their 
seismographs  had  been  in  working  order  and  if  they 
had  not  been  too  busy  transacting  business  and  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  sights  of  a  big  city  to  notice  what  was  com¬ 
ing  off  in  Washington.  As  it  happened,  news  of  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Gronna  of  North 
Dakota  did  not  reach  the  convention  until  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes.  We  get  it  direct  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  here  quote  the  proceedings 
in  full : 

PURE  FOOD  LAW - DEFINATION  OF  WHISKY. 

Mr.  GRONNA.  I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  he,  and  he  is  hereby  re¬ 
quested,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Senate  all  the  documents  and  data,  including  the 
official  opinions  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cnlture  or  bureau  heads  thereof,  together  with  all  printed 
briefs,  arguments,  and  reports  of  counsel  representing  the 
various  interests  connected  therewith,  in  tlm  matter  of  the 
controversy  generally  known  under  the  caption  or  question 
“What  is  whisky?"  accompanying  the  same  with  the  de¬ 
cision  or  decisions  rendered  by  the  President  in  relation 
thereto. 

It  is  to  laugh.  Do  the  gentlemen  back  of  this  thing 
hope  to  stir  up  an  agitation  that  will  result  in  wide¬ 
spread  benefit  to  humanity  at  large?  Commissioner 
Ladd,  who  inspired  Senator  Gronna  and  who  is  more 
or  less  of  an  enthusiast,  may  see  glimmerings  of  the 
dawn  in  this  proceeding,  but  when  the  dawn  breaks 
he  will  realize  that  he  has  been  made  a  catspaw  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  rake  the  charred  chestnuts  of  the 
straight  whisky  manufacturers  out  of  the  fire  that  has 
already  severely  burned  their  fingers. 

Dr.  Whley,  the  Michiavelli  of  the  movement,  doubt¬ 
less  hopes  to  come  in  for  more  fame  as  the  champion 
of  the  people.  To  reopen  the  case  that  has  gone  down 
in  history  under  the  “caption  or  question,"  “What  Is 
Whisky?"  will  mean  only  interminable  hearings,  much 
money  spent,  and  a  final  trip  of  the  steam  roller  over 
corpses  that  have  been  galvanized  into  the  semblance 
of  life  by  Senator  Gronna’s  opportune,  or  inop])or- 
tune,  resolution. 


COMMON  GROUND. 

The  A^merican  Lood  Journal  has  always  believed 
in  the  use  of  food  substitutes  that  were  equal  in  nu¬ 
tritive  value  to  the  article  substituted,  particularly 
when  the  substitute  bad  the  merit  of  cheapness.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  as  a  substitute  for  the  higher-priced  olive 
oil  has  always  appealed  to  us.  Cottonseed  oil,  prop¬ 
erly  clarified,  has  all  the  food  elements  of  olive  oil 
and  a  similar  taste  and  color.  There  is  no  reason  why 
its  use  should  not  be  general  and  its  market  in  foreign 
countries  wider. 

It  gratifies  us  to  know  that  Dr.  Wiley  agrees  with 
us  on  this  subject.  That  is,  according  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  whose  authority  we  ac¬ 
cept,  Dr.  Wiley  was  in  that  attitude  on  June  8.  He 
may  have  changed  his  views  since — such  is  his  occa¬ 
sional  practice.  We  quote  from  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  account  of  the 
fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Interstate  Cotton¬ 
seed  Crushers’  Convention,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Prod¬ 
uce  Exchange,  says : 


Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  advocated  the  use  of  cottonseed 
oil  as  a  human  food.  He  advised  the  cottonseed  crushers 
to  enter  into  a  campaign  of  pulilicity  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  people  of  this  country  to  use  cottonseed  oil 
in  place  of  olive  oil  for  salad  dressing  and  the  like.  "Teach 
the  farmers’  wives,”  he  said,  “to  use  cottonseed  oil  on  the 
table,  but  don’t  try  to  pass  it  off  by  some  fancy  name.”  The 
doctor  remarked  that  the  American  public  ought  to  use  more 
oil  than  it  does,  and  he  assured  the  manufacturers  that  great 
profits  would  come  to  them  if  they  only  cultivated  the  habit 
of  using  oil  at  meals. 

Dr.  Wiley  said  that  every  three  acres  of  ground  in  the 
South  produced  one  bale,  or  500  pounds,  of  cotton,  valued 
at  about  360.  This  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  yield 
from  wheat  or  corn  fields.  The  b^'-products  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  he  said,  were  worth  one-seventh  of  the  value  of 
the  staple.  He  also  discussed  the  use  of  seed  meal  as  food 
for  animals  and  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Sardines,  declared  Dr.  Wiley,  could  be  packed  in  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  wdthout  the  consumer  detecting  the  difference  be- 
tw'een  it  and  olive  oil.  At  the  same  time  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  where  cottonseed  oil  was  used  that  fact  had 
to  be  marked  on  the  label. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  on  common  ground  at  least 
once  with  l3r.  Wiley,  even  if  the  common  ground  be 
cottonseed  oil. 


DATE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  DAIRY 

DEPARTMENTS. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments, 
held  in  New  Orleans,  Duluth,  Minn.,  was  chosen  by 
the  association  for  the  place  of  holding  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association.  After  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  officials  of  Minnesota  and  the  officers 
of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth,  in  regard  to  the 
most  suitable  date  for  holding  the  meeting,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  has  named  Tuesday,  August  22d, 
for  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments 
for  1911.  The  meeting  will  probably,  as  usual,  be 
continued  through  four  days.  Owing  to  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  etc.,  Duluth  is  an  ideal  place  for 
a  summer  outing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  meeting 
will  be  largely  attended. 

The  program  will  contain  many  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  papers  and  addresses. 

As  it  is  expected  that  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  association  will  be  revised  at  this  meeting,  it 
is  important  that  as  nearly  all  States  as  possible  be 
represented. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  meeting, 
address  the  secretary. 

MS  AI.  Allen,  Secretary, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  June  6,  1911. 


THE  FOOD  ECONOMY  ARTICLE. 

Through  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
the  article  on  “Food  Economy"  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal  did  not  carry 
any  statement  of  authorship.  The  article  was  re¬ 
produced  verbatim  from  the  February  bulletin  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  and  was  the  work  of 
Dr.  S.  J.  Crumhine  and  his  assistants.  Considerable 
time  and  effort  were  spent  in  its  preparation,  and  due 
credit  should  be  given  the  authors  for  their  valuable 
and  painstaking  work. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

DECISION  ON  LABELING. 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  A.  O.  Johnson,  appealed  from  the  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  is  that  the  label¬ 
ing  of  "Dr.  Johnson's  Mild  Combination  Treatment  for  Can¬ 
cer,'’  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Dtugs 
Act.  The  decision  was  handed  down  May  diith.  The  defend¬ 
ant  in  error,  it  appears,  did  not  claim  that  the  statements  as 
to  curative  properties  in  his  product  were  truthful,  or  that 
the  treatment  "cure"  possessed  any  merit  as  a  cure  for  cancer 
at  all.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  clause  "false 
and  misleading  in  any  particular"  in  Section  d8  of  the  Act 
applied  to  false  or  misleading  statements  or  prophecies  of 
curing  power  in  combinations  of  drugs,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  it  did  not.  Justice  Tiughes  delivered  a 
dissenting  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Justices  Harlan  and  Day. 

We  append  both  opinions  : 

Opinion  of  the  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No.  488 — Octolier 
Term,  1910. 

The  United  States,  Plaintiff  in  Error,  vs.  O.  A.  Johnson. 

In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  Dirtrict  of  Missouri. 

This  is  an  indictment  for  delivering  for  shipment  from 
Missouri  to  Washington,  D.  C,  packages  and  bottles  of  medi¬ 
cine  bearing  labels  that  stated  or  implied  that  the  contents 
were  effective  in  curing  cancer,  the  defendant  well  knowing 
that  such  representations  were  false.  On  motion  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  the  District  Judge  quashed  the  indictment  (177  Fed. 
Rep.  313),  and  the  United  States  brought  this  writ  of  error 
under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  Chap.  2504,  34  Star.  1240, 

The  question  is  whether  the  articles  were  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  2  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1900,  Chap.  3915,  34  Stat.  708,  making  the 
delivery  of  mishranded  drugs  for  shipment  to  any  other 
state  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  a  punishable 
offense.  By  Section  0  the  term  drug  includes  any  substance 
or  mixture  intended  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation  or 
prevention  of  disease.  By  Section  8  the  term  misbranded 
"shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles  of  food,  .  .  .  the 
package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design, 
or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  in.gredients  or  sub¬ 
stances  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular,  and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is 
falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  territory  or  country  in  which 
it  is  manufactured  or  produced  .  .  .  An  article  shall 

also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  :  In  case  of  drugs :  First. 
If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of 
another  article.  Second,  (In  case  of  a  suo.'titution  of  con¬ 
tents),  or  if  the  package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label 
of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine, 
opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform, 
cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilid,  or  any  deriva¬ 
tive  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained  tlierein." 

It  is  a  postulate,  as  the  case  comes  before  us,  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  statement  on  the  label  was  false,  or,  at  least, 
misleading.  What  we  have  to  decide _  is  whether  such  mis¬ 
leading  statements  are  aimed  at  and  hit  by  the  words*of  the 
act.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  words  used  to  convey  to  an  ear 
trained  to  the  usages  of  English  speech  a  dufferent  aim  ;  and 
although  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  to 
be  proved,  generally  and  here  the  impression  may  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  argument,  as  we  shall  try  to  show. 

We  lay  on  one  side  as  quite  unfounded  the  argument  that 
the  words  "statement  which  shall  be  misleading  in  any  par¬ 
ticular”  as  used  in  the  statute,  do  not  apply  to  drugs  at  all— 
that  the  statements  referred  to  are  those  “regarding  such 
article”  means  article  of  food,  mentioned  by  the  side  of  drugs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  section.  It  is  enough  to  .say  that 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  makes  such  a  reading  impossilile, 
and  that  article  expressly  includes  drugs  a  few  lines  further 
on  in  wdiat  we  have  quoted,  not  to  speak  of  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  But  w^e  are  of  opinion  that  the  phrase  is  aimed  not  at 
all  possible  false  statements,  but  only  at  such  as  determine 
the  identity  of  the  article,  possibly  including  its  strength, 
quality  and  purity,  dealt  wuth  in  Section  7.  In  support  of  our 
interpretation,  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  second 
branch  of  the  sentence:  “Or  the  ingredients  or  substances 
contained  therein.”  One  may  say  with  some  confidence  that 
in  idiomatic  English  this  half,  at  least,  is  confined  to  identity, 
and  means  a  false  statement  as  to  what  the  inpredients  are. 
Logically  it  might  mean  more,  but  idiomatically  it  does  not. 


But  if  the  false  statement  referred  to  is  a  mis-statement  of 
identity  as  applied  to  a  part  of  its  olijects,  idiom  and  logic 
unite  in  giving  it  the  same  limit  when  ajjplied  to  the  other 
branch,  the  article,  whether  simple  or  one  that  the  ingredients 
compose.  Again,  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  the  cases  of  mis¬ 
branding,  specifically  mentioned  and  following  the  general 
words  that  we  have  construed,  are  all  cases  analgous  to  the 
statement  of  identity  and  not  at  all  to  inflated  or  false  com¬ 
mendation  of  wares.  The  first  is  a  false  statement  as  to  the 
country  w'here  the  article  is  manufactured  or  produced ;  a 
matter  quite  unnecessary  to  specify  if  the  preceding  words 
had.  a  universe  scope,  yet  added  as  not  being  witbin  them. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  imitation  and  taking  the  name  of 

another  article,  of  w'hich  the  same  may  be  said,  and  so  of 

the  next,  a  substitution  of  contents.  The  las':  is  breach  of  an 

affirmative  requirement  to  disclose  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
and  certain  other  noxious  ingredients  in  the  package — again 
a  matter  of  plain  past  history  concerning  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  poisons  employed,  not  an  estimate  or  prophecy 
concerning  their  effect.  In  further  confirmation,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  although  the  indictment  alleges  a  wilful 
fraud,  the  shipment  is  punished  by  the  statute  if  the  article 
is  misbranded,  and  that  the  article  may  be  misbranded  without 
any  conscious  fraud  at  all.  It  was  natural  enough  to  throw 
this  risk  on  shippers  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  their 
wares,  but  a  very  different  and  unlikely  stej;  to  make  them 
answerable  for  mistaken  praise.  It  should  be  noticed  still 
further  that  by  Section  4  of  the  determination  whe^^her  an 
article  is  misbranded  is  left  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  wdiich  is  most  natural  if  the 
question  concerns  ingredients  and  kind,  but  hardly  so  as  to 
medical  effects. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  we  should  add  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  case,  at  least,  we  assume  that  a  label  might 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  import  a  statement  concerning 
identity,  within  the  statute,  although  in  form  only  a  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  supposed  drug.  It  may  lie  that  a  label  m  such 
form  would  exclude  certain  substances  so  plainly  to  all  com¬ 
mon  understanding  as  to  amount  to  an  implied  statement 
of  what  the  contents  of  the  packages  were  not;  and  it  may 
be  that  such  a  negation  might  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of 
the  act.  It  may  be,  we  express  no  opinion  upon  that  matter, 
that  if  the  present  indictment  had  alleged  that  the  contents 
of  the  bottles  were  water,  the  label  so  distinctly  implied 
that  they  were  other  than  water,  as  to  'ne  a  false  statement 
of  fact  concerning  their  nature  and  kind.  But  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  contents,  undescribed  and  unknown,  is  shown  to 
be  false  only  in  its  commendatory  and  prophetic  aspect,  and 
as  such  is  not  within  the  act. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  said  by  way  of  simple  interpreta¬ 
tion  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  considerations  of 
wider  scope.  We  shall  say  nothing  as  to  the  limits  of  con¬ 
stitutional  power,  and  but  a  word  as  to  what  Congress  was 
likely  to  attempt.  It  wuis  much  more  likely  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  in  food  and  drugs  with  reference  to  plain  matter  of 
fact,  so  that  food  ancl  drugs  should  be  what  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be,  when  the  kind  was  stated  than,  to  distort  the  uses 
of  its  constitutional  power  to  establishing  criteria  in  legions 
where  opinions  are  far  apart.  See  School  of  Magnetic  Heal¬ 
ing  vs.  McAnnulty,  187  U.  S.  94.  As  we  have  said  above,  the 
reference  of  the  question  of  misbranding  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  for  determination  confirms  what  would  have  been 
our  expectation  and  what  is  our  undcrstanduig  of  the  words 
immediately  in  point. 

Judgment  is  affirmed. 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Hughes. 

I  am  unable  to  concur  in  the  judgment  in  this  case,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

The  defendant  was  charged  with  delivering  for  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  certain  packages  md  bottles  of  drugs 
alleged  to  have  been  misbranded  in  violation  of  the  Food  and 
D'rugs  Act  of  June  80,  190(1,  Chapter  8915,  84  Stat.  708. 

The  articles  were  labeled  resuectively  "Cancerine  tablets." 
“Antiseptic  tablets,"  "Blood  purifier,”  “Special  No.  4,”  “Can¬ 
cerine  No.  17,'’  and  "Cancerine  No.  1," — the  whole  constitut¬ 
ing  what  was  termed  in  siihstance.  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Mild 
Combination  Treatment  for  Cancer.”  There  were  several 
counts  in  the  indictment  with  respect  to  the  different  articles. 
The  labels  contained  the  words  “Guaranteed  under  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  80,  190(1";  and  some  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  statements  were  as  follows : 

“Blood  Purifier.  This  is  an  effective  tonic  and  alternative. 
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It  enters  the  circulation  at  once,  utterly  destroying  and 
removing  impurities  from  the  blood  and  entire  system.  Acts 
on  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin,  eliminating  poisons  from  the 
system,  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Mdd  Com¬ 
bination  Treatment  gives  splendid  results  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer  and  other  malignant  diseases.  .1  always  adxise  that 
the  Blood  Purifier  be  continued  some  little  time  after  the 
cancer  has  been  killed  and  removed  and  the  sore  healed. 

"Special  No.  4  ...  It  has  a  strong  stimulative  and  ab¬ 
sorptive  power;  will  remove  swelling,  arrest  development, 
restore  circulation,  and  remove  pain.  Is  indicated  in  all  cases 
of  malignancy  where  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
spread,  and  where  there  is  considerable  hardness  surrounding 
the  sore.  Applied  thoroughly  to  a  lumi)  or  to  an  enlarged 
gland  will  cause  it  to  soften,  become  smaller,  and  be  absorbed. 

“Cancerine  No.  1.  .  .  .  Tendency  is  to  convert  the  sore 

from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  condition  and  promote  heal¬ 
ing.  Also  it  destroys  and  removes  dead  and  uidiealthy 
tissue.” 

In  each  case  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  article  was 
“wholly  worthless,”  as  the  defendant  well  know. 

In  ciuashing  the  indictment  the  District  Court  construed  the 
statute.  The  substance  of  the  decision  is  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  the  opinion:  “Having  regard  to  the  intend¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  act,  which  is  to  protect  the  public,  health 
against  adulterated,  poisonous,  and  deleterious  food,  drugs, 
etc.,  the  labeling  or  branding  of  the  bottle  or  container,  as 
to  the  quantity  or  composition  of  “the  ingredients  or  sub¬ 
stances  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading,” 
by  no  possible  construction  can  be  exten’Ied  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  prescription  be  efficacious 
or  worthless  to  effect  the  remedy  claimed  for  it.”  And  the 
question  on  this  writ  of  error  is  whether  or  not  this  con¬ 
struction  is  correct.  United  States  vs.  Keitel,  211,  U.  S.,  37U. 

What  then  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  statute? 

Section  8  provides  : 

“That  the  term  “Misbranded,"  as  used  herein,  shall  apply 
to  all  drugs,  or  articles  of  food,  ‘or  articles  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label  of  which  shall 
bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  such  article, 
or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein,  which 
shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particnlar,  and  to  any  food 
or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state, 
territory,  or  country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  pro¬ 
duced.” 

The  words  “such  article”  in  this  section,  as  is  shown  by 
the  immediate  context,  refer  to  “drugs”  a^  well  as  to  “food.” 

“Drugs”  are  thus  defined  in  Section  6 : 

“That  the  term  ‘drug,’  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  all 
medicines  and  preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of 
disease  of  either  man  or  other  animals.” 

Articles,  then,  intended  to  be  used  for  curative  nurposes, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  indictment,  are  within  the 
statute,  though  they  are  not  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  the  National  Formulary.  And  the  offense 
of  misbranding  is  committed  if  the  package  or  label  of  such 
an  article  bears  any  statement  regarding  it  “which  shall  be 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.” 

But  it  is  said  that  these  words  refer  oidy  to  false  state¬ 
ments  which  fi.x  the  identity  of  the  article.  According  to  the 
construction  placed  upon  the  statute  by  the  court  below  in 
quashing  the  indictment,  if  one  puts  upon  the  market,  in 
interstate  commerce,  tablets  of  inert  matter  or  a  liquid  wholly 
worthless  for  any  curative  purpose  as  he  well  knows,  with  the 
label  “Cancer  Cure’’  or  ‘‘Remedy  for  Epilepsy,”  he  is  not 
guilty  of  an  offense,  for  in  the  sense  attributed  by  that  con¬ 
struction  to  the  words  of  the  statute  he  has  not  made  a 
statement  regarding  the  article  which  is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular. 

I  fail  to  find  a  sufficient  warrant  for  thi^)  limitation,  and 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  to  deprive  the  act  of  a  very  salutary  effect. 

It  is  strongly  stated  that  the  clause  in  Section  8 — “or  the 
ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein’ — has  reference 
to  identity  and  that  this  controls  the  interpretation  of  the 
entire  provision.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  ascribe  an 
altogether  undue  weight  to  the  wording  of  the  clause  and  to 
overlook  the  conte.xt.  The  clause,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dis¬ 
junctive.  If  Congress  had  intended  to  restrict  the  offense 
to  misstatements  as  to  identity,  it  could  easily  have  said  so. 
But  it  did  not  say  so.  To  a  draftsman  with  such  a  purpose 
tne  1-anguage  used  would  not  naturally  occur.  Indeed,  as  will 
presently  be  shown.  Congress  refused,  wfith  the  question  up, 
so  to  limit  the  statute. 


Let  us  look  at  the  context.  In  the  very  next  sentence,  the 
section  provides  (referring  to  drugs)  that  an  article  shall 
“also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  if  it  be  “an  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article,"  or  in 
case  of  substitution  of  contents  or  of  failure  to  disclose  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  certain  specified  ingredients,  if 
present,  such  as  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  etc. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  “substances” 
or  "mixtures  of  substances,’’  wdiich  are  embraced  in  the  act, 
although  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
or  National  Formulary,  are  sold  under  trade  names  without 
any  disclosure  of  constituents,  save  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  the  statute.  Are  the 
provisions  of  the  section  to  which  we  have  referred,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  word  "also,”  and  the  one  relating  to  the  place 
of  manufacture,  the  only  provisions  as  to  descriptive  state¬ 
ments  wdiich  are  intended  to  apply  to  these  medical  prepara¬ 
tions?  Was  it  supposed  that  with  respect  to  this  large  class 
of  compositions,  nothing  being  said  as  to  ingredients  except 
as  specifically  required,  there  could  be,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  no  false  or  misleading  statement  in  any  particular? 
If  false  and  misleading  statements  regarding  such  articles 
were  put  upon  their  labels,  w^as  it  not  the  i"i.ent  of  Congress 
to  reach  them?  And  was  it  not  for  this  very  purpose  that 
the  general  language  of  Section  8  was  used? 

Tbe  legislative  history  of  the  section  would  seem  to 
negative  the  contention  that  Congress  intended  to  limit  the 
provision  to  statements  as  to  identit}'.  The  provision  in 
question  as  to  misbranding,  as  it  stood  in  the  original  bill  in 
the  Senate  (then  Section  !)),  was  as  follows: 

"If  the  package  containing  it,  or  its  label,  shall  bear  any 
statement  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances  con¬ 
tained  therein,  wffiich  statement  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular.” 

"The  question  arose  upon  this  language  wdiether  or  not  it 
should  be  taken  as  limited  strictly  to  statements  with  respect 
to  identity.  It  was  insisted  that  the  words  had  a  broader 
range,  and  the  effort  w'as  made  to  procure  an  amendment 
wdiich  should  be  so  specific  as  to  afford  no  basis  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  anything  but  false  statements  as  to  identity  or 
constituents  was  intended.  An  amendment  was  then  adopted 
in  the  Senate  making  the  provision  read : 

“Any  statement  as  to  the  constituent  ingredients,  or  the 
substances  contained  therein,  which  statement  shall  be  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular.” 

With  this  amendment  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
went  to  the  House.  There  the  provision  v;as  changed  by 
striking  out  the  w'ord  “constituent,”  and  inserting  the  w’ord 
■‘regarding,”  so  that  it  should  read  : 

“Any  statement  regarding  the  ingredients  or  substances  con¬ 
tained  in  such  article,  which  statement  shall  be  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  in  any  particular.” 

Finally  it  appears  that  in  conference  the  bill  was  imended 
by  insertinp-  the  words  “design  or  device”  and  also  the  words 
“such  article  or,”  and  thus  the  section  became  a  part  of  the 
law  in  its  present  form,  containing  the  words  “any  statement, 
design,  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or 
substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  in  any  particular.” 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  with  the  question  distinctly 
raised.  Congress  would  have  rejected  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  broadened  the  language  in  the  manner  stated 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  confine  the  prohibition  to  false 
statements  as  to  identity.  Reading  the  act  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  it  was  designed  to  cover  false  and 
misleading  statements  of  fact  on  the  packages  or  labels  of 
articles  intended  for  curative  purposes,  although  the  state¬ 
ments  relate  to  curative  properties. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  when  Congress  used  the  words 
“false  or  misleading  statement”  it  referred  to  a  well  defined 
category  in  the  law  and  must  be  taken  to  have  intended 
statements  of  fact  and  not  mere  expressions  of  opinion. 

The  argument  is  that  the  curative  properties  of  articles 
purveyed  as  medicinal  preparations  are  matters  of  opinion, 
and  the  contrariety  of  views  among  medical  practitioners  and 
the  conflict  between  the  schools  of  medicine  are  impressively 
described.  But  granting  the  wide  domain  of  opinion  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  broadest  range  to  the  conflict  of  medical  views, 
there  still  remains  a  field  in  which  statements  as  to  curative 
properties  are  downright  falsehoods  and  in  no  sense  expres¬ 
sions  of  judgment.  This  field  I  believe  this  statute  covers. 

The  construction  which  the  district  court  has  placed  upon 
this  statute  is  that  it  cannot  be  extended  to  any  case  where 
the  substances  labeled  as  a  cure,  with  a  description  of  cura¬ 
tive  properties,  is  “wholly  worthless”  and  is  known  by  the 
defendant  to  be  such.  That  is  the  charge  of  the  indictment. 
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The  question  tlien  is  whether  if  an  article  is  shipped  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  bearing  on  its  laliel  a  representation  that 
it  is  a  cure  for  a  given  disease,  when  on  a  showing  of  the 
facts  there  would  be  a  unanimous  agreement  that  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  worthless  and  an  out  and  out  cheat,  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  can  be  said  to  apply  to  it.  To  my  mind  the  answer  ap¬ 
pears  clear.  One  or  two  hypothetical  illustrations  have  been 
given  above.  Others  may  readily  be  suggested.  The  i  ecords 
of  actual  prosecutions,  to  which  1  am  about  to  refer,  show 
the  operation  the  statute  has  had  and  1  know  of  no  reason 
why  this  should  be  denied  to  it  in  the  future. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  construction  which 
was  immediately  placed  upon  the  enactment  by  the  officers 
charged  with  its  enforcement  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  true  that  the 
statute  is  a  recent  one  and,  of  course,  the  question  is  one  for 
judicial  decision.  But  it  is  not  amiss  to  note  that  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  used  in  the  statute,  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Congress  to  adopt  a  narrower  provision,  was  the 
meaning  promptly  attributed  to  it  in  the  proceedings  that 
were  taken  to  enforce  the  law.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
acquiesced  in  by  the  defendants  in  many  prosecutions  in 
which  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  We  have  been  referred 
to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showing 
nearly  thirty  cases  in  which  either  goods  had  been  seized  and 
no  defense  made,  or  pleas  of  guilty  had  been  entered.  Among 
these  are  found  such  cases  as  the  following; 

"No.  29.  Hancock's  Liquid  Sulphur,  falsely  represented, 
among  other  things,  to  be  ‘Nature’s  Greatest  Germicide. 

The  Great  Cure  for  Diphtheria.’  Investigation  be¬ 
gun  November  22,  1907.  Plea  of  guilty.” 

■‘No.  180.  Gowan's  Pneumonia  Cure,  falsely  represented, 
among  other  things,  that  it  ‘supplies  an  easily  absorbed  food 
for  the  lungs  that  quickly  effects  a  permanent  cure.’  Investi¬ 
gation  begun  November  22,  1907.  Criminal  information. 
Plea  of  guilty.” 

‘‘No.  181.  ‘Eyelin,’  falsely  represented,  among  other  things, 
that  it  ‘Repairs  and  Rejuvenates  the  Eye  and  Sight.'  Inves¬ 
tigation  begun  Eebruary  13,  1908.  Plea  of  guilty.” 

“No.  261.  ‘Sure  Thing  Tonic,’  falsely  represented,  among 
other  things,  to  be  ‘Sure  Thing  Tonic.  .  .  .  Restores 

Nerve  Energy.  .  .  .  Renews  Vital  Eorce.’  Investigation 

begun  June  8,  1909.  Pleaded  guilty.” 

“No.  424.  ‘Tuckahoe  Lithia  Water,’  falsely  represented, 
among  other  things,  to  be  ‘a  sure  solvent  for  calculi,  either  of 


the  kidneys  or  liver,  especially  indicated  in  all  diseases  due  to 
uric  diathesis,  such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  gra\  el  stone,  incipi¬ 
ent  diabetes,  Bright’s  disease,  inflanied  bladder,  eczema,  stom¬ 
ach,  nervous,  and  malarial  disorders.’  Investigation  begun 
July  9,  1908.  Plea  of  guilty.” 

‘‘No.  427.  ‘Cancerine,’  falsely  represented,  among  other 
things,  to  be  ‘a  remarkably  curative  extract  wbich  if  faithfully 
adhered  to  will  entirely  eradicate  cancerous  iioison  from  the 
system.  ...  A  specific  cure  for  cancer  in  all  its  forms.’ 
Investigation  begun  about  April  12,  1900.  Criminal  informa¬ 
tion.  Plea  of  guilty.” 

I  find  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  statute  which  requires 
the  conclusion  that  these  persons  who  have  confes.sed  their 
guilt  in  making  false  and  misleading  statements  on  their  la¬ 
bels  should  be  privileged  to  conduct  their  interstate  traffic  in 
their  so  called  medicines,  admittedly  worthless,  because  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  intend  to  reach  them. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  any  serious  question  arises  in 
this  case  as  to  the  power  of  Congress.  I  take  it  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  misbranding  may  cover  statements  as  to  ..trength, 
quality,  and  purity.  But  so  long  as  the  statement  is  not  as  to 
matter  of  opinion,  but  consists  of  a  false  representation  of 
fact — in  labeling  the  article  as  a  cure  when  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort  from  any  point  of  view,  but  whollv  worthless — there 
would  appear  to  be  no  basis  for  a  constitutional  distinction. 
It  is  none  the  less  descriptive — and  falsely  descriptive — of  the 
article.  Why  should  not  worthless  stuff,  purveyed  under  false 
labels  as  cures,  be  made  contraband  of  interstate  commerce, 
as  w'ell  as  lottery  tickets?  Champion  vs.  Ames,  188  U.  S.  331. 

I  entirely  agree  that  in  any  case  brought  under  the  act  for 
misbranding — by  a  false  or  misleading  statement  as  to  cura¬ 
tive  properties  of  an  article — it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  direct  an  acquittal  when  it  appeared  that  the  state¬ 
ment  concerned  a  matter  of  opinion.  Conviction  would  stand 
only  where  it  had  been  shown  that,  apart  from  any  question 
of  opinion,  the  so  called  remedy  was  absolutely  worthless  and 
hence  the  label  demonsti  ably  false ;  but  in  such  case  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  fully  authorized  by  the  statute. 

Accordingly  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  court  below 
erred  in  the  construction  that  it  gave  the  statute,  and  hence  in 
quashing  the  indictment,  and  that  the  judgment  should  be  re¬ 
versed. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr. 
Justice  Day  concur  in  this  dissent. 


Decision  in  Antikamnia  Case  Declares  Secretaries  Ex¬ 
ceeded  Their  Regulatory  Powers. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  through 
Chief  Justice  Shepard,  has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  District  in  the  case  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Pood  and  Drugs  law,  seizing  and  libeling 
for  condemnation  one  hundred  packages  of  Antikamnia  and 
Antikamnia  and  codeine  tablets.  The  effect  of  this  decision 
is  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  agrees  with  the  opinion  given 
by  Justice  Clabaugh  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District, 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Treasury,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  and  Agriculture,  in  making  regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  law  exceeded  their 
powder  in  requiring  in  regulation  28  that  a  derivative  of  any 
drug  specifically  mentioned  in  the  law,  shall  be  stated  as  a 
derivative  of  the  specified  drug,  on  the  label  indicating  the 
contents  of  medicinal  preparations  placed  on  the  market,  and 
that  a  statement  on  the  label  that  the  preparation  contains 
more  of  the  parent  substance  is  not  false  and  misleading 
when  the  derivative  in  question  is  a  chemical  derivative  con¬ 
taining  none  of  the  parent  substance  as  such. 

The  court  accepted  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  recently  decided  case  of  the  LTnited  States 
against  Grimaud  as  fixing  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
proper  and  excessive  exercise  of  powers  by  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  to  whom  Congress  has  granted  power  to  make  regu¬ 
lations. 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Shepard  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  is  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  and 
places  the  matter  in  such  a  form  as  is  now  expected  to  insure 
the  carrying  of  the  case  by  the  government  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  the  expectation 
of  both  sides  in  the  controversy  since  the  Antikamnia  case 
was  first  brought  in  the  courts. 

The  case  on  behalf  of  the  .'\ntikamnia  Chemical  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  was  handled  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  Attorneys  Baker,  Shee- 


hey  and  Hogan,  and  on  behalf  of  the  government  by  United 
States  Attorney  Wilson  and  Assistant  District  Attornev 
Peele. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  reproduced  in  prrt  below,  recited 
the  history  of  the  case,  in  brief,  includiing  the  statements  in 
the  libel,  the  sections  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
bearing  on  the  case  an  part  of  the  arguments  of  counsel 
for  both  parties.  Continuing,  the  opinion  reads  : 

In  so  far  as  the  regulation  designates  the  several 
derivatives  of  the  drugs  enumerated  in  Section  8.  and 
the  preparations  containing  the  same,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  within  the  power  conferred  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3  to  make  uniform  rules  and  re.gulations  for  car¬ 
rying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  was  not 
reasonably  practicable  for  Congress  to  ascertain  and 
declare  these  several  derivatives  and  preparations, 
which  might  then  have  existed,  much  less  to  antici¬ 
pate  those  w'hich  might  later  come  into  existence 
and  use.  Having  declared  that  the  quantity  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  several  derivatives  of  the  named 
drugs  shall  be  stated  on  the  labels,  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  such  derivatives  was  a  matter  of  detail  prop¬ 
erly  confided  to  the  executive  officers  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  regulation  havin.g 
named  acetphenetidin  as  a  derivative  of  aceteni- 
lid,  the  manufacturer  complied  therewith  to  the  e.x- 
tent  of  naming  the  proportion  of  said  derivative 
contained  in  the  Antikamnia  tablets,  hue  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirement  of  the  same  that  it  should 
also  recite  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  derivative  of  acetan- 
ilid.  The  last  requirement  was,  in  our  opinion,  an 
amendment  of,  or  an  addition  to,  the  Act  itself,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Executive  au¬ 
thority.  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the  statement 
of  the  contents  of  the  labels  and  did  iic-t  require  that 
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when  a  drug  was  a  derivative,  merely,  the  name  of 
the  drug  from  whence  derived  should  also  be  re¬ 
cited.  Had  it  intended  that  this  should  he  done,  it 
would  have  so  declared  distinctly.  In  this  respect 
the  case  is  clearly  differentiated  from  {m  re  Kollock, 
105  U.  S.,  5’dO),  and  comes  within  the  rule  govern¬ 
ing  the  second  class  of  cases  before  recited,  includ¬ 
ing  United  States  vs.  Eaton.  144  U.  S.,  077-088 ; 
and  Williamson  vs.  United  States,  ’2117  U.  S.,  4'.15- 
4()2.  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  ciuestion  was  whether 
a  false  oath  made  in  the  final  proof  required  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office, 
constituted  perjury.  The  statute  made  certain  re¬ 
quirements  in  regard  to  preliminary  proofs  and 
reiterated  some  of  them  in  the  section  relating  to 
final  pi  oofs,  hut  omitted  the  one,  which  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  power 
conferred  liy  the  Act  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions, 
was  required.  It  was  held  that  the  power  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act 
could  not  he  construed  to  warrant  one  that  was  in 
fact  an  addition  to  the  Act. 

Since  the  submission  of  this  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  rendered  a  decision 
the  opinion  in  which,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  La¬ 
mar,  clearly  draws  the  line  between  those  powers 
which  may  be  delegated  by  Congress  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  and  those  which  may  not.  Lhiited  States 
vs.  Grimaud  (May  1,  1911).  That  was  an  indict¬ 
ment  for  violating  a  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  public  forest  reservations.  It  was  said  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  was  impracticable  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  regulations  for  the  various  and 
varying  details  of  the  management  of  the  forest 
reservations,  and  that  it  was  within  its  power  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  such  regulations  as 
would  secure  the  objects  of  such  reservation,  namely, 
to  regulate  the  use  and  occupancy  and  preserve  the 
forests  from  destruction.  Having  so  done,  it  de¬ 
clared  that  “Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  such  rules  and  regulations,  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  in  Section  5888,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended.”  The  violation  of  such  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  is  “made  a  crime,  not  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  hut  by  Congress.  The  statute,  noi,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  fixes  the  penalty.”  It  is  this  feature  of  the  Act 
that  differentiated  the  case  from  Williamson  vs. 
United  States,  and  other  cases  cited,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  furnish  the  rule  of  determination  for  the 
case  at  bar.  Congress  here  prescribed  what  the 
labels  should  contain,  and  conferred  no  power  upon 
the  Secretaries  to  make  a  regulation  adding  anything 
thereto. 

The  second  proposition  is  this  in  substance :  The 
statement  on  the  label  that  the  drug  “contains  no 
acetanilid,”  is  false  and  misleading,  and  constitutes 
mislmanding  within  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  libel 
does  not  expressly  charge  that  acetphenetidin  con¬ 
tains  acetanilid.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  the  proposition,  for  the  excep¬ 
tions  necessarib-  admit  ever}'  fact  plainly  alleged. 
But  it  contains  no  such  allegation.  U  charges  that 
the  labels  are  false  and  misleading  “for  the  reason 
that  each  and  all  of  said  labels  bear  the  statement 
that  no  acetanilid  is  contained  therein,  and  that  said 
statement  imports  and  signifies  that  there  is  no  quan¬ 
tity  or  proportion  of  any  derivative  of  acetanilid 
contained  in  said  drug.”  It  is  argued  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that  acetphenetidin  necessarily  con¬ 
tains  some  appreciable  quantity  or  proportion  of  the 
latter  drug;  and  it  is  further  argued  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  of  which  the  Court 
may  take  notice  without  proof.  We  cannot  agree 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a 
chemical  derivative  necessarily  contains,  or  is  of,  the 
same  nature  as  the  substance  whence  it  may  be  de- 
'rived.  It  was  stated  on  the  argument,  without  dis¬ 
sent,  that  very  many  well  known  substances,  includ¬ 
ing  acetanilid,  are  derivatives  of  benzine,  or  ben¬ 
zol.  Some  of  these  derivatives  are  nocuous,  others 
are  entirely  harmless.  While,  therefore,  acetphene¬ 
tidin  is  a  chemical  derivative  of  acetanilid,  and  may 
he  derived  therefrem  in  practice,  it  i.s  in  a  general 
sense  a  derivative  of  benzine  or  benzol,  and  may, 
for  all  that  we  know,  be  derived  therefrom  in  actual 
practice  for  commercial  use.  When  one  wishes  to 
ascertain*  the  common  meaning  or  signification  of  a 


word,  resort  is  ordinarily  had  to  the  accredited  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  language.  Murray's  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  defines  a  chemical  derivative  thus  :  “A  com¬ 
pound  obtained  from  another,  e.  g.,  by  partial  re¬ 
placement.”  The  definition  of  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  substantially  the  same.  In  the  latest  edi¬ 
tion  of  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definition  is  given ;  “A  substance  so  related 
to  another  substance  by  modification  or  partial  sub¬ 
stitution  as  to  Ije  regarded  as  derived  from  it,  even 
when  not  obtainable  from  it  in  practice.”  These 
definitions  do  not  carry  us  very  far.  About  as  far  as 
common  knowledge  goes  is  that  chemical  changes 
occur  in  substances  through  the  subtraction  or  the 
addition  of  some  particular  element.  Sometimes  the 
mingling  of  several  substances  having  chemical  affin¬ 
ities,  but  respectively  innocuous,  may  produce  a 
deadly  poison.  And  sometimes  the  subtraction  of  an 
element  from  a  poisonous  substance  iijay  produce 
another  that  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  principles 
that  direct  these  combinations  and  control  the  trans¬ 
formations  effected  are  beyond  common  knowledge. 
They  can  only  become  known  through  the  special 
study  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Whether,  then,  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  ele¬ 
ments  through  which  acetphenetidin  may,  in  theory 
or  in  practice  be  derived  from  acetanilid,  produces 
such  a  chemical  change  of  substance  that  it  may 
be  truly  said  to  contain  no  acetanilid;  or  produces  a 
substance  which  still  contains  an  appreciable  quan¬ 
tity  or  proportion  of  the  same,  presents  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact,  which  in  our  opinion,  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  skilled  in  the 
science  of  chemistry. 

To  authorize  the  introduction  of  evidence  an  issue 
must  be  raised  in  the  pleadings. 

As  before  pointed  out,  the  libel  does  not  charge 
that  the  statement  that  the  preparation  contains  no 
acetanilid  is  false,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  acetphe¬ 
netidin  does  contain  acetanilid.  It  carefully  confines 
itself  to  the  allegation  that  the  statement  is  false 
because  it  does  not  recite  that  there  is  no  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  derivative  of  acetanilid  con¬ 
tained  therein.  This  clearly  limits  the  charge  of 
misbranding  to  the  failure  to  state  that  acetphene¬ 
tidin  is  a  derivative  of  acetanilid.  This  is  but  an¬ 
other  form  of  the  complaint  that  the  regulation  has 
been  violated.  It  does  not  raise  an  issue  of  fact 
as  to  whether  acetphenetidin  actually  contains  a  per- 
ceptible  quantitv  of  acetanilid. 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions,  the  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  affirmed. 


WHOLESALE  CONFECTIONERS  MEET  IN 

CHICAGO. 

As  the  Americ.xn  Food  Journal  goes  to  press,  much  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  is  being  manifested  in  the  convention 
of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association,  in  session  at  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  from  June  13th  to  Kith.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  is  represented,  and  about  four  hundred 
delegates  are  present,  it  being  the  largest  convention  of  this 
organization  ever  held. 

The  opening  day  was  given  to  an  address  by  the  President, 
F.  D.  Steward,  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Jerome  F.  Blome, 
and  the  Treasurer.  Max  Hess,  and  appointments  of  various 
committees,  as  well  as  a  speech  by  the  association's  general 
counsel,  Thomas  E.  Lannen,  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  confectioner's  business  and  the  general  outlook  from  a 
legislative  standpoint. 

Further  plans  of  the  convention  as  given  in  the  program 
are  general  discussion  of  and  action  upoii  subjects  vital  to 
the  manufacture  and  labeling  of  confectionery,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  national  and  state  food  laws.  Details  of 
the  convention  will  be  given  in  these  pages  ne.xt  month. 


A  one  armed  man  entered  a  restaurant  at  noon  and  seated 
himself  next  to  a  dapper  little  other  people’s  business  man. 
The  latter  at  once  noticed  his  neighbor’s  left  sleeve  hanging 
loose  and  kept  eyeing  it  in  a  how  did  it  happen  sort  of  way. 
The  one  armed  man  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  kept  on  eat¬ 
ing  with  his  one  hand.  Finally  the  inquisitive  one  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  He  changed  his  position  a  little,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said  :  “I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  see  you  have  lost 
an  arm.” 

The  one  armed  man  picked  up  his  sleeve  with  his  right 
hand  and  peered  anxiously  into  it. 

“Bless  my  soul,”  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  with  great  sur¬ 
prise,  “I  do  believe  you’re  right.” 
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AN  AMERICAN  BREWING  EXPOSITION. 


Tlie  American  Exposition  of  Brewing  Machinery,  Ma¬ 
terials  and  Products,  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago, 
October  Hth  to  22d,  IDll,  is  intended  to  serve  a  twofold 
purpose ;  viz.,  first,  to  make  the  general  public  acquainted 
with  the  machinery,  materials,  and  methods  employed  in  the 
production  of  beer,  the  proper  use  of  beer,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  human  economy,  individual  and  social, 
and  the  principles  on  which  effective  means  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  adjustment  of  the  so-called  "drink  question"  should  he 
based ;  and,  secondly,  to  afford  American  brewers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  familiarize  themselves  fully  with  all  the  materials, 
machinery,  implements,  methods  and  devices  available  to 
them  for  the  production  of  the  best  beer  in  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  manner,  as  well  as  to  enable  producers  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  and  manufacturers  of  such  machinery,  implements, 
and  devices  to  make  an  instructive  and  profitable  display. 

To  that  end  the  plans  embrace  the  following  features: 

E.xhibits  of  all  the  engines,  machinery,  apparatus,  imple¬ 
ments  and  devices  emplo3-ed  in  brewing,  malting  and  bot- 
tling. 

Samples  of  all  the  materials  used  in  the  different  stages 
of  production,  and  the  finished  draft  and  bottle  beers. 

Special  e.xhibit  of  barley  and  hops,  with  prizes  for  the  best 
exhibits. 

bottlery  in  full  operation. 

Collective  exhibit  of  the  various  scientific  stations  for 
brewing.  Exhibits  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Exhibits  by  brewers. 

Exhibit  by  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association. 

Model  of  a  brewer}-  in  operation. 


Barley  Valuation  Commission  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
July  ‘28  to  20,  1!)10, 

v^f  the  unequaled  advantages  of  this  opportunity  for  those 
who  sell  to  the  brewers,  to  exhibit  their  goods  and  secure 
thorough  examination  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  brewers, 
it  is  needless  to  speak.  They  are  self-evident,  and  this  being 
virtually  the  first  event  of  this  nature  in  the  history  of  the 
brewing  trade  in  America,  interest  will  necessarily  he  uni¬ 
versal  and  intense,  and  the  profit  to  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  inestimable. 

Another  material  consideration  for  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer  whose  customer  the  brewer  is,  lies  in  the  effect  the 
exposition  will  necessarily  have  in  elevating  the  brewing 
business  in  public  esteem.  Whatever  benefits  the  brewer, 
will  inevitably  profit  the  man  from  whom  he  buys. 

The  exposition  will  be  unique  in  many  features.  It  will 
bring  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people  the  social  value  of 
the  brewing  industry  as  one  which  supplies  a  primary  want 
of  man  along  physical  and  psychical  lines,  and  by  satis¬ 
fying  that  want  in  a  rational,  temperate  manner,  forestalls 
intemperance  and  excess.  It  is  intended  to  demonstrate  by 
object  lessons  the  way  by  which  the  so-called  “drink  evil” 
may  be  reduced  to  that  minimum  which  in  the  present  state 
of  the  human  race  can  be  achieved. 

The  e.xposition  will  also  demonstrate  to  ■  the  people  the 
intimate,  vital  connection  of  the  brewing  industry  with  other 
important  trades,  industries,  and  occupations,  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  its  extent  and  ramifications.  The  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  Iw  the  development 
of  scientific  research,  the  powerful  stimulus  to  agriculture 


THE  OLDEST  BREWERY  IN  OPERATION  IN  GERMANY. 


Moving  pictures,  showing  fields  of  barley,  hops,  etc. ;  also 
work  in  the  malt  house,  the  Imewery,  and  the  bottlery. 

Popular  lectures  by  prominent  scientists  and  sociologists 
on  the  production  of  beer  and  its  uses,  and  on  the  temper¬ 
ance  question. 

Moving'  pictures,  showing  life  in  European  countries,  with 
special  attention  to  life  on  Sunday,  showing  people  going 
to  church  in  the  morning,  (o  concerts  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  beer  gardens  and  restaurants  in  the  evening. 

.\  model  public-house :  a  "bier-stube’’  having  no  bar,  and 
serving  only  beer  and  soft  drinks. 

Concerts  by  a  first-class  orchestra. 

Distrilmtion  of  literature. 

Collective  e.xhibit  of  trade  and  technical  publications. 

The  exposition  was  assured,  by  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  last 
June,  of  the  moral  support  of  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Association. 

.\11  organizations  of  brewers  and  allied  industries  will  be 
invited  to  hold  their  conventions  in  Chicago  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Exposition. 

The  second  International  Brewers’  Congress  and  the  third 
meeting  of  the  International  Barley  Valuation  Commission 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the  exposition.  _  Invitations 
to  that  effect  were  accepted  by  the  first  International  Brew¬ 
ers’  Congress  and  the  second  meeting  of  the  International 


and  l)etterment  of  the  farmer’s  condition  traceable  to  the 
lirewing  industry,  will  lie  shown  by  e.xhibits  of  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions — agricultural  colleges  as  well  as  tb.ose  institutions 
which  are  more  closely  allied  with  the  brewing  industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  exposition  will 
be  the  second  International  Barley  and  Hop  E.xhibit,  com¬ 
prising  a  prize  e.xhibit  and  an  educational  exhibit. 

A  special  Technical  Committee  embracing  many  of  the 
most  eminent  experts  in  barley  and  hops  among  scientists, 
glowers,  dealers,  maltsters  and  brewers,  has  lieen  at  work 
for  more  than  a  year  upon  the  preparations  for  this  ex¬ 
hibit.  Among  the  important  considerations  that  presented 
themselves  at  the  outset  of  this  enterprise  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  objective  basis  upon  which  barleys  and  hops 
that  might  be  sent  to  this  exposition  could  lie  valued  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  producer  and  consumer  alike.  Prof.  W.  W.  Stock- 
berger  said  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  that 
in  his  work  in  hops  for  the  United  State.s  Department  of 
Agriculture  he  was  constantly  urging  the  hop  growers  to 
raise  the  kind  of  hops  that  the  brewer  wanted,  but  when 
the  hop  grower  asked  him  what  kind  of  hops  it  was  that 
the  brewer  wanted  he  was  unable  to  answer  the  question 
in  an  objective  way,  the  valuation  of  hops  being  subject  to 
individual  estimation,  predilection  and  poss’bly  prejudice. 
He  e.xpressed  great  solicitude  for  the  establishment  of  some 
liasis  of  hop  valuation  which  would  eliminate  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  personal  equation. 
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The  committee  worked  diligently  and  had  a  number  of 
hearings  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  desire  being  to  formu¬ 
late  standards  which  would  constitute  a  beginning  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  placing  the  valuation  of  barley  and  hops  upon 
a  stable  basis. 

From  the  Technical  Committee  on  the  Barley  and  Hop 
Exhibit  there  has  been  appointed  a  Committee  on  Awards 
which  embraces  four  of  the  experts  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  have  been  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  working  exclusively  in  barley  and  hops,  and 
the  agronomists  of  the  agricultural  e.xpenment  stations  of 
practically  all  of  the  barley  and  hop  stales. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reach  the  barley  and  hop 
growers  with  a  view  of  interesting  them  in  the  e.xhibit. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  points  in  the  exposition  to  the 
general  public  will  be  the  exhibits  that  are  being  prepared 
bv  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association  and  the  United 
States  Brewmasters’  Association.  These  Iwo  great  organiza¬ 
tions  of  brewery  owners  and  operative  brew’ers  have  ad¬ 
joining  spaces  in  the  Brewers’  Hall  and  will  show  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  the  brewery  of  today  in  full  operation  and  a 
model  of  an  old-time  brew'ery,  the  latter  being  in  fact  a 
reproduction  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  brewery 
today  in  operation  in  Germany.  The  model  of  this  old-fash¬ 
ioned  brewery  is  being  made  in  Munich  for  the  United  States 
Brewmasters’  Association  and  will  be  shipped  to  this  coun¬ 
try  complete.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  section  of  the  brewery  as  it  will  appear  at  the  expo¬ 
sition. 

The  model  of  a  modern  brewery  in  full  operation  which 
will  be  exhibited  by  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association 
is  being  made  by  the  Goetz  Company,  Although  this  model 
will  be  on  a  small  scale  it  will,  nevertheless,  show  the  var¬ 
ious  apparatus  in  motion.  The  w'alls  will  be  of  plate  glass 
and  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  public  an  insight 
in  the  high  technical  development  of  modern  brewing  op¬ 
erations. 

The  officers  of  the  exposition  are : 

President,  Carl  M.  Gottfried,  Secretary  Gottfriend  Brewing 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Vice-President.  C.  Chris  Born,  Vice-President  Hoster-Co- 
lumbus  Associated  Breweries,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Treasurer — Max  Stahl,  Superintendent  Keeley  Brewing 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  H.  E.  O.  Heinemann,  Editor  American  Brewers’ 
Review,  Chicago. 

Honorary  President,  Rudolf  Brand,  President  United 
States  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ilk,  former  President  and 
present  Trustee  United  States  Brewers’  Association. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  Joseph  Theurer,  President  P. 
Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  III,  former  President 
and  present  Trustee  United  States  Brewers’  Association; 
Gustave  Pabst,  President  Pabst  Brewdng  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Trustee  United  States  Brewers’  Association;  Thomas 
F.  Keeley,  President  Keeley  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Exposition  Committee :  C,  Chris.  Born,  Chairman.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio;  Geo.  R.  Alley,  Boston,  Mass.;  Adolph  Binder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  August  Burkhardt,  Akron,  Ohio;  Jos. 
Doelger.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  J.  Edel,  Brownsville,  Pa.; 
Gustav  Etter,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  A.  J.  1^'esenmeier,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Aid.;  Theo.  Finkenauer,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Adolph  Goetz,  Grand  Rapids,  Alich. ;  Wm.  L,  Goetz,  St. 
Joseph,  AIo. ;  Carl  AI.  Gottfried,  Chicago,  111  ;  Herman  F. 
Hahn,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  C.  F.  Hansen,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  E.  W.  Loebs,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Louis  R.  Aletz,  Omaha, 
Neb.:  F.  J.  Ruhstaller,  Sacramento,  Cal;  Frank  T.  Schmidt, 
Olympia,  Wash. ;  F.  W.  Schuster,  Rochester,  Alinn. ;  Alax 
Stahl,  Chicago,.  Ill;  Alartin  Walter,  Puebio,  Colo. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  FLAV¬ 
ORING  EXTRACT  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  was  held 
in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th. 

The  preliminary  sessions  were  given  to  reports  of  officers 
and  committees.  -Edward  E.  Gore,  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  welcomed  the  delegates,  and  President 
W.  AI.  AIcCormick,  of  the  association,  responded. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  ad¬ 
dresses  by  R.  F.  Fisher,  of  New  York,  on  “Alessina  Ex¬ 
tracts  ;”  Edward  Gudeman,  of  Chicago,  on  “Colors,  Their 
Uses  and  Abuses;”  and  S.  Iserman,  of  New  York,  on  “Chem¬ 
ical  Constitution  of  Terpenes  and  Sesquiterpenes.”  Air. 
Fisher  said  in  part: 

“The  public  has  a  wrong  idea  about  the  impurity 
and  deleterious  effects  of  many  of  the  .so-called  ‘ex¬ 


tracts,’  which  are  not  e.xtracts  at  all.  There  are  ‘ex¬ 
tracts’  which  are  not  extracts  at  all,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  harmless. 

“Take,  for  instance,  the  extracts  used  at  soda 
fountains.  There  are  no  raspberry  and  strawberry 
sodas  that  are  flavored  with  the  fruit  extracts.  The 
manufacturer  has  simply  copied  nature’s  formula, 
so  to  speak,  and  manufactured  synthetically  rasp¬ 
berry  and  soda  flavors.  He  has  taken  the  various 
ethers,  in  other  words,  that  enter  into  the  makeup  of 
the  fruits  and  produced  something  that  is  harmless, 
but  without  the  pure  aromas  of  the  fruits. 

“Now  that  word  ‘ether’  will  scare  the  public  to 
death  unless  it  is  explained  that  the  ethers  referred 
to  are  something  entirely  different  from  the  ether 
used  for  producing  anaesthesia. 

“The  really  harmful  extracts  are  ten  times  fewer 
now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Impure  arti¬ 
cles  are  put  on  the  market  only  by  the  small  and  ir¬ 
responsible  manufacturers,  most  of  them  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners.” 

“Because  hand  labor  must  be  employed,  California  ■ 
cannot  compete  with  Italy  in  the  production  of  the 
oils.  Hydraulic  pressure  has  been  tried  as  a  method 
of  extracting  the  oils,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned. 
Besides  the  fact  that  all  the  oil  cannot  be  extracted 
except  by  hand  labor,  there  is  besides  the  principle 
that  some  bitter  principal  of  the  soft  inner  rind, 
known  as  the  gluoside  hesperiden,  would  enter  into 
the  oil  pressed  out  by  machinery,  imparting  a  bit¬ 
terness  to  the  oil  that  would  ruin  the  manufactured 
article,  though  there  were  only  about  5  per  cent  of 
oil  of  lemon  to  95  per  cent  of  alcohol  used. 

‘‘To  get  a  perfect  extract  everything  depends  upon 
the  aroma  of  the  oil,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  aroma, 
the  buyer  cannot  go  by  the  standard  analyses.  He 
must  use  his  taste  and  smell  as  the  final  criterion. 

“Oil  of  lemon  is  very  strong,  and,  by  tasting,  I 
do  not  mean  that  one  should  take  a  teaspoonful,  or 
even  several  drops.  I  rub  only  a  drop  or  two  over 
my  hand  and  touch  my  tongue  to  it.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  health. 

“Just  how  strong  the  oil  is  can  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  it  takes  the  peel  of  sevent}’  lemons  to 
produce  an  ounce  of  oil.  The  skillful  Sicilian  presser 
will  press  out  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ounces  a 
day. ' 

The  morning  session  of  the  second  day  was  given  to  in¬ 
teresting  papers  on  “Alcohol,”  by  Charles  Norton,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  “Vanilla  Beans,”  by  John  L.  Clawson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  “The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,’’  by  Prof.  E. 
M.  Kremers,  professor  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  “Oil  of  Orange,”  by  E.  C. 
Eckert,  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  “Ethics  of  Colors,”  by  W.  S. 
Beekman,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Prof.  Kremers  in  his  address  took 
issue  w'ith  some  of  the  methods  proposed  for  the  revision  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  delegates  listened  to  addresses 
by  S.  H.  Baer,  of  St.  Louis,  on  “Standards  and  Tests:”  J. 
A.  Alorgan,  of  Chicago,  on  “Costs,”  and  FI.  A.  Antram,  of 
Chicago,  on  “Labels.”  Mr.  F.  J.  Ferguson  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  talk  illustrated  with  moving  pictures  on  “Alodern 
Methods  of  Bottle  Alanufacture.” 

The  convention  program  included  be.sides  the  features 
enumerated  above,  a  theatre  party  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  the  annual  dinner  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  F'riday, 
June  9th,  at  which  Hon.  Alfred  H.  Jones,  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Illinois,  made  an  address,  and  an  automobile  trip 
to  see  the  points  of  interest  in  Chicago  on  the  following 
morning.  Some  of  the  addresses  delivered  during  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  possess  marked  interest  from  a  technical  and 
scientific  standpoint,  will  be  reproduced  later  in  the  Amer- 
IC.\N  Fool)  JoURN.\L. 


RETAIL  GROCERS  MEET  IN  DENVER. 

The  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  in  convention 
in  Denver  June  I3th,  14th  and  15th,  reviewed  a  year  of 
achievement  and  effective  work  in  the  address  of  their  presi¬ 
dent,  T.  P.  Sullivan.  A  program  of  interesting  addresses, 
reports  and  recommendations  of  committees  and  routine 
business  was  carried  out.  A  strong  sentiment  for  uniform¬ 
ity  in  food  legislation  was  manifest  throughout  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  Americ.vn  Food  Joi’r.nwl 
next  month. 
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MOONSHINE  VINEGAR  FACTORY  IN  A 
COAL  YARD. 

b'ood  Inspector  l-'rank  J.  Iloey  of  the  Illinois  Food  Com- 
niis.sioner’s  staff,  assisted  by  Inspectors  Harrison  Kenni- 
cott  and  Oscar  Lindstroin  of  the  state  force  and  Robert 
Yonnij  and  J.  R.  Gardner,  Federal  food  inspectors,  un¬ 
covered  a  novel  moonshine  vinegar  factory  in  a  coal  yard 
on  May  8th.  The  factory  is  part  of  the  plant  of  B.  T. 
Chandler  &  Son,  with  offices  in  Chicago  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  discovery  of  the  plant  in  Chicago  was  made  after  a 
series  of  sleuthing  operations  on  the  part  of  Inspector 
Hoec"  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Old  Sleuth  himself. 
The  coal  yard  where  the  moonshine  factory  was  finally 
located  is  at  2209  West  Harrison  street  in  Chicago. 

Forti'-tive  barrels  of  alleged  cider  vinegar  were  seized 
at  the  coal  yard  plant.  Other  seizures,  made  as  a  result 
of  this  discovery  were:  sixty-nine  barrels  at  Flora,  Ill.; 
ten  barrels  at  Evanston,  111.;  seven  barrels  at  Aurora,  Ill.; 
five  barrels  at  South  Chicago,  Ill.;  three  barrels  at  Des- 
plaines.  Ill. 

In  his  report  upon  this  coup  Inspector  Hoey  says: 

“This  vinegar  company  leases  the  coal  yard  from  Wier- 
inga  Bros.,  who  are  in  the  coal  and  teaming  business  and 
do  all  the  hauling  for  them.  Chandler  &  Son  purchase 
their  white  distilled  vinegar  from  other  vinegar  companies 
and  Aderinga  Bros,  haul  it  to  this  coal  yard.  The  barrels 


not  sell  nor  ship  away  any  of  this  vinegar  from  it<  present 
location  until  he  should  be  notified  by  Alfred  H.  Jones, 
Illinois  State  Food  Commissioner. 

“The  state  food  inspectors  and  the  Federal  inspector  for 
the  last  six  months  have  been  endeavoring  to  locate  B.  T. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  PLANT. 

Arrow  Indicates  Inspector  Hoey. 

Chandler  &  Son’s  vinegar  factory  or  their  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  at  last  we  have  located  them  in  a  coal  yard.” 

The  literature  of  B.  T.  Chandler  and  Son  bore  some 
striking  statements.  The  following  “guarantees’  appeared 
on  the  bill  heads: 

“We  warrant  our  vinegar  to  test  40  grains  in  strength.” 
“We  guarantee  the  vinegar  sold  under  our  brand  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  and  State  Pure 
Food  Laws.  Interstate  commerce  business  solicited.” 

Ten  cases  have  been  filed  against  dealers  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  found  retailing  the  Chandler  product. 
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EXTERIOR  OF  THE  MOONSHINE  VINEGAR  PLANT. 

are  rolled  under  a  shed  inside  of  the  yard  and  a  quantity 
of  boiled  cider  is  poured  into  each  one  and  this  mixture  is 
sold  for  pure  apple  cider  vinegar. 

“On  May  8th,  1911,  in  company  with  Harrison  Kennicott 
and  Oscar  J.  Lindstrom,  inspectors,  and  Charles  F.  AIc- 
Kinley,  attorney  for  the  department,  we  went  to  this  coal 
yard  to  investigate  and  found  forty-five  barrels  of  distilled 
vinegar  mixed  with  boiled  cider,  and  twenty  barrels  of 
distilled  vinegar  with  the  bungs  out  all  ready  to  put  in  the 
boiled  cider.  I  asked  the  man  in  charge  how  B.  T.  Chand¬ 
ler  Son  branded  their  vinegar  before  they  shipped  it 
away.  He  said  sometimes  they  branded  it  ‘B.  T.  Chandler 
&  Son.  Saratoga  Brand  of  Pure  Apple  Cider  Vinegar,’ 
sometimes  ‘Saratoga  Brand,  a  Blend  of  Boiled  Cider  and 
Distilled  Vinegar,’  and  sometimes  they  branded  it  “Friend- 
Alaxwell  Grocery  Company,  Ox  Brand  of  Pure  Apple 
Cider  Vinegar,  Flora,  111.,  Manufactured  by  B.  T.  Chandler 
&  Son,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  Dayton,  O.’ 

“AVe  seized  the  forty-five  barrels  of  distilled  vinegar  and 
boiled  cider,  took  samples  from  them  and  brought  them  to 
the  state  laboratory  to  be  analyzed,  and  upon  analysis  they 
were  found  to  be  imitation  cider  vinegar.  We  left  a  copy 
of  the  seizure  papers  and  of  the  letters  with  one  of  the  firm 
of  W’ieringa  Bros.,  stating  that  B.  T.  Chandler  &  Son  could 


OFFICIALS  CONDEMNING  THE  VINEGAR. 


On  June  5th,  Inspectors  Hoey,  Kennicott  and  Lundstrom, 
iiccompanied  by  Assistant  Commissioner  John  D.  Newman 
and  Attorney  AIcKinley,  visited  the  Wieringa  Bros.'  coal 
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yard  and  destroyed  the  forty-five  barrels  of  vinegar  seized 
by  pouring  the  contents  of  the  l)arrels  into  the  sewer. 

June  8tb  seven  barrels  of  vinegar  were  condemned  and 
destroyed  in  the  box  and  barrel  factorv  ol  Wblliam  Bristol, 


INSPECTOR  HOEY  DUMPING  THE  VINEGAR. 


278  South  Lake  street,  Aurora,  III.,  the  stuff  being  emptied 
into  the  sewer.  This  was  a  part  of  the  Chandler  seizures 
mentioned. 


ILLINOIS  BULLETIN  ON  VINEGAR. 

Illinois  State  Food  Commission. 

Bulletin  No.  24. — Fraud  in  the  Sale  of  Vinegar. 

Chicago,  May  24,  1911, 

This  Department  has  already  seized  hundreds  of  barrels 
of  vinegar  purporting  to  be  cider  vinegar,  which  was  in 
reality  a  mixture  of  boiler  cider  and  distilled  vinegar. 
This  fraud  upon  the  consumer  originated  witli  the  mixers 
of  boiled  cider  and  distilled  vinegar,  and  has  been  made 
possible  h}'  the  co-operation  of  retail  dealers  and  by  their 
lack  of  business  sagacity.  Some  of  those  who  have  been 
mixing  boiled  cider  with  distilled  vinegar  have  been  doing 
so  with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  chemical  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mixture  of  boiled  cider  and  distilled  vinegar  and 
cider  vinegar  itself.  The  chemical  analysis  of  cider,  how¬ 
ever,  is  different  from  that  of  the  cider  vinegar,  apart  from 
the  difference  in  the  acidity  of  the  two,  and  the  substitution 
can  be  detected  in  the  laboratory. 

This  Department  will  procecil  against  such  goods  wherever 
found  to  bring  about  their  destruction,  and  will  prosecute 
those  handling  the  same.  The  manufacturer  of  this  class  of 
goods  furnishes  an  article  which  has  the  color  of  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  but  which  is  not  a  cider  vinegar,  and  any  such  mixture 
of  substances  resultin.g  in  a  vinegar  product  of  the  color  of 
cider  vinegar  is  expressly  prohibited  by  Section  11  of  the 
Illinois  state  food  law,  no  matter  how  labeled.  The  only 
object  in  mixing  these  substances  in  this  way  is  to  produce 
enormous  revenue  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  defraud  the 
public.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  such  mixtures 
and  sugar  vinegar,  corn  sugar  vinegar  ami  colored  distilled 
vinegar,  though  billed  to  the  retailer  as  such,  have  been  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  and  sold  as  cider  vinegar.  In  other  cases  the 
goods  have  been  hilled  to  the  retailer  as  cMer  vinegar  and 
the  barrels  have  been  branded  to  show  the  true  name  of  the 
article,  and  the  retailer  paid  no  attention  to  this  branding, 
but  sold  the  goods  as  they  were  hilled  to  him — as  cider  vin¬ 


egar.  In  all  such  cases  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  Department,  the  price  paid  for  the  vinegar  was  enough 
below  the  price  of  pure  cider  vinegar,  as  quoted  by  reputable 
houses,  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  dealer  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  product  he  was  receiving. 

Every  sensible  dealer  will  at  least  read  the  branding  on 
the  barrels  he  receives,  to  see  whether  they  are  the  goods  as 
ordered,  and  he  will  not  expect  to  receive  pure  cider  vinegar 
below  the  regular  market  price.  Lack  of  care  in  these  partic¬ 
ulars  lays  the  retailer  open  to  prosecution  under  the  law. 

ALL  packages  MUST  BE  BRANDED. 

Vinegar  is  frequently  bottled  by  the  retailer  or  placed  in 
jugs  and  sold  to  the  householder.  These  packages  are  some¬ 
times  delivered  over  the  counter  and  sometimes  delivered  at 
the  home  in  response  to  telephone  orders.  In  either  case  the 
retailer  becomes  the  packer,  and,  under  the  law,  all  of  the 
vinegar  thus  sold  must  be  labeled.  The  requirements  of  Sec¬ 
tion  11,  that  the  article  shall  be  branded  as  theirein  provided, 
apply  to  him,  and  failure  to  label  these  bottle  or  jugs  with 
the  true  name  of  the  article  as  therein  provided  makes  him 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  law.  Very  frequently  the 
customer  calls  for  cider  vinegar  and  is  given  vinegar  which 
is  not  and  was  not  represented  to  the  retailer  as  being  cider 
vinegar.  This  is  frequently  placed  in  a  container  furnished 
by  the  customer,  and  failure  to  inform  the  purchaser  of  the 
true  name  of  the  article  under  such  circumstances  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Section  9,  First. 

Fraud  in  the  sale  of  vinegar  in  this  state  has  assumed  such 
proportions  that  the  most  drastic  action  possible  must  be 
taken  by  this  commission  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  consumer,  and  all  parties  interested  are  hereby  warned 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  must  be  fully  complied  with  or 
prosecution  will  follow.  The  following  section  shows  the 
requirements  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  vinegar 
in  this  state : 

“Section  11.  All  vinegar  made  by  fermentation  and 
oxidation  without  the  intervention  of  distillation, 
shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  or  sub¬ 
stance  from  which  the  same  is  made.  All  vinegar 
made  wholly  or  in  part  from  distilled  liquor  shall  he 
branded  ‘distilled  vinegar,’  and  shall  not  he  colored  in 
imitation  of  cider  vinegar.  All  vinegar  shall  be  made 
wholly  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from  which  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  or  is  represented  to  be  made,  and  shall 
contain  no  foreign  substance,  and  shall  contain  not 
less  than  four  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  absolute  acetic 
acid.  Any  vinegar  made  or  manufactured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  he  deemed  to 
he  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Any 
vinegar  which  is  not  branded  as  herein  provided 
shall  he  deemed  to  he  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act.”  A.  H.  Jones, 

State  Food  Commissioner. 


MICHIGAN  PASSES  CANDY  ADULTERATION 

LAW. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

The  Michigan  legislature  has  passed  no  Itill  touch¬ 
ing'  the  work  of  the  Dairy  and  Eood  Department  or  in 
any  way  regulating  the  manufacture  or  sale  within 
the  state  of  articles  of  food,  with  the  single  exception 
of  an  amendment  to  Act  No.  ti  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1887,  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  candies.  The  bill 
in  question  was  Senate  Bill  No.  313,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moriarty,  and  Section  i  provides  that  no  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  or 
expose  for  sale,  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  or  have  in 
his  possession  with  the  intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  de¬ 
liver,  any  candies  or  confectioneries  adulterated  by 
the  admixture  of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  other 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  or  any  poisonous  colors, 
flavors  or  extracts,  or  other  deleterious  ingredients 
detrimental  to  health.  Section  2  provides  that  viola¬ 
tors  of  the  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  be  fined  upon  conviction  not  less  than  $50 
or  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  in  the  State  House 
of  Correction  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than 
three  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  each  offense. 
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LOUISIANA  BULLETIN  ON  DAIRYING  AND  MILK. 

The  latest  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board 
of  Health,  issued  May  1,  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the 
subject  of  dairying  and  milk.  In  this  bulletin  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  unite  the  sanitary  side  of  the  milk  question 
with  other  economic  phases,  such  as  tick  eradication,  i ceding, 
and  plans  for  a  model  sanitary  dairy  barn  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  Louisiana. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  daily  industry  and  its 
great  increase  in  the  state,  the  Food  Department  and  the 
health  exhibit  train  have  devoted  special  attention  to  ranitary 
as  well  as  other  practical  instruction  in  dairying  and  milk 
supply. 

W'e  quote  from  the  introduction: 

"L'p  to  two  years  ago  very  little  work  of  a  sanitary 
nature  was  done  in  the  state.  Some  of  the  larger 
towns  had  laws  forbidding  the  adulteration  of  milk, 
but  beyond  examinations  for  adulteration  by  water, 
and  prosecutions  for  this  offense,  very  little  else  was 
done. 

“On  the  inauguration  of  the  Food  Department  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health,  the  effort  was 
made  to  interest  the  people  in  sanitation  in  milk  pro- 
<luction  and  supply.  Analyses  were  made  of  pure 
milk  all  over  the  state  in  order  to  get  a  line  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  supply  and  work 
along  sanitary  lines  was  introduced. 

“The  legislature  passed  a  law,  Act  150’  of  1910,  es¬ 
tablishing  standards  for  milk  and  putting  the  enforce- 
ing  of  the  law  and  the  power  of  making  proper  regu¬ 
lations  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

“The  work  in  sanitation  has  been  given  a  wonder¬ 
ful  impetus  by  the  trips  of  the  health  exhibit  train. 

This  train  started  out  on  the  5th  of  November,  1910, 
and  traveling  continuously  up  to  this  time,  has  al- 
read}"  covered  nearly  two  hundred  towns  in  the  state. 

One  of  the  principal  demonstrations  is  on  modern 
sanitary  dairies  and  dairy  apparatus  and  supplies.  In 
all  places  where  dairies  are  situated,  they  are  in¬ 
spected  and  scored,  and  advice  and  instruction  given 
for  improvement. 

“Under  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  the  herds  of  dairy  cows 
throughout  Louisiana  are  being  tested  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis.” 

Under  the  head  of  “Tick  Eradication  a  Necessity  for 
Maximum  Milk  Production,”  Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple  of  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
writes  ably  of  the  methods  proposed  to  destroy  the  cattle 
tick.  He  says ; 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  maximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  Louisiana  and  the  rest  of  the  southern  states 
is  the  existence  of  that  expensive  blood  sucking 
parasite,  the  cattle  tick  (Margaropus  armiilatus), 
which  not  only  draws  large  quantities  of  the  very 
life's  blood  from  the  dairy  cow,  but  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  unrest  and  irritation  that  prevents  normal  milk 
secretion,  and,  necessarily,  milk  production.  And  not 
only  so,  but  the  presence  of  this  parasite  on  our  cattle 
and  pastures  places  a  barrier  to  the  intelligent  im¬ 
provement  of  our  dairy  stock,  because  of  the  risk  to 
imported  animals  for  this  purpose  from  above  tbe 
federal  quarantine  line.  Or,  in  other  words,  this  tick 
is  the  transmitter  of  the  fatal  Texas,  oi  tick,  fever, 
from  which  imported  cattle  are  very  liable  to  die 
after  infestation.  Consequently  the  slogan  should 
be,  “Get  rid  of  the  tick  !'' 

As  a  friend  of  the  writer  recently  remarked,  “I  hope 
we  shall  soon  see  the  day  when  people  generally  will 
come  to  regard  ticks — like  typhoid  fever — a  disgrace 
rather  than  a  misfortune.” 

Is  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  total  extermination 
of  the  cattle  tick?  Most  assuredly  it  is!  Since  this 
work  was  systematically  undertaken  in  the  southern 
states,  beginning  with  the  summer  of  1900,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  in  co-operation  with  the  various 
state  authorities  who  desired  the  assistance  of  the 
national  government  in  this  matter,  has  absolutely 
freed  of  ticks  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles.  No 
further  argument  is  needed,  we  think,  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  point;  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Before  going  into  details,  however,  let  us  say  that, 
after  having  worked  out  the  life  history  of  the  cattle 
tick,  it  has  been  found,  from  the  time  the  minute 
seed  tick  gets  on  to  the  cattle  until  the  large  female 
tick  becomes  engorged  with  blood  and  drops  to  the 


ground  to  lay  her  eggs,  is,  in  this  climate,  just  about 
twenty-two  days.  Consequently,  if  che  ticks  are  got 
off  the  cattle  every  twenty-one  days,  regularly  during 
the  warm  months  of  the  year,  none  of  the  ticks  will 
have  dropped  hack  on  to  the  pastures  to  lay  eggs  and 
further  increase  their  numliers.  The  liest  means  \  et 
devised  for  killing  the  ticks  on  the  cattle  is  the  drip¬ 
ping  vat  filled  with  what  is  known  as  the  government 
standard  arsenical  solution,  and  through,  which  the 
ticky  cattle  are  made  to  pass  every  twenty-one  days, 
for  the  reason  just  explained. 

The  proposed  plan  for  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  is 
about  as  follows  : 

1.  The  parish  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to 
erect  a  number  of  dripping  vats  (and  the  material 
with  .which  to  fill  themj  to  be  located  at  points 
throughout  the  parish  that  would  be  mosi,  convenient 
for  use  by  cattle  owners  in  their  vicinity. 

'1.  That  the  use  of  these  vats  be  free  to  cattle 
owners. 

3.  That,  although  cattle  owners  be  requested  for 

•  their  own  beneht  to  dip  their  cattle  regularly  every 

three  weeks,  the  dipping  of  cattle  to  be  left  oiitional  ' 
with  them. 

4.  That  no  restrictions  whatever  lie  placed  upon 
the  movement  of  cattle  in  the  parish. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Dodson,  director  of  the  e.xpenment  station  and 
dean  of  the  agricultural  college  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  contributes  an  article  on  “Feeding  Dairy  Cattle  in 
Louisiana,”  in  which  he  discusses  the  relative  merits  of 
lespedeza  hay,  cow  pea  hay,  Bermuda  grass  hay  and  alfalfa, 
the  first  named  being  characterized  as  nutritious,  eas}^  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  digestible  protein.  The 
name  will  be  rather  unfamiliar  to  dairymen  in  other  localities. 
Peanut  hay  Prof,  Dodson  describes  as  ricii  and  palatable  and 
a  valuable  by  product  of  the  peanut  crop.  The  feeding  of 
roots,  such  as  beets  and  mangel  wurtzels,  is  recommended,  as 
well  as  silage.  The  planting  and  cultivation  of  grazing  feeds 
is  also  urged.  Concentrates,  such  as  rice,  bran,  cotton  seed 
meal,  corn  meal,  black  strap  molasses,  etc.,  are  suggested  as 
variants  of  the  dry  and  other  feeds  treated.  The  whole 
article  is  a  strong  argument  for  diversity  in  feeding,  with 
the  object  of  raising  quality  and  increasing  the  milk  supply. 

Much  space  in  the  bulletin  is  given  to  sanitation,  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  model  stables  are  shown,  with  careful  descriptions  in 
the  text.  Several  photographic  views  showing  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions  are  published  also,  showing  what  must  be  avoided  if 
the  quality  of  milk  produced  in  the  state  is  to  be  raised. 

Results  of  the  detailed  scoring  of  345  dairies  in  fifty-one 
towns  show  how  important  it  is  that  the  standard  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  Louisiana  be  raised.  While  many  of  them  showed 
high  scores,  a  large  percentage  fell  under  the  .50  mark. 

Much  tabulated  matter  of  great  yalue,  showing  analyses 
for  solids,  fats,  protein  and  bacterial  count,  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  with  details  of  ownership,  date  of  examination, 
etc.,  will  prove  of  great  value  on  intelligent  study  by  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere.  The  1)ulletin  gives  every  e\'idence  of 
painstaking  work,  intelligent  study  and  careful  investigation. 
Its  value  as  a  whole,  from  both  practical  and  technical 
standpoints,  is  incalculable.  Our  readers  in  Louisiana  and 
other  southern  states  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  most  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletin. 

The  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  has  adopted  the 
standards  for  condensed  milk  promulgated  in  Federal  Food 
Inspection  Decision  No.  131.  This  is  another  proof  of  the 
.growing  tendency  of  the  states  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
uniformity  and  cooperation  with  federal  laws  and  rulings. 


SULPHATE  OF  COPPER  USERS  TO  BE  PROSE¬ 
CUTED  IN  OHIO. 

Beans,  peas,  etc.,  dyed  with  sulphate  of  copper,  are 
to  be  i:)tit  under  the  ban  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  Strode’s  department  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done. 
He  says  much  of  this  class  has  been  found  on  the 
shelves  of  Toledo  stores.  One  firm  has  written  con¬ 
fessing  its  violation  of  the  law.  offering  tO'  stop  its 
sale  if  not  prosecuted.  i\Ir.  Strode  has  explained  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  national  law  and  the 
state  law  on  the  subject.  The  former  permits  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  if  the  lal)els  show  that  they  con¬ 
tain  sulphate  of  copper  as  coloring  matter,  while  the 
state  law  forbids  such  sale. 


THE  AMERICAN  EOOD  JOURXAE. 


June  lo,  IMll. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  BULLETIN  ON  SACCHARIN. 

South  Dakota  State  Food  and  Drug  Department. 

BULLETIN  NO.  19. — THE  USE  OF  SACCHARIN. 

Vermillion^  S.  D.,  May  22,  1911. 

According  to  our  State  Pure  Food  Laws,  all  substances 
which  are  deleterious  to  health  are  prohibited  from  being 
added  to  foods  sold  for  public  consumption.  If  a  sub¬ 
stance  is  not  known  to  be  deleterious  to  health,  it  cannot 
be  excluded  from  a  food,  if  such  food  be  properly  labeled 
to  show  its  presence  and  the  per  cent  thereof. 

There  are  several  substances  believed  to  be  deleterious 
to  health  by  some  people,  but  which  have  not  absolutely 
been  proven  to  be  so  and  which  are  still  allowed  in  foods 
under  the  above  condition.  Among  these  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  alum  and  surphur  dioxide  for  bleaching  fruit.  The  task 
of  determining  whether  a  substance  is  deleterious  to  health 
is  very  great  and  also  very  expensive,  and  the  problem  can 
only  be  most  successfully  taken  up  by  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  access  to  almost  unlimited  facilities  and 
possesses  the  necessary  funds  at  its  command. 

few  years  since.  President  Roosevelt  appointed  what 
is  known  as  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific 
E.xperts,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  skill¬ 
ful  chemists  to  be  found  in  the  nation,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  out  e.xtensive  experiments  upon  various  substances, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  wholesome 
when  consumed  in  foods.  This  board  has  just  recently  re¬ 
ported  on  the  use  of  saccharin  in  foods. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  their  report: 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  as  to  the  effect  on  health  of  the 
use  of  saccharin.  The  investigation  has  been  concluded, 
and  the  Referee  Board  reports  that  the  continued  use  of 
saccharin  for  a  long  time  in  ciuantities  over  three-tenths  of 
a  gram  per  day  is  liable  to  impair  digestion;  and  that  the 
addition  of  saccharin  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  or 
other  forms  of  sugar  reduces  the  food  value  of  the  sweet¬ 
ened  product  and  hence  lowers  its  quality. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  over 
thirty  classes  of  foods  in  which  sugar  is  commonly  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  normal  and  valuable  ingredient.  If  the  use  of 
saccharin  be  continued  it  is  evident  that  amounts  of  sac¬ 
charin  may  readily  be  consumed  which  will,  through  con¬ 
tinual  use,  produce  digestive  disturbances.  ,In  every  food 
in  which  saccharin  is  used,  some  other  sweetening  agent 
known  to  be  harmless  to  health  can  be  substituted,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  pretense  that  saccharin  is  a  necessity  in 
the  manufacture  of  food  products.  Under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  articles  of  food  are  adulterated  if  they  contain 
added  poisonous  or  other  deleterious  ingredients  which  may 
render  them  injurious  to  health.  Articles  of  food  are  also 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  if  substances 
have  been  mi.xed  or  packed  with  the  foods  so  as  to  reduce 
or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  their  quality  or  strength. 
The  findings  of  the  Referee  Board  show  that  saccharin 
in  food  is  such  an  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleter¬ 
ious  ingredient  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act,  and  also 
that  the  substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar  in  foods  re¬ 
duces  and  lowers  their  quality. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  saccharin  is  now  known  to  be 
deleterious  to  health,  after  July  1.  1911,  this  department 
will  recommend  prosecution  of  all  parties  found  selling,  or 
offering  for  sale,  foods  containing  this  substance,  whether 
labeled  to  show  its  presence  and  per  cent  or  not. 

Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  NEW  MILK  LAW. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  11,  1911. 

In  ail  interview,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust, 
commented  upon  the  new  milk  law,  known  as  House  Bill 
No.  ()4f),  which  was  approved  by  Governor  Tener  on  the  8th 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1911.  This  law,  said  the  Commissioner, 
marks  a  great  step  forward  in  the  interest  of  the  house¬ 
holder  and  the  honest  dairyman.  It  puts  the  pump  out  of 
commission  as  a  substitute  for  the  good,  old  brindle  cow,  and 
gives  the  town  child  a  chance  to  get  fair  food.  It  drives 
the  drug-shop  out  of  the  milk  depot,  and  halts  the  deceptive 
thickener  as  it  enters  the  door. 

The  law,  the  commissioner  adds,  fixes  the  standard  for 
milk-fat  at  3.2.1  per  cent,  and  that  for  total  milk  solids  at  12 
per  cent,  these  being  the  percentages  below  which  milk  sold 
for  household  use,  and  to  be  served  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
boarding  houses,  may  not  go.  This  is  the  first  law  enacted 
in  Pennsylvania  in  which  a  milk  standard  for  the  entire  state 
has  been  fixed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also,  that  the  standard 


thus  set  is  identical  with  the  national  milk  standard  governing 
the  milk  trade  between  the  states.  This  standard  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
under  authority  of  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  an 
expert  commission  who  had  studied  the  milk  laws  of  the 
various  cities  and  commonwealths  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
the  composition  of  milk  of  known  purity  from  thousands  of 
dairy  cows  of  all  breeds  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  law  interferes,  however,  with  no  fair  trade  in  any 
wholesome  milk  or  milk  product.  Skim  milk,  when  clean 
and  wholesome,  may  still  be  sold,  if  sold  as  such,  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  and  milk  yielded  by  cows  of  low  fat  strains  may 
easily  be  brought  to  standard  by  the  use  m  the  herd  of  cows 
producing  fat-rich  milk,  or  may  be  sold  to  the  creamery  as 
heretofore  on  the  basis  of  its  actual  analysis. 

The  Commissioner  further  states  that  this  law  also  im¬ 
proves  the  standard  for  cream,  bringing  up  the  requirement 
to  18  per  cent,  as  in  the  national  standard,  and  prohibits 
the  sale,  as  “cream”  of  a  mixture  of  cream  with  evaporated 
or  condensed  milk,  or  with  any  other  substance  having  the 
effect  of  increasing  its  thickness  or  viscidity.  The  analyses 
of  the  creams  recently  on  sale  in  the  state  show  clearly  the 
fairness  of  this  standard. 


WASHINGTON  COMMISSIONER  PROCEEDS 
AGAINST  SEATTLE  DAIRYMEN. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  1.  1911. 

The  work  of  Commissioner  Davis,  of  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Department,  in  scoring  for  the  residents  of 
this  city  milk  and  dairy  products  in  conformity  with  the 
local  standards  of  the  state,  have  met  with  commendation 
on  the  part  of  numerous  consumers.  Last  month  Mr. 
Davis  caused  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  numerous  milk¬ 
men  on  charges  of  violating  the  state  laws  governing  but¬ 
ter  fat  standards,  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  offenses 
against  sanitation. 

The  milkmen  for  whom  warrants  were  issued  are  A.  Z. 
Erickson,  the  Jersey  dairy,  512  Denny  Way;  J.  C.  Burnam, 
the  Northwestern  dairy,  1581  Railroad  Avenue  South;  S. 
Stray,  the  Seattle  dairy,  1415  Eight  Avenue,  and  the  North 
Park  dairy,  3650  Aurora  Avenue. 

Besides  these  firms,  the  state  commissioner  swore 
to  complaints  against  the  Washington  Dairy,  2211 
Ninth  Avenue;  the  Independent  Dairy,  1001  Howell  Street; 
the  Meadowbrook  Dairy,  First  Avenue  South  and  W’alker 
Street,  and  the  Queen  City  Dairy,  621  Pike  Street. 

Chemical  analysis  of  milk  taken  from  the  wagons  of  all 
the  firms  whom  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
propose  to  prosecute,  indicate  that  the  milk  was  lacking  in 
butter  fat  and  other  solids  required  by  law.  The  chemist’s 
report  of  one  sample  of  skimmed  milk  taken  from  the  Jer¬ 
sey  dairy  showed  that  what  was  offered  as  milk  was  three- 
fourths  water. 

Mr.  Davies  stated  yesterday  that  the  tests  made  by 
chemists  show  that  the  law  standardizing  milk  has  been 
grosly  violated  in  Seattle.  Samples  taken  on  different  days 
from  the  same  companies’  wagons  indicated  that  nearly  all 
the  milk  was  below  that  required  by  law. 

The  tests,  Mr.  Davies  stated,  showed  that  the  watered 
milk  was  sold  largely  to  restaurants  and  hotels  and  other 
places  where  large  quantities  are  used. 

“So  far,”  said  he,  “bottled  milk  has  come  up  to  the 
required  standards.” 

A.  Z.  Erickson  served  a  jail  sentence  about  a  year  ago 
for  participating  in  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of  milk 
and  subsequently  was  sentenced  for  watering  his  milk. 
S.  Stray,  of  the  Seattle  Dairy,  and  J.  C.  Barnum,  of  the 
Northwestern  Dairy,  have  been  in  trouble  before  with  the 
state  food  and  dairy  officials. 

Eor  three  weeks  state  dairy  and  food  inspectors 
were  gathering  evidence  against  Seattle  dairymen.  Sam¬ 
ples  were  taken  from  practically  every  firm  distributing 
milk  in  the  city.  At  times  every  inspector  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  including  Commissioner  Davies  himself,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work. 

“We  have  been  so  busy  in  other  parts  of  the  state  and 
the  market  inspection  work  in  Seattle  has  taken  so  much 
of  our  time,”  said  Mr.  Davies,  “that  we  have  refrained  from 
looking  into  the  milk  supply  here.  In  fact,  we  left  this 
field  almost  wholly  to  City  Milk  Inspector  Gus  Henderson 
in  order  to  devote  our  atetntion  to  parts  of  the  state  where 
there  are  no  local  inspectors. 

“Our  investigations  shows  that  the  milk  suppA^  here, 
particularly  that  furnished  out  of  large  cans  to  restau¬ 
rants  and  hotels,  is  poor  so  far  as  the  fats  and  solids  are 
concerned.” 


June  i:),  l!lll. 
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UTAH  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTES  SANITATION. 

Sixty-two  food  establishments  were  represented  at 
the  Retail  .Merchants'  h'ood  E.xhihit  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City  April  3d  to  12th.  'Phe  State  Dairy  and  h'ood  De¬ 
partment  had  an  elaborate  display. 

The  de])artment  was  invited  to  make  an  e.xhihit, 
representative  of  its  work,  and  was  assured  by  the 
promoters  that  a  i^reat  deal  of  good  was  accomplished 
by  displaying  before  the  jjeople  conditions  and 
methods  to  which  they  would  probably  have  given 
little  or  no  attention,  had  they  not  been  brought  so 


UTAH  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  DISPLAY  AT  RETAIL 
MERCHANTS’  FOOD  EXHIBIT. 

vividly  before  them.  One  of  the  deputies  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  showing  the  adulterations  of  foods 
and  answering  questions  pertaining  to  food  work; 
explaining  the  proper  methods  of  dairying  and  sani¬ 
tation  in  dairying,  demonstrating  the  benefits  derived 
from  using  the  Babcock  tester  and  urging  its  use 
among  the  dairymen.  The  department  also  exhibited 
sanitary  milk  pails  and  showed  the  proper  methods  of 
handling  milk.  An  album  of  ])hotographs  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  dififerent  food  establishments,  show¬ 
ing  the  progress  made  in  sanitation,  proved  very  in¬ 
teresting.  In  addition  to  this,  photographs  of  some  of 
our  leading  dairy  hams  were  displayed,  showing  both 
the  interior  and  exterior  construction.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department  has 
been  uring  the  huilding  of  modern  barns  along  the 
lines  of  improved  sanitation,  and  these  ])hotographs 
showed  some  hams  recently  l)uilt  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested.  ,  . 

The  working  of  the  department  is  progressing  very 
nicely  and  it  is  experiencing"  very  little  difficulty  at 
this  time  in  enforcing  the  pure  food  laws  of  the  state. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  it  is  called  upon  to  correct  mis¬ 
brandings  or  adulterations  of  foods,  and  the  work  is 


now  l)cing  confined  princi])ally  to  line^  of  sanitation. 
Ilcre  is  an  unlimited  held.  r"here  is  far  more  danger 
encountered  in  the  unsanitary  manufacturing  and  i)ack- 
ing  of  foods  than  in  some  of  the  technical  misbrand- 
iion  of  Commissioner  Hansen. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  KANSAS  DEPARTMENT. 

(from  a  Staff  Corrcspoiniciit.) 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  recently 
sent  out  a  bulletin  that  has  aroused  the  criticism  of 
Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  head  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
aud  e.x-officio  Food  Commissioner.  The  bulletin  told 
farmers  how  they  might  preserve  eggs  by  use  of  sili¬ 
cate  of  sodium  and  hold  them  until  winter  when  the 
prices  were  high.  Dr.  Crumbine  sent  the  college  a 
letter  commenting  upon  this  “recijie."  He  states  that 
the  use  of  this  preparation,  except  under  the  very  best 
conditions,  is  (langerous,  and  that  anyway,  the  eggs 
so  treated  would  have  to  be  labeled  “])reserved  eggs.” 
In  bis  letter  Dr.  Crumbine  says : 

“A  recent  article,  purporting  to  be  an  interview 
from  the  Kansas  State  .Agricultural  College,  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  liquid  glass  for  ])reserving  eggs, 
d'his  is  an  old  method  which  has  been  used  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  the  e.xperience  of  this  department 
seems  to  ])rove  that  it  is  not  a  very  reliable  one.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  bad  effects  of  this  method  are  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  eggs  are  not  properly  selected. 

“.About  two  years  ago  an  agent  sold  to  a  great  many 
of  the  farmers  in  the  southwest  part  of  Kansas  this 
preparation  and  thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs  were 
])reserved  when  the  price  was  low.  and  during  the  early 
winter  were  put  upon  the  market.  The  result  was 
that  complaints  began  to  pour  intO'  the  department  by 
the  score  as  to  the  had  quality  of  the  eggs  coming 
from  this  section  of  the  country  and  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  by  an  inspector  of  the  department  revealed  the 
above  facts. 

“.Any  one,  of  course,  has  the  right  to  preserve  eggs 
for  his  owu  use  in  any  way  that  he  sees  fit,  hut  the 
department  desires  to  give  out  the  warning  that  eggs 
thus  preserved  cannot  be  sold  as  or  for  fresh  eggs,  but 
must  be  sold  for  exactly  what  they  are,  namely,  pre¬ 
served  eggs.” 

The  Kingman  IMilling  Company  of  Kingman  was 
recently  fined  $300  and  costs  on  the  charge  of  selling 
short  weight  flour.  The  complaint  was  filed  by  State 
Food  Ins])ector  John  Kleinhans. 

i\Ir.  Aliller,  formerly  mayor  of  Liberal,  Kan.,  has 
been  fined  $100  on  each  of  four  counts  for  selling'  adul¬ 
terated  milk.  The  arrest  in  this  case  was  made  by 
inspectors  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  last  Februarv', 
when  i\Ir.  Miller  was  mayor  of  Liberal.  He  was  tried 
-\pril  22.  The  testimony  showed  that  33  per  cent  of 
water  had  been  added  to^  the  milk  sold  by  i\lr.  Miller. 


MILLERS  TO  JOIN  IN  MOVEMENT  TO  INCREASE 
WHEAT  YIELD. 

.\n  exposition  of  great  importance  to  the  milling  industry 
closed  in  Detroit  on  June  10th.  It  was  the  Millers'  Industrial 
F..xposition,  held  for  five  days  under  the  an;  pices  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity  of  Operative  Millers  of  .-Xmerica.  Much  attention 
was  given  to  the  work  of  the  various  .\gricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  throughout  .\merica  in  their  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wheat  yield  of  the  country.  movement  to  eidist 
the  co-operation  of  millers  generally  in  the  work  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  wheat  supply  was  begun. 

LOGICAL. 

"Ma.  do  cows  and  bees  go  to  heaven  ?’’ 

“Mercy,  child,  what  a  ciuestion  !  Why?" 

“Cause  if  they  don't,  the  milk  and  honey  the  preacher 
said  was  up  there  must  be  all  canned  stuff." — Boston  Tran- 
scri])t. 
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FOOD  MATTERS  IN  INDIANA. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  10,  1011. 

Efforts  of  tlic  Indiana  State  Association  of  Produce  Deal¬ 
ers  to  compel  all  their  members  to  join  in  the  plan  to  Inn- 
eggs  from  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  on  the  “loss  off” 
plan  in  order  to  prevent  the  steady  in-pour  of  had  eggs  into 
the  public  markets  is  not  meeting  with  the  success  that  the 
officials  of  the  association  predicted.  Scattered  throughout 
the  state  are  a  great  many  huckster  wagons  who  openl}-  de¬ 
clare  to  the  farmers  that  they  can  handle  the  farmer's  eggs 
without  “loss  off,”  and  pay  as  much  as  the  better  class  buyer 
who  throws  out  the  bad  ones  and  makes  the  farmer  stand 
the  loss.  Members  of  the  association  who  have  thus  far 
refused  to  join  the  ‘‘loss  off”  movement  declare  that  unless 
they  buy  the  eggs  as  offered,  they  will  lose  the  trade,  and 
the  eggs  will  go  to  the  unscrupulous  huckster  who  takes  a 
chance. 

Dr.  H.  E.  P)arnard,  of  the  state  food  and  drug  department, 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  better  class  buyers  ,and  in  a  short 
time  will  place  his  force  of  field  inspectors  about  the  state 
to  prosecute  all  persons  having  bad  eggs  in  their  possession, 
the  prosecution  to  be  brought  under  a  new  Indiana  statute 
which  makes  it  an  offense  to  sell  bad  eggs.  Three  of  the 
larger  houses  who  have  refused  to  join  the  “loss  off”  move¬ 
ment  will  probably  have  been  overhauled  by  the  time  this  is 
printed.  The  state  department  is  determined  to  enforce  the 
new  law  to  the  letter.  In  order  to  acquaint  the  farmers  of 
the  state  with  its  provisions,  placards  containing  the  essential 
parts  of  the  measure  have  been  printed,  and  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  farmers  by  the  hucksters.  Investigations 
made  in  the  Indianapolis  markets  during  the  past  few  days 
show  that  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  eggs  bought  with¬ 
out  “loss  off”  are  unfit  for  use. 

Among  the  most  important  points  decided  by  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
was  an  agreement  with  the  National  Association  of  Canners 
on  two  points :  One  is  that  all  disputes  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  associations  shall  be  left  to  arbitration ;  the 
other,  that  wholesale  grocers  shall  be  granted  a  two  per 
cent  discount  for  cash  payment  for  canners’  products.  It 
also  voted  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  recipro¬ 
cal  insurance  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  members  of  the 
organization.  The  proposed  one-cent  United  States  letter 
rate  was  endorsed  by  resolution. 

The  State  Food  and  Drug  Department  has  added  to  its 
collection  of  curios  a  beautiful  pink  stocking,  dyed  that  color, 
by  dipping  in  a  summer  soft  drink  purchased  in  this  city. 
The  bottle  containing  the  drink  hore  no  label,  and  was 
selected  at  random  by  an  inspector.  The  coloring  matter  was 
a  coal  tar  dye,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  cannot  lie 
used  for  coloring  purposes  except  when  the  fact  is  set  out  on 
the  label. 

Eighty-seven  food  producing  and  distributing  plants  in  this 
city  have  recently  been  condemned  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment,  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  food  laws  of 
the  state.  Chief  among  these  places  were  restaurants,  meat 
and  fish  markets,  and  poultry  houses.  Fifty-six  stalls  in  the 
public  market  in  the  city  were  condemned  tlie  preceding  week. 

More  than  fifty  licenses  have  been  issued  by  the  state  de¬ 
partment  under  the  new  cold  storage  law  for  the  operation 
of  cold  storage  plants.  This  includes  virtually  all  the  plants 
that  were  in  operation  at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted,  none 
having  gone  out  of  business. 

It  looks  as  if  another  effort  is  to  be  made  to  compel  the 
wrapping  of  all  liread  sold  in  the  state  to  insure  sanitary 
conditions  of  delivery.  A  recent  inspection  of  receptacles 
used  for  temporary  storage  in  the  city  here  disclosed  the 
most  objectionalile  conditions.  A  year  ago  the  wrapped 
liread  proposition  came  up,  but  was  dropped  on  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  bakers  that  they  would  see  that  the  bread  was 
delivered  to  the  consumer  clean.  The  aggreement  has  not 
lieen  lived  up  to.  Under  the  state  law,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  power  to  order  wrapping  of  all  bread. 


BIG  DAIRY  CONCERN  FINED  FOR  SELLING 
SHORT-WEIGHT  BUTTER. 

The  Sheffield  Farins-Slawson-Decker  Company,  a  big  dairy 
products  concern  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  was  fined 
$.-)00  and  costs  in  the  New  York  General  Sessions  Court  on 
June  fith,  on  a  charge  of  selling  packages  of  butter  labeled 
to  indicate  two  iiounds  net  weight,  which  fell  short  of  that 
weight.  The  defense  of  the  company  was  that  the  figure  "2" 
on  the  package  did  not  mean  that  it  was  a  two-pound  pack¬ 
age.  Numerous  sales  of  the  short-weight  goods  were  proved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
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United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION 


Food  Inspection  Decision  136. 

LABELING  OF  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA. 

After  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  “chocolate”  and  “cocoa,”  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  definitions  laid  down  in  the  “Standards  of 
Purity  for  Food  Products,”  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Food  Standards,  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists,  and  printed  in  Circular  No.  19,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  are  substantially  correct.  By  these  definitions 
the  names  “chocolate,  ’  “plain  chocolate,”  “bitter  chocolate,” 
“chocolate  liquor,”  and  “bitter  chocolate  coatings,”  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  solid  or  plastic  mass  obtained  by  grinding  cocoa 
nibs  without  the  removal  of  fat  or  other  constituents  except 
the  germ,  containing  not  more  than  three  (3)  per  cent  of 
ash  insoluble  in  water,  three  and  fifty  hundredths  (3.50)  per 
cent  of  crude  fiber,  and  nine  (9)  per  cent  of  starch,  and  not 
less  than  forty-five  (45)  per  cent  of  cocoa  fat. 

“Sweet  chocolate”  and  “sweet  chocolate  coatings”  are 
terms  applied  to  chocolate  mixed  with  sugar  (sucrose),  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  cocoa  butter,  spices,  or  other 
flavoring  materials,  and  contain  in  the  sugar  and  fat-free 
residue  no  higher  percentage  of  either  ash,  fiber,  or  starch 
than  is  found  in  the  sugar  and  fat-free  residue  of  chocolate. 

Cocoa,  and  powdered  cocoa,  are  terms  applied  to  cocoa 
nibs,  with  or  without  the  germ,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
fat  and  finely  pulverized,  and  contain  percentages  of  ash, 
crude  fiber,  and  starch  corresponding  to  those  in  chocolate 
after  correction  for  fat  removed. 

Sweet  cocoa,  and  sweetened  cocoa,  are  terms  applied  to 
cocoa  mixed  with  sugar  (sucrose),  and  contain  not  more 
than  sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  sugar  (sucrose),  and  in  the 
sugar  and  fat-free  residue  no  higher  percentage  of  either 
ash,  crude  fiber,  or  starch  than  is  found  in  the  sugar  and 
fat-free  residue  of  chocolate. 

Cocoa  nilis,  and  cracked  cocoa,  are  the  roasted  broken  seeds 
of  tbe  cacao  tree  freed  from  shell  or  husk. 

Milk  chocolate  and  milk  cocoa,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  .should  contain  not  less  than  12  per  cent  of  milk 
solids,  and  the  so-called  nut  chocolates  should  contain  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  nuts.  If  sugar  is  added,  for  example, 
to  milk  chocolate,  it  should  he  labeled  “sw'eet  milk  choco¬ 
late,”  “sweet  nut  chocolate,”  etc. 

'When  cocoa  is  treated  with  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  salt, 
as  in  the  so-called  Dutch  process,  and  the  finished  cocoa 
contains  increased,  mineral  matter  as  the  result  of  this 
treatment,  but  no  alkali  as  such  is  present,  the  label  should 
bear  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  cocoa  contains  added 
mineral  ingredients,  stating  the  amount.  Cocoas  and  choco¬ 
lates  containing  an  appreciable  amount  of  free  alkali  are 
adulterated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  cocoa  not  treated 
with  alkali  is  not  soluble  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
term.  Cocoa  before  and  after  treatment  with  alkali  shows 
essentially  the  same  lack  of  solubility.  To  designate  the 
alkali-treated  cocoa  as  “soluble’’  cocoa  is  misleading  and 
dece]itive.  H.  _W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  .Agriculture. 

Wasbington,  D.  C.,  May  20,  1911. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  American  Food  Journ.vl  plans,  in  its  July  issue,  to 
present  an  index  of  all  laws  passed  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states  in  any  way  affecting  food  production  and 
marketing.  This  will  include  all  general  food  laws,  dairy, 
sanitary,  net  weight,  color  and  puhlicity  laws.  The  enact¬ 
ments  will  be  classified  by  title  only.  Nearly  all  of  these 
laws  have  been  printed  in  our  pages  and  the  remainder  will 
lie  mililished  in  future  editions.  Where  it  is  thought  im¬ 
portant  the  jirovisions  of  acts  will  lie  presented  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  in  synoptical  form. 


June  In,  UMl. 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 


FEED  CONTROL  OFFICIALS  TO  MEET  IN  NO¬ 
VEMBER. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Feed  Con¬ 
trol  Officials  of  the  United  States  held  a  meeting  on  May  25 
at  Indianapolis.  I'hose  present  were  Chairman  C.  D.  Woods 
of  Maine,  L.  F.  Brown  of  New  York,  W.  J.  Jones  Jr.  of  In¬ 
diana,  Dr.  J.  K.  Haywood,  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  J.  1).  Turner  of  Kentucky. 

The  matter  of  most  importance  which  was  considered  at 
this  meeting-  was  the  question  of  tentative  definitions  of 
feed  stuffs  which  were  suggested  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
.association.  Nothing  definite  was  done  toward  settling  the 
various  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  connection  with 
these  proposed  definitions,  it  being  the  feeling  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  all  the  questions  involved  should  have  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  before  definite  conclusions  could  be  ar¬ 
rived  at,  and  that  it  was  therefore  advisable  to  postpone  any 
move  for  an  official  adoption  of  these  definitions  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time.  This  view  was  presented  by  Chair¬ 
man  Woods  in  his  address  on  “Trade  Definitions”  delivered 
liefore  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Feed  Manufacturers  the  following  day  and  met  with  the  un- 
-qualified  approval  of  that  body. 

The  Executive  Committee  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
November  of  this  year.  At  that  time  a  number  of  organ¬ 
izations  interested  in  similar  lines  of  work  will  hold  their 
annual  conventions  in  Columbus.  Those  who  have  already 
definitely  decided  this  matter  are : 

Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Science. 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemi.‘;ts. 

Association  of  Institute  Workers. 

The  committee  also  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Feed  Manufacturers’  Association  to  attend  this  annual 
meeting  at  Columbus  and  this  invitation  was  unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted  b}-  that  body. 

A  number  of  representatives  of  stock  food  manufacturers 
appeared  before  the  association  to  consider  the  question  of 
state  regulation  of  the  stock  food  industry.  The  only  defi¬ 
nite  result  of  the  discussion  was  an  agreement  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  word  “food”  to  describe  condimental  and 
medicated  stock  medicines.  This  is  a  question  which  has 
been  vigorously  discussed  for  several  years  past,  and  such  a 
change  as  this  indicates  has  long  been  foreshadowed.  It  is 
one  of  those  changes  which  are  inevitable  in  industries  where 
trade  practice  has  resulted  in  the  misnaming  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  at  least  be- 
lieveable  that  fraud  might  result. 


CONVENTION  OF  FEED  MANUFACTURERS. 

On  May  26th  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers’  Association  met  in  the  Claypool  Hotel 
at  Indianapolis  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  State  Feed  Control  Officials  as  guests. 

After  the  address  of  President  Genung  and  the  reports  of 
the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  the  various  committees.  Presi¬ 
dent  Brown  of  the  Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  Uniform  Feed 
Law  Legislation,  and  this  address  was  followed  by  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  the  subject  in  which  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  association  took  part. 

Dr.  Woods  of  Maine  then  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of 
trade  definitions.  The  discussion  of  this  address  lasted  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  and  at  its  close,  after  the  trans¬ 
action  of  the  small  amount  of  business  remaining,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  adjourned. 


AN  IMPORTANT  STOCK  FEED  DECISION. 

Federal  Judge  Thomas  G.  Jones  recently  decided  against 
the  government  in  its  seizure,  February  8,  1909,  of  a  car  of 
“Corno  Horse  and  Mule  Feed,”  manufactured  and  shipped 
by  the  Corno  Mills  Company  of  East  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Hudson  &  Thompson,  wholesale  grocers  of  Montgomery.  He 
held  that  the  brand  “Corno  Horse  and  Mule  Feed”  put  upon 
the  label  of  the  product,  under  the  proof  introduced  was 
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neither  an  adulteration  of  the  nroduct  nor  misiennino"  wtt,. 

the  meaning  of  the  pure  looa  law;  aiso  mat  u.v.  . . 

feed,”  similar  to  hominy  feed,  rye  feed,  barley  feed,  and  wheat 
feed,  had  now  become  a  common  noun  in  the  English  vo¬ 
cabulary  to  designate  that  part  of  the  grain  or  vegetable  left 
after  subtracting  the  part  therefrom  which  was  useful  for 
food  for  man,  and  that  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  English  language,  ought  therefore  to  know 
that  the  term  “oat  feed”  did  not  designate  the  whole  oats, 
ground  or  crushed,  and  especially  when  the  label  notified  the 
purchaser  that  he  was  getting  something  in  “oat  feed’’  which 
was  different  from  oats. 

It  was  not  claimed  nor  proved  that  “oat  feed”  was  in¬ 
jurious  or  deleterious  to  animals,  and  therefore  the  court 
decided  the  compound  could  not  be  adulteiated  within  the 
meaning  of  the  pure  food  law. 

Judge  Jones  further  held  that  the  analysis  of  the  product, 
showing  the  constituent  qualities  and  proportions  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  contained  in  it,  which  was  put  upon  the  brand,  noti¬ 
fied  the  purchaser  of  its  quality  and  value  for  food  for  ani¬ 
mals,  and  prevented  his  being  misled  on  the  value  of  the 
food,  even  if  he  did  not  know  what  “oat  feed”  meant. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  Judge  Jones  on  an  agreed  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  It  was  admitted  that  the  product  seized  con¬ 
tained  the  by-products  of  oat  meal  or  rolled  oats,  but  the 
contention  was,  as  such,  could  the  product  be  branded  “oat 
feed”?  The  court  found  that  the  product  was  neither  adul¬ 
terated  nor  misbranded,  and  dismissed  the  government’s  libel 
of  information. 

The  court’s  decree  is  of  national  importance,  as  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  seizure  was  one  of  a  number  of  such  seizures  made 
almost  simultaneously  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Judge  Jones  accompanied  his  decision  with  an  elaborate 
opinion  in  which  he  discussed  the  several  phases  of  the 
knotty  problem  that  was  presented  to  him. 

HOW  TO  FEED  FARM  LIVE  STOCK  AND  POUL¬ 
TRY  SCIENTIFICALLY. 

By  Lucy  F.  Doggett. 

We  find  many  technical  books  and  magazine  articles 
on  diet  for  human  beings,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  taken 
up  the  subject  of  feeding  animals  scientifically  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

Text  books  which  hint  at  these  matters  are  couched 
in  such  scientific  terms  that  it  would  require  a  long 
time  to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Oftentimes  we 
are  too  prone  to  follow  our  neighbors  and  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  the  matter  of  diet  for  animals.  We  buy 
and  feed  the  same  products  they  bought  and  fed  sim¬ 
ply  from  habit.  The  object  of  our  stock  food  law  in 
Illinois  is  to  protect  the  feeders  of  these  products 
from  misrepresentation,  and  to  give  the  buyer  definite 
knowledge  of  the  food  value  of  each  article  on  the 
market. 

A  little  study  by  the  farmer  in  the  evening  will 
save  him  much  in  the  amount  of  product  he  feeds,  and 
also  will  save  feeding  much  useless  material  in  the 
form  of  fiber. 

We  find  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  fatten  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cows.  The  material  he  would  feed  his  cows 
would  consist  of  the  major  part  of  carbohydrates  or 
starchy  substances.  Chief  of  these  feeds  are  the 
whole  wheat,  whole  oats  and  whole  corn.  If  he 
wishes  to  form  muscular  tissue  on  his  cows,  then  he 
will  feed  chiefly  the  protein  feed  stuffs,  as  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers’  grains  and  malt 
sprouts.  Few  farmers  in  the  north  realize  the  real 
value  of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  muscle  former ;  it  is  one 
of  the  best  feeds  we  have  for  that  purpose.  A  milk 
cow’s  diet  should  be  chiefly  of  protein  and  carbohy¬ 
drates  in  the  proportions  of  about  two  of  protein  to 
one  of  carbohydrates.  If  we  want  a  very  rich  milk 
we  will  feed  a  larger  percent  of  starch  and  oils,  rich 
corn  making  the  best  food  for  dairy  cows.  If  it  is  a 
cold  day  and  they  wish  to  preserve  the  bodily  warmth 
of  the  cow,  they  will  feed  them  chiefly  fat  and  oils 
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which  are  found  in  large  (luantities  in  linseed  and 
cottonseed  meal. 

If  a  fanner  has  hogs  which  he  wishes  to  sell  for 
pork,  he  wdll  feed  the  material  which  is  rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrates,  corn  here  being  a  good  fattener.  Slops 
from  creameries  are  used  to  fatten  hogs ;  malt  factory 
refuse  is  also  used  for  this  purpose.  The  water  in 
the  slops  fattens  and  the  maltose  from  the  malt  refuse 
is  the  fattening  agent.  In  this  way  we  will  have  a 
good  hog  for  bacon.  If  lean  meat  is  desired  in  the 
hog,  he  will  feed  it  chiefly  on  cottonseed  and  linseed 
meals,  malt  sprouts  and  dried  brewers’  grains. 

The  draft  horses  should  be  fed  on  a  diet  of  protein, 
as  oats,  malt  sprouts,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal 
and  dried  brewers’  grains.  Horses  for  pleasure  driv¬ 
ing  should  be  fed  on  a  mixed  diet,  as  whole  corn, 
whole  wheat,  middlings  and  alfalfa.  They  do  not 
have  excessive  exercise,  therefore  do  not  require 
muscle-forming  material. 

The  same  rules  obtain  in  the  poultry  world.  Lay¬ 
ing  hens  should  be  fed  of  a  large  protein  value,  as 
meat  scraps,  blood  meal  and  linseed  meal.  Setting- 
hens  should  have  more  of  a  mixed  diet,  as  whole 
wheat  grains  and  the  like.  When  we  wish  to  fatten 
fowls  for  market,  we  use  the  whole  wheat,  corn,  Kafir 
corn  and  common  cereals. 

In  scanning  the  stock  food  report  of  the  State  Food 
Commission  for  the  year  1911,  you  will  find  the  food 
preparations  classified,  and  from  these  he  will  be 
able  to  determine  what  foods  are  best  to  feed  the  ani¬ 
mals  for  dififerent  purposes  and  for  diflferent  seasons 
of  the  year.  From  this  method  one  will  get  the  best 
results  at  the  least  expense  and  the  least  waste. 


POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE  JOHNSON  DECISION. 

The  decision  in  the  Johnson  case  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  a  most  momentous  one.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  delivered  by  Air.  Justice  Holmes, 
is  filled  with  cogent  reasons  why  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  against 
misbranding  should  not  apply  to  the  things  predicated 
in  the  label  but  only  to  the  actual  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  lately  governor  of  New 
York,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  finds  equally  cogent 
reasons  for  applying  the  misbranding  clause  to  prom¬ 
ises  on  the  label.  Both  opinions  are  presented  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal. 

Apparently  a  door  of  hope  is  opened  for  our  old 
friend  Post  of  Battle  Creek.  Mr.  Post  is  concerned 
more  with  honor  in  the  detail  than  in  the  mass.  For 
that  reason,  after  various  conferences  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  be,  he  has  mightily  trimmed  his  sails  in  the 
matter  of  labeling  his  products,  while  maintaining  the 
same  jierfervid  eloquence  in  advertising  that  has  al¬ 
ways  characterized  his  printed  announcements.  The 
labels  on  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum,  which  once  car¬ 
ried  flamboyant  boasts  of  their  possibilities  as  crea¬ 
tors  of  brain  tissue,  have  been  cut  down  to  bald 
statements  of  the  contents  of  the  packages.  Under 
the  Johnson  ruling',  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Post  can  re¬ 
turn  to  his  former  literary  style  in  the  matter  of 
labels — in  other  words,  he  can  “come  back.” 


“And  what.”  asked  a  visitor  at  the  North  Dakota  state  fair, 
“do  you  call  that  kind  of  cucumber?” 

“That,”  replied  a  Fargo  politician,  “is  the  insurgent  cucum¬ 
ber.  It  doesn’t  always  agree  with  a  party.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


To  Make  Tea  Biscuit 
Light  and  Flaky 

Use  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch  mixed 
with  your  flour  —  but  be  sure  it  is 
Kingsford’s  and  not  an  inferior  sub¬ 
stitute  delivered  at  your  kitchen  door 
when  you  plainly  ordered  KINGS¬ 
FORD’S. 

A  low  grade  corn  starch  is  very 
expensive  —  it  costs  you  just  as 
much  per  package  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  food  it  spoils,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  every  one  at  table. 

For  over  60  years  Kingsford’s  has 
meant  corn  starch  purity.  Ask  for 
Kingsford’s  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

Tea  Biscuit. —  Sift  well  together 
two  and  one-half  cups  flour,  one- 
half  cup  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch, 
three-fourths  teaspoon  salt  and  two 
well  rounded  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Rub  in  thoroughly  two 
large  tablespoons  lard.  Moisten 
with  milk  until  consistency  to 
roll  out.  Make  about  three- 
quarter  inch  thick  and  cut  with 
biscuit  cutter.  Place  in  the  oven 
at  once  and  bake  until  a  good 
brown. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  00 — 168  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried.  Ifs  Jree  —  just 
send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Suc’rs. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


June 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 
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Six 

Hundred 
Thousand 
Dollars 

To  Create  Soda  Fountain  Trade 

That’s  what  we  will  spend  during  the  next  three  months  to 
make  people  ask  for  Coca-Cola. 

And  the  advertising  copy— we  thought  it  was  the  best  ever 
last  year,  but  you  ought  to  see  it  this  year.  It’s  simply  great. 
Honestly,  from  the  time  our  first  advertisements  appear,  ’til  they" 
stop,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  Coca-Cola  thirsts  that  will  keep  every 
soda  fountain  in  America  busy  satisfying  them. 

PUSH 


W'’ 


And  remember  this  about  Coca-Cola— it  and  its  advertising  create  a  demand 
that  does  more  than  divide  sales  with  your  other  beverages.  Its  advertising 
is  so  tbirst-provoking,  and  it  itself  is  so  delicious  and  thirst-quenching,  that 
new  soda  fountain  customers  are  attracted— a  new  and  independent 
demand  is  created.  A  demand  that  you  can’t  possibly  satisfy  without  " 
Coca-Cola.. 

Don’t  you  want  some  of  the  Coca-Cola  nickels?  Then  serve 
the  genuine— serve  it  properly.  Put  in  your  supply  now, 
and  you  will  make  your  soda  fountain  a  summer  resort 
instead  of  a  side  issue. 


Send  for 
our  interest¬ 
ing  booklet, 
••The  Truth 
About  Coca-Cola” 


Order  (from  your  jobber) 
TO-DAY 


ID 


Whenevef 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca  -  C.oLa 


THE  COCA-COLA  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


June  15,  U)ll. 
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Proceedings 

of  the 

Fourteenth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments 

Carefully  compiled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Complete  and  accurate.  All  ad¬ 
dresses,  discussions,  etc.,  unabridged. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Copy 

(Edition  Limited) 

Address 

W.  M.  ALLEN,  Secretary 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


c/  Wafer 
Sliced  Dried  Beef 

is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef.  V 

Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  Ashing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Jltsk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


.  jCflO  blende® 

^  Whiskey  of  Note 

isN.-  Distilled  from  selected  materials  and  prop¬ 

erly  aged  in  old  oaken  barrels.  Makes  the 
most  delicious  and  refreshing  “High-Ball.” 

Call  for  S“0-L-0  Rye 

Insist  on  Getting  It! 

STRAUS  BROS.  CO.  -  -  Distillers  -  Chicago 
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PURE 


Breakfast  Syrup 

the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 

PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 

Sold  Everywhere 
.  by  All  Grocers 

Penick  &  Ford*  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


=PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 


WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 


on  account  of  its  Superidr  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  lllinoU  ’ 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


The  above  name  on  food  productions  is  a 
sure  sign  of  merit  and  reliability. 

Every  Armour  product  must  equal  in  good¬ 
ness  and  purity  every  other  Armour  product. 

Years  of  watchful  endeavor  and  effort  have 
been  spent  to  bring  about  the  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  that  characterizes  our  goods. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  business  economy  we 
could  not  afford  to  allow  this  quality  to  waver 
or  deteriorate. 

The  government's  efforts  to  secure  a  uniform 
degree  of  purity  in  food  products  are  no  more 
diligent  than  ours  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
present  high  quality  of 'Armour  goods. 

Our  goaf  is  a  standard  of  goodness  far  beyond 
government  requirements. 


AR  M  O  U  COM  PANY 

Chicago 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 


and 


Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 


Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


‘  Nature’s  Gift  from,  the  Sunny  South 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — ^just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Dealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


Were  as 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


High  a  Ai?  PRICES 

K  DEUCIOUS  ^ 


Flavorinl 

Extracts 

NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 


VanUla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  eto. 


and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


BMUNG 

POWDBl 


A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


^  CREAMED  ASPARAGUS  ^ 

CAULIFLOWER.  GREEN -PEAS 

and  many  other  vegetables,  where 
milk  is  used  in  the  cooking,  are  made 
creamy,  rich,  digestible,  and  are  de-  I 
lightfully  flavored  by  the  use  of 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 


On  request,  we  zvill 
be  pleased  to  mail 
vouoUr  little  booklet 
of  Recipes.  It  will 
please  you . 


J*  CoNoeNSEO 


BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

Leaders  of  Qualify** 
New  York 


W 


HON.  GEORGE  T.  BRADLEY 

Newly  Appointed  Food  Commissioner  of  Colorado 


(  See  Page  19  ) 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 


BRCEN  &  KENNEDY 


12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


IHE  AMERICAN 

FOOD 


CHICAGO,  JULY  15,  1911. 


Monthly,  $1  Per  Year. 
10c  Per  Copy. 


AN  INDEX  OF  STATE  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

Enactments  Relating  to  Foods,  Drugs,  Dairy  Products,  Weights  and  Measures,  Sanita¬ 
tion  Feeding  Stuffs,  etc..  Passed  by  The  Various  Legislatures  in  1911. 


The  following  compilation  of  food  laws  is  necessarily  in¬ 
complete,  because  at  the  date  of  going  to  press  several  state 
legislatures  are  still  in  session,  and  food  bills  pending  may 
have  been  enacted  before  this  edition  of  the  American  Food 
Journal  reaches  its  subscribers.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  the  specific  provisions  of  the  laws  as  passed;  only  the 
general  purport  of  the  laws  is  indicated,  with  sufficient  data 
to  enable  interested  persons  to  look  the  laws  ,  up  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  complete  texts  of  all  of  these  acts,  however,  are 
on  file  in  this  office,  and  copies  will  be  furnished  on  request 
for  a  nominal  sum.  Such  information  as  does  not  involve 
copying  or  extensive  search  will  be  given  without  cost. 


Alabama. 

Genbral  FooD.-^The  general  food  law,  in  force  October  1, 
.1009-,  was  not  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1911. 

Commercial  Feeiing  Stuffs. — “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  ‘commercial  feeding  stuffs’  in  Alabama;  to  further 
provide  for  the  registration,  tagging,  sampling,  and  analyzing 
‘commercial  feeding  stuffs’  and  to  fix  penalties  for  violations 
of  this  act.”  Approved  March  9,  1911.  In  force  April  9, 
1911.  This  act  provides  for  the  registration  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  percentages  of  crude  protein,  crude  fat  and  crude 
fibre,  and  the -exact  name  of  each  ingredient  used  in  each 
kind  of  commercial  feeding  stuff  placed  on  the  market,  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  the  payment  of  a  fee  or 
tax  for  each  brand,  etc. 

The  Legislature  of  Alabama  adjourned  April  19,  1911. 


Arkansas. 

General 'Food. — The  Arkansas  food  act  of  1907,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  was  not  amended  or 
otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Legislature  of  1911. 

Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs. — “An  act  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs;  to  define  con¬ 
centrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  ;  to  prohibit  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs;  to  provide 
for  the  correct  weighing  and  marketing,  for  making  analyses 
and  collecting  sambles  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding 
stuffs;  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act;  to 
vest  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  this  act  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture  and  au 
thorize  him  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  therefor.” 
(Anproved  April  7,  1911,  in  effect  June  1,  1911.) 

The  Legislature  of  Arkansas  adjourned  May  13. 

California. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  20  and  22  of  an 
act  entitled  ‘an  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or 


transportation  of  adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded  foods 
and  liquors  and  regulating  the  traffic  therein;  providing  pen¬ 
alties,  establishing  a  state  laboratory  for  foods,  liquors  aiid 
drugs,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,’  approved 
March  11,  1907.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed 
in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June  15,  1911. 

Cold  Storage. — “An  act  regulating  the  sale  of  cold  storage 
eggs  and  butter,  fepres.ented  to  be  fresh  eggs  and  butter,  and 
fixing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete 
text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal, 
June  15,  1911. 

Cold  Storage  (Labeling). — “An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
eggs  and  butter  that  have  been  in  storage  longer  than  three- 
months,  requiring  the  labeling  thereof  by  all  persons  selling 
or  offering  the  same  for  sale,  empowering  and  directing  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
this  act  into  effect  and  fixing  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  same  or  any  of  its  provisions.”  The  complete  text  of  this 
act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June  15, 
1911. 

Dairy  Products,  Oleomargarine,  Etc.— -“An  act  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  dairy  products  from  unhealthy 
animals,  or  that  are  produced  under  unsanitary  conditions ; 
to  prevent  deception  or  fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
dairy  products,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  renovated' 
butter  and  oleomargarine;  to  license  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  renovated  butter,  and  oleomargarine;  to  regulate  the 
business  of  producing,  buying  and  selling  dairy  products, 
oleomargarine,  renovated  or  imitation  butter  and  cheese ;  to- 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  and  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  violations  thereof,  and  appropriating  money  there¬ 
for  and  to  repeal  section  17  of  an  act  approved  March  4, 
1897,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  to  secure  its  enforcement,  and' 
to  appropriate  money  therefor,’  and  to  repeal  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act.”  The  complete  text 
of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June 
15,  1911. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  establish  a  standard  for 
evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk.”  Approved  April  24, 
1911.  This  act  establishes  the  standards  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

Tuberculous  Cattle. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  importation- 
of  neat  cattle  for  dairy  and  breeding  purposes  affected  with 
tuberculosis  into  the  state  of  California.”  The  complete  text 
of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journ.\l,  June- 
15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  California  adjourned  March  27,  1911. 
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Colorado. 

Gener.^l  P'ooi). — The  general  food  law  in  force  January  1, 
1908,  was  not  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1911  or  any  ad¬ 
ditional  Legislatures. 

The  Legislature  of  Colorado  adjourned  May  7,  1911. 


Connecticut. 

Net  Weight. — “An  act  amending  an  act  concerning  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated,  poisonous 
or  deleterious  foods,  drugs  or  liquors,  providing  for  the 
amendment  of  Section  1,  Chapter  255,  of  the  Public  Laws 
of  1907,  to  the  effect  that  no  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
food  in  package  form  unless  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents 
be  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  package.” 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  is  still  in  session. 


Delaware. 

General  Food. — No  record  of  any  additional  food,  dairy, 
drug,  weights  and  measures,  sanitation  or  feeding  stuffs  legis¬ 
lation  enacted. 

The  Legislature  of  Delaware  has  adjourned. 


Florida. 

Gener.’\l  Food. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration,  mis¬ 
branding  and  imitation  of  food  for  man  or  beast,  of  bever¬ 
ages,  candies  or  condiments,  of  medicines,  drugs  and  liquors, 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
prescribing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof,  providing  for 
the  inspection  and  analysis  of  the  articles  described  by  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  charging  the  State’s 
Attorney  with  the  enforcement  thereof,  and  providing  means 
therefor,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
State  Chemist,  or  Expert  Food  Analyst,  two  Food  and  Drug 
Inspectors,  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
State  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  to  repeal  all  laws 
in  conflict  with  this  act.”  This  act  follows  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  net  weight  clause  allowing  reasonable  variations,  and 
a  clause  providing  that  food  shall  be  declared  adulterated 
“if  it  contains  any  chemical  preservative  or  anti-ferment, 
such  as  formaldehyde,  salicylic  acid,  or  salicylates,  boric  acid 
or  borates,  benzoic  acid,  or  benzoates ;  or  any  artificial  sweet¬ 
ener,  such  as  saccharin,  dulcin,  or  glucin.” 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — Effective  August  3, 
1911.  This  act  provides  that  condensed  (sweetened)  milk 
shall  contain  not  less  than  28  per  cent  milk  solids  and  not 
less  than  7.7  per  cent  butter  fat;  evaporated  (unsweetened) 
milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  24  per  cent  milk  solids  and 
not  less  than  7.8  per  cent  butter  fat;  the  sale  of  evaporated 
skimmed  milk  is  prohibited  in  the  State.  No  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk'from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  removed, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  can  be  legally  sold  in  the  state  after 
.\ugust  3-,  1911.  The  Legislature  of  Florida  adjourned  Mav 
30,  1911. 


Georgia. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  convened  June  28,  1911.  No 
laws  have  been  passed  and  no  bills  affecting  foods  have 
been  introduced  yet. 


Idaho. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  comportation  of  adulterated,  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous, 
or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  to 
regulate  traffic  therein;  providing  for  inspectors  carrying  out 
its  provisions;  providing  penalties  for  violation  thereof;  re¬ 
pealing  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith.”  The 
complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  Americ.\n  Food 
Journal^  April  15,  1911. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  regulating  and  governing  cream¬ 
eries,  dairies,  milk  men  and  dairy  men  and  the  keeping,  sur¬ 
plus  and  sale  of  milk,  butter,  and  milk  products ;  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  May  15, 
1911. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants  (Sanitation). — “An  act  relating 
to  hotels,  inns  and  public  lodging*  houses,  restaurants,  board¬ 
ing  houses,  and  places  where  food,  drink  and  refreshments 
are  served  to  the  public;  defining  a  hotel;  requiring  fire  es¬ 
capes  and  other  means  of  protection  from  fire;  providing  for 
the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding 


houses  and  places  where  food,  drink  and  refreshments  are 
served  to  the  public,  and  requiring  the  furnishing  of  clean 
linen  and.  bedding  for  the  use  of  the  guests  of  hotels ;  estab¬ 
lishing  a  minimum  size  of  sheets  for  beds;  conferring  upon 
the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  the  power  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  providing  for  an  annual 
inspection  fee ;  fixing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act ;  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  con¬ 
flict  herewith.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal,  May  15,  1911. 

Slaughter  Houses  ;  Meat  Inspection. — “An  act  regulating 
and  concerning  the  keeping,  maintaining  and  conducting  of 
slaughter  houses  and  slaughter  yards;  providing  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  places  where  meat  and  meat  food  products  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  for  inspection  fees  and  certificates ;  prohibiting 
the  operation  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  title,  without  a 
certificate;  providing  for  the  sanitary  handling;  care  and  in¬ 
spection  of  meat  and  meat  products,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  same ;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  said 
regulations  and  provisions.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act 
was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Idaho  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Illinois. 

General  Food  and  Dairy  (as  amended  in  1909  and  1911).-^ 
“An  act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  dairj'  products,  their 
imitation  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  unhealthful,  adulterated  or  misbranded 
food,  liquors  or  dairy  products,  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  assistants,  to 
define  their  powers  and  duties  and  to  repeal  all  acts  relating 
to  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  and  food 
products  and  liquors  to  conflict  herewith.”  Amendments 
effective  July  1,  1909,  and  July  1,  1911.  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  Tune  15, 
1911. 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  preparation,  manufac¬ 
ture,  packing,  storing,  or  distributing  of  food  intended  for 
sale,  or  sale  of  food,  under  unsanitary,  unhealthful  or  un¬ 
clean  conditions  or  surroundings,  to  create  a  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion,  to  declare  that  such  conditions  shall  constitute  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof.”  Ap¬ 
proved  June  6,  1911.  Effective  July  1,  1911.  The  complete 
text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journ.al, 
June  15,  1911. 

Stock  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  an 
act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  con¬ 
centrated  feeding  stuffs,’  approved  May  18,  1905 ;  in  force 
July  1,  1905.”  Effective  July  1,  1911.  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  Americ.\n  Food  Journal,  June  15, 
1911. 

Tuberculin  Test.— “An  act  to  prohibit  the  establishing  and 
enforcing  of  the  tuberculin  test  for  dairy  animals  by  any 
city,  village,  incorporated  town,  county  or  other  corporate 
authority  in  the  State  of  Illinois.”  The  complete  text  of  this 
act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  adjourned  June  1,  1911. 


Indiana. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  3  and  4  of  an 
act  entitled,  ‘An  act  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale  or  of¬ 
fering  for  sale  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs, 
defining  foods  and  drugs,  stating  wherein  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs  consist,  and  defining  the 
duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  relation  to  foods  and 
drugs,  their  inspection,  purity  and  misbranding,  regulating  the 
slaughter  of  animals  and  their  preparation  for  food,  provid¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  for  enforcement,  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  declaring 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  laws,  rules  and  ordinances 
concerning  foods  and  drugs,  repealing  acts  in  conflict  there¬ 
with,  and  declaring  an  emergency,’  approved  March  4,  1907.” 
The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American 
Food  Journal  March  15,  1911. 

Cold  Storage. — ^“An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
•health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception  by  regulat¬ 
ing  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses,  the  holding 
of  food  products  stored  therein  and  the  sale  of  such  products, 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  rela¬ 
tion  thereto.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal  March  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — ^“An  act  concerning  scales, 
weights  and  measures,  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof,  and  for  the  selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  articles 
below  standard  weight,  or  measure.”  The  complete  text  of 
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this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  March  15,. 

1911.  ^  •  . 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana  adjourned  March  17,  1911.  < 


Iowa. 

General  Food. — “An  act  defining  the  duties  of  the  State 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  under  the  pure  food  laws, 
regulating  the  appointment  of  assistants,  providing  for  com¬ 
pensation  and  expense  of  assistants,  defining  food  and  the 
term  ‘misbranded,’  and  making  appropriation  therefor,  and 
repealing  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  therewith.” 

Ice  Cream. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  4999-a31  of  the 
supplement  to  the  code,  1907,  relating  to  food  standards.” 
This  act  establishes  certain  standards  for  ice  cream,  fruit 
ice  cream  and  nut  ice  cream. 

Linseed  Oil. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  and 
deception  in  the  sale  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  boiled  linseed  oil ; 
setting  standards  for  the  same ;  regulating  the  sale  of  com¬ 
pounds,  mixtures  and  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  (raw  or 
boiled)  ;  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  in  relation  thereto ;  fixing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof ;  and  repealing  sections  in  conflict  there¬ 
with.” 

Turpentine. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  and 
deception  in  the  sale  of  oil  of  turpentine;  setting  standards 
for  the  same;  regulating  the  sale  of  compounds,  mixtures 
and  substitutes  for  oil  of  turpentine;  defining  the  duties  of 
the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  in  relation  thereto ; 
and  fixing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof.” 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  relating  to  the  weight 
of  flour  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof, 
and  to  repeal  section  5070  of  the  code  of  Iowa.”  The  com¬ 
plete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Iowa  adjourned  April  17,  1911. 


Kansas. 

Flour  and  Mill  Products. — “An  act  in  relation  to  mill 
products,  and  amending  Section  9745  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  1909,  and  repealing  said  original  section.”  The  complete 
text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal 
April  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  11, 
Chapter  264,  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909,  relating  to  weights 
and  measures,  and  regulating  the  same,  and  repealing  original 
Section  11.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal  April  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Maine. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  and  unify  the  laws  reg¬ 
ulating  the  sale  of  ag'ricultural  seeds,  commercial  feeding 
stuffs,  commercial  fertilizers,  drugs,  foods,  fungicides  and 
insecticides.”  (Chapter  119,  Public  Laws  of  1911.) 

Authorization  (Permist  to  Engage  in  Manufacture  of 
Foods,  Etc.) — Chapter  151,  Public  Laws  of  1911.  This  act 
provides  for  application  for  permits  to  manufacture  foods 
packed  in  tin  or  glass ;  the  issuance  of  such  permits  and  the 
making  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Director-  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  under  which  such 
manufacture  shall  be  carried  on. 

Dairy  Products. — Amendment  to  Chapter  129,  Revised 
Statutes  (Chapter  96,  Public  Laws  of  1911,  Chapter  53,  Pub¬ 
lic  Laws  of  1911,  Chapter  97,  Public  Laws  of  1911).  “An  act 
to  render  wholesome  the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  towns.” 
(Chapter  60,  Public  Laws  of  1911.) 

Oleomargarine. — Amendment  to  Chapter  38,  Public  Laws 
of  1905  (Chapter  107,  Public  Laws  of  1911).  This  act  re¬ 
quires  that  guests  be  notified  if  oleomargarine  is  furnished 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  also  that  renovated  butter  shall 
be  so  branded. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Chapter  82,  Public  Laws  of  1911. 

This  act  provides  that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  be  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  gives 
him  authority  to  enforce  the  law.  Chapter  57,  Public  Laws 
of  1911,  fixes  the  fees  for  sealing  various  scales  and  measur¬ 
ing  devices. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine  has  adjourned. 

^  General  Eood,  Seed,  Feeding  Atuff,  Fertilizer,  Drug, 
Fungicide  and  Insectide. — The  Legislature  of  Maine  enacted 
a  general  law,  effective  June  29,  1911,  covering  the  above  sub¬ 
jects.  (Chapter  119,  Public  Laws  of  1911.) 

The  Legislature  of  Maine  adjourned  April  7,  1911. 


Massachusetts. 

Guarantee. — “An  act  relative  to  prosecutions  for  selling- 
adulterated  and  misbranded  articles  of  food  and  drugs.” 
(Chapter  289,  Revised  Laws  of  1911.)  This  act  exempts 
retail  dealers  from  prosecutions  where  goods  are  guaranteed 
by  manufacturer. 

Vinegar. — “An  act  relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
vinegar.”  (Chapter  600,  Revised  Laws  of  1911.) 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  still  in  session. 


Michigan. 

Candy. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  candies 
and  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof.”  This  act  prohibits  the  use 
of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  other  mineral  substances  or 
poisonous  coloring  or  flavoring  matter,  in  confectionery. 

Medical  Milk  Commission. — “An  act  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  medical  milk  commissions,  and  certification 
of  milk  produced  under  their  supervision.”  This  act  relates 
to  the  creation  of  local  commissions  of  physicians  to  control 
milk  intended  for  infant  feeding,  sick  room  or  clinical  use. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  adjourned  April  19,  1911. 


Minnesota. 

Dairy  Products. — Amendment  to  Section  1739,  Chapter  21, 
Revised  Laws  of  1905.  This  amendment  provides  that  the 
standard  of  butter  fat  in  milk  shall  be  3.25  per  cent  instead  of 
3.5  per  cent,  as  heretofore. 

Oleomargarine.— “An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  provide  penalties  and  punish¬ 
ments  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.”  The 
act  provides  first,  that  no  oleomargarine  shall  be  sold,  shipped, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  if  it  have  not  a  distinctive  form 
to  distinguish  it  from  butter,  and  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  advise  the  purchaser  of  its  real  character. 
The  label  on  oleomargarine  having  any  coloring  matter  is 
prescribed  to  be  only  the  simple  word  “Oleomargarine,”  in 
gothic  type  an  inch  high,  without  addition  or  qualification, 
to  be  displayed  in  plain  sight  of  the  purchaser.  Oleomar¬ 
garine  having  no  color  of  any  shade  of  yellow  may  have 
matter  of  a  descriptive  chaacter  on  its  label,  but  terms  likely 
to  mislead  a  purchaser  into  the  belief  that  the  product  is  of 
creamery  or  dairy  origin  may  not  be  used.  Patrons  of  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  even  the  Italian  laborers  in  railroad 
camps,  are  to  be  warned  on  bill  of  fare  or  by  placard  if  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  used  in  place  of  butter  in  the  dietary. 

Appropriation. — Appropriations  were  made  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  salary  of  additional  chemist  and  additional  cheese  in¬ 
spector  and  an  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Dair}^  and  Food  Department ;  also  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  an  experiment  station  at  Albert  Lea. 

General  Food.- — (Amendment  to  Chapter  1771,  Revised 
Laws  of  1905,  as  amended  by  Chapter  258,  General  Laws  of 
1909).  This  amendment  relates  to  adulteration  of  foods  and 
prohibits  the  use  of  coal  tar  dyes  and  saccharin.  Meat  deal¬ 
ers  are  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  trichinous 
meat  unless  its  condition  be  known  to  them.  (Chapter  310, 
Section  1,  Session  Laws  of  1911.) 

Tuberculin  Test. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  falsifying  of 
tuberculin  *  *  =i=  records.”  (Chapter  29,  Session 

Laws  of  1911.) 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  adjourned  April  18,  1911. 


Missouri. 

Non-Alcoholic  Drinks. — “An  act  relating  to  non-alcoholic 
drinks,  defining  the  same ;  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  offering  for  sale,  exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell,  and  adulterated  or  misbranding 
non-alcoholic  drinks ;  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof.” 
The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  The  American 
Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

Sanitation. — “An  act  providing  for  the  sanitation  of  baker¬ 
ies,  canneries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  confection¬ 
eries,  restaurants,  hotels,  dining  cars,  groceries,  meat  markets, 
dairies,  creameries,  butter  factories,  cheese  factories,  and  all 
other  food  producing  establishments,  manufactories  or  other 
places  where  food  is  prepared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored, 
.=old  or  distributed,  and  vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for 
transportation ;  regulating  the  health  of  operatives,  employes, 
drivers  and  all  other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who 
handle  the  material  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  fin¬ 
ished  product ;  defining  food ;  regulating  the  wholcsomeness 
of  food  manufactured,  prepared,  packed,  stored,  sold,  dis- 
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tributed  or  transported,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  fopd 
and  drug  commissioner  of  Missouri  and  providing  penalties 
for  the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was 
printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  June  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


Montana. 

General  Food. — “An  act  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale 

•  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods 
•or  drugs,  defining  foods  and  drugs,  stating  wherein  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misbranding  of  food  and  drugs  shall  consist,  and 
defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  food  and  drugs,  their  inspection  purity  and  misbrand¬ 
ing;  constituting  local  and  county  health  officers,  local  and 

•  county  food  inspectors,  regulating  the  slaughter  of  animals 
and  their  preparation  for  food,  regulating  the  purity  of  milk 
and  directing  the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be  handled, 
providing  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  all  dairy  cattle,  requir¬ 
ing  all  persons  conducting  any  business  in  which  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  handled  to  secure  a  license,  without  cost,  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  providing  for  a  chemist  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  appropriating  money  therefor,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  providing 
an  appropriation  for  covering  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  repealing  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  here¬ 
with.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  April  15,  1911.  It  goes  into  effect 
January  1,  1912. 

The  Legislature  of  Montana  adjourned  March  30,  1911. 


Nebraska. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  9820,  2825,  9834 
and  9835  of  Cobbey’s  Annotated  Statutes  of  Nebraska  1909 
relating  to  Food,  Dairy  and  Drug  Commission,  to  repeal  said 
sections  as  they  now  exist,  and  declaring  an  emergency.” 
'The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American 
F'ood  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

Non-Alcoholic  Drinks. — “An  act  prohibiting  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sale  of  soda,  mineral  and  carbonated  waters  and  other 
non-alcoholic  beverages  containing  saccharine  or  other  coal 
tar  sweeteners,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation 
thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  adjourned  April  12,  1911. 


Nevada. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act 
for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
.adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous  or  dele¬ 
terious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  and  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act,’  approved 
March  13,  1909.”  This  amendment  prescribes  new  methods 
•of  taking  samples  of  foods.  Its  complete  text  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal  April  15,  1911. 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  provide  for  the  sanitary  inspection 
■of  any  place  where  any  food  products  are  manufactured, 
packed,  stored,  deposited,  collected,  prepared,  produced  or 
sold  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  to  provide  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  act,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

Vv  EIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. — “An  act  concerning  and  fixing 
■standard  weights  and  measures  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
•commodities  or  articles  of  merchandise  according  to  such 
standards,  _  and  to  provide  fines,  penalties  and  damages  for 
the  violation  thereof,  and  for  rules  of  evidence  relating 
•thereto;  and  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  weights,  mea¬ 
sures  and  weighing  and  measuring  devices,  and  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  thereof,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  act.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed 
in  the  American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Nevada  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


New  Hampshire. 

Dairy  Products.— “An  act  to  provide  for  certified  and  in¬ 
spected  milk.” 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  promote  the  sanitary  production 
;and  distribution  of  food  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  relation  thereto.” 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  in  amendment  of  and 
•addition  to  Chapters  125  and  126  of  the  Public  Statutes,  re¬ 


lating  to  weights  and  measures.”  This  act  prohibits  the  use 
of  false  weights  and  measures,  but  provides  for  tolerances 
and  reasonable  variations.  It  also  provides  for  the  sale_  of 
certain  commodities  by  fixed  weights,  measures  and  numerical 
counts. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  adjourned  April  19, 
1911. 


New  Jersey. 

Boards  of  Health. — “An  act  concerning  boards  of  health 
of  the  cities  of  second  class  in  this  State,  and  empowering 
them  to  send  delegates  to  medical  conventions.”  (Chapter 
81,  Session  Laws  of  1911.) 

Cold  Storage. — “An  act  relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrig¬ 
erating  warehouses  and  places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
the  food  kept  or  preserved  therein.”  (Chapter  189,  Session 
Laws  of  1911.)  This  act  requires  that  all  goods  placed  in 
cold  storage  must  be  dated,  and  articles  from  outside  the 
state  must  bear  date  of  original  storage.  Provisions  are  made 
for  inspection  and  reports  on  length  of  time  goods  are  held 
in  storage,  also  for  extension  of  time  of  storage  where  goods 
are  shown  to  be  in  good  condition  after  a  stated  period  of 
storage.  A  pro^vision  for  condemnation  of  unsound  goods  is 
incorporated  in  the  act. 

Dairy  Products.— “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods, 
beverages,  confectionery,  condiments,  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  to  prevent  deception  in  the  distribution  and  sale  thereof” 
(Revision  of  1907),  approved  May  twentieth,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven,’  approved  April  fourteenth,  one  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  eight.”  (Chapter  40,  Session  Laws 
of  1911.)  This  act  relates  to  milk  standards  and  the  sale  of 
milk. 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “A  supple¬ 
ment  to  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods, 
beverages,  confectionery,  condiments,  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  to  prevent  deception  in  the  distribution  and  sales  thereof,” 
approved  March  twenty-first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  “approved  April  twentieth,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  six.”  (Chapter  59,  Session  Laws  of  1911.)  This  act  re¬ 
lates  to  sanitary  conditions  in  dairies  and  creameries. 

Oysters  and  Clams. — “A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  ‘An 
act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods,  beverages,  confectionery, 
condiments,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  to  prevent  deception 
in  the  distribution  and  sales  thereof  (Revision  of  1907),’  ap¬ 
proved  March  twentieth,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
seven.”  (Chapter  146,  Session  Lawe  of  1911.)  This  act  re¬ 
lates  to  the  inspection  of  oyster  and  clam  beds  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Poultry  Husbandry. — “An  act  to  establish  a  department 
of  poultry  husbandry  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  thereof.” 
(Chapter  52,  Session  Laws  of  1911.) 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  state,  to  establish 
a  department  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to  provide  pen¬ 
alties  for  the  use  of  other  than  standard  or  legal  weights 
and  measures.”  (.Chapter  201,  Session  Laws  of  1911).  This 
act  establishes  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  of 
various  commodities  and  establishes  a  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  adjourned  April  27,  1911. 


New  York. 

Appropriation. — “An  act  making  an  appropriation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  exhibitions  and  demonstrations  as  to  agricultural 
resources  and  opportunities  in  New  York  state.”  (Chapter 
549,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Cold  Storage. — “An  act  to  amend  the  public  health  law, 
relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses  and 
places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  therein.”  (Chapter  335,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law,  in  relation  to  statements  concerning  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  feeding  stuffs.”  (Chapter  314,  Laws  of 
1911.) 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agricultural  law,  in 
relation  to  the  definition  of  cheese,  standard  for  cream,  herd 
samples,  condensed  milk,  record  of  receipts  of  milk  at  milk 
gathering  stations,  the  labeling  of  packages  and  bottles  con¬ 
taining  cream,  and  the  cleaning  of  cans  and  receptacles  used 
for  transporting  milk.”  (Chapter  608,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Dairy  Products  (Standards).— “An  act  to  amend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law,  in  relation  to  the  definition  of  the  terms  ‘butter’ 
and  ‘cheese.’”  (Chapter  59,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Disbursements  (Payment  of  Expenses,  Etc.) — “An  act  to 
amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  relation  to  payments  by  conn  - 
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ties  of  expenses  incurred  in  enforcing  orders  of  the  agri- 
•ci'.ltural  department.”  (Chapter  255,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Fruits. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  relation 
to  the  sale  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches.”  (Chapter  511, 
Laws  of  1911.) 

Indemnity  (Condemned  Animals). — “An  act  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  animals 
destroyed  under  the  provisions  of  the  agricultural  law.” 
(Chapter  169,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Registering  (Manufacturers  of  Foods,  Etc.). — “An  act  to 
.amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  relation  to  information  to  be 
furnished  to  persons  dealing  in  products  whose  manufacture 
or  sale,  or  keeping  of  which  is  regulated  or  forbidden  by  the 
agricultural  law.”  (Chapter  313,  Laws  of  1911.) 

ViNEG.\R. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  cider  vinegar.”  (Chapter  228,  Laws  of  1911.)  This 
act  relates  to  the  branding  of  cider  and  other  vinegar. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  amend  the  penal  law, 
in  relation  to  false  weights  and  measures.”  (Chapter  53,  Laws 
•of  1911.)  In  effect  March  28,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  is  still  in  session. 


North  Carolina. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  the  health  laws  of  North 
Carolina.”  (Chapter  62,  Public  Laws  of  1911.)  The  food 
laws  of  being  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  city,  town  and  county  boards, 
the  only  way  in  which  this  act  modifies  the  existing  food 
laws  is  in  certain  changes  in  the  election  and  appointment  of 
officials  having  such  control  and  other  changes  provided  for 
In  the  duties  of  such  officials. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  adjourned  March  7, 
1911. 


North  Dakota. 

Bread. — This  act,  in  effect  July  1,  1911,  provides  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows :  A  loaf  of  bread  for  sale  shall  be  two 
pounds  in  weight.  Bread  unless  composed  in  chief  parts  of 
rye  or  maize,  shall  be  sold  only  in  whole,  half  and  quarter 
loaves  and  not  otherwise.  Bread,  when  sold,  shall,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  buyer,  be  weighed  in  his  presence  and  if  found 
deficient  in  weight  additional  bread  shall  be  delivered  to 
make  up  the  legal  weight,  except  that  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  rolls  or  to  fancy  bread  weighing  less  than  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound.  Provided  every  loaf,  half  loaf,  quarter  loaf 
•or  other  loaf  of  bread  which  does  not  weigh  the  full  legal 
Aveight  required  by  this  section  when  plainly  labeled  with  the 
exact  weight  thereof,  shall  not  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the 
-provisions  of  this  act. 

Lard  (Compounds  and  Substitutes). — This  act,  in  effect 
July  1,  1911,  provides  substantially  as  follows;  Every  lot  of 
lard  or  lard  compound  or  of  lard  substitute,  unless  sold  in 
bulk,  shall  be  put  up  in  pails  or  other  containers  holding  one. 
Three  or  five  pounds  net  weight,  or  some  whole  multiple  of 
these  numbers,  and  not  any  fractions  thereof.  If  the  con¬ 
tainer  be  found  deficient  in  weight,  additional  lard,  compound 
•or  substitute  shall  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser  to  make  up 
the  legal  weight.  The  face  label  shall  show  the  true  name  and 
:grade  of  the  product,  the  true  net  weight,  together  with  the 
true  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or  jobber.  If  other 
than  leaf  lard  is  used,  then  the  label  shall  show  the  kind,  as 
■“Back  Lard,”  or  “Intestinal  Lard.”  Every  lard  substitute  or 
lard  compound  shall  also  show,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Food  Commissioner,  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  each  and  every  article  shall  be  in  conformity 
Avith,  and  further  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
under  the  food  laws  of  North  Dakota.  The  complete  text 
of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  March 
15,  1911. 

Net  Weight. — This  act,  in  effect  July  1,  1911,  provides 
•substantially  as  follows  :  Every  article  of  food  or  beverage 
as  defined  in  the  statutes  of  North  Dakota  shall  be  sold  by 
weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  and  as  now  recognized 
by  trade  custom,  and  shall  be  labeled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  food  and  beverage  laws  of  this  state.  Only 
those  products  shall  be  sold  by  numerical  count  which  cannot 
Avell  be  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  All  weights  shall  be  net, 
c.xcluding  the  wrapper  or  container,  and  shall  be  stated  in 
terms  of  pounds,  ounces  and  grains  avoirdupois  weight,  and 
all  measure  shall  be  in  terms  of  gallons  of  231  cubic  inches 
or  fractions  thereof,  as  quarts,  pints  and  ounces.  Reasonable 
variations  shall  be  permitted  and  tolerations  therefore  shall 
be  established  and  promulgated  by  the  Eood  Commissioner. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Dakota  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Ohio. 

Misbranding. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  5875  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Code  relating  to  misbranding  of  food,  drink,  flavoring 
extracts,  confectionery  or  condiment.” 

Sanitation  (Canning  Eactories,  Ice  Cream  Factories, 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Etc.). — This  act  requires  certain  sanitary 
precautions  in  such  places  and  also  prohibits  the  refilling  of 
branded  milk  bottles  by  unauthorized  persons. 

Turpentine. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  6331-1  and  13168 
of  the  General  Code  to  provide  for  labeling  turpentine  and 
to  create  a  penalty  for  violation  thereof.”  This  act  provides 
among  other  things  that  a  compound  not  composed  wholly 
of  turpentine  shall  be  branded  “Adulterated  turpentine.” 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  amend  6418  of  the 
General  Code,  relative  to  the  selling  article  of  merchandise 
by  weight.” 

The  Legislautre  of  Ohio  adjourned  June  1,  1911. 


Oklahoma. 

Stock  Eeeds  (Mill  Products). — “An  act  to  prevent  to  the 
adulteration  of  mill  products  manufactured  or  sold  in  Okla¬ 
homa.”  This  act  relates  only  to  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 


Oregon. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  repeal  Sections  7,  10  and  14  of 
Chapter  209  of  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon  enacted  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1905,  the  same  being  known  as  Sections 
4832,  4835  and  4839  of  Lord’s  Oregon  Laws;  to  define  dairy 
and  creamery  butter  and  provide  for  labeling  and  branding 
the  same;  to  provide  for  branding  of  tub  butter,  re-worked 
butter  and  process  butter;  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  short  weight 
butter,  and  fix  penalties  for  violation  of  this  act.”  The  com¬ 
plete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  Americ.vn  Pood  Jour¬ 
nal  March  15.  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Pennsylvania. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  relating  to  milk :  providing  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  deception,  by  regulating  the  sale  of  milk,  skimmed 
milk  and  cream;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof; 
and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof.”  Approved  June 
8,  1911. 

Sausage. — “An  act  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale  or  exposing  for  sale,  or 
the  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  of  adulterated  or 
deleterious  sausage;  defining  sausage;  and  prescribing  the 
penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.”  Approved  April  6,  1911. 
The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American 
PMod  Journal,  April  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  country  and  city  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures;  providing  for  their  compensation  and  expenses ; 
prescribing  their  duties ;  prohibiting  vendors  from  giving  false 
or  insufficient  weights;  and  fixing  the  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  hereof.”  Approved  May  11,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Standards). — “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Jhe 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Chief  of  that  Bureau  prescribing  his  duties  and 
fixing  his  salary;  authorizing  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  stand¬ 
ardized  weights  and  measures  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau,  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.” 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  adjourned  June  2,  1911. 


Rhode  Island. 

Gener.^l  Pood. — “An  act  in  amendment  of  and  in  addition 
to  Chapter  163  of  the  General  Law  entitled  ‘of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  purity  in  foods  and  drugs,  by  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  adulterated,  misbranded  or  deleterious 
foods  or  drugs.’  ”  This  act  prohibits  retail  dealers  from 
wrapping  food  in  newspapers  or  second-hand  wrapping  paper. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  adjourned  May  20,  1911. 


South  Dakota. 

General  Pood. — “An  act  to  amend  Chapter  163  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  Laws  of  1909  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  relating  to 
the  manufacture,  sale,  keeping  for  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods, 
dairy  products  or  liquors.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was 
printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

General  Food  (Net  Weight).— “An  act  to  amend  Section 
6  of  Chapter  163  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909,  being  an  act 
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to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale,  keeping  for  sale  or  transpor¬ 
tation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded,  poisonous  or  deleterious 
foods,  dairy  products  or  liquors;  for  regulating  traffic  there¬ 
in;  providing  for  its  enforcement  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was 
printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  amendment  to  Section  6  contains  in  addition  to  the 
misbranding  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
a  net  weight  clause.  ■ 

The  l.egislature  of  South  Dakota  adjourned  March  6,  1911. 


Tennessee. 

General  Food. — Senate  Bill  No.  321,  an  amendment  to  the 
general  food  and  drug  law  of  Tennessee.  It  provides  for 
publication  of  convictions  under  the  act,  and  also  for  an  in¬ 
creased  appropriation  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  adjourned  July  10,  1911. 


Texas. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  prohibit  and  prevent,  fraud  and 
deception  and  misbranding  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
articles  of  food  and  drugs,  prescribing  penalties  for  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  act,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  and  to  define  his  powers  and  duties ; 
also  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  chemists 
and  other  assistants,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  and  the  inspectors,  chemists  and 
assistants  provided  for  by  this  act,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  declaring  an 
emergency,”  in  effect  June  11,  1911.  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  May  15, 
1911.  The  Legislature  of  Texas  adjourned  March  27,  1911. 


Utah. 

Branding. — Distinguishing  Marks  on  Cans,  Bottles,  Etc. — 
“An  act  providing  for  the  marking,  stamping  and  branding 
of  cans,  bottles,  casks,  kegs,  barrels,  or  other  receptacles  used 
in  the  handling  and  transportation  of  dairy  products,  ice 
cream,  milk  or  cream,  and  the  selection  and  adoption  of  such 
mark  or  brand ;  prohibiting  any  person,  company  or  corpora¬ 
tion  from  adopting  or  using  any  brand  or  mark  which  has 
been  selected,  designated  or  appropriated;  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  other  than  the  rightful  owner  to  use  any  can, 
bottle,  cask,  keg,  barrel  or  other  receptacle  marked  or  branded 
as  herein  provided,  or  to  deface  or  remove  any  such  brand, 
mark  or  stamp ;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this 
act,  and  requiring  its  enforcement  by  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner.” 

Sanitation  (Dairy  Products,  Fountain  Syrup,  Certified 
Colors.) — The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  amend_  Sections  2725 
and  2729,  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  1907,  relating  to  sealing 
of  weights  and  measures  and  fixing  fees  therefor ;  and  re¬ 
pealing  Sections  2726  and  2727  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah, 
1907.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


Washington. 

Appropriations. — The  sum  of  $42,600  was  appropriated  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Washington 
Dairy  and  Food  Department.  An  appropriation  was  also  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  agricultural  seed  law  of  1909. 

Dairy  Products. — Two  acts  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  were  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature  of  Washington  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


Wisconsin. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  1410a  of  the 
Statutes,  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner.” 

General  Food  (Repeal). — “An  act  to  repeal  Sections  4599, 
4607b-10,  4607b-ll,  4607b-12,  4607f-l,  4607i,  4608m  and  4608u, 
of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  pure  foods.”  (Chapter  267,  Laws 
of  1911.) 

Cheese  (Weights,  Etc.). — “An  act  to  create  Section  1670m 
of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  cheese  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  the  manner  of  weighing  and  paying  therefor.” 
(Chapter  381,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Insecticides,  Etc. — “An  act  to  create  Sections  1494-10o  to 
1494-lOw,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
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paris  green,  lead  arsenates,  and  other  insecticides  and  also 
fungicides,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein.” 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  create  Sections  4601i  to  46011,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  food  products,  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  penalty.”,  (Chapter  379,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Sanitation  (Local). — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  1636-61, 
1636-62,  1636-64,  1636-65,  1636-66  and  1636-67,  relating  to  bak¬ 
eries  and  confectioneries.” 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  is  still  in  session. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  repeal  Sections  1662 
and  1664;  to  create  two  new  sections  to  be  designated  as 
1662  and  1664;  and*  to  amend  Sections  1658,  1659,  1660,  1661, 
1665,  and  4432  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures.”  This  relates  to  weighing  and  measuring  devices. 


Wyoming. 

General  Food. — “An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  Chemist  and  an  assistant  to  the  State  Chemist,  and 
prescribing  their  salaries  and  duties  for  preventing  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated,  misbranded, 
poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors 
within  this  state;  providing  immunity  from  prosecution  by 
guaranty,  providing  for  deputies  to  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil 
Commissioner;  providing  for  standards  of  kerosene  and 
gasolene  and  the  labeling  and  marking  of  same;  repealing 
Chapter  198  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Wyoming  of  1910 
entitled  ‘Foods,  Drugs  and  Illuminating  Oils’  and  all  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.”  The 
complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food 
Journal,  March  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Wyoming  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  HEYBURN  COLD  STOR¬ 
AGE  BILL. 

The  following  account  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Alfred  R. 
Urion  as  the  attorney  for  Armour  and  company  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufacturers  on  June  15,  to  protest 
against  the  more  drastic  features  of  the  Heyburn  cold  storage 
bill,  we  reproduce  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce : 

“Mr.  Urion  protested  strongly  against  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would,  if  passed,  require  a  small  army  of  in¬ 
spectors.  He  said  the  men  needed  would  be  so  numerous  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  find  standing  room  in  the  Union 
Stock  Yards.  Moreover,  the  bill  was  utterly  impracticable, 
as  it  would  prevent  the  sale  of  cold  storage  products  at  all. 
He  said  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  meats  are  put 
into  cold  storage  and  then  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  while 
the  terms  of  the  bill  seemed  to  prohibit  removing  products 
from  cold  storage  and  then  putting  them  back  again.  Yet 
this  w'ould  be  exactly  what  the  beef  trust  has  to  do  when  it 
takes  the  carcasses  out  of  the  cold  storage  warehouse  and 
then  puts  them  back  into  refrigerator  cars.  In  answer  Sen¬ 
ator  Heyburn  called  attention  to  the  idea  that  the  term  ‘cold 
storage’  as  used  in  the  bill  does  not  refer  to  a  place  but  to 
a  condition.  He  said  that  the  bill  was  simply  intended  to 
forbid  the  taking  of  products  out  of  cold  storage,  allowing 
them  to  come  tO'  a  normal  temperature  and  then  freezing  them 
again.  Mr.  Urion,  however,  stuck  to  his  original  idea,  saying 
that  the  bill  was  defective  in  this  respect. 

“Then  he  took  up  the  need  for  cold  storage  and  urged 
that  about  25  per  cent  of  all  cattle  killed  in  this  country  each- 
year  are  grass  fed  cattle  which  are  shipped  on  from  the 
farms  and  which  come  on  to  the  market  at  the  same  moment 
practically.  Only  about  15  per  cent  of  this  25  per  cent  could 
be  used  immediately  and  so  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  and 
enable  the  producer  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  wider  market 
it  was  necessary  to  have  cold  storage.  Moreover,  these  cattle 
had  to  be  frozen.  Just  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Urion’s  remarks 
Senator  Lea  asked  him  what  was  the  extreme  limits  of  time 
over  which  cattle  were  kept  in  cold  storage  before  being 
placed  on  the  market. 

“Mr.  Urion  hesitated,  but  finally  said  that  he  thought  not 
over  two  years  and  intimated  that  experiments  showed  that 
meat  two  years  old  was  perfectly  wholesome.  Later  he 
stated  that  a  great  deal  of  the  meat  was  kept  in  cold  storage 
only  four  months,  but  he  admitted  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  stored  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months. 

“He  was  followed  by  some  other  witnesses  representing 
the  cold  storage  business,  who  testified  as  to  the  necessity 
of  government  cold  storage  inspection  if  the  concerns  are  to 
be  a  successful  business  in  interstate  trade  and  specified  the 
limitations  that  in  their  judgment  should  be  assigned  to  the 
inspection.” 
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Official  Program  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments. 

To  be  Held  in  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  Commercial  Club,  Duluth,  Minn.,  from  Monday, 

August  21st,  to  Thursday,  August  24th,  1911. 


The  program  of  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments, 
to  be  held  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  August  21  to  August  14,  1911,  is 
herewith  presented.  The  program  will  be  carried  out  as  indi¬ 
cated  below ; 

PROGRAM. 

Monday,  August  21,  10  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  A.  O.  Eberhart,  Governor  of 
Minnesota;  -  . 

Address  on  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Duluth — Hon.  Marcus  B. 
Cullom,  Mayor  of  Duluth. 

Response — Hon.  R.  L..  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

President’s  address. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Monday,  August  21,  2  P.  M. 

“Original  Importers’  Packages  and  the  Labeling  of  Pack¬ 
ages  in  Intrastate  Traffic  that  Have  Been  Imported  Into  the 
State  as  Part  of  the  Original  Package” — Hon.  Alfred  H. 
Jones,  Food  Commissioner,  Illinois;  Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Cannon 
(opens  discussion),  former  Food  Commissioner,  Denver, 
Colo. 

“Cooperation” — Hon.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Kansas;  Hon.  Lucius  P.  Brown  (opens  dis¬ 
cussion),  State  Board  of  Health,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tuesday,  August  22,  10  A.  M. 

Reports — Executive  Committee,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  com¬ 
mittees  generally.  ' 

Miscellaneous  business. 

“Distinctive  Names  and  Proprietary  Products” — Hon.  J.  S. 
Abbott,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Denton,  Texas. 

Tuesday,  August  22,  2  P.  M. 

“Uniformity  Between  the  Weight  and  Measure  Provisions 
of  the  Federal  Law  and  the  Weight  Provisions  of  the  State 
Laws” — Hon.  E.  F.  Ladd  (opens  discussion).  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  North  Dakota. 

“Composition  of  Evaporated  Milk” — Hon.  Julius  Hortvet, 
Chemist,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Hon.  J.  R.  Chittick  (opens  discus¬ 
sion),  Chemist,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Tuesday  evening  shall  be  devoted  to  a  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  bodies  in  connection  with  this  association,  (a)  Meet¬ 
ing  of  food  executives,  (b)  Meeting  of  chemists. 

Wednesday,  August  23,  10  A.  M. 

“Standards  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Enforcement  of  Food 
Laws” — Hon.  Charles  D.  Woods,  Executive  Food  and  Drug 
Law,  Orono,  Me.;  Hon.  M.  E.  Jaffa  (opens  discussion).  Di¬ 
rector  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

“Sanitation  in  the  -Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts” — Hon.  Wm.  C;  Woodward,  Health  Officer  of  District 
of  Columbia;  Hon.  H.  E.  Barnard  (opens  discussion).  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wednesday,  August  23,  2  P.  M. 

“Cold  Storage  in  Its  Relation  to  Food  Products”- — Hon.  R. 
M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division,  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
Hon.  H.  F.  Potter  (opens  discussion).  Dairy  Commissioner, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Hon.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“Milk:  Production:  Handling;  Distribution” — Hon.  B.  H. 
Rawl,  Chief,  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  L. 
Davies  (opens  discussion).  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Davenport,  Wash. 

Thursday,  August  24,  10  A.  M. 

“Butter:  Defined;  Pure;  .Adulterated;  Practical  Methods  ol 
Determining” — Hon.  Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 


missioner,  Minnesota;  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Cutler  (opens  discus¬ 
sion),  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Columbia,  Mo. 

“Butter  Substitutes :  Protection  to  the  Public ;  Restrictions 
on  the  Manufacture  of” — Hon.  James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Hon.  Chas.  D.  Howard 
(opens  discussion).  Chemist,  Board  of  Health,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Thursday,  August  24,  2  P.  M. 

“Health  Exhibit  Train:  Object;  Methods  and  Results” — 
Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President,  Board  of  Health,  Louisiana. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Election  of  officers. 

Unfinished  business. 


Duluth,  the  beautiful,  is  probably  the  coolest  spot  in  the 
United  States  during  the  summer  months  and  was  most  wise¬ 
ly  selected  by  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Eood  and 
Dairy  Departments  for  its  annual  convention. 

Duluth  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
and  lies  underneath  a  series  of  high  bluffs  which  rise  above 
the  city  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet.  It  is  about  fourteen 
miles  long  and  about  fourteen  feet  in  width  and  gives  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and  what 
is  probably  the  greatest  shipping  port  in  the  United  States. 

The  hotels  are  large  and  commodious.  The  St.  Louis 
House  has  been  selected  by  the  State  Food  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota  as  the  official  headquarters  of  the  association.  Its 
entrance  and  rotunda  are  in  Flemish  oak  and  remind  you  of 
old  Heidelberg  and  the  taverns  of  the  continent.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  airy  and  the  prices  remarkably  moderate — from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  day,  European  plan,  without  bath ;  $2  to  $3.50 
per  day  with  bath,  and  the  usual  reductions  where  there  are 
two  in  a  room.  Those  desiring  reservations  should  address 
the  St.  Louis  Hotel  early,  as  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
hotels  are  reasonably  well  filled. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth  has  without  doubt  one  of 
the  finest  equipped  homes  in  the  country.  There  are  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  parlors  and  reception  rooms  for  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  members 
and  their  friends,  as  all  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  convention  hall,  which  comfortably  seats  five 
hundred  people  and  has  a  nicely  arranged  stage  for  speakers. 
The  club  also  has  a  finely  equipped  dining  hall,  where  meals 
can  be  secured  a  la  carte,  so  that  all  the  conveniences  neces¬ 
sary  for  entertainment,  as  well  as  for  holding  our  meetings, 
are  all  combined  in  this  beautiful  home.  The  Hotel  St.  Louis, 
which  has  been  selected  as  headquarters,  is  only  a  half  a 
block  from  the  Commercial  Club. 

•  The  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth  will  take  charge  of  the 
entertainment,  including  a  trip  around  the  harbor,  of  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  possiljly  on  the  state  training  ship, 
which  contains  the  bell  and  other  relics  of  the  ill-fated 
Maine.  Auto  rides  will  be  given  the  delegates  and  visitors  by 
the  club,  showing  all  the  delightful  residential  portion  and 
numerous  extensive  parts  of  the  city.  The  Commercial  Club 
will  also  furnish  the  badges. 

Duluth  is  reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Soo  line,  the 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Northwestern.  The  fare  from  Chi¬ 
cago  is  $9.80 ;  the  Pullman  is  $2.50 ;  running  time,  fourteen 
hours.  For  example,  you  can  leave  Chicago  at  6 :45  a.  m. 
and  arrive  in  Duluth  at  8 :45  p.  m. 

The  lake  steamer  Minnesota  of  the  Chicago  and  Duluth 
line  leaves  Chicago  every  Saturday  at  3  p.  m.  and  reaches 
Duluth  at  9  :30  a.  m.  the  following  Tuesday. 

Those  contemplating  enjoying  themselves  at  Duluth  should 
provide  themselves  with  light  overcoats.  This  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  on  the  boat  excursion. 

Further  particulars  will-  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the 
secretarv  of  tlie  Commercial  Club,  Mr.  Hubert  V.  Eva,  or  Mr. 
Fred  W.  McIntosh,  secretary  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT  URGES  SPECIAL  DRUG 

LEGISLATION 

Transmits  Special  Message  Asking  Enactment  Against  ‘^Dangerous  Drug  Frauds*' 
Following  Supreme  Court's  Decision  on  Johnson  Case. 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  A.  O.  Johnson 
case,  detailed  in  full  in  the  June  issue,  of  the  American  Food 
Journal,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  to  misbranding  of  drugs  and 
drug  compounds  did  not  extend  to  a  prohibition  of  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  therapeutic  value  or  curative  properties 
of  medicines  compounded  of  drugs,  has  roused  President 
Taft.  In  a  special  message  to  congress  prepared  in  New 
York  and  transmitted  on  June  21,  the  President  reviews  fully 
the  situation  created  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  decisions  and 
urges  immediate  legislative  action  to  provide  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  what  he  terms  “dangerous  drug  frauds.” 

President  Taft’s  message  in  full  is  as  follows: 

“Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  at  this  session  an  amendment  to-  the  food  and  drugs 
act  of  June  30,  1906,  which  will  supplement  existing  law 
and  prevent  the  shipment  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  within  the  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  worthless  nostrums  labeled  with 
misstatements  of  fact  as  to  their  physchological  action — mis¬ 
statements  false  and  misleading  even  in  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  make  them. 

“June  30,  1906,  after  an  agitation  of  twenty  years,  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  passed  by  the  59th  congress,  received  the 
approval  of  the  president  and  became  law.  The  purpose  of 
the  measure  was  twofold — first,  to  prevent  the  adulateration 
of  foods  and  drugs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government,  and,  second,  to  prevent  any  false  labeling  of 
foods  and  drugs  that  will  deceive  the  people  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  securing  other  than  that  for  which  they  ask 
and  which  they  have  the  right  to  get. 

“The  law  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  and  has 
been  vigorously  enforced.  More  than  2,000  cases  have  been 
prepared  for  criminal  prosecution  against  the  shippers  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  and  drugs  and  seizures  have 
been  made  of  more  than  700  shipments  of  such  articles.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  these  cases  have  been  begun  since  March 
4,  1909.  Of  the  criminal  cases  more  than  800  have  terminated 
favorably  to  the  government  and  of  the  shipment  seized  more 
than  450  have  been  condemned  and  either  relabeled  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  every  case  in  which  the  food  seized  was  deleteri¬ 
ous  to  health  it  was  destroyed.  A  large  number  of  cases 
are  pending. 

“The  Supreme  court  has  held  in  a  recent  decision  (United 
States  vs.  O.  A.  Johnson,  opinion  May  29,  1911),  that  the 
food  and  drugs  act  does  not  cover  the  knowingly  false  label¬ 
ing  of  nostrums  as  to  curative  effect  or  physiological  action 
and  that  in  any  case  this  salutary  statute  does  not  by  its 
terms  extend  in  any  case  to  the  inefffcacy  of  medicines  to 
work  the  cures  claimed  for  them  on  the  labels. 

“It  follows  that,  without  fear  of  punishment  under  the  law, 
unscrupulous  persons,  knowing  the  medicines  to  have  no  cura¬ 
tive  or  remedial  value  for  the  diseases  for  which  they  in¬ 
dicate  them,  may  ship  in  interstate  commerce  medicine  com¬ 
posed  of  substances  possessing  any  slight  physiological 
action  and  labeled  as  cures  for  diseases  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  are  recognized  as  incurable. 

“An  evil  which  menaces  the  general  health  of  the  people 
strikes  at  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  my  opinion  the  sale  of 
dangerously  adulterated  drugs  or  the  sale  of  drugs  under 
knowingly  false  claims  as  to  their  effect  in  disease  con¬ 
stitutes  such_  an  evil  and  warrants  me  in  calling  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  congress. 

“Fraudulent  misrepresentations  of  the  curative  value  of 
nostrums  not  only  operate  to  delude  purchasers,  but  are  a 
distinct  menace  to  tlie  public  health.  There  are  none  so 
credulous  as  sufferers  from  disease.  The  need  is  urgent  for 
legislation  which  will  prevent  the  raising  of  false  hopes  of 
speedy  cures  of  serious  ailments  by  misstatements  of  fact  as 
to  worthless  mixtures  on  which  the  sick  will  rely  while  their 
diseases  progress  unchecked. 

“At  the  time  the  Food  and  Drugs  act  was  passed  there 
were  current  in  commerce  literally  thousands  of  dangerous 
frauds  labeled  as  cures  for  every  case  of  epilepsy,  sure 
cures  for  consumption  and  all  lung  diseases,  cures  for  all 
kidney,  liver  and  malarial  troubles,  cures  for  diabetes,  cures 
for  tumor  and  cancer,  cures  for  all  forms  of  heart  disease — 


in  fact,  cures  for  all  the  ills  known  at  the  present  day. 

“The  labels  of  many  of  these  so-called  cures  indicated  their 
use  for  diseases  of  children.  They  were  not  only  utterly 
useless  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases,  but  in  many  cases- 
were  positively  injurious.  If  any  of  these  statements  had 
been  true  no  one  with  access  to  the  remedies  which  bore- 
them  need  have  died  from  any  cause  other  than  accident  or 
old  age. 

“Unfortunately  the  statements  were  not  true.  The  shame¬ 
ful  fact  is  that  those  who  deal  ih  such  preparations  know 
they  are  deceiving  credulous  and  ignorant  unfortunates  who- 
suffer  from  some  of  the  gravest  ills  to  which  the  flesh  of  this 
day  is  subject.  No  physician  of  standing  in  his  profession,, 
no  matter  to  what  school  of  medicine  he  may  belong,  enter¬ 
tains  the  slightest  idea  that  any  of  these  preparations  will 
work  the  wonder  promised  on  the  labels. 

“Prior  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  court  the 
officers  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regarded'. 
false  and  misleading  statements  concerning  the  curative  value 
of  nostrums  as  misbranding  and  there  was  general  acquies¬ 
cence  in  this  view  by  the  proprietors  of  the  nostrums.  Many 
pretended  cures,  in  consequence,  w'ere  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  and  the  proprietors  of  many  other  alleged  cures- 
eliminated  false  and  extravagant  claims  from  their  labels, 
either  voluntarily  or  under  the  compulsion  of  criminal  pro¬ 
secution.  Nearly  100  criminal  prosecutions  on  this  charge 
were  concluded  in  the  federal  courts  with  pleas  of  guilty  and 
the  imposition  of  fines.  More  than  150  cases  of  the  same 
nature,  involving  some  of  the  rankest  frauds  by  which  the 
American  people  ever  were  deceived,  are  pending  now  and 
must  be  dismissed. 

“I  fear  if  no  remedial  legislation  be  granted  at  this  session 
that  the  good  which  has  already  been  accomplished  in  regard 
to  these  nostrums  will  be  undone,  and  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  deprived  of  a  powerful  safeguard  against  danger¬ 
ous  frauds.  Of  course,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme 
court,  any  attempt  to  legislate  against  mere  expressions  of 
opinion  would  be  abortive;  nevertheless,  if  knowingly  false 
misstatements  of  fact  as  to  the  nature  of  the  preparations  be 
provided  against  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  will  be  subject 
to  control. 

“The  statute  can  be  easily  amended  to  include  the  evil  I 
have  described.  I  recommend  that  this  be  done  at  once  as  a 
matter  of  emergency.” 


A  telegraphic  news  story  from  Washington  says:  “Such 
information  as  can  be  gathered  with  reference  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  President  Taft’s  proposal  for  an  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  designed  to  prohibit  the 
making  of  curative  claims  on  the  labels  of  medicines  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  legislation  in  question  has  few  or  no 
prospects  for  this  session.  Members  of  the  ruling  group- 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  might  be  authorized  to  report  a  suitable 
measure,  although  whether  it  could  be  taken  up  on  the  floor 
or  not  was  a  matter  that  would  probably  have  to  be  referred 
to  the  caucus. 

“In  the  Senate  there  was  very  general  indifference  on  the- 
whole  subject,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  owing  to- 
the  pressure  of  other  matters  and  the  strenuous  opposition 
sure  to  be  offered  by  patent  medicine  men,  it  would  be  hard 
to  secure  any  action  this  summer.  There  was  almost  uniform 
assertion  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter  would  therefore  have 
to  go  over  until  next  winter.  The  only  thing  that  can  force 
legislation  amendatory  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  at  this- 
session  would  seem  to  be  the  most  energetic  sort  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  president.” 


ALL  FOR  FUN. 

“And  what  is  this  rubber  stamp  for?”  we  ask  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountaineer  at  whose  humble  home  we  are  staying 
over  night. 

\  “That?”  he  smiles.  “Well,  friend,  that’s  somepin’  I  use 
whenever  I  shoot  one  of  th’  Tollivers.  Hev  to  conform  to 
the  statoots.” 

He  stamps  upon  a  piece  of  paper  with  it  and  we  read : 

“Guaranteed  Under  the  Poor  Fued  Laws.”— Lf/c. 
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THE  SALIENT  NEED  OF  THE  STORAGE  SERVICE 

By  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Congressman  from  the  Third  District  of 

Pennsylvania,  in  “The  Forecast” 


Of  course  some  of  us  have  been  prone  to  scoff  at  the  mere 
mention  of  "storage  food."  Rut  were  people  to  study  the 
question  pro  and  con  they  would  arrive  at  a  different  con¬ 
clusion.  Indeed  so  vital  to  the  sustenance  of  the  people  have 
the  storage  warehouses  become  that  I  question  whether  any 
great  city  along  the  .\tlantic  seaboard  could  support  its 
people  for  a  single  month  in  the  dead  of  winter  without  them. 

During  my  recent  investigation  of  the  essential  products 
which  are  here  too  numerous  to  mention,  many  vulnerable 
things  came  to  light. 

From  these  inquiries  there  developed  facts  in  the  food 
.arena  that  certainly  were  commonly  unknown.  For  instance, 
did  you  ever  know  that  in  all  of  the  bakeries  in  the  large 
cities  up  to  the  time  of  enforcement  of  law,  a  large  part  of 
the  eggs  they  used  were  from  China?  Yet  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  Chief  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  that 
eggs  preserved  by  boric  acid  were  shipped  into  this  country  in 


CONGRESSMAN  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE. 

tubs  and  barrels,  and  hogsheads — millions  of  thern  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  "But.”  said  Mr.  Wiley  in  the  discussion  of 
January  24th,  1010,  “we  have  almost  stopped  that.”  (A  wise 
halt  indeed.)  And  did  you  know  that  an  egg  may  be  kept 
in  storage  as  long  as  nine  months  and  still  be  palatable  and 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  being  fresh?  Just  that! 
And  when  I  asked  Dr.  Wiley  as  to  when  an 'egg  ceases  to 
be  fresh  he  answered,  “I  do  not  know  when  an  egg  ceases  to 
be  fresh.  When  does  a  pig  begin  to  be  a  hog?  You  tell  me 
that  and  I  will  tell  you  when  an  egg  ceases  to  be  fresh.” 

Therefore  the  important  work  of_  this  court  of  inquiry 
resolved  itself  into  the  matter  of  seeing  to  it  that  food  en¬ 
tered  the  w'arehouses  in  its  fresh  state,  and  endeavored  to 
arrive  at  time  lim.its  for  the  keeping  of  the  products  in 
storage  under  the  supervision  of  the  government. 

That  the  storage  people  were  most  willing  to  co-operate 


in  this  matter  was  brought  out  forcifully  by  their  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Read,  former  president  of  the 
American  Warehousemen’s  Association. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Read  he  answered 
that  “the  egg  market  in  New  York  is  quoted  in  the  middle 
of  January  as  requiring  30,000  cases  of  eggs  per  week;  of 
this  number  less  than  15,000  were  brought  into  the  city  from 
producers  at  the  time,  the  cold  storage  houses  supplying  the 
other  half.  Further  he  stated,  when  I  questioned  him  as  to 
how  long  a  city  like  Philadelphia  could  subsist  upon  its  own 
food  productive  environment,  “It  would  die  pretty  soon,  I 
think.”  This  alone  shows  what  an  important  part  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  food-stuffs  actually  means  to  the  people. 

Forests  take  on  their  foliage  with  the  approach  of  spring, 
and  rivers  are  coated  with  ice  when  winter  comes — the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  have  no  concern  for  the  coming  or  the  going 
of  the  seasons — but  with  mankind  it  is  essential  that  there 
shall  be  a  storing  up  in  the  season  of  plenty  as  against  the 
season  of  drought.  The  usage  and  precaution  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  is  manifested  in  the  animal  which  lays  away  the  nuts, 
and  roots,  and  berries  until  the  snow  and  storm  shall  go. 

The  farmer  fills  his  bin  with  corn,  puts  his  sweet  potatoes 
in  the  cellar,  and  dries  and  smokes  his  meats  for  the  dreary 
and  unproductive  day.  It  is  so  now  in  the  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  Conservation, 
therefore,  is  no  new  thing  to  the  individual,  nor  to  the  animal 
whose  wisdom  is  based  upon  experience  and  necessity. 
Where  the  population  thickens  new  requirements  must  be 
met.  Millions  of  men  and  women  confined  to  a  single  city, 
with  no  provisions  in  the  cellar,  must  be  fed.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  buildings  and  the  streets  are  paved  with 
asphalt,  and  there  is  scant  breathing  space  in  the  open  courts. 
Here,  with  neither  barn  nor  cellar  to  draw  upon,  the  storage 
of  food  supply  becomes  a  grave  responsibility. 

We  have  these  centers  of  population,  and  as  they  have  in¬ 
creased  in  intensity  the  production  of  the  supply  of  food 
has  been  removed  farther  and  farther  away  from  them.  Not 
that  these  dwellers  in  the  city  have  not  performed  their  full 
duty  as  citizens  and  factors  in  the  universal  plan,  for  they 
have  done  all  this — contributing  their  full  share  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  product  of  their  labor 
and  their  thoughts — but  they  have  become  dependent  for  their 
daily  bread,  not  upon  the  contents  of  their  own  cellars,  their 
own  corn-bins,  or  their  own  smokehouses,  but  upon  those 
resources  which  have  somewhere  been  conserved  by  modern 
agencies  and  combinations  even  as  they  were  conserved  by 
Joseph  in  anticipation  of  the  seven  years’  famine  in  Egypt. 

Just  here  it  may  be  fair  to  observe  that  we  have  no  great 
famines,  no  such  pestilences  in  the  United  States  as  have  been 
enumerated  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  have  the 
European  countries  in  recent  years  been  suffering  from  any 
similar  causes.  The  scourge  of  yellow  fever  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  South.  There  is  now  a  better  and  purer 
supply  of  food  in  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  throughout  the 
country.  Here  and  there  an  epidemic,  due  to  local  causes, 
may  arise,  or  sickness  may  ensue  from  impure  food,  but  it 
does  not  assume  the  proportions  attributed  to  the  unscientific 
days  when  Joseph  was  compelled  to  fill  the  storehouses  for 
a  seven  years’  siege. 

We  have  but  to  look  to  our  own  work  in  Panama,  and 
to  the  passing  of  pestilence  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  under¬ 
stand  that  new  and  modern  methods  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  of  the  ancients. 

Recent  official  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  cold  storage  of 
foodstuffs  has  amazed  the  country  as  to  the  extent  and  scope 
of  this  new  industry.  It  has  come  with  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  refrigeration  is  now  one  of  the  great  world 
necessities.  It  is  a  leveler  of  the  seasons  and  ought  to  be  a 
regulator  of  quality  and  prices.  Perhaps  the  dweller  in  the 
back  street  has  no  more  conception  of  his  dependence  upon 
this  great  factor  of  combination  or  effort  than  has  the  thought¬ 
less  and  flippant  spendthrift  in  the  princely  mansion. 

Let  us  take  the  hotels,  which  are  now  a  substantial  part  of 
every  great  city.  I  question  whether  those  who,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  enjoy  the  costly  products  of  spring,  have  any 
notion  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  intelligent  energy  that  has 
been  employed  from  the  farm  to  the  dinner  table  to  supply 
the  Wyants  of  man.  It  may  be  small  concern  to  the  diner-out 
as  he  tosses  aside  the  major  portion  of  the  delicacies  served 
in  a  nine-course  dinner  in  the  month  of  January,  as  to  the 
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means  employed  to  conserve  in  good  form  and  bring  them 
upon  the  table  with  all  their  May  and  June  flavor  and  suc- 
culency;  but  somewhere  and  somehow,  through  combination 
of  effort,  the  supplies  have  been  garnered  and  stored  for 
the  hour  of  need. 

Modern  skill  and  ingenuity,  backed  by  a  pardonable  busi¬ 
ness  incentive,  have  of  necessity  been  employed  to  supplant 
the  ancient  corn-crib  and  the  old  style  smoke-house,  which 
served  the  farmer’s  family,  with  the  modern  warehouse  of 
mammoth  proportions,  with  capacity  and  facilities  for  storing 
supplies  for  the  millions. 

As  it  has  been  with  railroads,  with  mines,  with  great  in¬ 
ventions  and  appliances,  trusts  and  combinations  have  doubt¬ 
less  arisen  in  connection  with  the  storage  of  foods,  but  they 
have  arisen  because  of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  growing 
population  of  the  country.  We  can  no  more  do  without 
them  than  we  can  do  without  the  railroads,  the  steamboats, 
the  harvesting  machine,  or  the  other  great  factors  of  modern 
civilization  and  progress.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  stem 
the  onward  march  of  modern  genius  than  it  is  for  man  to 
live  alone. 

We  have  grown  too  strong  to  recede  from  the  advance^  we 
have  made  in  a  thousand  lines  of  human  endeavor.  Con¬ 
stituted  as  we  are — vigorous,  active,  ambitious — it  would 
require  a  cataclysm  to  overthrow  the  onward  trend  of  events. 
The  very  evils  of  which  we  complain  are  but  the  tares  that 
rear  their  heads  in  the  proud  and  nurtured  field  of  industry; 
virile  and  strong  men  are  in  the  ascendancy  and  the  world 
is  growing  better  and  riches  because  of  them. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CONGRESS  ON  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  TO  THE  FOOD  LAW. 

The  following  special  Washington  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  reference  to  various 
proposals  to  amend  the  Federal  -Food  and  Drugs  Act,  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  the  labeling  of  drug  products  with  mis¬ 
leading  statements  of  curative  properties,  published  under 
date  of  June  2.3,  shortly  after  the  transmission.  President 
Taft’s  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  we  reproduce 
entire,  as  showing  pretty  clearly  the  legislative  situation  with 
respect  to  this  important  question.  The  Journal’s  corre¬ 
spondent  says : 

“President  Taft’s  message  transmitting  a  request  for  addi¬ 
tional  pure  food  and  drug  legislation  has  been  received  with 
■Strong  interest  in  Congress  and  throughout  those  branches  of 
the  administration  whicli  are  interested  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  act.  The  Democrats  are  considering 
the  advisability  of  passing  through  the  House  a  measure  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  out  President  Taft’s  suggestions.  Representa¬ 
tive  Sherley  of  Kentucky  has  drafted  such  a  measure,  and 
either  that  or  some  other  may  be  taken  up.  This  would  be 
in  pursuance  of  the  Democratic  policy  of  acting  promptly 
upon  all  useful  or  remedial  legislation  suggested  by  the 
President,  and  then  throwing  upon  the  Senate  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  rejecting  the  legislation  if  it  feels  warranted  in  doing 
so.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  any  action  amenda¬ 
tory  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  at  this  session  is 
that  the  topic  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  officially 
scheduled  for  treatment  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  so 
that  if  it  should  be  now  admitted  the  way  might  be  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  other  topics  on  which  legislation  has 
been  demanded  from  a  number  of  quarters. 

“The  character  of  the  legislation  demanded  is  simple  when 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Ever  since  the  food  law  was 
passed  it  has  been  uncertain  whether  the  section  prohibiting 
misbranding  could  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the 
prohibition  of  labels  carrying  claims  regarding  the  supposed 
curative  properties  of  medicines.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  often  attempted  to  prevent  the  makers  of  patent 
medicines  from  placing  on  the  outside  of  their  bottles  and 
packages  statements  that  the  remedy  inclosed  was  a  cure  for 
a  specified  disease.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  makers  of  the 
medicine  have  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  Department,  or 
if  they  went  to  a  lower  court  and  were  defeated  have  stopped 
there  instead  of  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  in  the 
so-called  Johnson  cancer  cure  case  which  came  up  before 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  past  term  this  issue  was  raised 
in  a  concrete  and  definite  way,  and  the  question  was  asked  of 
the  court  whether  under  the  law  the  placing  of  such  state¬ 
ments  on  the  outside  of  the  bottles  could  not  be  forbidden. 
In  a  long  decision  the  court  held'  that  the  food  law  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  applied  narrowly,  sought  merely  to  prohibit  the 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of  articles  in  a  direct  and 
obvious  way,  and  was  not  intended  to  forbid  the  making  of 
claims  concerning  the  properties  or  efficacy  of  given  articles 
which  rested  simply  upon  the  opinions  or  ideas  of  the  per¬ 


sons  who  were  concerned  in  putting  them  up,  or  which  were 
regarded  simply  as  a  matter  of  opinion  or  belief  by  others 
as  being  inaccurately  applied  to  such  articles.  Justice  Hughes, 
with  two  other  justices  concurring,  disapproved  this  decision 
and  held  that  the  placing  of  curative  claims  on  labels  was  in 
fact  a  misbranding  and  as  such  a  fraud  on  the  consumer. 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  consideration  of  this  phase 
of  the  law  and  numerous  persons  .have  recommended  the 
adoption  of  amendments  intended  to  strengthen  the  existing 
provisions  on  this  subject.  The  problem  has  been  how  to 
draw  the  line.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  medicines  are  very  widely  diffused  and  are  very 
extreme.  While  in  a  large  class  of  cases  there  would  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  that  the  articles  in  question 
ought  not  to  be  marked  as  possessing  curative  properties,  but 
are  simply  worthless  nostrums,  there  will  be  another  class 
of  cases  in  which  there  will  be  more  general  doubt  whether 
curative  properties  can  rightly  be  claimed  or  not.  Then  in 
another  class  of  cases  where  the  bulk  of  opinion  will  be  in 
favor  of  allowing  a  moderate  statement  of  curative  properties, 
there  wdll  be  a  majority  of  persons  who  will  believe  that  no 
such  claim  can  legitimately  be  made.  The  idea  of  eliminating 
all  statements  from  the  labels  of  the  goods  concerning  alleged 
curative  tendencies,  as  distinct  from  curative  powers,  has 
not  been  favorably  considered  by  most  persons,  and  if  legis¬ 
lation  forbidding  such  expressions  on  the  labels  and  wholly 
denying  the  right  to  make  any  claims  of  that  sort  should  be 
upheld  the  effect  would  be  to  greatly  limit  the  proprietary 
medicine  business.  A  good  many  remedies  of  distinctly  bene¬ 
ficial  character  would  suffer  from  the  same  restraints  as  those 
which  were  undoubtedly  worthless  or  positively  injurious. 
That  such  legislation  would  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  very 
large  interests  which  center  around  the  medicine  business  is 
obvious,  while  if  it  were  not  sought  to  go  so  far,  but  merely 
to  impose  some  limitations  upon  the  making  of  curative 
claims  where  such  claims  were  fraudulent,  there  would  be 
the  difficulty  already  referred  to  of  drawing  the  line  between 
those  concerning  which  such  claims  could  undoubtedly  be 
made,  those  concerning  which  they  might  or  might  not,  and 
those  concerning  which  they  certainly  could  not. 

“A  complicating  factor  in  the  situation  is  that  a  good  deal  of 
other  legislation  amendatory  of  the  food  law  is  wanted  by 
man3^  persons.  Very  rec^ffly  a  decision  was  handed  down  by 
the  Court  of  Ap, peals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  so 
called  Antikamnia  case,  in  which  it  was  held  that  under  the  so 
called  derivative  clause  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
the  three  secretaries  in  whose  .hands  is  placed  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  act  could  not  require  a  given  substance  to  be 
marked  as  a  ‘derivative’  of  a  poison  unless  it  were  directly 
manufactured  from  or  derived  from  or  contained  such  a 
poison.  The  Government  had  claimed  that  in  various  in¬ 
stances  a  given  substance  could  be  shown  to  have  a  certain 
chemical  relationship  to  a  poison,  and  by  following  the  proper 
chemical  processes  could  be  produced  from  or  ‘derived  from’ 
such  poison.  In  that  case  it  was  claimed  the  substance  in 
question  ought  to  be  marked  as  a  derivative  of  the  poison,  but 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  this  is  now  forbid¬ 
den.  Hence  has  arisen  a  very  general  demand  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  so  called  ^J^rivative  clause  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  stronger  and  more  inclusive.  At  several  others  points 
amendments  are  asked  for.  If  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  President’s  recommendations  regarding  the 
curative  claims  clause  it  is  probable  that  any  bill  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  loaded  down  with  other  amendments  along  the 
lines  described  and  probably  others,  so  that  the  attempt  to 
pass  such  a  measure  would  broaden  into  a  general  debate  on 
the  food  and  drugs  question.” 


CIDER  VINEGAR  MEN  MEET. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Apple^  Cider  Vinegar  Manufacturers  was  opened  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  by  President  George  Dietrich.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  interested  in  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  pure 
food  laws,  especially  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  related  products.  The  officers  are :  Vice  presidents, 
John  E.  Piddock,  Bellows  Palls,  N.  Y. ;  G.  B.  Gehlert,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich. ;  I.  S.  Dawes,  Imlaystown,  N.  Y. ;  Secre- 
tar3q  Earl  J.  Neville,  Pairport,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  James  D. 
Bash  ford,  Lyons,  N.  Y, 


THE  HIGH  COLLAR. 

Talk  of  butter,  country  butter, 

You’d  not  eat  it  if  you  knew  it. 

For  the  “collar”  on  the  butter 
Is  composed  of  stock  yards  suet, 

(Issued  under  poetic  license  No.  996,  in  compliance  with 
United  States  pure  food  law.) — Chicago  American, 
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OUR  NATIONAL  DON  QUIXOTE  AND  THE  WINDMILL 


{From  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  July  10,  1911) 


THEY’RE  GETTING  ONTO  HIM. 

The  above  cartoon,  from  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  of  July 
10,  indicates  a  hopeful  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  daily  press 
with  respect  to  the  preterjsions  of  Dr.  Wiley  to  be  the  great 
American  Pooh-Bah.  In  another  part  of  the  same  issue  of 
the  Inter  Ocean  is  printed  an  editorial  under  the  caption  “The 
Rash  Dr.  Wiley,”  which  we  reproduce.  Says  the  Inter 
Ocean: 

“Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  declared  war  against 
tobacco  using  in  public.  He  says  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
use  tobacco  in  his  home,  but  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  right 
to  inflict  unwholesome  smoke  on  the  public  at  large. 

•  “What  is  more.  Dr.  Wiley  is  so  convinced  of  the  justice  of 


his  cause,  the  irrefutability  of  his  logic,  and  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  general  public  to  such  considerations  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  predict  that  within  fifteen  years  the  habit  will 
be  obsolete. 

“Rash,  headlong  and  all  too  hopeful  Dr.  Wiley!  Because 
he  has  scored  some  successes  against  benzoate  of  soda  and 
various  sorts  of  canned  goods  in  which  the  public  is,  after 
all,  not  particularly  interested,  does  he  imagine  that  he  can  go 
up  against  the  great  American  cigar,  cigarette,  pipe,  plug  and 
fine  cut? 

“Compared  with  the  antagonist  which  he  has  chosen,  all  the 
trusts  in  the  country,  from  steel  to  Standard  Oil,  all  the 
malefactors  of  great  wealth,  all  the  strong  and  cunning  men, 
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and  all  the  worshipers  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness 
are  but  as  an  idle  wind. 

“With  a  tithe  of  the  effort  needed  to  subdue  these  redoubt¬ 
able  products  even  in  public  places  all  the  jails  in  the  country 
might  be  filled  with  capitalists  and  all  its  capital  sunk  fathoms 
deep  in  brine.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that 
might  not  be  undertaken  and  carried  forward  to  a  successful 
conclusion  thrice  as  quickly  as  the  project  thus  proposed. 

“Does  he  imagine  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  passed  it 
by  if  reform  in  that  direction  had  been  either  easy  or  popu¬ 
lar?  Does  he  think  for  a  moment  that  La  Follette,  Cummins, 
Beveridge  and  the  rest  did  not  long  and  carefully  meditate 
over  the  possibilities  of  this  reform  before  leaving  it  so  se¬ 
verely  alone? 

“In  all  the  country  only  Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston  has  had 
the  courage  to  beard  tobacco  in  its  den,  to  go  up  against  in¬ 
evitable  defeat,  to  affront  one  of  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
the  male  population.  And  even  she  recognized  the  immensity 
of  the  task  and  contented  herself  with  specializing  against  the 
cigarette. 

“Let  Dr.  Wiley  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and 
touch  elbows  with  his  fellow  man  before  going  further  with 
this  impossible  enterprise!  Let  him  say  to  the  enthusiast  at 
the  ball  park,  ‘Throw  away  that  cigar!  It  is  unseemly.’  To 
the  man  on  the  front  of  the  street  car,  ‘You  are  violating  my 
rights  to  a  smokeless  atmosphere!’  To  the  citizen  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  ‘Gentlemen,  do  not  chew  plug  tobacco.’  To  the  man  en¬ 
joying  a  pipe  in  the  park,  ‘Go  home  and  smoke,  if  smoke  you 
must.’ 

“Let  him  furthermore  visit  divers  ladies  and  say  to  them 
that  propriety  requires  that  henceforth  all  cigars  shall  be 
smoked  in  immediate  proximity  to  curtains,  all  tobacco 
shall  be  chewed  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home,  and 
that  all  cigarettes  shall  be  used  near  carpets  and  rugs. 

“And  after  having  carefully  tabulated  the  results  of  these 
investigations  and  noted  the  strangely  unanimous  and  hostile 
nature  of  the  replies,  let  him  ask  himself  if  those  who  insist 
on  going  further  with  the  proposition  are  not,  in  the  poet’s 
phrase,  ‘like  grasshoppers  that  leap  against  the  sun.’  ” 


EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AP¬ 
PLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

The  eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry 
will  hold  its  opening  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1912.  The  business  and  scientific  sessions  will  be  held 
in  New  York,  beginning  September  6  and  ending  September 
13,  1912.  In  a  preliminary  announcement  the  following  out¬ 
line  of  the  plans  of  the  congress  is  made : 

“At  the  instance  of  the  representatives  of  more  than  4,000 
.American  chemists,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
joint  resolution  on  March  4,  1909,  authorized  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  invite  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  to  meet  in  the  United  States.  This  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  Seventh  International  Congress  in  London 
June  2,  1909,  hy  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  enthusiastically  and 
unanimously  accepted. 

“The  thirteen  delegates  sent  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Seventh  Congress  were  appointed  by  that 
Congress  as  the  nucleus  of  the  organizing  committee  for  the 
Eighth  Congress,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

“On  June  11,  1910,  the  gentlemen  forming  this  nucleus  met 
and  organized  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  August  26,  1910,  greatly  increased  the  membership  of 
the  organizing  committee.  These  official  representatives  are 
primarily  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
none  of  the  interests  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  is  over¬ 
looked  at  the  Eighth  Congress,  and  that  all  are  properly  rep¬ 
resented  thereat;  they  also  serve  as  an  official  avenue  of 
communication  between  their  respective  governments  and  the 
Eighth  Congress.  This  enlarged  organizing  committee,  on 
October  8,  1910,  provided  for  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
further  provided  for  twenty-five  scientific  sections  and  sub¬ 
sections.  One  of  these — on  the  leather  industries — still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  organized  if  those  interested  in  leather  and  allied 
manufactures  desire  to  have  a  special  subsection  in  the  Eighth 
Congress.  Sectional  executive  committees  for  each  of  the 
twenty-four  sections  and  subsections  have  been  organized. 
The  task  of  completing  the  working  committees  (comprising 
a  total  of  about  twenty-five  members  each)  for  all  of  these 
twenty-four  sections  and  subsections  is  going  rapidly  for¬ 
ward. 

“The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Eighth  Congress 
is  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee. 

“The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  business  before  the 
various  sections  and  subsections  at  their  sessions  during  the 
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Congress  is  vested  in  a  Committee  on  Sectional  Procedure,, 
which  committee  is  composed  of  all  the  presidents  of  sec¬ 
tions  and  subsections,  and  tentative  rules  have  been  framed. 

“The  committees  of  sections  and  subsections,  and  particu¬ 
larly  their  respective  executive  committees,  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  procuring  papers  for  all  their  sessions, 
not  only  from  chemists  and  others  resident  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  from  those  resident  in  all  other  countries  of 
the  world.  To  the  end  that  the  most  effective  co-operation 
may  be  secured,  it  is  earnestly  urged  that,  in  all  countries 
outside  the  United  States,  there  be  very  soon  formed  commit¬ 
tees  of  sections  and  subsections  corresponding  to  those  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  or  so  many  of  them  as  will  pro¬ 
vide  fully  for  the  interests  of  chemists  and  allied  professional 
and  business  men  in  such  countries  as  may  not  be  interested 
in  all  the  sections  and  subsections  of  the  Eighth  Congress, 
and  that,  upon  organization  and  announcement  of  such  com¬ 
mittees,  all  chemists  and  all  chemical  and  allied  societies  resi¬ 
dent  in  such  country  and  interested  in  the  Eighth  Congress 
communicate  with  those  of  their  committees  m  whose  activi¬ 
ties  and  purposes  they  are  interested,  giving  the  titles  and 
scope  of  papers  or  other  communications  they  may  contem¬ 
plate  contributing  to  the  Eighth  Congress.  It  is  suggested 
that  all  such  societies  within  or  outside  the  United  States, 
which  desire  to  co-operate  with  any  particular  section  or  sub¬ 
section  of  the  Congress,  communicate  that  fact  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corresponding  American  sectional  committees.  It 
is  further  suggested  that  chairmen  of  committees  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  and  subsections  outside  the  United  States  communicate 
at  stated  intervals,  preferably  the  first  of  every  month,  to  the 
president  of  the  American  committees  of  the  corresponding 
sections  or  subsections  the  titles  of  papers  or  other  communi¬ 
cations  promised,  together  with  the  names  and  post  office 
addresses  of  their  authors,  so  that  the  American  committee 
may  be  able  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  probable 
activities  of  the  respective  sections  for  the  guidance  of  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Eighth  Congress. 

“In  order  that  there  may  be  beneficial  co-operation  and  a 
loose  affiliation  between  the  Eighth  Congress  and  its  sections 
and  subsections  on  the  one  hand  and  other  scientific  or  pro¬ 
fessional  bodies  meeting  in  or  near  New  York  or  Washington 
at  or  about  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  Eighth  Congress 
on  the  other,  a  Committee  on  Co-operation  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  ;  this  committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any 
such  associations  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  such  co¬ 
operation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  shown  his  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Eighth  Congress  by 
consenting  not  only  to  act  as  patron  but  also  to  preside  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Eighth  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Wednesday,  September  4,  1912.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  also  shown  his  great  so¬ 
licitude  for  the  success  of  the  Eighth  Congress  by  causing  in¬ 
vitations  to  be  sent  to  all  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  and  the  work  of  the  congress. 
The  chemists  individually  and  collectively  as  societies  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  of  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  therefore  owe  it  not  only  to  their  science  and  to  their 
profession  to  exert  every  effort  to  make  the  eighth  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  completely  successful, 
but  they  also  owe  it  to  their  own  countries  and  their  own  gov¬ 
ernments  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  see  to  it  that 
every  interest  in  their  respective  countries  is  properly  and 
fully  represented  at  the  Eighth  Congress  and  to  demonstrate 
to  their  own  governments  and  their  fellow  countrymen  that 
in  accepting  this  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  chemists  of  the  respective 
countries  by  their  governments  has  been  fully  justified.  To 
this  end  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  chemists 
and  allied  professional  and  business  men,  and  particularly  of 
societies  of  chemists  and  of  allied  professional  and  business 
societies  the  world  over,  and  along  the  lines  suggested  at  va¬ 
rious  places  in  this  pamphlet,  is  most  earnestly  solicited. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  matters  presented  in  this  parnphlet 
will  be  given  the  widest  possible  publicity  in  all  chemical  and 
allied  societies,  and  in  all  chemical  and  allied  publications  the 
Avorld  over,  and  that  suggestions  for  changes  which  may  more 
surely  assist  in  the  realization  of  a  successful  and  profitable 
meeting  may  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Eighth  Congress.” 


Chief  Wiley  of  the  government  bureau  of  chemistry  pre¬ 
dicts  that  within  fifteen  years  smoking  in  public  will  have  be¬ 
come  obselete.  We  are  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  we 
can  point  out  right  now  one  prophet  who  is  without  honor 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  DECLARED  NOT 

MISBRANDED 


The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs 
Company,  on  a  demurrer  to  a  libel  fried  by  the  governmpit 
against  seven  cases  of  “Buffalo  Lithia  Water,”  is  interesting 
as  bearing  upon  some  phases  of  the  misbranding  clause  of 
ihe  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  decision  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
June  2’2.  The  court  was  sitting  as  a  district  court.  The 
decision  in  full  is  as  follows : 

LECISION  SUSTAINING  THE  DEMURRER. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  holding 
a  District  Court. 

No.  928,  District  Docket. 

United  States  vs.  seven  cases,  more  or  less,  of  “Buffalo 
Lithia  Water.” 

Clabaugh,  C.  J. :  This  case  comes  up  upon  a  libel  tiled  by 
the  Government  against  certain  packages  containing  what  is 
known  as  “Buffalo  Lithia  Water,”  or  “Buffalo  Lithia  Springs 
Water,”  there  being  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  “Buffalo 
Lithia  Water,”  or  “Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water.”  It  does 
not  impress  me  that  there  is  much  difference  in  these  two 
positions,  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  me. 

Now,  the  libel  that  was  filed  is  based  upon  two  different 
positions.  One  of  which  was  that  the  label  upon  these  bot¬ 
tles  of  lithia  water  was  unfair  to  the  people  reading  it  and 
using  the  water  under  that  label,  because  it  resulted  in  their 
being  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  water,  which  was 
bad.  Likewise,  it  was  said  that  the  label  was  wrong  and 
subjected  the  water  to  procedure,  because  it  was  not  true. 
Now,  in  the  argument  of  this  case,  the  label  was  inserted 
in  the  brief  of  counsel,  but  after  investigation  by  the  Court, 
it  was  agreed  by  both  counsel  that  that  label  was  not  in  there; 
therefore,  I  have  not  considered  it  at  all. 

The  very  first  question  to  be  considered,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  raised  by  counsel  for  the  defendants,  who  have  now 
demurred  to  the  libel,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Court  has 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  whether  there  can  be  these  proceedings 
for  seizure.  Now,  it  was  Judge  Hollister,  I  think,  who  was 
quoted  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  for  the  demurrer,  as  having 
passed  upon  that  question  and  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  rules 
in  this  Food  and  Drug  Act  were  to  be  guided  by  the  rules 
and  according  to  the  procedure  in  admiralty,  the  goods  were 
not  subject  to  seizure  before  the  proceedings  were  brought. 
That  was  the  foundation  of  the  suit.  And  Judge  Hollister 
has  decided,  after  a  carefully  prepared  opinion,  that  that  was 
true,  and  that  the  Court  did  not  have  jurisdiction  without  the 
seizure  having  first  taken  place.  The  practice  is  all  against 
that  point  of  view,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  pass¬ 
ing  upon  Judge  Hollister’s  opinion,  reversed  it  and  held  ex¬ 
actly  opposite,  and  of  course  this  Court  will  follow  that  rul¬ 
ing.  And  even  though  it  were  not  for  that  fact,  I  believe 
under  the  reasoning  of  the  case  itself — I  hesitate  very  much 
to  say  that,  because  of  the  very  elaborate  and  learned  opinion 
delivered  by;  Judge  Hollister — but  having  had  the  advice  of 
the  Circuit-  Court  of-A.ppeals  upon  that  opinion,  I  think  that 
we  are  entirely  right.  At  all  events,  I  don’t  think  this  Court 
can  be  in  error,  nor  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Court  were 
without  jurisdiction  for  that  reason.  And  the  same  is  true 
with  the  oath  that  has  been  attacked.  That,  likewise,  is  in 
the  usual  form,  and  I  am  quite  doubtful  if  any  oath  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  all,  but  even  if  there  be  one,  the  oath  used  in  this 
case  is  the  one  which  ought  to  be  used  in  similar  cases  in 
standard  practice,  and  I  think  it  is  all  right  in  this  case. 

The  real  question  before  the  Court  is  whether  there  has 
been  sufficient  in  ibis  libel  to  hold  that  the  branding  of  this 
water  as  “Buffalo  Lithia  Water,”  or  “Buffalo  Lithia  Springs 
Water”^ — whatever  it  may  be — is  sufficient  to  justify  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  these  goods. 

Now,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  case  has 
been  very  ably  presented  to  the  Court  by  both  sides,  and  I 
have  gone  over  the  briefs  with  all  the  care  and  consideration 
that  I  can  give  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  case 
in  which  the  Government  is  entitled  to  seize  these  goods  and 
condemn  them,  and  my  reasons  are  based  largely  upon  this 
reason.  It  is  admitted  by  counsel  for  the  Government,  not 
only  in  oral  argument,  but  in  his  brief,  that  there  is  no 
standard  for  lithia  water  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  there  is 
no  recognized  standard  for  this  character  of  water,  whether 
it  be  -a  drug  or  a  food,  or  both  a  drug  and  a  food.  Now,  when 
it  is  said  that  this  misleads  the  public  by  calling  it  lithia  water, 
two  reasons  are' assigned.  One  is  that  the  lithia  contained  in 


the  water  is  not  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  the  statement  in- 
the  libel  being:  “And  the  drug  contained  in  said  bottles  does  ■ 
not  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  lithium,  and  will  not 
give  the  therapeutic  effect  of  lithium  when  a  reasonable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  said  water  is  consumed.’'  Those  are  the  charges,,, 
that  it  does  not  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  lithium,  nor 
does  it  give  the  therapeutic  effect.  Now,  what  is  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount?  The  Court,  in  another  case  which  is  almost 
similar  to  this  in  many  respects,  the  case  of  United  States  ■ 
vs.  American  Drug  Syndicate,  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  has  said  that  if  it  has  any  amount,  if  the  label  on  the 
drug  is  not  false  and  misleading  in  any  particulars,  no  offense 
is  committed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  If  an  article 
contains  some  quantity  of  a  certain  ingredient,  no  matter  how 
small,  the  statement  of  it  on  the  label  is  not  a  misbranding, . 
as  would  be  involved  in  the  case  of  remedial  effects  claimed 
for  a  drug.  So,  practically  the  same  language  used  in  this  ■ 
case  is  used  in  the  case  at  bar.  Therefore,  the  Government 
concedes  that  there  is  some  lithia  or  lithium  in  this  water, . 
though  not  an  appreciable  amount.  Now,  there  is  no  aver¬ 
ment  in  the  label  as  to  the  effect  of  lithia  in  a  case  where 
there  is  an  appreciable  amount,  or  where  there  is  not  an 
appreciable  amount.  The  Court,  in  other  words,  is  expected 
to  say  that  though  a  lithia  water  may  contain  lithium,  still' 
it  is  in  an  appreciable  amount,  and  does  not  have  the  thera¬ 
peutic  effect.  Now,  we  all  know,  outside  of  the  record,  that 
many  of  these  mineral  waters  are  supposed  to  have  great 
remedial  effects,  even  though  the  particular  drug  is  lacking 
in  any  appreciable  amount,  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  ha.'^ 
some  in  it,  together  with  the  fact  that  we  drink  the  water, 
produces  a  remedial  effect  often  times.  But  in  this  case- 
there  is  no  standard  for  lithia  water — there  is  no  standard  by 
which  you  can  say  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
lithium  in  it  to  give  it  any  effect  at  all,  and  therefore  the- 
Court  has  nothing  before  it. 

My  difficulty  in  this  case  was  whether  or  not  some  of  the  • 
questions  raised  were  not  questions  of  evidence  rather  than  - 
questions  of  pleading,  but  the  libel  goes  on  and  says  that  it 
is  not  in  an  appreciable  quantity  and  does  not  produce  the  - 
therapeutic  effect  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  amount  of  lithia 
water.  Now,  when  does  it  have  the  therapeutic  effect?  Who  ■ 
is  to  judge  what  that  therapeutic  effect  is?  How  is  the  Court 
to  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  from  the  mere  statement — which 
is  a  conclusion,  not  a  statement  of  anything  that  the  Court 
can  see  upon  its  face — how  much  of  this  character  of  water 
will  produce  a  therapeutic  effect.  It  simply  says  it  will  not 
produce  a  therapeutic  effect.  Now,  to  say  that,  results  in  a 
pure  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  libel,  because  it  may  be - 
that  this  therapeutic  effect  is  dependent  upon  a  great  many 
other  conditions.  Now,  if  it  be  dependent  upon  any  other 
conditions,  it  is  essential  to  state  what  that  condition  is,, 
so  that  the  defendant  can  find  a  reply  and  have  knowledge 
of  what  is  expected  to  be  shown  against  this  character  of 
water.  But  where  you  indulge  in  a  pure  question  of  what 
I  say  is  a  conclusion,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  for  them  now  to  go  to  trial  to  disprove  anything  as 
to  the  character  of  the  food  that  could  be  brought  against 
them,  because  there  is  no  standard  by  which  it  can  be  meas¬ 
ured. 

Now,  we  all  know  the  different  positions  that ,  physicians 
take  upon  this  subject.  We  know  that  for  any  therapeutic 
effect  in  almost  any  drugs,  one  school  thinks  that  greater 
amount  is  required,  and  another  school  of  medicine— certainly 
by  their  physicians— believes  that  the  most  infinitesimal  dose 
is  sufficient.  Now,  when  you  use  the  language  in  respect  to 
this  water,  and  say  that  it  contains  some  lithium,  but  not  to- 
an  appreciable  amount,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  these 
parties  to  go  to  trial  upon  that  question,  unaware  as  to  reallv 
what  they  have  to  meet,  either  from  that  standard,  or  from 
the  other  standard  of  not  producing-  .any  therapeutic  efilTct. 
•Now.  what  is  there  in  this  label  described  in  the  libel  that 
would  indicate  that  this  water  is  expected  to  have  any  thera¬ 
peutic  effect.  It  seems  to  me— whilst  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  for  this  law  and  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
laws  we  have  ever  had — that  this  would  be  the  most  extreme 
application  of  it,  in  the  case  of  a  lithia  water  which  has  some 
lithia  in  it  and  does  not  pretend  to  say  anything  about  anv 
therapeutic  effect,  or,  in  fact,  anything  about  it,  but  simplw 
describes  it  as  being  “Buffalo  Lithia  Water.”  This  woulcf 
be,  it  seems  to  me,  going  too  far,  under  this  Act,  when  the 
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Supreme  Court  has  alread}'  decided  that  it  does  not  matter 
wiiat  it  may  have  been  in  its  curative  effects,  though,  as  in 
that  case,  it  might  claim  to  cure  everything.  In  this  case 
the  Court  is  asked  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  proper  water  to 
put  upon  the  market,  because  the  lithia  is  in  such  small  quan¬ 
tities  that  it  does  not  produce  a  therapeutic  effect  which  if 
they  had  claimed,  the  Supreme  -Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said  would  be  utterly  immaterial,  because  the  law  does 
not  provide  for  it. 

So,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  thoroughly  express  the  difficulties 
about  this  libel,  but  I  think  they  are  largely  from  the  fact 
tliat  they  have  not  sufficiently  set  out  any  explanation  of  the 
language  used  as  to  not  being  an  appreciable  quantity,  and 
not  having  this  curative  effect,  taken  in  reasonable  doses. 
Xow,  then,  if  they  had  said  that  it  did  not  produce  a  curative 
effect  upon  every  possible  disease,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  that  that  is  not  within  the  Act.  Now,  the  Government 
contends  here  that  because  it  did  not  say  anything  about 
having  any  curative  effect,  therefore  it  follows  that  it  must 
have  been  put  upon  the  market  with  the  intent  to  have  a 
therapeutic  effect.  So  it  rather  seems  to  me  that  the  Court 
would  have  to  argue  in  a  circle  to  sustain  the  contention  of 
the  Government  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  language  of  the  act  is  all  that  is  sufficient  to  recite. 
In  an  indiciment,  for  instance,  the  terms  of  the  act  are  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  that  is  where  the  terms  of  the  act  are  sufficiently 
full  in  themselves  to  purport  a  crime,  but  in  this  case  the 
whole  thing  must  be  done  by  inference,  because  the  Court 
must  say,  as  a  matter  of  law  under  this  demurrer,  that  the 
labeling  of  water  as  lithia  w^ater,  when  it  only  contains 
lithia  in  an  inappreciable  quantity,  is  false,  because  it  does 
not  produce  any  therapeutic  effect.  Now,  that  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  .the  Court  said  that  the  parties  selling 
this  water  are  in  the  same  position  as  if  they  had  used  the 
most  extravagant  language,  even  though  they  make  no  claim 
for  it  at  all.  Because  of  that  fact,  the  Court  has  the  right 
to  infer  that  they  meant  to  say  they  didn’t  have  a  thing, 
which,  if  they  had  said,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

As  I  say,  this  case  was  splendidly  argued  both  in  the  briefs 
and  the  oral  argument,  and  counsel  have  been  as  helpful  to 
ihe  Court  as  they  could  possibly  be;  yet  the  Court  had  not 
Ijeen  able  to  take  the  position  of  the  Government.  The  de¬ 
murrer  will  therefore  be  sustained. 


COURT  DECISION  OVERTURNS  BUTTER  MOIS¬ 
TURE  STANDARD  RULE. 

Judge  Willard,  sitting  in  United  States  district  court  at  St. 
Paul,  rendered  a  decision  last  month  that  practically  knocks 
out  any  further  action  against  those  having  an  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  in  their  butter.  The  St.  Paul  Despatch 
gives  the  following  particulars  in  regard  to  the  decision : 

“The  case  brought  in  United  States  district  court  to  de¬ 
termine  the  right  of  the  government  to  confiscate  butter  con¬ 
taining  16  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture,  as  being  adulterated, 
was  dismissed  by  Judge  Willard  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  case  for  the  government.  In  1902  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  all  butter  so  manufactured  as  to  absorb  an  abnormal 
amount  of  moisture.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then 
made  a  regulation  fixing  16  per  cent  or  over  as  an  abnormal 
amount  of  moisture,  and  ordering  the  seizure  of  all  butter 
found  to  contain  moisture  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

“Judge  Willard  held  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
no  right  to  make  this  arbitrary  regulation,  thereby  putting 
more  into  the  law  than  Congress  had  placed  there,  and,  as 
in  the  case  before  the  court,  in  which  the  seizure  of  11,750 
pounds  of  butter,  the  property  of  the  Milton  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  was  being  tried,  the  United  States  district  attorney  had 
relied  upon  the  regulation.  Judge  Willard  ordered  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  case  without  prejudice. 

“The  judge’s  ruling  was  in  response  to  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss,  made  by  Attorney  William  H.  Lightner,  for  the  dairy 
company.  In  view  of  the  court’s  holding,  no  further  action 
will  be  taken  in  the  indictment  brought  by  the  grand  jury 
against  Thomas  Milton  for  failing  to  procure  a  license  to  man¬ 
ufacture  adulterated  butter,  since  the  butter  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  adulterated.” 


FLAVORING  EXTRACT  MANUFACTURERS  EN¬ 
DORSE  FOOD  LAW. 

Resolutions  indorsing  the  purpose  of  the  federal  pure  food 
and  drug  act,  and  urging  the  creation  of  a  pure  food  com- 
rnission  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  weights  and  measures 
bill,  were  passed  by  the  members  of  the  Flavoring  Extract 


Manufacturers’  association  of  the  United  States  at  the  closing 
session  of  its  convention  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago, 
June  10. 

The  association  also  placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed 
to  retaining  within  its  ranks  any  member  who  proves  to  be 
a  willful  violator  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the  government 
although  it  was  stated  that  some  of  these  standards  are  in¬ 
effective  because  they  are  misleading. 

Baltimore  was  named  as  the  next  meeting  place.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows :  President,  William  M.  McCormick, 
Baltimore;  Vice  Presidents,  John  L.  Clawson  of  Philadelphia, 
A.  E.  Claus  of  Brooklyn,  and  S.  J.  Sherer  of  Chicago;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Robert  E.  Heckin,  Cincinnati ;  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Baer,  St.  Louis;  Executive  Committee,  C.  E.  Foote,  Jack- 
son,  Mich. ;  Norman  Peck,  Indianapolis,  and  Frank  L.  Beggs, 
Newark,  O. 


THE  RETAIL  GROCERS’  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  held  in  Denver,  June,  13,  14  and  15,  was  well 
attended  and  the  questions  discussed  aroused  much  interest 
in  the  delegates.  Trade  subjects  were  practically  the  only 
ones  taken  up  in  the  convention  and  among  the  resolutions 
appears  none  that  has  reference  to  legislation  respecting  food 
products.  Parcels  posts  were  condemned  and  various  prac¬ 
tices  of  wholesale  grocers  came  under  the  ban.  The  move¬ 
ment  against  the  use  of  trading  stamps  took  on  added  im¬ 
petus.  A  demand  was  made  that  the  ten-cent  tax  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  be  removed.  John  W.  Lux  of  St.  Paul  was  elected 
President,  and  Henry  W.  Schwab  of  Milwaukee,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent;  John  A.  Green,  Cleveland,  Secretary;  Geo.  Suhr,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Treasurer,  and  Chas.  R.  Fuller  of  Boston,  Trustee  for 
three  years.  Oklahoma  City  won  the  next  convention  over 
Cleveland  and  Omaha.  Other  resolutions  adopted  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  trade  relations  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  adjust  complaints  against  jobbers  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  opposing  free  deals,  gift  schemes  of  all  kinds  and 
asking  for  benefit  of  free  deals  in  lower  prices. 


CHICAGO  SHORT  OF  CHICKENS. 

Spring  chickens  are  a  scarce  article  of  food  in  Chicago. 
When  the  country  for  fifty  miles  or  more  around  Pleasant 
Prairie,  Wis.,  last  March  was  shaken  up  by  a  powder  mill 
explosion  it  played  havoc  with  setting  hens  and  incubators. 
The  explosion  was  mistaken  by  many  for  an  earthquake 
when  it  first  was  felt.  A  few  houses  were  blown  down  and 
thousands  of  windows  were  broken.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  spring  chicken  crop  w'ent  up  with  the  powder  in  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  commission  men  say.  The  eggs  were  shaken  and 
the  young  chicks  were  either  killed  outright  and  failed  to 
hatch  or  they  were  born  deformed.  Some  were  hatched  out 
minus  a  leg,  others  with  twisted  necks,  and  some  with  only 
portions  of  the  wings. 


MICROBETIS. 

I'm  something  of  vet’ran,  just  turnin’  eighty-year, 

A  man  that’s  hale  and  hearty,  and  a  stranger  to  all  fear ; 
But  I  heerd  some  dews  this  mornin’  that  has  made  my  old 
head  swim, 

And  I’m  goin'  to  ease  my  conscience  if  I  never  speak  agin. 

I've  lived  my  forescore  years  of  life,  but  never  till  today 
Was  I  taken  for  a  jackass  or  an  ignorant  kind  o’  jay. 

To  be  stuffed  with  sech  derned  nonsense  ’bout  them  crawlin’ 
bugs  and  worms 

That’s  a-killing  human  bein’s  with  their  microscopic  germs. 

They  say  there’s  microbes  all  aroun’  a-huntin’  for  their  prey, 
There’s  nothin’  safe  to  eat  or  drink,  or  no  safe  place  to 
stay. 

There’s  mias-me  in  the  dew-fall,  there’s  malair-ee  in  the  sun, 
’Taint  safe  to  be  out  doors  at  noon,  or  when  the  day  is 
done. 

There’s  bac-terie  in  the  water,  trichin-nee  in  the  meat, 
Ame-bee  in  the  atmosphere,  cholery  in  the  heat. 

There’s  corpuscles  and  pigments  in  a  human  bein’s  blood. 
And  every  other  kind  of  thing  existin’  since  the  flood. 

Now,  I_  don’t  believe  sech  nonsense,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  try ; 

If  things  have  come  to  sech  a  pass.  I’m  satisfied  to  die. 

I’ll  go  hang_  me  in  the  cellar,  for  I  won’t  be  sech  a  fool 
As  to  wait  until  I’m  pizened  by  some  animaly-cool. 

- Ice  Cream  Journal. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  sixth  annual  National  Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Amphitheater,  Chicago,  October  26 
to  November  4th,  is  expected  to  be  the  greatest  educational 
and  most  comprehensive  of  any  ex,hibition  of  this  class  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  all  its  allied  interests  previously  under¬ 
taken.  Not  since  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  and 
the  great  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  is  it  expected  there  will 
be  such  a  congregation  of  conventions,  dairy  cattle,  dairy 
products,  dairy  machinery,  cold  storage  and  refrigeration  ap¬ 
paratus  and  the  manufactured  product  of  their  allied  com¬ 
mercial  accessories. 

The  National  Dairy  Cattle  Breeders’  Associations  with 
their  membership  of  many  thousands  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  recognizing  this  great  annual  exposition  as 
the  premier  event  of  the  year,  have  not  only  increased  their 
appropriations,  but  are  arranging  to  hold  special  conventions 
of  their  respective  breeds  during  the  exposition  at  Chicago, 
which  will  be  attended  by  the  most  noted  representatives  in 
the  broad  field  of  dairy  husbandry. 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will  be  offered  in  cash  prizes  for 
dairy-cattle.  Special  premiums  will  be  awarded  in  the  milk- 
cream  and  butter  tests.  Scholarships  in  the  national  student 
judging  contest  will  be  given  by  several  agricultural  colleges, 
pure  breed  dairy  cattle  clubs,  butter  manufacturers  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  Preparations  through  special  committees  of  the 
cattle  clubs  are  being  made  to  assist  in  bringing  out  not  only 
a  great  show,  in  numbers  of  their  respective  breeds,  but  are 
planning  to  exhibit  many  of  the  most  celebrated  animals  of 
the  breed. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  of  1911  will  be  held  in  the  largest 
and  best  fitted  live  stock  amphitheater  in  America.  This 
modern  and  convenient  building,  with  complete  ventilation, 
will  enable  the  National  Dairy  Show  Association  to  present 
an  exhibition  in  keeping  with  this  great  industry — an  indus¬ 
try  representing  an  annual  output  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000, 
greater  than  any  other  with  the  one  exception  of  corn. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  is  going  to  have  another  mam¬ 
moth  cheese  on  exhibition.  This  time  it  is  going  to  be  the 
“greatest  ever.”  The  cheese  exhibited  at  the  last  dairy  show 
weighed  over  4,000  pounds  and  was  the  largest  cheddar 
cheese  ever  made.  This  year’s  cheese  will  weigh  over  10,000 
pounds  and  will  take  65  tons  of  milk  and  cream  from  6,500 
cows,  milked  by  1,350  men.  Eighteen  expert  cheese  makers 
and  twenty-five  assistants  will  be  emploj'ed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cheese  which  will  be  transported  to  Chicago  in  a 
specially  constructed  refrigerator  occupying  an  entire  flat  car. 
The  entry  comes  from  Mr.  N.  Simon,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
also  made  the  big  cheese  last  year.  It  is  not  built  alone  for 
exhibition  purposes  but  will  be  of  the  finest  commercial  qual¬ 
ity.  The  world’s  greatest  cheese  will  undobtedly  attract  wide¬ 
spread  attention  and  every  means  will  be  adopted  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  for  exhibiting  it  in  the 
most  attractive  manner. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  ADVISES  ON  BREWERS’ 

MEETING. 

The  following  letter,  under  date  of  June  16,  has  been  sent 
by  Secretary  of  State  Knox  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States,  calling  attention  to  the  Second 
International  Brewers’  Conferences 

“The  Department  is  advised  that  there  will  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  October  12  to  22  next,  the  Second  Interna¬ 
tional  Brewers’  Congress  and  an  International  Barley  and 
Hop  Exhibition. 

“The  resolution  to  hold  the  Second  International  Brewers’ 
Congress  at  that  time  in  Chicago  was  taken  by  the  First  In¬ 
ternational  Brewers’  Congress  which  was  held  in  July,  1910, 
at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  connection  with  the  Universal  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  progress  there  at  that  time  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Belgian  Government. 

“This  congress  and  exhibition  will  be  international  in  its 
scope.  Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the  brewery  trade 
and  allied  industries  and  professions  of  the  world  in  the 
name  of  an  International  Committee  of  Patrons,  embracing 
the  leading  men  in  the  brewing  and  allied  industries,  as  well 
as  in  many  scientific  and  technical  institutions  which  work  in 
agriculture,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  congress  to  discuss  agricultural, 
scientific,  technical  and  sociological  questions  connected  with 
the  brewing  and  allied  industries. 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  .  United  States,  the 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  act  as  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  this  congress,  and  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  be  represented  at  the  Interna¬ 


tional  Barley  and  Hop  E.xhibition  by  a  suitable  exhibit. 

“Chemists  and  plant  physiologists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agronomists  of  nearly  all 
the  barley  and  hop  growing  States  of  the  Union  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Awards  for  this  exhibition. 

“Two  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  herewith  enclosed  for  the  information  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  you  are  accredited. 

“In  transmitting  to  that  government  the  information  here¬ 
in  contained  you  will  also  state  that,  while  this  congress  and 
this  exhibition  are  not  under  the  official  patronage  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  this  Government  would 
be  glad  if  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  you  are 
accredited  would  give  due  publicit}"  to  the  congress  and  ex¬ 
hibition  mentioned  and  would  recommend  the  sending  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  congress  by  the  scientific  institutions  and  trade 
organizations  interested,  and  the  sending  of  exhibits  by  such 
institutions  and  by  growers  of  products  that  are  suitable  for 
this  exhibition,  as  well  as  the  attendance  of  individuals  from 
the  ranks  of  those  interested  in  these  lines.” 


THE  ROTTEN  EGG  QUESTION. 

Butter  and  egg  dealers  appeared  before  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  Jackson  of  Nebraska  recently  to  discuss  his  bulletin 
against  rotten  eggs.  In  this  bulletin  he  noted  the  fact  that 
a  large  penalty  is  provided  for  those  dealers  who  have  rotten 
eggs  in  their  possession.  J.  G.  Bashlin,  of  Lincoln,  intimated 
that  the  crusade  against  rotten  eggs  was  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  the  big  creameries  and  cold  storage  houses. 
A.  E  Wilkinson  of  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Company  said  that 
the  rotten  egg  question  could  be  largely  settled  by  the  use 
of  more  refrigerator  cars,  and  that  these  would  be  put  on, 
he  felt  sure,  if  the  railroads  were  properly  approached.  It 
is  expected  that  Food  Commissioner  Jackson  will  issue  a 
modified  bulletin  and  a  number  of  suggestions  about  han¬ 
dling  eggs  as  a  result  of  the  conference. 

State  Dairy  Commissioner  Joel  G.  Winkjer  of  Minnesota 
estimates  that  $2,000,000  a  year  is  lost  in  that  state  by  the 
loss  and  deterioration  in  eggs  and  poultry  sent  to  market ; 
and,  in  order  to  help  the  producers  to  save  this  money  he  has 
issued  a  circular  which  is  as  follows  : 

“Keep  standard-bred  stock,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
product. 

“Sell  only  full-sized  (two  ounce)  fresh,  clean,  uniform 
eggs. 

“Keep  nests  clean,  confine  broody  hens,  gather  eggs  twice 
daily,  keep  in  a  cool  place,  free  from  odors  of  all  kinds. 

“Do  not  offer  for  sale  little,  dirty,  checked,  stained  or 
doubtful  eggs.  Most  of  these  may  be  consumed  at  home  at 
full  market  value. 

“Fatten  all  surplus  poultry,  bringing  stock  up  to  standard 
weight.” 

To  shippers  the  following  suggestions  are  made; 

“Pack  eggs  only  in  standard  cases,  with  medium  fillers, 
using  excelsior,  cork  shavings,  cut  straw  or  corrugated 
board. 

“Store  case  in  cool,  dry  place  only,  free  from  odors,  avoid¬ 
ing  heat,  drouth  and  dampness. 

“Ship  eggs  often,  at  least  twice  a  week  in  warm  weather, 
by  express  or  in  refrigerator  cars. 

“Ship  live,  healthy  poultry  in  large  standard  coops ;  dressed 
pordtry  neatly  wrapped  and  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  to 
reliable  dealers.” 


DR.  WILEY  OVERRULED. 

Referring  to  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the  Johnson 
case,  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  the  organ  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Druggists,  says ; 

“The  court  takes  the  view  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  been  legislat¬ 
ing  and  that  his  legislation  is  null  and  void.  If  the  law  mak¬ 
ing  pow'er  wants  a  statute  applicable  to  false  statements  in 
advertising  the  curative  powers  of  a  remedy,  it  should  pass  it. 
The  court’s  position  is  that  it  has  passed  no  such  law. 

“Some  of  our  friends  may  feel  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  is  reactionary  and  opens  the  doors  again  to  all  manner 
of  fraudulent  preparations  with  which  the  country  will  soon 
be  flooded. 

“We  cannot  view  the  matter  in  that  light.  The  palpal)le 
frauds  and  fakes  in  medicine  can  be  gotten  after  successfully 
under  the  common  law  applicable  to  fraud.  Solutions  con¬ 
taining  nothing  but  sweetei^ed  water  or  pills  composed  of 
colored  mud  sold  as  medicine  need  no  special  statute  brand¬ 
ing  them  as  swindles  and  making  their  sales  a  confidence 
game.  Common  law  and  common  sense  are  sufficient  for 
their  destruction.” 
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THE  PROPOSED  HEARING  ON  BEER. 

The  Board  of  Eood  and  Drug-  Inspection  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  general  hearing  on  the  subject  of  “Beer 
Standards,”  to  take  place  in  Washington,  July  31st. 
-  The  following  list  of  questions  is  submitted  by  the 
Board  as  a  guide  for  discussion  at  this  hearing; 

1.  What  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of  beer, 
ale,  porter,  and  stout,  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
day  and  what  are  the  processes  of  manufacture? 

2.  What  ingredients  were  used  and  what  were  the  proces¬ 
ses  of  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906? 

3.  Are  rice,  corn  and  brewer’s  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  used 
at  the  present  time  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter 
and  stout?  If  so,  what  purposes  do  they  serve? 

4.  Do  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beer,  ale,  stout,  and  porter  bear  any  fixed  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  which  differentiate  beer, 
ale,  porter,  and  stout  from  each  other?  Are  the  differences 
due  to  materials  used  or  to  the  process  of  manufacture? 

6.  What  are  the  densities  of  the  worts  from  which  beers, 
ales,  porters  and  stouts  are  manufactured?  What  is  their 
density  after  fermentation?  Does  the  density  of  the  wort 
used  vary  in  each  product?  Within  what  limits? 

7.  Have  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  made  in  the  United 
States  been  artificially  carbonated?  Are  they  artificially  car¬ 
bonated  nowT  What  is  the  purpose  of  artificial  carbonation? 
Is  artificial  carbonation  necessary? 

8.  Have  domestic  ales,  beers,  porters  and  stouts  been 
artificially  colored?  Are  they  artificially  colored  now?  Is 
artificial  coloring  necessary?  What  coloring  materials  are 
used?  What  is  the  purpose  of  artificially  coloring? 

9.  Have  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout 
in  the  United  States?  Are  they  used  now?  Are  they  neces¬ 
sary?  For  what  purpose  are  they  used? 

10.  Have  brewing  waters  been  chamically  treated  in  the 
United  States?  Are  they  chemically  treated  now?  Is  chemi¬ 
cal  treatment  necessary?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  ? 

11.  Is  lupulin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beers,  ales,  stouts 
and  porters?  If  so,  for  what  purpose? 

12.  Are  there  any  materials  entering  into  the  composition 
of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  made  in  this  country  which  can¬ 
not  be  considered  normal  ingredients? 

13.  Are  there  different  kinds  of  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  stout, 
which  should  be  distinguished  by  appropriate  labeling? 

14.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  terms  “lager”  and 
“bock”  as  applied  to  beer? 

15.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  terms  “malt”  and  “malt 
extract?” 

16.  Are  names  of  foreign  beers,  ales,  porters,  and  stouts 
applied  to  beers,  ales,  porters,  and  stouts  made  in  the  United 
States?  How,  if  at  all,  may  beers,  ales,  porters,  and  stouts 
bearing  foreign  names  be  labeled  so  as  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  the  first  general  paragraph  and  paragraphs  first  and  second 


of  Section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  “in  the  case  of 
food?” 

Before  going  into  the  subject-matter  presented  by 
these  questions  it  is  fair  to  criticise  the  time  for  which 
this  hearing  was  called.  The  call  was  issued  the 
latter  part  of  June,  giving  barely  five  weeks’  notice 
of  the  hearing.  The  hearing  was  fixed  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
are  either  exceedingly  busy,  it  being  the  height  of  the 
busy  season,  or  are  away  on  vacations,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  being  in  Europe  or  at  some  summer  re¬ 
sort  in  the  country.  The  time  fixed,  therefore,  is 
extremely  inconvenient  and  makes  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  brewing  trade  to  be  adequately 
represented  at  the  hearing. 

It  occurs  to  the  American  Eood  Journal  that  the 
time  is  very  inopportunely  chosen  and  that  the  hear^ 
ing  ought  to  be  postponed  to  some  more  suitable 
time.  If  the  Board  of  Eood  and  Drug  Inspection 
wishes  to  postpone  the  hearing  until  later  in  the  fall 
it  seems  that  an  unusually  favorable  opportunity  for 
getting  the  best  expert  opinion  together  would  be 
afforded  by  the  Second  International  Brewers’  Con¬ 
gress  which  will  meet  in  Chicago  in  October,  1911. 
On  this  occasion,  which  will  be  coupled  with  an 
International  Barley  and  Hop  Exhibit  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition  of  Brewing"  Machinery,  Materials  and 
Products,  there  will  be  held  the  annual  conventions 
of  all  the  national  organizations  of  the  brewing"  trade, 
and  all  the  people  interested  in  such  a  hearing  will 
be  present.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
the  leading  brewers  and  brewery  scientists  from 
Europe,  whose  opinions  it  might  be  valuable  for  the 
Board  of  Eood  and  Drug  Inspection  to  obtain.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  most  of  them  would  gladly  accept 
an  invitation  to  give  their  opinions  to  the  Board.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Board  would  ever  have  so  favor¬ 
able  an  opportunity  to  gather  together  the  opinions 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  brewing  industry  and  scien¬ 
tists  connected  with  it,  as  would  be  afforded  by  this 
International  Brewers’  Congress.  The  fact  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  is  the  Honorary  President  of  this  Inter¬ 
national  Brewers’  Congress  would  make  it  appear 
quite  natural  that  such  a  session  of  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  be  held  at  that  particular  time. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  inquire  into  the  objects 
of  having  a  hearing  on  this  question.  A  number  of 
hearings  were  held  by  the  former  Standards  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  have  since  been  declared  to  have  been  with¬ 
out  authority  of  law.  Technically,  those  hearings  have 
no  standing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In¬ 
spection  as  a  guide  for  the  discussion  at  the  hearing 
July  31  next  were  quite  thoroughly  thrqsh.ed  out,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Board  will  learn  anything  new  on 
any  important  line  of  investigation  that  was  not  fully 
cleared  up  at  those  unofficial  hearings.  Whither  has 
the  attitude  of  the  brewing  industry  changed  since  that 
time?  For  that  reason  the  position  taken  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  brewing  industry  at  that  time  is  of 
interest  at  present.  It  may  be  taken  today  qs  the  view 
of  the  brewing  industy  in  general. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  hearings  on 
'‘Beer  Standards”  that  have  been  held  since  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  was 
the  one  held  February  5,  1908,  in  Chicago.  This  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Food  Standards, 
representing  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  and  the  Association  of  State  an(l  National 
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Food  awl  INary  Departments.  The  membership  of 
the  Joint  Committee  at  that  time  was  as  follows; 
Representing  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists:  Wm.  Frear,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman;  E. 

H.  Jenkins,  Connecticut,  Secretary;  H.  W.  Wiley, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;,M.  A.  Scovell,  Kentucky;  H.  A. 
Weber,  Ohio;  representing  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  :  Richard 
Fisher,  Wisconsin,  Vice-Chairman  ;  H.  E.  Barnhard, 
Indiana  ;  Fdton  Fulmer,  Washington  ;  also  Drs.  Jen¬ 
kins  and  Scovell.  All  the  members  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  were  present  except  Dr.  Wiley. 

A  number  of  practical  tests  were  made  at  that  time 
at  the  Wahl-Henius  Institute  of  Fermentology  to 
show  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  the  influences 
of  various  ingredients  and  brewing  methods  on  the 
finished  product.  At  the  hearing  there  appeared  a 
committee  representing  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Association.  The  committee  was  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Louis  B.  Schram,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  chairman; 
Arthur  A.  Alley,  Boston;  A.  J.  Huepfel,  New  York; 
Dr.  Frank  Kremer,  Milwaukee;  Wm.  H.  Rehm,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Dr.  Carl  Robitschek,  New  York;  Dr.  A.  J. 
Schedler,  Milwaukee ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Siebel,  Chicago ;  Jos. 
Theurer,  Chicago;  Dr.  Robert  Wahl,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Francis  Wyatt,  New  York. 

Mr.  Schram,  who  acted  as  Chairman  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  been,  for  many  years.  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Association,  to  which  Committee  all  technical  matters 
coming  before  the  Association  are  referred.  Mr. 
Schram  informed  the  Joint  Committee  at  that  time 
that  this  Committee  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Brewers’  Association,  representing 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  tlie  American 
brewers,  and  that,  therefore,  the  views  that  would 
be  expressed  by  them  should  be  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  views  of  the  brewing  industry  of  the 
country.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
brewers  had  been,  for  many  years,  active  in  trying 
to  secure  legislation  for  pure  food,  having  taken  part 
in  all  the  pure  food  congresses  which  carried  on  the 
agitation  that  led  finally  to  the  enactment  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906.  He  assured  the 
Committee  that  the  brewers  were  anxious  to  extend 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  Standards  Committee  in 
arriving  at  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  case,  and 
that  the  brewing  trade  was  quite  as  solicitous  about 
the  public  health  as  the  Standards  Committee  could  be, 
realizing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  brewing  industry 
depended  upon  its  ability  to  put  out  a  wholesome 
product. 

The  Standards  Committee  at  that  time  submitted  the 
following  tentative  standards : 

I.  Malt  liquor  is  a  beverage  made  by  the  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation  of  an  infusion,  in  potable  water,  of  barley-malt  and 
hops,  with  or  without  unmalted  cereals. 

2.  Beer  is  a  malt  liquor  produced  by  bottle  fermentation 
and  contains,  in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  centirrieters,  at  20 
degrees  C.,  not  less  than  five  (5)  grams  of  extractive  matter 
and  sixteen  one  hundredths  (0.16)  gram  of  ash,  chiefly  po¬ 
tassium  phosphate,  and  not  less  than  two  and  twenty-five 
hundredths  (2.25)  grams  of  alcohol. 

3.  Lager  beer,  stored  beer,  is  beer  which  has  been  stored 
in  casks  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months,  and  contains, 
in  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  -centimeters,  at  20  degrees  C, 
not  less  than  (5)  grams  of  extractive  matters  and  sixteen 
one-hundredths  (0.16)  gram  of  ash,  ,  chiefly  potassium  phos¬ 
phate,  and  not  less  than  two  and  fifty  one-hundredths  (2.50) 
grams  of  alcohol. 

4.  Malt  beer  is  beer  made  of  an  infusion  in  potable  water, 
of  barley  malt  and  hops,  and  contains,  in  one  hundred  (100) 


cubic  centimeters,  at  20  degrees  C.,  not  less  than  five  (5) 
grams  of  extractive  matte^  not  less  than  two-tenths  (0.2) 
gram  or  ash,  chiefly  potassium  phosphate,  nor  less  than  two 
and  twenty-five  hundredths  (2,25)  grams  of  alcohol,  nor  less 
than  four-tenths  (0.4)  gram  of  crude  protein  (nitrogenx6.25). 

o.  Ale  is  a  malt  liquor  produced  by  top  fermentation  and 
contains  in  one  hundred  (1:00)  cubic  centimeters,  at  ,20  de¬ 
grees  C.,  not  less  than  two  and  seventy-five  hundredths  (2.75) 
g'rmns  of  alcohol  or  less  than  five  (5)  grams  of  extract. 

6.  Porter  and  stout  are  varieties  of  ale  colored  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  highly  roasted  malt  to  the  infusion. 

The  principal  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Brewers’ 
Committee  was  made  b}^  Dr.  R.  Wahl,  who  criticised 
the  tentative  standards  and  then  submitted,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association,  a  brief 
uniform  standard. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  brewing  industry 
with  respect  to  the  tentative  standards  submitted  by 
the  Standards  Committee  may  be  stated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

According  to  the  reasoning  of  the  late  Solicitor- 
General  Bowers  in  the  whisky  decision,  which  was 
approved  by  the  President,  the  primary  object  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  to  assure  the  consumer  that 
he  shall  get  what  he  buys.  The  important  consideration 
is  not  the  chemical  composition  of  the  product  but 
rather  those  qualities  of  taste,  aroma,  appearance  and 
stability  which,  in  the  popular  mind,  are  connected 
with  the  idea  of  beer.  The  tentative  standards  do  not 
relate  principally  to  these  properties  but  rather  to 
certain  preconceived  ideas  largely  based  upon  anti¬ 
quated  methods  of  production  which  do  not  take  ac¬ 
count  of  modern  methods  of  production,  distribution 
and  consumption. 

The  uniform  standard  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Committee  representing  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Association  reads  as  follows : 

Beer  (lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  stout,  weissbeer),  is  a  bever¬ 
age  made  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  an  infusion  in 
potable  water  of  barley-malt  and  hops,  with  or  without  other 
unmalted  cereals  or  products  from  cereals.  It  is  produced 
by  alcoholic  fermentation  from  original  wort  (prior  to  the 
addition  of  yeast)  containing  in  100  grams  not  less  than  ten 
(10)  grams  of  extract. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  standard  does  not  make  a 
special  class  for  malt  beer,  nor  does  it  differentiate  as 
to  the  system  of  fermentation,  whether  top  or  bottom. 

American  beers  have  been  largely  modeled  after 
the  recognized  leading  types  of  the  old  world,  namely 
the  Bavarian  and  Bohemian  types  for  lager  beer  and 
the  leading  British  ales,  like  those  of  Burton-on-Trent 
for  example,  for  top  fermentation  beers. 

It  happens,  however,  that  conditions  in  America 
are  not  precisely  the  same  as  in  Europe.  The  materials 
at  hand  for  beer  production  differ  in  composition  from 
the  European.  Besides,  improvement  in  methods  of 
production  as  well  as  a  gradual  change  in  the  public 
taste  call  lor  differentiation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  most  celebrated  brands 
of  Bavarian  and  Bohemian  beers  as  well  as  Burton 
ales,  do  not  conform  to  the  tentative  standards  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Standards  Committee  in  regard  to  com¬ 
position  and  storage.  The  adoption  of  such  a  stand¬ 
ard,  therefore,  would  exclude  from  the  American  mar¬ 
ket,  and  therefore  brand  as  inferior  under  our  stand¬ 
ards,  the  most  celebrated  beers  of  the  world.  While 
the  American  brewer  does  not  make  a  fight  in  favor 
of  the  importation  of  European  beers  he,  at  the  same 
time,  points  to  the  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  a 
standard  which  would  exclude  the  leading  products  of 
the  world  from,  the  American  market.  Under  such 
a  standard  it  would  follow  that  if  an  American  brew- 
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ery  produced  beers  similar  to  the  celebrated  European 
brands  mentioned  it  could  not  sell  them  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  without  violating  the  tentative  standards 
worked  out  by  the  Committee, 

It  is  not  necessary  in  an  article  of  this  sort  to  go 
into  a  minute  analysis  of  this  question  with  regard  to 
the  extract  content,  the  percentage  of  albumen,  of 
potassium  phosphate,  etc.,  the  analytical  data  all  bear¬ 
ing  out  the  above  statement. 

Neither  should  there  be  any  requirements  in  the 
standard  as  to  period  of  storage  of  beer.  The  idea 
that  three  months  storage  is  required  is  based  upon 
antiquated  conditions  existing  before  the  general  in¬ 
troduction  of  artificial  refrigeration. 

It  is  the  universal  experience  of  brewers 
who  have  tried  the  experiment,  that  all-malt 
beers  are  not  relished  by  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  as  much  as  beers  made  with  adjuncts.  The 
American  taste  is  decidedly  different  from  the 
European.  In  Bavaria  where  all-malt  beers  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law — merely,  however,  for  the  protection 
of  the  domestic  barley  grower — ^the  people  look  upon 
beer  not  merely  as  a  beverage  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  food.  In  the  United  States,  however,  beer 
is  regarded  and  used  as  a  beverage.  The  American 
does  not  drink  beer  because  he  is  hungry,  he  drinks 
beer  because  he  is  thirsty  and  because  he  wants  a  relish 
that  appeals  to  the  taste  and  the  smell.  A  similar  tenden¬ 
cy  is  observed  in  Europe.  Beers  of  the  Bohemian  type, 
that  is  to  say,  pale  in  color  and  with  less  body,  are 
becoming  more  popular  even  in  Bavaria,  and  the 
brewers  of  England  note  an  increasing  drift  of  public 
taste  toward  lighter  ales,  lighter  in  body  and  in  alco¬ 
hol  content.  None  of  these  countries  have  gone  as 
far  in  that  direction  as  the  United  States.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  beer  drinker  looks  upon  beer  more  in  the  light 
of  that  definition  of  a  beverage  which  was  given  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection,  in  .  his  book  on  “Foods  and 
Their  Adulteration,”  where  he  says ; 

“Beverages  are  those  liquid  food  products  which  are  more 
valued  for  their  taste  and  flavor  than  actual  nutritive  value.” 

The  brewers,  therefore,  consider  it  to  be  unjust 
and  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  actual  conditions  to 
create  a  special  class  for  malt  beers  and  thereby  im¬ 
pliedly  stamp  these  beers  as  superior  to  ordinary  beers 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  taste  has  already 
settled  the  superiority  of  a  beer  with  less  body,  as  far 
as  the  general  taste  is  concerned. 

The  American  brewer  finds  that  the  pale,  lighter 
bodied  beers  of  the  Bohemian  type  are  really  more 
difficult  to  produce  than  the  heavier  ones  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  type.  By  the  employment  of  about  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  unmalted  cereals  in  addition  to  barley  malt, 
such  as  the  various  corn  products  and  rice,  he  is  able 
to  reduce  the  large  percentage  of  albumen  which  is 
contained  in  American  barleys,  while  at  the  same  time 
utilizing  the  ferment  which  that  barley  contains  for 
the  conversion  of  the  starch  supplied  by  the  corn 
products  or  rice.  If  the  tentative  standards  of  the 
Committee  were  to  prevail  the  American  brewer 
would  -find  himself  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being 
obliged  to  put  on  the  market  a  product  for  which  he 
knows  the  public  has  no  taste. 

With  regard  to  the  requirement  of  long  storage, 
this^  does’  not  necessarily  improve  the ,  quality  but  on 
the  contrary  exposes  the  beer  to  danger  by  the  growth 
of  microbes  whose  activity  is  stimulated  when  the 
yeast  has  settled  out.  The  lighter  beers  of  the 
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Bohemian  type  are  not  stored  in  the  Bohemian  brew¬ 
eries  as  long  as  the  heavier  beers  in  the  Bavarian 
breweries. 

All  that  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  ales  as  to 
beers.  The  requirements  of  the  tentative  standards 
would  oblige  the  brewers  to  prepare  a  product  with 
a  high  percentage  of  extract  and  alcohol,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  public  taste. 

To  exclude  the  use  of  corn  products  or  rice  from 
the  production  of  beer  would  be  to  create  afl  offense  of 
which  proof  could  not  be  established  because  there  is 
no  way  of  telling,  by  chemical  analysis,  whether  a  beer 
has  been  produced  from  a  low-albumen  barley  malt 
without  adjuncts  or  from  a  high-albumen  barley  malt 
with  an  addition  of  30  to  40  per  cent  of  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts. 

It  is  known  that  beers  in  this  country  are  consumed 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  in  Europe.  In  fact, 
many  people  drink  their  beer  ice  cold.  This  places 
on  the  American  brewer  a  difficult}^  with  which  the 
European  brewer  is  not  called  upon  to  contend.  The 
appearance  of  beer  and  its  stability  become  of  far 
greater  importance  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place, 
the  American  is  more  critical  of  the  appearance  or 
brilliancy  of  beer  and  is  repelled  by  its  appearance  if 
muddy.  The  low  temperature  is  hostile  to  the  clarity 
of  the  beverage  and  thus,  while  called  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  clearer  beer  than  the  European,  the  American 
brewer  is  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  meet  a  condition 
of  consumption,  that  is  to  say,  low  temperature, 
which  makes  the  keeping  of  such  a  beer  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  These  conditions  call  for  special  materials  and 
methods.  American  barley  has  a  greater  peptonizing 
strength  than  the  European  and  is,  therefore,  able  to 
reduce  the  albumens  to  a  greater  degree.  The  amount 
of  coabulable  albumen  in  the  finished  beer,  where  un¬ 
malted  adjuncts  are  used  together  with  barley  malt, 
is  thus  considerably  lessened,  and  as  these  albumens 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  haziness  of  beer  when 
chilled,  it  is  evident  that  a  beer  made  from  American 
barley  malt  with  unmalted  cereal  adjuncts  is  more 
lil.<ly  to  preserve  that  attractive  brilliant  appearance 
which  the  consumer  values  highly.  It  is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  brewers  use  starch  sugars,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  what  is  known  as  sugar  kraeusen. 
Before  the  beer  is  put  on  the  market,  that  is  to  say, 
after  it  has  become  still  by  storage,  it  is  given  fresh 
life  by  the  addition  of  a  young  fermentation.  If  this 
fermentation  is  taken  from  an  all-malt  wort  it  will 
introduce  a  fresh  lot  of  coagulable  albumen  and 
thereby  increase  the  probability  of  haziness  when 
chilled.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  great  many  breweries,  to  utilize  a  solution 
of  sugar  which  can  be  introduced  in  the  still  beer 
before  it  is  marketed,  imparting  to  it  fresh  life  or  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  without  endangering  its  appearance  or 
stability  and  without  impairing  the  taste,  aroma  and 
sparkle,  or  its  wholesomeness. 

The  British  Beer  Materials  Committee  which  sub¬ 
mitted  an  exhaustive  report  to  Parliament  in  March, 
1899,  said: 

“Broadly  speaking,  the  main  object  of  the  transformations 
which  the  barley  grain — and  the  extract  derived  therefrom — 
undergo  in  the  malt  house,  the  mash  tub  and  the  ferment¬ 
ing  vessel  is  first  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
fermentable  sugar,  and  next  to  convert  the  sugar  in  part  into 
alcohol.  At  the  same  time  certain  by-products  of  the  barley 
grain,  which  do  not  undergo  the  same  transformations,  are 
carried  along,  into  the  beer.  Apart  from  such  by-products 
the  character  of  the  finished  article  is  not  altered  by  the  use 
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of  some  other  starchy  grain  long-side  of  malted  barley,  or 
by  the  addition  to  the  wort  of  sugar  more  or  less  similar  to 
the  saccharine  matter  yielded  by  malt.” 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  laid 
down  in  these  words ; 

“Passing  from  these  preliminary  observations  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  expressly  put  before  us,  we  have  to  report  that,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  are  deleterious,  at  all  events  in  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  actually  employed.  We  believe 
that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  any,  are  so  infrequent  and 
unimportant  that  legislation  is  not  required  to  deal  with  them. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  materials  of  normal  quality — any  ma¬ 
terials  (not  least  barley  malt)  may  be  unwholesome  if  they 
are  bad  in  quality.” 

The  uniform  standard  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Brewers’  Association  says  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  definition  of  beer  and  the  establishing  of  a 
standard.  Strictly  speaking,  anything  beyond  this 
brief  standard  would  go  to  questions  of  quality,  which 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  to  determine  but  which  depend  upon  the 
taste  and  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  consumer  is  not  deceived  as  to  the 
character  of  the  product  and  that  no  unwholesome 
and  deleterious  substances  are  added  to  the  product  or 
employed  in  its  production. 


WILEY’S  DISMISSAL  RECOMMENDED. 

An  Associated  Press  telegram  from  Washington, 
under  date  of  July  13,  says: 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  condemned  by  a 
Committee  on  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  recommendation  to  President  Taft  that  he  “be  per¬ 
mitted  to  resign.”  In  an  opinion  on  the  case,  submitted  to 
the  president,  Attorney-General  Wickersham  recommends 
approval  of  the  committee’s  action. 

It  is  charged  against  Dr.  Wiley  that  he  permitted  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  be  made  with  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  a  recognized 
pharmacognosist  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for 
compensation  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  law.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  arrangement  was  to  put  Dr.  Rusby  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  department  at  $1,600  a  year  as  an  employe  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  chemistry,  an  agreement  being  made  with  him  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  perform  only  such  service  as  this 
salary  would  cover  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  day  for  laboratory 
investigations  and  $50  a  day  for  attendance  in  court.  .  At¬ 
torney-General  Wickersham  held  that  the  law  permitted  the 
payment  of  only  $9  a  day,  this  being  increased  later  to  $11 
a  day. 

With  the  suggestion  that  Dr.  Wiley,  because  of  these  al¬ 
leged  irregularities  in  the  employment  of  Dr.  Rusby,.  have 
an  opportunity  to  resign,  the  committee  on  personnel  and 
the  attorney-general  have  recommended  the  dismissal  of 
Dr.  Rusby  and  the  reduction  of  Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  chief  of 
the  division  of  drugs  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
committee  further  recommends  that  Dr.  W.  D.,  Bigelow,  as¬ 
sistant^  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry,  also  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  resign. 

President  Taft  has  not  indicated  what  action  he  will  take 
in  the.  case.  The  scandal  has  just  become  public,  although 
the  investigation  was  begun  last  March.  Attorney^General 
Wickersham’s  recommendations  in  the  case  bear  date  of  May 
13. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  the  attorney-general  said : 
“The  evidence  submitted  by  the  committee  on  personnel 
clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kebler  and  Dr.  Bige¬ 
low  entered  a  scheme  to  which  Dr.  Wiley  lent  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  assistance  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Rus¬ 
by  at  the  rate  of  $1,600  a  year  under  an  express  agreement 
with  him  that  he  was  to  do  no  more  work  under  this  ap¬ 
pointment  than  would  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  day  of 
seven  and  one-half  hours  when  engaged  in  laboratory  work, 
and  $50  a  day  when  engaged  in  court.  The  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  these  gentlemen  resorted  to  a  scheme  to  create  an 
appearance  of  compliance  with  the  law,  while  at  the  same 
time  distinctly  agreeing  not  to  comply  with  it. 

“Such  an  agreement  certainly  merits  condign  punishment, 
and  because  of  the  facts  set  forth  I  recommend  the  approval 


by  you  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

In  connection  with  this  news  story  it  is  stated  that 
Secretary  Wilson  has  refused  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  asking  his  subordinate  to  resign,  and  has 
passed  the  matter  up  to  President  Taft.  Unofficially  it 
is  learned  that  Dr.  Wiley  will  refuse  to  resign  and  will 
fight  any  attempt  to  remove  him.  These  two  state¬ 
ments  accurately  represent  the  attitude  of  these  two 
gentlemen — the  secretary  forbearing  and  Dr.  Wiley 
bold  and  blustering  in  the  face  of  a  report  convicting 
him  of  a  serious  impropriety. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  present  charges  is  the 
story  that  President  Taft  has  submitted  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham’s  report  to  Dr.  Wiley,  It 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  general  public  to 
know  why  this  was  done.  The  criminal  in  the  dock 
would  welcome  a  chance  to  decide  his  own  case. 
One  is  irresistably  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  the 
newly-elected  justice  of  the  peace.  ‘T  move  the 
prisoner  be  discharged,”  said  the  attorney  for  a  man 
charged  with  larceny.  “Second  the  motion,”  said 
the  prisoner.  “All  in  favor  say  aye,”  said  the  court. 
Whereupon  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  both  voted 
aye,  and  as  no  one  voted  no  but  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  the  motion  was  carried  and  the  accused 
was  duly  discharged.  Does  President  Taft  mean 
to  give  Dr.  Wiley  the  privilege  of  deciding  On  his 
own  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  him?  Will  he  be  let  off  with  a 
warning  not  to  do  it  again?  Does  the  President 
fear  to  go  through  another  Pinchot  case?  Dr.  Wiley 
is  capable  of  stirring  up  a  “scandal” — he  is  capable, 
if  his  record  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  criterion,  of  any¬ 
thing.  To  the  ordinary  observer  the  vacillating 
method  of  President  Taft,  his  hesitancy  .to  a.ct 
promptly  on  his  Attorney  General’s  report,  puts  hinj.. 
in  a  very  poor  position.  Wiley  is  convicted  and  hi^-' 
dismissal  recommended.  The  issue  is  placed  fairly 
before  the  executive.  What  happens?  The  matter 
is  referred  to  the  convicted  man,  and  he  is  told  in 
effect,  “If  you  can  give  any  reasonable  explanation 
of  your  act,  it  will  be  all  right.” 

The  charges  just  brought  to  light  represent  but  one 
phase  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  administration  of  his  duties. 
There  are  other  matters  of  quite  as  serious  a  nature 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  to  light  if  the 
present  charges  do  not  result  in  squelching  the  ram¬ 
pant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Over  four 
years  ago  the  American  Food  Journal  advocated  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Wiley.  It  rhust  have  occurred  to  our 
readers  that  we  had  evidence  of  a  character  to  war¬ 
rant  such  action,  the  publication  of  which  might  sub¬ 
ject  us  to  the  annoyance  of  an  action  for  libel.  Such 
is  the  fact,  and  we  are  ready  to  produce  it  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  proper  authorities  whenever  desired. 
Some  hint  of  this  evidence  is  conveyed  in  an  open 
letter  to  Dr.  Wiley,  published  in  the  American  Food 
Journal  of  May,  1906,  which  was  never  answered. 


COLORADO’S  NEW  COMMISSIONER. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Colorado  Leg¬ 
islature,  George  T.  Bradley  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Wilbur  F.  Cannon  as  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Bradley  has  been  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee  of  Colorado,  and 
has  a  clean  record  in  politics.  His  executive  abil¬ 
ity  is  recognized  in  his  appointment  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  position. 
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AS  TO  SACCHARIN. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  certain  historic  disaster  to  the 
American  navy,  the  commander  of  a  battleship  which 
had  been  wrecked  in  hostile  waters  by  an  explosion, 
and  the  majority  of  whose  crew  had  been  killed  with- 
out  warning,  asked  that  public  opinion  be  suspended. 
It  is  on  record  that  public  opinion  became  immediately 
frenzied  and  a  war  was  precipitated.  Some  such 
warning  ought  to  be  issued  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  on 
saccharin.  The  decision  fell  with  hardly  any  warning 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  Public  opinion  naturally  was  to 
the  effect  that  some  good  ground  existed  for  the  de¬ 
cision  and  saccharin  has  been  immediately  branded  as 
a  virulent  poison,  despite  that  it  has  been  in  use  for 
thirty-three  years  as  an  ingredient  in  food  products, 
and  so  far  as  known  no  one  has  been  seriously 
harmed  by  its  use  under  ordinary  conditions.  Sac¬ 
charin  incidentally  has  a  decided  medicinal  value  in 
diabetic  cases,  where  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  patient  inhibits  the  use  of  sugar. 

It  is  a  tribute  tO'  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  that  its  decision 
was  accepted  off"-hand  by  the  public.  It  is  likewise  a 
tribute  to  the  high  standing  and  authority  of  the 
Referee  Board  of  Scientific  Experts,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
port  upon  which  the  decision  was  based  is  attributed, 
that  its  stated  dictum  was  accepted  without  question. 
The  general  public  has  formed  a  high  opinion  of  these 
two  bodies,  in  which  The  American  Food  Journal 
shares.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Referee  Board’s 
report  was  not  made  public  at  the  time  of  the  decision, 
and  it  will  not  be  available  for  general  public  exam¬ 
ination  for  some  weeks  to  come.  In  view  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  wrong  conclusion  may  have  been 
reached  from  a  perfectly  accurate  premise — which 
happens  so  frequently  in  ordinary  life  that  it  occa¬ 
sions  no  comment — it  is  conceivable  that,  inasmuch  as 
'the  demands  of  certain  manufacturers  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  decision  be  delayed  occasioned  no  offense 
to  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  and  was 
in  fact  readily  granted,  a  suggestion  that  public  and 
official  opinion  be  likewise  suspended  ought  to  occa¬ 
sion  no  fear  that  the  decision  is  about  to  fall  under 
criticism  for  unfairness  or  as  carrying-  the  intention 
of  deliberate  injury  to  an  established  business  for  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  another  business. 

The  business  aspect  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
decision  should  not  be  given  to  great  attention  in  any 
consideration  of  the  subject.  No  extraneous  fact 
should  confuse  the  main  issue  of  the  harmlessuess  or 
harmfulness  of  saccharin.  A  considerable  influence 
in  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  decision  is 
the  possibility  of  an  error  having  been  made,  as  well 
as  the  more  or  less  persistent  urging  of  business 
rights.  In  this  case  the  business  question  should  not 
be  used  to  cloud  the  issue,  and  the  issue  should  not  be 
finally  decided  until  the  report  of  the  Referee  Board 
has  been  published.  This  publication  will  take  place 
shortly  before  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  in 
Duluth.  The  assembled  commissioners  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  there.  The  action  of. 
this  body  upon  several  notable  occasions  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  final  by  the  authorities,  and  it  would  not 
be  improper  for  them  to  be  given  the  opportunity  at 
least  of  debating  the  subject  of  saccharin. 

In  the  meantime,  to  escape  the  possibility  of  being 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  later  on,  would  it 


not  be  well  if  no  state  department  placed  itself  on 
record  on  the  saccharin  question  until  after  the  con^ 
vention  at  least 

Much  misinformation  has  been  given  readers  of  the 
daily  press  on  some  phases  of  the  treatment  of  sac- 
charin  in  other  countries,  and  Germany,  a  country^ 
where  great  advances  in  food  legislation  have  been 
made,  is  instanced  frequently  as  having  prohibited  the 
use  of  saccharin  in  food  for  reasons  of  health.  The 
fact  is  otherwise.  Germany  prohibited  the  genera! 
use  of  saccharin  because  its  widespread  consumption 
reduced  the  government’s  revenue  from  the  tax  on 
sugar.  The  owners  of  factories  producing  the  sub¬ 
stance  were  fully  reimbursed  for  all  losses  sustained. 
It  was  never  urged  in  Germany  that  saccharin  was  un¬ 
healthful  or  poisonous  in  the  quantities  ordinarily 
used.  Such  arguments  could  be  readily  used  to  stop- 
the  use  of  a  great  number  of  flavoring  extracts,  into 
which  class  saccharin  naturally  falls. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FOOD  LAW. 

In  a  recent  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the  revision 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  is  impelled,  arguing  upon  the 
necessity  for  amending  Section  8  so  that  such  cases  as 
the  Johnson  case,  recently  decided  adversely  to  the 
contentions  of  the  government  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  may  be  covered  in  such  a  manner  that 
users  of  patent  medicines  may  not  be  defrauded,  to- 
give  utterance  to  the  following: 

Among  the  topics  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with  are  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  requirements  as  to  the  marking  of  weights  and’ 
measures  on  “package  goods,”  the  conditions  under  which  the 
derivatives  of  various  poisons  are  to  be  marked  as  such,  and 
the  question  of  curative  claims.  It  is  probable  that  definite- 
legal  regulations  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  pre¬ 
servatives  are  to  be  employed  would  be  advantageous.  At 
many  other  points  where  experience  has  shown  the  need  of 
specific  legislation  likewise  action  may  well  be  taken. 

In  other  words,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  while¬ 
asking  that  amendments  be  made  to  the  misbranding 
clause  of  the  law,  is  suggesting  an  amendment  cover¬ 
ing  the  use  of  preservatives  that  would  open  the  door 
to  a  rank  abuse  of  the  legislative  function.  The  gen¬ 
eral  terms  of  the  food  law  have  hitherto  acted  as  a 
partial  protection  to  manufacturers.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  is  not  sufficiently  ingenuous  in  its  argu¬ 
ment  to  conceal  what  is  really  intended,  or  escape  the- 
suspicion  that  it  is  guided  in  its  views  on  food  mat¬ 
ters  by  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  Dr.  Wiley. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  pointed  out 
heretofore  a  number  of  good  reasons  why  food  stand¬ 
ards  should  not  be  incorporated  in  any  law  seeking- 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  in  foods.  These  rea¬ 
sons  were  sufficiently  cogent  with  Congress  in  1906- 
to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  such  standards  in  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  However  cleverly  it 
may  be  argued  that  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  certain 
specific  preservatives  would  not  come  under  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  setting  up  specific  food  standards,  such  a  pro¬ 
hibition  would-  have  the  dangerous  feature  of  opening 
the  door  to  such  legislation,  and  then  we  may  bid’ 
good-by  to  fairness  and  consistency  in  the  treatment 
of  manufacturers. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict,  of  course,  whether  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  liberal  or  rigid  in  the  treatment  of 
such  a  question  if  it  were  called  upon  to  act.  But  it  is 
a  safe  prediction  to  say  that  if  the  proposal  were  made 
and  a  bill  of  specifications  were  introduced,  we  would! 
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see  a  return  of  the  unsettled  and  indefensible  condi¬ 
tions  that  followed  the  first  enforcement  of  the  food 
law  and  the  struggles  of  the  Wiley  cohorts  to  estab¬ 
lish  first  the  illegal  food  standards  commission  and 
later  all  the  measures  used  to  harass  food  manufac¬ 
turers,  that  have  resulted  in  no  general  public  benefit 
but  have  served  only  to  enable  persons  with  a  little 
brief  authority  to  cover  themselves  with  odium. 

The  Referee  Board  of  Scientific  Experts,  called  into 
existence  to  settle  just  such  questions  as  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  seems  to  believe  require 
legislative  action  to  settle,  has  acted  with  such  wis¬ 
dom  as  to  place  those  who  would  have  legislation  in¬ 
stead  of  its  services,  in  the  position  of  public  enemies. 


WHAT  SECRETARY  WILSON  SAID. 

Slanders  ordinarily  fall  into  the  oubliette  of  time 
of  their  own  weight.  A  palpable  lie  cannot  exist  long 
without  exposure.  So  that  the  friends  of  Secretary 
Wilson  need  not  fear  any  great  injury  on  account  of 
the  misrepresentation  of  his  utterances  at  the  time 
the  saccharin  manufacturers  were  heard  following 
the  promulgation  of  Food  Inspection  Decision  No. 
135.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  hearing 
were  conducive  to  misunderstandings.  The  saccharin 
men  were  exasperated  and  some  acrimony  developed. 
Statements  were  made  involving  the  good  faith  of  the 
Referee  Board  of  Scientific  Experts.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  said  something  in  defense  of  the  Board,  but  in 
spite  of  the  strained  situation  he  did  not  lose  his  head 
so  much  as  to  say  what  is  commonly  reported  in  the 
daily  press — a  distorted  and  garbled  form  of  which 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  has  used  as  a  basis 
of  editorial  attacks  upon  Secretary  Wilson.  The  quo¬ 
tation  generally  circulated  is  to  the  effect :  ‘T  want  you 
to  understand  that  the  Referee  Board  was  organized 
and  put  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  conserying  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers.  You  need  not  fear 
anything  from  the  Referee  Board.”  What  Secretary 
Wilson  actually  said  was  this:  “You  gentlemen  are  to 
understand  that  the  Referee  Board  was  so  organised 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  might  have  a 
safe  hearing.” 

A  slight  difference  in  form  and  a  vast  difference 
in  meaning.  When  the  facts  are  generally  known,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Secretary  Wilson  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  as  always,  Straightforward,  honest  and  clear- 
minded. 


A  GRATIFYING  ATTITUDE. 

The  recent  annual  conventions  of  the  American* 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy,  held  at  about  the  same  time,  the  one 
at  Los  Angeles  and  the  other  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
were  remarkable  in  that  neither  society  concerned 
itself  with  questions  outside  the  practice  of  medicine. 
These  two  organizations  represent  two  great  bodies  of 
regular  schools  of  medical  practitioners.  Hitherto 
neither  has  hesitated  to  take  a  stand  on  certain  con¬ 
troversies  that  could  not  be,  otherwise  than  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  regarded  as 
falling  within  the  purview  of  their  interests  or  duties 
to  humanity.  The  unwillingness  to  longer  engage  in 
these  controversies,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  reso¬ 
lutions  on  certain  subjects  in  their  proceedings,  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  admittedly  great  influence  of 
these  bodies  will  not  be  used  to  forward  improper 
political  or  other  projects. 


DEATH  OF  HOWARD  V.  FROST. 

Howard  V.  Frost,  who  was  born  in  Arlington, 
near  Boston,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago, 
July  I,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  He  was  married 
eight  months  before  he  died.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  of  Boston,  and  an 
instructor  there  for  three  years. 

Dr.  Frost  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Stevens 
Institute  for  a  few  years ;  after  that  going  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  taking  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  He  returned  to 
the  Institute  of  Technology  and  received  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree.  Afterward  he  was  head  chemist  of  a 
sugar  refinery  in  Louisiana;  then  head  chemist  of 
Swift  &  Company  for  some  time,  and  four  or  five 
years  with  the  Anglo-American  Company,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  He  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  Armour  Institute  for  a  year  or  two. 
Following  this  he  was  with  the  appraisers  stores  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  laboratory  in  Chicago,  the  last  position  he  held,, 
taking  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FEED  CONTROL 
OFFICIALS. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Feed  Control  Officials  of  the  United  States  will  be 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  17th  and  i8th. 
The  program  and  headquarters  of  the  meeting  will 
be  announced  later.  The  subject  of  definitions  will 
be  the  principal  question  for  consideration. 

The  officials  of  the  Association  are  desirous  of  as 
large  attendance  as  possible  of  all  manufacturers, 
dealers,  consumers  and  officials  who  are  interested 
in  the  Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs’  question. 

FLOYD  W.  ROBISON  TAKES  COMMERCIAL 

POSITION. 

The  Detroit  Testing  Laboratory  announces  the 
establishment  of  a  dairy  and  food  department,  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  Floyd  W.  Robison,  for  six  years 
head  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Food  and  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  of  Michigan,  in  which  position  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Fern  L.  Shannon.  Those  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Robison’s  skill  will  be  assured  that  any  work  he 
undertakes  will  be  well  done. 


PURE  FOOD  AND  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

NAMED. 

George  B.  Wasson  of  Boston,  President  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  nine  standing 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year; 

Theodore  F.  Whitmarsh  (chairman),  Francis  H.  Leggett 
&  Co.,  New  York  city;  Fred  R.  Drake,  Drake  &  Co.,  Easton, 
Pa.;  Douglas  H.  Bethard,  Jobst,  Bethard  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.; 
Walter  T.  Chandler,  Franklin  Mac  Veagh  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

Ill. - 

QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY  BUYS  PLANT. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  has 
bought  the  Great  Western  cereal  mills  at  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  and 
Joliet,  Ill.,  together  with  trade  rights  in  Mother’s  Oats.  The 
Great  Western  retains  its  properties  at  Akron,  O.,  Muscatine, 
la.,  and  Nebraska  City,  Neb.  Joy  Morton,  president  of  the 
Great  Western,  explained  the  transaction  as  follows : 

“The  Great  Western  Cereal  Company  has  had  no  working- 
capital  for  several  years.  Its  business  has  not  been  profit¬ 
able.  Under  the  conditions  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  dispose  of  part  of  its  property.  This  has  now  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  manner  which  safeguards  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  the  interest  of  the  Great  Western  Cereal  Company.  Just 
what  its  future  operations  are  to  be  will  depend  upon  the 
action  of  its  stockholders.” 
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CHICAGO’S  NEW  HEALTH  COMMISSIONER. 

Dr.  George  Bright  Young,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  marine  hospital  in  Chicago,  has  been  made  Chicago’s 
Health  Commissioner  by  Mayor  Harrison.  Dr.  Young’s  abili¬ 
ty  will  assure  the  second  city  of  the  United  States  an  able 
administration  of  its  Health  Department.  The  appointment  is 
regarded  as  entirely  non-partisan. 

Dr.  Young  has  been  in  the  public  health  and  marine  hospital 
service  since  1889.  He  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  May 
12,  1860,  the  son  of  George  Bright  Young  and  Ann  Tweed 
Rogers  Young.  BTis  father  was  for  forty  years  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Price  Current  and  Commercial  Advertiser.  In 
1870  the  family  moved  to  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  there  the 
son  received  his  early  collegiate  education  in  the  state  uni¬ 
versity. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland  with  a 
medical  degree  in  1887,  practiced  medicine  for  a  year,  was  on 


DR.  GEORGE  B.  YOUNG, 

New  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Chicapo. 


the  staff  of  the  New  York  City  Insane  Hospital  another  year, 
and  then  became  an  interne  at  the  New  York  Marine  Hospi¬ 
tal,  receiving  his  commission  in  1890.  Since  that  time  he.  has 
served  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cairo,  Ill.;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  New  York  city; 
Key  West,  Fla.;  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Chicago.  For  three 
years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  United  States  quarantine  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  Delaware  breakwater.  In  addition  .he  has  been 
assigned  to  laboratory  and  other  special  work  at  Washington 
during  different  periods. 

He  spent  a  year  in  special  governmental  work,  guarding  the 
country  from  the  importation  of  cholera  from  Italian  ports, 
having  charge  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  headquarters 
at  Naples.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1897  he  had 
charge  of  the  interstate  quarantine  work  in  western  Tennes¬ 
see,  northern  Mississippi,  and  a  part  of  northern  Alabama. 
He  was  ordered  south  for  tire  .s^econd  outbreak  the  following 
year,  but  the  order  was  changed  and  he  was  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  aid  Surgeon  General  Wyman  in  directing  the  work 
from  there. 


In  the  last  yellow  fever  trouble  in  1905  he  was  sent  to  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  big  part  of  the  quaran¬ 
tine  work,  covering  all  the  movements  of  trains,  etc.,  in  all  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  except  the  immediate  gulf  coast  and 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans. 

He  has  represented  the  service  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  both  in  its  councils  on  medical  legislation  and 
medical  education,  and  in  its  house  of  delegates  for  the  last 
four  years.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  water  commission,  of  which  he  now  is  presi¬ 
dent,  apd  under  the  last  administration  was  a  member  of  the 
municipal  milk  commission. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  City  Club’s  committee  on  insect 
pests,  which  is  active  in  the  “swat  the  fly”  movement. 

He  is  an  army  and  navy  member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  the  University  and  Union  League  clubs.  He  is 
vice  president  of  the  Men’s  Club  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  the 
larges^  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

In  1891  he  married  Miss  Ellen  M.  Marshall,  daughter  of 
Col.  J.  M.  Marshall,  former  assistant  quartermaster  general  of 
the  army,  now  retired. 


CANDY  INVESTIGATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  25,  1911. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  has  announced  the 
undertaking  by  the  Food  Bureau  of  a  highly  important  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  subject  of  this  undertaking  is  the  cheaper 
candies,  the  so-called  “penny  goods,”  so  largely  consumed  by 
the  little  folks  and  sold  at  the  little  shops  and  near  the  school 
houses.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  some  alleging  even  that  certain  of  the  chocolates  owe 
their  color  not  to  the  delicious  paste  from  the  cocoa  bean, 
but  to  paint  stuffs  or  ochre;  that  some  of  the  fudges  contain 
arsenic  iii  considerable  amounts,  that  the  bright  hues  that  de¬ 
light  the  eyes  and  fix  the  fancy  of  our  little  tots  are  not  of 
wholesome  vegetable  kinds,  but  are  undesirable  dyes  made 
from  coal  tar  without  due  care  as  to  their  freedom  from 
poisonous  or  unwholesome  by-products,  and  that  talc  or  soap¬ 
stone  is  some  times  used  to  give  weight,  in  place  of  whole¬ 
some  food  materials. 

Parents  are  rightly  concerned  that  their  loved  ones,  too 
young  to  protect  themselves  and  readily  beguiled  by  deceptive 
apparances,  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  not  be  deprived  of  the 
little  luxuries  that  at  once  serve  to  gladden  their  childhood 
days  and  to  afford  valuable  nourishment  to  their  active  little 
bodies,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
injury  in  the  house  of  their  supposed  friend,  the  candy-man. 

It  is  likewise  important  that,  if  these  vague  charges  are  not 
well  founded,  that  the  interests  of  the  confectionery  trade, 
made  up  in  the  main  of  men  of  high  character  who  have  for 
years  organized  to  keep  their  business  free  from  abuses  of 
the  kind  here  mentioned,  shall  be  freed  from  the  shadow  of 
such  unpleasant  suspicions  as  those  above  alluded  to. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Commissioner  has  arranged  for  a 
searching  study  of  the  cheap  candies  sold  in  Pennsylvania. 
For  this  purpose,  about  three  hundrecO  samples  .have  been 
collected,  about  fifty  by  Special  Agent  H.  P.  Cassidy  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  Special  Agent  H.  L. 
Banzhoff  in  thirty-five  cities  and  towns,  and  twenty-five  by 
Special  Agent  C.  C.  LintoSi  in  six  cities  and  towns,  repre¬ 
senting  in  all  about  forty-two  counties  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  purchase  of  these  samples,  full  care  ^as  taken  to 
avoid  duplication,  so  that  the  number  of  brands  represented 
corresponds  closely  to  the  number  of  samples  purchased.  The 
nature  of  the  goods  bought  is-  suggested  by  some  of  the  brand 
names,  such  as  “rain-bow  suckers,  almond  tops,  revolvers, 
hummer  eggs,  cigars,  happy  bunnies,  strawberry  plates,  candy 
bolsters,  candy  sweet  potatoes,  candy  fish,  ice  cream  cups, 
red  jumbos,  lightning  rods,  tootsie  rolls,  flag  suckers,  lime 
barrels,  ball  player  caramels,  log  cabin  kisses.” 

These  samples  have  been  delivered  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  La 
Wall,  of  Philadelphia,  Chemist  to  the  Bureau,  for  complete 
analysis.  When  the  work  is  finished  the  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  bulletin  form  in  order  that  the  public  may  have  full 
information  about  the  nature  of  these  curiously  named  sweets. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  if  the  findings  show  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  bad  practices  above  mentioned,  the  guilty  will 
be  vigorously  prosecuted;  but  if  they  fail  to  appear  upon 
this  extensive  examination,  it  is  hoped  that  parents’  fears 
may  be  allayed,  the  children’s  pleasure  be  no  longer  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  confectioners’  interests  freed  from  unjust  annoy¬ 
ance. 
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INDIANA  LETTER. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Indianapolis^  Ind.,  July  10,  1911. 

The  most  important  movement  in  food  law  activities  in  the 
state  during  the  past  month  has  been  the  wholesale  condemna¬ 
tion  of  food  producing  and  distributing  establishments  in 
this  city,  the  most  important  city  in  the  state.  For  several 
years,  because  of  the  deference  of  the  State  Department  to 
the  City  Health  Board,  the  state  authorities  did  little  work  in 
Indianapolis,  save  during  seasons  when  special  sales  were  on. 
The  conditions  became  so  unbearable,  however,  and  the  com¬ 
plaints  so  numerous  that  the  entire  force  of  field  inspectors 
was  brought  in  from  the  state  and  set  at  work  in  the  city, 
with  the  result  that  more  than  150  establishments  have  been 
condemned  under  the  sanitary  food  producing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  law.  Grocery  stores,  confectioneries,  restaurants,  meat 
markets  and  bakeries  were  chief  among  the  places  condemned, 
although  considerable  work  of  that  kind  was  done  at  the  city 
market,  which  is  maintained  by  the  city  and  leased  to  stall 
holders.  In  the  150  or  more  condemnation  notices  issued,  all 
have  been  complied  with  without  recourse  to  the  courts. 

The  Indiana  egg  situation  is  clearing  up  nicely,  according 
to  reports  made  by  produce  dealers.  Under  the  new  law  any 
person  selling  or  having  in  his  possession  for  sale  any  bad 
eggs  is  liable  to  prosecution.  Dealers,  fearing  prosecution, 
began  candling  eggs  and  buying  “loss  off,”  with  the  result  that 
bad  eggs  offered  for  sale  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
For  a  time  unscrupulous  hucksters  sought  to  have  tlie  farm¬ 
ers  evade  the  law  by  selling  to  such  hucksters,  but  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  afraid  of  the  state  inspectors  and  took  no  chances. 
The  percentage  of  bad  eggs  received  in  the  Indianapolis 
market,  it  is  shown  by  inspections,  is  now  about  six-hun¬ 
dredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  eggs  shipped  in.  Several 
score  of  dozens  of  eggs  have  been  destroyed  by  the  inspectors 
where  found  stored  by  the  “cheap”  hucksters  who  bought 
them  straight  from  the  farmers  with  the  idea  of  unloading 
them  outside  the  state,  where  no  candling  laws  are  in  effect. 
They  were  found  by  the,  inspectors  before  they  could  be 
shipped  from  the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  begun  a  sanitary  survey  of 
the  Ohio  River  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Illinois  line.  The  results 
of  the  survey  will  be  made  the  basis  by  the  state  board  of 
actions  looking  to  better  sewage  disposal  for  the  cities  drain¬ 
ing  into  the  river. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  charge  of  the 
licensing  of  pharmacists,  has  begun  a  crusade  against  drug¬ 
gists  who  sell  whisky  without  proper  prescription  by  physi¬ 
cians.  More  than  one  hundred  reports  of  such  infractions  of 
the  law  have  been  reported  to  the  board.  The  whisky  men  of 
the  state  predict  a  marked  increase  of  business  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  amending  of  the  state  liquor  laws  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  saloons  in  many  cities  where  the 
country  vote  voted  them  out  two  years  ago. 

The  extreme  hot  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
early  part  of  July  Fas  caused  trouble  for  several  Indianapolis 
commission  men  and  retailers  dealing  in  fruits.  Lack  of  suit¬ 
able  storage  facilities  caused  much  fruit  on  hands  to  rot.  All 
attempts  to  sell  partially  decayed  fruit  were  frustrated  by  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Indianapolis  City  Board  of  Health,  which  ar¬ 
rested  all  persons  offering  such  fruits  for  sale. 

Governor  Marshall  has  reorganized  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  state 
food  and  drug  laws,  by  making  it  nonpartisan.  From  time 
immemorial  the  board  has  been  made  up  of  Republican  physi¬ 
cians.  The  reorganization  leaves  two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats.  Dr.  W.  N.  Wishard  of  this  city,  long  president, 
resigned  in  order  to  enable  the  Governor  to  make  the  desired 
changes.  The  new  members  are  Dr.  James  S.  Boyers  of 
Decatur  and  Dr.  John  R.  Hicks  of  Covington.  Dr.  T.  Henry 
Davis  of  Richmond  was  reappointed.  It  is  understood  that 
the  new  members  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  of  the  state  department,  and  will  not  seek  to 
drag  the  work  backward.  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty  will  be  retained  as 
secretary  of  the  board  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard  as  head  of  the 
food  and  drug  and  water  laboratories.  An  effort  was  made  to 
elect  a  pharmacist  to  the  board,  but  this  effort  failed,  as  it 
was  understood  that  the  movement  was  directed  by  some  of 
the  pharmacists  of  the  state  in  an  effort  to  arrest  the  work  of 
Dr.  Barnard  in  prosecuting  druggists  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  state  drug  laws. 
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UTAH  BULLETINS  ON  SANITARY  HANDLING  OF 

FOOD. 

Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

Bulletin  No.  10. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  1,  1911. 

The  attention  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  has  been  called 
to  the  unsanitary  methods  used  in  the  handling  of  milk  and 
cream  on  the  farm  dairy,  and  particularly  to  the  unsanitary 
care  of  the  hand  separator.  All  dairies  and  farm  dairies 
handling  milk  or  cream  for  the  consumption  of  the  public 
will  be  inspected  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
and  his  deputies,  under  the  following  regulations ; 

1st.  Milk  or  cream  must  not  be  kept  or  left  in  the  barn. 

2nd.  Cream  separators  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  milk  house 
Of  place  away  from  unsanitary  surroundings,  and  if  found 
in  barns  and  sheds  will  be  declared  to  be  in  unsanitary  sur¬ 
roundings  and  will  be  grounds  for  prosecution. 

3rd.  The  separator  machinery  must  be  thoroughly  was.hed, 
scalded  in  boiling  water  or  steam,  and  inverted  and  dried  in 
pure  air  after  each  separation. 

4th.  In  many  instances,  cream  is  kept  for  several  days 
before  being  shipped.  Such  cream  must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  away  from  contaminating  surroundings,  and  cooled 
to  such  a  temperature  that  the  cream  can  be  held  as  sweet 
as  possible. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  failing  to  comply,  with  the 
above  rules,  will  be  subject  to  prosecution. 

Willard  Hansen, 
Commissioner. 

Bulletin  No.  11. 

the  care  and  handling  of  food  products  by  express  and 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

The  unsanitary  methods  used  by  express  and  transportation 
companies  in  the  handling  of  food  products  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau.  The  follow¬ 
ing  rules  relative  to  the  handling  of  butter,  cream,  milk, 
meats  and  all  other  food  products,  will  be  enforced  by  the 
.State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  his  deputies: 

1st.  Milk  and  cream  that  is  being  held  at  stations  for  ship¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  in  the  shade. 

2nd.  All  dressed  meats  that  are  being  held  at  stations  for 
shipment  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  in  the  shade,  and 
kept  from  being  contaminated  by  flies,  dust  and  dirt. 

3rd.  All  dressed  meats,  with  the  exception  of  veal,  must 
be  burlapped  or  properly  covered  before  shipment. 

4th.  In  loading  dressed  meats  or  other  foods  into  cars  and 
trucks,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  coming  in 
contact  with  anything  that  would  in  any  way  be  contaminat¬ 
ing,  such  as  a  crate  of  live  chickens  or  other  live  fowls  or 
animals  being  piled  on  a  shipment  of  dressed  meats,  veal,  or 
other  foods. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the 
above  rules  will  be  subject  to  prosecution. 

Willard  Hansen,  . 
Commissioner. 


(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1911. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
preparing  to  put  in  operation  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Brennan  cold  storage  law,  recently  approved  by  Governor 
Dix.  The  State  officials  have  communicated  with  the  persons 
who  were  responsible  for  similar  legislation  in  New  Jersey 
so  as  to  obtain  all  available  data  regarding  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  that  state. 

Among  the  subjects  under  consideration  is  the  employment 
inspectors,  whose  duties  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  new  law 
is  proprly  enforced.  The  law  requires  that  foodstuffs,  other 
than  butter  products,  must  not  remain  in  cold  storage  for  a 
longer  period  than  ten  months.  Butter  products  may  be  kept 
for  twelve  months. 


THE  HEARING  ON  PEANUTS. 

At  the  recent  hearing  on  peanuts  before  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  inspection  it  was  brought  out  that  it  has  long  been 
the  practice,  as  acknowledged  by  the  peanut  dealers  to  coat 
peanuts  with  talc  when  they  were  weevily,  wormy  or  other¬ 
wise  deteriorated.  This  was  considered,  in  some  instances, 
to  be  merely  a  method  of  hiding  inferiorit}^  The  practice, 
however,  has  been  almost  universal  and  dealers  among  them¬ 
selves  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  nuts  from  samples. 
The  decision  of  the  board  was  reserved.  The  Department 
hopes  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  method  of  regulating  the 
lower  grades  of  peanuts  on  the  market. 
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United  States  Department  of 
Astriciiltiire 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION 


'  Food  Inspection  Decision  137. 

THE  USE  OF  CHARLOCK  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MUSTARD. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  that  the  seed  of  charlock  (Brassica  arvensis  L.)  is 
being  substituted  by  some  manufacturers,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  that  of  the  true  mustards,  viz,  yellow  or  white  mustard 
(Sinapis  alba  L.,  synonym  Brassica  alba  [L.]  Boiss),  brown 
mustard  (B.  juncca  L.),  and  black  mustard  (B.  nigra  L.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  when  charlock  is  sub¬ 
stituted  in  part  for  mustard  the  label  should  clearly  indicate 
this  fact.  A  condiment  prepared  from  mustard  or  mustard 
flour  and  charlock  with  salt,  spices,  and  vinegar  is  not  “Pre¬ 
pared  Mustard,”  but,  provided  a  greater  quantity  of  mustard 
than  of  charlock  is  used,  it  should  be  called  “Prepared  Mus¬ 
tard  and  Charlock.” 

H.  W.  WXLEY^ 

I  F.  L.  Dunlap^ 

I  Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

f  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

-.\pproved : 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  16,  1911. 


1};  Food  Inspection  Decision  138. 

saccharin  in  food. 

Paragraph  3  of  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  135  is  hereby 
modified  to  read  as  follows  : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  will  re¬ 
gard  as  adulterated  under  the  food  and  drugs  act 
foods  containing  saccharin  which,  on  and  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1912,  are  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories,  or  shipped 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  offered  for  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States. 

Franklin  MacVeagh, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  20,  1911. 


Notice  of  General  Hearing  on  Beer. 

A  general  hearing  on  the  subject  of_  beer  will  be  held  by 
the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  on  July  31,  1911, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  'fhe  hearing  will  take  place  in  the  small 
lecture  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  new  building  of  The 
National  Museum,  which  is  situated  on  the  Mall  at  the  foot 
of  Tenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  lists  of  questions  are  submitted  as  a  guide  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  hearing ; 

1.  What  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of  beer, 
ale,  porter,  and  stout,  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day 
and  what  are  the  processes  of  manufacture? 

2.  What  ingredients  were  used  and  what  were  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906? 

3.  Are  rice,  corn  and  brewer’s  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  used 
at  the  present  time  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter 
and  stout?  If  so,  what  purposes  do  they  serve? 

4.  Do  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  beer,  ale,  stout,  and  porter  bear  any  fixed  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  which  differentiate  beer, 
ale,  porter  and  stout  from  each  other?  Are  the  differences 
due  to  materials  used  or  to  the  processes  of  manufacture? 

6.  What  are  the  densities  of  the  worts  from  which  beers, 
ales,  porters  and  stouts  are  manufactured?  What  is  their 


density  after  fermentation?  Does  the  density  of  the  wort 
used  vary  in  each  product?  Within  what  limits? 

7.  Have  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  made  in  the  United 
States  been  artificially  carbonated?  Are  they  artificially  car¬ 
bonated  now?  What  is  the  purpose  of  artificial  carbonation? 
Is  artificial  carbonation  necessary? 

8.  Have  domestic  ales,  beers,  porters  and  stouts  been 
artificially  colored?  Are  they  artificially  colored  now?  Is 
artificial  coloring  necessary?  What  coloring  materials  are 
used?  What  is  the  purpose  of  artificially  coloring? 

9.  Have  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout 
in  the  United  States?  Are  they  used  now?  Are  they  neces¬ 
sary?  For  what  purpose  are  they  used? 

10.  Have  brewing  waters  been  chemically  treated  in  the 
United  States?  Are  they  chemically  treated  now?  Is  chem¬ 
ical  treatment  necessary  i*  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  ? 

11.  Is  lupulin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beers,  ales,  stouts, 
and  porters?  If  so,  for  what  purpose? 

12.  Are  there  any  materials  entering  into  the  composition 
of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  made  in  this  country  which 
can  not  be  considered  normal  ingredients? 

13.  Are  there  different  kinds  of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout, 
which  should  be  distinguished  by  appropriate  labeling? 

14.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  terms  “lager”  and 
“bock”  as  applied  to  beer? 

15.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  terms  “malt”  and  “malt 
extract  ?” 

16.  Are  names  of  foreign  beers,  ales,  porters  and  stouts 
applied  to  beers,  ales,  porters  and  stouts  made  in  the  United 
States?  How,  if  at  all,  may  beers,  ales,  porters  and  stouts 
bearing  foreign  names  be  labeled  so  as  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  first  general  paragraph  and  paragraphs  first  and 
second  of  Section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  “in  the  case 
of  food?” 

The  Board  will  be  pleased  to  receive  written  briefs  on 
various  points  from  those  who  are  unable  to  attend,  either 
previous  to  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  close  of 
the  hearing. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 
Chairman. 


WYOMING  COMMISSIONER  ISSUES  NET  WEIGHT 

RULES. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  June  23,  1911. 

State  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  Groshon  has  is¬ 
sued  the  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  net  weight  law  recently  passed  by  the  Wyoming  Legis¬ 
lature  : 

“Under  the  food  law  of  the  state  of  Wyoming,  Chapter  104, 
Session  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1911,  a  net  weight  law  is  em¬ 
bodied  which  embraces  the  following  requirements : 

“1.  Each  and  every  package  must  be  stamped  to  show  the 
net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count. 

“2.  It  must  bear  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  whole¬ 
saler,  together  with  the  address  of  the  same. 

“3.  The  true  grade  or  class  of  the  product  must  be  given. 

“4.  All  goods  in  the  hands  of  retailers  and  wholesalers, 
within  the  state  on  July  1,  1911,  will  be  considered  exempt 
as  not  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  law.  This  provision 
will  not  apply  to  goods  outside  of  the  state. 

“The  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  will  allow  varia¬ 
tions  on  account  of  small,  unavoidable  errors  in  weighing  as 
found  to  be  as  often  above  as  below  the  stated  weight,  and 
also  take  into  consideration  shrinkage  due  to  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  in  goods  or  packages  put  up  under  normal  conditions 
under  normal  stock. 

“In  regard  to  goods  sold  in  very  small  packages,  manufac¬ 
turers  have  the  privilege  of  using  one  of  two  ways  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  Wyoming  laws.  They  can  state  the  average  net 
weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  in  each  package,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  of  the 
contents  of  a  number  of  packages,  or  they  can  state  the  low¬ 
est  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  which  is  present 
in  the  package. 

“Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  clause  in 
our  pure  food  law,  the  date  on  which  this  law  will  go  into 
effect  and  enforcement  be  demanded  will  be  October  15,  1911. 

“Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the 
above  ruling  will  be  subject  to  prosecution.” 


July  15,  1911. 
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COTTONSEED  A  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH. 

In  the  forthcoming  Census  Bureau’s  Bulletin  No.  Ill,  on 
cotton  production  for  1910,  it  is  stated,  prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  oil  mills,  cotton  seed  was  considered  practically  worth¬ 
less  .except  for  planting.  With  the  exception  of  small  quanti¬ 
ties  used  as  fertilizer  and  as  feed  it  was  for  the  most  part 
dumped  in  remote  places  to  rot  or  was  thrown  into  running 
streams,  practices  whicli  in  time  became  such  a  menace  to 
health  as  to  call  for  legislative  regulation  in  some  states. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  period,  however,  that  which  was 
formerly  looked  upon  as  a  waste  has  been  utilized,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  wholesome  food  product,  a  valuable  feedstuff  and  many 
other  useful  products. 

The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  products  on  a  commercial 
scale  had  its  beginning  in  England,  and  as  late  as  1870  that 
country,  with  a  nannual  crush  of  200,000  tons,  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  cottonseed  oil  producing  country  in  the  world.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  heating  and  consequent  deterioration  to  which 
cottonseed  is  liable  in  transit  and  in  storage,  a  tendency  nat¬ 
urally  developed  to  locate  the  oil  mills  as  near  as  practicable 
to  the  source  of  seed  supply.  This  tendency,  together  with 
the  varied  and  increasing  uses  for  the  products,  accounts  in 
a  large  measure  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States.  The  annual  crush  of  cottonseed  in  this 
country  is  now  nearly  4,000,000  tons. 

Between  1899  and  1909  the  number  of  establishments  en¬ 
gaged  in  crushing  cottonseed  increased  from  357  to  810,  or  127 
per  cent,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  crushed  increased  from 
2,479,386  tons  to  3,827,301  tons,  or  54  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  seed  crushed  increased  in  every  state,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Louisiana,  where  250,983  tons  were 
crushed  in  1899  and  155,548  tons  in  1909.  In  Georgia  and  in 
South  Carolina  the  quantity  crushed  more  than  doubled,  and 
in  Oklahoma  it  more  than  trebled.  In  Tennessee  the  increase 
in  the  crush  was  small,  while  in  Texas  the  gain  amounted  to 
32  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  crude  products  manufactured  from 
the  seed  amounted  to  $107,528,204  in  4909,  compared  with 
$42,411,835  in  1899,  an  increase  of  more  than  150  per  cent 
during  the  decade.  This  increase,  which  is  shared  b\'  every 
state,  was  brought  about  principally  by  the  high  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  products.  In  the  value  of  products  per  ton  of 
seed  crushed  there  has  been  an  advance  during  the  decade 
from  $17.11  to  $38.10,  or  64  per  cent.  In  1909  crude  oil  repre¬ 
sented  51  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  products;  cake. and  meal, 
38  per  cent;  hulls.  7  per  cent,  and  linters,  4  per  cent;  while  in 
1899  crude  oil  constituted  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value;  cake 
and  meal.  38  per  cent ;  hulls,  8  per  cent,  and  linters,  4  per  cent. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  industry  is  the  mixing  of 
commercial  fertilizers  by  the  oil  mills,  large  quantities  of  the 
meal  product  of  the  mills  being  used  for  that  purpose.  As 
cotton  growers  and  farmers  generally  throughout  the  cotton 
belt,  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  the"' value  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  increasing  the  yield  of  their  crops,  and  especially  the 
cotton  crop,  the  use  of  this  product  is  increasing. 

Formerly  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cottonseed  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  exported,  but  an 
increasing  domestic  demand  has  caused  a  decline  year  by 
year  in  the  proportion  exported.  In  1899  50  per  cent  of  the 
oil  produced  was  exported,  while  in  1909  the  ratio  was  less 
than  20  per  cent. 

The  country  purchasing  the  largest  quantities  of  American 
cottonseed  oil  is  the  Netherlands,  followed  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  Canada,  Italy.  Ger¬ 
many  and  Norway.  Of  the  total  amount  of  cottonseed  ex¬ 
ported  in  1910  Germany  took  6,113  tons,  or  63  per  cent,  and 
the  Netherlands  1,593  tons,  or  17  per  cent.  The  largest 
amount  of  meal  and  cake  was  exported  to  Denmark  and  the 
next  largest  to  Germany.  Large  quantities  were  also  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Netherlands. 

Formerly  there  was  much  prejudice  against  the  use  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  products  for  edible  purposes,  and  this  still  remains 
true  in  several  countries.  The  general  public,  however,  both 
in  America  and  abroad,  is  gradually  realizing  that  when  this 
product  is  carefully  manufactured  from  seed  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  equal  to  any  other  vegetable  oil,  and  preferable  to 
many  of  the  animal  fats  now  consumed. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  TAHITIAN  VANILLA  LAW. 

In  compliance  with  the  new  vanilla  law  for  French  Oceania, 
Governor  Bonhoure  published  his  order  in  the  Journal  Official 
of  May  4,  1911,  and  the  law',  which  is  here  outlined,  went  into 
effect  June  1.  191 1 : 

“All  vanilla  gathered  in  French  Oceania  for  exportation 
after  having  been  cured  by  the  original  planters  and  owners 


or  by  those  who  .have  successfully  passed  the  necessary  ex¬ 
amination  as  curers  of  vanilla  and  bought  a  lieense. 

“The  board  of  inspectors  which  is  to  examine  the  vanilla 
s.hall  consist  of  the  chief  pharmacopolist  of  the  Papeete  Hos¬ 
pital  and  not  more  than  three  others,  to  be  named  by  the 
colonial  governor.  These  officers  shall  receive  two  cents 
from  the  government  for  each  kilo  of  vanilla  inspected. 

“The  object  of  the  board  shall  be  to  prevent  the  e.xporta- 
tion  of  such  vanilla  as  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Tahiti 
market,  and  also  to  clas.s{fy  such  vanilla  as  is  allowed  to  pass. 

“The  first  class  shall  include  the  best  quality  of  vanilla 
raised  here,  and  upon  examination  shall  receive  an  official 
seal  or  stamp. 

“The  second  class  shall  include  all  the  vanilla  which  is 
merchantable  but  of  inferior  quality.  This  class  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  an  official  stamp,  nor  will  certificates  of  origin  be  given, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  shipment,  and  a  certificate  allowing 
same  will  be  issued. 

“The  third  class  includes  all  vanilla  w'hich  might  discredit 
the  Tahitian  market,  and  its  exportation  shall  be  rigorously 
prohibited. 

“If  the  vanilla  presented  for  examination  be  defectively 
lied  or  packed  it  may  be  denied  the  official  stamp  regardless 
of  its  quality,  but  it  may  not  be  refused  shipment  on  this  ac¬ 
count.” 

Fifty  Chinese  and  seven  Europeans  have  passed  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  bought  patents  entitling  them  to  cure  vanilla,  and 
everything  points  to  the  successful  enforcement  of  this  law, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  increase  the  demand  and  value  of 
Tahitian  vanilla  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  RATE  OF  DECOMPOSITION 
IN  DRAWN  AND  UNDRAWN  MARKET 
POULTRY. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  into  the  comparative  rate 
of  decomposition  of  drawn  and  undrawn  market  poultry 
made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  season  1909-1910  have  just  been  published  in  Chemistry 
Circular  70.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  strictly 
commercial,  as  the  fowls  were  killed  and  dressed  by  the 
regular  employes  of  a  poultry  packing  house,  were  shipped 
in  the  usual  one-dozen-to-the-box  package  in  a  car  lot  of 
dressed  poultry,  were  received  by  a  wholesaler  and  handled 
with  his  stock,  and  went  to  the  retailer  when  he  purchased 
fowls  from  the  same  car-lot,  remaining  in  his  shop  for  the 
period  which  the  market  happened  to  require  for  their  sale. 

The  shipments  extended  over  a  period  of  six  months,  from 
January  to  June,  inclusive,  and  the  haul  was  about  1,700  miles 
requiring  on  the  average  of  seven  and  one-half  days.  The 
birds  were  mature  hens,  large  and  fairly  fat,  and  the  method 
of  killing  was  by  bleeding  through  the  mouth  and  puncturing 
the  brain  through  the  skull  just  below  the  eye.  The  carcasses 
were  dressed  according  to  methods  known  respectively  as  “full 
drawn,”  “wire  drawn,”  “Boston  drawn,”  and  some  are  un¬ 
drawn,  all  being  dry  picked,  and  the  evisceration  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  sufficient  care  to  render  washing  unnecessary. 

The  routine  of  dressing,  packing  and  shipping,  and  general ' 
handling  in  these  experiments  is  far  above  the  average.  In 
fact  if  all  market  poultry  should  be  handled  so  well,  the 
problem  of  decay  would  become  insignificant. 

The  investigations  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
pamphlet  demonstrate  (1)  undrawn  poultry  decomposes  more 
slowly  than  does  poultry  which  has  been  either  wholly  or 
partly  eviscerated;  (2)  “full  drawn”  poultry;  completely 
eviscerated  with  head  and  feet  removed  decomposes  the 
most  rapidly;  (3)  “Boston-drawn”  and  “wire-drawn”  stand 
midway  between  the  undrawn  and  “full-drawn”  in  speed  of 
decomposition — the  “wire-drawn,”  which  is  most  like  the 
undrawn  being  usually  the  better;  and  (4)  that  these  deduc¬ 
tions  apply  to  dry  picked,  dry  chilled,  dry  packed,  unwashed 
fowls,  which  have  been  marketed  with  what  would  be  called 
promptness. 

The  effect  of  different  methods  of  dressing  in  case  of  de¬ 
layed  marketing  is  now  under  investigation. 


LOOKS  AT  EGGS,  FINDS  CHICKS. 

When  Dr.  Heath,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Health  at  Buffalo  opened  a  bag  containing 
eggs  which  had  been  left  with  him  the  other  day  for  examina¬ 
tion  he  found  that  three  of  them  had  developed  into  baby 
chickens  during  the  night.  Two  of  the  chickens  were  dead, 
but  the  third  was  a  lusty  little  fellow  which  will  be  used  as 
an  exhibit  by  the  health  commissioner  when  he  applies  to  the 
board  of  aldermen  next  week  for  the  appointment  of  addi¬ 
tional  food  inspectors. 
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CHARGES  NO  PEPSIN  IN  “PEPSIN  GUM.” 

United  States  District  Attorney  McCort  of  Portland.  Ore., 
filed  an  information  charging  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  a 
milligram  of  pepsin  in  a  tablet  of  the  gum  sold  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chicle  company. 

One  sentence  on  the  label,  “each  of  the  inclosed  tablets 
contains  sufficient  pure  pepsin  to  digest  2,000  grains  of  food,” 
is  declared  false  in  the  information  as  follows:  “Each  of 
the  said  tablets  inclosed  in  said  package  of  said  drug  con¬ 
tained  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  milligram  of  pepsin, 
equivalent  to  about  a  trace  of  said  substance  which  would  be 
ineffectual  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  pepsin  is 
ordinarily  used.” 

The  x\merican  Chicle  company  is  an  eastenr  concern,  but 
has  a  local  branch  and  is  arraigned  because  it  shipped  from 
the  Portland  office  across  the  state  line  into  Washington 
packages  of  the  gum  containing  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  false 
label.  The  case  grows  out  of  a  protracted  investigation  and 
many  analyses. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  BULLETIN  ON  SANITARY  HAN¬ 
DLING  OF  DIARY  PRODUCTS. 

North  Dakot.v  Agricultural  College  and  Government 
Experiment  Station. 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  June  9,  1911. 

warning  to  de.vlers  in  dairy  products,  including  ice  cream. 

The  inspectors  are  making  general  complaint  that  proper 
attention  is  not  being  given,  on  the  part  of  many,  to  proper 
cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  dairy  products;  that  many  of 
the  cans  and  containers  in  which  milk,  cream  and  particularly 
ice  cream  is  shipped,  are  not  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized ; 
that  cans  having  been  used  for  milk  and  ice  cream  are  re¬ 
turned  without  being  properly  washed  and  cared  for,  thus 
rendering  the  use  of  these  receptacles  dangerous  to  public 
health. 

I  quote  from  the  sanitary  inspection  law. 

“Unclean,  unhealthful  and  unsanitary  conditions  shall  be 
deemed  to  exist  if  food  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  prep¬ 
aration,  packing,  storing,  sale,  or  transportation  is  not  securely 
protected  from  flies,  dust,  dirt  and  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
by  all  reasonable  means  from  all  other  foreign  and  injurious 
contamination ;  and  if  the  refuse,  dirt  and  the  waste  products 
subject  to  decomposition  and  fermentation,  incident  to  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  packing,  storing,  selling,  distributing 
and  transporting  of  food,  are  not  removed  daily;  *  *  *  * 
and  if  the  clothing  of  operatives,  employes,  clerks,  or  other 
persons  therein  employed  is  unclean.” 

This  Department  holds,  therefore,  that  the  returning  of 
cans  not  properly  washed  and  cleaned  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  food  and  sanitary  law.  Parties  failing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  sanitary  law  are  liable  to  prosecution.  Com¬ 
plaint  will  be  lodged  with  the  state’s  attorney  wherever 
manufacturers,  dealers,  transportation  companies  or  con¬ 
sumers  return  cans  or  containers  not  properly  cleaned. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner. 


RULING  ON  FARM  BUTTER. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Cabell  has  ruled  that  no 
liabilities  are  incurred  by  farmers  on  account  of  the  sale  of 
their  surplus  butter  which  may  contain  16  per  cent  or  more 
of  moisture,  or  by  merchants  or  dealers  receiving  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  such  butter  in  its  original  form  as  received  from 
the  farmer.  This  ruling  was  made  in  a  letter  published 
June  8,  which  says: 

“Under  the  present  construction  and  interpretation  of  this 
law  a  farmer  who  makes  a  small  quantity  of  butter  and  sells 
the  surplus  over  family  requirements  incidental  to  his  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  farmer  is  not  deemed  to  be  a  manufacturer  within 
the  purview  of  the  statute,  and  no  liabilities  are  incurred 
by  the  farmer  for  the  sale  of  this  product,  or  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  dealer  who  receives  and  disposes  of  it  in  its  original 
form  as  received  from  the  farmer.  However,  this  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  any  person  who  manufactures  butter  as 
a  business,  and  if  the  farmer  is  engaged  primarily  in  pro¬ 
ducing  butter  as  a  business  and  not  as  a  mere  incident  to  his 
farming  operations,  he  would  be  liable  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  law',  w'hich  would  also  extend  to  the  merchant  or 
dealer  handling  his  product  if  it  contained  16  per  cent  or 
more  of  moisture.” 

While  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
ruling  so  far  as  dealers  are  concerned,  up  to  this  date  it 
has  not  been  modified  or  revoked.  Should  such  action  be  con¬ 
templated  ample  notice  thereof  will  be  given.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  no  liability  w'ill  be  incurred  by  any  person  w'ho  keeps 
wdthin  the  provision  of  this  decision. 


CURIOSITIES  ABOUT  ORANGES. 

The  name  “orange”  is  from  the  Latin  aurum,  meaning  gold 
or  of  a  golden  color.  The  fruit  was  originally  a  small  bitter 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  common  early  Richmond  cherry, 
and  very  seedy.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Hindostan  from  a 
very  remote  period,  and  was  taken  from  that  country  to 
Arabia  and  Persia  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  ^  It  is  said 
to  have  received  little  or  no  attention  frorn  cultivators  of 
fruits  in  either  of  the  last-mentioned  countries  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  there  being  a  tradition  that 
it  was  a  “cursed”  fruit  sent  by  Mohammed  to  destroy  the 
unfaithful.  This  reminds  us  that  our  common  tomato  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  it  being  now  less  than 
seventy  years  since  it  was  only  grown  as  a  garden  curiosity. 
But  to  the  orange.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
horticulturists  of  Oman  and  Syria  began  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree  in  earnest,  the  fruit  going  under  the  name  of 
“bigarade.”  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  had  reached 
the  Levant,  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  (Crusaders)  bringing  it 
with  them  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  well 
known,  but  not  extensively  cultivated  in  either  Italy,  Spain 
or  France  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  four 
hundred  years  after  its  introduction  into  the  first-named 
country,  the  hindrance  being  a  survival  and  an  addition  to 
the  old  anti-Mohammedan  tradition,  viz.,  that  the  use  of  the 
fruit  would  cause  the  partaker  to  enroll  himself  with  the 
legions  of  Islam  whether  he  desired  to  or  not. 

The  Spaniards  finally  attempted  and  succeeded  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  it  in  their  West  Indian  colonies,  and  from  there  it  found 
its  way  into  Florida,  Central  America,  Mexico  and  California, 
always  improving  in  size  and  flavor  until  it  became  what  it 
is  today,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  fruits. — Confectioners’ 
J  ournal. 


VALE,  WILEY? 

The  report  that  President  Taft  has  asked  for  Dr.  Wiley’s 
resignation  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  may  prove 
to  be  inaccurate,  but  at  least  it  has  a  wholly  plausible  tone. 

Dr.  Wiley  may  have  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
American  people,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  held  under  a  good- 
natured  species  of  suspicion.  In  other  quarters  he  is  even 
held  in  that  kind  of  suspicion  which  is  not  at  all  good- 
natured.  ' 

There  is  a  pretty  widely  prevalent  feeling  that  the  chief 
chemist  is  too  zealous;  that  in  his  quest  of  the  rat  he  is  tear¬ 
ing  up  the  garden  in  a  highly  injurious  fashion;  and — most 
serious  of  all  there  is  a  belief  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  so  ready 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  publicity  that  he  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  careful  of  the  methods  by  which  he  obtains  it.  When 
Dr.  Wiley’s  name  is  mentioned  there  are  too  many  good  peor 
pie  who  are  prompted  to  shrug  their  shoulders,  or  to  laugh. 
There  have  been  too  many  busybody  episodes  in  the  work  of 
this  industrious  man.  Also,  the  business  world  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  too  many  concerns  have  been  subjected  to  a 
species  of  persecution,  rather  than  to  a  form  of  fair-minded 
investigation,  as  a  result  of  the  Wiley  crusade. 

The  public  is  heartily  in  earnest  in  its  demands  for  pure 
foods  and  for  pure  food  legislation;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  believe  that  these  things  will  not  be  obtained  in  good  time. 
Certainly  the  country  is  not  dependent  upon  one  man,  nor 
upon  comic  or  spectacular  methods. 

Dr.  Wiley  has  destroyed  much  of  his  power  for  usefulness 
by  a  species  of  activity  which  has  lacked  repose,  if  it  has  not 
been  quite  pernicious. — St.  Louis  Times. 


OLEO  STAMP  RULING. 

The  Commission  of  Internal  Revenue  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  ruling  in  the  matter  of  canceling  oleomargarine  tax 
stamps. 

“Upon  representation  by  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
showing  the  advantage  and  convenience  to  them  of  inserting 
the  date  of  cancellation  by  perforation  in  tax-paid  stamps  for 
oleomargarine  in  lieu  of  inserting  such  date  by  stencil  or 
rubber  stamp,  this  office  has  decided  that  it  is  permissible,  at 
the  option  of  the  manufacturers,  to  use  such  method  in  the 
cancellation  of  tax-paid  stamps  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound  only,  provided  the  letters  or  numerals  employed  in 
the  perforation  are  plain  and  legible. 

“The  date  of  cancellation  of  tax-paid  stamps  at  the  rate  of 
10  cents  per  pound  must  be  inserted  by  stencil  or  rubber 
stamp  as  heretofore  required.” 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 


The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Pur,ity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 


The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 
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DIRECTORY 

OF  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS 


ALABAMA. 

MONTGOMERY. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  AND  INSPECTOR  OF  POODS 
AND  DRUGS,  MONTGOMERY. 

.T.  A,  Wilkinson,  Commissioner,  Montgomery. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist,  Auburn. 

ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Clay  Sloan,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hoffman,  Department  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

BERKELEY. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Martin  Regensburger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

W.  Le  Moyne  Wilk,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Los  Angeles. 
William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Labomtory, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU.  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

George  T.  Bradly,  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  John  B.  Eckley,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran.  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Yard,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hon.  Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  M.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  W.  DeWitt,  M.  D.,  President.  St.  Georges. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R.  L.  Lynch,  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA, 

ATLANTA. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

state  board  op  health. 

George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  l5.  Springer,  Secretary.  Boise. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Boise. 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

John  B.  Newman,  Assit.  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Charles  F.  McKinley.  Attorney. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  in  Charge. 

H.  E'.  Bishop,  B.  S..  Food  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  POOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B.  C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  (Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

I'.  II.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 

II.  L  illis  Jackson,  State  Food  Analyst,  Lawrence. 

Julius  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health,  Man¬ 
hattan. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

M.  A.  See  veil.  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chief  Chemist.  Food  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  and  Food  Commissioner,  Caddo. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

George  B.  Taylor,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Analyst,  New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ORONO. 

agricultural  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett.  (Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harwood.  General  Agent. 

I  MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

Gilman  M.  Dame,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Fern  L.  Shannon,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  POOD  COMMISSION. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Fred  W.  McIntosh,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet.  Chemist. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

W’.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Analyst. 

F.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Tuttle,  Pood  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  M.  Cobleigh,  State  Chemist,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  R.  Jackson,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

‘  NEVADA. 

RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control. 
M.  Bryce  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  in 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Raymond  L.  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  P'landers,  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Henr>’  H.  Kracke,  Asst.  Com.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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STATE  DET’ARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Elias  Carr,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist.  Human  Food  Control. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Stock  Food  Control. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner.  s 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Sylvanus  E.  Strode,  Commissioner  and  State  Sealer. 

Benj.  F.  Gayman,  Chief  Inspector. 

Fred  C.  Albrecht,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Mackwor'th,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Wm.  Pate,  Chemist,  Cleveland,  O. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

U.  S.  Russell,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Pure  Food  and  Drugs. 
Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND.  ’ 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 


UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

department  of  agriculture. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

V.  ^.‘^Cabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
L  .U-  Secretary  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

H;  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 
a:  •  T*-  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

J‘  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora¬ 
tory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Laboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

.  B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

R.  F.  HiltneT,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory.  ; 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory.  j 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory. 

S.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laboratory. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

AV.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis.  Chief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
BUREAU  OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 


J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Ed.  T.  Judd,  Chief  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Bert  Pilkington,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  State  Chemist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


Royal  E.  Cabell,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap,  Geo.  P.  McCabe. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  John  H.  Long,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor.  Prof.  Theobald  Smith. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Hejser,  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 

A.  P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Commissioner  and  Chief  Chemist. 

L.  J.  Desha,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

E.  H.  Gohaz,  Assistant  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

DENTON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex.  Commissioner.  Chemist  and  Bac¬ 
teriologist. 

Miss  Kate  Casparis,  Secretary. 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chemist. 


UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton.  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport, 
Washington. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Spokane.  ,  , 

George  D.  Prigmore,  Drug  Inspector,  Chehalis,  Washington. 
Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 

L.  W.  Hansen,  Deputy  Dairy  Instructor,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

Maurice  Groshon,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Ross  Moudy,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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We’ll  Sell  It 
If  You’ll  Dispense  It 

Our  advertisingj^//fCoca-Colabecause  itdoes  more 
than  just  keep  the  name  before  the  public.  It  suggests 
all  the  human  conditions  of  heat,  weariness  and  thirst  and 
convinces  the  reader  that  Coca-Cola  is  the  only  beverage 
that  thoroughly  satisfies  those  conditions.  We  are  spending 
$600,000  this  season  to  create  Coca-Cola  thirsts-^to  make  them 
ask  for  the  beverage  that  pays  you  a  profit  of  3c  a  glass— 150% 
Your  part  in  the  transaction  is  to 


and  serve  it  properly. 

The  way  you  serve  it  counts  for  much  in  the  trade  it  will  win 
for  you— the  repeat  trade.  And  it’s  easier  to  serve  it  properly 
than  the  wrong  way. 

Here  is  the  genuine  Coca-Cola. 

Here  is  the  glass  marked  for  one  ounce  (no 
more  and  no  less)  of  the  syrup. 

Add  cold  carbonated  water."^ 

Stir  it—that’s  all. 

Serve  it  so  and  you’ll  build  trade--they’ll  come  back  for  more. 

Send  for  Order(from  your  jobber)  to-day 

our  interest- 


Whenever 


ing  booklet, 
“The  Truth 
About  Coca-Cola’’ 


JHElCOCA-COLA  CO. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

3-D ' 


youisee  an 
Arrow  think; 
of  Coca  -  Cola 
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Wafer 

Sliced  Dried  Beef 

is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  fishing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Jisk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and.  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


Proceedings 

of  the 

Fourteenth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments 

Carefully  compiled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Complete  and  accurate.  All  ad¬ 
dresses,  discussions,  etc.,  unabridged. 


Price,  $1.00  per  Copy 

(Edition  Limited) 


Address 

W.  M.  ALLEN,  Secretary 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


To  Make  Tea  Biscuit 
Light  and  Flaky 

Use  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch  mixed 
with  your  flour  —  but  be  sure  it  is 
Kingsford’s  and  not  an  inferior  sub¬ 
stitute  delivered  at  your  kitchen  door 
when  you  plainly  ordered  KINGS¬ 
FORD’S. 

A  low  grade  corn  starch  is  very 
expensive  —  it  costs  you  just  as 
much  per  package  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  food  it  spoils,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  every  one  at  table. 

For  over  60  years  Kingsford’s  has 
meant  corn  starch  purity.  Ask  for 
Kingsford’s  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

t 

Tea  Biscuit. —  Sift  well  together 
two  and  one-half  cups  flour,  one- 
half  cup  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch, 
three-fourths  teaspoon  salt  and  two 
well  rounded  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Rub  in  thoroughly  two 
large  tablespoons  lard.  Moisten 
with  milk  until  consistency  to 
roll  out.  Make  about  three- 
quarter  inch  thick  and  cut  with 
biscuit  cutter.  Place  in  the  oven 
at  once  and  bake  until  a  good 
brown. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  00 —  168  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried,  /fs  Jree  —  just 
send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Suc’rs. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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Breakfast  Syrup 


the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 


PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 

» 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford*  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our 

BRAND 

Eviiporateii 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 

Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinow 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price,  * 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Armours 


The  above  name  on  food  productions  is  a 
sure  sign  of  merit  and  reliability. 

Every  Armour  product  must  equal  in  good¬ 
ness  and  purity  every  other  Armour  product. 

Years  of  watchful  endeavor  and  effort  have 
been  spent  to  bring  about  the  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  that  characterizes  our  goods. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  business  economy  we 
could  not  afford  to  allow  this  quality  to  waver 
or  deteriorate. 

The  government's  efforts  to  secure  a  uniform 
degree  of  purity  in  food  products  are  no  more 
diligent  than  ours  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
present  high  quality  of  Armour  goods. 

Our  goal  is  a  standard  of  goodness  far  beyond 
government  requirements. 

ARMOUR  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 


and 


Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 


Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South’ 


> 

IjL  ' 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
fr5ang  and  shortening  medium — just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Dealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FUVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  ::  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


mm 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


I 


ICE  CREAM 

There  are  many  flavors  for  Ice  Cream,  but  Rich, 
Creamy  Milk  is  always  the  Important  Ingredient. 
To  have  it  Smooth,  Rich  and  Delightfully  Fla¬ 
vored,  use 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 


Write  for  Borden ’s 
Ice  Cream  Book. 

BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

“Leaders  of  Quality” 

Est.  1857  New  York 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST  15,  1911 


lOc.  Per  Copy 
Month^  $1.00  Per  Year 


1 

1'  ^ 

1 

DR.  OSCAR  DOWLING 

President  State  Board  of  Health  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Louisiana 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sftle  by 

BREEN  6.  KENNEDY 

12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 
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THE  WILEY  CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION 


Some  Facts  For  Public  Consideration 

By  HERMAN 

Like  those  equivocal  persons  who  are  able  to  trans¬ 
mute  their  ill-repute  into  good  social  standing,  or  like 
those  formidable  bankrupts  who  transform  their  lia¬ 
bilities  into  assets  and  emerge  from  commercial  dis¬ 
aster  with  bulging  pockets.  Dr.  Wiley  seems  able  to 
capitalize  his  incompetence,  insubordination  and  gen¬ 
eral  mendacity  and  pose  before  the  American  people 
as  their  only  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  “food  poisoners.” 

By  the  adroit  manipulation  of  public  opinion 
through  his  various  press  bureaus  and  other 
agencies,  he  has  been  able  to  practically  turn 
the  investigation  into  his  conduct  and  the  charges 
upon  which  he  has  been  accused  into  an  ex  parte 
political  investigation  in  which  are  involved  the  entire 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  investigation  is 
now  a  question  of  politics  pure  and  simple.  The  facts 
brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Personnel  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  Dr.  Wiley  was 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  in  illegally  granting  an 
exaggerated  salary  to  Dr.  Rushy  by  an  evasion  of  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill, 
is  apparently  lost  sight  of,  and  instead  every  trivial 
act  of  every  executive  head  in  the  Department  who 
has  at  any  time  opposed  the  course  of  Dr.  Wiley  is 
being  subjected  to  as  careful  scrutiny  and  as  drastic 
examination  as  would  be  the  case  were  such  executive 
heads  under  conviction  of  actual  wrong  doing.  So 
far  as  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  concerned.  Dr. 
Wiley  is  the  accuser  and  the  other  executive  heads  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  the  accused.  Every 
item  of  news,  every  Associated  Press  dispatch,  car¬ 
ries  an  impression  of  horrified  surprise,  not  at  the 
actual  condition,  but  at  the  supposed  wrongful  acts  of 
everyone  but  the  accused  and  convicted  person— -Dr. 
Wiley.  Wiley  is,  so  far  as  the  public  can  learn,  com¬ 
pletely  exonerated — his  violation  of  the  law  is  con¬ 
doned  as  a  “technicality,”  Secretary  Wilson  having  re¬ 
ferred  the  report  of  the  Personnel  Committee  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Taft,  and  the  President  withholding  any  action 


and  a  Suggestion  to  the  Committee 

B.  MEYERS 

until  after  the  report  of  the  investigating  committee. 

So  much  for  the  present  status  of  the  Wiley  case — 
now  for  the  facts  in  regard  tO'  Wiley  himself. 

The  American  Food  Journal  charges  that  Dr, 
Wiley  is  unfit  to  continue  longer  as  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  for  the  following  reasons,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  specific  charges  brought  by  his  colleagues 
of  evading  the  law  in  granting  extravagant  salaries  to 
his  satellites : 

He  is  incompetent  for  the  office. 

He  is  insubordinate  to  his  superior  officers. 

He  has  sought  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government. 

He  has  repeatedly  violated  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
civil  service  act  and  the  agricultural  appropriations  act. 

DR.  WILEy’s  incompetence. 

In  the  trial  of  the  Bisehoff  ice  cream  case  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  which  trial  it  was  determined  that  the  Wiley 
standards  had  no  standing  in  court.  Dr.  Wiley  testi¬ 
fied  :  “I  will  not  qualify  as  a  chemist.  I  will  put  the 
young  men  in  my  department  on  the  stand  to  testify  as 
to  the  results  of  the  analyses  in  this  case.”  He  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  he  had  not  made  a  chemical  deter¬ 
mination  in  twenty  years.  He  did  not  state  whether 
or  not  he  had  ever  made  a  chemical  determination 
previous  tO'  the  twenty  year  period.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  ever  did.  Naturally,  the  people  who  depend  for 
health  and  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  food  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  should  have  the  assurance 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  a  chemist 
of  some  kind,  but  upon  the  actual  admissions  of  Dr. 
Wiley  his  standing  as  a  chemist  is  non-existent.  The 
public  generally  believes  him  to  be  a  chemist,  because 
the  newspapers  frequently  iterate  it  as  a  fact,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  had  pictures  of  himself  taken  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  posing  with  a  test  tube  in  his  hands.  But 
is  he? 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  leading  section  of  the  only  American 
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society  of  chemists,  and  New  York  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  an  international  organ¬ 
ization,  which  includes  all  the  industrial  chemists  in 
this  country  except  those  members  of  the  New  England 
section,  nearly  four  years  ago  passed  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  the  official  actions  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  de¬ 
manded  that  his  activities  be  suspended  pending  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury 
and  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  following  is  the  verbatim  copy  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  as  adopted  by  each  society : 

(Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Sec¬ 
tion  American  Chemical  Society,  held  Friday,  Nov.  8, 

1907.) 

Whereas,  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  is 
generally  approved  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  which  has  been  taken  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public ;  and 

Whereas,  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  not  in  full  accord  with  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  section,  who  are 
experts  in  these  matters,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  conscien¬ 
tious  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  same;  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  the  honorable  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury,  and  Commerce  and 
Labor,  who  are  given  the  authority  to  administer  this  law, 
to  suspend  the  publication  of  these  decisions  temporarily,  and 
before  taking  further  steps  in  this  direction  to  consult  with  a 
carefully  selected  committee  of  experienced  chemical  manu¬ 
facturers  and  scientists,  recognized  as  authorities  in  these 
fields. 

(Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Sec¬ 
tion,  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  held  Friday, 

Oct.  25,  1907.) 

Whereas,  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  is 
generally  approved  of  by  the  chemical  world,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  which  have 
been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  public ;  and 

Whereas,  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  show  frequently  a  lack  of  expert  knowledge  of 
the  facts  in  the  particular  case  and  an  apparent  failure  to 
consider  at  all  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
who  are  given  the  authority  to  administer  this  law,  be  re¬ 
quested  to  suspend  the  publication  of  these  circulars  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  before  taking  further  steps  in  this  direction  to  con¬ 
sult  with  a  carefully  selected  committee  of  experienced  chem¬ 
ical  manufacturers  and  scientists,  recognized  as  authorities  in 
these  fields,  since  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  several  branches 
of  chemistry  and  commercial  usage  and  conditions  seems  to 
us  to  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  establish  these  regu¬ 
lations.  As  such  conferences  are  the  rule  in  the  European 
countries  where  laws  affecting  important  industries  are  to  be 
enforced,  we  believe  this  plan  should  also  be  followed  here. 

Comment  on  these  resolutions  is  unnecessary.  They 
but  voice  the  views  so  frequently  expressed  in  the 
American  Food  Journal,  from  its  first  number,  but 
when  the  strongest  and  largest  sections  of  the  two 
greatest  organizations  of  chemists  in  the  country  adopt 
resolutions  of  this  character,  is  it  not  time  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  as  represented  by  its  officials  and  news¬ 
papers,  take  cognizance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  as 
told  by  the  chemists  of  the  country  instead  of  form¬ 
ing  their  opinions  from  the  scientific  fish  stories  to 
which  they  listen  with  such  open-mouthed  wonder  and 
admiration  ? 

In  the  corn  syrup  case,  after  a  very  complete  hear¬ 
ing  before  former  President  Roosevelt  and  the  then 
three  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor 


and  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Wiley's  opinions  and  views 
were  overruled. 

Every  finding  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting 
Scientific  Experts  has  overruled  the  decisions  of  Dr. 
Wiley.  This  Board  was  selected  by  former  President 
Roosevelt  after  correspondence  with  the  head  of  every 
prominent  university  in  the  country.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  its  scientific  authority  is  paramount.  Its 
decisions  have  never  been  questioned  except  by  Dr. 
Wiley  and  his  satellites. 

In  the  decision  on  “What  Is  Whisky”  promulgated 
by  President  Taft  in  December  25,  1909,  based  upon 
a  hearing  before  the  President  himself,  from  June  28 
to  June  30,  1909,  and  after  exhaustive  hearings  before 
Solicitor  General  Bowers,  in  which  the  greatest  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  world  and  a  great  many  practical  distillers 
participated,  overwhelmingly  decided  against  Dr. 
Wiley’s  contentions. 

A  particular  instance  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  incompetency, 
in  which  the  editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal 
played  a  part,  was  the  reversal  of  his  own  opinion  on 
the  whisky  question  before  the  International  Food 
Congress  and  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  in 
which  he  made  the  statement — “in  order  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  be  good  for  consumption  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fusel  oil  be  removed.”  Within  three  months  after 
making  this  statement  proofs  were  submitted  to  him 
by  the  editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal  in  which 
he  reversed  his  entire  statement.  These  proofs  can 
be  produced  at  any  time  in  substantiation  of  these 
statements  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Dr.  Wiley’s  scientific  attainments  had  no  more  com¬ 
plete  arraignment  than  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  in  February,  1909.  In  this 
editorial  so  much  of  his  absolute  hollowness  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  knowledge  was  shown  that  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  reproduce  it  in  nearly  com¬ 
plete  form : 

In  1904,  before  the  Pure  Food  Congress  in  St.  Louis,  Dr. 
Wiley,  in  explaining  the  manufacture  of  “whiskey,”  said  : 

“The  term  ‘fusel  oil’  means  a  collection  of  those  higher 
alcohols  which  are  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  the 
mash.  These  alcohols,  however,  pass  over  with  the  water  in 
the  still,  but  they  are  carried  over  mechanically  so  that  they 
all  appear  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  the  product.  Noiv 
in  order  that  this  product  be  good  for  consumption,  it  is 
necessary  that  this  fusel  oil  be  removed.” 

At  that  time  Dr.  Wiley  believed  that  aging  impure  whis¬ 
key  in  charred  barrels  removed  the  fusel  oil. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
regarding  imported  spirits  under  the  act  of  1902,  drafted  by 
Dr.  Wiley,  required  that  imported  spirits  should  be  stored 
in  wood  sufficiently  long  to  remove  the  fusel  oil. 

Investigations  abroad  and  in  this  country  (with  which  Dr. 
Wiley  had  nothing  to  do)  proved  that  storage  of  fusel-oil¬ 
bearing  whiskey  in  wood,  did  not  decrease  the  fusel  oil  and 
that  aging  would  not  refine  whiskey. 

Thereupon  Dr.  Wiley  changed  his  mind  completely  on 
whiskey.  Fusel  oil  that  in  1904  had  been  so  bad  as  to  make 
whiskey  containing  it  unfit  for  consumption,  now  became, 
according  to  his  teaching,  a  necessary  ingredient  in  whiskey, 
and  a  whiskey  which  did  not  contain  it  became  unfit  for 
consumption. 

Dr.  Wiley’s  next  definition  for  whiskey,  given  after  the 
discovery  that  impure  spirits  aged  in  a  charred  barrel  are 
high  in  fusel  oil,  stated  that  whiskey  must  contain  all  the 
congeneric  products  (fusel  oil)  which  are  created  during  the 
fermentation  of  the  mash  and  which  vaporize  at  the  ordinary 
temperatures  of  distillation. 

This  was  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  physiological  opin¬ 
ion  that  fusel  oil  is  a  deleterious  and  dangerous  substance, 
the  elimination  of  which  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pure  whiskey. 

Yet  Dr.  Wiley  was  so  zealous  in  the  interest  of  the  bottled 
in  bond  whiskey  ring  (made  up  chiefly  of  the  whiskey 
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trust)  that  ho  insisted  and  has  enntinued  to  insist  that  only 
the  uni)urihed  and  fusel  oil  hearing  raw  whiskey  may  he 
labeled  whiskey,  and  that  a  buyer  asking  for  whiskey  must 
he  given  only  the  impure  spirits. 

Purity,  to  Dr.  Wiley,  does  not  me;m  freedom  from  dele¬ 
terious  imptirity.  lie  would  poison  the  public  with  fusel  oil 
to  preserve  the  name  “whiskey”  to  a  select  coterie  of  his 
supporters,  who  c:umot,  or  do  not.  make  pure  whiskey. 

in  discussing  whiskey.  Dr.  Wiley  used  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  before  a  congressional  committee  in  inOti : 

"But  the  word  ‘purity'  is  used  in  two  senses,  unfortunately. 
\\  ith  regard  to  food,  I  never  use  the  word  ‘purity’  except  in 
one  sense.  pure  food  is  what  it  is  represented  to  he.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  wholesomeness  at  all.  A  pure 
food  may  he  unwholesome,  as  has  been  testified  here.” 

Dr.  W  iley  has  declared  for  and  against  alcohol. 

In  lf>0(),  before  a  Congressional  committee,  discussing  Dr. 
.Atwater’s  report  on  alcoholic  liquors.  Dr.  Wiley  said  that 
alcohol  has  a  distinct  food  value  up  to  a  certain  point.  Pie 
said  : 

“I  made  a  special  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  went  over  the  whole  thing  with  Dr.  Atwater,  and  I 
think  that  alcohol  uj)  to  three  ounces  is  completely  oxidized 
in  the  average  human  frame  within  twenty-four  hours.  To 
that  extent  it  is  food.” 

A  year  later,  before  another  Congressional  committee.  Dr. 
Wiley  had  apparently  forgotten  his  statement  just  quoted. 

The  following  colloquy  occurred  : 

"Dr.  Wiley:  I  think  that  nure  spirits  is  a  poison  pure  and 
simple.  It  coagulates  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells. 

"The  Chairman:  A"ou  mean  pure  spirits? 

"Dr.  W’iley :  A"es,  alcohol." 

Dr.  W’iley  was  urging  the  cause  of  fusel  oil  whiskey  when 
he  made  the  last  statement,  and  followed  it  by  saying  that 
twenty  substances,  including  alcohol,  were  created  in  the 
fermentation  of  whiskey  (fusel  oil  whiskey),  which,  when 
mellowed  by  age,  make  “a  beverage  which  is  tonic  and 
wholesome  ana  healthful  and  non-poisonous.”  He  neglected 
to  add,  or  exnlain,  that  according  to  his  views  the  thing 
which  would  orevent  pure  spirits  from  being  “poison  pure 
and  simple”  was  fusel  oil.  an  article  ten  times  as  toxic  as 
alcohol,  and  operating  as  an  accumulative  poison,  the  eventual 
effect  of  which  is  insanity. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Wiley’s  scientific  gymnastics  on  whiskey. 
He  has  admitted  in  testimony  that  he  never  made  an  analysis 
of  whiskey.  He  has  declared  that  fusel  oil  is  a  harmful 
thing  which  should  he  expelled  from  whiskey.  He  has  de¬ 
clared  that  fusel  oil  is  a  prime  essential  of  whiskey.  He  has 
declared  that  alcohol  is  a  food.  He  has  declared  that  alcohol 
is  a  poison.  He  has  declared  that  alcohol  and  fusel  oil  are 
"tonic  and  wholesome  and  healthful  and  non-poisonous." 

So  far  as  whiskey  is  concerned,  Dr.  WTle}-  is  not  a  scientist. 
He  is  only  a  clumsy  and  awkward  imitation  scientist,  doing 
a  special  plea  as  an  expert  for  an  interest  that  wants  to  sell 
fusel  oil  to  the  public  in  its  kind  of  whiskey. 

.As  an  investigator.  Dr.  Wiley  shines  most  brilliantly.  His 
investigations  have  cost  the  government  thousands  of  dollars, 
hut  have  been  subject  to  two  prime  faults.  The  first  fault 
was  that  Dr.  Wdley.  according  to  the  leaders  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  investigations ;  and 
the  second  fault  was  that  after  he  had  secured  his  data.  Dr. 
Wiley  did  not  know  how  to  draw  the  conclusions.  In  other 
words,  he  did  not  know  what  the  data  meant. 

The  explanation  given  for  the  defects  in  Dr.  Wiley’s  in¬ 
vestigations.  by  those  who  would  defend  him  as  a  scientist, 
is  that  he  wished  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  and  tried 
to  force  the  result  by  the  way  he  experimented  :  and  failing 
this,  he  deliberately  distorted  the  meaning  of  the  facts  as 
he  got  them.  This  explanation  damages  Dr.  Wiley’s  integ¬ 
rity  more  than  it  fortifies  his  scientific  pretensions.  Some 
of  Dr.  W’iley’s  friends  say  that  they  would  rather  think  him 
a  well-disposed  bungler  than  a  scientific  distorter. 

.An  examination  of  Dr.  Whley's  early  career  throws  some 
light  on  his  mental  attitude,  ft  shows  that  in  at  least  one 
instance  he  was  guilty  of  a  scientific  distortion  which  even 
he  admitted  was  simply  false.  That  indiscretion  has  long 
been  known  as  the  “Wiley  honey  lie." 

In  an  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  June,  1881. 
Dr.  Wiley  said  : 

“In  commercial  honey,  which  is  entirely  free  from  bee 
meditation,  the  coml)  is  made  of  paraffine,  and  filled  with 
pure  glucose  by  a])nropriate  machinery. 

“This  honey  for  whiteness  and  beauty  rivals  the  celebrated 
real  white  clover  honev  of  Vermont,  hut  can  lie  sold  at  an 
immense  profit  at  one-half  the  price.” 

This  statement  was  widely  published  and  leil  to  general 


belief  that  honey  in  the  comb  was  a  common  subject  of 
adulteration.  Dealers  in  comb  honey  were  injured  in  their 
tr:ule  by  the  hue  and  cry  Dr.  Wiley’s  statement  raised. 

1  he  National  Bee-Keepers’  Union,  and  the  .iineriean  Bee 
Journal  denounced  again  and  again  the  assertion  as  a  libel, 
and  it  was  conclusively  jiroved  that  adulteration  of  honey  in 
the  comb  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Wiley  was  a  commercial  im¬ 
possibility. 

Dr.  Whley  admitted,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Indiana 
I'ariner  and  reprinted  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  June  14, 
188‘2,  page  37(1,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  his  assertion.  He 
said  : 

"  1  he_  statement,  which,  when  written,  was  meant  for  a 
scientific  pleasantry,  came  near  throwing  the  whole  bee-world 
into  epilepsy.” 

Dr.  Wiley  gave  up  “scientific  pleasantries”  as  such,  when 
he  learned  that  by  appearing  serious,  and  solemnly  denounc- 
ing_  particular  foods  and  food  practices,  he  could  make  a 
freightened  audience  of  the  entire  American  people. 

Dr.  Wiley  never  made  a  discovery  in  chemistry,  hut  he 
made  the  original  discovery  that  every  person  who  could  read 
would  listen  to  condemnation  of  food.  In  one  sense  the 
greatest  muckraker  in  the  United  States  is  Dr.  Wiley,  and 
the  reason  is  that  he  is  a  muckraker  in  food,  the  thing  that, 
after  all,  comes  nearer  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States  than  anything  else. 

To  be  a  successful  muckraker,  one  must  disclose  unsus¬ 
pected  horrors.  Dr.  Wiley  assured  the  public  that  filthy, 
decomposed  and  utterly  worthless  vegetables  were  treated 
with  preserving  drugs,  and  marketed  in  form  fit  to  kill  all 
eaters.  That  the  country  had  not  been  depopulated  by  the 
stealthly  poisoners,  as  must  have  been  the  case  had  all  of 
Dr.  Wiley’s  assertions  in  regard  to  preservatives  and  general 
trade  practices  been  true,  was  unthought  of  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  new  marvels  of  adulteration  exhibited  by  Dr.  Wiley 
at  appropriate  intervals. 

Having  alarmed  the  country  by  mere  assertions,  Dr.  Wiley 
proceeded  to  his  proofs  by  way  of  “poison  squad"  experi¬ 
ments.  Had  Dr.  Wiley  been  a  sound  practitioner,  he  would 
have  concluded  his  experiments  before  making  his  asser¬ 
tions.  But  having  taken  his  position,  he  was  obliged,  if 
possible,  to  sustain  himself. 

The  series  of  experiments  on  the  boron  compounds  is  a 
good  example  of  the  fiasco  of  the  Wiley  poison  squads,  more 
pronounced  in  some  aspects  than  the  personally  conducted 
“investigation”  of  benzoate  of  soda,  which  the  Keferee  Board 
has  exposed. 

Dr.  Oscar  Leihreich.  Professor  of  Chemistry  m  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  in  an  extensive  criticism  of  the  boron  in¬ 
vestigation  (English  Translation,  London,  IfiOti),  pointed  out, 
among  twelve  conclusions,  that  the  experiments  were  im¬ 
properly  olanned,  that  the  administration  of  the  preservatives 
in  capsules  allowed  of  no  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  of 
borates  when  added  to  food  in  normal  quantities,  and  that, 
even  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  test,  no  facts  were 
gleaned  to  condemn  the  preser^•ative  as  unhealthful  in  the 
quantities  ordinarily  used. 

Commenting  on  Dr.  Wiley’s  statement  that  on  account  of 
the  contradictory  data  secured,  it  was  necessary  to  interpret 
the  results  with  a  view  of  .giving  greater  weight  to  those 
data  deserving  the  greater  credit.  Dr.  Leihreich.  himself  one 
of  the  foremost  scientists  of  Germany,  expressed  great  as¬ 
tonishment  that  a  modern  investigator  should  allow  himself 
to  select  facts  that  suited  his  purpose  in  forming  the  basis 
of  an  opinion.  Dr.  Leihreich  said: 

“In  the  chapter  on  the  classification  and  interi)retation  of 
data,  very  strange  remarks  are  to  he  found,  which  cannot 
he  reconciled  with  the  present  position  of  natural  science 
criticism,  hut  which  lead  to  the  very  thing  that  scientific  ob¬ 
servation  wishes  to  avoid,  the  admission  of  a  subjective 
opinion.” 

Quoting  Dr.  W’iley’s  statement  that  an  original  investi- 
.gator  must  free  himself  from  bias,  and  the  weight  of  author¬ 
ities  already  consulted.  Dr.  Leihreich  adds : 

"But  his  own  investigations  are  to  be  considered  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view.  He  considers  himself  an  authoritv  able 
to  judge  subjectively  as  he  thinks  fit  without  convincing 
proofs.” 

This  apt'  statement  epitomizes  Dr.  Wiley’s  attitude.  His 
assumptions  are  in  his  mind  of  greater  authority  than  a 
physiological  chemist’s  facts.  Dr.  Wiley,  testifying  in  a 
recent  case,  was  asked  how  he  learned  a  certain  fact. 

"Oh,  I  knew  that  without  investigation,"  he  answered.  He 
did  not  explain  why  he  had  conducted  experiments  thereafter 
in  investigation  of  the  self-evident  fact. 

'I'hat  Dr.  Wiley  can  distort  facts  and  draw  almost  absurd 
conclusions  and  is  so  convinced  that  his  assumption  is  sound 
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that  no  fact  estal)lishe(l  against  his  position  will  dislodge  him, 
is  well  known  in  an  aftermath  of  his  l)oron  experiment. 

All  the  men  had  improved  during  the  time  Dr.  Wiley  had 
dosed  them  with  the  boron  preservative  hy  the  capsule  meth¬ 
od.  Dr.  Wiley  explained  this  by  saying  that  it  did  not  prove 
that  borate  of  soda  was  not  a  poison,  hut  did  prove  that  the 
condition  of  the  men  was  so  good  that  they  actually  thrived 
on  the  jioison. 

Commenting  on  this  result  of  the  investigation  as  found 
by  Dr.  Wiley,  Dr.  Leibreich  first  ciuoted  Dr.  Wiley’s  owm 
language  as  follows  : 

"It  is.  nevertheless,  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  after  the  final  ‘after  period’  had  been  passed, 
they  appeared  to  Ije.  and  declared  themselves  to  be,  in  better 
physical  condition  than  wdien  they  entered  upon  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  seven  months  before.” 

The  German  Professor  then  said: 

"It  is  surely  a  strange  view  that  injurious  substances  may 
Ije  administered  during  regular  habits  of  living,  or  that  in  a 
period  in  which,  during  regular  habits  of  living,  some  sub¬ 
stances  were  administered,  the  favorable  after-results  should 
he  ascribed  to  the  regular  habits  and  not  to  the  substances. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  an  investigator  can  main¬ 
tain  such  an  assertion.  No  injurious  substance  is  known 
the  use  of  which  can  be  allowed  for  w'eeks  or  months,  and 
the  effects  of  wliicli  can  be  counteracted  by  the  regular  habits 
kept  to  during  this  time. 

"This  arbitrary  view  must  be  repudiated,  and  Dr.  Wiley 
cannot  escape  the  reproach  that  in  spite  of  his  prudent  form 
of  e.xpression.  which  tends  to  give  the  reader  the  idea  of  his 
impartiality,  these  last-mentioned  conclusions  are  not  such  as 
to  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  an  impartial  critic.” 

Discussing  one  aspect  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  findings  regarding 
sulphites  in ,  dried  fruits.  Dr.  E.  S.  Smith,  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  in  Ford- 
ham  University  School  of  Medicine,  had  the  following  to 
say  in  an  article  in  the  January,  1909,  number  of  American 
Medicine. 

“I  must  disagree  absolutelv  with  Dr.  Wiley  that  the  facts 
recorded  in  Bulletin  84,  Part  III,  give  any  evidence  at  all 
of  blood  impoverisbment.  .  .  . 

“1  trust  it  will  not  be  understood  that  1  am  in  any  way 
antagonistic  to  proper  methods  for  the  correction  of  any  real 
vice  in  the  use  of  preservatives.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Wiley  for  the  impetus  given  in  this  reform.  The  realness 
of  the  evils,  whatever  they  be,  and  any  actual  necessity  or 
advantage  that  thereby  arises  for  their  correction  should  not 
prevent  us  from  soberly  and  honestly  considering  the  results 
of  scientific  investigation  of  the  influence  on  health  of  these 
substances. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  Wiley  refused 
to  cpialify  as  an  expert  in  pharmacology,  medicine,  or  thera¬ 
peutics,  although  he  willingly  expresses  through  the  press  the 
most  A'iolent  opinions  on  subjects  connected  with  these  sci¬ 
ences  in  the  security  of  knowing  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  refutation  of  his  misstatements. 

HIS  INSUBORDIN.\TI()N. 

[Examples  of  the  insubordination  of  Dr.  Wiley  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  only  possible  to  point  out  a  few 
recent  ones.  A  tabulated  list  of  them  would  fill  a 
large  volume.  The  National  Consumers’  League  is 
one  of  the  most  active  organizations  acting  for  Dr. 
A’ilev  in  criticizing  and  blackg'uarding  his  superiors. 
The  conclusion  that  this  league  acts  for  Dr.  Wiley  is 
only  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never  pro¬ 
tested  against  any  of  its  utterances  through  Miss  Alice 
Lakey,  chairman  of  its  food  committee.  Repeated  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  Americ.vn  Loon  Journal  to 
discover  any  basis  for  tbe  claims  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumers'  League  to  national  scope  and  infiuence  have 
been  met  with  evasion  and  concealment,  and  in  March 
and  April  of  last  year  we  published  a  complete  expose 
of  the  empty  and  irresponsible  character  of  the  League 
which  has  never  been  refuted. 

As  anything  but  a  part  of  tbe  Wiley  “maebine,” 
IMiss  Lakev  would  have  waited  a  decent  length  of  time 
before  engaging  in  any  fight  in  Dr.  Wiley's  behalf  and 
in  condemning  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  tbe 
news  of  the  report  of  the  Personnel  Committee  had 
hardlv  become  public  before  the  following  open  letter 
to  the  President  was  circulated.  It  was  so  obviouslv 


])repared  in  advance  of  the  news  that  any  guess  as  to 
the  time  of  its  preparation  is  superfluous. 

Any  claim  that  this  letter  or  the  telegram  mentioned 
in  it  as  dated  on  the  13th  were  the  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  National  Consumers’  League  as  a  body 
should  be  rejected.  The  first  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  announcing  the  finding  of  the  Personnel  Com¬ 
mittee  appeared  July  13.  xAssuming  that  there  is  such 
an  organization  as  the  National  Consumers’  League, 
any  action  on  its  part  would  have  required  some  time 
at  least.  The  date  of  the  letter  and  of  the  telegram 
referred  to  and  their  general  character  give  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  framed  in  advance  of  the 
])romulgation  of  the  news  upon  information  that  Dr. 
Ahley  alone  possessed.  Aliss  Lakey  and  Wiley  show 
great  similarity  of  views  on  many  questions  of  conduct. 
NATIONAL  CONSU^IERS’  LEAGUE, 
lOo  East  ‘22nd  St., 

New  York  City,  July  17,  1911. 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President — A  telegram  was  sent  you  on  the  13th  instant 
hy  me  voicing  the  protest  of  the  National  Consumers’  League 
again.st  the  removal  of  Dr.  Wiley  from  office. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  yon  as  briefly  as  possible  why  Dr. 
Wiley  should  be  retained  in  office  and  wby  Secretary  James 
Wilson  should  be  asked  to  send  in  his  resignation. 

These  last  charges  against  Dr.  Whley,  following  a  long 
and  .systematic  attempt  to  force  him  out  of  office,  are  merely 
another  attempt  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  are  simply 
silly.  In  the  case  of  any  other  official  they  would  be  laughed 
at. 

THE  REASONS  WHY  OR.  WILEY  SHOULD  BE  RETAINED. 

First — The  Pure  Food  Law  was  passed  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Wiley,  who  had  labored  more  than  twenty  years  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  should  protect  the  food 
and  drug  supply  of  this  people. 

Second — Dr.  Wiley  has  stood  since  June  30,  190(5,  for  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  without  any  concessions  to  those 
manufacturers  who  wished  to  evade  its  provisions. 

Third — He  is  the  one  official  connected  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  who  has  stood  rigidly  for  the  right  of 
the  consumer  to  pure  foods,  drugs,  liquors  and  medicines 
honestly  labeled. 

Fourth — Dr.  Wiley  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
improve  the  food  supply  of  this  country.  , 

Fifth — He  is  an  official  who  has  ‘‘no  price,’’  he  cannot  be 
“bought.”  He  does  his  dut}'  to  God  and  man  as  he  sees  it. 

Sixth- — The  complaint  is  made  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  run 
his  bureau  over  the  head  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture. 
If  Dr.  Wiley  had  not  acted  in  this  independent  manner  the 
law  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  before  it  bad  been  on  the 
statute  books  a  ■''ear. 

Finally,  Dr.  Wiley’s  services  to  this  government  and  to  the 
unprotected  consumer  are  beyond  price.  No  man  can  take 
his  place  or  do  the  work  he  has  done  and  can  do.  Right  is 
with  him.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  people.  We  know 
that  he  can  be  trusted.  1'he  food  adulterator,  the  maker  of 
fake  remedies,  the  whiskey  rectifier  and  the  other  manufac¬ 
turers  who  wish  to  deprive  the  law  of  its  efficiency  will  re¬ 
joice  to  see  Dr.  Wiley  removed  from  his  post  as  they  fear 
him.  J'he  evil  man  always  fears  the  righteous  man. 

Shall  the  consumer  be  robbed  of  his  protector? 

Will  you,  Mr.  President,  place  the  consumer  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  ?  .  . 

REASONS  WHY  SECRET.VRY  WILSON  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED  FROM 

OFFICE.' 

First — At  the  Denver  convention  in  1909,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments, 
Secretary  Wilson  used  his  official  position  to  force  the  con¬ 
vention  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  drug,  sodium  ben¬ 
zoate,  in  foods.  The  year  before  the  Association  had  voted 
against  its  use. 

Second — Secretary  Wilson  has  used  his  official  position  to 
favor  the  manufacturers  of  foods,  drugs,  liquors  and  medi¬ 
cines.  He  has  stated  that  “the  Reftree  Board  was  organized 
and  put  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  manufacturer.” 

After  the  Referee  Board  had  rendered  its  decision  that 
sodium  henzoate  was  not  poisonous  when  used  in  foods  in 
small  quantities  F.  I.  D.  .104  was  at  once  issued  giving  man¬ 
ufacturers  the  permission  to  use  the  drug  in  unlimited  quan- 
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titles  provided  the  amount  was  stated  on  the  label.  (Is  the 
amount  stated  always?  Ask  the  food  chemists,  who  will  tell 
the  truth. ) 

But  when  the  Referee  Board  rendered  its  decision  as  to 
the  harmfulness  of  saccharin  in  foods,  then  what  happened? 
.•\s  you  know,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  manufacturers  succeeded 
in  getting  the  decision  that  prohibited  its  use  set  aside  for 
six  months. 

Why  w’ere  the  manufacturers  protected  in  these  two  cases 
while  the  consumer  was  not  even  considered? 

Had  Secretary  Wilson  the  right  to  do  this? 

Third — Secreary  Wilson  permitted  the  Com  Product  Co. 
to  have  the  food  law  set  aside  for  their  product  glucose  and 
the}"  were  given  permission  to  label  the  article  “corn  syrup.” 

Fourth — He  has  not  had  the  law  enforced  (F.  I.  D.  07) 
as  to  the  labeling  of  polished  rice.  In  the  Philippines  no 
polished  rice  nlay  be  used  in  public  institutions. 

Fifth — Secretary  Wilson  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
food  law  changed  in  section  4  by  an  insertion  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriations  Act  of  May  20,  1910,  giving  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  department  the  right  to  decide  as  to  whether 
or  not  suits  shall  be  brought  for  violations  of  the  food  law 
after  the  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  have  been  found  to 
violate  tbe  law.  It  was  illegal  to  secure  this  change  in  the 
law  in  this  way,  because  as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  no 
general  legislation  could  be  enacted  in  the  i^ppropriation 
Act. 

Sixth — The  law  has  not  been  enforced  as  to  the  labeling  . 
of  beers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  long  as  Secretary  Wilson  re¬ 
mains  in  his  present  position  the  rights  of  the  consumer  will 
always  suffer  when  brought  into  conflict  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interests.  The  latter  will  receive  special  privileges.  In 
other  words,  verify  what  has  been  already  claimed  that  the 
pure  food  law  was  primarily  intended  for  the  manufacturer 
and  not  for  the  consumer. 

Just  as  long  as  this  opinion  prevails  the  consumer  has  no 
rights  under  the  pure  food  law  as  administered  by  Secretary 
Wilson.  Hence  his  resignation  should  be  called  for,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  make  a  farce  of  the-  law,  which  surely  you, 
our  Chief  Executive  would  not  submit  to. 

In  considering  the  summing  up  of  Attoi'iiey  General  Wick- 
ersham’s  charges  against  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  assistants  one 
is  forced  to  believe  that  the  whole  affair  is  merely  a  new 
pretext  to  compel  Dr.  Wiley  to  resign. 

'I'his  summing  up  of  the  case  is  no  more  unfair  than  was 
the  amazing  whiskey  decision  of  Mr.  Wickersham  which 
crystallized  in  F.  I.  D.  127  and  practically  nullified  the  first 
principles  of  pure  food  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  do  urge  you  to  heed  the 
appeal  of  the  National  Consumers’  League  and  not  bring 
lasting  disgrace  on  this  country  by  sacrificing  the  right,  as 
represented  by  Dr.  Wiley,  to  corporate  greed  as  represented 
by  the  “special  interests”  who  are  seeking  their  own  selfish 
interests,  by  attacking  Dr.  Wiley. 

I'be  people  will  be  heard  when  once  roused. 

Sincerely  yours,  Alice  L.\kev, 

Chairman  Food  Committee. 

Eact.s  naturally  do  not  concern  Dr.  Wiley  as  per¬ 
sonated  by  Miss  Lakey,  and  that  is  why  so  little  truth 
appears  in  the  foregoing'  letter.  The  main  object  of 
the  letter  was  to  discredit  Secretary  Wilson  and  bolster 
up  the  cause  of  Dr.  Wiley,  who  was  at  the  moment  in 
a  sore  case.  No  act  of  insubordination  so  flagrant  has 
come  to*  light  in  some  time. 

In  the  same  line  is  a  so-called  news  letter  sent  out 
by  a  fictitious  bureau  called  the  “Chicago  Informa¬ 
tion  Ihireau,”  claiming  an  office  in  the  First  National 
Bank  building  in  Chicago.  Every  effort  to  locate  this 
“bureau”  was  utterly  baffled.  Its  letter  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  daily  newspaper  and  the  copy  furni.shed  by  it  are 
herewith  reproduced. 

CHICAGO  INFORMATION  BURE.LU. 

Eirst  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Chicago. 

Special  Information. — For  collecting  and  forwarding  on  all 
topics  of  interest  and  value.  Live  news  matter,  current  re¬ 
ports,  statistics,,  analvsis,  etc.,  furnished. 

July  15th.  1911. 

Dear  Sir — At  this  particular  time  everyone  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  pure  food  cause. 

Herewith  attached  is  an  article  that  will,  we  are  sure,  be 


of  interest  to  the  general  public. 

We  are  supplying  you  with  this  special  information  with  ;i 
view  to  your  giving  it  as  much  publicity  in  your  publication 
as  possible. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  that  we  ask  this  favor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

*  Chicago  Infokmatiox  Bureau, 

W.  S.  Alorton,  Secretarv. 

•  COPY. 

“Will  the  doped-food  interests  get  Wiley's  Scalj)  this 
time?”  This  is  the  question  of  the  hour. 

Never  did  a  little  benzoate  of  soda  set  up  such  a  chem¬ 
ical  reaction.  Resolutions  are  being  introduced  in  congress 
calling  for  information,  and  the  combat  has  raised  a  dizz\' 
daze  of  dust  in  administration  circles.  People  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  reciprocity,  but  about  Wiley.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  misunderstanding  about  the  case.  The  enemies  of 
the  pure  food  laws  do  not  give  a  rap  for  Dr.  Rushy,  whose 
technically  irregular  connection  with  the  payroll  furnished 
the  committee  on  personnel  with  an  excuse  for  asking  that 
Dr.  Wiley  “be  given  an  opportunity  to  resign.” 

The  Rusby  case  is  nothing.  It  does  not  make  a  pretense 
of  being  anything  more  than  a  flimsy  excuse,  deliberately 
worked  up  by  the  food  dopers,  to  get  Wiley  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  a  flunk  attack  in  the  old  war  against  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  chemistry. 

Many  attempts  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Wiley  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years.  They  have  not  only 
failed,  but  the  doctor  has  emerged  strengthened  in  popu¬ 
larity  after  each  contest.  The  people  have  the  utmost  faith 
in  him,  and  even  those  “practical”  politicians  who  are  always 
ready  to  serve  certain  interests  have  been  afraid  to  “break" 
Wiley  on  a  plain  issue.  For  a  long  time  they  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  reasonable  excuse  to  attack  him  by  subterfuge,  and 
they  seized  upon  the  Rusby  case  with  frantic  eagerness. 

Dr.  Wiley  has  made  many  enemies  and  antagonized  many 
interests  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  but  tbe  users 
of  benzoate  of  soda  being  perhaps  the  most  vitally  concerned, 
are  naturally  his  most  active  enemies.  The  rea.son  of  their 
concern  is  easily  understood.  They  can  gather  big  profits 
from  the  use  of  the  waste  of  canning  factories  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  foods,  and  sauces,  but  this  waste  is  not  usable 
unless  it  is  preserved  by  some  artificial  means,  benzoate  of 
soda  being  preferred. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  ben¬ 
zoate  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  being  alile  to.  use  nauseou,'^ 
and  unfit  material. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Health  League  of  Ohio,  in  a 
bulletin  issued  October  25,  1909,  describes  a  visit  he  made 
to  a  tomato  canning  factory,  where  he  studied  the  methods 
of  handling  the  waste  and  refuse,  “consisting  of  skins,  cores, 
and  rotten  pulp.”  The  tomatoes  are  handled  during  the 
short  harvest  season  in  cheaply  constructed  and  shed-like 
buildings,  usually  in  remote  localities,  “wbere  proper  .Sewer¬ 
age  and  other  sanitary  facilities  are  unavailable.” 

“In  spite  of  all  these  adverse  conditions,”  he  says,  how¬ 
ever,  “the  canned  tomato  product,  quickly  handled  into  its 
final  containers,  and  thoroughly  sterilized  as  it  is,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  for  the  most  part  a  wholesome  article  of  food  supply, 
and  is  rarely,  in  these  days  at  least,  subject  to  any  artificial 
preservative  treatment. 

“But  the  waste  !  This,”  he  continues,  “is  a  most  repulsive, 
nauseating  mass  of  fermented,  rotten  garbage,  consisting  of 
peelings,  cuttings,  and  decayed  and  partly  ripe  tomatoes, 
loosely  and  carelessly  handled.  It  is  scooped  up  with  shovels 
and  buckets  from  the  floors,  and  afterwards  is  treated  with 
a  quantity  of  benzoate  of  soda,  thereby  protecting  it  from 
ultimate  putridity.  In  other  words,  it  is  emixilmed.” 

“In  this  condition,”  the  bulletin  goes  on  to  say.  “it  is  finally 
sold  to  food  manufacturers,  who  make  it  up  into  ketchups, 
soups,  etc.,  which  are  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  being  made 
from  fresh,  ripe,  sound  tomatoes,  'prepared  with  l-Ki  of  1 
per  cent  benzoate  of  soda.’  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  report  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations  of  ketchup  making,  states  that  the  great  bulk  of 
tomato  ketchup  in  the  market  is  made  of  this  material." 

These  manufacturers  are  the  fellows  that  Dr.  Wiley  has 
been  after.  In  his  work  he  has  run  down  hundreds  of  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  law,  who  have  been  fined  and  their  products 
confiscated  and  destroyed.  In  a  bulletin  issued  June  Iti. 
1911,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  signed  by  Secretary 
Wilson’,  there  is  an  account  of  seizure  of  “three  consign¬ 
ments  of  tomato  paste,  totaling  202  barrels,  shipped  from  a 
canning  factory  in  New  Jersey,”  The  complaint  charged  that 
this  tomato  paste  was  adulterated,  and  “consisted  of  filthy. 
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(lecoinposcd  and  putrid  vegetable  sid)stances." 

When  the  case  came  to  a  heariitg  the  claimant  of  the 
products  failed  to  appear,  and  the  court  ordered  the  tomato 
paste  destroyed.  i  his  is  only  one  instance  in  hundreds  of 
Dr.  Wiley's  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  the  people.  No  won¬ 
der  the  doped  food  makers  say  that  their  industry  is  being 
“ruined,"  and  their  hitter  tight  on  Wiley  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand. 

]>ut  few  people  believe  that  they  will  succeed  in  having 
Dr.  Wiley  ousted  on  a  technicality.  He  has  protected  the 
food  of  the  people  for  twenty-five  years  against  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  manufacturing  interests.  He  has  a  thousand  friends 
where  he  has  one  enemy,  and  it  is  not  thought  possible  that 
President  daft,  even  at  Wickersham's  behest,  will  make  so 
grave  a  political  mistake  as  would  he  the  ousting  of  Wiley 
on  behalf  of  the  henzoaters. 

This  was  the  first  frantic  effort  to  check  the  force 
of  the  blow  that  fell  on  Dr.  Whley  last  month.  Its 
incctherence  and  falsity  may  he  attributed  to  the  jtanic 
that  the  \\hley  forces  felt  when  the  blow  fell. 

Dr.  Wiley's  action  at  the  Mackinac  convention  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  h'ood  and  Dairy 
Departments,  where  he  absolutely  dominated  the  con¬ 
vention  and  where  his  satellites  were  in  entire  con¬ 
trol.  and  where  resolutions  were  introduced  coudemn- 
ing;  his  su])erior  officer,  Secretarv  Wilson,  who  was 
not  ])resent  at  the  convention,  was  cowardlv  on 
M’iley's  i)art,  as  was  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  that  convention,  who  were  then  under  Dr. 
Wiley’s  control,  in  not  permitting  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  to  be  printed  to  show  what  part  the 
‘T\’iley  Fox,"  Bigelow.  Kebler  and  Ladd,  took  in  that 
convention.  Commissioner  Emery  of  Wisconsin  had 
to  bear  all  the  burden  of  the  battle,  which  culminated 
at  Denver,  when  he  was  in  the  chair,  and  is  of  such 
recent  history  that  it  needs  no  repetition. 

Dr.  Wilev  was  instructed  to  attend  the  Denver  con¬ 
vention  by  Secretary  Wilson,  because  it  was  known 
to  every  one  informed  that  the  entire  Referee  Board 
of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  would  be  present  at 
this  convention  of  state  food  officials  to  publicly  show 
the  foundation  for  their  findings  on  benzoate  of  soda, 
so  that  if  Dr.  Wiley  had  any  defense  to  make  he  would 
not  he  shut  out  from  that  defense,  but  not  a  word  in 
condemnation  of  the  findings  of  the  Referee  Board  o-r 
in  defense  of  his  position  was  uttered  by  him. 

At  this  convention  Floyd  Ah  Robison  took  an 
active  ])art  in  defense  of  the  Wiley  ])osition,  first,  be¬ 
cause  being  appointed  at  the  Mackinac  convention 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  on  benzoate  of 
soda  at  the  Denver  convention  he  could  not  avoid  a 
report,  and.  second,  because  he  held  an  appointment, 
as  now  ajjpears,  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv,  which 
greatly  illumi.iates  his  otherwise  inexjjlicable  actions. 
( )n  losing  his  j.osition  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Robison  was 
reappointed  to  a  position  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  Dr.  Wiley  when  he  was  known  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  ]>olicy  of  the  Department.  The  fact  of 
his  em])loyment  by  Dr.  Wiley  himself  was  an  act  of 
insubordination.  No  one  should  be  employed  l)y  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  is  not  in  harmonv  and 
accord  with  the  ])olicies  of  the  Department  and  no  self- 
respecting  chemist  would  remain  in  or  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Department  whose  views  were  diff'er- 
ent  from  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  administration. 
There  is  no  ([uestion  about  these  three  subjects;  they 
were  all  the  i^olicies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  the  Taft  administration  fell  heir  to  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  discussions  under  dispute:  the  corn  svru]),  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  and  whisky ■  (|uestions  were  all  opened 
up  under  the  Roosevelt  administration. 


USUKl'.VnOX  OF  LFCISL.VriVE  AM)  JUDICIAL  POWERS. 

The  losing  fight  Dr.  Wiley  made  to  establish  his 
standards  committee  and  the  story  of  its  final  abolish¬ 
ment  are  matters  of  history  too  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  American  Food  Journal  to  need  repetition 
here.  Upon  the  pretext  that  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
])riation  bill  of  1903  established  this  committee  on  a 
permanent  basis,  he  made  a  .strong  effort  to  get  its  rec¬ 
ognition  on  that  basis. 

He  tried  to  secure  a  provision  for  its  establishiffent 
in  the  Food  and  Drugs  act.  but  Congress  saw  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  giving  Whiey  too  great  power  and  emphat- 
icallv  rejected  the  proposal.  Out  of  the  standards 
committee  fight  grew  Dr.  Wiley’s  enmity  for  one  of 
his  opponents,  and  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  trying 
to  win  a  principle  by  directing  his  political  fire  on  a 
job. 

From  the  date  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  went 
into  effect.  Dr.  Wiley,  while  posing  as  its  champion, 
arbitrarily  used  it  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  ideas  on  food  regulation.  To  compass  these  ends 
he  sought  to  establish  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations 
not  contemplated  by  the  act  itself  ;  and.  in  fact,  amend¬ 
ing  the  act — extending  its  provisions  beyond  its  legal 
limits.  In  this  he  had  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  certain  trade  interests  that  would  be  benefited  bv 
his  course.  By  some  overt  act  or  arbitrary  ruling  a 
manufacturer  or  group  of  manufacturers  would  be 
given  a  well-nigh  fatal  blow,  but  nearly  always  there 
was  another  and  rival  manufacturer  or  group  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  ])rofited  financially.  The  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  was  formed  to  counteract 
the  evil  effects  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  work  along  this  line 
and  check  him  as  far  as  possible  in  arbitrary  acts. 

A  frequent  manifestation  of  his  attempts  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  courts  was  the  work  of  such  organizations 
as  the  National  Consumers’  League  and  the  publicity 
activities  of  the  Wiley  press  bureau,  which  devoted 
as  much  effort  to  criticism  of  judicial  discussions  as  to 
attacking  Secretary  Wilson  and  President  Taft.  Such 
authority  as  Secretary  Wilson  delegated  to  Dr.  Wiley 
in  originating  prosecutions  was  so  grossly  abused  as 
to  necessitate  a  special  clause  in  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priations  bill  passed  in  the  last  regular  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  dejiriving  him  of  an  executive  power  that  was 
wholly  usurped  and  never  contemplated  by  the  food 
law  or  by  Secretary  Wilson. 

The  preliminary  hearings  provision  in  the  act  was 
never  intended  to  have  a  judicial  character.  The  hear¬ 
ings  were  wholly  for  the  purposes  of  investigation, 
but  the  practice  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv  under 
Dr.  Wiley  has  been  to  give  such  hearings  a  judicial 
character  in  which  the  powers  of  a  court  have  been 
assumed  in  pronouncing  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  accused  ])ersons.  This  provision  in  the  act  affords 
great  opportunity  for  the  abuse  of  power,  and  Dr. 
Wiley  has  not  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  that  op¬ 
portunity. 

disreg.vrd  of  the  law. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  ])rotagonists  of 
Dr.  Whley  on  the  case  of  Floyd  W.  Robi.son,  former 
State  analyst  of  ^Michigan,  who  was  dismissed  from  a 
position  as  food  analyst  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  "for  the  good  of  the  service,"  and  much  capital 
is  sought  to  be  made  of  Secretary  Wilson’s  summary 
action  in  the  matter.  When  the  acts  of  Dr.  Wiley, 
not  only  in  his  own  bureau  but  in  influencing  other  de- 
])artments  of  the  government  and  in  going  into  the 
various  states  to  secure  appointments  and  dismissals 
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for  the  purpose  of  buildinjr  up  a  machine  for  his  own 
purposes,  are  contemplated,  the  Robison  case  dwindles 
into  insignificance.  Dr.  Wiley’s  official  friends  and 
enemies  know  of  numerous  such  cases,  where  civil 
service  laws  and  merit  rule  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Strong  evidence  is  not  lacking  that  might  probably  be 
made  direct  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  certain  officials 
that  Dr.  A’iley  tampers  with  the  markings  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  point.  Edward  N.  Eaton, 
i\I.  S.,  then  State  Analyst  and  Assistant  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Illinois,  passed  an  examination  for  food 
analyst  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  was 
three  times  certified  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  without  being  appointed  to 
the  position.  He  later  took  an  examination  for  drug 
analyst  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Chicago,  passed 
and  was  certified  for  the  appointment,  but  through  the 
interference  of  Dr.  Wiley  of  another  department  the 
examination  was  nullified  for  a  position  on  which  two 
examinations  had  already  been  held,  and  the  office 
transferred  to  New  York  when,  if  history  is  not  mis¬ 
taken.  Dr.  Rushy,  who  through  Dr.  Wiley’s  further 
favor  secures  exorbitant  and  illegal  compensation  for 
services  already  paid  for,  secured  the  appointment. 

By  referring  to  page  466  of  the  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1907,  the  reason  for  the  animosity  of  Dr. 
Wiley  for  Mr.  Eaton  and  the  efforts  which  he,  througli 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 
made  to  secure  ]\Ir.  Eaton’s  dismissal,  may  be  seen.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  will  show  how  by  false  statements  Con¬ 
gress  itself  was  misled  and  asked  tO'  accept  as  facts 
statements  which  were  publicly  shown  to  be  falsehoods 
and  never  denied  by  Dr.  Wiley. 

During  the  year  1906,  Dr.  Wiley  caused  the  post 
office  authorities,  through  In.spector  Stuart,  then  and 
now  chief  inspector  of  the  Chicago  office,  who  dele¬ 
gated  Inspector  Ketchum,  to  visit  the  office  of  the 
American  Food  Journal  and  investigate  who  was 
publishing  the  pamphlet  known  as  the  “Wiley  Honey 
Lie.”  Upon  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  the  publisher 
of  the  American  Food  Journal  happened  to  be  out 
of  the  city  and  the  inspector  made  his  request 
in  a  semi-official  character  as  though  the  American 
Food  Journal  was  under  fire.  The  office  force  at 
that  time  did  not  understand  and  were  thrown  into  a 
panic  and  the  inspector  left  his  card  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  would  come  again  when  Mr.  Meyers 
returned.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Yleyers  did  return  to 
the  city  and  Inspector  Ketchum,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  his,  explained  the  situation  saying  they  had 
a  request  from  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry, 
Lh  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  Mr.  Meyers  emphatically  told 
IMr.  Ketchum  where  Dr.  Wiley  could  go  to  find  out. 
This  is  another  instance  of  where  Dr.  Wiley  tried 
to  use  his  official  position  to  intimidate  those  who  were 
op]iosed  to  him. 

The  facts  indicated  above  have  not  been  brought 
generally  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  All  of  the 
facts  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  going  to  prove  Dr.  Woley’s  incompetence,  insubor¬ 
dination,  usurpation  of  legislative  and  judicial  func¬ 
tions  and  disregard  of  the  laws  governing  his  office 
generally  are  too  voluminous  to  publish  here  for  lack 
of  space.  Beginning  with  his  celebrated  “honey  lie.” 
Dr.  Wiley  has  pursued  a  course  for  years  character¬ 
ized  by  a  remarkable  lack  of  scrupulousness,  honesty. 


candor  and  everything  going  to  make  up  a  useful  pub¬ 
lic  official.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  a  char¬ 
acter  so  nearly  approaching  that  of  Machiavelli  should 
have  continued  so  long  without  having  met  his  Water¬ 
loo.  His  press  bureau  organization  has  done  effective 
work  with  those  who  were  not  in  a  position  tO'  learn 
the  truth  through  independent  investigation,  and  his 
brazen  effrontery  has  enabled  him  to  face  the  situation 
with  those  who  know  him  as  he  is.  On  the  question 
of  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  former  President 
Roosevelt  “had  the  goods”  on  him,  but  Dr.  Wiley  was 
able  to  brave  it  out  even  with  that  redoubtable  man. 

If  the  Congressional  Committee  wants  to  find  out 
the  truth  why  does  it  not  subpoena  some  of  the  old 
time  food  commissioners  and  food  officials  like  Hon. 
J.  W.  Bailey  of  Oregon ;  Hon.  A.  H.  Jones  of  Illinois ; 
Hon.  Ceo.  L.  Flanders  of  New  York,  who  were  in 
food  control  work  long  before  Wiley  and  are  still  in 
it?  If  the  present  committee  on  investigation  of  ex¬ 
penditures  does  not  want  to  be  accused  of  conducting 
a  partisan  political  investigation,  let  them  summon 
these  men  and  others,  like  Hon.  George  i\I.  Whitaker, 
former  Food  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  now 
in  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Hon.  E.  A.  McDonald,  former  Food 
and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Washington,  now  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  stationed  at  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  former  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  now  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  Specialist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Ag-riculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  S.  Mitchell, 
former  State  Chemist  of  Wisconsin,  now  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  St.  Paul ;  Robert  O.  Eaton,  former  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  now  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Connecticut ;  Hon. 
Joseph  E.  Blackburn,  former  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ohio;  Edward  N.  Eaton,  former  State 
Food  Chemist  of  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Iowa;  Fred¬ 
erick  F.  Krackc,  fovmer  Food  Commissioner  of  New 
York;  Hon.  H.  R.  Wright,  former  Dair\-  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Iowa,  located  at  Des  Moines,  and  for 
that  matter  R.  M.  Allen,  head  of  the  Food  Division  of 
the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  a  strong  Wiley  ad¬ 
herent,  and  many  others  whom  the  American  Food 
Journal  will  gladly  name  who  can  throw  much  light 
upon  the  machinations  and  actions  of  Dr.  Wiley  in 
the  past,  and  the  truth  in  this  matter  of  the  apparent 
insubordination  of  Secretary  Wilson  and  the  scientific 
men  of  the  world  to  Dr.  Wiley  will  be  brought  to  light. 


PRESS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  WILEY  CASE. 

The  Charges  Against  Dr.  Wiley. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  some  of  his  fellow 
officials  and  that  there  has  existed  a  well-formed  desire  on 
the  part  of  his  superiors  to  get  rid  of  his  services.  And  an 
attempt  to  that  end  was  made  a  short  time  ago.  when  specific 
charges  of  violating  thsk  law,  in  the  matter  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  payment  of  a  subordinate  official,  were  made 
against  him. 

From  present  appearances,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
the  attempt  will  prove  futile ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  charges 
made  public  than  Dr.  Wiley's  Press  Bureau  was  put  into 
action,  and,  as  a  result,  the  newspapers  for  weeks  have  teemed 
with  editorials  holding  the  doctor  up  as  the  saviour  of  the 
people  and  denouncing  the  opposition  to  him  as  the  work  of 
“garbage  mongers,’’  “poison  food  manufacturers"  and  other 
simitar  “powerful  interests  which  are  only  seeking  to  break 
down  the  pure  food  laws  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
their  nefarious  business  without  molestation."  There  has 
been  such  singular  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  form  of  ex¬ 
pressions  in  these  editorials  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  any- 
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tliiiifi  like  independent  thought  or  writing  on  the  part  oi 
their  authors,  and  to  strongly  suggest  a  common  source  of 
present  dereliction  is  onl}'  an  excuse  and  does  not  represent 
the  real  or  the  only  reasons  which  are  hack  of  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  him.  To  remove  him,  therefore,  on  the  present 
charge  will  he  considered  as  a  lack  of  frankness  on  the  part 
of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  matter  and  will  he 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  Dr.  \Viley  and  the  various  interests 
which  have  been  so  long  under  his  protecting  care  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  a  faithful  public  official  is  being  “per¬ 
secuted”;  and  thus  transform  the  lawbreaker  into  a  martyr, 
inspiration  for  all  of  them.  But,  nevertheless,  so  formidable 
has  been  the  showing  of  an  apparent  public  sentiment  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  l)r.  Wiley's  removal  that  we  hardly  believe  that 
President  Taft  will  dare  to  let  him  go;  for  by  so  doing  he 
would  be  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  his  political  ene¬ 
mies  and  would  furnish  them  a  new  and  most  effective  dem¬ 
agogic  cry  with  which  to  prejudice  the  people  and  further 
embarrass  his  administration.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  we  are  not  so  sure  that  any  very  drastic  action  in 
the  case  can  be  expected,  or,  indeed,  is  advisable;  not  that 
we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  unfit  for  the  position  he 
holds  (or,  for  that  matter,  for  any  other  public  office),  and 
that  he  should  not  on  general  principles  be  ousted  ;  but  there 
is  a  settled  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  the  doctor’s 
a  part  which  Dr.  Wiley  can  play  to  perfection,  and  in  which 
he  would,  doubtless,  take  great  delight. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  wise  thing  for  the  President 
to  do  is  to  give  the  obstreperous  official  a  sharp  reprimand 
and  to  fairly  warn  him  that  should  he  be  again  called  to 
account  for  violation  of  law  or  dereliction  of  duty  he  will 
be  summarih'  dealt  with.  Following  such  a  reprimand,  it 
seems  to  us.  that  a  general  investigation  into  Dr.  Wiley's 
whole  conduct  in  office  might  with  propriety  be  made.  His 
many  arbitrary  rulings,  and  his  attempts  to  amend  the  law 
which  have  so  frequently  been  denounced  by  the  courts, 
should  also  be  looked  into.  It  should  by  all  means  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  what  authority  he  issues  those  pretended  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletins”  in  which  manufacturers  who  are  not  even 
accused  of  violating  any  law.  are  attacked  and  libeled  and 
their  goods  held  up  as  worthless  or  dangerous,  without  so 
much  as  even  giving  them  the  slightest  chance  to  be  heard 
before  the  damaging  charges  are  disseminated.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Medical  Association  might  also  very 
properly  be  inquired  into,  and  especially  as  to  where  he  ob¬ 
tains  the  right  to  do  analytical  work  for  that  association  at 
the  Gocernment's  expense.  It  should  likewise  be  demanded 
of  him  that  he  stay  at  Washington  and  attend  to  the  duties 
\yhich  he  is  paid  to  perform,  and  not  to  spend  his  time  trot¬ 
ting  around  the  country  lecturing  the  people  against  the 
smoking  of  toliacco,  the  drinking  of  coffee ;  telling  them  not 
to  chew  but  to  eat  their  meat  in  hunks ;  urging  that  women 
be  mtt  allowed  to  marry  until  they  have  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  domestic  science,  and  offering  similar  gratuitous  and 
foolish  advice  upon  any  and  every  subject  which  happens  to 
Hit  through  his  brain. — by  w'hich  in  the  past  he  has  made 
not  only  himself,  but  the  office  he  holds,  ridiculous.  In 
short,  a  bridle  should  be  put  on  his  mischievous  and  ever- 
wagging  tongue,  and  the  truth  of  the  Proverb  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  him :  “That  a  fool’s  mouth  is  his  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  his  lips  are  the  snare  of  his  soul.” — Nalioiial  Drug- 
gist. 


The  Trapper  Trapped. 

Our  great  and  good  friend  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who 
dearly  loves  to  trap  the  food  and  drink  manufacturers  of  the 
country  on  any  old  technicality,  seems  to  have  got  his  foot 
in  the  technicality  trap  himself.  His  proclivity  to  be  the 
“whole  chese,’’  regardless  of  the  law  and  his  superior  officers, 
is  giving  him  more  free  advertising  than  his  press  bureau 
ever  dreamed  of.  He  ought  to  lose  his  official  scalp  in  con¬ 
sequence,  but  the  chances  are  his  press  bureau  will  save  him. 

It  seems  that  the  famous  “pure  food’’  king  has  been  fixing- 
salaries  and  per  diems  to  suit  his  owm  sweet  will,  regardless 
of  congressional  or  departmental  stipulations  apropos.  While 
the  potentialities  of  graft  in  this  connection  are  undoubted, 
nobody  is  accusing  the  eminent  “doctor’’  of  rake-off  and 
side-deals.  The  bald  technical  charge  was  sufficient  for  the 
United  States  attorney  general  to  pass  the  matter  up  to 
President  Taft  with  recommendation  of  “condign  punish¬ 
ment.’’ 

Of  course,  a  great  bellowing  clamor  is  assailing  our  ears, 
raised  by  the  official  proteges  and  henchmen  of  said  Wiley. 
They  see  in  this  last  charge  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  “the  in¬ 
terests” — whatever  that  may  mean.  Just  what  “the  inter¬ 
ests”  have  to  do  with  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  chief  of 


the  poison  squad  in  fixing  an  employe’s  compensation  when 
he  had  no  legal  authority  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  sur¬ 
passes  ordinary  human  comprehension,  but  the  Wileyites  have 
raised  the  old  hue  and  cry  of  persecution  and  sinister  influ¬ 
ence,  even  going  so  far  as  to  charge  President  Taft  with 
being  a  party  to  the  “conspiracy.” 

Dr.  Wiley  is  always  ready  to  bob  up  as  a  national  issue, 
and  now  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  campaign 
he  is  particularly  obstreperous  and  pugnacious.  Doubtless  he 
thinks  he  is  “a  liigger  man  than  old  Taft”  and  could  defeat 
him  for  renomination  or  re-election  without  turning  a  hair. 
His  friends  have  announced  that  he  will  not  resign  if  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  by  the  chief  executive  himself,  and  will 
fight  any  attempt  to  remove  him  hammer  and  tongs.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  “Big  Bill”  feels  like  saying,  “here’s  your 
hat,  ’  and  that  “Tama  Jim”  Wilson  would  like  tc  administer 
a  swift  kick  as  the  pudgy  mischief-maker  banishes  through 
the  classic  portals,  but,  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  we 
do  not  believe  the  administration  will  deem  it  “politic”  to 
shove  the  doctor.  Although  he  is  not  so  formidable  as  he 
imagines  himself  to  be.  he  is  entrenched  behind  pulilic  sus¬ 
picion  of  “the  interests’’  and  knows  how  to  work  that  lay 
to  the  queen’s  taste.  Already  he  is  making  journalistic 
Rome  howd. 

The  thing  that  got  Wiley  in  trouble  this  time  is  simply  his 
chief  characteristic,  namely,  a  contemptuous  disregard  of 
superior  authority  and  superior  opinions.  By  nature  he  is 
a  law  unto  himself,  and  in  his  petty  bureau  he  has  olayed 
the  autocrat  in  a  fashion  to  make  gods  and  men  marvel. 
His  personal  egotism  has  been  all-dominant,  jauntily  brush¬ 
ing  aside  federal  court  and  Rem  sen  board  decisions  and 
pursuing  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  official  way  as  if  they  never 
existed.  To  abrogate  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  child’s  play  for  the  high  and  mighty  Wiley,  who  abolishes 
caffeine  and  tobacco  with  equal  facility. 

However,  the  Taft  administration  will  probably  stomach 
him  to  the  end,  “for  political  reasons.”  The  hope  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  lies  in  a  change  of  admin¬ 
istration  in  which  the  said  Wiley  will  be  conspicuous  by  his 
absence. — Southern  Carhonator  and  Bottler. 


And  Shall  Secretary  Wilson  Go? 

The  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  may  resign  as  a  result  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  Dr.  Wiley  incident  wall  be  received  with  gloom  by 
all  careful  readers  of  agricultural  statistics. 

A  good  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  be  got  in  his 
place.  The  routine  of  the  department  might  be  carried  on 
in  a  quite  acceptable  fashion.  The  latest  information  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  boll  weevil,  grasshopper  and  other  pests 
might  be  disseminated  just  as  accurately. 

But  never  again  could  we  hope  to  have  a  man  in  that 
high  place  who  could  throw  such  a  halo  of  romance  around 
the  driest  details,  who  could  make  agriculture  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  city  dweller  as  a  novel  of  adventure,  who  could 
take  mere  figures  and  twist  them  around  into  such  gorgeous 
shapes  and  sums  that  the  reader  would  fairly  gasp  with  de¬ 
light. 

Such  men  are  more  than  rare,  and  Secretary  Wilson  is  such 
a  man.  He  it  is  who  took  the  Agricultural  Department  from 
the  weekly  edition  and  the  back  page  of  the  daily  and  placed 
it  proudly,  permanently  and  conspicuously  on  the  first  page. 
He  is  the  one  who  gave  it  headlines,  human  interest,  self- 
consciousness. 

Before  Secretary  Wilson  came  a  Inilletin  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  simply  that  and  nothing  more. 
It  was  respectable,  but  not  enthralling.  It  was  a  matter  of 
technical  interest.  The  lawyer  passed  it  by  as  foreign  tf) 
his  interests  and  the  business  man  tossed  it  in  the  w-aste 
basket  to  keep  company  with  unread  things. 

But  now  all  is  changed.  When  one  sees  an  article 
with  Uncle  James  Wilson’s  sign  and  seal  anywhere  there- 
al)outs  he  knows  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  imaginative 
treat.  He  is  permitted  to  “ascend  the  highest  heaven  of  in¬ 
vention.”  He  can  simply  revel  in  statistics  more  enthralling 
than  those  Alnaschar  dreamed. 

I'he  Itillions  of  wealth  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
create  every  year,  the  unsuspected  Golcondas  in  pigs,  the 
Comstock  lodes  that  lurk  in  the  amiable  sitting  hen.  the 
Kimberlies  that  are  to  -  be  found  in  alfalfa,  the  Goldfields 
that  the  farmer  has  right  at  his  back  door  in  the  shape  of  the 
apple  and  the  peach — these  and  other  matters  are  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  theme. 

And  after  reading  one  of  his  annual  estimates  the  poorest 
man  feels  so  rich  with  the  mere  thought  of  such  infinite 
richness  lying  all  around  and  about  him  that  a  great  con- 
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tent  steals  upon  him,  and  lie  feels  it  is  good  to  he  here.  And 
the  richest  man  feels  so  poor  hy  comparison  that  he  sits 
down  in  the  market  place  and  weeps  at  the  thought  of  the 
simple  life  to  which  he  is  apparently  condemned. 

Shall  we  once  more  relapse  into  the  apathy  that  char¬ 
acterized  our  attitude  toward  the  Agricultural  Department 
before  Uncle  James  Wilson  came  out  of  Iowa  and  showed 
us  what  unsuspected  fountains  of  interest  lay  sleeping  in 
its  hosom  ? 

Shall  we  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  annual  farm  pro- 
.duction  of  the  country  was  not  sung,  as  now,  in  a  truly  epic 
style,  hut  was  simply  announced  in  cold  and  dry  statistics? 

Xot  without  a  protest.  Not  without  strong  crying  and  loud 
entreaty  must  Secretary  Ahlson  step  down  from  the  position 
he  now  holds  and  leave  us  bereft  of  all  that  has  recently 
made  the  Agricultural  De])artmcnt  a  joy  forever. — Chicago 
Inter  Ocean. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  A  FOOD  INSPECTION  CASE. 

By  R.  O.  Brooks,  B.Sc. 

In  connection  with  outlining  and  preparhig  the  defense 
offered  hy  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  in  some  si.xty 
contemplated  Federal  and  state  food  law  prosecutions  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years,  the  question  most  often  asked  of 
the  writer  at  the  outset  (and  also  very  frequently  in 
ordinary  routine  consultation)  has  been  as  to  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  generally  in  handling  such  situations.  If  Govern¬ 
ment  chemists  were  infallible  and  the  politician-inspecting- 
officers  who  use  the  laboratory  data  were  at  all  trained 
in  their  quite  technical  duties,  the  ^answer  would  he  simple 
enough,  e.xcept  in  the  occasional* case  presenting  meritorious 
of  e.xtenuating  points  in  spite  of  a  technically  apparent 
guilt.  However,  unfortunately  man\-  of  the  Federal  and 
state  chemists  are  far  from  being  infallible,  e.specially  in 
interpreting  the  data  they  determine  and  most  of  the 
political  enforcing  officers,  particidarly  in  state  work,  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  true  principles  of  food  inspection.  In 
the  above-mentioned  sixty  or  more  cases,  a  dozen  or  so 
were  the  inexcusable  (considering  the  expense  and  loss  of 
reputation  to  the  defendant)  result  of  absurd  analytical 
blunders,  and  as  many  more  were  due  to  a  ridiculous  in¬ 
terpretation  of  practically  correct  analytical  data.  As  con¬ 
cerns  the  hundreds  of  absurd  misbranding  complaints  or 
regulations  for  branding,  the  officers  who  try  to  pose  as 
the  eating  public's  saviors  are  to  Idame. 

Ihe  awe-inspiring  prestige  of  the  Government  (Federal 
and  state)  results  in  many  unjust  convictions  due  to  fright 
on  the  part  of  wholly  or  half  innocent  defendants  and  in 
the  eight  hundred  "Notices  of  Judgment"  scattered  broad¬ 
cast  under  the  Federal  law  to  date  we  find  only  a  couple 
that  were  truly  contested,  although  very  many  of  them 
dealt  with  cases  easy  to  defend  or  at  least  possessing  some 
merit.  Many  times  doubtlessly  the  manufacturer  or  wlnrle- 
saler  did  not  know  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  or  what 
to  do  to  present  his  side  of  the  case  and  stop  the  unjust 
or  unnecessary  court  action. 

Perhaps  the  most  admirable  provision  under  the  F'ederal 
food  law  and  also  now  frequently  followed  in  state  in¬ 
spection,  is  the  "preliminary  private  hearing"  between  the 
Government  expert  and  the  defendant  and  his  expert.  The 
inspecting  official  does  not  want  to  take  knowingly  a  weak 
or  worthless  case  into  open  court,  and  the  above  “bearing" 
is  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  over  the  scientific  or  other 
points  of  a  case  concerning  which  there  may  be  doubt  or 
legitimate  explanations.  I'hese  "hearings”  can  Ire  easily 
adjourned  (frequently  a  questionably  short  notice  is  gi\'en ) 
by  the  defendant  himself  in  order  to  gain  a  week  or  so  in 
which  to  look  into  the  case  and  prepare  his  defense  if  any 
is  warranted,  and  the  alrove  stated  facts  indicate  that  a 
defense  is  usually  warranted.  The  dealer’s  sealed  duplicate 
sample  is  left  with  the  retailer  in  a  state  case,  but  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  case  tbe  sealed  legal  duplicate  is  sent  to  Washington. 
I'herefore,  on  receipt  of  a  notice  of  appointment  for  a 
“hearing,”  ask  an  adjournment  if  necessary,  and  send  at 
once  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  prop¬ 
erly  sealed  sample,  carefully  giving  the  U.  S.  number  stated 
on  the  notice.  This  should  be  sent  (or  (piicker  ordered  sent 
direct)  by  registered  mail  or  express  to  a  competent  con¬ 
sulting  food-chemist  (chemistry  is  a  very  widely  varied 
profession  and  a  specialist  is  indispensable)  or  better  still 
a  consulting  food  inspection  expert,  with  a  letter  stating 
carefully  the  complaint  alleged  and  date  of  “hearing.”  Upon 
his  report,  or  better  after  a  frank  discussion  with  him  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  case  as  a  whole,  the  line  of  defense  is 
apparent,  and  if  this  can  be  successfully  argued  and  proved 
at  the  very  informal  “hearing."  the  case  is  stoiiped  without 


ever  coming  up  in  open  court.  The  writer  always  advises 
the  best  efforts  being  made  at  this  stage  therefore,  as  many 
cases  have  been  thus  stopped  hy  proof  of  analytical  blunders, 
incorrect  interpretations,  etc.,  etc.  Sometimes  the  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  (after  receiving  the  papers  on  a  case)  is 
dissatisfied  and  affords  another  conference  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  advises  the  court  that  the  case  has  e.xtenuating 
circumstances.  When  trial  has  been  actually  ordered,  then 
the  question  of  further  defense  has  to  be  decided  upon,  an 
attorney  engaged  and  the  legal  battle  fought  out  on  its 
merits,  if  the  circumstances  so  w'arrant.  Hastily  pleading 
"guilty”  doesn't  suppress  the  “Notice  of  Judgment”  and  a 
good  defense  gives  a  far  better  impression. 


CHANGE  IN  MOLASSES  TESTING. 

In  a  letter  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  now  employed  in  testing  molasses  from 
the  British  colony  of  Antigua,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
announced  a  change  to  be  made  in  the  method  of  testing  mo¬ 
lasses  for  entry.  The  letter  is  in  brief  as  follows:  “The 
appraiser  reports  that  it  is  the  practice  of  his  office  to  sam¬ 
ple  packages  of  molasses,  where  the  packages  are  of  the 
same  size,  in  groups  of  not  more  than  twenty-five,  as  ap¬ 
proved  in  article  958  of  the  customs  regulations  of  1908,  and 
where  the  test  of  any  such  groups  is  found  to  he  above  50 
degrees  to  classify  such  groups  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  article  979  of  the  said  regulations,  at  0  cents  per 
gallon  under  paragraph  210  of  the  tariff  act. 

“It  appears  from  reports  previously  received  from  you 
that  under  the  regulations  above  referred  to  groups  are  some¬ 
times  fotmd  which  test  over  50  degrees,  and  are  accordingly 
assessed  with  duty  at  the  highest  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
average  of  the  whole  shipment  may  test  below  50  degrees. 

“In  view  of  this  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  department 
that  the  regulations  governing  the  testing  of  such  molasses 
be  modified  so  that  in  the  event  of  no  group  exceeding  in 
average  test  59  degrees  the  duty  shall  he  assessed  on  the 
average  test  of  the  whole  shipment,  it  being  urged  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  he  readily  workable  and  would 
protect  the  interests  both  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  department  the  suggestion  is  not 
without  merit,  for  the  reason  that  as  each  shipment  is  in  a 
sense  a  unit  it  would  seem  that  logicalh-  the  molasses  should 
he  classified  for  duty  upon  the  average  test  of  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  appraiser  states  that  this  is  his  practice  in 
classifying  for  duty  low  grade  molasses  averaging  between 
80  and  50  degrees;  that  is.  to  classify  according  to  the  aver¬ 
age  test  of  the  entire  shipment. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  department  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  regulations  in  this  regard  should  be  modi¬ 
fied,  and  as  the  appraiser  reports  that  the  tests  of  various 
groups  of  this  molasses  do  not  ordinarily  vary  more  than 
5  degrees,  he  is  hereby  directed  in  arriving  at  the  polarisco- 
pic  test  of  molasses  from  the  British  colony  of  Antigua  to 
ascertain  the  average  test  of  each  cargo  and  to  treat  as  sep- 
rate  shipments  the  groups  wdiich  differ  more  than  3  degrees 
from  the  average  test  of  any  group  shall  not  he  above  50 
degrees  is  hereby  modified  accordingb'.” 


CARE  OF  THE  EGGS  AT  THE  CREAMERY. 

Egg  shells  are  porous  and  will  absorb  water,  dirt,  odors  and 
bacteria.  This  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping 
eggs  in  a  clean,  dry  place,  free  from  odors. 

We  all  know  how  quickly  eggs  spoil  at  high  temperatures. 
The  putrefactive  l)acteria  are  in  the  eggs,  and  the  higher  the 
temperature  at  which  they  are  kept  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
development  of  these  bacteria  and  the  quicker  the  eggs  will 
spoil.  Eggs  should  be  kept  as  near  82  degrees  F.  as  possible 
to  preserve  them  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Those  who  are  handling  eggs  as  a  side  line  should  handle 
them  just  as  they  do  cream,  because  the  same  conditions  that 
will  spoil  cream  will  spoil  eggs. — Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg 
Journal. 


AMERICAN  FLOUR  FOR  CHINA. 

Record  breaking  export  Hour  orders  for  September  and 
October  delivery  have  been  hooked  by  Seattle  millers.  One 
mill  has  Chinese  orders  for  100,(100  sacks  and  others  are  run¬ 
ning  full  capacity.  .\  considerable  portion  of  the  orders 
comes  from  Dalny  and  Tientsin,  with  heavy  inquir\'  irom 
Hong  Kong. 

.\  reduction  of  the  price  of  e.x])ort  Hour  from  lf2.()0  to 
$8.40  per  barrel,  with  a  $8  freight  rate,  enables  Puget  Sound 
millers  to  undersell  their  sharpest  competitors,  the  .Australians. 
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Official  Program  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments. 

To  be  Held  in  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  Commercial  Club,  Duluth,  Minn.,  from  Monday, 

August  21st,  to  Thursday,  August  24th,  1911. 


The  program  of  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments, 
to  be  held  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  August  21  to  August  14,  1911,  is 
herewith  presented.  The  program  will  be  carried  out  as  indi¬ 
cated  below  ; 

PROGRAM. 

Monday,  August  21,  10  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Flon.  A.  O.  Eberhart,  Governor  of 
Minnesota. 

Address  on  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Duluth — Hon.  Marcus  B. 
Cullom,  Mayor  of  Duluth. 

Response — Hon.  R.  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Den¬ 
ver.  Colo. 

President’s  address. 

.Appointment  of  committees. 

Monday,  August  21,  2  P.  M. 

"Original  Importers’  Packages  and  the  Labeling  of  Pack¬ 
ages  in  Intrastate  Traffic  that  Flave  Been  Imported  Into  the 
State  as  Part  of  the  Original  Package” — Hon.  Alfred  PL 
Jones.  Food  Commissioner,  Illinois;  Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Cannon 
(ojiens  discussion),  former  Food  Commissioner,  Denver, 
Colo. 

"Cooperation” — Hon.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Kansas;  Hon.  Lucius  P.  Brown  (opens  dis¬ 
cussion),  State  Board  of  Health,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tuesday,  August  22,  10  A.  M. 

Reports — Executive  Committee,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  com¬ 
mittees  generally. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

"Distinctive  Names  and  Proprietary  Products” — Hon.  J.  S. 
-Abbott,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Denton,  Texas. 

Tuesday,  August  22,  2  P.  M. 

"Uniformity  Between  the  Weight  and  Pleasure  Provisions 
of  the  Federal  Law  and  the  Weight  Provisions  of  the  State 
Laws” — Hon.  E.  F.  Ladd  (opens  discussion),  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  North  Dakota. 

"Composition  of  Evaporated  Milk” — Hon,  Julius  Hortvet, 
Chemist,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Hon.  J.  R.  Chittick  (opens  discus¬ 
sion),  Chemist,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Tuesday  evening  shall  be  devoted  to  a  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  bodies  in  connection  with  this  association,  (a)  Meet¬ 
ing  of  food  executives,  (b)  Meeting  of  chemists. 

Wednesday,  August  23,  10  A.  M. 

"Standards  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Enforcement  of  Food 
Laws” — Hon.  Charles  D.  Woods,  Executive  Food  and  Drug 
Law,  Orono,  Me.;  Hon.  M.  E.  Jaffa  (opens  discussion).  Di¬ 
rector  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

“Sanitation  in  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts” — Hon.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer  of  District 
of  Columbia;  Hon.  H.  E.  Barnard  (opens  discussion).  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wednesday,  August  23,  2  P.  M. 

"Cold  Storage  in  Its  Relation  to  Food  Products” — Hon.  R. 
M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division,  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
Hon.  PI.  F.  Potter  (opens  discussion).  Dairy  Commissioner, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Hon.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"Milk;  Production:  Handling;  Distribution” — Hon.  B.  H. 
Rawl,  Chief,  Dairy  Division.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  L. 
Davies  (opens  discussion).  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Davenport,  Wash. 

Thursday,  August  24,  10  A.  M. 

“Butter:  Defined:  Pure;  Adulterated:  Practical  Methods  ol 
Determining” — Hon.  Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 


missioner,  Minnesota ;  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Culler  (opens  discus¬ 
sion),  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Columbia,  Mo. 

"Butter  Substitutes :  Protection  to  the  Public ;  Restrictions 
on  the  Manufacture  of” — Hon.  James  P'oust,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Hon.  Chas.  D.  Ploward 
(opens  discussion).  Chemist,  Board  of  Health,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Thursday,  August  24,  2  P.  M. 

"Health  Exhibit  Train:  Object;  Alethods  and  Results” — 
Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President,  Board  of  Health,  Louisiana. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Election  of  officers.  Unfinished  business. 


Program  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Slate  Food  and  Dairy  Executives  August  23, 
1911,  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  at  8  P.  M. 

-Annual  Address  of  President. 

Report  of  Secretary,  5  minutes. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  o  minutes. 

"The  Policy  of  Supplementing  the  General  Food  Law  by 
Special  Laws  dealing  with  Special  Commodities  or  Classes 
of  Commodities."  Oijened  by  Hon.  R.  Al.  Allen,  Kentucky: 
followed  by  Hon.  E.  M.  Ladd,  North  Dakota,  and  Hon.  Gil¬ 
man  M.  Dame,  Michigan. 

General  discussion,  1-5  minutes,  limited  to  tliree-minute 
talks. 

"The  Cliemical  LaI)oratory:  should  it  be  located  at  tlie  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Control,  or  is  some  other  arrangement  more 
conducive  to  efficiency?"  Opened  l)y  Hon.  H.  E.  Barnard, 
Indiana:  followed  by  Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  Illinois,  and  Hon. 
W.  P.  Cutler,  Missouri. 

General  discussion,  U)  minutes,  limited  to  three-minute  talks. 

Round  Table  Conference — “The  Conduct  of  the  Legal  Side 
of  the  Work:  should  this  lie  with  the  Attorney  General  or 
with  the  Commissioner  through  Special  Counsel?” 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  -Association  of  State  Food  and  Dairy 
Executives  are:  President,  James  Foust,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Vice  President,  Charles  D.  Woods,  of  Maine :  Secretary.  W. 
1).  Saunders,  of  Virginia:  Treasurer.  R.  M.  -Alien,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  :  Executive  Committee.  A.  H.  Jones,  of  Illinois.  E.  F. 
Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  and  H.  M.  Potter  of  Connecticut. 


The  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth  has  without  doubt  one  of 
the  finest  equipped  homes  in  the  country.  There  are  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  parlors  and  reception  rooms  for  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  members 
and  their  friends,  as  all  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  convention  hall,  which  comfortably  seats  five 
hundred  people  and  has  a  nicely  arranged  stage  for  speakers. 
The  club  also  has  a  finely  equipped  dining  hall,  where  meals 
can  be  secured  a  la  carte,  so  that  all  the  conveniences  neces¬ 
sary  for  entertainment,  as  well  as  for  holding  our  meetings, 
are  all  combined  in  this  beautiful  home.  The  Hotel  St.  Louis, 
which  has  been  selected  as  headquarters,  is  only  a  half  a 
block  from  the  Commercial  Club. 

The  hotels  are  large  and  commodious.  The  St.  Louis 
House  has  been  selected  by  the  State  Food  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota  as  the  official  headquarters  of  the  association.  Its 
entrance  and  rotunda  are  in  Flemish  oak  and  remind  you  of 
old  Heidelberg  and  the  taverns  of  the  continent.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  airy  and  the  prices  remarkably  moderate — from 
$1  to  $i.-50  oer  day,  European  plan,  without  bath;  $2  to  $3.-50 
per  day  with  bath,  and  the  usual  reductions  where  there  are 
two  in  a  room.  Those  desiring  reservations  should  address 
the  St.  Louis  Hotel  early,  as  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
hotels  are  reasonably  well  filled. 

Those  contemplating  enjoying  themselves  at  Duluth  should 
provide  themselves  with  light  overcoats.  This  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  necessary  on  the  boat  e.xcursion. 

Further  particulars  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the 
secretarv  of  the  Commercial  Club,  Air.  Hubert  AC  Eva,  or  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Alclntosh,  secretary  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
mission.  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Alinn. 
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Commission  Loses  In  Candy  Case 


Pennsylvania 

Food  Commissioner  Foust,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  agent, 
Cassidy,  of  Philadelphia,  have  lost  the  case  they  lirought 
against  Christian  Pflaum,  of  Philadelphia,  for  selling  candy 
containing  traces  of  sulphur  dioxide.  This  case  is  one  of 
the  cases  involved  in  the  fight  between  Foust  and  Cassidy 
and  the  National  Confectioners’  Association.  Several  months 
ago  Cassidy  Imought  a  numl)er  of  cases  against  dealers  in 
confectionery  in  Philadelphia  for  selling  marshmallows  al¬ 
leged  to  contain  sulphur  dioxide.  The  manufacturers  whose 
goods  were  involved  were  some  of  the  largest  candy  makers 
in  the  country,  including  Henry  Heide,  the  National  Candy 
Company,  and  others.  The  officials  claimed  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  food  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  candy  containing 
sulphur  dioxide.  Marshmallows  contain  gelatin  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  gelatin  almost  invariably  contains  traces  of  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide,  due  either  to  the  sulphur  bleaching  process 
through  which  the  gelatin  goes  or  to  the  natural  sulphur 
content  of  the  gelatin,  or  possibly  due  to  the  kind  of  test 
applied.  Therefore  the  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to 
practically  exclude  all  marshmallows  from  Pennsylvania.  It 
would  also  exclude  all  candy  made  from  molasses  containing 
sulphur  dioxide.  For  this  reason  and  others  the  National 
Confectioners’  Association  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and 
attacked  the  validity  of  the  law,  alleging,  among  other  things, 
that  it  was  void  as  applied  to  candy  because  it  discriminated 
against  candy  by  allowing  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  dried 
fruits  and  molasses  wdiile  prohibiting  the  sale  of  candy  con¬ 
taining  sulphur  dioxide ;  and  the  law'  was  also  attacked  on 
the  further  ground  that  it  did  not  include  confectionery  in 
its  title,  as  required  by  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
only  included  "food,"  and  that  confectionery  is  not  “food’’ 
within  the  general  meaning  of  the  term  “food’’ ;  therefore, 
the  law  was  void  as  to  candy,  although  it  mentions  confec¬ 
tionery  in  the  body  of  the  lawe  A  bill  for  injunction  was 
filed  against  Foust  and  Cassidy  by  Heide  and  others  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Philadelphia,  asking  the  court 
to  declare  the  law  void  and  restrain  its  enforcement  against 
confectionery.  A  preliminary  injunction  w’as  denied  at  that 
time  and  the  case  has  been  set  for  final  hearing  this  fall,  at 
which  time  the  United  States  Court  will  pass  on  the  points 
raised  against  it. 

.•\fter  the  bill  for  injunction  was  filed  in  the  United  States 
Court,  the  case  against  Christian  Pflaum  was  tried  in  the 
state  court  in  Philadelphia,  it  being  understood  at  the  time 
that  it  was  a  test  case  in  the  state  court.  Practically  no  de¬ 
fense  w'as  offered  at  the  trial,  and  the  defendant  was  found 
guilty.  Then  the  defendant  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
and  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  raised  practically  the  same 
points  as  are  raised  in  the  United  States  Court  case.  The 
state  court  has  now  decided  the  Pflaum  case,  and  the  decision 
seems  to  support  practically  all  of  the  contentions  of  the  con¬ 
fectioners. 

Both  the  state  case  and  the  United  States  case  are  being 
handled  for  the  confectioners  by  Thomas  E.  E^nnen,  Attor- 
uev  for  the  National  Confectioners’  Associatioli,  and  Attor¬ 
ney  Frank  P.  Prichard,  of  Philadelnhia.  The  opinion  in  the 
state  case,  by  Judge  Martin,  is  as  follows: 

OPINION  OF  JUDGE  MARTIN. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Christian  Pflaum. 

Court  of  Q.  S.,  Philadelphia  County,  March  Sessions.  1011, 
No.  747. 

Martin  J..  (July  2oth,  1011). 

Defendant  was  indicted  for  selling  confectionery  which 
contained  sulphur  dioxide,  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the 
Act  of  May  13,  10(»0,  (  P,  L.  520),  entitled  “An  act  relating 
to  food ;  refining  food ;  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception,  by 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale,  the  offering  for  sale, 
or  exposing  for  sale,  or  the  having  in  possission  with  intent 
to  sell,  of  adulterated,  misbranded,  or  deleterious  foods ;  pre¬ 
scribing  certain  duties  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
in  reference  thereto ;  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof.’’ 

Section  2  declares  “That  the  term  ‘food’  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  include  not  only  every  article  used  for  food  by 
man.  but  also  every  article  use  for,  or  entering  into  the  com¬ 
position  of,  or  intended  for  use  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
preparation  of.  food  for  men.” 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  an  article  of  food  shall  be 

deemed  to  be  adulterated  “If  it  contains  any  added  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  or  sulphites,  benzoate  acid  of 

benzoates,  e.xcept  as  hereafter  provided;  or  if  it  contains 


any  added  boric  acid  or  borates,  salicylic  acid.  ...  or  other 
added  ingredients  deleterious  to  health ;  or  if,  in  the  case 
of  confectionery,  it  contains  any  of  the  substances  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  .paragraph,  or  any  mineral  substance,  or  in¬ 
jurious  color  or  flavor,  alcoholic  liquor,  or  any  other  in¬ 
gredient  not  herein  mentioned,  deleterious  to  health.  .  .  . 
And  provided  further,  that  in  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits 
and  molasses,  sulphur  dioxide,  either  free  or  iu  simple  com- 
liination,  may  be  used  in  such  quantities  as  wiU  not  render 
said  dried  fruits  or  molasses  deleterious  to  health.” 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  act;  and  persons  who  violate  any  of  its 
provisions  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  (Ibid  Sec.  8t. 

There  is  a  provision  in  Section  5,  that  no  prosecution  shall 
be  sustained,  against  a  retail  dealer,  if  he  can  establish  a 
guaranty  signed  by  the  manufacturer  or  wdiolesale  dealer  or 
jobber  or  distributor  residing  in  the  United  States  from 
w'hom  the  article  of  food  was  purchased  or  procured,  to  the 
effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded. 

There  are  two  counts  in  the  indictment  upon  which  de¬ 
fendant  was  tried.  The  first  charges  him  with  selling  candy 
containing  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  second,  with  selling  can¬ 
dy  containing  sulphur  dioxide  “added.” 

It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  defendant  sold  marshmal¬ 
lows  which  contained  sulphur  dioxide  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
parts  to  the  million ;  that  he  was  not  the  manufacturer  of 
the  candy  but  was  a  joliber  or  wholesale  dealer. 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty.  A  motion  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  new  trial  and  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Among 
the  reasons  assigned  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  candy  contained  “added”  sulphur  dioxide;  that  the 
Act  of  May  13th,  IflOfl,  under  which  the  defendant  was  con¬ 
victed  is  unconstitutional ;  and  that  the  verdict  was  against 
the  law,  and  the  evidence. 

The  act  relates  to  “food”;  it  defines  "food,”  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  includes  article  used  for  “food”  by  man.  In  , Common¬ 
wealth  vs.  Kebort  (212  Pa.  28fl-2!)0)  it  was  said  "The  right 
of  the  legislature  to  define  the  terms  it  uses  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  meaning  it  so  attaches  is  mandatory  upon  the 
courts  in  the  construction  of  the  statute.  But  where  such 
meaning  is  given  to  the  words  describing  the  suliject  of  the 
act,  and  is  not  that  which  attaches  to  them  in  the  conimon 
understanding,  the  constitution  requires  that  the  title  shall 
express  such  special  meaning  with  at  least  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  to  put  readers  on  inquiry  as  to  the  full  provisions.” 
"Food’’  in  the  act  which  the  decision  interpreted  was  de¬ 
fined  to  "include  all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man 
whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound.”  Yet  it  was  held  “As 
to  drink,  this  act  plainly  fails  to  meet  this  requirement.  It 
is  a  penal  act  creating  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  crime,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  criminal  intent,  and  must  receive  a  strict 
construction  with  due  regard  to  the  popular  comprehension.” 
The  decision  was  rendered  May  24,  lfl(t5,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June,  lfl()7,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  with  the  following 
title  ;  “For  the  protection  of  public  health,  by  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  offering  for  sale,  or  having  in  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  within  the  state,  of  adulterated,  misbranded, 
poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods  and  confections ;  regulating 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  hereof  ;  providing  for  the 
protection  of  persons  buying  and  selling  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  foods  and  confections  under  a  guaranty;  and  pro¬ 
viding  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof.’’  It  enacted  that 
"The  term  ‘food’  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used 
for  food,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man,  whether  sim¬ 
ple,  mixed  or  compound,  and  all  substances  or  ingredients 
intended  for  use  in  food,  confectionery,  or  condiments. 

The  definition  contained  in  the  act  of  May  13,  1909,  which 
is  now  under  consideration,  omits  the  words  “confectionery 
or  condiments.” 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  include  “con¬ 
fectionery”  in  the  generic  term  “food,”  a  literal  reading  of 
the  act  presents  an  arliitrary  attempt  at  classification  not  based 
upon  a  difference  which  bears  reasonable  and  just  relation  to 
the  suliject  in  respect  to  which  the  classification  is  proposed. 
It  makes  criminals  of  those  who  sell  food  in  the  form  of 
confectionery  if  it  contains  any  of  the  substances  mentioned 
in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Section  3,  whether  added  or  not, 
while  all  other  vendors  of  food  are  permitted  to  sell  food 
containing  these  ingredients  unless  they  have  been  “addeil.” 

The  statute  so  construed  does  not  place  under  the  same 
restrictions,  and  subject  to  like  penalties  and  burdens,  all 
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who  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  keep  in  possession 
to  sell,  any  article ’of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

In  Lieherman  vs.  A"an  DeCarr  (199  U.  S.  5.j-2-5()3)  it  was 
held  that  “It  is  primarily  for  the  state  to  select  the  kinds  of 
business  which  shall  he  the  subject  of  regulation,  and  if  the 
business  affected  is  one  which  may  be  properly  the  subject 
of  stich  legislation,  it  is  no  valid  objection  that  similar  reg¬ 
ulations  are  not  imposed  upon  other  businesses  of  a  different 
kind";  but  in  Barbier  vs.  Connolly  (113  U.  S.  27)  it  was 
said  that  "Class  legislation  discriminating  against  some  and 
favoring  others,  is  prohibited." 

Classification  must  always  rest  upon  some  differences  which 
hears  a  reasonable  and  just  relation  to  the  act  in  respect  to 
which  the  classification  is  proposed,  and  can  never  be  made 
arbitrarily  and  without  any  such  basis.  Arbitrary  selection 
can  never  be  justified  by  calling  it  classification.  Connolly 
vs.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  (184  U.  S.  540-556). 

If  it  be  held  that  “confectionery”  is  not  within  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “food,”  but  is  descriptive  of  a  separate  com¬ 
modity,  then  the  act  fails  to  disclose  in  its  title  that  this 
subject  was  embraced  in  the  legislation,  or  to  express  it  so 
clearly  as  to  give  notice  of  the  legislative  purpose  to  those 
specially  interested  therein.  (Road  v.  Phoenixville,  109  Pa. 
44). 

It  was  said  in  Provident  Co.  vs.  Hammond,  (230  Pa.  413) 
quoting  Union  Passenger  Ry.  Co.’s  Ap.,  81  Pa.  91,  “If  it  be 
said  the  legislature  might  have  meant  this,  the  obvious  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  this  is  a  mere  possibility,  a  conjecture,  not  a 
clear  expression  of  the  intent.  Nothing  ambiguous  can  be 
said  to  be  clear,  and  this  is  a  decisive  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  title  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  inquiry. 

"Suggestions  or  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from 
knowledge  dehors  the  language  used,  are  not  enough.  The 
constitution  requires  that  the  notice  shall  be  contained  in 
the  title  itself.”  (Com.  ex.  rel.  vs.  Samuels,  et  ah,  163  Pa. 
283-287). 

The  investigator  has  the  right  to  rely  solely  on  the  title 
without  scrutinizing  the  body  of  the  bill  for  information  as 
to  the  subject  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  constitution 
requires  that  notice  of  the  subject  shall  be  contained  in  the 
title  itself.  (Provident  Co.  vs.  Hammond,  supra.) 

With  a  view  of  meeting  this  difficulty  and  to  sustain  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute,  it  w'as  argued  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution  that  the  word  “added”  should  be  read  as 
relating  also  to  confectionery  to  make  the  clause  of  the  act 
harmonious  with  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  and  that  all  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  must  be  taken  together  and  inter¬ 
preted  to  give  effect  to  its  object  and  intent,  and  not  ex¬ 
pounded  in  a  way  to  destroy  natural  justice.  The  stat.  2 
Geo.  3,  c.  19,  s.  i,  enacted  that  “no  person  shall  upon  any 
pretense  whatsoever,  take,  kill  or  have  in  his  possession,  any 
partridge,  between  the  1st  day  of  February  and  the  1st  day 
of  September.”  The  defendant  had  partridges  in  his  pos¬ 
session  several  days  after  February  1st.  Simpson  vs.  Un¬ 
win,  3  B.  and  A.  134,  was  an  action  of  debt  to  recover  the 
penalty.  The  judge  who  decided  the  case  said:  “The  statute 
must  receive  a  reasonable  construction ;  I  think  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  a  party  who  kills  game  within  the  time 
when  he  mav  lawfully  do  so,  must  consume  it  all  upon  the 
last  day.” 

A  single  sentence,  even  though  it  forms  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  statute,  is  not  to  be  construed  apart  from  the  con¬ 
text,  or  without  regard  to  its  subject  matter  and  the  general 
purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished.  (Small  vs.  Small,  129 
Pa.  366). 

To  find  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  we  must  read  the 
different  parts  of  a  statute  together,  and,  if  there  is  a  simple 
and  apparent  meaning  in  the  whole,  which  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  we  must  adopt  that  rather  than  one  which  is 
forced,  and  the  result  of  laborious  reasoning.”  (Haddock 
vs.  Com.,  103  Pa.  243-248). 

The  record  discloses  that  defendant  was  not  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  confectionery,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
“added”  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  candy  which  he  sold. 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  defendant  that  the  act  contains 
several  features  which  constitute  trade  regulations  that  the 
Legislature  has  no  authority  to  impose  under  the  exercise 
of  police  power,  and  by  reason  of  the  special  or  exclusive 
privilege  or  immunity  granted  to  retail  grocers,  and  to  those 
who  prepare  dried  fruit  and  molasses,  all  who  manufacture, 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  keep  in  possession  to  sell,  adulterated 
foods,  are  not  placed  under  the  same  restrictions,  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  like  penalties,  and  that  the  statute  fads  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  equalitj’^  among  those  engaged  in  J:he  same 
business.  (Powell  vs.  Com.  of  Penna._,  127_U.  S.  678-687). 

The  limitation  of  legislative  power  in  this  respect  was  de- 
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fined  in  the  case  of  Connolly  vs.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  (supra). 
"In  prescribing  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  trade,  it  can¬ 
not  divide  those  engaged  in  trade  into  classes  and  make 
criminals  of  one  class  if  they  do  certain  forbidden  things, 
while  allowing  another  and  favored  class  engaged  in  the 
same  domestic  trade  to  do  the  same  things  with  impunity.” 
“Classification”  must  always  rest  upon  some  difference  which 
bears  a  reasonable  and  just  relation  to  the  act  in  respect  to 
which  the  classification  is  proposed,  and  can  never  be  made 
arbitrarily  and  without  any  such  basis.”  These  provisions 
do  not  affect  defendant,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
them  in  determining  this  case.  (Smith  vs.  McCarthy  56 
Pa.  359-362). 

It  is  apparent  that  whether  the  act  be  interpreted  literally 
so  as  to  make  it  unconstitutional  by  reason  of  illegal  classi¬ 
fication  or  be  construed  to  include  the  word  "added”  iu  the 
case  of  confectionery,  upon  the  record  of  this  case  the  con¬ 
viction  of  this  defendant  was  improper. 

Occasion  may  arise  for  interpreting  and  construing  this 
statute.  The  object  of  legislation  of  this  character  is  so 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  its  bene¬ 
ficent  effects  so  far  reaching  in  protecting  the  helpless 
against  the  cupidity  of  the  mercenary,  who  regardless  of 
health  and  life  itself  are  willing  for  gain,  by  fraud  and  de¬ 
ceit,  to  prey  upon  the  ignorant  who  have  no  protection  other 
than  that  afforded  by  such  laws,  that  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  should  it  become  necessary  either  to  emasculate 
or  destroy  so  excellent  a  law.  For  the  purposes  of  this  case 
it  is  sufficient  to  decide  that  as  there  was  no  evidence  the 
candy  contained  “added”  sulphur  dioxide  the  conviction  of 
defendant  cannot  stand. 

The  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  granted,  and  the  rule 
for  a  new  trial  made  absolute. 


NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION  APPOINTS  A 
FOOD  AND  DRUGS  COMMITTEE. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
held  a  conference  in  New  York  on  July  22,  after  which 
President  Low  announced  that  a  national  department  had 
been  formed  on  the  subject  of  pure  food  and  drugs  as  a  part 
of  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Civic  Federation  for 
uniform  state  legislation.  Besides  aiding  in-  the  work  of 
uniform  state  legislation  the  new  department  will  counsel 
co-ordination  between  the  state  and  Federal  governments 
in  the  consideration  of  pure  food  and  drugs. 

A  large  committee  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  department 
was  named  by  Mr.  Low,  consisting  of  prominent  men  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  who  have  been  identified  with  at¬ 
tempts  to  prevent  the  sale  of  impure  drugs  and  unwhole¬ 
some  food  and  officers  of  national  labor  unions.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  expected  to  meet  in  a  few  days  and  organize.  It  in¬ 
cludes  George  L.  Flanders,  of  Albany,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments, 
and  four  of  his  associate  members ;  C.  O.  Probst,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Dhio,  president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  four  of  his  associate  members ;  five  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  five  memhers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  One  Hundred  on  National  Health,  headed  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University;  Eugene  G.  Eberle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  four 
of  his  associate  members  ;  six  members  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  William  J.  Schieffelin,  president, 
and  four  other  members  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists’  Association,  Incorporated ;  A.  G.  Winter,  of  Chicago, 
chairman,  and  four  other  members  of  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers’  Association ;  N.  J.  Bachelder,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  master,  and  four  other  members  of  the  National 
Grange  P.  of  H. ;  five  members  of  the  Farmers’  National 
Congress,  U.  S.  A. ;  James  Duncan,  general  secretary  of  the 
Granite  Cutters’  International  Union,  and  eleven  other  officers 
of  international  labor  organizations,  and  Fritz  Reichman, 
State  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Albany. 


LIABILITY  OF  WHOLESALER. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  held,  in  a  .decision 
recently  rendered  in  the  case  of  Nieman  vs.  the  Chennelene 
Oil  and  Mfg.  Co.,  that  the  jobber  or  manufacturer  “who 
sells  adulterated  or  poisonous  cooking  oil  to  a  retail  mer¬ 
chant  is  liable  to  such  retailer  for  his  consequent  loss  of 
business  in  selling  the  product  to  his  customers.”  It  would 
seem  clean  that,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  here, 
the  liability  would  be  the  same  as  to  any  article  of  food. 
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PRACTICAL  FOOD  WORK  IN  IDAHO. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent. J 

Boise,  Idaho.  August  5,  Bill. 

Conuuissioiier  Wallis  has  just  finished  cleaning  out  the 
Boise  short-weighters  iu  butter,  and  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
victions  secured  and  fines  imposed,  he  now  guarantees  that 
‘‘no  Boise  housewife  can  blindfold  herself  and  buy  a  pound 
of  short-weight  butter  anywhere  in  town.” 

The  campaign  has  not  ceased  with  the  butter  makers,  but 
extends  to  other  lines  in  this  city.  The  butchers  have  been 
called  upon  the  carpet  and  instructed  regarding  lard,  d'he 
drug  stores,  soda  fountains  and  ice-cream  stands  have  been 
warned  that  prosecutions  will  follow  unless  drinking  straws 
are  placed  in  sanitary  receptacles.  The  inspectors  report 
that  almost  every  such  establishment  visited  in  Boise  is 
furnishing  drinking  straws  to  its  patrons  that  are  infected 
with  fiy  spots  and  threaten  the  users  with  disease.  Here¬ 
after,  tile  discovery  of  drinking  straws  that  have  fly  specks 
on  them  will  be  the  signal  for  arrest  of  the  proprietor,  it  is 
said. 

Dealers  are  also  being  warned  that  they  must  cover  all 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs.  Mosquito  netting 
isn’t  enough,  the  state  health  department  avers,  and  here¬ 
after  foods  must  be  kept  entirely  free  from  dust  and  dirt 
and  germs,  either  under  glass  or  other  enclosed  cases. 

Notice  has  also  been  sent  out  to  butchers  to  be  more 
careful  about  the  exposing  of  meats  in  summer  time,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  instead  of  taking  large  parts  of  a  carcass 
out  of  the  ice-bo.x  and  cutting  it  on  the  block,  the  butcher 
should  cut  his  meats  and  show  them  to  customers  in  sep¬ 
arate  cuts  under  glass  cases,  kept  at  a  cool  temperature  all 
of  the  time.  The  department  will  in  future  prosecute  any 
butcher  who  hangs  meats  on  shop  hooks  in  summer,  ft  is 
said  that  even  in  a  few  minutes  a  fly  can  infect  a  piece  of 
meat  so  exposed. 

The  department  is  busy  weighing  milk  sold  by  various 
local  dealers,  and  all  violators  of  the  law  requiring  that  a 
pint  of  milk  must  weigh  one  pound  will  be  prosecuted.  It 
is  said  that  all  dairies  are  now  giving  full  measure,  and 
there  is  slight  trouifle  on  this  score.  The  day  of  skimmed 
and  adulterated  milk  is  gone  forever,  it  is  believed,  because 
a  few  .stern  prosecutions  for  these  offenses  have  scared  the 
crooked  dealers  badly. 

Commissioner  Wallis  warns  the  farmers  who  sell  milk 
to  the  creameries  that  they  must  be  careful  to  deliver  the 
milk  in  a  cool  condition  to  the  creamery  man,  or  they  are 
liable  to  see  their  milk  running  dowm  the  gutters  of  Boise 
in  a  raid  bc’  the  department.  Milk  must  be  cooled  low'er 
than  58  degrees,  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  milk  is  subject 
to  seizure,  confiscation  and  destruction  by  the  inspectors. 

'J'he  milk  situation,  especially  since  the  arrival  of  the  re¬ 
cent  hot  wave,  has  become  doubly  delicate,  says  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  the  health  office  has  already  sent  for  milk 
thermometers  to  test  temperatures. 

In  this  connection,  the  officers  will  prosecute  wdioever  is 
responsible  for  milk  being  above  the  required  temperature. 
If  the  farmer  is  responsible,  he  will  he  held  responsible. 
But  if  the  farmer  delivers  the  milk  to  the  street  car  com¬ 
panies  or  interurlian  lines,  or  to  the  railroad,  and  if  these 
companies  are  responsible  for  allowing  the  milk  to  get 
warm,  then  they  will  be  prosecuted. 

The  Commissioner  warns  transportation  companies  that 
they  must  co-operate  with  the  farmer  iu  this  regard,  and 
suggests  that  regular  sanitary  milk  depots  he  maintained, 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  cool.  The  companies  should 
also  see  to  it  that  the  creameries  get  the  milk  before  it  is 
warm.  If  any  transportation  company  deliberately  leaves 
milk  cans  sitting  out  in  the  sun,  on  a  platform,  or  any  place 
where  the  milk  gets  warm,  prosecutions  will  follow. 

”1  am  tired  of  talking  about  the  milk  business,"  said 
Commissioner  Wallis,  "and  the  sooner  the  farmers,  trans- 
])ortation  companies  and  creameries  awaken  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  civilized  society  in  regard  to  milk,  the  better  for 
them.  Human  life  shall  not  be  endangered  any  longer  iu 
this  state  by  mediaeval  methods. 

“Other  states  demand  and  secure  comiiliance  with  the 
milk  laws,  and  Idaho  is  going  to  the  bat  on  this  proposition 
pretty  soon  with  a  force  that  will  jar  these  violators  off 
their  feet.  I  have  instructed,  pleaded  with,  educated  and 
warned  all  I’m  going  to.  Hereafter,  these  fellows  will  have 
to  take  their  chances  with  an  American  jury  of  ultimate 
consumers,  and  they  know  what  that  means,  d'he  people 
won’t  stand  for  monkey  business  when  it  comes  to  their 
food,  and  milk  is  the  most  sacred  food  of  all,  because  the 
lives  of  babies  depend  on  it  in  great  measure.” 

'I'he  State  Chemist  is  making  exhaustive  analyses  of 


milk  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  it  will  be  all  off  with 
any  person  caught  using  adulterants  or  preservatives  in 
milk.  Such  things  as  formaldehyde,  horacic  acid,  salycilic 
acid,  “freezine”  and  other  preservatives  are  on  the  black 
list,  and  jail  sentences  will  be  demanded  for  all  violators. 


FLORIDA’S  NEW  FOOD  LAW  IN  EFFECT. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent. ) 

I'aleahassee,  Fla.,  July  15,  1911. 

Numerous  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  trom  manufacturers,  job¬ 
bers  and  dealers  in  package  goods,  in  the  state  of  Florida, 
and  also  from  other  states,  asking  a  ruling  as  to  the  time 
that  would  he  allowed  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
labels  on  goods  now  on  hand,  and  disposition  of  such  goods 
now  legally  in  Florida  that  do  not  comply  with  the  amended 
pure  food  and  drug  law. 

A  conference  was  held  July  11,  1911,  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  Tallahassee,  at  which  time 
the  various  commercial  organizations — wholesalers.  re¬ 
tailers,  brokers  and  manufacturers — from  J'ampa,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Pensacola  and  other  points  in  the  state,  were  present. 

After  due  consideration,  discussion,  and  statement  of  facts, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  law  was  both  reason¬ 
able  and  just — fair  to  the  manufacturer,  dealer  and  con¬ 
sumer;  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  legitimate 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  honest  goods,  and  the  consumer, 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  “light  weight,  short  measure,” 
or  diluted  and  adulterated  foods  and  drugs. 

That  its  provisions  should  be  enforced  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  state,  and  the  protection  of  tho.se  manufacturers, 
dealers,  brokers,  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  who  have 
now  on  hand,  legally,  under  the  state  and  national  laws, 
stocks  of  package  goods  and  contracts  for  fall  delivery  of 
canned  goods — the  pack  of  1911.  After  due  consideration  of 
all  the  facts  and  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned — the 
manufacturer,  the  dealer,  and  the  consumer — the  following 
ruling  has  been  made  by  B.  E.  IMcLin,  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist : 

First — The  net  weight  and  measure  shall  be  "conspicu¬ 
ously,  legibly  and  correctly”  stated  on  the  outside  of  all 
packages  of  grain,  flour,  meal,  butter,  lard,  cottolcne  (or 
similar  compound),  cooking  oils,  syrups,  on  and  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1911 ;  that  printed  "stickers”  will  he  allowed  on 
such  goods  then  on  hand,  to  which  they  are  applicable,  which 
will  protect  the  same  till  sold. 

Second — 'I'hat  stocks  of  canned  goods,  vegetables,  pickles, 
baking  powders,  jellies,  preserx'es,  etc.,  in  cans  or  l:)ottles,, 
on  hand  August  -I,  1911,  or  contracted  for  fall  delivery  in 

1911,  if  in  full  compliance  with  ihe  state  and  Federal  laws 
and  regulations,  prior  to  August  3.  1911,  may  be  disposed  of 
till  Januar}'  1,  1912.  'I'hat  printed  "stickers,”  showing  the 
"net  weight  or  measure”  of  such  goods  applii-d  before  January 
1,  1912,  shall  protect  such  goods  actually  delivered  in  the 
state  prior  to  January  1,  1912,  until  sold. 

'I'hird — 'I'hat  goods  actually  on  hand  August  3,  1911,  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  1-10  of  1  per  cent  benzoate  of  soda, 
and  otherwise  complying  with  the  state  and  Federal  laws, 
prior  to  August  -i,  1911.  may  he  di.sposed  of  till  January  1, 

1912.  'fhat  bona  fide  contracts  for  such  goods  existing  be¬ 
fore  August  3,  1911,  will  be  respected,  and  the  material  al¬ 
lowed  to  he  sold  till  January  1,  1912,  after  which  date  no 

goods  containing  benzoate  of  soda  can  be  legally  sold  in  the 
state. 

Fourth — Goods  actually  on  hand  in  the  possession  of  the 
trade,  within  the  state  August  3.  1911,  may  be  disposed  of, 

provided  the  same  are  plainly  labeled  "sweetened  with  sac¬ 

charin,”  as  now  provided  by  law.  I'he  manufacture  or  im¬ 
portation  of  any  food  containing  saccharin  after  August  3, 
1911,  is  not  pcrmissihle,  legally,  in  the  state. 

Fifth — No  "drug  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia  or  National  Formulary,  that 
differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  as 
determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopieia,  or  National  F'ormulary,"  can  be  legally  manufac¬ 
tured  or  imported  into  the  state  after  August  3,  1911.  Such 
stocks  of  dilute  standard  drugs,  that  may  be  actually  on  hand, 
in  the  state,  August  3,  1911,  in  the  hands  of  dealer.s,  may 
be  sold  till  January  1,  1912;  Provided,  they  compl}-  fully 
with  the  state  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations  in  force 
prior  to  August  3,  1911.  After  January  1.  1912,  dilute  stand¬ 
ard  drugs  cannot  be  legally  .sold  in  Florida. 

Sixth — All  manufacturers  and  dealers  complying  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  foregoing  rule.s  will  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  for  misbranding  or  adulteration.  Evasion  of  this 
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regulation  will  he  considered  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  goods 
subject  to  seizure,  sale  or  destruction,  as  provided  by  law 
and  regulations. 

Seventh- — It  is  recommended  that  the  labels  of  all  goods 
received  after  August  3,  1911,  have  the  necessary  “stickers" 
applied  to  show  "net  weight  or  measure,"  that  they  may  he 
in  shape  to  protect  such  goods  till  sold,  d'he  application  of 
"stickers"  after  January  1,  1912,  will  not  he  legally  permissi¬ 
ble. 


KANSAS  ADOPTS  FEDERAL  EVAPORATED  MILK 
STANDARDS. 

(From  a  Staff  Corrcs[>ondeiit.) 

Topeka,  Kan.,  August  1,  1911. 

The  latest  bulletins  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  _  Health 
has  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  "Evaporated  Milk"; 

"After  careful  study  of  the  subject  through  the  daily  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  standard  for  evaporated  milk  set  forth  in  Circular  No. 
19  can  he  improved.  'I'he  department  has  therefore  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  following  requirements  for  evaporated  milk 
( i.  unsweetened  condensed  milk),  which  is  set  forth  in 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  131 ; 

“(1)  It  should  he  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
fresh,  pure  whole  milk  of  healthy  cows,  obtained 
by  complete  milking  and  excluding  all  milkings 
within  fifteen  days  before  calving  and  seven  after 
calving,  providing  at  the  end  of  this  7-day  period 
the  animals  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition. 

“(2)  It  should  contain  such  percentages  of  total 
solids  and  of  fat  that  the  sum  of  the  two  shall  be 
not  less  than  34.3,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  shall 
be  not  less  than  7.8  per  cent.  This  allows  a  small 
reduction  in  total  solids  with  increasing  richness  of 
the  milk  in  fat. 

"(3)  It  should  contain  no  added  butter  or  butter 
oil  incorporated  either  with  whole  milk  or  skimmed 
milk  or  with  the  evaporated  milk  at  any  stage  of 
manufacture. 

"In  view  of  the  well-known  tendency  of  factory  analyse.s — 
often  of  necessity  made  rapidly  and  by  persons  not  skilled 
as  analyst.s — to  give  results  above  the  truth  with  respect 
to  fat,  and  especially  with  respect  to  total  solids,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  advised  always  to  allow  a  safe  margin  between 
their  factory  practice  and  the  above-stated  requirements  as 
to  percentage  composition.  Ihis  can  be  done  without  dif- 
ficultv. 

"'riie  Kansas  standard  for  evaporated  mdk  is  twenty-eight 
(28)  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  and  of  the_  milk  solids  not 
less  than  twenty-seven  and  six-tenths  (27.())  per  cent  is 
milk  fat.  However,  the  standard  set  forth  in  F.  1.  D.  131 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  such  products." 


MISSOURI  BUTTER  MUST  BE  GRADED. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Columbia,  Mo..  July  25,  1911. 

Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  Cutler  of  Missouri  has 
established  three  grades  of  cream  used  to  make  butter  and 
has  notified  creameries  and  cream  dealers  in  Missouri  that 
all  cream  and  butter  must  be  labeled  accordingly  'Fhe  nrst 
grade  is  hand  separated  and  not  more  than  two  days  old 
in  summer  or  three  m  winter ;  it  must  show  not  inore  than 
15  per  cent  acidity  in  summer  and  25  per  cent  in  winter. 
1  he  second  grade  must  be  reasonably  sweet  and  not  more 
than  three  davs  old  in  summer  or  four  days  m  cold  weathei . 
The  third  grade  is  not  reasonably  sweet,  hand-skimmed  and 
not  of  good  flavor. 


LOUISIANA’S  HEALTH  EXHIBIT  CAR  ON  TOUR. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowding,  Food  Commissioner  of  Louisiana,  ac¬ 
companied  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  s  exhibition 
car  on  its  educational  tour  throughout  the  west.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  trip,  the  car  was  parked  at  the  Illinois  Central  Radroad 
Company's  station  in  Chicago,  wdiere  it  was  visited  by  health 
and  food  officials  and  many  other  citizens.  The  car  contains 
a  most  practical  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  means  employed 
in  Louisiana  to  conserve  the  health  of  the  people  of  that  State. 
The  scope  of  the  exhibit  is  very  great,  covering  foods,  dairv- 
ing  and  sanitation,  as  w-ell  as  communicable  and  non-commum- 
cable  diseases,  and  altogether  it  is  a  most  practical  and  useful 
thing. 


T.  R.  COMPLIMENTS  WALLIS  ON  LARGE 

FAMILY. 

"T.  R.’’  has  again  expressed  his  predilection  for  big  fami¬ 
lies,  and  this  time  it's  an  Idaho  man  who  gets  the  wreath 
of  fame,  says  the  Boise  Statesman. 

It  appears  that  on  June  9,  BBl,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector  James  H.  Wallis  and  IMrs.  Wallis  cele¬ 
brated  their  thirtieth  wedding  anniversary,  and  at  that  time 
they  had  their  picture  taken,  with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Wallis  family  alongside.  They  made  an  imposing  array 
of  seventeen  persons.  Of  the  fifteen  children,  six  are  boys 
and  nine  are  girls.  They  range  in  age  from  three  years  to 
twenty-nine  years. 

'I'his  photograph  was  printed  on  a  number  of  souvenir 
cards,  wbich  Mr.  Wallis  proudly  mailed  to  his  friends.  Among 
the  recipients  was  W.  E.  Borah,  who  represents  Idaho  in 
the  United  States  senate. 

Senator  Borah,  who  always  wants  to  make  the  outside 
world  think  that  Idaho  leads  in  everything,  mailed  the  card  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was,  as  editor  of  the  Outlook,  on 
the  outlook  for  good  things. 

When  Teddy  got  the  card  he  jumped  for  joy,  then  sat 
him  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wallis,  of 
which  the  latter  is  as  prond  as  be  is  of  his  family: 

"New  York,  June  15,  1011, 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Wallis:  My  good  friend  Senator  Borah 
has  sent  me  a  card  showing  yon  and  your  wife  and  family, 
and  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  one  word  of 
hearty  congratulation  to  you  and  your  wife  on  your  thirtieth 
wedding  anniversary,  to  wdsh  w'ell  to  all  of  you.  You  are 
the  kind  of  American  citizens  I  throughly  l)elieve  in,  and  for 
whom  I  feel  the  highest  regard.  Faithfully  yours, 

"T.  R(K)SEvelt." 


MILK  CONDITIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Juh'  .30,  1911. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  results  of  his  bureau's  investigations  made  this 
summer  under  the  new  milk  and  cream  act  and  the  act 
prohibiting  the  addition  to  milk  and  cream  of  dye-.stuffs  and 
drugs,  such  as  were  formerly  mucli  used  as  preservatives. 

I'he  Commissioner  states  that  4,00t)  samples  have  been 
purchased  by  his  agents  in  about  150  cities  and  towns  repre¬ 
senting  nearly  every  county  of  the  commonwealth.  In  but 
eight  instances  w'as  formaldehyde  discovered,  six  ,  of  these 
being  in  Allegheu”  county,  one  in  Johnstown  and  one  in 
York.  No  other  preservatives  and  no  added,  dye  were  in  any 
case  detected.  This  is  a  most  excellent  showing  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  conditions  existing  a  few  years  ago.  when 
such  additions  were  of  common  occurrence. 

The  Commissioner  further  states  that  the  dairy  cows  of 
Penn.sylvania  have  placed  the  stamp  of  their  approval  upon 
the  new  milk  law.  Of  the  4,00(1  samples  examined  only  about 
200  were  found  considerably  below  standard,  and  of  these 
about  two-thirds  were  milks,  one-third  creams.  The  de¬ 
ficiencies  found  were  not  tJie  fault  of  the  cow',  Init  were  due 
to  the  pump  and  the  skimmer,  to  whose  friendly  offices  some 
distributors  still  turn  for  profit. 

An  English  food  expert  once  said  of  milk  standards  that 
their  only  fault  was  that  the  cow-'  had  not  been  consulted  in 
their  making.  This  can  not  fairly  be  said  of  the  present 
Pennsylvania  standards,  which  arc  those  of  the  national 
government,  and  w'ere  adopted  Iw  it  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  l)oard  of  experts  acting  under  authority  of  Congress 
and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  dairy  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


SOME  CHICAGO  CHANGES. 

The  Chicago  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  removed  from  the  Manhattan  building  to  the  new 
Heisen  building.  The  Illinois  Food  Commission  takes  the 
old  quarters  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  floor  of  the  Manhattan  Iniilding  in  addition  to  its  for¬ 
mer  cjuarters  in  the  same  floor;  and  now'  occupies  the  entire 
sixteenth  floor. 


WHAT  HE  CONSIDERS  A  FRESH  EGG. 

A  California  judge  has  given  the  following  definition  of 
what  he  considers  a  fresh  egg:  “If  the  white  does  not  cling 
to  the  shell,  if  it  is  not  shrunken  to  exceed  a  quarter  or  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  if  the  yolk  is.  in  its  place,  if  the  air  cell  is 
not  darkened  or  discolored  and  the  white  exhibits  the  natural 
freslmess  of  the  egg  when  first  laid,  then  the  egg  is  fresh.” 
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PARENTAGE  OF  THE  FOOD  LAW. 

'I'lie  present  jiredicament  of  Dr.  Wiley  lias  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  many  ingenious  schemes  to  hel])  him  out. 
d'he  Wilev  press  bureau  has  been  working  overtime 
in  sending  out  canned  editorials  to  the  daily  press,  not¬ 
ably  those  newspapers  printed  in  small  cities,  whose 
editors  have  to  ‘‘double  in  brass,"  so  to  speak,  and  to 
whom  such  matter  is  very  useful  to  fill  up  on.  Nearly 
all  of  such  editorials  deal  with  Dr.  Wiley's  heroic 
achievements.  The  details  of  his  fight  for  an  education 
in  Hanover  College  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio — did  yon 
ever  see  Hanover  College? — are  given,  and  the  Abe 
Lincoln  stnfif  about  how  he  lived  on  turnips  and  corn- 
meal  in  order  to  get  through  this  celebrated  institution 
of  learning  are  strongly  played.  Section  two  of  the 
stnfif  that  enables  the  tired  editor  to  escape  brain-fag 
deals  with  Dr.  Wiley’s  work  after  he  got  through  col¬ 
lege  and  broke  into  the  employ  of  Uncle  Sam.  In  this 
chapter  he  begins  to  cut  some  ice.  No  more  turnips 
and  cornmeal.  He  gets  a  real  salary,  and  so  on. 

If  yon  don’t  believe  it,  we  refer  yon  to  the  Jackson, 
Mich.,  Citizen-Press,  which  just  eats  the  Wdley  brand 
of  canned  editorials — swallows  ’em  whole. 

"Wdley  was  the  father  of  the  pure  food  law,”  says 
the  Citizen-Press  (canned  editorially).  Now  that  is 
getting  down  to  recent  history,  where  it  is  possible  to 
check  up  on  Wiley.  Hanover  College  and  the  turnips 
and  cornmeal  are  too  far  back.  Captain  Rill  English 
and  Jabe  Morgan,  old  timers  down  Hanover  way,  were 
probably  just  learning  to  knock  tobacco  worms 
ofif  the  plants  when  that  part  of  Dr.  Wiley’s 
career  was  coming  ofif,  so  there  is  no  use  re¬ 
ferring  the  matter  to  them  for  verification.  R)Ut 
the  ]3nre  food  law  is  not  so  ancient.  There  are 
still  extant  some  data  relating  to  its  origin,  hut 
nowhere  do  we  see  where  Dr.  Wiley  figured.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  a  memorial  of  the  National  Association 
•of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  framed  at  a 
convention  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1902,  four 
years  before  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was 
]iassed,  and  the  year  before,  at  the  Bnfifalo,  N.  Y..  con¬ 
vention  in  1901,  a  Committee  on  National  Food  Legis¬ 
lation  was  apointed  to  draft  a  bill,  and  at  the  first  and 
original  convention  of  this  Association,  when  it  was 
•organized  in  1897,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  this  organization  and  incorporation  was  to 
secure  a  national  food  law  and  promote  uniformity  in 
the  various  sdate  food  laws,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  by¬ 


laws  of  the  Association,  framed  at  that  time  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  H.  R).  Cannon,  of  Colorado  ;  Ueorge 
L.  Idanders,  ot  New  York;  Elliott  O.  Grosvenor  of 
Michigan;  J.  B.  Noble,  of  Connecticut;  W.  K.  Board- 
man,  of  Iowa,  and  J.  E.  Blackburn,  of  Ohio.  The 
name  of  this  organization  was  changed  later  to 
embrace  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  department  has  since  been  represented  in 
its  conventions — sometimes  very  much  so  and  some¬ 
times  not  quite  so  much.  But  these  men  were  state 
food  ofiflcials  who  recognized  the  importance  of  and 
necessity  for  a  national  law,  and  accordingly  they  asked 
Congress  for  one.  Dr.  W’iley  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
memorial,  and  so  no  suggestion  is  made  in  it  that  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  be  given  a  part  in  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  proposed  law.  in  fact,  did  not  contemplate 
Wdley,  and  Wiley  did  not,  in  further  fact,  contemplate 
a  food  law.  He  butted  in  later,  however,  and  grabbed 
the  state  food  officials’  thunder. 

Here  is  the  memorial ; 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States: 

Gentlemen — At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  held  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
July  8,  !),  1(1,  11  and  12.  1!)(I2,  a  form  of  bill  for  a  national  pure 
food  law  was  presented. 

The  following  resolutions  of  endorsement  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon.  John  Hamilton 
of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Alfred  H.  Jones,  of  Illinois,  and  Hon. 
J.  E.  Blackburn,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolu¬ 
tions  into  effect. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

“Resolved ,  That  the  committee  on  the  preparation  of  a  pure 
food  law,  appointed  July  Kl,  be  hereby  instructed  to  begin  the 
work  immediately,  and  to  take  as  the  basis  of  such  law,  the 
draft  of  an  act  which  has  been  presented  to  this  convention 
by  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  committee  to 
have  this  bill  printed  and  send  copies  of  same  to  the  several 
members  of  this  Association  for  suggestions,  and  upon  the 
receipt  of  these  suggestions  said  committee  shall  convene  and 
incorporate  in  the  bill  such  items  or  suggestions  as  maj'  to 
them  seem  wise,  and  then  present  the  bill  to  Congress  when 
it  next  convenes. 

“Resolved ,  That  this  convention  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments,  hereby  pledges  its  support  to  the  effort  to  enact 
such  a  bill  into  a  law.” 

Copies  of  the  bill  were  sent  to  all  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioners  in  the  United  States  for  their  criticism  and 
suggestion.  The  committee  after  considering  these  sugges¬ 
tions  now  presents  the  bill,  in  its  corrected  form,  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 

The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  National  food  law  should  be  strietly  confined  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  control  of  food  products  for  the  use  of  man.  That 
it  should  not  embrace  drugs,  chemicals  or  foods  for  animals. 
These  are  separate  and  altogether  distinct  subjects,  and  laws 
for  their  control  should  be  separate  and  distinct  as  well.  The 
failure  heretofore  to  agree  upon  a  national  law  for  control  of 
foods  has  been  due,  chiefly,  to  the  fact,  that  these  proposed 
laws  embraced  extraneous  subjects,  and  undertook  to  control 
or  regulate  matters  that  were  not  naturally  related  to  each 
other,  and  which  required  wholly  different  treatment,  by 
altogether  different  classes  of  experts.  Drugs  have  no  natural 
relation  to  foods.  They  are  distinct  items  of  commerce,  and 
are  only  administered  by  experts,  and  in  quantities  prescribed. 
Many  of  these  chemicals,  are,  in  themselves,  poisonous,  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  injurious,  if  taken  in  quantities  larger 
than  the  orescribed  amount. 

Cattle  foods  have  no  relation  to  human  food,  and  laws 
controlling  the  feeds  that  are  intended  for  domestic  animals, 
should  he  wholly  different  from  those  that  are  intended  to 
protect  the  public  health. 

As  has  been  stated,  a  food  law  for  human  beings,  should 
he  confined  strictly,  to  the  control  of  such  articles  of  con- 
suniDtion  as  are  intended  for  human  use. 

The  administration  of  a  food  law  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  experts.  In  order  to  avoid  multiplication  of  depart¬ 
ments  it  has  been  generallj-  agreed  that  a  national  pure  food 
law  should  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  .■\gricultnre, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  closely  and  naturally  related  to 
articles  of  food  for  human  consumption,  than  any  other  of 
the  existing  departments  of  national  government.  It  is  mani- 
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festly  iuipractical)le,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Departuieut 
of  Agriculture,  to  give  personal  supervision  to  this  work.  He 
ought,  however,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  which  such  a  law  would  impose,  and  his 
relation  to  this  work  should  be  similar  to  the  relation  that 
exists  between  the  secretary,  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  and  the  work  of  the  several  divisions  and  Itureaus, 
which  compose  that  department.  The  importance  of  such  a 
law,  both  as  to  its  extent  and  its  effects  upon  commerce  and 
the  public  health,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  position  of 
a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  that 
of  a  subordinate  division.  The  head  of  this  bureau  should 
be  a  Presidential  appointee;  a  man  selected  not  specially  for 
his  technical  knowledge  upon  any  particular  subject,  but  for 
his  administrative  ability,  and  general  acquaintance  with  com¬ 
mercial,  business  and  legal  affairs.  The  technical  work  of 
Ids  department  should  be  provided  for,  by  authorizing  the 
selection  of  legal,  chemical,  physiological  and  medical  e.xperts, 
as  well  as  agents,  inspectors  and  other  special  service  em¬ 
ployes.  The  general  administration  of  the  bureau,  will  thus 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  affairs,  and  the  special  or  techni¬ 
cal  work  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  skilled  specialists. 

-A  national  pure  food  law  should  have  six  purposes,  clearly 
dehned  in  its  provisions : 

First.  It  should  [protect  the  public  health.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  collecting  of 
samples  of  foods  found  upon  the  market,  their  subsequent 
e.xamination  or  analysis  by  skilled  experts,  and  if  found  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  placing  these  goods  upon  the  market. 

Second.  It  should  prcvetit  fraud..  Its  provisions  should  be 
such  as  shall  require,  that  foods  placed  upon  the  market,  shall 
be  sold  for  what  they  are,  and  that  no  deception  shall  be 
practiced  upon  the  purchaser,  through  the  use  of  imitation 
food  products  or  such  as  have  their  real  character  concealed. 

Third.  Such  a  law  should  protect  foreign  commerce. 
Goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  intended  for  sale  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  should  be  subject  to  inspection  in  order  that 
no  inferior  or  imitation  product,  shall  be  put  upon  these 
markets,  without  their  nature  being  disclosed  by  the  label  or 
certificate,  which  accompanies  the  goods. 

Fourth.  It  should  provide  for  the  proper  labeling  of  all 
food  products  placed  upon  the  markets.  Uniformity  of  label¬ 
ing  is  essential  in  a  national  food  law,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consuming  public. 

Fifth.  It  should  provide  for  the  fixing  of  standards.  Many 
foods  now  upon  the  market  have  no  fi.xed  standard  for  com¬ 
parison.  It  is  essential  before  purity  of  foods  can  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  that  the  standard  of  purity  be  discovered  and 
announced.  To  secure  this  information  the  law  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  investigation  into  the  properties  of  preservatives, 
coloring  matters,  and  other  added  constituents  to  determine 
their  effects  upon  the  health,  and  also  to  discover  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  food  ingredinets  that  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
constitute  purity. 

Sixth.  The  law  should  provide  for  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.  The  publication  of  the 
decisions  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Bureau,  should  be  made 
as  frequently  as  practicable,  and  be  distributed  among  the 
State  officials  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  pure 
food  laws  in  the  several  states.  Copies  should  also  be  given 
to  manufacturers  of  food  products  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  the  public  press,  so  that  the  widest  pub¬ 
licity  may  be  given,  and  the  public  be  made  fully  acquainted, 
with  what  is  being  done  for  their  protection,  against  fraud¬ 
ulent  and  impure  articles  of  food. 

The  appended  bill,  embodies  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  submitted,  and  is  composed  of  such  items,  taken  from 
other  proposed  pure  food  laws,  as  have  seemed  best  adapted 
to  express  the  purposes  which  have  been  outlined.  There 
has  also  been  added  such  other  matter  as  experience  in  the 
administration  of  State  pure  food  laws  has  shown  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  perfect  the  bill.  A'our  co-operation  in 
securing  its  passage,  is  earnestlv  requested. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

John  Hamilton, 

Secretary  of  .Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  H.  Jones, 

Illinois  State  Food  Commissioner. 

J.  E.  Blackburn, 

Ohio  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Committee. 

The  bill  referred  to  as  accompanying-  this  petition 
to  Congress  has  many  provisions  like  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drng-s  Act  adopted  four  years  later.  To  .show'  this 
w’c  ([note  Section  6  in  relation  to  adulteration  : 
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Sec.  (!.  That  for  tlie  purpose  of  this  act,  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  adulterated,  in  the  case  of  food  or  drink: 

First.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been 
niixed  with  it,  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injurinuslv  affect 
its  quality,  strength  or  purity. 

Second.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it. 

Hiird.  If  any  valuable  constituent  or  ingredient  of  the 
article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  alistracted. 

hourth.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  sold  under  the  name  of, 
any  other  article. 

Fifth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  coated,  pt  wdered,  polished, 
or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con¬ 
cealed,  or  if  by  any  means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  nr  of 
greater  value  than  it  really  is. 

Sixth.  If  it  contain  any  poisonous  ingredient,  or  any  in¬ 
gredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health. 

Seventh.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or 
mislead,  or  tend  to  deceive  or  mislead,  the  purchaser. 

Eighth.  If  it  consist  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  diseased, 
filthy  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any 
portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food — whether  manufactured 
or  not — or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  of 
an  animal  that  has  died  otherwdse  than  by  slaughter,  or  tagged, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Food  Commissioner,  showing  their  exact 
character,  and  which  do  not  contain  ain-  poisonous  ingredient 
or  ingredient  injurious  to  health,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  in  the  following  cases ; 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  sold  under 
their  own  distinct  names,  or  under  coined  names,  which  may 
now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  be  known  as  healthful 
articles  of  food,  and  which  are  not  an  imitation  of,  or  sold 
under  the  name  of,  any  other  article. 

Second.  When  any  matter  or  ingredient  ha.s  been  added 
to  the  food  because  the  -same  is  required  for  the  production 
or  preparation  thereof  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  a  state 
fit  for  carriage  or  consumption,  and  does  not  fraudulently 
increase  the  bulk,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  food,  or  conceal 
the  inferior  qualit\'  thereof. 

Third.  When  the  food  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter  in  the  process  of  collection  and  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Wdley  may  have  been  tlie  father  of  the  W’i.scon- 
sin  food  lawq  and  he  may  be  the  father  of  a  lot  of  other 
thing.s.  Several  abortion.s  may  he  dtie  to  his  ])arental 
ministrations — as,  for  instance,  the  attemiit  to  incor¬ 
porate  food  standards  in  the  hill  for  the  food  law  after 
it  w'as  introduced — but  we  are  entering  the  good  old 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  for  the  food  law  parental  sw'eepstakes  and  play¬ 
ing  it  for  a  sure  getter  open,  across  the  board,  or  sev¬ 
enteen  ways  from  the  ace. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  “FUNCTIONS”  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY? 

Almost  any  man  wdll  admit  that  he  is  something 
of  a  lawyer,  or  that  he  could  beat  the  average  judge  at 
framing  a  decision,  or  that  if  he  were  in  Congress 
he  could  put  it  all  over  some  of  “them  fellers  down 
there  to  Washington”  in  passing  laws.  This  thing 
of  assuming  that  judicial  and  legislative  ([uaiities  are 
inherent  in  human  nature  is  a  verv  common  trait  of 
character.  It  is  small  wonder  that  Dr.  Wiley  and 
his  friends  believe  that  the  h'ederal  h'ood  and  Drugs 
Act  was  passed  to  afford  him  a  wider  scope  for  his 
peculiar  powers  and  that  he  was  given  the  right  not 
alone  to  enforce  it  but  to  construe  it  and  add  to  it  or 
subtract  from  it  as  he  would.  This  is  among  the 
obsessions  of  Miss  Lakey.  Every  time  that  misguided 
woman  breaks  into  |H'int  she  utters  a  wail  about  Dr. 
Wiley  not  being  allowed  to  enforce  the  food  and  drugs 
act  the  way  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  Of  course  Miss 
Lakey  knows  nothing  about  jurisprudence  or  civil 
government  or  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
otherwise  she  would  not  suggest  that  the  head  of  the 
llureau  of  Chemistry  shoukl  be  given  the  right  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  according  to  his  own  sweet  will. 

Tallevrand  once  instanced  as  the  two  greatest 
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sources  of  surprise  in  life  the  iug-ratitude  of  those 
from  wliom  we  expect  gratitude,  and  the  ilight  of 
time.  JArhaps  access  to  information  on  common  sub¬ 
jects  was  not  very  easy  in  Talleyrand's  time,  or  he 
would  have  added  a  third  occasion  for  surprise  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  as  a  whole  on  subjects  on 
which  information  and  understanding  are  easy. 

It  has  not  been  at  all  difficult  to  make  the  dear  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  the  proper  accuser,  judge 
and  jury  in  all  cases  of  alleged  violation  of  the  food 
law.  Lhider  such  a  construction  of  his  duties.  Dr. 
Wile\-  as  the  court  of  last  resort  has  a  perfect  right 
to  pillory  any  court  or  legal  officer  whose  judgment 
does  not  run  parallel  to  his  own.  Dr.  Wdley  has  con¬ 
ducted  his  bureau  since  the  food  law  went  into  effect 
as  if  that  were  the  case.  It  may  be  paranoia,  it  may 
be  e.xaggerated  self-sufficiency,  or  it  may  be  simple 
follv.  At  all  events,  a  good  many  newspapers  have 
ado])ted  that  view  and  have  filled  their  columns  with 
grave  doubts  as  to  tbe  wisdom  of  permittiug  the  jn-oper 
executive  officers  to  take  a  hand  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  or  the  courts  to  construe  it.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  arguments  upon  which  the  demand  for 
Secretary  Wilson’s  retirement  are  based  are  tbe  claims 
that  the  Secretary’  is  curtailing  Dr.  W’iley’s  authority 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Whence  came  this 
authority  that  the  Wiley  partisans  urge  should  he  ex¬ 
ercised  bv  the  chief  of  the  Rureau  of  Chemistry?  Not 
from  the  law.  which  distinctly  delegates  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  its  provisions  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  of  the  Treasury  and  o.f  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  same  act  very  carefully  defines  the  ])art  the 
Rureau  of  Chemistry  may  take  in  its  enforcement,  and 
that  bureau  is  given  no  more  authority  than  the  orrli- 
narv  private  citizen  has  to  make  a  complaint  under 
the  ordinary  procedure. 

A'hat  extraordinary  authority  Dr.  W’iley  has  exer¬ 
cised  has  been  assumed  by  him  or  delegated  by  his 
superior  officer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  He 
has  certain  duties  to  perform  in  the  ascertaining  of 
facts  and  reporting  them  to  the  proper  persons.  His 
testimony  has  the  same  value  as  evidence  as  that  of 
an\-  other  person  having  an  equal  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  impart,  and  no  more.  His  duties  have  to  do 
with  chemistry  alone,  and  are  in  no  sense  executive, 
judicial  or  legislative.  His  standards  committee  was 
abolished  because  it  assumed  legislative  functions  un¬ 
der  his  direction  and  attem])ted  to  amend  the  law. 
Ceneral  ( )rder  No.  140  was  made  because  Dr.  A’iley 
assumed  arbitrary  and  original  executive  authority 
when  he  had  been  given  only  delegated  authority — the 
authority  of  his  sui)erior.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  whom  he  was  always  answerable. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  about  Dr.  Wiley’s  authority 
being  curtailed.  He  never  had  any.  And  if  it  should 
be  tbe  good  fortune  of  the  American  people  to  see 
him  removed  from  office,  let  us  ho])e  that  his  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  a  man  with  a  ]n‘oper  sense  of  the  true 
functions  of  the  Rureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  good 
taste  not  to  assume  or  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
any  other  bureau  or  department  of  the  Covernment. 


YOU  REMEMBER  DENVER,  DON’T  YOU? 

The  two  cli]:)pings  from  Denver  pai:)ers  printed  here¬ 
with  will  be  found  quite  enlightening.  There  may  he 
a  lot  of  people  who  supposed  that  much  of  the  benzPate 
of  soda  used  in  this  countrv  came  from  Germanv,  so 


that  the  information  that  it  is  a  ])etroleum  by-product 
manufactured  exclusively  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  will  come  as  a  glad  surprise  to  them.  Other 
things  in  the  clippings  are  perhaps  less  apocryphal — 
the  suggestion  that  the  resolution  against  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda  is  a  back-handed  slap  at  the  Republi¬ 
can  Roard  of  Health,  for  instance. 

We  may  yet  live  to  see  declarations  for  or  against 
the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  platforms  of  the 
great  and  small  political  parties.  The  clipping's  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  from  the  Denver  Post,  an  evening  inde¬ 
pendent  paper  with  Re]Dublican  leanings,  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  Times,  an  evening  independent  paper  wdth  Demo¬ 
cratic  leanings,  both  printed  on  Julv  27.  The  one 
from  the  Post  reads  as  follows: 

kki>l'blic.\xs  on  st.vte  f.o.aku  of  he.vlth  resign. 

.\.SSEKT  COMMITTEE  IS  POLITIC.M.  M.\CHINE  TO  .Ml)  GOVERNOR 

SH.VFROTH. 

OTHER  RE.\.SONS  .\I.SO. 

I!ENZO.\TE  OF  SOD.V  .\S  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE  ENTERS  INTO  THE 

QUESTION. 

The  three  Republican  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health — Drs.  J.  X.  Hall  and  L.  E.  Lemen  of  Denver  and 
V.  R.  Pennock  of  Longmont — turned  in  their  resignations  to 
Governor  Shafroth’s  office  Tuesday  afternoon  and  announced 
that  they  no  longer  would  serve  on  the  board,  whether  or 
not  the  resignations  were  accepted. 

The  retiring  members  assert  that  the  hoard  has  been  turned 
into  a  political  machine  for  Governor  Shafroth  and  that  ap¬ 
pointments  of  employes  have  been  made  accordingly.  Hence, 
they  decided  to  step  out.  Further,  the  active  campaign  of 
Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  president  of  the  board,  on  the  hog 
question  has  displeased  the  conservative  doctors. 

.All  positions  as  clerks  and  inspectors  under  the  board  have 
been  given  to  Democrats  and  old-time  Republican  clerks  have 
been  ousted  to  make  place  for  Democrats. 

But  for  many  years  the  board  was  dominated  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Taylor  and  Dr.  Lemen,  the  Democrats  say,  and  in  those  days 
no  Democrat  had  a  "look  in"  for  one  of  the  soft  jobs  in 
the  office. 

Further,  Drs.  Lemen.  Hall  and  Pennock  became  angr}"  when 
Dr.  Williams  asked  the  Attorney  General  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  power  of  the  board  to  enforce  the  new  drinking  cup 
law.  The  Attorney  General  sent  back  information  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  had  no  authority  above  that  of  a 
local  board  of  health  and  couldn’t  do  a  thing  unless  a  local 
board  was  derelict  in  its  duty  in  enforcing  the  statutes. 

Next,  at  the  meeting  of  what  is  left  of  the  board — six 
members — today  the  benzoate  of  soda  is  to  be  discussed,  and 
the  former  board  was  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  drug  in 
preservatives. 

The  Democratic  board,  in  order  to  take  a  left-handed  slap 
at  the  old  board,  wants  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda.  This  food  preservative  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  petroleum,  is  manufactured  exclusively  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  was  the  cause  of  the  attack  upon 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  United  States  food  expert,  who  condemned 
its  use. 

The  Times  clipping  is  as  folloNvs : 

I5ENZOATE  OF  SOD.V  OPPOSED. 

STATE  HE,\ETH  BOARD  DECL.\RES  .VGAINST  ITS  USE  AS  A  F'OOD 

PRESERVATIVE. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  yesterday  instructed  its  secre¬ 
tary  to  draft  resolutions  opposing  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  food 
preservative.  Two  years  ago  the  board  held  catsup  and  pre¬ 
serves,  is  harmless. 

The  question  has  been  a  mooted  one  in  every  state.  Dr. 
Harvey  Wdley.  the  government’s  chief  chemist,  veered  the 
rir.«t  storm  of  wrath  in  his  direction  when,  during  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration,  he  declared  that  the  drug  was  dangerous. 

The  Federal  government  did  not  sustain  the  position  of 
Dr.  Wiley,  but  the  Colorado  board  indorses  Dr.  Wiley  abso¬ 
lutely.  The  resolutions  adopted  maintain  that  benzoate  of 
soda  suspends  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  destroys 
odors  so  that  unscrupulous  manufacturers  may  sell  an  im¬ 
pure  food  as  pure. 

The  state  pure  food  inspector  will  be  instructed  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  benzoate  of  soda, 
but  to  recommend  that  its  use  be  discontinued  absolutely. 


August  l'>,  l!Ml 
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“EDITORIAL”  BULLETINS. 

Most  food  coinniissjoiiers  confine  their  Itnlle- 
tins  to  the  dissemination  of  facts.  Sometimes,  like 
Commissioner  Const  of  Pennsylvania,  they  indnlge  in 
airy  persiflage  and  editorial  comment.  This  costs 
them  nothing  because  the  state  fcxjts  the  bills  for 
printing  and  pays  the  postage,  unless  the  commissioner 
hajtpens  to  he  a  Federal  appointee,  when  he  can  frank 
his  bnlletins  and  charge  the  mailing  expenses  it])  to  the 
whole  people.  Whether  it  is  proper  to  circnlate  state 
bnlletins  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  is  a  better 
snhject  for  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the  De- 
])artment  of  Agricnltnre  to  investigate,  than  for  ns  to 
comment  on  here,  but  the  practice  is  in  bad  taste,  if 
nothing  worse,  lint  the  habit  of  engaging  in  literary 
work  not  strictly  germane  to  the  publication  of  abso¬ 
lute  facts  has  its  advantages.  Like  running  advertise¬ 
ments  at  top  of  colnmn  next  to  pure  reading  matter, 
it  directs  attention  to  the  bald  facts  which  otherwise 
the  public  might  disregard  or  dodge  as  too  dry  read¬ 
ing.  Likewise  it  develops  latent  literary  talent  and 
adds  to  the  gaietv  of  nations,  whatever  that  is.  Right- 
Iv  handled,  this  extraneous  literary  stnfl'  has  its  nses 
in  a  food  commissioner’s  bnlletin. 

Professor  Ladd  of  Xorth  Dakota  freqnently  helps 
himself  qnite  liberally  to  the  space  in  the  bulletins  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (i)ublished 
at  (  Government  expense )  to  express  his  pri¬ 
vate  opinions.  Professor  Ladd  is  a  serious  sort  of 
person  and  takes  himself  very  seriously.  That  he 
might  give  currency  to  an  error  probably  never  occurs 
to  him.  That  he  might  cover  himself  with  ridicule  is 
likewise  far  from  his  thoughts,  d'herefore  he  prob- 
ablv  did  not  believe  that  it  was  in  any  way  outside  of 
his  duties  and  privileges  to  print  in  his  June  bulletin 
an  attack  on  the  “Advertisers'  Protective  Association” 
modeled  on  the  lines  laicl  down  by  the  Philadel])hia 
Xorth  American.  That  is  the  trouble  with  taking 
yourself  too  seriously  and  possessing  a  limited  sense 
of  the  ridiculous — you  are  liable  to  do  foolish  things. 
Perha])s  the  least  wisdom  in  the  whole  attack  upon  the 
“.Advertisers'  Protective  Association"  is  found  in  the 
following  jtaragTaph  : 

But  few  will  be  iufluenceil  by  such  a  brazen  attempt  to 
subsidize  newspapers  as  is  shown  b.y  the  spirit  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  which  is  sent  out,  and  which,  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the  patent  medicine  busi¬ 
ness  with  its  red-clause  contract  and  other  means  of  forcing- 
certain  papers  to  carry  on  a  fight  for  a  class  of  products 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  .American  civilization.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  among  the  few  journals  puhlishing  the  circu¬ 
lars  and  endorsing  the  same  is  a  journal  which  poses  as  a 
representative  of  pure  food  interests.  By  these  signs  we  shall 
know  who  are  friends  of  pure  foods,  drugs  and  beverages 
and  those  who,  under  the  guise  of  working  for  these  things, 
are  in  reality  enemies  of  the  best  interests  of  our  people. 

The  AisrKRic.vx  Eood  Joi'RiX.M,  is  here  indicated 
])retty  clearly,  not  because,  as  Professor  Ladd  states, 
it  “endorsed”  the  circular  of  the  “Advertisers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association.”  but  because  it  is  the  only  pub¬ 
lication  devoted  to  food  subjects  that  did  not  follow 
the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American  in  its  attack  of  hys¬ 
terics.  Professor  Ladd  is  invited  to  take  another 
“slant”  at  the  onlv  editorial  ])rinted  in  these  pages  re¬ 
ferring  in  anv  way  to  the  “Advertisers’  Protective 
•Association”  and  find  therein  that  the  Amrric.\x  I'ood 
JoUR.XAL  did  not  “endorse”  that  organization  in  any 
degree,  but’  rather  pointed  out  .some  things  that  he 
will  readilv  agree  with  us  on.  if  he  is  at  all  fair  minded. 
Then  we  will  listen  to  his  apology  for  that  last  sen¬ 
tence. 


LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  REFEREE  BOARD. 

Xumerous  news  dispatches,  written  by  corresjiond- 
ents  ignorant  of  the  facts,  have  been  ])ul)lished  in  the 
daily  press  referring  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Referee 
Hoard  of  Consulting  Scientific  E.xperts  and  e.xpress- 
ing  the  opinion  of  otlier  persons  quite  as  ignorant  that 
the  a])pointnient  of  the  Hoard  was  without  warrant  of 
law.  .Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
-Vgriculture  on  this  subject  printed  in  the  Americ:.\.n 
I'ooD  Journal  of  December.  1910,  but  for  those  who 
have  forgotten  it  we  reproduce  it,  or  the  portion  of  it 
referring  directly  to  the  Referee  Hoard,  herewith: 

I'he  Referee  Board  is  separate  and  distinet  from  the  Board 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  The  duties  of  the  Referee 
Board  are  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  .Agri¬ 
culture  regarding  the  wholesomeness  or  the  deleterious 
character  of  such  foods,  or  of  such  articles  used  in  foods, 
as  he  may  refer  to  them  for  consideration.  'I'his  hoard  was 
created  because  certain  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  a.sked 
President  Roosevelt  to  select  a  number  of  disinterested  sci¬ 
entific  men  to  pass  upon  the  harmfulness  of  sulphur  dio.xide, 
saccharin,  and  benzoate  of  soda  in  foods.  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  after  correspondence  with  the  president  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  country,  finally  se¬ 
lected  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Dr.  John 
H.  Long,  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  C.  .A.  Herter  for 
membership  on  the  hoard.  By  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  thereupon  appointed  these  five  men 
as  consulting  scientific  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  ample  authority  for  such  action  being  contained  in 
a  provision  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  hill,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  “hereafter  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  such  appointments,  promotions,  and  changes  in 
salaries  to  he  paid  out  of  the  lump  funds  of  the  several  bu¬ 
reaus  and  divisions  and  offices  of.  the  department  as  may  he 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  service.”  (24  Stat.,  1280.) 

I'he  members  of  the  Referee  Board  are  paid  from  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  enforcing  the  food  and  drugs  act.  which  con¬ 
tains  the  following  provision :  “Employing  such  assistants, 
clerks  and  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  purposes  named."  (M  Stat.,  1272.  ) 

'I'he  Secretary  organized  these  ccnsulting  sciei-Jtific  experts 
into  a  board  under  the  authority  of  sectii-)n  171,  Revised 
Statutes,  which  authorizes  the  head  of  each  department  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  government  of  his  department. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Food  and  Drugs  .Act 
was  under  discussion  in  the  House  the  view  was  expressed 
that  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  should  he  allowed  a  free 
hand  in  selecting  experts  of  renown  to  pass  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  wholesomeness  of  certain  articles  used  in  foods. 
.Apparently  this  view  was  indorsed  by  Congress,  since  it  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  agricultural  bill  the  provision  above  quoted, 
authorizing  the  employment  of  such  assistants  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  .Agriculture  may  consider  necessary  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  4'be  legality  of  the  appointment, 
payment,  and  organization  of  the  Referee  Board  is  main¬ 
tained  bv  tbe  .Attornev  General  in  an  opinion  rendered  .April 
14.  190!).' 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  the  work  of  both 
hoards  is  useful  in  enahling  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to 
avail  of  the  best  expert  opinions  in  rendering  his  decisions 
in  connectioii  with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act. 

This  is  the  official  report  of  the  committee  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  ought  to 
settle  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  legalitv  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Referee  Hoard  or  any  question  as  to 
the  pro])riety  of  ])ayments  of  the  salarv  of  memhers 
and  e.xpenses  of  their  work. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  INDIANA. 

Let  us  assume  (however  good  reason  there  mav  be 
for  doing  otherwise )  that  the  newspaper  re])orts  of  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  ex-.Attorney 
General  Hingham,  before  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  De])artment  of  .Agriculture,  as  renorted  in 
the  daily  press,  are  fairly  accurate  accounts  of  what  he 
actuallv  said.  Cine  good  reason  for  such  an  assump- 
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tion  is  that  all  the  reports  are  uniform.  So  here  is 
what  Air.  Bingham  is  reported  to  have  said,  and  what 
he  probably  did  say — in  fact,  we  are  willing  to  lay  odds 
that  he  said  it : 

Judge  Bingham  then  appeared  and  said  that  he  had  been 
Attorney  General  of  Indiana  from  January  1,  190(1,  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,1911.  He  said  that  the  master  in  chancery  has  not 
yet  made  his  report  on  the  testimony  in  the  benzoate  of  soda 
case,  but  that  it  is  expected  he  will  do  so  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  court.  The  witness  said  that  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
State  would  practically  destroy  the  pure  food  law  of  Indiana. 
The  business  interests,  the  press  and  the  people  of  Indiana 
have  always  been  favorable  toward  the  law'  and  are  now 
considering  strengthening  it. 

No  home  company  has  ever  complained  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  said  Judge  Bingham,  but  the  companies  which 
have  brought  the  case  are  both  foreign. 

Mr.  Bingham  either  said  too  much  or  too  little.  He 
(lid  not  make  it  clear  to  the  committee  whether  or  not 
the  law  of  Indiana  specifically  prohibits  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative.  He  left  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Indiana  law  does  make  such  a  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  the  public  will  so  understand  his  testi¬ 
mony.  Dr.  Barnard,  Rood  and  Drug  Commissioner 
of  Indiana,  gave  testimony  of  a  similar  import.  The 
law,  both  these  gentlemen  say,  will  be  broken  down  if 
the  benzoate  decision  goes  against  the  state  and  in 
favor  of  the  two  foreign  companies  seeking  the  in¬ 
junctions.  What  will  be  gathered  from  such  state¬ 
ments?  Nothing  more  nor  les.s.  than  that  Indiana  has 
an  anti-henzoate  of  soda  law  such  as  Wisconsin  and 
Florida  have  on  their  statute  books.  So  far  as  the 
truth  goes,  these  gentlemen  might  just  as  well  have 
deliberately  lied  as  given  such  testimony  as  they  did. 
Indiana  has  no  such  statute.  The  use  of  benzoate  of 
soda  is  not  specifically  prohibited  by  the  Indiana  food 
laws.  The  granting  of  the  injunction  sought  by  the 
two  food  manufacturing  companies  mentioned  will 
only  have  the  efifect  of  nullifying  a  regulation  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  which  is  not  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  Indiana  has  a  general  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  deleterious  ingredients  in  food  products  sold 
(w  offered  for  sale  in  the  state.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
given  the  right  to  make  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
but  it  may  not  exceed  the  law  or  amend  it.  The  two 
concerns  who  a])plied  for  an  injunction  found  that  they 
were  shut  out  of  their  market  in  Indiana  by  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  forbidding  the  sale 
of  goods  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda.  They  very 
jjroperly  conceived  that  their  markets  were  being  de¬ 
stroyed  without  warrant  of  law,  and  so  they  brought 
suit  against  the  Board  of  Health  to  restrain  that  body 
by  injunction  from  enforcing  its  illegal  ruling. 


OLD'  AND  NEW  FOOD  EXTREMISTS. 

Referring  to  the  more  ])estiferous  brands  of  re¬ 
formers  in  an  address  delivered  in  1844,  Ral])h  Waldo 
Emerson  said:  “One  anostle  [of  ])rojects  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world]  thought  that  the  mischief  was 
our  diet,  that  we  eat  and  drink  damnation.  These 
made  unleavened  bread  and  were  foes  to  the  death  to 
fermentation.  It  was  in  vain  urged  by  the  housewife, 
that  God  made  yeast,  as  well  as  dough,  and  loves 
fermentation  as  dearly  as  He  loves  vegetation ;  that 
fermentation  develops  the  saccharine  element  in  the 
grain,  and  makes  it  more  palatable  and  more  di¬ 
gestible.  No,  they  wished  the  pure  wheat,  and  will 
die,  hut  it  shall  not  ferment.  Stop,  dear  nature,  these 
incessant  advances  of  thine  :  let  us  scotch  these  ever- 
rolling  wheels.” 

If  we  would  continue  to  advance  in  civilization,  in 


mental,  moral  and  commercial  progress,  out  of  the 
complexities  with  which  we  surround  ourselves  we 
must  pick  the  i)roblems  and  solve  them,  and  solve 
them  quickly  and  satisfactorily.  And  in  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  civilization  is  the  problem  of  diet.  The 
human  stomach,  like  the  human  nervous  system,  has 
accustomed  itself  to  shocks  of  various  kinds,  and  men 
today  undertake  digestive  feats  that  would  appall  our 
ancestors  of  two  Imndred  years  ago,  and  not  only 
undertake  them  hut  survive  them.  But  always  the 
reformer  arises  to  call  us  hack  to  first  principles. 
Our  current  cult  of  natural  eaters — those  who  eat 
uncooked  grains,  nuts  and  fruits — is  by  no  means 
small.  They  are  to  he  reckoned  with,  in  a  way.  They 
are  the  milestones  that  mark  progress,  the  progress 
of  prehistoric  men,  or  of  men  before  cooking  was  in¬ 
vented.  Thev  hardlv  belong  tO'  now.  We  who  eat 
cooked  food,  or  food  prepared  in  some  way  betore  it 
is  placed  before  us,  have  had, to  contemplate  at  least,  if 
not  solve,  the  question  of  fermentation  or  its  inhibi¬ 
tion.  Shall  we  partake  only  of  those  foods  that  re¬ 
quire  no  preservation  before  serving,  either  because 
they  are  utterly  fresh  or  because  they  are  not  natur¬ 
ally  subject  to  decomposition  in  any  ordinary  period 
of  time?  Or  shall  we  enlarge  our  menu  and  employ 
means  to  prevent  fermentation  in  those  foods  that,  re¬ 
quire  it  until  we  can  eat  them? 

To  the  large  majority  of  mankind  this  is  not  really 
a  problem.  It  has  been  solved  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  quarrel  now  between  what  Emerson  would  char¬ 
acterize  as  the  “pestiferous  reformer’’  and  the  man 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  projier  and  inqiroper 
methods,  is  as  to  the  means  to  be  used.  The  food 
faddist  no  longer  worries — he  has  been  relegated,  or 
has  relegated  himself,  to  his  proper  place.  The  fellow 
who  blocks  the  wheels  modernly  is  the  extremist  who 
has  certain  fixed  ideas  on  preservation  that  represent 
a  past  epoch,  that  he  wants' to  enforce  upon  his  fellow- 
man  whether  his  fellowman  will  or  no. 


POLITICAL  LINES. 

This  carefully  manufactured  “scandal"  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  this  studied  effort  to  show 
“unsatisfactory  administration"  and  a  situation  that 
“calls  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Department,”  has  a 
])olitical  setting.  Dr.  Wiley  was  appointed  away  back 
in  the  days  when  civil  service  was  in  its  swaddling 
clothes  and  when  the  spoils  system  rather  than  the 
merit  system  was  the  basis  of  ])referment.  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  has  been  at  times  since  a  Republican,  has 
had  Socialistic  affiliations  and  is  now  flirting  with  that 
combination  of  Chain])  Clark  Democrats  and  EaEol- 
lette  insurgents  that  is  trying  to  overthrow  the  Taft 
administration  in  order  to  grab  what  it  can  out  of 
the  ruins.  Wiley  doubtless  hopes  to  flgure  as  a  val¬ 
uable  part  of  the  debris. 

Those  who  know  the  game  of  jjolitics  as  it  is  played 
will  recognize  that  the  present  “investigation”  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rightlv 
manipulated,  may  he  a  powerful  lever  to  overth.row  the 
present  administration  and  get  President  Taft  and  an 
important  branch  of  the  government  “in  bad”  with 
the  voters.  Congressman  Cox  of  Indiana,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  a  re.solution 
to  “broaden  the  sco])e  of  the  investigation.”  If  pos¬ 
sible  the  resolution  would  undoubtedly  have  included 
a  provision  to  put  the  entire  administration  “on  the 
rack.”^  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  of  Indiana,  who  was  hel])ed  into  the 
office  originally  by  Dr.  Wiley,  and  reappointed  bv  Gov- 
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enior  Mar>hall.  a  Democrat,  is  called  to  enlighten  the 
committee  on  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  the  matter  of  testimony  in  the  benzoate  of 
soda  ease  in  his  state,  managing  adroitly  to  discredit 
Secretar_v  M'ilson  and  Solicitor  iMcCabe.  Eloyd  \V. 
Robison  of  Michigan,  a  state  recognizedly  in  the  in¬ 
surgent  ranks,  contributes  his  mite  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  administration.  If  his  litter  of  kittens  had 
had  any  political  status  previous  to  their  demise  and 
dissection,  they  would  doubtless  have  figured  in  the 
dispatches. 

Fhese  are  but  straws  showing  the  general  direction 
of  the  political  wind.  A  study  of  the  log-rolling  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  investigation  will  uncjuestionably  ])rove 
more  interesting  than  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  brought  out  in  the  testi¬ 
mony. 


IGNORANCE  ON  THE  TRIPOD. 

When  a  paper  ordinarily  so  accurate  and  authorita¬ 
tive  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  displavs 
such  ignorance  as  to  refer  editorially  to  the  Denv'er 
convention  (if  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
I'ood  and  Dairy  Departments  as  "a  convention  of 
manufacturers”  in  an  efifort  to  place  the  Referee  Hoard 
of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  in  a  bad  light  before 
the  people  of  this  country,  what  can  be  hoped  from  the 
confessedly  ignorant  press?  Nothing  at  all,  as  far 
as  we*can  see. 


UTAH’S  CERTIFIED  COLOR  LAW. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  8,  Pdl. 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Willard  Hansen  today 
stated : 

"We  are  accepting  the  colorings  as  given  in  Food  Inspec¬ 
tion  Decision  Xos.  7(i  and  77,  and  the  combination  colorings 
as  given  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  12!l.  It  will  not  he 
necessary  for  certificates  to  be  filed  with  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Utah  when  they  have  he^n  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was  the  intenton  of  our  depart¬ 
ment.  when  framing  our  laws,  to  have  them  read  that  the 
colorings  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  he  acceptable  in  the  State  of  Utah,  hut  through 
some  mistake,  the  law  was  made  to  read  that  colorings  must 
he  approved  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  We  do 
not  intend,  however,  to  drastically  in  force  this  provision  of 
the  law,  and  are  striving,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accept  all  rul¬ 
ings  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 


“SECRETARY”  HOOPER  IDENTIFIED. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  Frederick  W.  Hooper,  whose 
name  was  signed  as  secretary  to  the  circulars  sent  out  awhile 
ago  by  the  Advertisers’  Protective  Association,  is  a  young 
man  seeking  a  job  as  press  agent  for  the  food  and  proprietary 
men  of  the  country.  That  he  won’t  get  what  he  wants  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  brilliant  scheme  to  have  an  organization  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  “representing  an  investment  of  $400,000,000  and  doing 
$1,000,000  worth  of  advertising  endeavor  to  obtain  a  pledge 
from  the  next  presidential  nominees  for  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Wiley  before  said  nominee  can  obtain  the  support  of  this  or¬ 
ganization”  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  youthful  mind 
of  Mr.  Hooper  and  by  him  to  have  been  tried  out  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  the  “Advertisers’  Protective  Association.” 

The  would-be  press  representative  of  the  food  and  drug 
men  of  the- country  rented  lock  box  2124  at  the  New  York  city 
postoffice,  to  which  replies  to  his  circular  letter  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  were  to  he  directed.  Replies  came,  but  no  one 
came  to  claim  them,  and  they  were  taken  charge  of  by  the 
postmaster  and  marked  “fictitious.”  It  is  supposed  that  after 
disclosing  his  scheme  to  one  of  his  clients  Mr.  Hooper’s 
\  ision  was  cleared  as  to  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  movement  in  such  forceful  words  that  he  didn’t  even 
trouble  to  go  after  his  mail. 


PURE  FOOD  DEPRAVITY. 

The  professor  regarded  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  the 
small  yellow  cube  the  waiter  had  brought  him. 

"I  take  thee,”  he  murmured,  “for  butter — or  worse.” 


HOWARD  V.  FROST. 

Howard  V.  Frost,  whose  death  was  hrielly  chronicled  in 
these  pages  last  month,  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ences  and  took  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  at  the  University 
of  Goettingen.  He  was  an  instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for  three  years;  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  four  years,  chief  chem¬ 
ist  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refinery,  Franklin,  La.,  two  years  ; 


THE  LATE  DR.  HOWARD  V.  FROST. 

chief  chemist  for  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  one  year:  chief 
chemist  of  the  Anglo-American  Provision  Company.  Chicago, 
six  years ;  water  analyst  of  the  City  of  Chicago  one  year, 
and  chief  of  the  Chicago  Laboratory  of  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  give  u]i  the 
work  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Frost  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  London,  England,  and  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 


NATIONAL  CREAMERY  BUTTERMAKERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  WILL  MEET  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Creamery  But- 
termakers’  Association  held  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  recently  and  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Association  and  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  Chicago  November  1.  2  and  T. 

The  Executive  Committee,  after  considering  the  overtures 
of  neighboring  cities,  chose  Chicago  for  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  principally  because  the  National  Dairy  Show  will  he 
in  progress  at  that  time. 

The  organization  represents  a  membership  in  excess  of  six 
thousand,  with  an  annual  production  of  nine  hundred  millions 
pounds  of  butter,  the  cash  value  of  wliich  exceeds  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  A.  C.  Schultz,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Plattville.  Wis. :  F.  Eldredge.  Vice  President.  Brecken- 
ridge,  iMich. :  H.  E.  Forrester,  Lake  Mills,  la.,  and  Thor  Moe. 

Winthrop,  Minn. 
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AN  INDEX  OF  STATE  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

Enactments  Relating  to  Foods,  Drugs,  Dairy  Products,  Weights  and  Measures,  Sanita¬ 
tion  Feeding  Stuffs,  etc..  Passed  by  The  Various  Legislatures  in  1911. 


The  following  index  of  food  laws  passed  in  1911  has  been 
increased  hy  the  addition  of  several  laws  in  states  whose 
legislatures  'were  still  in  session  at  the  time  of  issuing  the 
July  edition  of  the  Amf:rican  Fck)1)  Journal.  These  states 
are' Connecticut,  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Additional  mem¬ 
oranda  concerning  laws  indices  of  which  were  printed  herein 
last  month  will  also  be  found. 


Alabama. 

General  Food. — The  general  food  law,  in  force  October  1, 
1909,  was  not  a,mended  by  the  Legislature  of  1911. 

Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs. — “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  ‘commercial  feeding  stuffs’  in  Alabama;  to  further 
provide  for  the  registration,  tagging,  sampling,  and  analyzing 
‘commercial  feeding  stuffs’  and  to  fix  penalties  for  violations 
of  this  act.”  Approved  March  9,  1911.  In  force  April  9, 
1911.  This  act  provides  for  the  registration  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  percentages  of  crude  protein,  crude  fat  and  crude 
fibre,  and  the  exact  name  of  each  ingredient  used  in  each 
kind  of  commercial  feeding  stuff  placed  on  the  market,  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  the  payment  of  a  fee  or 
tax  for  each  brand,  etc. 

The  Legislature  of  Alabama  adjourned  April  19,  1911. 


Arkansas. 

General  Food. — The  Arkansas  food  act  of  1907,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  was  not  amended  or 
otherwis.e  disturbed  by  the  Legislature  of  1911. 

Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs. — “An  act  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs ;  to  define  con¬ 
centrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs;  to  prohibit  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs ;_  to  provide 
for  the  correct  weighing  and  marketing,  for  making  analyses 
and  collecting  samples  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding 
stuffs:  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act;  to 
vest  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  this  act  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture  and  an 
thorize  him  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  therefor.” 
(Approved  April  7.  1911,  in  effect  June  1,  1911.) 

The  Legislature,  of  Arkansas  adjourned  May  13. 

California. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend 'Sections  ‘20  and  22  of  an 
act  entitled  ‘an  act  for  preventing  the '  manufacture,  sale  or 

transportation  of  adrdterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded  foods 
and  liquors  and  regulating  the  traffic  therein  ;  providing  pen¬ 
alties,  establishing  a  state  laboratory  for  foods,  liquors  and 
drugs,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,’  approved 
Alarch  11,  1907.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed 
in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June  15,  1911. 

Cold  Storage. — “An  act  regulating  the  sale  of  cold  storage 
eggs  and  butter,  represented  to  be  fresh  eggs  and  butter,  and 
fixing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete 
text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal, 
June  15,  1911. 

Cold  Storage  (Labeling). — “An  act  to  regulate  tbe  sale  of 
eggs  and  butter  that  have  been  in  storage  longer  than  three 
months,  requiring  the  labeling  thereof  by  all  persons  selling 
or  offering  the  same  for  sale,  empowering  and  directing  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
this  act  into  effect  and  fixing  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  same  or  any  of  its  provisions.”  The  complete  text  of  this 
act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June  15, 
1911. 

Dairy  Products,  Oleomargarine,  Etc. — “An  act  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  dairy  products  from  unhealthy 
animals,  or  that  are  produced  under  unsanitary  conditions ; 
tO'  prevent  deception  or  fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
dairy  products,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  renovated 
butter  and  oleomargarine;  to  license  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  renovated  butter,  and  oleomargarine;  to  regulate  the 
business  of  producing,  buying  and  selling  dairy  products, 
oleomargarine,  renovated  or  imitation  butter  and  cheese;  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  and  for  the  pun¬ 


ishment  of  violations  thereof,  and  appropriating  money  there¬ 
for  and  to  repeal  section  17  of  an  act  approved  March  4, 
1897,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  to  secure  its  enforcement,  and 
to  appropriate  money  therefor,’  and  to  repeal  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act.”  The  complete  text 
of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  Americ-'VN  Food  Journal,  June 
15,  1911. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  establish  a  standard  for 
evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk.”  Approved  April  24, 
1911.  This  act  establishes  the  standards  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

Tuberculous  Cattle. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  neat  cattle  for  dairy  and  breeding  purposes  affected  with 
tuberculosis  into  the  state  of  California.”  The  complete  text 
of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June 
1.5,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  California  adjourned  March  27,  1911. 

Colorado. 

General  Food. — The  general  food  law  in  force  January  1, 
1908,  was  not  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1911  or  an}-  ad¬ 
ditional  Legislatures. 

The  Legislature  of  Colorado  adjourned  May  7,  1911. 


Connecticut. 

Net  Weight. — “An  act  amending  an  act  concertiing  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated,  poisonous 
or  deleterious  foods,  drugs  or  liquors,  providing  for  the 
amendment  of  Section  1,  Chapter  255,  of  the  Public  Laws 
of  1907,  to  the  effect  that  no  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
food  in  package  form  unless  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents 
be  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  package.” 

'I'he  Legislature  of  Connecticut  is  still  in  session. 


Delaware. 

General  Food. — No  record  of  any  additional  food,  dairy, 
drug,  w'eights  and  measures,  sanitation  or  feeding  stuffs  legis¬ 
lation  enacted. 

The  Legislature  of  Delaware  has  adjourned. 


Florida. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration,  mis¬ 
branding  and  imitation  of  food  for  man  or  beast,  of  bever¬ 
ages,  candies  or  condiments,  of  medicines,  drugs  and  liquors, 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
prescribing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof,  providing  for 
the  inspection  and  analysis  of  the  articles  described  by  the 
F'lorida  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  charging  the  State’s 
Attorney  with  the  enforcement  thereof,  and  providing  means 
therefor,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
State  Chemist,  or  Expert  Eood  Analyst,  two  Food  and  Drug 
Inspectors,  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
State  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  to  repeal  all  laws 
in  conflict  with  this  act.”  This  act  follows  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  net  weight  clause  allowing  reasonable  variations,  and 
a  clause  providing  that  food  shall  be  declared  adulterated 
“if  it  contains  any  chemical  preservative  or  anti-ferment, 
such  as  formaldehyde,  salicylic  acid,  or  salicylates,  boric  acid 
or  borates,  benzoic  acid,  or  benzoates ;  or  any  artificial  sweet¬ 
ener,  such  as  saccharin,  dulcin,  or  glucin.” 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — Effective  August  3, 
1911.  This  act  provides  that  condensed  (sweetened)  milk' 
shall  contain  not  less  than  28  per  cent  milk  solids  and  not 
less  than  7.7  per  cent  butter  fat;  evaporated  (unsweetened) 
milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  24  per  cent  milk  solids  and 
not  less  than  7.8  per  cent  butter  fat ;  the  sale  of  evaporated 
skimmed  milk  is  prohibited  in  the  State.  No  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  removed, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  can  be  legally  sold  in  the  state  after 
August  3,  1911.  The  Legislature  of  Florida  adjourned  Mav 
.30,  1911. 
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Georgia. 

'I'he  Legislature  of  Georgia  convened  June  28,  1911.  No 
food  laws  have  Ix'en  passed  and  the  legislature  will  adjourn 
August  17,  1911. 


Idaho. 

Gener.\l  Food. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  coinportation  of  adulterated,  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous, 
or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  to 
regulate  traffic  therein ;  providing  for  inspectors  carrying  out 
its  provisions;  providing  penalties  for  violation  thereof;  re¬ 
pealing  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith.”  The 
complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  Americ.a.n  Food 
JouRN.\L,  April  15,  1911. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  regulating  and  governing  cream¬ 
eries,  dairies,  milk  men  and  dairy  men  and  the  keeping,  sur¬ 
plus  and  sale  of  milk,  butter,  and  milk  products;  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  May  15, 
1911. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants  (Sanitation). — “An  act  relating 
to  hotels,  inns  and  public  lodging  houses,  restaurants,  board¬ 
ing  houses,  and  places  where  food,  drink  and  refreshments 
are  served  to  the  public ;  defining  a  hotel ;  requiring  fire  es¬ 
capes  and  other  means  of  protection  from  fire;  providing  for 
the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding 
houses  and  places  where  food,  drink  and  refreshments  are 
served  to  the  public,  and  requiring  the  furnishing  of  clean 
linen  and  bedding  for  the  use  of  the  guests  of  hotels ;  estab¬ 
lishing  a  minimum  size  of  sheets  for  beds;  conferring  upon 
the  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  the  power  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  providing  for  an  annual 
inspection  fee;  fixing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act ;  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  con¬ 
flict  herewith.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal,  May  15,  1911. 

Slaughter  Houses  ;  Meat  Inspection. — “An  act  regulating 
and  concerning  the  keeping,  maintaining  and  conducting  of 
slaughter  houses  and  slaughter  yards;  providing  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  places  where  meat  and  meat  food  products  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  for  inspection  fees  and  certificates ;  prohibiting 
the  operation  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  title,  without  a 
certificate;  providing  for  the  sanitary  handling;  care  and  in¬ 
spection  of  meat  and  meat  products,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  same ;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  said 
regulations  and  provisions.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act 
was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Idaho  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Illinois. 

General  Food  and  Dairy  (as  amended  in  1909  and  1911).-^ 
“An  act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  their 
imitation  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  unhealthful,  adulterated  or  misbranded 
food,  liquors  or  dairy  products,  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  State  Food  Commissioner  and  his  assistants,  to 
define  their  powers  and  duties  and  to  repeal  all  acts  relating 
to  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  and  food 
products  and  liquors  to  conflict  her'ewith.”  Amendments 
effective  July  1,  1909,  and  July  1,  1911.  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June  15, 
1911. 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  preparation,  manufac¬ 
ture,  packing,  storing,  or  distributing  of  food  intended  for 
sale,  or  sale  of  food,  under  unsanitary,  unhealthful  or  un¬ 
clean  conditions  or  surroundings,  to  create  a  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion,  to  declare  that  such  conditions  shall  constitute  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof.”  Ap¬ 
proved  June  6,  1911.  Effective  July  1,  1911.  The  complete 
text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal, 
June  15,  1911. 

Stock  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  an 
act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  con¬ 
centrated  feeding  stuffs,’  approved  May  18,  1905;  in  force 
July  1,  1905.”  Effective  July  1,  1911.  The  complete  text  oj 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  June  15. 
1911. 

Tuberculin  Test.— “An  act  to  prohibit  the  establishing  and 
enforcing  of  the  tuberculin  test  for  dairy  animals  by  any 
city,  village,  incorporated  town,  county  or  other  corporate 
authority  in  the  State  of  Illinois.”  The  complete  text  of  this 
act  was  printed  in  the  Americ.'^n  Food  Journ.\l,  June  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  adjourned  June  1,  1911. 


Indiana. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to.  amend  Sections  3  and  4  of  an 
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act  entitled,  ‘An  act  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale  or  of¬ 
fering  for  sale  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs, 
defining  foods  and  drugs,  stating  wherein  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs  consist,  and  defining  the 
duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  relation  to  foods  and 
drugs,  their  inspection,  purity  and  misbranding,  regulating  the 
slaughter  of  animals  and  their  preparation  for  food,  provid¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  for  enforcement,  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  State  Food  and  Drug  (Zommissioner,  declaring 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  laws,  rules  and  ordinances 
concerning  foods  and  drugs,  repealing  acts  in  conflict  there¬ 
with,  and  declaring  an  emergency,’  approved  March  4,  1907.” 
The  complete  text  of  this  act  w'as  printed  in  the  Americ.\n 
Food  Journal  March  15,  1911. 

Cold  Storage. — “An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception  by  regulat¬ 
ing  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses,  the  holding 
of  food  products  store'd  therein  and  the  sale  of  such  products, 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  rela¬ 
tion  thereto.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal  March  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  concerning  scales, 
weights  and  measures,  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof,  and  for  the  selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  articles 
below  standard  weight,  or  measure.”  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  March  15, 
1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Iowa, 

General  Food. — “An  act  defining  the  duties  of  the  State 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  under  the  pure  food  laws, 
regulating  the  appointment  of  assistants,  providing  for  com¬ 
pensation  and  expense  of  assistants,  defining  food  and  the 
term  ‘misbranded,’  and  making  appropriation  therefor,  and 
repealing  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  therewith.” 

Ice  Cream. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  4999-a31  of  the 
supplement  to  the  code,  1907,  relating  to  food  standards.” 
This  act  establishes  certain  standards  for  ice  cream,  fruit 
ice  cream  and  nut  ice  cream. 

Linseed  Oil. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  and 
deception  in  the  sale  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  boiled  linseed  oil; 
setting  standards  for  the  same;  regulating  the  sale  of  com¬ 
pounds,  mixtures  and  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  (raw  or 
boiled)  ;  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  in  relation  thereto ;  fixing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof;  and  repealing  sections  in  conflict  there¬ 
with.” 

Turpentine. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  and 
deception  in  the  sale  of  oil  of  turpentine;  setting  standards 
for  the  same;  regulating  the  sale  of  compounds,  mixtures 
and  substitutes  for  oil  of  turpentine;  defining  the  duties  of 
the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  in  relation  thereto; 
and  fixing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof.” 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  relating  to  the  weight 
of  flour  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof, 
and  to  repeal  section  5070  of  the  code  of  Iowa.”  The  com¬ 
plete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Iowa  adjourned  April  17,  1911. 


Kansas. 

Flour  and  Mill  Products. — “An  act  in  relation  to  mill 
products,  and  amending  Section  9745  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  1909,  and  repealing  said  original  section.”  The  complete 
text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal 
April  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  11, 
Chapter  264,  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909,  relating  to  weights 
and  measures,  and  regulating  the  same,  and  repealing  original 
Section  11.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal  April  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Maine. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  and  unify  the  laws  reg¬ 
ulating  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds,  commercial  feeding 
stuffs,  commercial  fertilizers,  drugs,  foods,  fungicides  and 
insecticides.”  (Chapter  119,  Public  Laws  of  1911.) 

Authorization  (Permist  to  Engage  in  Manufacture  of 
Foods,  Etc.) — Chapter  151,  Public  Laws  of  1911.  This  act 
provides  for  application  for  permits  to  manufacture  foods 
packed  in  tin  or  glass :  the  issuance  of  such  permits  and  the 
making  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Director  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  under  which  such 
manufacture  shall  be  carried  on. 
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Dairy  Products. — Amendment  to  Chapter  129,  Revised 
Statutes  (Chapter  96,  Public  Laws  of  1911,  Chapter  53,  Pub¬ 
lic  Laws  of  1911,  Chapter  97,  Public  Laws  oODll).  “An  act 
to  render  wholesome  the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  towns.” 
(Chapter  60,  Public  Laws  of  1911.) 

Oleomargarine. — Amendment  to  Chapter  38,  Public  Laws 
of  1905  (Chapter  107,  Public  Laws  of  1911).  This  act  re¬ 
quires  that  guests  be  notified  if  oleomargarine  is  furnished 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  also  that  renovated  butter  shall 
be  so  branded. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Chapter  82,  Public  Laws  of  1911. 

This  act  provides  that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  be  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  gives 
him  authority  to  enforce  the  law.  Chapter  57,  Public  Laws 
of  1911,  fixes  the  fees  for  sealing  various  scales  and  measur¬ 
ing  devices. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine  has  adjourned. 

General  Food,  Seed,  Feeding  5'tuff,  Fertilizer,  Drug, 
Fungicide  and  Insectide. — The  Legislature  of  Maine  enacted 
a  general  law,  effective  June  29,  1911,  covering  the  above  sub¬ 
jects.  (Chapter  119,  Public  Laws  of  1911.) 

The  Legislature  of  Maine  adjourned  April  7,  1911. 


Massachusetts. 

GUAR.A.NTEE. — “All  act  relative  to  prosecutions  for  selling 
adulterated  and  misbranded  articles  of  food  or  drugs.” 
(Chapter  289,  Revised  Laws  of  1911.)  This  act  exempts 
retail  dealers  from  prosecutions  where  goods  are  guaranteed 
by  manufacturer. 

Vinegar. — “An  act  to  define  the  standard  for  ^'inegar  and 
to  regulate  its  sale.”  (Chapter  600,  Revised  La'ws  of  1911.) 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  adjourned  July  28,  1911. 


I  Michigan. 

Candy. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  candies 
and  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof.”  This  act  prohibits  the  use 
of  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc  or  other  mineral  substances  or 
poisonous  coloring  or  flavoring  matter,  in  confectionery. 

Medical  Milk  Commission. — “An  act  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  medical  milk  commissions,  and  certification 
of  milk  produced  under  their  supervision.”  This  act  relates 
to  the  creation  of  local  commissions  of  physicians  to  control 
milk  intended  for  infant  feeding,  sick  room  or  clinical  use. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  adjourned  April  19,  1911. 


Minnesota. 

Dairy  Products. — Amendment  to  Section  1739,  Chapter  21, 
Revised  Laws  of  1905.  This  amendment  provides  that  the 
standard  of  butter  fat  in  milk  shall  be  3.25  per  cent  instead  of 
3.5  per  cent,  as  heretofore. 

Oleomargarine. — “An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  provide  penalties  and  punish¬ 
ments  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.”  _  The 
act  provides  first,  that  no  oleomargarine  shall  be  sold,  shipped, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  if  it  have  not  a  distinctive  form 
to  distinguish  it  from  butter,  and  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  advise  the  purchaser  of  its  real  character. 
The  label  on  oleomargarine  having  any  coloring  matter  is 
prescribed  to  be  only  the  simple  word  “Oleomargarine,”  in 
gothic  type  an  inch  high,  without  addition  or  qualification, 
to  be  displayed  in  plain  sight  of  the  purchaser.  Oleomar¬ 
garine  having  no  color  of  any  shade  of  yellow  may  have 
matter  of  a  descriptive  chaacter  on  its  label,  but  terms  likely 
to  mislead  a  purchaser  into  the  belief  that  the  product  is  of 
creamery  or  dairy  origin  may  not  be  used.  Patrons  of  hotels 
and  restaurants,  and  even  the  Italian  laborers  in  railroad 
camps,  are  to  be  warned  on  bill  of  fare  or  by  placard  if  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  used  in  place  of  butter  in  the  dietary. 

Appropriation. — Appropriations  were  made  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  salar}^  of  additional  chemist  and  additional  cheese  in¬ 
spector  and  an  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Department;  also  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  an  experiment  station  at  Albert  Lea. 

General  Food. —  (Amendment  to  Chapter  1771,  Revised 
Laws  of  1905,  as  amended  by  Chapter  258,  General  Laws  of 
1909).  This  amendment  relates  to  adulteration  of  foods  and 
prohibits  the  use  of  coal  tar  dyes  and  saccharin.  Meat  deal¬ 
ers  are  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  trichinous 
meat  unless  its  condition  be  known  to  them.  (Chapter  310, 
Section  1,  Session  Laws  of  1911.) 

Tuberculin  Test. — “An  act  to  prevent  the  falsifying  of 
tuberculin  *  *  *  test  records.”  (Chapter  29,  Session 
Laws  of  1911.) 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  adjourned  April  18,  1911. 


Missouri. 

Non-Alcoholic  Drinks. — “An  act  relating  to  non-alcoholic 
drinks,  defining  the  same;  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  offering  for  sale,  exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell,  and  adulterated  or  misbranding 
non-alcoholic  drinks ;  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  thereof,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof.” 
The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  The  American 
Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

Sanitation. — “An  act  providing  for  the  sanitation  of  baker¬ 
ies,  canneries,  packing  houses,  slaughter  houses,  confection¬ 
eries,  restaurants,  hotels,  dining  cars,  groceries,  meat  markets, 
dairies,  creameries,  butter  factories,  cheese  factories,  and  all 
other  food  producing  establishments,  manufactories  or  other 
places  where  food  is  prepared,  manufactured,  packed,  stored, 
sold  or  distributed,  and  vehicles  in  which  food  is  placed  for 
transportation;  regulating  the  health  of  operatives,  employes, 
drivers  and  all  other  persons  working  on  the  premises  who 
handle  the  material  from  which  food  is  prepared  or  the  fin¬ 
ished  product;  defining  food;  regulating  the  wholesomeness 
of  food  manufactured,  prepared,  packed,  stored,  sold,  dis- 

ibuted  or  transported,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  food 
and  drug  commissioner  of  Missouri  and  providing  penalties 
for  the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was 
printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  June  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


Montana. 

General  Food. — “An  act  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  offering  for  sale  of  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods 
or  drugs,  defining  foods  and  drugs,  stating  wherein  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misbranding  of  food  and  drugs  shall  consist,  and 
defining  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  food  and  drugs,  their  inspection  purity  and  misbrand¬ 
ing;  constituting  local  and  county  health  officers,  local  and 
county  food  inspectors,  regulating  the  slaughter  of  animals 
and  their  preparation  for  food,  regulating  the  purity  of  milk 
and  directing  the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be  handled, 
providing  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  all  dairy  cattle,  requir¬ 
ing  all  persons  conducting  any  business  in  which  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  handled  to  secure  a  license,  without  cost,  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  providing  for  a  chemist  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  appropriating  money  therefor,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  providing 
an  appropriation  for  covering  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  repealing  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  here¬ 
with.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  April  15,  1911.  It  goes  into  effect 
January  1,  1912. 

The  Legislature  of  Montana  adjourned  March  30,  1911. 


Nebraska. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  9820,  2825,  9834 
and  9835  of  Cobbey’s  Annotated  Statutes  of  Nebraska  1909 
relating  to  Food,  Dairy  and  Drug  Commission,  to  repeal  said 
sections  as  they  now  exist,  and  declaring  an  emergency.” 
The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American 
Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

Non-Alcoholic  Drinks. — “An  act  prohibiting  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sale  of  soda,  mineral  and  carbonated  waters  and  other 
non-alcoholic  beverages  containing  saccharine  or  other  coal 
tar  sweeteners,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation 
thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  adjourned  April  12,  1911. 


Nevada. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act 
for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous  or  dele¬ 
terious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  traffic  therein,  providing  penalties,  and  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act,’  approved 
March  13,  1909.”  This  amendment  prescribes  new  methods 
of  taking  samples  of  foods.  Its  complete  text  was  printed  in 
the  American  Food  Journal  April  15,  1911. 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  provide  for  the  sanitary  inspection 
of  any  place  where  any  food  products  are  manufactured, 
packed,  stored,  deposited,  collected,  prepared,  produced  or 
sold  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  to  provide  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  act,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  viola- 
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tion  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in 
the  .\merican  Food  Journ.al  r^fay  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  concerning  and  fixing 
standard  weights  and  measures  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
commodities  or  articles  of  merchandise  according  to  such 
standards,  and  to  provide  fines,  penalties  and  damages  for 
the  violation  thereof,  and  for  rules  of  evidence  relating 
lliereto ;  and  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  weights,  mea¬ 
sures  and  weighing  and  measuring  devicp,  and  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  thereof,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  act.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed 
in  the  American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Nevada  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


New  Hampshire. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  provide  for  certified  and  in¬ 
spected  milk.” 

S.\nit.\tion. — “.\n  act  to  promote  the  sanitary  production 
and  distribution  of  food  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  relation  thereto.” 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  in  amendment  of  and 
addition  to  Chapters  125  and  12G  of  the  Public  Statutes,  re¬ 
lating  to  weights  and  measures.”  This  act  prohibits  the  use 
of  false  weights  and  measures,  but  provides  for  tolerances 
and  reasonable  variations.  It  also  provides  for  the  sale  of 
certain  commodities  by  fixed  weights,  measures  and  numerical 
counts. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  adjourned  April  19, 
1911. 


New  Jersey. 

Boards  of  He.\lth. — “An  act  concerning  boards  of  health 
of  the  cities  of  second  class  in  this  State,  and  empowering 
them  to  send  delegates  to  medical  conventions.”  (Chapter 
81,  Session  Laws  of  1911.) 

Cold  Storage. — “An  act  relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrig¬ 
erating  warehouses  and  places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
the  food  kept  or  preserved  therein.”  (Chapter  189,  Session 
Laws  of  1911.)  This  act  requires  that  all  goods  placed  in 
cold  storage  must  be  dated,  and  articles  from  outside  the 
state  must  bear  date  of  original  storage.  Provisions  are  made 
for  inspection  and  reports  on  length  of  time  goods  are  held 
in  storage,  also  for  extension  of  time  of  storage  where  goods 
are  shown  to  be  in  good  condition  after  a  stated  period  of 
storage.  A  provision  for  condemnation  of  unsound  goods  is 
incorporated  in  the  act. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods, 
beverages,  confectionery,  condiments,  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  to  prevent  deception  in  the  distribution  and  sale  thereof” 
(Revision  of  1907),  approved  May  twentieth,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven,’  approved  April  fourteenth,  one  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  eight.”  (Chapter  40,  Session  Laws 
of  1911.)  This  act  relates  to  milk  standards  and  the  sale  of 
milk. 

Sanitation. — -“An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “A  supple¬ 
ment  to  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods, 
beverages,  confectionery,  condiments,  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  to  prevent  deception  in  the  distribution  and  sales  thereof,” 
approved  March  twenty-first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one,  “approved  April  twentieth,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  six.”  (Chapter  59,  Session  Laws  of  1911.)  This  act  re¬ 
lates  to  sanitary  conditions  in  dairies  and  creameries. 

Oysters  and  Cl.\ms. — “A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  ‘An 
act  to  secure  the  purity  of  foods,  beverages,  confectionery, 
condiments,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  to  prevent  deception 
in  the  distribution  and  sales  thereof  (Revision  of  1907),’  ap¬ 
proved  March  twentieth,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
seven.”  (Chapter  146,  Session  Lawe  of  1911.)  This  act  re¬ 
lates  to  the  inspection  of  oyster  and  clam  beds  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Poultry  Husbandry. — “An  act  to  establish  a  department 
of  poultry  husbandry  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  thereof.” 
(Chapter  52,  Session  Laws  of  1911.) 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  state,  to  establish 
a  department  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to  provide  pen¬ 
alties  for  the  use  of  other  than  standard  or  legal  weights 
and  measures;”  (Chapter  201,  Session  Laws  of  1911).  This 
act  establishes  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  of 
various  commodities  and  establishes  a  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

I'he  Legislature  of  New  York  has  taken  a  recess  until 
September  6,  1911. 


New  York, 

.^PPROPRI.^TION. — “.Vn  act  making  an  appropriation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  exhibitions  and  demonstrations  as  to  agricultural 
resources  and  opportunities  in  New  York  state.”  (Chapter 
549,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Cold  Storage. — “An  act  to  amend  the  public  health  law, 
relating  to  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouses  and 
places,  and  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  food  kept  or  pre¬ 
served  therein.”  (Chapter  335,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law,  in  relation  to  statements  concerning  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  feeding  stuffs.”  (Chapter  314,  Laws  of 
1911.) 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agricultural  law,  in 
relation  to  the  definition  of  cheese,  standard  for  cream,  herd 
samples,  condensed  milk,  record  of  re’ceipts  of  milk  at  milk 
gathering  stations,  the  labeling  of  packages  and  bottles  con¬ 
taining  cream,  and  the  cleaning  of  cans  and  receptacles  used 
for  transporting  milk.”  (Chapter  608,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Dairy  Products  (Standards). — “An  act  to  amend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law,  in  relation  to  the  definition  of  the  terms  ‘butter’ 
and  ‘cheese.’”  (Chapter  59,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Disbursements  (Payment  of  E.xpenses,  Etc.) — “An  act  to 
amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  relation  to  payments  by  coun¬ 
ties  of  expenses  incurred  in  enforcing  orders  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  department.”  (Chapter  255,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Fruits. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  relation 
to  the  sale  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches.”  (Chapter  511, 
Laws  of  1911.) 

Indemnity  (Condemned  Animals). — “An  act  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  animals 
destroyed  under  the  provisions  of  the  agricultural  law.” 
(^Chapter  169,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Registering  (Manufacturers  of  Foods,  Etc.). — “An  act  to 
amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  relation  to  information  to  be 
furnished  to  persons  dealing  in  products  whose  manufacture 
or  sale,  or  keeping  of  which  is  regulated  or  forbidden  by  the 
agricultural  law.”  (Chapter  313,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Vineg.^r. — “An  act  to  amend  the  agricultural  law,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  cider  vinegar.”  (Chapter  228,  Laws  of  1911.)  This 
act  relates  to  the  branding  of  cider  and  other  vinegar. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  amend  the  penal  law. 
in  relation  to  false  weights  and  measures.”  (Chapter  53,  Laws 
of  1911.)  In  effect  March  28,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  is  still  in  session. 


North  Carolina. 

General  Eood. — “An  act  to  amend  the  health  laws  of  North 
Carolina.”  (Chapter  62,  Public  Laws  of  1911.)  The  food 
laws  of  being  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  city,  town  and  county  boards, 
the  only  way  in  which  this  act  modifies  the  existing  food 
laws  is  in  certain  changes  in  the  election  and  appointment  of 
officials  having  such  control  and  other  changes  provided  for 
in  the  duties  of  such  officials. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  adjourned  March  7, 
1911. 


North  Dakota. 

Bread. — This  act,  in  effect  July  1,  1911,  provides  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows :  A  loaf  of  bread  for  sale  shall  be  two 
pounds  in  weight.  Bread  unless  composed  in  chief  parts  of 
rye  or  maize,  shall  be  sold  only  in  whole,  half  and  quarter 
loaves  and  not  otherwise.  Bread,  when  sold,  shall,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  buyer,  be  weighed  in  his  presence  and  if  found 
deficient  in  weight  additional  bread  shall  be  delivered  to 
make  up  the  legal  weight,  except  that  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  rolls  or  to  fancy  bread  weighing  less  than  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound.  Provided  every  loaf,  half  loaf,  quarter  loaf 
or  other  loaf  of  bread  which  does  not  weigh  the  full  legal 
weight  required  by  this  section  when  plainly  labeled  with  the 
exact  weight  thereof,  shall  not  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Lard  (Compounds  and  Substitutes). — This  act,  in  effect 
July  1,  1911,  provides  substantially  as  follows;  Every  lot  of 
lard  or  lard  compound  or  of  lard  substitute,  unless  sold  in 
bulk,  shall  be  put  up  in  pails  or  other  containers  holding  one. 
three  or  five  pounds  net  weight,  or  some  whole  multiple  of 
these  numbers,  and  not  any  fractions  thereof.  If  the  con¬ 
tainer  be  found  deficient  in  weight,  additional  lard,  compound 
or  substitute  shall  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser  to  make  up 
the  legal  weight.  The  face  label  shall  show  the  true  name  and 
grade  of  the  product,  the  true  net  weight,  together  with  the 
true  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or  jobber.  If  other 
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than  leaf  lard  is  used,  then  the  label  shall  show  the  kind,  as 
“Back  Lard.”  or  “Intestinal  Lard.”  Every  lard  substitute  or 
lard  compound  shall  also  show,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
bv  the  imod  Commissioner,  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  each  and  every  article  shall  be  in  conformity 
with,  and  further  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
under  the  food  laws  of  North  Dakota.  The  complete  text 
of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  March 
1-5,  1911. 

Net  Weight. — This  act,  in  effect  July  1,  1911,  provides 
substantiallv  as  follows  :  Every  article  of  food  or  beverage 
as  defined  in  the  statutes  of  North  Dakota  shall  be  sold  by 
weigbt,  measure  or  numerical  count  and  as  now  recognized 
by  trade  custom,  and  shall  be  labeled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  food  and  beverage  laws  of  this  state.  Only 
those  products  shall  be  sold  by  numerical  count  which  cannot 
well  be  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  All  weights  shall  be  net, 
excluding  the  ' wrapper  or  container,  and  shall  be  stated  in 
terms  of  pounds,  ounces  and  grains  avoirdupois  weight,  and 
all  measure  shall  be  in  terms  of  gallons  of  231  cubic  inches 
or  fractions  thereof,  as  quarts,  pints  and  ounces.  Reasonable 
variations  shall  be  permitted  and  tolerations  therefore  shall 
be  established  and  promulgated  by  the  Food  Commissioner. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Dakota  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 

Ohio. 

Misbranding. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  587.5  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Code  relating  to  misbranding  of  food,  drink,  flavoring 
extracts,  confectionery  or  condiment.” 

S.\NiTATiON  (Canning  Factories,  Ice  Cream  Factories, 
Dairies,  Creameries,  Etc.).— -This  act  requires  certain  sanitary 
precautions  in  such  places  and  also  prohibits  the  refilling  of 
branded  milk  bottles  by  unauthorized  persons. 

Turpentine. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  6331-1  and  1.3168 
of  the  General  Code  to  provide  for  labeling  turpentine  and 
to  create  a  penalty  for  violation  thereof.”  This  act  provides 
among  other  things  that  a  compound  not  composed  wholly 
of  turpentine  shall  be  branded  “Adulterated  turpentine.” 

Weights  and  Measures. — “.-^.n  act  to  amend  6418  of  the 
General  Code,  relative  to  the  selling  article  of  merchandisr 
by  weight.” 

The  Legislautre  of  Ohio  adjourned  June  1,  1911. 


Oklahoma. 

Stock  Feeds  (Mill  Products). — “An  act  to  prevent  to  the 
adulteration  of  mill  products  manufactured  or  sold  in  Okla¬ 
homa.”  This  act  relates  only  to  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 
The  Legislature  of  Oklahoma  adjourned  .March  12,  1911. 


Oregon. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  to  repeal  Sections  7,  10  and  14  of 
Chapter  209  of  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon  enacted  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1905,  the  same  being  known  as  Sections 
4832,  4835  and  4839  of  Lord's  Oregon  Laws ;  to  define  dairy 
and  creamery  butter  and  provide  for  labeling  and  branding 
the  same ;  to  provide  for  branding  of  tub  butter,  re-worked 
butter  and  process  butter;  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  short  weight 
butter,  and  fi.x  penalties  for  violation  of  this  act.”  The  com¬ 
plete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  i\Iarch  15.  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon  adjourned  March  17,  1911. 


Pennsylvania. 

Dairy  Products. — “An  act  relating  to  milk:  providing  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  deception,  by  regulating  the  sale  of  milk,  skimmed 
milk  and  cream  :  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof ; 
and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof.”  Approved  June 
8.  1911. 

S.vusage. — “.\n  act  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale  or  exposing  for  sale,  or 
the  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  of  adulterated  or 
deleterious  sausage;  defining  sausage;  and  prescribing  the 
penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.”  .^pproved  .April  6,  1911. 
The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  .American 
Food  Journal,  April  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  AIeasures.— “.An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  country  and  city  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures;  providing  for  their  compensation  and  expenses; 
prescribing  their  duties:  prohibiting  vendors  from  giving  false 
or  insufficient  weights;  and  fixing  the  penalties  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  hereof.”  Approved  May  11,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Standards). — “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establi.shment  of  a  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  .Affairs  of  Pennsylvania  the  appoint¬ 


ment  of  a  Chief  of  that  Bureau  prescribing  his  duties  and 
fi.xing  his  salary;  authorizing  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  stand¬ 
ardized  weights  and  measures  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau,  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.” 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  adjourned  June  2,  1911. 


Rhode  Island. 

General  Food. — “An  act  in  amendment  of  and  in  addition 
to  Chapter  163  of  the  General  Law  entitled  ‘of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  purity  in  foods  and  drugs,  by  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  adulterated,  misbranded  or  deleterious 
foods  or  drugs.’  ”  This  act  prohibits  retail  dealers  from 
wrapping  food  in  newspapers  or  second-hand  wrapping  paper. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  adjourned  May  20,  1911. 


South  Dakota. 

Ge.ner.\l  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Chapter  163  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  Laws  of  1909  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  relating  to 
the  manufacture,  sale,  keeping  for  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods, 
dairy  products  or  liquors.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was 
printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

General  Food  (Net  Weight). — “An  act  to  amend  Section 
6  of  Chapter  163  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909,  being  an  act 
to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale,  keeping  for  sale  or  transpor¬ 
tation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded,  poisonous  or  deleterious 
foods,  dairy  products  or  liquors ;  for  regulating  traffic  there¬ 
in;  providing  for  its  enforcement  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
the  violation  thereof.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was 
printed  in  the  American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  amendment  tc  Section  6  contains  in  addition  to  the 
misbranding  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
a  net  weight  clause. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Dakota  adjourned  March  6,  1911. 


Tennessee. 

Gener.vl  Food. — Senate  Bill  No.  321,  an  amendment  to  the 
general  food  and  drug  law  of  Tennessee.  It  provides  for 
publication  of  convictions  under  the  act,  and  also  for  an  in¬ 
creased  appropriation  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  adjourned  July  10,  1911. 


Texas. 

General  Food. — “An  act  to  prohibit  and  prevent,  fraud  and 
deception  and  misbranding  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
articles  of  food  and  drugs,  prescribing  penalties  for  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  act,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  and  to  define  his  powers  and  duties ; 
also  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  chemists 
and  other  assistants,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  and  the  inspectors,  chemists  and 
assistants  provided  for  by  this  act,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  declaring  an 
emergency,”  in  effect  June  11,  1911.  The  complete  text  of 
this  act  was  printed  in  the  .Americ.an  Food  Journ.al,  May  15, 
1911.  The  Legislature  of  Texas  adjourned  March  27,  1911. 


Utah. 

Branding. — Distinguishing  Marks  on  Cans,  Bottles,  Etc. — 
“An  act  providing  for  the  marking,  stamping  and  branding 
of  cans,  bottles,  casks,  kegs,  barrels,  or  other  receptacles  used 
in  the  handling  and  transportation  of  dairy  products,  ice 
cream,  milk  or  cream,  and  the  selection  and  adoption  of  such 
mark  or  brand ;  prohibiting  any  person,  company  or  corpora¬ 
tion  from  adopting  or  using  any  brand  or  mark  which  has 
been  selected,  designated  or  appropriated ;  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  other  than  the  rightful  owner  to  use  any  can, 
bottle,  cask,  keg,  barrel  or  other  receptacle  marked  or  branded 
as  herein  provided,  or  to  deface  or  remove  any  such  brand, 
mark  or  stamp ;  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this 
act,  and  requiring  its  enforcement  by  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner.” 

Sanitation  (Dairy  Products,  Fountain  Syrup,  Certified 
Colors.) — The  complete  text  of  this  act  w^as  printed  in  the 
.American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  2725 
and  2729,  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  1907,  relating  to  sealing 
of  weights  and  measures  and  fixing  fees  therefor ;  and  re¬ 
pealing  Sections  2726  and  2727  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  LTah, 
1907.”  The  complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the 
.American  Food  Journal  May  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  LTah  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 
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Washington. 

Api'ROpri.^tions. — The  sum  of  $42,600  was  appropriated  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Washington 
Dairy  and  Food  Department.  An  appropriation  was  also  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  agricultural  seed  law  of  1909. 

D.mry  Products. — Two  acts  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  were  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature  of  Washington  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


Wisconsin. 

Gexkral  Food. — “An  act  to  amend  Section  1410a  of  the 
Statutes,  relating  to  the  power.s  and  duties  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner.” 

General  Food  (Repeal).— “An  act  to  repeal  Sections  4599, 
4607b-10,  4607b-ll,  4607b-12,  4607f-l,  4607i.  4608m  and  4608u, 
of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  pure  foods.”  (Chapter  267,  Laws 
of  1911.) 

Cheese  (Weights,  Etc.). — “An  act  to  create  Section  1670m 
of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  cheese  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  the  manner  of  weighing  and  paying  therefor.” 
(Chapter  381,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Insecticides,  Etc.— “An  act  to  create  Sections  1194-10o  to 
1494-lOw,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
paris  green,  lead  arsenates,  and  other  insecticides  and  also 
fungicides,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein.” 

Sanitation. — “An  act  to  create  Sections  4601i  to  46011,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  food  products,  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  penalty.”  (Chapter  379,  Laws  of  1911.) 

Sanitation  (Local). — “An  act  to  amend  Sections  1636-61, 
1636-62,  1636-64,  1636-65,  1636-66  and  1636-67,  relating  to  bak¬ 
eries  and  confectioneries.” 

I  he  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  adjourned  July  15. 

Weights  and  Measures. — “An  act  to  repeal  Sections  1662 
and  1664;  to  create  two  new  sections  to  be  designated  as 
1662  and  1664;  and  to  amend  Sections  1658,  1659,  166(1,  1661, 
1665,  and  4432  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures.”  This  relates  to  weighing  and  measuring  devices. 


Wyoming. 

General  Food. — “An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  Chemist  and  an  assistant  to  the  State  (Shemist,  and 
prescribing  their  salaries  and  duties  for  preventing  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated,  misbranded, 
poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors 
within  this  state;  providing  immunity  from  prosecution  by 
guaranty,  providing  for  deputies  to  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil 
Commissioner;  providing  for  standards  of  kerosene  and 
gasolene  and  the  labeling  and  marking  of  same;  repealing 
Chapter  198  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Wyoming  of  1910 
entitled  ‘Foods,  Drugs  and  Illuminating  Oils’  and  all  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.”  The 
complete  text  of  this  act  was  printed  in  the  Americ.\n  Food 
Journal,  March  15,  1911. 

The  Legislature  of  Wyoming  adjourned  March  21,  1911. 


OKLAHOMA’S  PROGRESSIVE  FOOD  COM¬ 
MISSION. 

{From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  4,  Iflll. 

That  the  value  of  a  state  food  commission  is  best  proved 
by  its  efficiency  and  the  volume  and  character  of  the  work  it 
does  is  shown  by  the  work  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Health 
Department  in  its  division  of  foods  and  drugs.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Mahr,  the  commissioner,  has  so  organized  the  work  of  the 
division  that  not  only  is  a  very  effective  protection  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma  afforded.  l)ut 
a  large  volume  of  inspection  work  is  done,  so  that  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  is  very  carefully  super¬ 
vised,  infractions  of  the  law  being  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Dr.  Mahr  believes  that  a  food  commissioner’s  duties  should 
be  directed  toward  the  correction  and  prevention  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  as  well  as  their  punishment  when  detected. 
He  has  directed  his  staff  to  take  every  means  to  inform  retail 
dealers  and  all  having  in  charge  the  distribution  of  articles 
of  food  in  ordinary  use  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  by  this  method  prosecutions  for  willful  infraction  of 
the  law  have  been  very  few  and  the  standard  of  foods  re¬ 
tailed  in  the  state  has  been  very  high,  with  corresponding 
benefits  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

Oklahoma  has  not  yet  reached  very  great  prominence  as 
a  dairying  state,  its  farmers  mostly  devoting  their  energies 
to  raising  wheat  and  other  cereals,  nevertheless  the  food 
division  has  given  much  attention  to  supervising  the  mar¬ 


keting  of  dairy  products,  and  warnings  against  the  sale  of 
tainted  and  impure  butter  may  be  found  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  every  part  of  the  state. 

Inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  food  and  drug  division  of 
the  Department  of  Health  are  recpiired  to  make  daily  re¬ 
ports  of  inspections,  with  data  secured  upon  all  features  of 
the  places  inspected.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  and  all  dealers  in  and  handlers  of  food  are 
required  to  conform  rigidly  to  very  high  sanitary  standards. 

TAINTED  BUTTER 

WARNINB! 


The  Oklahoma  Food  and  Drag  Law  forbids  the  sale  or 
offering  for  sale  of  Butter  unfit  for  human  food.  Sec. 
4,  (Subdivision.)  “If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
a  filthy,  decomposed,  tainted  or  putrid  animal  or  veg¬ 
etable  substance,"  etc. 

Rule  No.  55.  “IMPURE  BUTTER — The  sale  or  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  of  tainted,  putrid  or  rancid  butter  as  food, 
is  prohibited;  provided  that  when  such  purchase  or  sale 
is  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  shipping  said  product 
out  of  this  state,  said  act  will  not  be  considered  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law." — Adopted  July  I,  1911. 

Inspectors  of  this  department  and  all 
officers  of  the  state  are  instructed  to 
enforce  these  provisions  of  the  law. 


J.  C.MAHR, 

w  state  Commissioner  of  Health,  Food  and  Drugs. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  July  1, 1911. 

OKLAHOMA  WARNING  AGAINST  ILLEGAL  BUTTER. 

As  above  stated,  prosecutions  are  avoided  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  where  they  are  found  necessary,  they  are  promptly 
begun  and  vigorously  pushed.  When  an  article  of  food  is 
found  unfit  for  consumption,  it  is  promptly  tagged  with  a 
placard  setting  forth  its  condition  as  a  warning  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  buyer. 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  work  of  the  food  and  drug 
division  is  the  circularizing  of  dealers  with  information  in 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  This  practice  sup¬ 
plements  the  visit  of  inspectors  and  is  of  great  value  to  the 
trade.  Dealers  are  particularly  urged  to  keep  their  stocks 
fresh  and  free  from  old  and  shop-worn  package  goods.  The 
work  of  inspection  is  ably  assisted  by  the  chemical  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  in  carge  of  Prof.  Edwin  De  Piarr, 
whose  ability  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  the 
position  a  long  time. 


AGAINST  PAPER  MILK  BOTTLES. 

St.'ite  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  Reichmann 
of  New  York  takes  issue  with  the  suggestion  made  by  State 
Health  Commissioner  Porter  that  paper  bottles  be  used  for 
milk. 

“In  the  first  place.”  says  Superintendent  Reichmann,  "the 
drain  upon  the  forests  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for 
paper  bottles  would  be  tremendous.  I  know  of  one  milk 
concern  in  New  York  city  which  alone  handles  7.(1011.000 
bottles  of  milk  a  day.  .\dd  to  the  output  of  this  firm  that 
of  others  and  it  readily  can  be  seen  what  an  enormous 
number  of  bottles  would”  have  to  lie  kept  on  hand  for  use. 
These  paper  bottles  are  to  be  used  but  once,  while  the  average 
life  of  a  glass  bottle  is  about  seven  months.” 
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THE  HEARING  ON  “WHAT  IS  BEER?” 


Representatives  of  Ijrewing  interests,  of  barley  raising  farm¬ 
ers  and  of  the  Consumers’  League  appeared  l^efore  the  Board 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  July  31  to  testify  regarding  the 
nature  of  beer  and  how  it  should  he  labeled.  J  he  hearing 
was  conducted  l)efore  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  until 
the  farmers  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  testify.  Then 
the  chair  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who 
listened  to  the  testimony  relating  more  particularly  to  the 
details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  product. 

The  brewers  rested  their  argument  on  a  brief  presented 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association  by  Louis 
B.  Schram,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  introducing  the  brief  Mr.  Schram  said:  “We  con¬ 
sider  it  of  greater  importance  to  secure  the  production  of  a 
wholesome  tinished  product  than  to  place  arbitrary  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  materials  which  we  may  use,  provided  always 
that  such  materials  are  not,  in  themselves,  deleterious  or  in 
any  way  objectionable.  We  maintain,  and  from  experience 
are  justified  in  doing  so,  that  the  brewers  of  the  United 
States  brew  a  cleaner,  more  wholesome  and  more  uniform 
product  than  those  of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  un- 
ciuestionably  the  most  popular  manufactured  beverage  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  its  production  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  realizes  an  income  of  $t)3,OUh,0OU  a  year,  which  income 
is  growing  at  the  rate  of  (i  per  cent  annually.’’ 

The  brief  as  presented  is  as  follows  : 

STATEMENT  OF  SPPXI.VL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
brewers’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Lbiited  States  Brewers’  Association,  representing  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  malt  liciuors  produced  in  the  United  States, 
has  at  all  times  been  a  stanch  and  consistent  friend  of  the 
pure  food  movement.  Our  former  Secretary,  Mr.  Gallus 
Thoniann,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pure  Food  Congress 
of  1808  and  1800,  and,  with  a  number  of  our  members, 
appeared  before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Manufactures  in  lOUU  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the 
passage  of  pure  food  legislation.  The  records  of  our  annual 
conventions  since  the  year  1808  show  the  sincerity  of  our 
purpose  in  this  direction  and  the  chairman  of  this  hoard  will 
bear  us  out  in  claiming  some  credit  for  the  final  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  In  appearing  before  this 
board  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  assisting  it  in  its  work  and  not 
hampering  it,  and  we  freely  comply  with  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  by  this  board  to  furnish  all  information  in  our 
possession  in  order  to  guide  the  work  of  the  board,  and  in 
this  we  claim  to  be  experts,  since  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
be  fully  informed  as  to  all  of  the  details  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  in  order  that  we  may  produce  a  product 
which  is  not  only  acceptable  to  the  public  but  which  is  of 
value  as  a  beverage  and  a  nutrient. 

The  questions  proposed  by  this  board  deal  practically  with 
the  materials  used  in  our  industry,  but  w’e  desire  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  it  is  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  far  greater,  im¬ 
portance  that  the  method  of  using  the  ingredients  should 
have  the  attention  of  this  board. 

In  order  to  produce  a  wholesome  product,  the  brewer 
must  use  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  materials,  so 
that  onh'  substances  of  absolute  purity  and  wholesomeness 
are  employed.  In  order  to  insure  this,  it  is  the  uniform  prac¬ 
tice  of  brewers  to  submit  their  brewing  materials  to  skilled 
technologists  for  examination  and  analysis.  It  is  also  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  utmost  care  and  cleanliness  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  brewery  in  order  that  the  complex  processes 
which  the  materials  undergo  before  the  process  of  brewing  is 
completed,  may  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
slightest  infection  will  cause  such  disturbances  in  fermenta¬ 
tion  that  the  resulting  beer  would  be  unpalatable  and  un¬ 
salable.  and  therefore  we  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  utmost 
cleanliness  in  all  the  processes. 

Whether  the  brew'ers  are  sincere  in  this  statement  is  a 
matter  easy  of  verification,  and  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association  we  extend  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  this  board  and  to  the  public  to 
visit  our  plants  at  any  time  and  w'ithout  previous  notice  and, 
at  their  leisure,  to  study  our  methods  and  materials  and 
thus  satisfy  themselves  that  w'e  are  using  every  possible  care 
and  caution  to  produce  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage 
entitled  to  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  public. 

Lbilike  inost  otiier  industries,  the  brewing  of  beer  is,  and 
has  been  for  half  a  century,  under  the  constant  surveillance 
of  the  _ government.  Every  barrel  of  beer  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  is  produced  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  the  books,  provided  by  strict  regulations 


of  the  law  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  show  to 
the  Government  officials  every  constituent  element  which 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  every  barrel  of  beer  sold  to  the 
American  consumer. 

We  consider  it  of  greater  importance  to  secure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  wholesome  finished  product  than  to  place  arbitrary  lim¬ 
itations  upon  the  materials  which  we  may  use,  provided  always 
that  such  materials  are  not,  in  themselves,  deleterious  or  in 
any  way  objectionable.  We  maintain,  and  from  experience 
are  justified  in  doing  so,  that  the  brew'ers  of  the  United 
States  brew  a  cleaner,  more  wholesome  and  more  uniform 
product  than  those  of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  popular  manufactured  beverage  in  the 
Lbiited  States,  and  from  its  production  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  realizes  an  income  of  $()3,h0q  a  year,  which  income  is 
grow'ing  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  annually. 

We  follow  this  general  statement  by  a  series  of  answers  to 
the  questions  which  you  have  propounded  and  which  we  now 
present  to  you. 

AN.SWERS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  F.REWERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  TO  QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  FOQD 
AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

Question  1.  What  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition 
of  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  stout,  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  day  and  what  are  the  processes  of  manufacture? 

Answer.  The  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  of 
beer,  ale,  porter,  and  stout  in  the  United  States,  are :  Potable 
water,  malted  and  unmalted  cereals,  hops,  yeast.  In  some 
instances  sugars  prepared  from  cereals,  cane  sugar  and  beet 
sugar  are  used. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  substantially  as  follows:  By 
mashing  the  malted  and  unmalted  cereals  under  suitable 
conditions,  a  wort  of  proper  composition  is  prepared.  The 
resulting  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  boiled  for  several  hours 
with  the  addition  of  hops.  This  wort  is  cooled  and  pitched 
with  yeast  and  allowed  to  undergo  fermentation. 

The  resulting  beer  is  stored  for  the  necessary  length  of 
time,  and  life  is  imparted  to  it  either  by  krausening  or  by 
carbonating.  By  krausening  is  meant  the  addition  of  small 
proportions  of  young  fermenting  heer  and  allowing  the  after¬ 
fermentation  to  undergo  in  the  cask.  Carbonating  consists 
in  collecting  at  suitable  time  the  gas  from  fermentation  and 
impregnating  the  aged  beer  at  any  suitable  stage  with  its  own 
gas,  previously  collected. 

The  beer  is  then  filtered  and  ready  for  the  market. 

Question  2.  What  ingredients  w'ere  used  and  what  were 
the  processes  of  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30th,  IIKH)? 

Answer.  The  process  of  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  porter 
and  stout  and  the  ingredients  used,  in  the  United  States,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30th, 
w'as  substantially  the  same  as  now'. 

Question  3.  Are  rice,  corn  and  brew'er’s  sugar,  molasses, 
etc.,  used  at  the  present  time  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale, 
porter  and  stout?  If  so,  what  purposes  do  they  serve? 

Answer.  Rice,  .corn  and  brewer’s  sugars  are  used 
at  the  present  time  in  the  production  of  beer,  ale, 
porter  and  stout,  principally  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
malts  contain  an  excess  of  albumenoids.  The  aim  of  the 
brewer  is  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  percentage  of 
albumenoids  in  beer,  etc.,  in  order  to  increase  the  stability 
of  the  finished  product.  In  the  case  of  pale  beers  and  ales, 
these  substances  also  help  to  produce  a  paler  color,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  stock  ale,  sugar  is  also  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  high  degree  of  fermentation,  which  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  preserve  the  ale  for  several 
years  under  adverse  conditions.  To  our  knowledge,  mo¬ 
lasses  is  not  used  in  brewing. 

Question  4.  Do  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter  bear  any 
fixed  relation  to  each  other  ? 

Answer.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter  do  not  bear  any 
fixed  relations  to  each  other.  They  depend  entirely  on  the 
character  of  beer  to  be  produced. 

Question  3.  What  are  the  characteristics  which  differen¬ 
tiate  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  from  each  other?  Are  the 
differences  due  to  materials  used  or  to  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  ? 

Answer.  Ordinary  beers,  ales  and  porters  are  so  similar 
in  their  composition  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  others  by  chemical  analysis.  They  differ  only  in 
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regard  to  taste  and  flavor,  which  diiYerence  is  partly  due  to 
the  process  of  manufacture  and  partly  to  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed.  Stock  ale  and  porter  are  furthermore  characterized 
by  a  greater  original  gravity  and  a  higher  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation. 

Question  (i.  What  are  the  densities  of  the  worts  from 
which  heers,  ales,  porters  and  stouts  are  manufactured? 
W'liat  is  their  density  after  fermentation?  Does  the  density 
of  the  wort  used  vary  in  each  product?  Within  what 
limits  ? 

Answer.  The  densities  of  worts  from  which  heer  is  man¬ 
ufactured  vary  usually  from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.,  and 
in  ale,  porter  and  stout  from  twelve  to  tw'enty  per  cent.  The 
gravity  of  the  fermented  beer  varies  within  a  wide  range 
and  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  beer  to  be  produced 
and  whether  the  same  is  intended  lor  quick  consumption  or 
for  export. 

Question  7.  Have  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  made  in  the 
United  States  been  artificially  carbonated  ?  Are  they  arti¬ 
ficially  carbonated  now?  What  is  the  purpose  of  artificial 
carbonation?  Is  artificial  carbonation  necessary? 

Answer.  Carbonating  of  beer  is  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  art  of  brewing.  It  has  been  successfully  employed  for  about 
one-quarter  century  and  will  undoubtedly  be  more  universally 
adopted  in  the  future.  Its  object  is  to  saturate  beer  with  the 
])urified  fermentation  gases  shortly  before  racking  and  to 
insure  a  cleaner  tasting  and  more  uniform  product.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  over-  and  under-charging  so  often  encountered 
in  the  old  method  of  krausening  and  bungihgs  are  better 
controlled  and  the  addition  of  partly  fermented  raw  wort  to 
the  fermented  product  entirely  discarded.  Carbonating  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  staple  article  and  is  a  means  to  elevate  our 
American  beers,  for  which  reason  it  deserves  due  recognition. 

Question  8.  Have  domestic  ales,  beers,  porters  and  stouts 
been  artificially  colored  ?  Are  they  artificially  colored  now  ? 

Is  artificial  coloring  necessary?  What  coloring  materials 
are  used?  What  is  the  purpose  of  artificially  coloring? 

Answer.  The  followung  coloring  materials  are  used  at 
the  present  day  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  consumers  for  beer  and  ales  of  various  colors  : 

Roasted  malt,  roasted  corn,  carmelized  sugar  and  extracts 
prepared  from  these  materials. 

They  are  a  necessity  for  the  production  of  certain  brands  of 
dark  lieer,  porter  and  stout. 

Question  fi.  Have  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as  bi-carbon- 
ate  of  soda,  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  por¬ 
ter  and  stout  in  the  United  States?  Are  they  used  now? 
Are  they  necessary?  For  what  purpose  are  they  used? 

Answ'er.  The  use  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  was  discarded 
long  ago.  The  enlightenment  of  the  process  of  fermentation 
obtained  from  the  scientific  research  of  Professor  E.  Hansen, 
Pasteur  apd  others,  has  placed  the  brewer  in  a  position  to 
control  this  phase  of  manufacture  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  acidity,  which  in  exceptional  cases  formerly  was  neutral¬ 
ized  with  this  alkaline  compound. 

Question  10.  Have  brewing  w'aters  been  chemically  treated 
in  the  United  States?  Are  they  chemically  treated  now?  Is 
chemical  treatment  necessary?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
treatment  ? 

-Answer.  The  chemical  treatment  of  water  has  been  found 
necessary  for  the  production  of  beers  of  good  quality.  The 
practice  is  based  upon  scientific  research  and  has  found  wide 
adoption  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  In  Germany  its 
importance  has  been  recognized  and  such  practice  approved 
by  the  government.  (See  International  Revenue  Regulations 
Ausfuhrungsbestimmungen  S  2  Abs.  0). 

Question  11.  Is  Lupulin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beers, 
ales,  stouts,  and  porters?  If  so,  for  w’hat  purpose? 

Answer.  Lupulin  forms  the  most  valuable  part  of  hops. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  brewing,  as  it  contains  those 
resins,  volatile  oils  and  bitter  substances  for  which  hops  are 
particularly  prized. 

In  many  breweries  the  practice  prevails  to  separate  hops 
by  mechanical  devices  into  seeds,  leaves  and  lupulin,  and  to 
add  the  latter  separately  toward  the  end  of  the  boiling  process, 
so  as  to  insure  the  best  results  in  hopping. 

Question  12.  Are  there  any  materials  entering  into  the 
composition  of  beer,  ale,  porter  and  stout  made  in  this 
country  wdiich  cannot  be  considered  normal  ingredients  ? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  13.  -  Are  there  different  kinds  of  beer,  ale,  porter 
and  stout,  which  should  be  distinguished  by  appropriate 
labeling? 

Answer.  Erom  the  facts  that  the  main  differences  in  the 
beers,  ales,  porters  and  stouts  brew'ed  in  this  country  reside 
in  their  densities  before  and  after  fermentation,  as  well  as  in 
their  color,  taste  and  aroma;  and  that  all  of  them  are  brewed 


from  the  kind  and  quality  of  materials  already  dcvScribed  in 
these  answers,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  com- 
imlsory  adoption  of  special  labeling  of  brands,  other  than  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer. 

Question  14.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  terms  “lager"’ 
and  “hock”  as  applied  to  beer? 

Answer.  The  term  “lager”  is  derived  from  the  German 
verb  “lagern" — auf  lagerhalten— and  means  to  stock,  to  store, 
to  have  on  hand  in  case  of  sudden  increased  demand.  Some 
fifty  or  more  years  ago,  when  ice  machines  were  unknowm, 
manufacturers  of  beer  were  compelled  to  stoji  malting  and 
brewing  on  account  of  inadequate  refrigeration  in  May,  and 
consequently  had  to  brew  “auf  lager”  in  order  to  meet  de¬ 
mands  during  the  hot  summer  months.  It  is  evident  that 
these  storage  cellars,  on  account  of  imperfect  insulation  and 
melting  of  the  ice,  gradually  warmed  up  and  that  beer  stored 
in  them,  due  to  the  interchange  of  the  surrounding  temper¬ 
atures,  did  not  quiet  down  and  required  a  longer  period  of 
lagern  for  clarification,  hence  lagern  and  clarification  are 
synonomous  and  mean  the  removal  of  solid  matter  through 
gravitation  on  lager  fass — on  storage  cask.  All  bottom 
mented  beers  that  have  been  stored  for  accomplishing  this  wdl 
in  view  deserve  the  qualification  lager  beer  and  it  is  quite, 
erroneous  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  aging. 

The  term  “bock”  is  given  to  a  special  brew  of  strong  dark 
heer,  which  is  generally  prepared  for  consumption  in  the- 
spring,  about  Easter  time.  The  production  of  bock  beer  in- 
the  United  States  has  sensilfiy  diminished  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  modern  pulilic  taste  calling  for  a  milder  and  paler 
lieverage.  The  name  “bock”  is  legendary. 

Que:stion  13.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  terms  “malt” 
and  “malt  extract  ?” 

Answer.  “Malt"’  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  can 
lie  applied  to  every  cereal  which  has  undergone  the  process 
of  germination;  w'e  can  therefore  speak  of  barley  malt,  wheat 
malt,  corn  malt,  etc.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  term  is  used 
to  indicate  barley  malt. 

“Malt  extract’’  is  an  unfermented  extract  of  syrup  con¬ 
sistency  which  has  been  prepared  from  malt. 

The  term  “malt  extract”  is  also  frequently  used  for  a 
product  brewed  with  a  high  original  gravity,  which  contains 
comparatively  little  alcohol  and  a  large  amount  of  extractive 
matter.  Such  “extracts”  act  as  tonics  and  at  the  same  time 
possess  high  nutritive  value. 

Question  1G.  Are  the  names  of  foreign  beers,  ales,  porters 
and  stouts  applied  to  beers,  ales,  porters  and  stouts  made  in 
the  United  States?  Flow,  if  at  all,  may  lieers,  ales,  porters, 
and  stouts  bearing  foreign  names  be  labeled  so  as  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  first  general  paragraph  and  paragraphs 
first  and  second  of  Section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
“in  the  case  of  food?” 

Answer.  Many  foreign  names,  chiefly  geographical,  are 
given  to  malt  liquors  of  all  varieties  produced  in  the  L^nited 
States.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  our  l)rewers  orig¬ 
inally  came  from  either  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  or  from 
Germany  or  Austria.  They  brought  over  with  them  the 
tastes  and  the  lirewing  methods  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  it  appears  natural  for  them  to  have  called  their  products 
liy  the  names  of  their  native  states  or  provinces.  These  old 
lirewers  have  passed  away,  but  the  custom  introduced  by 
them  continues.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Eood  and  Drugs 
Act  of  lOOli,  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  lieen  generally 
complied  with,  lirewers- adding  to  their  selected  geographical, 
or  other  special  name,  the  w'ord  “type"’  or  “style." 

John  R.  Mauff,  representing  the  food  committee  of  the 
National  Consumers’  League,  then  read  a  statement  prepared 
liy  Miss  Alice  Lakey,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
lirewers  do  not  always  use  solely  barley,  malt  and  hops,  but 
sometimes  the  beer  contains  rice,  sugar,  chemical  preserv¬ 
atives  and  starch.  The  Consumers’  League  contended  that 
Iieer  should  lie  understood  to  be  made  of  malt  and  hops  only 
and  when  it  is  made  otherwise  a  statement  should  be  made  on 
the  label.  This  was  entered  as  a  plea  in  behalf  of  those 
who  use  heer  for  medicinal  purposes. 

George  Crain,  attorney  for  the  Brewers’  Association,  im¬ 
mediately  denied  that  any  of  the  lirewers  used  chemical  pre¬ 
servatives.  No  answer  was  made  to  this  denial  at  the  time. 

The  speaker  was  followed  liy  A.  Slaughter,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Union  of 
American  Societies  of  Equity,  an  organization  of  farmers, 
who  contended  that  there  was  more  than  enough  barley  grown 
in  the  Lhiited  States  to  satisfy  the  need  of  lirewer.s  and  th.at 
the  brewers’  contention  that  they  cannot  get  the  barley  is  not 
true.  The  speech  was  followed  by  a  discussion  by  two  fac¬ 
tors  of  brewing  interests  in  the  hearing  over  the  use  of  the 
word  “Pilsner.”  The  .American  brewers  who  make  a  grade 
similar  to  that  made  at  Pilsen  call  their  product  “Pilsner” 
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because  tb''v  couteud  the  name  is  now  taken  to  mean  a  type 
of  beer,  ibis  c|uestion  is  now  in  the  New  Jersey  courts  and 
the  board  was  asked  to  wait  for  tlie  court  decision  l)efore 
taking  action  on  the  question. 

The  afternoon  hearing  was  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Consumers'  League,  headed  by  Mr. 
Mauff.  The  consumers  submited  what  purported  to  be  the 
\iews  of  2tl  members  of  their  advisory  board,  namely.  IT.  E. 
llarnard.  State  Food  and  LTrug  Commissioner  of  Indiana; 
E.  F.  Ladfl.  Food  Commissioner,  of  North  ITakota :  B.  W. 
Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  of  North  Carolina:  R.  1C  Ross, 
State  Chemist,  of  Florida  ;  R.  Pearson,  Commissioner  of 
.\griculture  of  New  York;  J.  G.  Lipman,  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Experiment  Station  :  C.  1).  Tdoward,  Chemist,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire;  H.  Louis  Jackson, 
State  Analyst,  of  Kansas:  \V.  M.  Allen,  State  Chemist,  of 
North  Carolina:  Lucius  P.  Brown,  Commissioner  and  Chief 
Chemist  of  Tennessee:  James  Bronson  Reynolds.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  City:  George  W.  Goler, 
Health  Officer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Albert  Leffingwell.  ex- 
President  of  tbe  .\merican  Humane  Association;  Ira  S.  Wile, 
Doctor,  of  New  York  City :  Charles  D.  Woods,  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Maine :  Daniel  R. 
Lucas.  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City:  Dr.  Charles  Lehlbach, 
of  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Alexander  Lambery.  of  New  York- 
City,  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Holbrook  Curtis,  of  New  York  City. 


INDIANA  LETTER 

{From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

I NDi.vN.tPoi.is,  Ind.,  August  12,  1!ML 

The  butter  made  by  the  Indiana  farmer's  wife,  which  finds 
its  way  through  the  country  grocer  to  the  cities,  is  to  be  made 
the  object  of  special  attention  by  the  .state  food  authorities 
during  the  next  two  months.  H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  has  long  opposed  the  farm  butter  as  it 
is  sent  to  market,  and  has  been  waiting  until  he  could  have  a._ 
proper  opportunity  to  compel  better  methods  in  its  making. 
Now  that  the  eggs  situation  is  pretty  well  cleared  up,  due  to 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  city  buyers  that  the  state  egg  law 
be  enforced,  the  department  feels  that  it  can  give  some  at¬ 
tention  to  the  butter  situation. 

The  department,  from  a  large  number  of  e.xperiments  made 
in  the  state  laboratory,  has  found  the  farm  butter  unfit  for 
general  sale,  because  it  is  not  properly  worked,  and  because 
it  is  made  from  cream  not  properly  kept  before  churning. 
It  runs  extremely  high  in  water  content,  and  had  the  depart¬ 
ment  been  so  disposed,  it  could  have  caused  the  prosecution 
of  hundreds  of  farmers  because  of  this  fact. 

The  general  grade  is  so  bad  that  the  dealers  have  learned 
to  ship  it  to  the  renovating  establishments,  from  where  it 
comes  fairly  good  butter,  but  much  of  it  is  sold  by  the  produce 
buyer  direct  to  the  customer.'  especially  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  with  the  result  that  the  buyer  is  not  getting  what 
his  butter  price  entitles  him  to.  The  butter  is  also  lacking- 
in  the  keeping  qualities  of  creamery  or  renovated  butter, 
which  makes  it  more  expensive. 

Indianapolis  is  in  the  midst  of  a  public  market  war,  and 
the  mayor  has  appointed  a  special  commission  to  ascertain  if 
the  high  prices  paid  in  the  market,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  are  the  result  of  natural  and  excusable  con¬ 
ditions,  or  are  the  result  of  interference  by  commission  men. 
The  inquiry,  which  has  made  considerable  progress,  thus  far 
tends  to  implicate  the  commission  man.  From  a  place  where 
once  the  farmer  went  to  sell  his  farm  product,  the  market  has 
grown  into  a  series  of  booths  and  stalls,  where  everything  ob¬ 
tainable  in  a  meat  shop,  grocery  store,  or  delicatessen  shop 
may  be  obtained.  The  state  and  city  authorities  recently  com¬ 
pelled  the  city  to  install  sanitary  stalls  and  booths. 

Indiana's  pack  in  all  canned  goods  this  \  ear  will  fall  short 
of  an  average.  The  hoped  for  rains  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  the  early  ])art  of  August,  which  were  looked  to  to 
help  the  tomato  and  sugar  com  productiou,  failed  to  come, 
and  the  crops  are  very  short.  The  sugar  corn  crop  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  daily  market  for  greeu  coru  for  home 
consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  the  canneries.  Tomatoes  are 
somewhat  better  than  the  corn,  but  ()<•  per  cent  will  be  a  high 
estimate,  many  canneries  say.  The  pea  crop  is  a  complete 
failure.  The  apple  crop  is  a  fine  one,  but  the  Indiana  product 
is  never  used  for  camiing. 

The  state  health  authorities  are  expecting  a  ruling  next 
month  on  the  suit  of  Williams  Brothers  and  Curtice  Brothers 
.'igainst  the  State  Board  of  Health,  brought  to  prevent  the 
board's  enforcing  its  rule  against  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda 
as  a  preservative  in  foodstuffs.  The  matter  is  in  the  federal 
district  court,  where  it  has  been  under  advisement  for  nearly 
one  year. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  has  authorized  the  Food  and 
Drug  Department  to  employ  two  additional  chemists  on  food* 
work.  I'he  appointments  will  go  to  young  men  starting  in 
analytical  food  work. 


FOOD  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

(F'roni  a  Staff'  Correspondent.') 

ACKICULTUR-tL  Coi-LEGE,  MiSS,  AugtlSt  O,  Iffll. 

The  inspection  and  analysis  of  foods  in  this  state  is  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  chemical  laboratory  ;it 
-Agricultural  College,  Mississippi,  and  inspectors  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  heretofore  to  fertilizers  and  feeding 
stuffs  are  now-  charged  also  with  the  collection  of  samples  of 
foods.  These  inspectors  are  reaching  at  intervals  practically 
all  important  points  in  the  state.  The  samples  drawn  by  them 
are  sent  to  the  chemical  laboratory  for  e.xamination,  and  the 
general  results  of  the  work  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  with  respect  to  labels  are 
strict  and  plain.  The  labels  on  all  food  products  must  contain 
nothing  whatever  which  may  mislead  the  purchaser  in  any 
respect.  They  must  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  the  product, 
i.  e.,  the  label  must  be  sufficient  to  properly  designate  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  package,  since  the  omission 
of  qualifying  statements  or  words  on  the  principal  label 
may  conceal  inferiority. 

Consumers  especially  are  urged  to  make  a  practice  of  read¬ 
ing  all  labels  carefully,  that  they  may  di.scriminate  between 
pure  materials  and  those  which  are  not  entitled  to  be  so 
labeled. 

The  Mississippi  law.  like  those  of  many  other  states,  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  standards  of  purity  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  standards 
for  the  state. 

By  authority  of  Section  7  of  the  law  certain  regulations 
for  its  proper  enforcement  have  been  adopted.  These  are 
published  in  this  bulletin  for  the  information  of  the  general 
trade. 

All  foods  offered  for  sale  in  Mississippi  must  be  branded 
or  labeled  in  English  on  the  principal  label  in  type  not  smaller 
than  eight  point  (Brevier)  caps;  provided,  that  in  case  the 
size  of  the  package  will  not  permit  the  use  of  eight  point  cap 
type,  the  size  of  the  type  may  be  reduced  proportionately  so 
as  to  plainly  set  forth  the  contents  of  the  material  so  branded 
or  labeled,  and,  if  such  foods  are  artificial  imitation,  com¬ 
pound,  blended,  or  adulterated,  the  words,  “artificial,’'  “imi¬ 
tation,’'  “compound,"  “blended,"  or  ‘‘adulterated,"  must  im¬ 
mediately  precede  or  follow  the  word  or  words  they  modify. 

The  use  of  bora-x  in  very  limited  quantities  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  preserving  bacon  meat  from  the  attack  of  insects. 
The  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  and  sulphur  dioxide  will  be 
permitted  under  the  same  restrictions  and  conditions  as  are 
imposed  by  the  United  '  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Each  container  or  package  of  food  containing  benzoate  of 
soda  must  be  plainly  labeled  to  show  the  presence  and  the 
amount  of  this  preservative. 

The  use  of  preservatives  and  adulterants  in  sausage  is 
prohibited.  limited  per  centum  of  cereals  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  with  Bologna  Sausage,  provided  each  skin  containing 
such  Bologna  Sausage  has  plainly  printed  thereon  the  legend, 
“Bologna  Style  Sausage,  containing  cereals,”  giving  percen¬ 
tage  of  cereals  incorporated  therein. 

The  use  of  preservatives  and  coloring  matter  must  be 
plainly  and  clearly  stated  on  the  label  in  every  case,  and  the 
name  of  both  and  the  percentage  of  preservatives  used  must 
be  given. 

Harmless  vegetable  coloring  matter  or  caramel  may  be  used 
to  color  foods  or  beverages  unless  especially  prohibited.  The 
use  of  mineral  dyes  or  coal-tar  dyes  is  prohibited,  except 
those  permitted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  such  others  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  United  States  Government:  said  dyes  to  be 
used  under  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  which  are 
or  may  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  Food  Inspection  Board 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 


LOUISIANA  RICE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  BREWERS’ 

EXPOSITION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  through  Messrs.  Breaux, 
Fabacher  and  Trevezant  of  the  Progressive  Union  of  New 
Orleans  to  have  a  complete  exhibit  of  Louisiana  rice  at  the 
coming  Brewers'  Exposition  in  Chicago,  to  be  held  October 
12  to  22  in  the  Coliseum.  large  space  will  be  used  for 

the  exhibit,  which  will  have  great  interest  not  only  for 
brewers  but  for  persons  interested  in  rice  as  a  food. 
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IOWA  COMMISSION’S  RULES  ISSUED. 

(l^roiii  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Dks  .VIoines.  Iowa,  Auf^ust  1,  llUl. 

State  Dairy  and  ]''ood  Commissioner  W.  U.  Barney  lias 
issued  under  date  of  July  lo,  very  complete  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  amended  Iowa  food  law. 
The  standards  for  food  products  promulgated  are  those  made 
by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  .Agriculture.  The  regula¬ 
tion  for  the  weights  and  measures  provision  in  the  act  is  as 
follow  s  : 

“The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and  his  assistants 
are  each  hereby  empowered  and  it  is  hereby  madg  their 
duty,  to  make  an  inspection  of  scales,  weights  and  measures 
wherever  the  same  are  kejit  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  merchandise  or  other  commodities  sold  by  weight  or 
measurement,  or  where  the  price  to  he  paid  for  producing 
or  manufacturing  any  article  or  commodity  is  based  upon 
the  weight  or  measurement  thereof,  within  this  state,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  svich  stand¬ 
ards  of  weights  and  measures  as  may  he  necessary  to  enable 
him  and  his  assistant  to  iierform  the  duties  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  act. 

"Whenever  complaint  shall  he  made  to  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  that  any  false  or  incorrect  scales, 
w'eights  or  measures  are  being  made  use  of  by  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  in  the  purchase  of  sale  of  merchandise 
or  other  commodities  or  in  weiglnng  any  article  or  commodiu , 
the  piece  price  paid  for  producing  which  is  determined  by 
weight  or  measure,  it  shall  he  his  duty  to  cause  the  same  to 
he  inspected  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  his  office  will  permit, 
and  he  shall  make  such  other  inspection  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary  or  proper  to  he  made. 

"If  any  person  engaged  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  other  commodities  by  weight  or  measurement  or 
in  the  employment  of  labor  where  the  price  thereof  is  to  he 
determined  h}*  weight  or  measurement  of  the  articles  or 
thinar  upon  wdiich  such  labor  is  bestowed,  as  specified  in 
section  one  f  1)  of  this  act,  he  found  having  in  his  place  of 
business  any  scales,  weights,  measures  or  other  apparatus  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  any  commodity,  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  standards  of  w^eight  and  measurement  of  this 
state,  shall  he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  for  the  first 
offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense,  not  e.x- 
ceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  e.xceeding  ninety  days. 

‘‘The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  shall  pay  from 
the  appropriations  for  his  office,  any  and  all  e.xpense  incurred 
in  procuring  the  necessar}'  standards  from  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Weights  and  Measures.” 


CREAMERY  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  ALBERT 
LEA,  MINN.,  TO  BE  INSTALLED  IN 
NOVEMBER. 

(Prom  a  Statf  Correspondent.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  1,  1911. 

I'he  new  creamery  experiment  station  which  Minnesota  is 
to  establish  at  Albert  Lea  wdll  not  he  ready  before  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

The  legislature  allowed  $!•''). OOP  for  ground,  buildings  and 
equipment  for  the  station,  and  $5,000  a  year  for  its  main¬ 
tenance.  It  is  to  he  located  wdthin  one  mile  of  .Albert  Lea, 
and  the  Business  iMen's  League  will  co-operate  with  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  in  securing  a  suitable  site  at  a 
fair  price. 

In  a  recent  inter\iew'  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Winkjer  is  quoted  as  saying:  ‘‘The  new  station  wdll  run  in 
harmony  wdth  the  dairy  division  of  the  State  .Agricultural 
School,  and  wdll  do  a  work  that  can  hardly  be  done  there. 
It  wdll  be  equipped  with  a  model  creamery  and  laboratory, 
and  it  wdll  take  a  staff  of  at  least  three  men.  a  superintendent, 
who  must  he  an  expert  creamery  man ;  an  assistant  to  op¬ 
erate  the  huttermaking  machinerv,  and  a  chemist,  wdio  must 
be  a  bacteriologist,  to  run  the  ]ai)oratory.  It  wdll  he  used 
largely  for  e.xperiment  and  research.  Creamery  e.xperts  know' 
that  questions  come  u|)  continually  in  huttermaking  which 
can  only  he  solved  by  experimental  work  and  careful  use  of 
the  laboratory.  We  are  expecting  profitable  results  from  the 
station.” 


HOP  SUPPLY  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED. 

.A  condition  declared  to  he  w'ithout  precedent  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  trade  now'  confronts  the  brewers  the  world  over. 
The  supply  of  hops  in  this  country  is  practically  exhausted. 


consisting  of  less  than  l)ales  of  all  kinds  in  growers' 

hands,  very  few  in  dealers'  hands  and  reducing  otherwise 
available  stocks,  tmtil  the  new'  crop  is  ready,  to  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  the  brewers  themselves  have  in  their  warehouses. 
Furthermore,  the  most  conservative  calculations  of  hop  men 
are  that  the  world's  supplies  for  the  coming  year  will  fall 
fully  2()0,U00  hundredw'eight  below  requirements.  The  new 
crop  raised  in  the  United  States  will  barely  meet  domestic 
needs,  w'hile  a  similar  condition  w'ill  obtain  in  Continental 
Europe,  leaving  England  to  face  a  shortage  of  more  than 
2(M),tH)()  hundredweight  between  her  own  production  and  con¬ 
sumption, 

New  crop  prospects  point  to  another  short  yield,  and  the 
high  prices  now'  being  paid  for  B»lls  on  contract  indicate  a 
continuance  of  the  present  stringency  of  supplies.  .According 
to  calculations  Oregon  will  produce  !)5,hoq  hales,  California 
8o,(tqq  hales,  Washington  25,00(1  hales  and  New  York  state 
.‘15,000  hales,  or  a  total  of  285,000  hales.  The  official  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  show  a  consumption  of  .07'27  pounds  of  hops 
per  barrel  of  beer.  The  production  of  beer  for  the  year 
ending  .August  81  wdll  exceed  08,000,000  barrels,  or  ai)out 
•248,000  hales  of  hops.'  Thus  there  is  an  estimated  shortage 
for  domestic  purposes  of  18,000  hales,  leaving  nothing  for 
e.xport,  as  against  the  5‘2,000  hales  e.xported  out  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  crop  from  New  ATrk  alone  and  47,000  bales  last  year, 
while  the  imports  w'ere  not  quite  15,000  bales,  against  4.400 
last  year. 


SOUTHERN  GROCERS’  ASSOCIATION  DIS¬ 
SOLVED. 

The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  .Association  as  such  is 
to  be  dissolved.  .An  agreement  has  been  reached  w'herehy 
a  decree  to  that  effect  will  he  entered.  This  comes  as  the 
final  step  in  the  now  famous  dissolution  case  against  the 
association  by  the  L^nited  States. 

The  case  has  been  under  w'ay  for  some  time.  It  had  its 
heginnig  in  Birmingham.  .Ala,,  where  a  special  examiner  w'as 
named,  and  a  volume  of  evidence,  comprising  several  thou¬ 
sand  documents,  presented. 

4'his  evidence  was  not  entered  into  in  detail,  hut  w'as 
offered  and  w'as  all  arranged  so  that  it  could  he  used  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  United  States  has  been  represented  by  United 
States  District  .Attorney  Oliver  D.  Street,  while  Caruthers 
Ew'ing  and  General  Luke  E.  Wright,  of  Memphis,  represented 
the  grocers'  association. 


JAPAN  BANS  COLORING  TEA. 

The  Consul  General  of  Japan  in  New  York.  iNl.  Midzuno. 
has  announced  that  the  Japanese  government  has  issued 
an  edict  to  Japanese  tea  growers  that  hereafter  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificially  colored  teas  in  Japan  was  prohilnted. 

4'his  action  follow's  the  ruling  made  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  that  on  and  after  iMay  1  of  this  year 
teas  shipped  to  the  United  States  must  he  free  from  any  * 
coloring  or  facing  matter  whatever.  Previously  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  green  teas  a  certain  color¬ 
ing  or  facing  matter  was  used  in  minute  nuantities  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  product.  In  the  future,  how¬ 
ever,  all  teas  coming  into  the  Lhiited  States  will  he  in  their 
natural  colors. 


CHINESE  CONTINUE  TO  COLOR  TEA. 

Chinese  raisers  of  tea  have  refused  to  abandon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  coloring  tea  to  comply  w'ith  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  prohibiting  the  importation  of  col¬ 
ored  teas.  China  sends  here  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  million 
pounds  of  tea  annually  and  unless  the  producers  are  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  change  their  methods  of  manufacture  so  as 
to  make  the  teas  marketable  here  the  chances  are  that 
China  w'ill  lose  a  large  part  of  its  tea  business  with  the 
United  States,  for  this  year  at  least. 


SALMON  FISHERS  GET  POOR  RUN  IN  THE 
WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Damage  to  fish  traps  in  the  Washington  district  approxi¬ 
mating  $150,(100  and  great  loss  through  crippled  traps  at  the 
height  of  the  sockeye  salmon  run  resulted  from  unprece¬ 
dented  high  tides  recently. 

For  some  reason  the  tides  were  two  and  three  feet  higher 
than  stated  in  the  tide  tables  and  more  than  two  feet  higher 
than  heretofore  observed  during  the  history  of  trap  fishing. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  high  water. 
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DIRECTORY 

OF  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS 


ALABAMA. 

MONTGOMERY. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  AND  INSPECTOR  OF  FOODS 
AND  DRUGS,  MONTGOMERY. 

J.  A.  Wilkinson,  Commissioner,  Montgomery. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist,  Auburn. 

»  ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Clay  Sloan,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hoffman,  Department  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA, 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

BERKELEY. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Martin  Regensburger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

W.  Le  Moyne  Wilk,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Los  Angeles. 
William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Labomtory, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU.  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

George  T.  Bradly,  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  John  B.  Eckley,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Yard,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hon.  Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  M.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  W.  DeWitt,  M.  D.,  President,  St.  Georges. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R.  L.  Lynch,  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

'  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  D.  Springer,  Secretary,  Boise. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy.  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Boise. 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

John  B.  Newman,  Assit.  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Charles  F.  McKinley,  Attorney. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  in  Charge. 

H.  E.  Bishop.  B.  S.,  Food  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B.  C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Pood  and  Drug  Inspector. 

F.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 

H.  Louis  Jackson,  State  Food  Analyst,  Lawrence. 

Julius  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health,  Man- 
batten. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEfXINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chief  Chemist.  Food  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  and  Food  Commissioner,  Caddo. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

George  B.  Taylor,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Analyst,  New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ORONO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett,  (jhemlst  in  Charge  of  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Poods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harwood.  General  Agent. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

Gilman  M.  Dame,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Fern  L.  Shannon,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  POOD  COMMISSION. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Fred  W.  McIntosh,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet.  Chemist. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Pood  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Analyst. 

P.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA.  ' 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Tuttle,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  M.  Cobleigh,  State  Chemist,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  R.  Jackson,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEVADA. 

RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control. 
M.  Bryce  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  (^Jhemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fltz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  in 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Raymond  L,  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  Flanders,  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Henry  H.  Kracke,  Asst.  Com.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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STATE  DE'PARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Elias  Carr,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Allen.  Food  Chemist.  Human  Food  Control. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Stock  Food  Control. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Sylvanus  E.  Strode,  Commissioner  and  State  Sealer. 

Benj.  F.  Gayman,  Chief  Inspector. 

Fred  C.  Albrecht,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  IMcPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Mackwoith,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Wm.  Pate,  Chemist,  Cleveland,  O. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

U.  S.  Russell.  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs. 
Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist.  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Ed.  T.  Judd.  Chief  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Bert  Pilkington,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Well.®,  State  Chemist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

N.  B,  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust.  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


UNITED  STATES. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

U'  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Geo.  R  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
u  Ur  ®®p''Gt3-ry  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

H-  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

T  V'  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora¬ 
tory. 


B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Laboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

R.  F.  Hiltner,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory. 

S.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laboratory. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 
M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis.  Chief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OP  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap,  Geo.  P.  McCabe. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OP  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERT,!. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  John  H.  Long,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor.  Prof.  Theobald  Smith. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin.  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 
Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 
A.  P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 


UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President.  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  IMoat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON.  *  ' 

DAVENPORT. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport, 
Washington. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Spokane. 

George  D.  Prigmore,  Drug  Inspector,  Chehalis,  Washington. 
Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 

L.  W.  Hansen,  Deputy  Dairy  Instructor,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN, 


Lucius  P.  Brown.  Commissioner  and  Chief  Chemist. 

L.  J.  Desha,’  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

E.  H.  Gohaz,  Assistant  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AISTIN. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex..  Commissioner,  Chemist  and  Bac¬ 
teriologist. 

Miss  Kate  Casparls,  Secretary. 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chemist. 


MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 
Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 
Maurice  Groshon,  Dairy.  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 
Prof.  Ross  Moudy,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take  No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 


Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 


.87-89  Park  Place 
New  York 


112-114  Franklin  Sitreet 
Chicago 
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c/  Wafer  I 
Sliced  Dried  Beef 


is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Ji  Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  fishing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 


Msk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and.  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


Proceedings 

of  the 

Fourteenth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments 

Carefully  compiled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Complete  and  accurate.  All  ad¬ 
dresses,  discussions,  etc.,  unabridged. 


Price,  $1. 00  per  Copy 

(Edition  Limited) 

Address 

W.  M.  ALLEN,  Secretary 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


To  Make  Tea  Biscuit 
Light  and  Flaky 

Use  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch  mixed 
with  your  flour  —  but  be  sure  it  is 
Kingsford’s  and  not  an  inferior  sub¬ 
stitute  delivered  at  your  kitchen  door 
vhen  you  plainly  ordered  KINGS¬ 
FORD’S. 

A  low  grade  corn  starch  is  very 
expensive  —  it  costs  you  just  as 
much  per  package  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  food  it  spoils,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  every  one  at  table. 

For  over  60  years  Kingsford’s  has 
meant  corn  starch  purity.  Ask  for 
Kingsford’s  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

Tea  Biscuit. —  Sift  well  together 
two  and  one-half  cups  flour,  one- 
half  cup  Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch, 
three-fourths  teaspoon  salt  and  two 
well  rounded  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Rub  in  thoroughly  two 
large  tablespoons  lard.  Moisten 
with  milk  until  consistency  to 
roll  out.  Make  about  three- 
quarter  inch  thick  and  cut  with 
biscuit  cutter.  Place  in  the  oven 
at  once  and  bake  until  a  good 
brown. 

Send  for  Cook  Book 00 — 168  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried.  Ifs  J)'ee  —  just 
send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Suc’rs. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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PURE 

SUGAR  (ANE 
SYRUP 


Breakfast  Syrup 


the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 


PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 

Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSUFtANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


o^PET 

BRAND 

Evaporiteii  Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  ol  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Armours 


The  above  name  on  food  productions  is  a 
sure  sign  of  merit  and  reliability. 

Every  Armour  product  mu.t  equal  in  good¬ 
ness  and  purity  every  other  Armour  product. 

Years  of  watchful  endeavor  and  effort  have 
been  spent  to  bring  about  the  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  that  characterizes  our  goods. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  business  economy  we 
could  not  afford  to  allow  this  quality  to  waver 
or  deteriorate. 

The  government's  efforts  to  secure  a  uniform 
degree  of  purity  in  food  products  are  no  more 
diligent  than  ours  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
present  high  quality  of  Armour  goods. 

Our  goal  is  a  standard  of  goodness  far  beyond 
government  requirements. 


armoured  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 

and 

Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 


Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South 


1 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  ilu 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Dealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 

Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  Strength- 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose>  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  ::  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


A  Cream  of  T artar  Powder 
Made  from  drapes 

UO  ALUM 


PLAIN  MUFFINS 

What  a  delightfully  appetizing  Breakfast  Dish  is 
a  plate  of  Muffins,  just  baked  to  a  turn!  To  get 
a  highly  satisfactory  result,  with  richness  and  rare 
flavor,  use 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE— Put  one  tieaten  epg  to  one  cup  Borden’s 
Condensed  Milk  and  three  cups  water- 
add  a  little  salt,  one  teacup  of  yeast,  with  flour  sufti- 
cieiit  to  make  a  stilt  hatter.  Set  it  overnight.  Have 
the  griddle  on  the  range  all  night 
to  insure  that  It  is  properly  lieated 
by  morning,  and  bake  quickly  on 
mp  of  range  in  niuffln  rings  four 
inches  across.  Tear  them  open  to 
butter  i  do  not  cut  them. 


Write  for 

Borden’s  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

‘'Leaders  of  Quality” 
Est.  1857  New  York 
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Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

BREEN  &  KENNEDY 

6-8  No.  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


Official  Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 

and  Dairy  Departments 

At  the  Commercial  Club,  Duluth,  Minn.,  August  21st  to  August  24th,  1911 

Compiled  from  Special  Stenographic  Report  by  the  Official  Stenographer  of  the  Association. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1911. 

Morning  Session,  10  O’clock. 

The  President  :  The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  wiil  now  come  to  order.  I  understand  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Duluth  are  in  the  city,  who  are  to  open  this  meeting. 
v.A.pplause  for  the  Governor  of  Minnesota.)  It  is  quite  fit- 
cing  that  an  Association  bearing  the  name  that  this  one  does, 
should  meet  in  this  great  state,  a  state  that  is  second  to 
none  in  the  Union  as  to  advantages  of  locality,  fertility  and 
productiveness.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  very  encouraging 
to  note  that  the  chief  executive  of  this  great  state  is  with 
us  to  give  us  a  word  of  cheer  before  our  deliberations  in  this 
city  commence.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
th  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  Governor  A. 
O.  Eberhart.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Hon.  A.  O.  Eberhart,  Governor  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  State  and  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Food  and  Dairy  Departments : 

1  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  encouragement  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  coming 
to  our  state.  As  to  the  conveniences  and  attainments  of  the 
city  of  Duluth,  the  chairman  can  speak  for  himself,  but  when 
it  comes  to  entertaining,  we  pride  ourselves  here  in  Minne¬ 
sota — we  have  good  cities  and  we  take  special  pride  in  the 
city  of  Duluth,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  peer  of 
any.  Her  industries  are  rapidly  growing,  and  although  they 
are  still  in  their  infancy,  at  the  present  time,  she  is  destined 
to  become,  and  not  in  a  very  long  time,  a  second  Pittsburgh. 
Here  they  say  they  can  drive  a  tack  down  in  the  sod  in  the 
evening  and  raise  a  bushel  a  crow-bars  in  a  week. 

While  much  of  our  dair}'-  products,  though  good,  are  not 
as  many  as  we  hope  to  have  them,  the  Commissioner  here 
will  tell  you  that  we  are  selling  $25,000,000  worth  of  butter 
annually  from  our  co-operative  creameries,  which  are  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  state.  For  this  our  Dairy  and  Food 
Commission  is  deserving  of  great  credit. 

And  while  speaking  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of 
Minnesota,  I  must  say,  that  at  the  present  time,  it  is  very 
well  balanced,  the  Commissioner  being  six  feet  six  tall  and 
the  Secretary  six  feet  six  the  other  way.  So  you  see  we 


have  a  very  well  balanced  commission,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  the  good  showing  and  rapid  progress  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  so  well  balanced  that  there  is  nothing  that 
he  doesn’t  see  and  doesn’t  overlook,  so  I  can  boast  of  it  as 
one  of  the  best  of  any  states  in  the  Union — and  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  want  you  to  come  here.  And  I  wish  to  state 
here  that  politics  is  in  every  way  distinct  from  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  believe  it  should  be,  and  when  such  is  the  case  one 
may  look  for,  and  it  does  give  the  best  service,  and  I  think 
the  records  of  our  state  will  show  our  Department  to  be 
conducted  successfully.  Goods  sent  out  from  Minnesota  with 
the  label  of  the  state  upon  them  are  branded  for  their  purity 
and  quality.  It  has  been  my  policy  as  Chief  Executive  to 
appoint  men  entirel}'  segregated  from  politics  to  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Department.  I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  de¬ 
partment  that  should  be  taken  entirely  out  of  politics,  it  is 
the  one  having  consideration  of  what  w'e  eat  and  drink  and 
this  department  of  pure  food  should  be  as  far  segregated 
from  it  as  possible.  I  am  sure  that  recommendations  along 
these  lines  coming  from  this  Association  will  have  great 
weight  with  the  different  legislatures.  By  taking  politics  out 
of  this  department  and  gaining  uniformity  of  legislation  on 
pure  food  matters  throughout  the  various  states,  you  will 
readily  see  how  much  easier  it  will  be  for  the  executive  of¬ 
ficers  to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  greatest  need  of  pure  food  is  legislation  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  We  must  co-operate  and  get  uniform  le.gislation  and 
get  uniformity  in  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation.  By 
co-operating  and  working  together,  great  improvement  can 
be  made.  We  need  uniformity  of  legislation  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  along  uniform  lines,  and  I  assure  you  that  as  far 
as  m}^  best  efforts  are  concerned.  I  shall  use  all  diligence  in 
the  enactment  of  such  laws,  and  for  all  pure  food  legislation, 
and  use  my  diligence  in  seeing  that  such  laws  are  enforced. 

Getting  improvement  along  the  line  of  what  we  eat  and 
drink,  and  improvements  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
very  important.  Minnesota  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the 
Lhiion  to  enact  effective  pure  food  laws,  and  to-day  the}"  are 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  while 
in  the  city  of  Duluth,  you  will  find  no  diluted  milk  or  cream, 
and  I  will  challenge  any  of  you  to  find  100,000  microbes  in 
any  cubic  centimeter  of  food  or  drink  as  has  been  found  else¬ 
where.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  and  sickness,  and  we  must  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  questions  of  public  health.  By  co-operating  and 
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working  towards  that  end,  we  are  sure  to  get  splendid  re¬ 
sults. 

We  welcome  you  to  our  state,  and  while  here  I  think  each 
and  every  one  of  you  will  find  something  you  like — character¬ 
istics  of  your  owm  native  states.  Those  from  the  south, 
w'here  there  is  such  hospitality  as  no  other  lands  know,  will 


GOVERNOR  A.  O.  EBERHART  OF  MINNESOTA. 

find  some  of  that  here.  Those  from  the  breezy  west,  where 
so  much  insurgency  exists,  will  find  a  lot  of  that  here.  You 
will  find  the  city  an  ideal  one.  You  will  not  be  hampered  by 
extreme  heat.  A  man  from  the  south  once  said  that  he  had 
never  spent  a  better  winter  than  he  had  in  Duluth  during 
June  and  July.  You  will  find  pleasant  people  and  pleasant 
weather  and  everything  good  and  attractive. 

I  hope,  while  here  in  your  deliberations,  you  will  avoid 
technicalities,  and  leave  out  political  discussions,  and  what 
pertains  to  personal  matters — but  whatever  stands  for  the 
betterment  and  the  defense  of  laws,  and  uniformitv  of  legis¬ 
lation,  I  trust  you  will  adhere  to. 

On  behalf  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  I  bid  you  an  earnest 
welcome.  (Applause.) 


The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  we  have 
with  us  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Duluth.  I  take  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Mayor,  Hon.  Marcus  B.  Cul- 
lom.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DU¬ 
LUTH. 

By  Hon.  Marcus  B.  Cullom,  Mayor  of  Duluth. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  State  and  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Dairy  and  Food  Departments : 

The  Governor  has  said  about  all  that  is  to  be  said.  How¬ 
ever,  being  called  upon  to  make  an  address,  I  stall  endeavor 
to  say  a  few  words. 

The  Governor  speaks  only  approximately  of  the  city  and 
leaves  it  to  me  to  specialize.  You  are  perhaps  all  familiar 
with  the  wanderings  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  sought  the 
waters  that  would  ever  lead  one  to  youth  and  happiness,  but 


John  Duluth,  who  traversed  this  territory  while  the  red  men 
were  located  here,  undoubtedly  discovered  the  waters  which 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  seeking  in  the  hopes  of  eternal  youth. 

It  has  been  spoken  of  amongst  members  of  the  Association 
of  coming  here,  and  that  this  organization  was  desirous  of 
making  this  city  their  permanent  home.  Nearly  every  asso¬ 
ciation  that  has  been  in  convention  here  expressed  the  same 
feeling  as  this.  1  think  it  is  quite  appropriate,  and  I  believe 
that  in  this  city  you  can  demonstrate  more  fully  your  vir¬ 
tues.  We  have  here  bracing  pure  air  and  an  abundance  of 
pure  water,  not  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  condition  of  the 
city — its  good  weather,  agreeable  climate  and  good  people,  all 
of  which  contributes  to  its  public  welfare.  And  I  might  say 
that  the  governor  contributes  very  much  to  that  condition. 

It  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  one  here  threatened  with  death  by  old  age,  who  was 
born  in  Duluth.  Many  come  here  to  prolong  their  lives.  But 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  the  city  is  still  young,  and  its 
progress  during  recent  years  has  been  admirable,  due  mate¬ 
rially  to  our  great  iron  industry,  and  its  excellent  waterway 
to  the  great  ports  of  the  world.  Those  of  you  who  came  by 
boat  up  the  Great  Lakes  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  you  could  either  see  smoke  in  front  of  you  or 
behind  you  from  the  constant  chain  of  transports  carrying 
provisions  and  produce.  It  will  probably  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  years,  and  it  can’t  be  long,  before  we  have  a  canal 
completed  that  will  give  us  a  deep  waterway  to  the  sea.  It 
has  already  been  estimated  that  fifty-seven  million  dollars  will 
do  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  this  will 
be  accomplished. 

We  have  in  our  city  all  that  is  desirable  for  human  hap¬ 
piness  and  if  you  gentlemen  should  finally  resolve  to  make 
it  your  permanent  home,  I  assure  you  that  the  city  will  ever 
he  glad  to  see  you  and  more  than  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 


The  President :  The  next  numher  on  the  program  is  a 
response  by  Hon.  R.  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado.  He  is  not  here  this  morning,  and  has  sent  a 
letter  to  me,  and  also  a  copy  of  his  address,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  M.  Allen,  to  read 
the  paper. 

REMARKS  OF  ROBERT  L.  COCHRAN,  DAIRY  COM¬ 
MISSIONER,  STATE  OF  COLORADO. 

In  Reply  to  Address  of  Welcome  by  Gov.  Eberhart  of 

Minnesota. 

Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  : 

It  is  with  great  embarrassment  that  I  find  myself  charged 
with  the  important,  though  pleasant  duty,  of  responding  to  the 
courteous  words  of  welcome  from  the  most  popular  State 
Executive  in  the  United  States.  I  say  this,  because  I  am 
informed  that  in  the  recent  election,  he  received  a  majority  of 
votes  in  eveiy  county  of  his  state,  something  that  I  believe 
is  practically  without  record  in  our  history. 

After  listening  to  his  warm  and  hearty  greeting,  the  only 
wonder  in  my  mind  is,  that  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  did  not 
make  his  election  unanimous. 

I  am,  unfortunately,  not  gifted  as  is  he,  with  oratory  or  per¬ 
sonal  charm  of  manner.  I  have  practiced,  out  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Dead  Sea  in  Colorado,  like  Demosthenes  of 
old ;  rolling  pebbles  in  my  mouth,  in  order  that  I  might  be¬ 
come  a  great  orator;  but  with  only  the  unfortunate  result  of 
loosening  my  back  teeth.  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  life  to 
the  stern  realities  of  life,  rather  than  acquiring  its  graces., 
and  so  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  proper  words  to 
respond  to  this  warm  address  of  welcome. 

I  can  only  say  this  to  you.  Your  Excellency,  and  I  think  I 
voice  the  sentiment  of  this  entire  Convention,  that  if  we  did 
not  live  in  our  respective  states,  we  would  rather  live  in 
Minnesota  than  any  other  place  this  side  of  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds.  The  cool,  delightful  air,  blowing  fresh  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  purest  water  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  land-locked  lakes  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  postively  make  me  homesick  for  my  own  Colorado, 
where  the  God-given  breezes  fresh  from  the  snow  capped 
peaks  of  the  backbone  of  the  continent,  and  the  life-giving 
ozone  coming  fresh  from  our  mountain  canons,  bring  back  to 
us  old  fellows,  who  are  going  down  the  western  slope  of 
our  lives,  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  youth,  making  us  believe 
that  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  existed  only  in  the  air, 
and  that  air  which  could  only  be  found  in  Colorado.  From 
the  sun-kissed  plains  of  the  great  west,  and  from  the  palm 
beaches  of  the  sunny  south,  and  from  the  desolate  storm- 
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bound  shores  of  Nevy  England,  we  arc  gathered  hero  today, 
for  the  purpose  of  interchange  of  views  and  for  ttie  pur¬ 
pose  of  exchanging  among  ourselves  useful  information. 

We  are  peaceful  people,  except  when  we  meet  in  the 
higher  altitudes,  and  there  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  the  ambi¬ 
tions  which  are  a  part  of  our  nature  owing  to  the  exalted 
altitude,  sometimes  get  the  best  of  our  more  mature  judg¬ 
ment.  But  after  a  year  of  sober  second  thought,  when  we 
come  down  to  the  beautiful  city  of  New  Orleans,  where 
artistic  cooking  is  only  another  name  for  religion,  and 
where  the  soothing  sea  breezes  act  as  a  sedative  to  our  over¬ 
strained  nervous  systems,  we  find  ourselves  again  good  fel¬ 
lows,  all  of  us,  brothers  and  friends,  and  methinks  that  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Orleans  convention  is  over  us  again  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  yours,  the  queen  of  the  Great  Lakes  land, 
and  we  feel  that  it  will  remain  with  us  as  a  guardian  spirit, 
soothing  our  little  troubles  and  differences  until  they  fade 
away  in  to  the  misty  distance,  and  we  wonder  why  they 
ever  perturbed  our  souls,  and  we  feel  again  with  us  today, 
that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  fraternal  brotherhood,  which  bids 
fair  for  a  peaceful  convention,  and  if  these  things  occur  as 
I  predict.  Your  Excellency  will  indeed  be  proud  to  have 
welcomed  us  to  your  midst.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  and  the 
troublesome  spirit  again  break  forth,  I  doubt  not  but  what 
your  entire  National  Guard  would,  perchance,  be  ordered  to 
the  city  of  Duluth,  and  the  key  of  this  beautiful  city  which 
you  have  turned  over  to  us,  would  become  the  key  to  our 
bastile,  and  the  places  that  knew  us  once,  would  know  us 
no  longer,  and  so.  Your  Excellency,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  heartily  on  behalf  of  this  convention,  for  your 
cordial  and  courteous  welcome  to  your  midst.  We,  each  of 
us,  will  feel  in  returning  to  our  several  homes  that  we  have 
not  lived  in  vain,  for  we  have  seen  Minnesota  and  the  city 
of  Duluth,  a  state  so  marvelous,  that,  while  but  a  few  short 
years  ago,  it  passed  through  the  hery  ordeal  of  a  burning 
hades,  and  almost  your  entire  commonwealth  was  swept  by 
the  flames,  yet  Phoenix-like,  it  has  arisen,  and  where  noth¬ 
ing  but  devastation  could  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  now  again  has  sprung  up  the  prosperous  farms  and 
the  fertile  fields ;  all  this  could  not  have  been  possible,  but 
for  tbe  sturdy  manhood  and  womanhood  of  your  citizens 
of  Alinnesota.  May  your  glorious  state  and  your  beautiful 
city  continue  in  prosperity,  until  every  acre  of  your  fertile 
fields,  tickled  with  the  hoe,  gives  forth  a  bounteous  harvest ; 
until  on  every  acre  of  your  wonderful  fields  grazes  a  cow, 
which  would  put  to  blush  the  famous  “Pauline,"  and  every 
quart  of  cream  they  give  produces  a  pound  of  butter.  Your 
Excellency,  again  on  behalf  of  this  convention,  I  tender  to  you 
our  heartfelt  thanks. 


The  President :  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  address 
of  the  President. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

In  my  closing  remarks  to  this  body  at  New  Orleans  last 
year  I  stated:  “Justice  and  equity  should  be  the  mark  to  be 
aimed  at  but  the  rule  or  standard  for  that  justice  or  equity 
must  be  the  mission  or  commission  given  by  tbe  duly  consti¬ 
tuted  authority.  With  that  view  of  the  case  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  we  ought  to  be,  a  government  by  law  rather 
than  a  government  by  men.” 

Such  a  condition  would  be  in  harmony  with  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  entertained  by  the  fathers  in  establishing  this 
government  and  would  make  sure  to  the  sensitive  business 
public  a  proper  freedom  from  individual  fiat  which,  if  allowed 
to  exist,  is  liable  to  be  mercurial  in  its  tendencies  depending, 
of  course,  largely  upon  the  personnel  of  its  source  or 
origin.  Such  a  condition  or  source  of  authority  would  be 
hazardous  and  as  disturbing  to  the  l)usiness  world  as  inter¬ 
nal  terrestrial  disturbances  are  to  the  physical  world,  their 
action  not  being  known  or  anticipated  until  the  event. 

Taking  this  as  a  correct  fundamental  proposition,  it  makes 
the  law  under  which  we  work  the  sole  charter  of  our  powers, 
duties  and  obligations  as  officials  and  executives  and  as  such 
it  confers,  and  the  limit  of  its  conferring  is  the  limit  of  such 
powers,  duties  and  obligations,  eliminating  personal  notions 
of  what  the  law  ought  to  be  or  of  the  executive's  right  to 
pas  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  The  courts  have  said  over 
and  over  again  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  court 
to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  but  it  is  rather  within 
the  province  of  the  court,  first,  to  inquire  what  is  the  law  and, 
second,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contravenes  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  very  ably  defines  the 
attitude  in  which  each  executive  who  is  charged  with  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  statute  must  find  himself,  to-wit :  what  is  the 
law?  Having  determined  this  question  he,  unlike  the  courts. 


inust  asume  that  the  law  is  constitutional,  presunqjtively,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ciuestion  of  whether  it  does  or  does  not  contravene  the 
constitution  to  be  raised  by  those  who  are  opposing  its  en¬ 
forcement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  who  will  lind  means  and  ways 
to  present  that  question  to  the  court  for  its  interjjretation.  As 
to  whether  the  law  is  wise  or  unwise,  whether  its  policies  are 
correct  or  incorrect,  is  not  the  responsibility  of  tbe  e.xecutive, 
and  for  that  reason  be  should  offer  no  apologies  for  its  exist¬ 
ence.  ft  is  presumably  a  deliberate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  body  as  a  representative  of  a  sovereign  people  and 
is  presumptively  a  crystallization  of  the  will  of  that  people. 

The  enforcement  of  the  statute  as  it  stands,  in  good  faith 
and  without  modification  is  the  duty  of  the  executive,  but  in 
doing  this  he  should  remember  that  the  law-abiding  citizen 
who  is  struggling  in  a  competitive  world  has  probably  also 
examined  the  statute  with  care  to  determine  his  rights,  obli- 
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gations  and  duties.  It  is  his  chart  also.  At  this  point  there 
is  chance  for  a  difference  of  judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  law  and  the  danger  therein  is  that  he  who 
seeks  to  do  something  will  so  construe  the  statute  as  to 
weaken  its  restrictions  in  his  favor  or  to  unduly  strengthen 
or  enlarge  them  to  curtail  the  movements  of  a  competitor.  If 
the  commissioner  does  not  agree  with  his  construction,  then 
criticism  follows  which  is  anything  but  exhilarating  to  official 
comfort. 

On  the  other  hand,  zealous  executives  who  are  working 
earnestly  for  what  to  them  seems  to  be  not  only  good  but 
proper  results,  should  be  careful  not  to  so  confound  their 
ideas  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be  with  the  law  itself  as 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  the  line  of  demarcation, 
for  such  a  blurred  state  of  mind  will  inevitably  produce  liti¬ 
gation  that  may  be  an  unwarranted  bardsbip  upon  the  trade 
which  bv  its  reaction  may  ultimately  be  a  final  financial  bur- 
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den  upon  the  consumer,  because  the  courts  will  invarialdy 
determine  equitably  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  at  least  I 
so  believe. 

In  view  of  this  statement  I  will  call  attention  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  executives  as  well  as  attorneys  should  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  hold  to  the  courts  by  telling  you  a  story  of  an  attorney 
who  said  to  the  court:  “Your  honor,  the  rule  of  law  in 
such  a  case  as  this  is  so  and  so.”  To  which  the  court  replied: 
"That  is  not  the  rule  of  law."  Whereupon  the  attorney 
quickly,  tactfully  and  respectfully  responded:  “Your  honor, 
that  was  the  rule  of  law  until  this  last  decision  of  yours.” 
The  decision  having  once  been  made,  it  is  an  additional 
source  of  knowledge  or  information  for  tbe  would-be  law 
abiding  citizen  and  helps  to  determine  the  rights,  duties  and 
obligations  of  all  concerned. 

Thus  far  the  part  played  by  the  executive,  that  is,  the 
work  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  is  purely  executory 
or  administrative  in  character,  providing  that  he  has  not  en¬ 
larged  the  scope  of  it  by  the  injection  of  personal  notions  or 
views.  If  he  has,  to  just  that  extent  the  work  becomes  per¬ 
sonal  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  and  may  become  persecution 
and  may  be  restrictive  of  personal  and  public  rights.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  there  is  a  statute  pro¬ 
viding  that  condensed  milk  shall  be  manufactured  onlv  from 
pure,  clean,  healthful,  fresh,  unadulterated  and  wholesome 
milk  from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  milk  solids 
shall  be  in  quantity  the  equivalent  of  twelve  per  centum  of 
milk  solids  in  crude  milk  and  of  which  solids  twenty-five  per 
centum  shall  be  fats.  This  statute,  of  course,  applies  to  a 
commodity  which  is  manufactured  and  sold  as  and  for  con¬ 
densed  milk.  It  does  not  restrict  or  regulate  the  manufacture 
of  condensed  skimmed  milk  nor  any  other  condensed  com¬ 
modity,  yet  certain  business  interests  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
vince  the  executive  officer  in  that  state  that  such  a  statute 
must  be  construed  as  absolutely  probibiting  the  manufacture 
of  condensed  skimmed  milk,  and  to  that  extent  have  had 
their  attorneys  prepare  a  brief  to  be  presented  which  on  the 
face  of  it  would  seem  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  had  a  right  under  the  statute  to  reach  forth  a  restraining 
hand  and  stop  the  manufacture  of  condensed  skimmed  milk 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  appellate  court  in  the  same 
state  has  held  that  the  law  is  not  so  restrictive  and  does 
not  so  apply. 

Laws  of  this  character  are  supposed  to  be  enacted  under 
the  police  power  of  the  state  ;  a  power  not  possessed  by  the 
national  government  but  which  is  inherent  within  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives,  health,  and  morals  of  the 
people.  The  exercise  of  this  power  is  not  intended  to  reach 
the  extreme  of  paternalism,  but  the  laws  passed  under  it  are 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public,  that  is,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  weal,  The  fact  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  police  power  and  the  ordinary  law  powers  is  not  dis¬ 
tinct,  renders  it  important  that  persons  seeking  to  procure 
the  enactment  of  statutes  professedly  under  that  power  should 
have  sufficient  knowledge  and  be  sufficiently  conservative  so 
as  not  to  transcend  the  power  to  the  extent  of  producing  a 
reaction.  He  should  bear  in  mind  the  old  maxim  that  he 
who  comes  into  court  asking  equity  must  come  with  clean 
bands,  and  the  other  “He  that  hath  his  cause  just  is  thrice 
armed.” 

The  laws  that  have  been  enacted  in  the  different  states 
and  in  the  nation  have  been  so  enacted  at  the  instance  of 
public  sentiment  and  demand.  That  demand  was  superin¬ 
duced  by  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  fraud — the  re¬ 
sult  of  predatory  commercialism — such  commercialism  pred¬ 
icating  its  assumed  rights  upon  the  assumption  that  its 
action  was  the  result  of  competition  rendered  necessary  bv 
the  public  demand  for  cheap  food  products,  all  of  which 
was  based  upon  a  false  promise  in  so  far  as  it  is  presented 
or  defended  in  that  light.  The  underlying  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  has  promoted  such  frauds  in  the  past  has  been 
commercial  greed.  Such  action  has  produced  resentment  and 
reaction  that  has  resulted  in  the  statutes  now  upon  the 
hooks  of  the  several  states  and  of  the  nation  against  commer¬ 
cial  free-booting.  Such  statutes  have  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  best  manufacturers  and  producers  and  they 
stand  today  among  their  warmest  sponsors  and  supporters 
anxious  with  us  that  these  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  equit¬ 
able  and  just,  shall  stand,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not, 
that  they  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  properly  fall  within  that 
category.  When  we  contemplate  that  these  enactments  were 
necessarv  and  were  the  result  of  a  reaction  of  sentiment 
which  demanded  that  restriction  should  be  put  upon  the 
right  of  the  freedom  of  contract — a  rieht  that  is  sacredly 
fundamental  in  our  institutions  and  which  should  never  be 


allow'ed  to  be  contravened  e.xcept  when  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole — then  we 
have  a  glaring  example  of  the  results  that  are  produced  by 
not  adhering  to,  or  properly  observing  equitable  rules  in 
contract.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  example 
should  stand  as  a  warning  against  undue  enthusiasm  in  enact¬ 
ing  laws  under  the  police  power.  In  other  words,  he  who 
seeks  to  remedy  an  evil,  claiming  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  should  be  careful  that  he  does  not  produce  enact¬ 
ments  that  overstep  the  bonds  of  equity  and  justice  and  in 
the  interest  of  one  portion  of  the  people,  rob  another  portion 
of  its  rights:  because  if  he  does,  we  may  expect,  in  the  light 
of  the  reactions  referred  to  in  this  paper,  that  a  reaction  in 
the  opposite  direction  will  set  in  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  and  become  sufficiently  strong  ulti¬ 
mately  to  nullify  some  of  the  good  results  produced  which 
should  not  be  lost. 

It  is  within  the  writer’s  knowledge  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  an  attempt  to  preclude  from  food  products 
harmful  preservatives,  that  a  bill  was  drafted  and  enacted  by 
the  legislature  into  a  law  which  provided  as  follows : 

“No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any 
butter  or  other  dairy  products  containing  a  preserva¬ 
tive,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  salt  in  butter  or  cheese,  or  spirituous  liquors  in 
club  or  other  fancy  cheese  or  sugar  in  condensed  milk. 

No  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  shall  in¬ 
duce  any  person  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  Any  person,  firm,  association  or  cor¬ 
poration  selling,  offering  or  advertising  for  sale  any 
substance,  preparation  or  matter  for  use  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  this  section.” 

When  this  bill  became  a  law'  it  was  believed  that  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  the  State  of  New  York,  other  than 
those  excepted,  was  doomed  and  that  the  puzzling  problem 
confronting  the  people  of  the  state  was  solved.  Immediately 
after  its  passage  the  department  charged  with  its  enforcement 
commenced  active  operations  against  violators.  Among  other 
violators  was  a  man  named  Biesecker.  The  specific  allega¬ 
tion  made  against  him  in  the  complaint  was  that  he  on  June 
27th,  1900,  at  his  store  No.  59  Murray  St.,  borough  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  city  of  New  York,  did  sell  a  substance,  preparation  or 
matter  called  Preservaline,  which  was  declared  by  him  to  be  a 
preservative  of  butter  or  other  dairy  products ;  that  said  sub¬ 
stance,  preparation  or  matter  called  Preservaline  is  a  preserva¬ 
tive  and  is  not  salt  to  be  put  into  butter  or  cheese,  and  is  not 
spirituous  liquors  to  be  put  into  club  or  other  fancy  cheese, 
and  is  not  sugar  to  be  put  into  condensed  milk ;  that  the 
defendant  did  sell  the  said  substance,  preparation  or  matter 
with  the  intent  and  recommendation  that  the  purchaser 
should  manufacture  it,  mix  or  compound  it  with,  or  add  to 
it  natural  milk  or  cream  and  other  dairy  products  and  then 
sell  the  said  dairy  products  containing  the  said  preserva¬ 
tive. 

The  action  w'as  brought  on  for  trial  on  Dec.  11,  1900.  The 
defendant  demurred  to  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  that  is,  in 
other  words,  admitted  all  that  the  plaintiff  alleged,  denying 
nothing,  and  leaving  it  to  the  court  whether  such  action  con¬ 
stituted  a  violation  and,  if  so,  whether  the  law  was  consti¬ 
tutional  or  not.  The  court  found  for  the  defendant,  holding 
that  such  a  law  was  unconstitutional.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  court 
after  due  hearing  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
holding  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  From  this  decision 
the  people  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  resort  of  that  state 
(The  Court  of  Appeals)  and  that  court  in  considering  this 
case  held  the  following  doctrine,  to-wit : 

“While  the  police  power  of  the  legislature  has  its 
limitations,  each  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  stated, 
except  as  required  by  the  particular  case  under  review, 
generally  speaking,  the  following  propositions  as  to 
legislation  relating  to  articles  of  food  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  tbe  authorities: 

1.  That  the  legislature  cannot  forbid  or  wholly 
prevent  the  sale  of  a  wholesome  article  of  food. 

2.  That  legislation  intended  and  reasonably  adapted 
to  prevent  an  article  being  manufactured  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  semblance  of  a  well  known  article  in  com¬ 
mon  use  and  thus  imposing  upon  consumers  or  pur¬ 
chasers  is  valid. 

3.  That,  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  the  legis¬ 
lature  may  declare  articles  of  food  not  complying 
with  a  specified  standard  unwholesome  and  forbid 
their  sale.” 
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It  further  held  as  follows : 

"Nor  is  it  a  legislative  determination  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  health  that  preservatives,  other  than 
those  specified,  are  unwholesome  adulterations  of 
dairy  products,  since  it  does  not  make  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  substance  into  them,  however  dele¬ 
terious  an  adulteration,  nor  an  adulteration  illegal,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  substance  is  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  _  preserving  them,  which  is  a  proper  and  lawful 
object  in  itself  ;  the  provision  is,  therefore,  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  void,  because  it  absolutely  forbids  the 
sale  of  articles  of  food  when  they  contain  any  other 
preservatives  than  those  specified,  even  though  they 
are  not  rendered  unwholesome  by  the  use  of  such 
ingredients.” 

Thus  the  statute  which  was  intended  to  allay  all  the  evils 
resulting  from  preservatives  was  lost,  the  good  parts  with  the 
bad,  simply  because  in  drawdng  in  its  advocates  had  gone  too 
far. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  superinduced  by  the  experience 
above  quoted,  I  would  counsel  conservative  progress  on  the 
part  of  dairy  and  food  commissioners  in  demanding  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  the  people  to  the  end  that  they  do  not 
inake  the  mistake  of  getting  results  that  are  against  those 
interests.  Careful  and  earnest  research  should  be  made  before 
launching  a  statute  to  see  that  it  is  well  within  the  lines 
or  limits  of  the  courts’  decisions  to  the  end  that  when  it 
once  has  been  enacted  it  may  stand  with  no  reactive  influ¬ 
ence. 

Elsewhere  in  this  paper  I  have  stated,  as  I  see  it,  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  daily  and  food  commissioner  as  an  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  In  making  that  statement  I  was  not,  however,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  too  often  his  opinion  is  asked  as  to 
what  legislation  should  be  enacted  on  the  ground  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  is  probably  such  as  to  equip  him  with  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  what  should  be  the  statutory  requirements. 
Therein  lies  a  temptation  to  take  advantage  to  advise  possibly 
extreme  action  to  cure  seme  particular  evil  and  possibly  with¬ 
out  due  thought  as  to  the  effect  of  such  statute  upon  other  and 
possibly  greater  questions.  Such  advice  is  usually  personal  in 
its  nature  possibly  based  upon  experience  of  an  official  char¬ 
acter  and  while  it  may  be  wise  from  all  points  of  view  that 
have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  commissioner,  it 
may  not  meet  public  approval,  in  which  event  it  becomes  a 
matter  for  public  criticism  and  to  just  that  extent  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  principle  that  law  should  be  the  crystallization 
of  the  will  of  the  people. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  L.\WS. 

In  enforcing  the  food  laws  there  are  three  questions  which 
must  receive  careful  consideration  : 

1.  Are  the  goods  to  be  considered  an  adulteration  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute? 

2.  If  they  are  such,  is  the  adulteration  a  permissible  one, 
that  is,  one  which  will  not  prevent  the  sale  of  the  goods  and 

3.  If  so,  are  they  properly  labeled  under  the  requirements 
of  the  statute? 

These  questions  are  to  he  determined  by  the  findings  of  the 
chemists  or  other  scientists  employed  by  the  executive.  There 
is  usually  little  or  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  first, 
namely,  as  to  whether  the  goods  are  an  adulteration  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute,  but  the  second  proposition  as  to 
whether  their  sale  is  permissible  is  quite  different,  that  is, 
the  question  resolves  itself  into  the  proposition:  Is  any  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  product  offered  or  to  be  offered  for  sale  pois¬ 
onous,  deleterious  or  harmful?  The  determination  of  this 
question  will  determine  whether  the  goods  can  be  sold.  Here 
the  executive  reaches  a  point  in  his  work  in  which  he  must 
rely  absolutely  on  his  chemist  or  bacteriologist  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  fact.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  executive  of¬ 
ficer  cannot  stop  or  forbid  the  sale  or  recover  a  penalty  for 
the  selling  of  goods  upon  the  market  until  he  has  first 
proven  that  their  sale  falls  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute.  It  is  a  matter  for  proof  on  his  part.  He  cannot 
accuse  the  defendant  and  thereby  make  him  presumptively 
guilty,  forcing  him  to  an  affirmative  defense  in  which  he  must 
prove  that  his  goods  are  not  poisonous,  deleterious  or  harm¬ 
ful,  but  he  must  prove  affirmatively  that  his  goods  are.  In 
such  a  case,  if  we  are  proceeding  civilly,  we  must  have  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evidence;  if  criminally,  our  evidence  must  be 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Therefore,  if  the  chemist  or 
chemists  who  are  passing  upon  a  given  commodity  fail  to 
agree,  the  case  becomes  doubtful.  If  the  number  taking  op¬ 
posite  sides  are  equal  so  that  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  case  is  equally  balanced  as  to  numbers,  the  transaction 
without  doubt  fails.  Certainly  such  would  be  the  result  where 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the  defense. 


Not  long  since  in  a  discussion  I  presented  this  view  of  the 
case  before  a  lay  audience  and  was  answered  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  had  sufficient  experience  co  Have  made  a  oetter 
distinction  than  he  did,  to  the  effect  that  if  men  refuse 
to  act  in  this  world  because  other  men  disagree,  nothing  would 
be  done_  bepuse  men  have  disagreed  or  failed  to  agree  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  an 
attempt  to  Idind  men’s  eyes  to  real  facts  and  he  who  uttered 
it  Js  evidently  not  aware  of  the  fundamental  maxims  under¬ 
lying  the  prescriptive  constitution,  the  organic  law  of  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  they  are  the  necessities  of  a  constitutionalism,  of 
govpnments  that  are  accusatory  and  not  inquisitorial  and 
confiscatory.  The  maxims  to  which  I  refer  are  as  follows : 

VERBA  FORTIUS  IS  RELATED  TO  IMPORTANT 
RULES.  Among  these  are  ; 

■  FAVORABILIORES  REI  POTIUS  QUAM  ACTORES 
HABENTUR :  Defendants  are  rather  to  be  favored  than 
plaintiffs. 

ACTORE  NON  PROBANTE  REUS  ABSOLVITUR:  If 
the  plaintiff  does  not  prove  his  case  the  defendant  is  ab¬ 
solved  ;  or,  in  other  words : 

SEMPER  PRAESUMITUR  PRO  NEGANTE;  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  in  favor  of  him  who  denies;  or,  in  other  words: 

ACTORI  INCUMBIT  ONUS  PROBANDI :  The  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  the  plaintiff ;  or,  in  other  words  : 

The  burden  of  proof  depends  on  him  who  holds  the  af¬ 
firmative. 

The  principal  maxim  and  its  cognates  are  the  datum  posts 
of  numberless  rules,  discussions  and  cases. 

This  of  itself  is  a  criticism  without  warrant  yet  effective 
in  producing  dissatisfaction  that  is  damaging  to  the  cause 
and  discouraging  to  the  executive  officer.  It  matters  little 
how  much  men  disagree  either  on  essential  or  nonessential 
points  so  long  as  the  disagreement  affects  the  views  of  no 
one  except  those  who  entertained  them,  but  when  that  dis¬ 
agreement  is  of  such  a  vital  nature  that  legal  conclusions 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  and  to  hold  the 
two  up  as  similar  or  analogous  is  to  utter  that  which  acts  as  a 
self-reflecting  criticism  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  ear¬ 
nest,  discerning  mind  although  it  may  become  the  cause  of 
criticism  which  will  ultimately  produce  in  the  mind  of  some 
a  belief  that  there  exists  official  inactivity.  Such  sophistry  as 
this  should  be  indignantly  criticised  and  rebuked  by  earnest, 
honest  officials  wherever  met  and  it  should  be  insisted  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  features  of  any  food  or  drug  law 
based  upon  the  question  of  the  healthfulness,  wholesomeness 
or  harmlessness  of  the  commodity  or  an  ingredient  thereof, 
must  primarily  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  scientist  or 
expert.  If  he  fails  in  his  duty,  either  through  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  otherwise,  the  work  is  crippled.  If  this  work  is  so 
done  that  the  experts  agree  in  their  conclusions,  then  the 
facts  can  be  presented  to  the  court  unequivocally  and  with 
confidence  for  its  consideration.  Otherwise  the  case  will 
have  elements  of  doubt  in  it,  and  it  is  a  well  known  principle 
that  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  is  given  to  the  defendant,  which 
probably  would  spell  out  defeat  and  defeat  when  once  her¬ 
alded  in  the  papers  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  would-be 
violators  and  leaves  a  department  in  worse  shape  than  as 
though  no  prosecution  had  been  undertaken. 

When  a  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  court  it  should 
receive  the  respect,  which  means  that  you  must  either  abide 
by  its  decision  or  take  the  appeal  that  the  statutes  provide 
to  the  higher  courts,  in  which  event,  when  a  final  decision 
is  reached,  you  have  then  ascertained  in  full  and  complete 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  your  state  as  applied  to  the 
given  state  of  facts.  If  the  facts  are  not  right,  it  then  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  start  the  next  case  on  a  different  state  of 
facts  or  call  the  attention  of  the  legislative  body  to  the  weak 
spots  or  defects  in  the  statute  as  pointed  out  by  the  court, 
remembering  at  all  times  that  our  courts  are  our  arbiters 
of  last  resort  and  should  be  and  are  above  suspicion. 


Mr.  Cutler  of  Missouri:  To  the  end  that  our  business 
might  be  facilitated  and  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding, 
I  move  vou,  sir,  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Credentials  and 
a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  President :  A  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  provided 
for  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  stands. 

Mr.  Potter  of  Connecticut :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  you  have 
heard  the  motion.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Tho.'^e 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye,  contrary  no.  It  seems  to 
be  carried  and  is  carried. 

Mr.  Rose  of  Florida :  I  think  to  satisfy  everything,  a  roll 
call  ought  to  be  had  first. 
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The  President;  On  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  I  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  Potter  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  FitzRandolph  of  New  Jersey.  On  the  Resolutions 
Committee  I  appoint  Mr.  L.  Davies  of  Washington,  Mr. 
James  H.  Wallis  of  Idaho,  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
William  Frear  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  F.  Potter  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Committee  on  Finance :  J.  W.  Baily  of  Oregon, 
C.  H.  Billingsby  of  Alabama  and  W.  B.  Barney  of  Iowa. 

The  President:  What  is  your  further  pleasure? 

A  Delegate :  I  move  that  there  be  a  roll  call  of  the  states, 
so  as  to  know  what  states  are  represented. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready -for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  make  manifest  by 
saying  aye,  contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried. 
The  Secretary  will  please  call  the  roll. 


ROLL  CALL. 

ALABAMA. 

C.  H.  Billingsley,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Clerk,  Alabama 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist,  Auburn. 

CONNECTICUT. 

H.  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner,  State  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sion,  Hartford. 

FLORIDA. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Tallahassee. 

GEORGIA. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  State  Chemist,  Atlanta. 

IDAHO. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Rexburg. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alfred  H,  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner.  Robinson. 
John  B.  Newman,  Assistant  Food  Commissioner,  Elgin. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst,  Chicago. 

Chas.  F.  McKinley,  Attorney,  Chicago. 

Albert  Erickson,  Chief  Clerk,  Chicago. 

IOWA. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner,  Des  Moines. 
J.  R.  Chittick,  State  Chemist,  Iowa  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  Des  Moines. 

INDIANA. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

KANSAS. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  Chief  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  To- 

KENTUCKY. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  Experiment  Station,  Lexington. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division,  Lexington. 

LOUISIANA. 

Oscar  Dowling,  President  and  Ex-officio  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans. 

Geo.  B.  Taylor,  State  Analyst,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Charles  D.  Woods,  Executive  Food  and  Drug  Law,  Orono. 

MICHIGAN. 

F.  L.  Shannon,  State  Analyst,  Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  St. 
Paul. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Julius  Hortvet,  State  Chemist,  St.  Paul. 

E.  B.  Heiberg. 

M.  J.  Moriartv. 

W.  W.  Kennedy. 

A.  D.  Sibbald. 

Andrew  French. 

MISSOURI.  . 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner, 
Columbia. 

P.  F.  Trowbridge,  Chemist,  Columbia. 

NEBRASKA. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist,  Lincoln. 


NEVADA. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Eood 
Control,  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Charles  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

R.  B.  FitzRandolph.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton. 

NEW  YORK. 

George  L.  Flanders.  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Counsel, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  Chemist,  Department  of  Agri- 
ctilture.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist,  Fargo. 


Sylvanus  E. 
Columbus.* 


OHIO. 

Strode,  Ohio  Dairy  and  Eood  Commissioner, 
OKLAHOMA. 


Edwin  De  Barr,  Director  of  State  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Laboratories,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 


OREGON. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

William  Frear,  Chemist,  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau,  State 
College,  Pa. 

TENNESSEE. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Food  and  Drugs  Commissioner,  Nash¬ 
ville. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UTAH. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VIRGINIA. 

Win.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

WASHINGTON. 

L.  Davies,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Seattle. 

Elton  Eulmer,  Chemist,  Washington  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sion.  Pullman. 

WISCONSIN. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Madison. 

Harry  Klneter,  Chemist,  Madison. 

WYOMING. 

Ross  B.  Moudy,  State  Chemist,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


Following  is  an  alphabetical  registration  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  : 

Allen,  R.  M . Kentucky. 

Allen,  W.  M . North  Carolina. 

Billingsley,  C.  H . Alabama. 

Bryan,  T.  J . Illinois. 

Brown,  Lucius  P . Tennessee. 

Barnard,  H.  E . Indiana. 

Bailey,  J.  W . Oregon. 

Cutler.  W.  P . Missouri. 

Chittick,  J.  R . Iowa. 

Crumbine,  S.  J . Kansas. 

Davies,  L . Washington. 

Dowling,  Oscar  . Louisiana. 

Dinsmore.  S.  C . Nevada. 

DeBarr,  Edwin  . Oklahoma. 

Emery,  J.  Q . Wisconsin. 

Erickson,  Albert  . Illinois. 

EitzRandolph,  R.  B . New  Jersey. 

Flanders,  G.  L . New;  York. 


*Renick  W.  Dunlop,  former  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 
presented  credentials  which  were  not  recognized  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  later  withdrawn. 
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Fulmer,  Elton  .  . . 
Frear,  William  .  . 
Graham,  W.  G... 
Hansen,  Willard  . 
Heidberg,  E.  P.. 
Hortvet,  Julius  .  . 
Harms,  Herman  . 
Kennedy,  W.  W . 
Klneter,  Harrv  . . 

Ladd,  E.  F . 

McKinley,  C.  F.. 
Moudy,  Ross  B.. 

Potter,  H.  F . 

Rose,  R.  E . 

Ross,  B.  B . 

Redfern,  E.  L... 

Rawl,  B.  H . 

Shannon,  F.  L... 
Stallings,  R.  E... 
Sibbald,  A.  D.... 
Taylor,  George  B 
Trowbridge,  P.  S. 
Woods,  Charles  D 
Wallis,  James  H. 


Washington. 

Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota. 

Utah 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Utah 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

North  Dakota. 
Illinois. 

Wyoming. 

Connecticut. 

Florida. 

.'\labama. 
Nebraska. 
Washington,  I).  C. 
Michigan. 

Georgia. 

Minnesota. 

Louisiana. 

Missouri. 

Maine. 

Idaho. 


The  Departments  represented  are  as  follows  : 


Alabama. 

New  Hampshire. 

Connecticut. 

New  Jersey. 

Florida. 

New  York. 

Georgia. 

North  Carolina. 

Idaho. 

North  Dakota. 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 

Oklahoma. 

Indiana. 

Oregon. 

Kansas. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Louisiana. 

Utah. 

Maine. 

United  States  Department 

Alichigan. 

of  Agriculture. 

Alinnesota. 

Virginia. 

Alissouri. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

Mr.  Woods  of  Maine:  Very  late  in  the  session  at  New 
Orleans,  a  committee  for  revising  the  constitution  was  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  floor.  There  were  five  members  of  that 
committee,  besides  myself  and  I  am  requested  to  present  to 
the  convention  the  report  of  that  committee.  The  committee 
as  appointed  was  made  up  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are 
not  now  members  of  the  Association,  therefore  the  committee 
finds  itself  with  only  four  members.  I  am  requested  by  the 
committee  to  move  that  the  President  be  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  two  further  members  on  the  committee,  and  I  now, 
therefore,  make  that  motion. 

.4  Delegate  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye,  contrary,  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried.  I 
appoint  on  that  committee  Mr.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mr.  Wallis  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Woods  of  Maine :  The  committee  on  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  have  been  at  work  during  the  past  3^ear,  and 
they  find  themselves  confronted  with  pretty  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  This  committee  was  appointed  without  instructions. 
It  found  itself  embarrassed  as  to  methods  of  procedure,  and 
it  is  for  instructions  from  this  body  that  I  am  going  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  conditions  to  you.  It  is  obvious  that  this  bodj' 
wants  the  constitution  revised.  It  may  be  narrowed  or  broad¬ 
ened.  and  the  first  thing  that  the  committee  wishes  your  in¬ 
structions  on  is  whether  it  is  your  desire  that  you  want  the 
constitution  revised  in  that  it  Avill  be  narrowed  in  its  scope, 
or  whether  you  desire  it  to  be  broadened.  If  you  desire  it 
broadened,  there  are  at  least  three  different  ways  in  which  to 
broaden  it.  It  may  be  broadened  through  one  single  associa¬ 
tion  without  sections,  along  the  same  lines  as  we  now  have 
it.  It  may  be  broadened  along  the  lines  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  which  has  an  association  that  meets  in 
convention,  and  then  after  general  matters  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  disposed  of,  the  association  divides  itself  up  into 
sections.  It  can  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Association  of  the 
Departments  of  Science,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Association  or  American  Chemical  Society.  It  is  enclosed, 
so  to  speak,  within  the  whole  association,  but  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  other  associations.  For  instance,  the 
American  Chemical  Society  is  a  section  of  the  Association  of 


Sciences.  There  is  another  way,  and  that  is  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  Associations.  And  now  with  all  these 
four  ways  your  committee  was  embarrassed  as  to  what  to  do, 
and  they  have  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  in¬ 
structions  from  this  convention,  and  if  we  can  get  those  in¬ 
structions  this  afternoon,  I  think  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
present  to  you  our  report  for  the  consideration  of  this  body 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Tennessee:  I  w'ould  like  to  ask  that  this 
question  be  made  a  special  order  for  this  affernoon  or  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  that  will  give  the  members  time  to 
think  the  matter  over  and  to  discuss  it  among  themselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  conven¬ 
tion,  or  likely  to  come  before  us.  and  we  must  have  more 
time  for  its  consideration,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  head,  I  move  you  that  the  consideration  of  this  question 
be  made  a  special  order  for  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o’clock. 

I  will  make  my  motion  in  this  way,  that  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  question  be  postponed  until  11  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  yon 
ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  make  manifest  by 
saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  car¬ 
ried.  The  question  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  morning  at 

II  o’clock. 

A  Delegate  :  I  move  that  all  resolutions  offered  should  be 
first  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  before  pre¬ 
sentment  to  the  convention  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Emery  of  Wisconsin  :  1  understand  this  to  be  a  gag 

on  this  convention.  I  think  this  Association  is  on  record, 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  discuss  a  motion  or  a  resolution 
in  this  convention.  Are  not  we  independent  men  ?  Have  we 
not  minds  of  our  own?  I  object  to  that  motion. 

Mr.  Woods  of  Maine:  This  doesn’t  apply  to  motions,  but 
to  more  formal  things,  as  resolutions.  And  all  it  asks  for 
is  that  those  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  committee  before 
put  up  for  debate  before  this  convention. 

A  Delegate :  I  understand  that  this  motion  doesn’t  prevent 
us  from  discussing  a  resolution,  and  as  I  understand  it,  that 
whatever  motion  is  made  or  whatever  resolution  is  made  in 
the  house,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions,  but  can  be  taken  out  and  discussed  by  the  body  as  a 
whole.  Under  that  view  of  it,  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cutler  of  Missouri:  The  object  of  that  motion  was 
simply  that  when  a  resolution  was  made,  it  should  be  read 
and  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  then 
when  the  resolutions  are  discussed,  they  can  be  discussed  all 
at  once  and  thereby  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  That  the 
resolutions  be  read  by  the  secretary  at  their  presentment, 
and  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.  But  the 
only  way  to  get  resolutions  before  this  body  is  for  a  member 
to  present  it  before  this  body  and  then  have  it  referred  to 
the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  President:  I  am  in  a  little  doubt  just  how  that  mo¬ 
tion  was  put.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  All  those 
in  favor  may  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems 
to  be  carried  and  is  carried.  The  resolutions  will  first  be 
read  to  the  body  and  then  referred  to  the  committee. 

Air.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania:  I  wish  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  resohition  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that 
it  is  unfitting  that  questions  pertaining  purely  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  actions  of  any  of  the  governmental  controls  of  which 
this  Association  is  composed  shall  be  made  matters  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  its  proceedings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Foust. 

The  President ;  The  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Emery:  I  move  that  an  adjournment  be  taken  until 
two  o’clock  this  afterftoon. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be 
carried  and  is  carried.  Adjournment  will  be  taken  until  this 
afternoon  at  two  o’clock. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1911. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O’clock. 

The  President:  You  will  please  come  to  order.  The  first 
on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  a  paper  on  the  following 
subject :  “Original  Importers’  Packages  and  the  Labeling  of 
Packages  in  Intrastate  Traffic  That  Have  Been  Imported  In¬ 
to  the  State  as  a  Part  of  the  Original  Package,”  by  Hon. 
Alfred  H.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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ORIGINAL  IMPORTERS’  PACKAGES  AND  THE  LA¬ 
BELING  OF  PACKAGES  IN  INTRASTATE  TRAF¬ 
FIC  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  IMPORTED  INTO 
THE  STATE  AS  PART  OF  THE 
ORIGINAL  PACKAGE. 

By  Alfred  H.  Jones. 

There  are  no  cpiestions  before  the  American  people  today 
of  greater  importance  than  those  relating  to  the  Federal 
and  state  control  over  foods. 

Power  was  granted  to  Congress  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
foods  by  the  importers  in  the  original  package  and  the  label¬ 
ing  of  packages  for  intrastate  commerce  that  may  be,  or 
have  been,  imported  into  the  state  as  part  of  the  original  pack¬ 
ages,  as  a  safe-guard  against  commercial  hostilities  and  re¬ 
prisals  between  the  states,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  uniformity 
in  trade  among  the  states,  and  it  was  only  in  1906  that  this 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  put  into 
full  force  and  effect,  as  to  foods  and  drugs,  by  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  law  with  power  to  make 
rulings  as  to  the  manner  in  which  foods  and  drugs  shall  be 
prepared  and  sold  thereunder. 

This  power  remained  practically  dormant  until  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906.  Since  the  pas¬ 
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sage  of  this  national  law  it  has  been  clearly  recognized  as  a 
great  affirmative  and  constructive  power  in  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  limited  to  composing  differences  between  state 
laws  and  system,  but  constitutionally  capable  of  effective  and 
fruitful  development  in  a  region  all  its  own. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  lodged 
in  the  Federal  Government,  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  and  the  possibilities  of  its  application  are  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  possibilities  of  the  expansion  of  the  vast  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  it  applies. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  more  consequence  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  national  and  state  food  laws  than  an  accurate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  scope  of  the  national  and  state  powers 
in  respect  to  commerce  in  foods  and  drugs,  and  the  activities 
relating  to  commerce,  for  no  effective  regulation  is  possible 
in  either  sovereignty  if  the  power  of  the  one  could  be  usurped, 
or  obstructed,  by  the  other. 

This  will  be  understood  and  conceded,  except  by  those  who 
appear  to  think  the  Federal  Government  can  constitutionally 


accomplish  everything  that  seems  good  for  the  people,  and 
are  constantly  raising  expectations  upon  this  line  which  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  fulfilled. 

Notwithstanding  the  complex  system  growing  out  of  these 
two  sovereignties — national  and  state — which  prevail  in  this 
country,  the  American  people  have  a  complete  and  entire 
system  of  government  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  deal 
with  every  subject  and  situation.  All  governmental  authority 
is  included  in  one  or  the  other,  or  in  both  of  the  two  sov¬ 
ereignties,  which  constitute  the  American  system. 

The  fact  that  the  state  governments  are  supreme  in  state 
affairs,  and  the  National  Government  supreme  in  national 
affairs,  does  not  result  in  the  deduction  that  there  are  any 
affairs  which  may  escape  government  and  state  control. 

Whether  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  United  .States  and 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  state  remain  exclusively  a 
state  affair,  subject  to  state  control,  or  a  national  matter, 
subject  to  national  control,  is  one  of  fact  as  well  as  law, 
and  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  facts  differ  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  our  development  and  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  relating  to  the  subject. 

It  was  but  natural  prior  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  that  these  variations  in 
the  laws  of  the  different  states  existed  and  that  they  should 
be  interpreted  differently  by  the  different  food  officials,  and 
as  a  consequence,  that  the  manufacturers,  packers  and  dealers 
in  foods  should  not  only  be  harassed  and  annoyed,  but  put  to 
a  great  expense  and  inconvenience  on  account  of  same. 

The  consumer  of  one  state  would  read  the  labels  of  the 
article  sought  as  printed  under  the  laws  and  the  requirements 
of  that  state  and  find  the  label  read  one  way,  and  examine  the 
same  article  of  food  as  prepared  in  another  state  and  find 
that  under  the  requirements  of  that  state  it  read  entirely 
different — consequently,  he  was  perplexed  and  left  in  a  state 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty — and  for  that  very  reason,  if  no 
other,  the  laws  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought. 

How  different  it  is  now — since  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  national  food  authorities  have 
prescribed  rulings,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  nearly  every 
manner  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  prepared  and  labeled — 
and  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has  had  its  laws  revised 
and  modeled  after  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  act,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  can  now  have  the  most  complete  uniformity — ■ 
unity  of  action  and  co-operation  between  national  and  state 
food  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  national  and  state  food 
laws. 

Now  instead  of  the  old  order  of  things — when  every  state 
had  its  own  food  laws,  its  own  set  of  rulings,  labels,  stand¬ 
ards,  etc.,  different  from  every  other  state  in  the  Union- 
now  we  have  a  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  covering  all  the 
requirements,  and  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  with  laws 
modeled  after  the  national  law — substantially  adopting  the  rul¬ 
ings  for  the  labeling,  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  as  pro¬ 
vided  thereunder. 

The  framers  of  our  National  Constitution  did  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  states  was  as  much  within  the  province  of  the 
National  Government  as  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  in  Article  1,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  the  power  was 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress  “To  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states.” 

Here,  therefore,  is  one  forum  to  which  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  may  look,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  whenever  Congress  can.  within  constitutional  limits, 
lead  the  way,  there  lies  the  greatest  chance  for  uniformity. 

States  are  far  more  likely  to  follow  and  adopt  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  national  law,  as  a  model,  than  the  statute  of 
any  sister  state. 

The  original  importer’s  package  of  commerce  is  a  package, 
bundle,  or  aggregation  of  goods  put  up  for  convenience  of 
transportation  into  whatever  covering,  or  receptacle  the  im¬ 
porter  may  elect,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  carrier  at 
the  initial  point  of  shipment,  to  be  transported  from  one 
state  into  another ;  and  when  a  number  of  smaller  packages 
are  for  convenience,  placed  within  a  larger  package,  or  bound 
together  in  a  bundle,  such  bundle,  or  large  package,  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  original  package  of  commerce:  and  when  the  bun¬ 
dle  is  unbound,  or  the  larger  package  opened,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  smaller  package  for  sale,  the  goods  will  become 
mingled  with  the  general  property  of  the  state  and  cease 
to  be  subjects  of  intrastate  commerce,  and  there  the  state 
law  becomes  paramount,  and  the  food  becomes  the  subject 
of  state  control. 

When  foods  designed  for  exportation  from  one  state  into 
another  start  on  their  way — or  journey — at  the  initial  point 
of  transportation,  they  at  once  become  subjects  of  intrastate 
commerce,  and  are  protected  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
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Federal  laws  from  any  interference  or  regnlation  by  any 
state  through  which  they  may  pass,  and  until  they  reach  their 
ultimate  destination,  notwithstanding,  on  the  way,  they  may 
be  delayed  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  on  account  of  in¬ 
adequate  means  of  transportation,  or  for  reshipment,  or  as¬ 
sortment,  or  distribution,  or  on  account  of  any  accident,  or 
any  other  cause  which  may  supervene  to  prevent  the  goods 
going  directly  from  the  initial  point  of  shipment  to  the  place 
of  destination. 

“Original  importers'  packages  and  the  labeling  of  packages 
in  intrastate  traffic  that  have  been  imported  into  the  state 
as  part  of  the  original  package’’  was  clearly  provided  for  by 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  that  went  into  effect  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1907,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Volume  49,  Law  Edition,  page  419,  after  a  review  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  decisions  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  intrastate  traf¬ 
fic  restates,  the  law  as  follows  f  “That  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  from  one  state  into  and  across  another  is  intra¬ 
state  commerce  and  is  protected  from  the  operation  of  state 
laws  from  the  moment  of  shipment,  whilst  in  transit  and  up 
to  the  ending  of  the  journey  by  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
to  the  consignee  at  the  place  to  which  they  were  consigned.” 

Again  in  Law  Edition,  Volume  48,  page  404,  the  Court  reit¬ 
erates  the  doctrine  as  follows :  “The  states  have  no  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries  or  with  each 
other,  this  power  has  been  delegated  to  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  and  that  body  can,  by  law,  determine  what  shall 
or  shall  not,  be  permitted  to  be  imported.  With  the  right  of 
importation  follows  the  right  of  sale  in  original  package, 
and  therefore,  the  states  cannot  prohibit  the  sale  of  articles 
of  commerce  within  their  borders.  The  states  cannot,  under 
the  guise  of  inspection,  or  under  their  reserved  police  pow¬ 
ers,  prohibit  the  importation  into  their  jurisdiction  of  sound 
meat,  under  the  pretense  that  it  may  be  damaged  or  decayed, 
or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  for  fear  that  they  may  intoxi¬ 
cate,  or  oleomargarine  for  fear  it  may  be  adulterated.” 

Hundreds  of  prosecutions  have  been  brought  under  this 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  covering  nearly  all  phases  of 
legitimate  food  and  drug  control,  and  no  serious  defect  has 
yet  been  discovered. 

This  law  so  far  as  it  relates  to  foods  covers  all  articles  in 
the  original  package  used  for  foods,  drink,  confectionery  or 
condiment  by  man  or  other  animals.  Its  terms  are  broad  and 
comprehensive.  It  provides  against  all  adulteration,  the  use 
of  harmful  substances  and  false  labeling.  It  provides  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  injured  party  to  be  heard  in  defense  of  its 
products  before  court  procedure  or  seizure.  It  provides  a 
means  for  co-operation  between  state  and  National  food  of¬ 
ficials  by  requiring  the  National  authority,  administering  the 
law,  to  examine  and  report  upon  any  specimen  of  food  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  health  officer  of  any  state.  It  is  the  only  pres¬ 
ent  basis  for  uniformity  on  this  subject  throughout  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  of  the  union. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  strength  and  completeness  of  this 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
substantially  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  thirty-five  states. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  also  received  the 
highest  commendation  and  approval  of  the  Commissioners  on 
uniform  state  laws,  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  various 
states. 

Mr.  Chairman — I  wish  to  state  that  the  subject  assigned 
me — “Original  Importers’  Packages  and  tbe  Labeling  of 
Packages  in  Intrastate  Traffic  That  Have  Been  Imported  Into 
the  State  as  Part  of  the  Original  Package” — should  be  tbe 
study  of  every  state  food  commissioner  and  food  control 
official — for  back  of  it  is  the  strong  arm  of  the  National  gov¬ 
ernment  reaching  out  into  every  state,  territory,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  our  Insular  possessions,  and  saying  to  them, 
“Here  is  provided  a  way  by  which  they  may  determine,  under 
our  intrastate  commerce  laws  in  foods,  not  only  as  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  foods,  but  whether  they  are  properly 
prepared  and  labeled,  as  required  by  our  National  food  laws. 


Tbe  President;  The  discussion  of  this  paner  will  be 
opened  by  W.  B.  Barney,  Food  Commissioner,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

iVfr.  Barney:  When  your  President  asked  me  to  open  the 
discussion  of  this  paper,  I  was  reluctant  in  accepting  the 
position.  I  have  only  been  in  the  harness  about  eighteen 
months,  and  it  is  nrobablv  due  to  that  fact  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ters  that  might  come  before  us,  and  one  of  the  most  imnor 
tant  matters  that  commissioners  have  to  deal  with.  I  think 
Mr.  lones  has  answered  the  ciuestion  that  comes  up,  com¬ 
pletely,  as  to  what  is  the  original  package.  However,  I  will 
cite  an  instance  which  puzzled  me  last  week.  A  firm  shinned 
a  carload  of  watermelons  to  the  commission  house  at  Des 


Moines,  and  in  transporting  them,  these  melons  were  shaken 
up  and  the  bottom  ones  became  somewhat  cracked  and 
broken,  and  the  commission  house  refused  them.  When  the 
commission  house  refused  them  the  railroad  company  sold 
them  for  the  freight.  The  commission  house  brought  suit 
against  the  firm  shipping  them  for  damages.  It  evolved  it¬ 
self  as  to  what  was  the  original  package,  in  the  shipping  of 
that  carload  of  melons,  and  they  came  to  me  for  a  statement. 
I  said,  “Do  you  really  know  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter?’’  “Yes,”  they  said,  “those  melons  weren’t  fit  for 
food.”  “Are  you  certain  of  that?”  I  asked.  “Yes,”  they 
said,  “and  there  will  be  something  doing  unless  something 
was  done.”  I  said  I  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the  At¬ 
torney-General  to  determine  which  was  the  original  package, 
and  if  the  matter  came  within  my  jurisdiction.  I  asked  him 
if  that  car  was  the  original  package  or  not,  and  he  told  me 
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that  he  would  let  me  know  in  a  few  days.  In  about  two  or 
three  days  I  got  a  decision  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
watermelon  was  the  original  package,  and  could  state  to  these 
people  that  I  was  not  in  this  game.  Now  this  question  came 
up  with  me,  and  you  gentlemen  undoubtedly  have  many  of 
more  interest  than  this  one,  and  from  which  we  all  may 
learn  a  great  deal.  I  feel  as  though  I  am  just  a  little  new 
to  discuss  matters  along  this  line.  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Jones  answered  the  question  very  fully  and  very 
ably,  as  to  what  the  original  package  really  is. 

The  President:  The  question  is  open  for  general  discus¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Emery:  I  am  delighted  with  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Jones  of  the  fact  that  more  than  forty  states  are  in  harmony 
with  the  national  law.  We  all  ought  to  be  happy  at  that  har¬ 
monious  outlook.  I  had  an  experience  not  a  long  time  ago 
in  regard  to  this  interstate  commerce.  We  had  a  case  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  we  call  glucose.  It  came  in  a  package.  There 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  of  these  pails  in  a  box  or  crate.  It  was 
received  by  the  grocer  and  opened  and  these  pails  taken  out. 
One  of  my  inspectors  purchased  one  of  the  pails,  and  when 
we  came  into  court  on  this  proposition,  we  were  met  with 
the  proposition  of  the  attorneys  that  these  pails  were  the 
original  package,  and  actuallv  they  went  into  Circuit  Court 
and  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  finally  held  that  the 
crate  was  the  original  package,  and  when  the  crate  was 
broken  the  contents  became  subject  to  intrastate  commerce. 
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Mr.  Woods  of  r^laine:  In  case  there  was  a  box  of  pepper 
in  tlie  crate  that  was  taken  out,  Air.  Emery,  by  the  decision 
of  your  court,  would  that  he  classed  as  interstate  or  as  an 
intrastate  package? 

Mr.  Emery  of  Wisconsin:  I  think  Air.  Jones  made  that 
clear,  that  the  original  crate  that  contained  these  boxes  of 
pepper  was  the  original  package,  and  further  if  those  boxes 
were  taken  out  of  the  original  crate,  they  would  become 
liable  to  the  inspection  of  the  state  law.  1  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  watermelons  were  in  intrastate  commerce.  1  would 
suggest.  Air.  Barney,  that  if  these  melons  were  in  such  a  state 
as  to  affect  someone’s  health,  to  have  brought  an  action 
against  the  railroad  company  under  the  state  law  would  have 
been  the  proper  procedure,  and  then  let  the  railroad  company 
raise  the  question  of  interstate  commerce.  If  you  thought 
those  melons  were  subject  to  the  state  law,  you  could  have 
brought  an  action  under  the  state  law  and  then  let  the  other- 
side  raise  the  question  of  the  constitutionality,  where  the 
facts  justify  that  action. 

Mr.  Barney:  There  was  another  party  to  this.  It  wasn’t 
called  to  my  attention  until  after  the  city  authorities  had 
taken  a  hand  in  it,  and  they  sent  a  party  there  who  permit¬ 
ted  the  sale  of  the  good  watermelons  and  made  them  throw 
out  the  balance  of  them.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
didn't  take  more  interest  in  the  matter,  as  the  public  was 
being  protected  by  the  city  authorities. 

Air.  Jones  of  Illinois:  Dr.  Woods  puts  a  question  very 
well.  T  intended  to  say  in  one  paragraph  just  how — that 
when  they  put  a  package  up  for  original  shipment,  and  of 
course  when  that  was  broken,  how  that  became  a  matter  of 
service  of  the  state.  We  had  in  Chicago  a  lot  of  syrups 
shipped  in  and  there  was  no  label  on  the  boxes  or  crates. 
These  syrups  came  in  large  packages,  which  under  the  law 
would  be  the  original  package.  Now  when  that  package  was 
broken,  the  contents,  whatever  it  may  be,  would  at  once  be¬ 
come  subject  to  matters  of  state  commerce,  subject  to  the 
state  law.  The  carload  of  watermelons  that  was  spoken  of 
here,  is  billed  as  a  carload  of  watermelons,  the  same  as 
peaches  or  apples,  and  w'hen  that  seal  on  the  car  is  broken 
I  should  think  the  state  authorities  would  then  have  to  do 
with  them,  and  all  they  would  have  to  do  if  they  found  them 
unfit  for  use  would  be  either  to  destroy  them  or  dump  them, 
whatever  they  may.  We  have  a  stock  food  law  under  onr 
department,  and  these  melons  in  our  state  might  have  been 
used  for  animal  food.  Lots  of  times  food  not  fit  for  human 
consumption  is  in  many  cases  fit  for  cattle.  If  you  would 
come  to  Illinois,  we  could  show  you  what  to  be  done  in  cases 
of  that  kind.  I  could  take  a  matter  of  that  kind  before  the 
Attorney-General  and  he  would  look  up  the  law  on  the  point 
and  from  decisions  I  cited,  he  would  be  able  to  tell  me  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do.  Of  course  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  r-our 
Attorney-General.  There  are  many  kinds  of  attorneys-gen- 
eral  that  are  not  fit  to  enforce  the  food  laws,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  law,  and  for  that 
reason  a  great  many  prosecutions  fail.  We  have  what  is 
called  county  attorneys  or  state’s  attorneys  who  are  author¬ 
ized  to  act  under  the  state  law,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  and 
in  whatever  part  of  the  state  they  are  authorized  to  bring 
proceedings  where  violations  are  known. 

Mr.  Emery  of  Wisconsin  :  We  have  been  told  that  there 
is  uniformity  in  more  than  forty  states,  and  now  we  are  told 
that  Iowa  and  Illinois  are  not  uniform.  If  this  harmony  ex¬ 
isted.  why  shouldn’t  the  Attorneys-General  of  Iowa  and  Illi¬ 
nois  be  the  same  ? 

Air.  Tones  of  Illinois :  That  is  easy.  The  minds  of  all 
attorneys-general  are  not  the  same.  The  law  is  what  I  have 
reference  to.  One  attorney-general  may  read  the  law  one 
way,  and  another  may  read  it  in  an  altogether  different  way. 
The  same  as  we  read  the  constitution  of  the  United  .States. 
One  attorney  will  read  it  and  interpret  it  one  way  and  an¬ 
other  may  read  it  and  get  a  different  interpretation  of  it  than 
the  first  one.  While  also  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  read  it  one  way  while  another  judge  would  read  and  in¬ 
terpret  it  another. 

Air.  Woods  of  Alaine :  I  am  interested  in  this  law  and 
question  before  us  relative  to  the  labeling  of  packages  that 
have  come  from  another  state,  in  interstate  trade  and  when 
subject  to  intrastate  trade.  We  have  examined  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  spices,  samples,  of  about  three-quarter  pound  packages. 
We  analyzed  a  great  many  extracts  which  did  not  conform 
to  the  state  law,  and  which  had  been  shipped  into  the  state 
in  interstate  trade.  Now  these  articles  came  in  large  pack¬ 
ages  and  were  broken  open.  The  question  is,  will  these  ar¬ 
ticles  be  subject  to  intrastate  trade,  and  could  they  be  seized 
under  the  state  law? 

Air.  Emery  of  Wisconsin:  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  on  questions  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  car¬ 


load  of  apples  or  carload  of  watermelons.  And  in  the  - 

case  it  is  clearly  laid  down  that  a  package  in  interstate  trade 
when  broken  comes  within  the  state's  jurisdiction  and  be¬ 
comes  an  article  of  intrastate  trade.  But  another  point  is 
this — has  the  manufacturer  a  right  to  put  on  that  article  the 
gnarantee,_  under  the  national  food  act,  when  such  a  thing 
might  be  in  violation  of  a  state  law,  and  the  ingredients  of 
that  certain  article  not  in  conformity  with  state  law?  1  don't 
l)elieve  so. 

Air.  Allen  of  Kentucky :  1  think  1  can  throw  some  light 

on  the  point  Dr.  Woods  raised  with  respect  to  these  pack¬ 
ages.  The  able  address  that  Mr.  Jones  read  with  respect  to 
it,  as  far  as  the  power  of  Congress  has  of  keeping  states 
from  stepping  in  in  the  matter  of  original  packages  is  more 
theoretical  than  the  acts  of  Congress  have  established.  Now, 
Air.  Jones  will  say,  and  1  agree,  that  when  Congress  has 
caused  a  regulation  of  that  freight  or  original  package,  its 
regulation  is  supreme,  through  the  acts  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  However,  that  proposition  doesn’t  mean  that  the  state 
has  no  right  under  its  police  power  to  regulate  the  labeling  or 
packing  of  that  package.  To  illustrate,  in  the  case  of  D. 
Shovel  against  the  National  Stock  Food  Company,  an  in¬ 
junction  case,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
state  law  which  requires  that  the  ingredients  of  the  goods 
be  stated  on  the  label  was  in  conflict  as  far  as  the  original 
package  was  concerned,  with  the  box  or  package  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stock  Food  Company  which  came  into  the  state.  That 
q'.iestion  was  so  thoroughly  considered  by  one  of  the  judges 
that  he  made  his  decision  the  basis  of  a  paper  before  the 
State  Bar  Association.  He  held  this,  that  Congress  had  a 
right  under  the  interstate  commerce  power  to  require  the  la¬ 
beling  and  a  statement  of  the  ingredients  and  quantity  on  the 
label.  He  said  the  state  had  the  right  to  go  further  and  re¬ 
quire  regulations  which  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations ;  that  the  stock  food  should  be  labeled  with 
the  ingredients  thereon,  stating  what  they  were,  and  that 
the  state  law  as  far  as  that  was  concerned  was  valid.  And 
in  the  Plumby  case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  under  its 
police  power  the  state  had  a  right  to  say  what  the  ingredients 
of  the  product  oleomargarine  should  be  whicb  came  into  the 
state. 

Air.  Emery  of  Wisconsin :  My  proposition  is  this  :  That 
if  an  original  package  is  received  unbroken  and  is  subject  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  package  while  yet  unbroken  is 
once  sold  within  the  state,  does  it  pass  out  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  become  subject  to  state  law? 

Air.  Jones  of  Illinois:  May  I  ask,  is  it  yonr  understanding. 
Air.  Allen,  that  after  these  goods  are  shipped  into  the  state, 
whatever  shape  they  may  be  in,  either  in  crate  or  in  a  car, 
housed  up,  when  these  articles  come  into  the  state,  is  it  your 
understanding  that  when  sold  in  the  state,  they  have  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  state  regulations  and  if  they  didn’t  the  state  had 
the  right  to  seize  them  ? 

Air.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  Yes. 

Air.  Chittick  of  Iowa:  We  had  a  case  come  up  in  Iowa  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  A  firm  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  shipping- 
goods,  spices,  etc.,  into  Iowa  in  a  box  car.  The  articles 
were  boxed  in  cases.  When  they  came  into  the  state  of  Iowa, 
they  would  go  to  different  houses  and  take  orders  for  their 
goods  and  then  deliver  them  from  this  car.  They  broke  tbe 
boxes  and  then  delivered  the  packages  of  spices.  One  of  our 
inspectors  got  hold  of  one  of  these  articles  and  we  made  a 
case  against  them,  and  they  fought  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  interstate  shipment.  It  was  carried  to  our  Supreme 
Court  and  they  decided  that  they  were  original  packages. 

Air.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  They  simply  raised  the  question 
as  to  which  was  the  original  package? 

Air.  Chittick  of  Iowa:  Yes. 

Air.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania :  We  have  had  many  cases 
arise  in  our  state  which  have  been  very  interesting.  One  of 
them  is  a  proposition  where  an  aeent  went  around  and  took 
a  large  number  of  orders  from  different  people  in  a  locality, 
and  then  sent  the  orders  with  the  signatures  of  his  customers 
to  the  firm  in  Chicago  where  these  articles  were  packed.  Then 
the  package  or  different  orders  of  the  individuals — there  would 
probably  be  ten  or  fifteen  of  them — would  all  be  packed 
together  in  one  box  or  crate  and  shipped  to  the  agent  of  the 
concern  at  the  point  where  the  orders  were  taken.  I  had  one 
of  my  men  look  into  the  matter  and  we  brought  an  action 
against  the  firm.  The  judge  ruled  in  this  case,  that  when 
the  strips  were  removed  separating  the  various  packages  they 
became  subject  to  our  laws;  that  when  you  removed  the  out¬ 
side  strips  you  destroyed  the  original  package  and  they  became 
subject  to  the  state  laws. 

Air.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania:  It  is  now  3:30  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  lots  of  time  to  take  up  the  question 
raised  by  Dr.  Woods  of  Alaine  in  regard  to  reorganization. 
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The  President;  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
There  lias  been  a  question  raised  that  hasn't  been  answered. 
Mr.  Emery  raised  the  question  of  selling  in  the  original 
package  when  it  came  into  the  state,  and  raised  the  question 
about  being  sold  the  first  time,  after  being  received  by  the 
consignee. 

Mr.  Rose  of  Florida:  Do  1  understand  that  a  merchant  in 
your  state  who  has  paid  for  an  interstate  shipment  has 
authority  to  sell  it  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Emery  of  Wisconsin  :  1  understand  this  :  A  merchant 

in  Chicago  ships  to  a  wholesaler  in  Milwaukee  a  consignment 
of  goods,  and  the  wholesaler  sells  that  original  package  of 
goods,  will  those  goods  lose  their  identity  as  interstate  com¬ 
merce  ? 

The  President:  The  question  is:  If  the  goods  may  have 
been  sold  in  the  original  package  once,  and  but  once,  have 
those  goods  lost  their  identification  as  interstate  commerce, 
when  those  goods  have  not  been  opened,  or  the  goods  become 
mingled  with  the  other  goods  of  the  state?  I  would  like  to 
hear  that  question  discussed. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  Will  the  chair  discuss  it?  If  the 
chair  will  permit,  there  is  in  the  room  here  Mr.  Dan  T. 
Ackerly,  who  I  believe  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  to  the  request,  I 
will  call  on  Mr.  Ackerly  to  discuss  the  point. 

Air.  Ackerly:  I  have  only  a  little  to  say  in  regard  to  this, 
but  I  think  that  the  Commissioner  from  Wisconsin  has  raised 
a  question  that  the  court  has  left  us  in  doubt  on.  The 
element  of  time  also  comes  in  in  a  case  of  that  kind  what 
length  of  time  goods  in  that  state  can  be  left  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  state  before  they  would  become  subject  thereto. 

Air.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  have  read  a  great  deal,  and  have 

read  a  great  many  decisions  along  this  line.  Mr.  -  I  think 

held  that  to  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  if  they  had  been  there  five  minutes  or  five  months 
as  far  as  the  interstate  part  is  concerned.  If  it  is  shipped 
there  to  be  left  there  and  to  be  shipped  to  another  point,  it 
is  interstate  commerce.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  as  to  when 
these  goods  are  in  interstate  commerce  and  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernmental  control  ceases.  After  reading  these  cases,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  them,  and  we  agreed  on  that  feature. 

IMr.  Davies  of  Washington :  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  commissioners  on  a  condition  that 
arises  in  our  state.  For  instance,  goods  shipped  through  and 
put  into  the  warehouse  in  Seattle.  They  are  left  there  four 
or  five  months  in  the  warehouse.  Do  those  goods  become 
subject  to  state  jurisdiction? 

Air.  Jones  of  Illinois:  There  is  no  question  but  that  they 
are  interstate  commerce. 

Air.  Brown  of  Tennessee:  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Crumbine  is 
to  make  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Co-operation,  and 
that  he  will  be  here  tomorrow,  I  suggest  that  the  report  of  that 
committee  be  set  over  until  tomorrow,  and  if  possible  have  today 
in  place  of  it,  the  paper  on  Distinctive  Names  of  Proprietary 
Products.  However,  I  move  you  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Co-operation  be  laid  over  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

Air.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee,  and  I  know  he  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  preparing  that  paper,  and  that  report  will  give  a 
great  deal  of  information  to  this  Association.  For  that 
reason  I  second  the  motion  of  Air.  Brown. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  make  manifest  by 
saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is 
carried. 

The  President:  What  is  your  further  pleasure? 

A  Delegate :  I  suggest  that  the  matter  of  reorganization 
be  taken  up  at  this  time.  We  have  now  time  to  take  it  up, 
and  I  move  you  that  we  rescind  the  motion  of  this  morning 
whereby  the  matter  was  made  a  special  order  for  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning,  and  proceed  with  the  matter  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  at  this  time. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ? 

Air.  Woods  of  Maine:  I  think  that  we  ought  to  give  this 
matter  our  due  consideration.  I  don’t  think  that  there  has 
been  enough  time  allowed  for  the  members  to  think  about 
this  subject,  and  for  their  consideration  of  this  question. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  program  will  be  so  filled  that 
we  will  not  have  sufficient  time  to  take  the  matter  up  to¬ 
morrow,  at  present  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  want 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  want 
to  proceed  with  undue  haste. 

A  Delegate :  I  move  that  the  motion  to  take  this  matter 
of  revision  up  at  this  time  be  laid  on  the  table. 


A  Delegate  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question? 

A  Delegate  :  I  believe  that  as  long  as  we  have  plenty  time 
at  this  time  to  take  the  matter  up,  we  might  as  well  do  so. 
We  could  use  this  time  very  well  for  that  purpose. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  to  lay  the 
previous  motion  on  the  table,  and  leave  the  matter  of  revision 
for  discussion  until  tomorrow  morning.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question?  All  those  in  favor  make  manifest  by  saying 
aye.  Contrary  no.  It  is  lost. 

The  President:  A'ou  have  heard  the  motion  to  take  this 
matter  of  revision  up  at  this  time,  and  rescind  the  motion 
made  this  morning  to  make  the  matter  a  special  order  for 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques¬ 
tion?  All  those  in  favor  make  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Con¬ 
trary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried. 

A  Delegate :  I  move  you  that  the  committee  proceed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  along  the  line  of  federating 
the  different  associations  under  this  one  head. 

The  President ;  Do  I  hear  a  second  to  that  motion  ? 

Air.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  I  offer  a  substitute  motion  for 
previous  ones,  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  draft  a 
proposed  constitution  and  submit  the  same  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  within  two  months  after  adjournment, 
along  the  lines  of  whether  we  should  extend  the  Association, 
keep  it  along  the  lines  it  is,  or  along  any  other  line,  and  that 
after  its  consideration  by  the  members  the  committee  redraft 
the  constitution  a  second  time,  and  make  it  the  first  order  of 
business  next  year. 

The  President:  Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  Newman  of  Illinois:  I  make  a  substitute  motion  for 
all  pending  motions.  I  move  you  that  the  Secretary  call  a 
roll  of  all  the  states  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
different  states  be  permitted  to  speak  for  five  minutes  along 
which  line  they  wish  the  constitution  to  be  revised.  This 
wdll  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  on  revision,  and  from 
what  the  commissioners  say  from  the  several  states,  they  can 
form  a  .good  opinion  as  to  what  a  majority  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  want,  and  they  can  draft  the  new  constitution  and 
by-law's  accordingly. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
those  in  favor  make  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no. 
It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried.  The  Secretary  will 
call  a  roll  of  the  states. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  ten  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

The  President :  I  w'ant  to  make  a  few  announcements. 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth  hereby  extends  an  invitation 
to  the  members  of  this  association  and  friends  who  are  in 
attendance  to  a  six  o’clock  dinner  at  the  club  rooms  tomorrow 
evening. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  I  move  you  that  the  invitation  for 
dinner  be  accepted  with  the  compliments  of  the  Association. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  is  carried. 

The  Secretary:  I  will  like  to  ask  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  will  please  register  with  the  clerk  at  the  rear  of 
the  room. 

A  Delegate:  I  second  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion;  all  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried 
and  is  carried.  The  meeting  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1911. 

Morning  Session,  10  O’clock. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  will  please  come  to  order. 

Air.  Dunlop,  of  Ohio:  You  will  recall  that  on  Alonday 
morning  I  presented  credentials  from  the  Commissioner 
from  Ohio.  These  credentials  w'ere  not  sought  by  myself, 
and  I  did  not  ask  for  them,  and  while  I  regret  that  Ohio 
cannot  be  represented  I  would  not  consider  for  a  moment 
representing  this  state  unless  wdth  the  unanimous  consent 
of  this  convention.  Upon  looking  up  the  constitution  I  find 
that  these  credentials  are  not  exactly  according  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  I  therefore  ask  the  privilege  of  wdthdrawing 
them. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  gentleman 
will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  them  and  his  request  granted. 

The  first  paper  this  morning  is  “Co-operation,”  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Topeka, 
Kansas.  I  present  Dr.  Crumbine. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERA¬ 
TION. 

Your  Committee  on  Co-operation  between  the  National  and 
state  food  officials,  appointed  by  the  Honorable  George  L. 
Flanders,  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Department,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
said  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  respectly  submits  the  following  report 
of  its  acts  and  doings  as  such  committee. 

We  met  upon  the  call  of  our  chairman.  Doctor  S.  J.  Crum- 
bine,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  10  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  28rd  of  May,  1911,  and  at  said  meeting 
all  the  members  of  the  commitee  were  present  except  Hon¬ 
orable  W.  B.  Barney,  of  Iowa.  The  United  States  Depart- 
mnt  of  Agriculture  was  represented  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap 
and  after  the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  Honorable  Wilbur 
F.  Cannon,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was  duly  elected  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

Your  Committee  would  further  report  that  they  met  from 
day  to  day  and  their  deliberations  upon  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  of  co-operation  between  the  National  and  state  food  of¬ 
ficials  continued  until  the  27th  day  of  May,  1911,  when  they 
completed  their  labors,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  deliberations, 
the  following  resolutions  and  report  were  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  and  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  De¬ 
partments,  to  be  held  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  in  August,  1911, 
for  the  consideration  of  said  Association.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

Washington,  D.  C.  S.  J.  Crumbixe, 

May  27,  1911.  Chairman.  • 

H.  F.  Potter, 

W.  B.  B.vrney, 

A.  H.  Jones, 
Wilbur  F.  Cannon. 

1.  Whereas,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  close  and 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  Federal  food  and  drug  in¬ 
spection  branch  laboratories  and  the  collaborating  officials 
in  the  states  where  such  laboratories  are  located  has  resulted 
in  inestimable  benefit  to  both  the  laboratories  and  the  col¬ 
laborating  state  officials,  we  therefore  recommend  that  those 
cordial  relations  be  continued  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all 
such  cases,  and  that  the  closest  and  most  cordial  collaboration 
be  maintained,  not  only  in  the  analytical  departments,  but 
among  the  inspection  force  as  well. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
requested  to  cause  instructions  to  be  issued  to  all  food  and 
drug  inspectors  operating  under  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  to  the  effect  that  whenever  violations  of  the  state  food 
and  drugs  acts  come  under  their  observation  they  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  commissioner  or  collaborating  official  in  that 
state.  It  is  further  recommended  that  all  collaborating  state 
officials  in  the  several  states  be  requested  to  transmit  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  information  as  to  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  National  law  or  information  which  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  such  violations,  where  such  official  may 
for  any  reason  be  unable  to  handle  such  case  satisfactorily  or 
expeditiously. 

3.  Whereas,  Regulation  4  of  Circular  No.  21  prescribes 
that;  “Unless  otlierwise  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  methods  of  analysis  employed  shall  be  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 
and  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,”  your  Committee  on 
Co-operation  requests  that  all  collaliorating  chemists  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  methods  of 
analysis  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  foods  and  drugs,  where  methods  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  are  not  those 
methods  prescribed  by  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  and  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia. 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  re¬ 
quested  to  send  out  to  all  collaborating  officials  such  con¬ 
fidential  information  concerning  matters  of  general  interest 
affecting  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  as  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  collaboratiug  officials  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  collaborating  officials 
be  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
other  collaborators  in  the  several  states, _  all  new  hifonna- 
tion  of  value  and  general  interest  pertaining  to  their  official 
work  and  investigations. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
vite  the  various  collaborating  State  Officials  to  correspond 


with  his  department  in  all  matters  requiring  information  or 
advice,  and  urge  upon  them  the  desirability  of  interchanging 
ideas  and  information  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

5.  We  recommend  that,  where  perishable  food  or  drug 
products  have  entered  into  interstate  commerce  and  are  found 
or  believed  to  be  unfit  for  food  or  drug  purposes  and  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  such  product  at 
the  time  of  shipment  or  manufacture,  full  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  case  to  be  referred  to  the  state  official  in  whose 
state  the  shipment  originated  as  soon  as  the  first  steps  look¬ 
ing  to  the  condemnation  of  such  product  have  been  taken. 
This  state  official  should  immediately  investigate  the  source 
of  such  product  and  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  it  is 
manufactured  or  produced  and  immediately  submit  all  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  in  said  investigation  to  the  state  or  federal 
official  referring  the  case. 

().  It  is  suggested  by  this  Committee  that  if  any  collaborat¬ 
ing  state  official  can  place  his  inspection  force  at  the  service 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  this  service  be  proffered 
for  such  use  as  the  occasion  may  demand. 

7.  Whereas,  many  of  the  states  which  have  efficient  food 
laws  and  food  control  do  not  have  laws  preventing  adultera¬ 
tion  of  drugs  or  controlling  the  great  evil  of  drug  substitu¬ 
tion  :  Therefore, 

We  recommend  that  this  Association  pledge  to  the  food 
commissioners  in  states  which  do  not  have  efficient  drug  laws 
its  support  and  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  secure  proper 
drug  legislation. 

And  whereas,  we  believe  that  concerted  action  will  advance 
drug  control  throughout  the  country  and  render  the  sale  of 
fraudulent  and  fake  medicinal  preparations  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  we  recommend  further, 

That  commissioners  be  urged  to  prepare  circulars  of  con¬ 
fidential  information  concerning  illegal  drugs  and  medicinal 
preparations  and  send  them  to  other  state  drug  control  of¬ 
ficials  and  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

8.  Whereas  the  collaboration  of  Federal  and  state  chem¬ 
ists  has  resulted  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned 
by  bringing  about  greater  efficiency,  together  with  uniformity 
of  methods;  and  whereas,  since  the  bacteriological  and  mi¬ 
croscopical  examination  of  food  and  drugs  is  coming  to  be 
of  increasingly  great  importance  in  the  detection  of  certain 
forms  of  adulteration  and  decomposition  :  We  therefore  rec¬ 
ommend  collaboration  between  state  and  Federal  bacteriolo¬ 
gists  and  misroscopists  as  being  desirable  for  the  same  reasons 
that  have  made  such  collaboration  of  chemists  both  desirable 
and  necessary. 

9.  Whereas  in  consideration  of  the  vital  importance  and 
necessity  for  co-operation  between  the  National  and  state 
food  and  drug  control  officials  as  herein  set  forth,  we  unani¬ 
mously  recommend  to  this  Association  that  a  permanent 
standing  committee  on  co-operation  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  such  committee  to  consist  of  five 
members  and  its  duties  to  be  to  endeavor  to  secure  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
and  the  food  and  drugs  acts  of  the  several  states,  to  aid  in 
advancing  co-operation  between  the  Federal  and  state  food 
and  drug  control  officials,  and  to  promote  co-operation  among 
the  state  officials  of  the  several  states. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  of  said  committee  be  respectively  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  years;  that  subsequently  the  term  of  office  of 
each  shall  be  for  five  years  ;  and  that  the  President  of  this 
Association  shall  fill  any  vacancy  in  said  committee,  caused 
b}^  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  for  the  unexpired  term. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  be  requested  to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  connected 
with  tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
and  act  with  said  Committee  on  Co-operation  at  all  its  meet¬ 
ings  and  to  represent  the  said  Department  in  the  deliberations 
of  said  committee. 

If  is  further  recommended  that  said  committee  be  required 
to  report  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  efforts  to  accomplish  such  co-operation  ;  and  that 
said  committee  be  empowered  to  take  such  steps  as  seem  de¬ 
sirable  in  promoting  such  co-operation. 

10.  Whereas,  the  meeting  on  co-operation  held  in  May, 
1911,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  would  have  been  impossible  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  courtesies  and  aid  extended  to  the  committee 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  placing  at  its  disposal 
all  facilities  necessary  for  carrying  on  its  work,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  authorized  to 
e.xpress  to  him  and  to  his  able  representative,  Dr.  F.  L.  Dun¬ 
lap,  the  thanks  of  this  Association  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  your  committee  on  this  occasion. 
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11.  Complete  and  full  instructions  have  been  sent  to  the 
collaborating  officials  in  connection  with  their  duties  in  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  has 
appeared,  however,  that  certain  of  the  directions  as  sent  have 
not  been  sufficiently  explanatory,  and  in  order  to  make  these 
points  clearer  to  the  collaborating  officials  it  has  seemed  to 
the  committee  desirable  to  discuss  more  fully  some  of  these 
steps.  The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  W. 
P.  Jones,  of  the  solicitor's  office  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  aid  he  has  furnished  them  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  explanations  which  follow  in 
connection  with  this  phase  of  the  co-operative  work. 

The  collaborators  are  referred  to  the  Manual  of  Instruc¬ 
tions  issued  by  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  wberein  gen¬ 
eral  information  on  this  subject  is  given. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  successful  prosecution  of  a 
case  under  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Law: 

1.  The  sample  must  have  been  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

2.  The  sample  must  be  received  by  the  analyst  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  condition  in  which  it  was  shipped  from  another  state. 
(Sample  must  be  an  “unbroken  package”). 

3.  The  sample  must  have  been  adulterated  or  misbranded 
at  the  time  it  was  shipped  from  another  state. 

The  gist  of  the  offense  is  the  shipment,  that  is,  in  general, 
the  delivery  within  a  state  of  an  article  of  food  or  drug  to 
a  carrier  for  transportation  into  another  state.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  sample  must  be  in  the  exact  condition  in  which 
they  were  shipped,  in  order  that  the  analyst  or  examiner 
may  be  able  to  testify  to  tbe  composition  of  the  article  at  the 
time  it  was  shipped. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  tbe  three  secretaries  wisely 
provide  that  only  those  state  officials  holding  commissions 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  their  agents,  shall 
collect  samples  on  which  to  base  prosecutions  under  the  law. 
The  commissions  issued  b\r  the  Secretary  must  be  carefully 
preserved  so  that  they  may  be  produced,  if  necessary,  to  show 
that  samples  were  regularly  collected.  The  commissioned  state 
officials  should  issue  similar  commissions  to  their  agents, 
which  must  likewise  be  preserved.  What  products  shall  be 
samples  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioned  state 
officials,  subject  to  such  requests  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  may  make  from  time  to  time.  The  commissioned  state 
official  shall  instruct  his  agents  what  samples  to  collect, 
and  only  those  samples  can  be  used  which  are  collected  by 
agents  within  the  authority  conferred  on  them  by  the  com¬ 
missioned  state  official. 

A  commissioned  state  official,  or  his  agent,  when  collecting 
a  sample  within  his  state,  which  has  been  received  from  an¬ 
other  state,  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  should 
keep  in  mind  and  use  the  forms  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  For  example,  if  Mr.  Woods,  or  his  agent, 
finds  in  the  state  of  Maine  adulterated  foods  shipped  into 
the  state  from  Illinois,  he  should  procure  a  sample  and  give 
a  receipt  therefor  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  form 
(Dealer’s  Receipt).  At  least  three  packages  should  be  pro¬ 
cured,  when  practicable,  and  in  bulk  goods  enough  to  sub¬ 
divide  into  three  parts.  He  should  obtain  from  the  dealer 
records  (invoices,  etc.),  showing  the  sale  of  the  shipment 
of  which  the  sample  is  a  part,  and  transportation  rec¬ 
ords,  (way  bills,  freight  receipts,  etc.),  covering  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  shioment  from  Illinois  to  Maine.  The  deal¬ 
er’s  receipt  should  be  signed  by  a  person  who  can  identify 
the  sample  with  the  records  of  sale  and  transportation,  and 
who  can  testify  that  the  sample  delivered  to  the  inspector 
was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  received  by  the  dealer. 
The  records  of  sale  and  transportation  may  be  originals  or 
copies.  Ori.ginals  are  preferable,  but  all  records  obtained 
should  be  initialed  by  the  dealer  so  that  he  mav  identify  them 
later.  Tbe  samples  should  be  sealed  and  marked  by  the  col¬ 
lector,  using  Department  of  Agriculture  seals  and  marks.  He 
should  also  prepare  a  report  of  collection,  using  Department 
of  .Agriculture  Inspector’s  Description  of  Sample  Book,  and 
Inspector’s  Report  of  Collection. 

The  reports  should  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Woods  with  all 
the  samples,  except  one,  which  should  be  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  chemist  in  Maine  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  as  collaborating  chemist  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  Mr.  Bartlett  should  examine  the  sample  promptly  and 
report  the  results  to  Air.  Woods,  using  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  .Analytical  Sheet  and  Chemist’s  Report.  Air. 
Woods  should  keep  a  record  of  the  sample  on  Department  of 
.Agriculture  Sample  Index  Card.  If,  in  his  opinion,  Bartlett’s 
report  shows  the  sample  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded. 
Woods  should  send  to  Jones  in  Illinois  reports  of  the  in¬ 
spector  and  analyst,  one  of  the  samples,  and  ask  him  to  cite 


shipper  for  hearing.  Woods  should  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  his  action.  Jones  should  cite  the  shipper  for 
hearing  at  once,  fi.xing  a  reasonable  time,  and,  if  requested, 
should  turn  the  sample  over  to  the  shipper.  Under  Regula¬ 
tion  6  hearings  are  private  and  confined  to  questions  of  fact. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  form  Appointment  for  Hear¬ 
ing  should  be  used  and  sent  by  registered  mail.  The  return 
receipt  card  should  be  filed  in  the  records  of  the  case  to 
show  delivery  of  the  notice.  Everything  which  transpires 
at  the  hearing  should  be  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  and 
a  transcript  made.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  verbatinv 
report  of  the  hearing  the  commissioned  state  official  should 
dictate  a  summary  of  the  hearing  and  have  it  transcribed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  close  of  the  hearing.  The  hearing  should 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Regulation  5.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  hearings  the  commissioned  state 
official  should  consult  Department  of  Agriculture  Alanual 
of  Instructions,  page  4(i.  After  the  hearing  Jones  should 
send  all  the  records  received  from  Woods  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  hearing.  If  it 
develops,  however,  that  the  shipper  holds  a  guarantee  under 
Section  9  of  the  law  and  the  guarantor  resides  in  Illinois 
Jones  should  cite  the  guarantor  for  hearing  also  before  him, 
and  report  both  hearings  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Jones  should  notify  Woods  when  the  hearings  have  been 
held  and  also  when  he  has  referred  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

On  receipt  of  the  records  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
they  will  be  summarized  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
sent  to  the  solicitor  for  recommendation  whether  prosecu¬ 
tion  shall  be  bad.  Woods  and  Jones  will  be  notified  of 
the  Secretary’s  decision.  If  the  case  is  sent  to  the  .Attorney- 
General  for  prosecution.  Woods  will  be  called  on  for  a  sam¬ 
ple  to  be  examined  by  the  Collaborating  Chemist  in  Illinois, 
to  check  Bartlett’s  results  and  also  to  make  available  to  the 
United  States  .Attorney  in  Illinois,  where  the  case  must  be 
tried,  an  analyst  with  whom  he  may  confer  in  the  preparation 
of  the  case.  The  results  of  the  check  analysis  will  be  re¬ 
ported  by  Jones  to  Woods  and  tbe  Secretary  of  .Agriculture. 
Both  Woods  and  Jones  should  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  any  pertinent  facts  in  the  case  which  may  come  to 
their  notice  at  any  time  prior  to  its  termination  in  court. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Jones  finds  that  manu¬ 
facturers  or  jobbers  in  Illinois  are  shipping  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  foods  and  drugs  into  tbe  state  of  Maine  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  law.  He  should  instruct  his  inspectors  to 
obtain  information,  tbrough  the  transportation  companies,  of 
the  dates  of  shipment  and  the  names  of  consignees,  and  make 
a  report  to  Mr.  Woods  giving  him  the  details  with  regard 
to  the  shipment  together  with  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  articles  shipped  are  adulterated  or  misbranded.  With 
this  report  before  him  Air.  Woods  wnll  be  enabled  to  make 
a  prompt  collection  of  a  sample,  have  it  examined,  and 
proceed  to  prepare  a  case  for  prosecution  against  the  ship¬ 
pers,  as  above  outlined. 

Or  if,  in  his  opinion  the  circumstances  warrant  such  ac¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Woods  may  ask  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Alaine  to  make  a  seizure  of  the  shipment.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary  to  effect  seizures  of  foods  and  drugs. 
.Adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  are  liable  to  seizure  under 
the  law  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  original  unbroken 
packages,  that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  packages  in 
which  they  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  Under  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  is  immaterial  whether 
adulterated  or  misbranded  goods  have  been  transferred  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  original  consignee  within  the  State. 
Proof  is  necessary,  however,  to  show  that  the  goods  either 
are  in  the  course  of  transportation  from  one  state  to  another 
or  have  been  transported  from  one  state  to  another.  In  pre¬ 
senting  proposed  seizures  to  the  United  States  attorney.  Air. 
Woods,  therefore,  should  furnish  him  with  evidence  in  the 
form  of  freight  bills,  waybills,  express  receipts,  invoices,  etc., 
when  they  are  available,  showing  that  the  particular  lot  of 
goods  has  been  transported  in  interstate  commerce.  If  in¬ 
spectors  themselves  witness  the  interstate  transportation  of 
goods,  a  statement  to  that  effect  to  the  United  States  attorney 
will  take  the  place  of  records  of  interstate  transportation.  If 
Mr.  Jones  has  furnished  Air.  Woods  with  an  analysis  of  a 
sample  taken  from  the  shipment  or  from  other  shipments 
of  the  same  goods  made  on  or  about  the  same  time,  and 
this  analysis  shows  that  the  goods  are  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded,  the  United  States  attorney  may  be  asked  to  seize 
the  goods  on  the  strength  of  this  analysis.  It  is  preferable, 
however,  if  there  is  time,  that  a  sample  should  be  obtained 
from  the  shipment  after  its  arrival  in  the  state  of  Alaine 
and  there  analyzed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  to  obtain  a 
decree  of  condemnation  or  forfeiture  it  is  necessary  to  show 
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that  goods  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  at  the  time  seizure 
is  made.  In  the  case  of  perisliable  goods  it  is  necessary  that 
an  examination  should  be  made  of  samples  on  their  arrival 
within  the  state,  and  it  may  very  well  happen  that  goods 
which  were  not  adulterated  at  the  time  they  left  the  state 
of  Illinois  may  be  adulterated  when  they  arrive  within  the 
state  of  Maine.  It  is  possible  also  that  goods  shipped  from 
Illinois  ma}’  be  relabeled  or  branded  after  their  arrival  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  so  that,  although  misbranded  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  they  may  not  be  misbranded  in  the  hands  of  the 
consignee.  Mr.  Woods  should  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mr.  Jones  promptly  of  any  action  he  may  take 
with  respect  to  asking  United  States  attorneys  to  make  seiz¬ 
ures  of  adulterated  foods  shipped  from  Illinois.  The  re¬ 
port  should  be  in  detail  showing  the  facts  of  interstate  trans¬ 
portation,  the  analytical  results,  particulars  in  which  the 
.goods  are  alleged  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  attorney.  If  the  United 
States  attorney  accepts  his  recommendation,  Mr.  Woods 
should  obtain  and  send  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  copy 
of  the  libel  filed  and  sbould  keep  him  advised  of  the  progress 
of  the  suit.  Mr.  Woods  should  ask  the  United  States  attor¬ 
ney  for  permission  to  take  samples  from  the  seized  goods 
for  analysis;  a  sufficient  number  of  samples  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  be  representative  of  the  shipment.  These  samples 
should  be  sealed,  marked,  and  analyzed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  obtained.  Mr.  Woods  should  advise  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  of  the  number  of  samples  obtained  and 
whether  he  desires  to  have  any  of  the  samples  examined  by 
chemists  outside  the  state  of  Maine.  In  contested  cases  it  is 
frequently  important  to  have  examinations  of  samples  made 
by  diflferent  anaRsts,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  expedient 
to  have  the  analysis  made  by  the  collaborating  chemist  in 
]\laine  supplemented  by  analyses  made  either  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  or  by  collaborating  chemists  in  other  states. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  South  Dakota:  A  member  of  the  State 
Board  has  written  suggesting  or  recommending  to  this 
Association  that  a  permanent  standing  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  be  established  by  the  President  of  this  Association  ; 
such  committee  to  consist  of  five  members,  the  object  being 
to  endeavor  to  secure  co-operation  along  different  lines. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee’s 
report. 

Mr.  W’oods,  of  Maine:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ?  All  those  in  favor  make  manifest 
by  saying  aye;  contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is 
carried.  The  discussion  on  this  matter  is  now  open.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Tennessee,  wdll  now  open  the  discussion. 

lilr.  Brown  : 

The  Committee's  report  is  so  good,  and  its  work  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  so  exhaustive,  that  it  almost  seems  superfluous 
to  discuss  it.  But  from  such  discussion  there  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  ensue  that  wisdom  which  is  said  to  lie  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  counsellors. 

The  principles  of  co-operation  in  enforcement  of  any  laws 
as  between  two  or  more  states,  and  as  between  one  or  more 
of  these  states  and  the  Federal  Government  may,  and  prob¬ 
ably  do.  differ  in  aspects  of  governmental  polity.  The  deter¬ 
mination  and  discussion  of  this  phase  is  best  left  to  constitu¬ 
tional  lawyers.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
work  of  food,  control  officials  there  is  no  essential  difference 
in  principles,  and  so  what  I  shall  say  will  apply  to  both 
cases  with  equal  force. 

The  subject  must  of  course  be  considered  from  the  two 
phases  of  food  inspection  work,  namely,  (1)  the  legal,  that 
is  to  say,  the  different  steps  of  collection  of  the  sample,  the 
establishment  of  the  connection  of  this  sample  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  shipper,  and  the  fastening  upon  the  latter  of  guilty 
intent  or  criminal  carelessness  in  such  manner  as  to  carry 
conviction  to  judge  or  jury,  and  (2)  what  may  be  called  the 
technical  or  scientific  phase,  that  is,  the  analysis,  chemical  or 
bacteriologic  of  the  sample,  and  the  determination  there¬ 
from  of  the  legality  of  the  act  of  the  manufacturer,  seller  or 
shipper.  Thus  the  committee’s  report  naturally  divides  itself 
into  these  two  distinct  and  separate  parts.  The  former  is 
considered  in  paragraphs  1.  2,  4,  5,  G,  7  and  9,  while  the  latter 
or  scientific  side  is  touched  upon  by  paragraphs  3  and  8. 

The  latter,  as  being  at  once  to  chemists  and  technical  men 
the  most  obvious,  and  occupying  the  smallest  space  in  the 
committee’s  report,  I  shall  discuss  first.  Regarding  paragraph 
3,  it  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  often  two  analytical 
methods,  having  equal  weights  of  authority  behind  them,  will 
give  differing  results.  Uniformity  of  procedure  among  those 
engaged  on  the  same  side  of  legal  work  is  therefore  not 


Old}'  highly  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper 
presentation  of  the  case  to  the  court.  If  the  methods  of  an¬ 
alysis  advocated  by  the  defense  gi\e  a  different  result,  the 
c[uestion  as  to  which  is  most  entitled  to  credibility  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact  for  the  court,  which  is  of  course  in  position  to  use 
an}'  means  it  desires  to  determine  the  fact.  It  further  follows 
that  all  analytical  methods  used  by  State  and  Federal  labora¬ 
tories  should  be  thoroughly  tried  out  before  going  to  the 
courts  with  them.  The  very  greatest  care  possible  of  human 
exercise  is  none  too  much  in  such  cases,  not  alone  in  order 
that  cases  may  be  won,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  people 
whom  we  represent  may  be  safeguarded,  but,  and  quite  as 
important,  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  be  wrought  on  men 
who  have  with  all  honesty  of  purpose  used  the  best  means  at 
their  command  for  arriving  at  the  truth  as  to  their  products. 
If  this  be  true  as  to  chemical  methods,  how  much  more  forc¬ 
ible  is  its  application  to  bacteriology  and  microscopy,  which 
are  sciences  of  more  recent  growth,  of  less  settled  technique, 
and  at  this  time  with  fewer  practitioners.  And  the  latter  fact, 
namely,  the  un familiarity  of  the  average  scientific  man  with 
the  specialty  of  food  and  drugs  work,  is  a  further  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  such  co-oneration. 

Taking  up  now  the  legal  aspect  of  the  work,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  Committee’s  report  by  sections.  No.  1  seems  to  call 
for  no  comment  except  to  say  that,  having  the  advantage 
of  being  in  tbe  same  town  with  a  Federal  branch  laboratory, 
we  have  at  times  experienced  the  advantage  of  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  suggested  by  this  paragraph.  Paragraph  2,  if  car¬ 
ried  out  promptly  and  effectively  (a  thing  that  all  inspections 
are  not  always  able  to  accomplish),  is  susceptible  of  the  very 
greatest  good.  Incidentally,  I  think  that  most  of  us  would 
probably  prefer  to  have  the  Federal  authorities  handle  all  in¬ 
terstate  cases.  There  is  an  amplitude  of  intrastate  work  to 
keep  busy  every  state  inspection  that  I,  at  least,  know  any¬ 
thing  about. 

Paragraphs  4  and  (i  do  not  call  for  extended  comment. 
They  represent  an  interchange  of  service  which  must  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  work. 

Paragraph  5  suggests  an  immediate  investigation  by  state 
officials  of  suspected  interstate  shipments,  or  such  shipments 
as  are  being  investigated  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Such 
investigation  would  certainly  be  of  immense  value  in  obtain¬ 
ing  convictions,  and  convictions  probably  under  both  state 
and  Federal  laws.  Moreover,  it  is  urgently  needed  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  as 
to  sanitary  conditions  are  fairly  plain,  but  far  from  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  field,  as  do  most  of  the  state  sanitary 
food  laws.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that,  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  a  Federal  law  which  would  be  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  framed.  Tbe  interdependence 
of  the  governments  of  state  and  nation  is  thus  again  marked. 
Needless  to  say,  in  many  states  such  sanitary  conditions  as 
constitute  a  violation  under  the  Federal  law  would  be  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  the  state  law  that  arrest  would  im¬ 
mediately  follow. 

I  should  personally  like  to  go  further  in  this  connection 
and  ask  that  such  service  be  made  mutual,  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  where  Federal  inspectors  find,  as  they  often  do, 
unsanitary  conditions  in  a  food  handling  or  food  manufac¬ 
turing  establishment  which  are  in  violation  of  state  laws,  that 
they  be  reported  to  the  state  authorities,  who  often,  with  a 
somewhat  meager  force,  are  unable  to  watch  their  states 
so  closely  as  they  may  desire. 

Paragraph  7  relating  to  drug  control  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  The  purity  of  foods  is  now  moderately  well  as¬ 
sured.  Very  flagrant  violations,  when  they  exist  at  all,  are 
rare,  and  only  a  comparatively  occasional  rascal  invites  arrest. 
The  quality  of  the  drugs  sold  at  retail  in  most  of  the  states 
is  simply  a  scandal,  but  this  is  not  usually  true  of  such 
drugs  as  pass  in  interstate  commerce.  Our  experience  in 
Tennessee  appears  to  be  typical  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
section.  There  our  percentage  of  illegality  in  drugs  has  ranged 
from  74  in  the  first  half  of  1910,  to  about  54  for  a  corres¬ 
ponding  period  this  year.  This  illegality  is  of  all  classes,  from 
simple  deficiency  in  compounding  to  failure  to  declare  habit¬ 
forming  drugs  on  the  label.  Such  co-operation  as  designed 
by  this  paragraph  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  one 
of  the  principal  functions  of  any  food  and  drugs  act;  a  func¬ 
tion  w’hich  has  not  only  met  w'ith  the  most  active  and  pro¬ 
nounced  opposition  to  enforcement,  in  which  at  present  the 
Government  is  a  loser,  but  which  is  also  one  which  has  met 
with  the  most  profound  and  active  support  from  the  thinking 
and  intelligent  portion  of  the  citizenship.  I  allude  to  the 
fight  on  patent  medicines.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  en¬ 
large  greatly  on  this  traffic,  which  I  think  we  all  agree  to 
constitute  a  real  and  very  grave  menace  to  the  physical. 
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mental  and  moral  health  of  our  nation.  Because  of  the 
great  wealth  behind  it,  it  has  carried  its  slime  to  the  very  cen¬ 
ters  of  our  national  life.  In  the  present  halls  of  Congress,  of 
our  Legislatures,  and  of  our  churches,  it  rears  alike  its  ser¬ 
pent’s  head.  In  my  judgment,  well  and  strongly  administered 
drug  laws  are  a  necessity  in  every  state,  and  the  Federal  law 
itself  needs,  as  we  all  know,  support  and  amendment  in  this 
particular. 

Paragraph  9  might  be  called,  using  a  legislative  term,  the 
“enacting  clause’’  of  this  committee’s  report,  recommending 
as  it  does  a  practical  means  of  putting  into  effect  all  recom¬ 
mendations  previously  made.  Whether  the  Association  fol¬ 
lows  exactly  the  committee’s  recommendations  that  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  recommended  be  appointed  by  the  President,  or 
whether  it  prefers  to  have  it  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  or  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Association,  is  for 
the  Association  to  determine.  The  members  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  should  be  men  of  executive  rather  than  technical  ability, 
and  should  be  men  of  experience.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
go  into  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  each  method  of  ap¬ 
pointment  suggested ;  this  will  doubtless  be  discussed  on  this 
floor.  But  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  great  importance  of 
this  committee  and  its  great  possibilities  for  good  or  ill.  Be¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  the  enforcing  agency  of  the  law,  it  will  not 
be  below  any  committee  of  this  Association  in  importance. 

Paragraph  10  is  eminently  appropriate  and  our  thanks  are 
due  the  Secretary  and  his  able  aids. 

The  report  under  discussion,  framed  as  it  was  after  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Federal  authorities,  seems  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  co-operation  between  states  and  nation.  In  thus 
offering  co-operation  with  the  states,  the  Federal  authorities 
are  carrying  out  the  evident  intent  of  the  Federal  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  were  less 
mindful  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  working  with  the 
Federal  Government  or  with  other  states,  and  I  think  one  of 
the  principal  functions  of  the  standing  committee  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  report  will  be  to  devise  and  put  in  operation 
feasible  methods  of  co-operation  between  the  several  states. 
But  let  me  say  that  any  co-operation,  whether  between  states 
and  states  or  between  states  and  nation,  must,  unless  it  is  to 
fail  of  its  purpose,  be  real  and  in  good  faith.  Action  on  in¬ 
formation  from  any  other  state  or  from  or  by  Federal  authori¬ 
ties,  must  be  prompt;  local  friendships  or  predilections  must 
not  be  allowed  play;  if  for  any  reason  any  official  deems  it 
inadvisable  to  take  action  on  the  report  of  a  brother  official, 
common  courtesy  demands  that  the  reporting  official  be  in¬ 
formed  of  such  action  and  the  reason  therefor.  With  such 
square  dealing,  co-operation  will  catch  the  deliberate  offender 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  with  the  results 
incident  to  such  position ;  without  it,  co-operation  will  resolve 
itself  into  the  iridescent  fabric  of  a  dream,  and  the  efforts 
of  food  and  drug  officials  will  once  more  resemble  those  of 
little  boys  catching  butterflies;  each  chasing  his  own  particular 
insect  with,  too  often,  the  result  that  the  whole  swarm 
escapes. 


Mr.  Woods,  of  Maine:  I  wish  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
of  this  Association  to  the  committee  who  have  with  so  much 
pains  and  with  so  much  of  taking  up  of  their  time  made 
this  investigation  in  this  very  valuable  report. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Tennessee:  I  second  the  motion.  I  wish 
to  make  it  just  as  strong  as  I  possibly  can. 

The  President:  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  manifest 
by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Crumbine,  of  Kansas:  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I 
desire  to  thank  the  Association  for  their  expression  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  President :  The  chair  takes  the  liberty  of  making  a 
suggestion.  Would  it  not  be  wise  if  that  report,  or  certain 
portions  of  it,  were  in  print  and  put  into  the  hands  of  state 
officials,  so  that  they  may  study  it  up  for  themselves? 

A  Delegate:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  be  instructed  to  have  five  hundred  copies  of  the  report,  or 
such  portions  of  the  report  as  may  be  necessary,  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  is  so  instructed. 

Potter,  of  Connecticut:  Your  committee  on  credentials 
are  ready  to  report  if  this  is  the  proper  time. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDEN¬ 
TIALS. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Credentials,  herewith  present  our 
report  as  to  the  states  entitled  to  membership  in  this  con¬ 
vention,  that  have  reported  up  to  the  present  date,  and 
recommend  that  the  following  states  be  permitted  voice  and 
vote  in  this  convention  : 

Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida.  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Utah,  Washington.  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming,  as  l)eing  represented  l)y  delegates  who  are 
e.x-officio  members  and  entitled  to  representation,  and  we 
further  desire  to  report  that  as  delegates  from  other  states 
present  themselves  that  we  will  l)e  pleased  to  pass  upon  their 
credentials. 

Hubert  F.  Potter, 

James  Foust, 

R.  B.  Fitz  Raxdolph. 
Committee  on  Credentials. 


Mr.  Ross,  of  Florida :  The  representative  from  Georgia 
arrived  this  morning. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  report- 
What  shall  we  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Maine :  I  move  that  the  report  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

A  Delegate  :  I  move  that  the  report  be  amended  so  as  to 
include  Georgia,  North  Dakota,  New  Hampshire  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  states  are  represented  here  and  not  reported  by 
the  committee. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  Motion  car¬ 
ried.  The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  include  all  states  that 
are  properly  represented  here. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  laid  down  by  the  program 
seems  to  be  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary :  I  have  included  the  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  with  that  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  if  there  is  no 
objection  I  will  read  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  President:  There  being  no  objection  the  request  is 
■granted.  The  next  is  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  SEC¬ 
RETARY  FOR  1911. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  New  Orleans  on  December  2,  1910,  the  Chair¬ 
man  called  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
following  members  were  present : 

George  L.  Flanders,  Chairman. 

Charles  D.  Woods. 

Wm.  P.  Cutler. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Secretary. 

There  l)eing  a  quorum  present,  the  Chairman  announced  the 
oliject  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  consider  the  publishing 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  The  proceedings  of 
the  meetings  of  1908  and  1909  for  the  lack  of  funds  have  not 
been  published.  The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose 
reported  that  the,  lowest  bid  obtained  by  them  to  do  the 
work  was  much  above  the  means  of  the  Association. 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  accepted  a  proposition  from 
H.  B.  Meyers  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  publish  200  copies  in 
paper  bindings  of  the  complete  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  1910,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $200.  The 
publishers  stated  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  for  that 
amount  except  that  they  expected  to  publish  the  complete 
proceedings  in  the  American  Food  Journal,  and  could  use 
the  same  type  for  publishing  the  prooceedings  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Committee  reserved  the  right  to  edit  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Woods  was  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  edit  the  proceedings,  which 
he  did  before  same  were  sent  to  the  publishers. 

The  Committee  instructed  the  Secretary  to  send  two  copies 
of  the  published  proceedings  of  the  1910  annual  meeting  to 
the  officials  of  each  state  that  had  paid  its  annual  dues  to 
the  Association,  and  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  the  remaining 
copies  to  the  public  at  $1.00  each. 

As  there  was  no  time  during  the  meeting  at  which  the 
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members  of  the  Association  could  visit  the  Rice  and  Sugar 
Exchange  of  New  Orleans  in  a  body  without  materially  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  work  of  the  regular  program,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  instructed  the  Secretary  to  write  the  Exchange  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  their  kind  invitation  and  to  express  the  regrets 
of  the  Association  at  not  being  able  to  accept  the  same. 

The  Committee  instructed  the  Secretary  to  send  copies  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  in  regard  to  the 
late  Mr.  A.  C.  Bird,  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Albert  E.  Leach, 
of  Colorado,  to  their  families. 

The  Committee  adjourned  and  its  other  work  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  correspondence. 

The  Secretary  carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  from  Mrs.  Bird  received  the  following  letter; 

Mr.  Dear  Mr.  Allen — With  gratitude  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  through  j'ou  to  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  the  res¬ 
olution  of  respect  and  sympathy  in  regard  to  my 
late  husband.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  and  to  my 
sons  to  know  that  the  sincere  earnest  efforts  of  Mr. 

Bird  in  behalf  of  pure  food  are  not  undervalued. 

V ery  sincerely, 

Mrs.  a.  C.  Bird, 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Health 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  following 
states  registered  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1910 :  Alabama, 
California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  loAva,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dako¬ 
ta,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  above  named  states,  etc.,  for  1909 
were  all  paid,  except  Alabama,  which  only  became  a  member 
at  the  1910  meeting.  The  annual  dues  of  the  following  states, 
etc.,  for  1910  have  been  paid,  and  the  same  are  entitled  under 
the  amended  by-laws  to  vote  in  the  Association  :  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Maine,  Oregon,  California,  Illinois,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah,  North  Dakota,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Mis¬ 
souri,  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
Virginia,  Nevada,  Kentucky,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Texas,  Florida,  Food  Department  of  Colorado, 
New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire. 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  officials  of  all  states  whose  dues 
for  1910  have  not  been  paid. 

The  Secretary  on  instructions  from  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  sent  two  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  to  the  officers  of  each  state,  has  sold  four  copies  and 
has  about  100  copies  left. 

The  program  was  prepared  by  the  President  and  sent  out 
by  the  Secretary  about  July  15th. 

x\t  the  direction  of  the  President  and  two  other  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretary  has  engaged  a 
reporter  to  take  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  and  provide 
copy  of  same  to  the  Association,  at  a  cost  of  $125.00. 

Respectfully  suinnitted, 

W.  M.  Allen, 

Secretary. 


The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  What  will  you  do  with  it? 

A  Delegate ;  I  move  that  the  report  be  received. 

.A.  Delegate ;  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye. '  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried.  The  report  is 
adopted  as  made  by  the  Secretary. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Duluth,  Minn,  August  21,  1911. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments. 

Gentlemen ;  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  my  Report  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 


Dairy  Departments,  from  November  29,  1910,  to  August  21, 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  29,  1910 . $317.31 

Dues — 

Kansas  (1909) .  10.00 

North  Carolina  (1910) .  10.00 

Tennessee  (1910) .  10.00 

Maine  (1910) .  10.00 

Oregon  (1910) .  10.00 

California  (1910) .  10.00 

Illinois  (1910) .  10.00 

Washington  (1910) .  10.00 

Nebraska  (1910) .  10.00 

Wyoming  (1910) .  10.00 

Utah  riOlO) .  10.00 

North  Dakota  (1910) .  10.00 

New  Jersey  (1910) .  10.00 

Connecticut  (1910) .  10.00 

Wisconsin  (1910) .  10.00 

Oklahoma  (1910) .  10.00 

Missouri  (1910) .  10.00 

District  of  Columbia  (1910) .  10.00 

Michigan  (1910) .  10.00 

Louisiana  (1910) .  10.00 

Minnesota  (1910) .  10.00 

Virginia  (1910) .  10.00 

Nevada  (1910) .  10.00 

Pennsylvania  (1910) .  10.00 

Kentucky  (1910) .  10.00 

Texas  (1910) .  10.00 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (1910- 
1911)  .  20.00 

Copies  of  Report — 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company  (2  copies) .  2.00 

R.  E.  Tomlinson  (1  copy) .  1.00 

H.  L.  Harris  (1  copy) .  1.00 


Total  receipts  . $601.31 

EXPENDITURES. 

Mrs.  Mattie  E.  Loomis,  Lansing,  Mich. — 


Reporting  and  transcribing  proceedings  of  Annual 
(Convention  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  29-30  and 

Dec.  1-2,  1910,  427  pages . $125.00 

Hon  George  L.  Flanders,  Albany,  New  York — 

Printing  500  copies  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws 

of  the  Association .  5.00 

E.  M.  Uzzell  &  Company,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina — 

Printing  800  programs . $  5.00 

Printing  400  typewriter  circulars .  3.00 

Printing  300  registration  cards .  2.00 

Printing  200  ruled  letter  heads,  1,800  unruled 

letter  heads .  12.50 

Printing  1,000  envelopes .  3.50 

Express  charges  on  letter  heads  and  envelopes  2.04 


-  28.04 

Western  Newspaper  Lhiion,  Chicago,  Ill. — 

200  copies  14th  Annual  Report  (200  pages  and 

cover)  .  200.00 

H.  H.  Kracke,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Expressage  on  proceedings  from  Dr.  E.  F. 

Ladd,  North  Dakota  to  New  York . $  .60 

Expressage  on  proceedings  1908  and  1909 

from  New  York  to  New  Orleans .  1.10 

-  1.70 

W.  M.  Allen,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina — 

Postage  stamps . $10.00 


Expressage  on  reports  for  1908  and  1909  and 
other  matter  from  New  Orleans  to  Raleigh  1.25 
Expressage  on  200  volumes  of  proceedings  of 
New  Orleans  meeting,  from  Chicago  to 


Raleigh  . .  6.30 

Telegram  from  Dr.  Cook,  while  member  of 
Executive  Committee,  South  Dakota  to 

Raleigh  . 85 

-  18.40 

Total  expenditures . $378.14 

RECAPITUL.VTION. 

Total  receipts  . $601.31 

Total  expenditures  .  378.14 


Balance  on  hand  . $223.17 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Foust, 


Treasurer. 
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Hr.  Emery,  of  Wisconsin:  1  want  to  inquire  whether  this 
report  shows  if  this  Association  has  received  the  two  hundred 
dollars  from  i\lr.  Heyers,  which  has  been  owing  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  long  time. 


WONT  BE.  Hf^PPY 

till  HE-  gets  it 

Mr.  Foust  (while  reading  the  report)  :  We  will  come  to 
that  after  a  while. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer. 

A  Delegate :  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion 
is  '’^rried. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  committees  gen¬ 
erally.  If  there  are  any  they  will  be  received.  I  here  not 


PROF.  ALFRED  N.  COOK, 

Food  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist  of  South  Dakota. 


being  any,  we  will  open  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  busi¬ 
ness.  Is  there  any  to  be  brought  before  the  Association? 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  a  paper  by  Hon.  J.  S. 
Abbot,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Denton,  Texas. 


He  is  not  here.  He  hasn't  sent  any  paper,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  receiving  word  from  Mr.  Abbot  that  he  will  be 
here.  Dr.  Cook  is  here.  He  was  to  open  the  discussion,  and 
if  Dr.  Cook  can  discuss  a  paper  that  has  not  been  read  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Cook,  of  South  Dakota :  I  would  rather  not  be  called 
upon.  1  beg  to  be  excused. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  two  o’clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is 
carried  and  the  convention  stands  adjourned  until  two  o’clock 
this  afternoon. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1911. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O’clock. 

The  President :  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  you  will 
please  come  to  order.  The  first  subject  on  the  program  this 
afternoon  is  the  "Uniformity  Betw'een  the  Weight  and  Meas¬ 
ure  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Law  and  the  Weight  Provi- 


HON.  WILLARD  HANSEN, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Utah. 


sions  of  the  State  Laws,’'  by  Dr.  Plerman  Harms,  State  Chem¬ 
ist,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  assigning  this  subject  it  was  first 
assigned  to  a  gentleman  who  accepted  the  subject,  but  later 
on  wrote  me  that  he  could  not  come.  I  had  assigned  the 
opening  of  the  discussion  to  Mr.  Hanson,  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who  found  that 
he  couldn’t  be  here.  I  asked  Dr.  Harms  to  write  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  so  that  we  could  place  it  on  the  program,  but  It 
was  such  a  very  short  time,  and  although  Mr.  Harms  is 
here,  he  is  not  prepared  on  the  subject.  It  is  in  your  hands 
to  discuss,  otherwise  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  question. 

If  there  is  no  discussion,  we  will  proceed  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  next  paper  being  on  the  subject,  “Composition  of 
Evaporated  Milk,”  by  Dr.  Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

COMPOSITION  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK. 

By  Julius  Hortvet. 

Alilk,  reduced  in  volume,  or  condensed,  by  the  evaporation 
of  a  portion  of  its  water,  has  for  a  score  or  more  of  j’ears 
past  mantained  a  growing  importance  as  a  commercial  article 
of  food.  Some  conception  of  the  value  of  this  commodity 
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may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  Census 
Reports  of  1905,  there  is  given  an  aggregate  approximating 
700,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  milk  received  at  the  condensing 
factories,  and  that  conservative  estimates  made  hy  persons 
well-acquainted  with  the  industry  indicate  an  increase  during 
the  five  years  following  to  something  like  2,000,000,000 
pounds. 

1  he  condensed  milk  industry  is  fast  assuming  an  important 
role  in  the  progress  of  dairying  and  its  allied  activities  and  is 
today  a  conspicuous  factor  in  the  economic  welfare  not  only 
of  our  rural  communities  hut  also  of  our  growing  urban  popu¬ 
lations  as  well.  The  increased  consumption  of  evaporated 
and  condensed  milks  is  due  not  only  to  climatic  and  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions,  to  such  demands  as  e.xist  in  lumber  and 
mining  camps,  on  ocean  liners,  and  in  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  world,  hut  our  home  markets  have  shown  a  surprisingly 
growing  demand  for  this  commodity,  and  there  is  in  this 
department  of  activity  a  hopeful  promise  of  a  solution  of  the 
difficult  and  stupendous  proljlem  of  the  milk  suppl}'  in  our 
largest  centers  of  population.  Immense  quantities  of  these 
products  go  in  barrels  and  in  large  cans  to  confectioners,  bakers 
and  ice  cream  manufacturers,  and  there  is  an  extensive 


PROF.  HERMAN  HARMS, 

State  Chemist  of  Utah. 

traffic  in  many  localities  carried  on  directly  from  the  conden- 
sories  to  the  consumers.  Condensed  milk  has  acquired  an 
important  role  in  the  hospital  service  and  in  the  feeding  of 
infants  and  young  children  and  invalids;  and  in  its  ordinary 
household  uses  it  has  become  a  valuable  dietary  article,  in 
dilute  form,  as  a  substitute  for  fresh  milk  and  cream  or  along 
with  such  beverages  as  tea  and  coffee,  and  it  is  useful  as  a 
general  adjunct  in  cooking. 

It  has  therefore  become  exceedingly  important  that  the 
essential  ingredients  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milks  be 
so  adjusted  and  regulated  as  to  best  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  these  products  are  intended.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
the  consumer  know  exactly  what  sort  of  product  is  supplied 
and  what  results  are  to  be  expected  after  an  examination  of 
labels  or  the  directions  given  by  manufacturers.  The  welfare 
of  the  consuming  public,  conjointly  with  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers,  demands  a  two-fold  control  of  the  milk- 
condensing  industry — in  respect,  first,  to  the  maintenance  of 
uniform  standards  of  quality  and  composition  and,  second, 
with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  or  unwholesome 
ingredients  or  adulterants.  Obviously,  these  ends  are  un¬ 
attainable  without  a  thorough  knowledge,  scientific,  technical 
and  commercial,  concerning  all  stages  of  manufacture  and 
distribution,  beginning,  in  fact,  with  the  production  of  the 
“raw  material,”  the  fresh  milk  received  from  the  farms,  and 
ending  with  the  final  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  delivery 
or  sale  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer.  On  the  one 
hand,  to  protect  the  consumer  from  the  frauds  incident  to 
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debasements  and  adulterations,  from  misbranding  and  unfair 
representations,  on  the  other  hand,  to  protect  the  producer, 
the  manufacturer,  from  unfair  competition  and  discrimination, 
and  to  enable  him  to  successfully  conduct  his  industry  without 
the  temptation  to  resort  to  unbecoming  or  unbusinesslike 
practices — these  are  the  two- fold  purposes  of  any  course  of 
procedure  in  food  control,  in  reference  to  evaporated  or  con¬ 
densed  milks  is  in  reference  to  any  other  class  of  products. 

Under  the  general  term  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  we 
have  come  to  recognize  a  variety  of  products  derived  from 
the  milk  received  from  the  dairies  and  farms.  In  point  of 
priority  comes  the  article  now  designated  as  sweetened  con¬ 
densed  milk,  milk  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  water 
has  been  evaporated  and  to  which  sugar  has  been  added,  con¬ 
densed  usually  at  the  ratio  of  about  two  and  three-quarters 
pounds  of  fresh  milk  to  one  pound  of  product,  without  ster¬ 
ilization,  and  preserved  by  tbe  aid  of  low  concentration  and 
the  agency  of  sugar  syrup  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 

Of  a  similar  character  are  a  number  of  products  sold  in 
cans  or  in  bulk,  made  not  only  from  whole  milk  but  also 
from  skimmed-milk  or  partly  skimmed  milk,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  according  to  special  uses  or  the  spec- 
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State  Chemist  of  Minnesota. 


ifications  of  buyers,  and  which  contain,  as  a  rule,  high  per¬ 
centages  of  milk  solids  together  with  low  percentages  of  fat. 
In  a  condensed  milk  of  this  class,  where  sterilization  is  not 
resorted  to,  the  conditions  of  manufacture  are  comparativelv 
simple,  there  is  little  anxiety  regarding  standards  of  compo¬ 
sition,  and  the  article  is  marketed  for  what  it  is  and  sold  for 
what  it  is  worth.  In  all  discussions  regarding  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  evaporated  or  condensed  milks,  these  products  do  not 
figure  prominently,  and  the  decision  of  questions  re.garding 
their  composition  rests  largely  on  what  shall  be  agreed  upon 
as  the  proper  standard  for  the  product  now  known  commer¬ 
cially  as  evaporated  milk.  Evaporated  milk  is  a  sterilized  un¬ 
sweetened  condensed  milk,  sold  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 
It  is  the  only  form  of  condensed  milk  which  is  sterilized  by 
heat  and  is  manufactured  with  the  intention  that  it  shall 
keep  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  sterilization  is  effected  by 
means  of  steam  under  pressure,  at  temperatures  above  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  varying  from  about  225  to  250  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  The  evaporation  is  carried  out  in  the  so-called 
milk  condensing  pan,  and  the  milk  condensed  at  the  ratio 
of  about  two  to  two  and  one-half  parts  of  fresh  milk  to  one 
part  of  the  finished  product.  Mechanical  shaking  is  com¬ 
monly  resorted  to  in  order  to  break  down  any  coagulated 
casein  or  curd  and  thus  put  the  semi-liquid  mass  in  a  smooth 
marketable  condition. 

Obviously,  the  manufacture  of  a  sterilized,  unsweetened 
evaporated  milk  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Fresh 
milk  itself,  the  raw  material,  so  to  speak,  of  the  condensories. 
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is  not  a  perfect  or  a  uniform  product,  and  its  properties  are 
by  no  means  all  fully  understood.  There  are  difficult  details 
of  technique  which  are  daily  encountered  by  the  man  at  the 
condensing  pan,  there  are  problems  of  control  which  have  not 
yet  advanced  to  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  th^re  are  certain 
obscure  conditions  with  which  only  experience  can  compete. 
These  matters  can  not  be  handled  here  in  detail,  they  are 
subjects  primarily  suitable  for  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  some¬ 
what  important  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  general  limita¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  under  which  evaporated  milk  is  manu¬ 
factured.  To  look  at  these  details  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
manufacturers  can  result  in  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  effective  means  of  arriving  at  a  clearer 
understanding  regarding  many  questions  that  cannot  be  set¬ 
tled  merely  by  a  study  of  finished  products  as  purchased  on 
the  open  markets.  Going  back  to  the  original  material,  the 
fresh  milk  delivered  from  the  farms,  the  manufacturer  is 
confronted  with  numerous  difficulties,  prominent  among  which 
are  various  conditions  which  are  generally  known  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  composition  and  properties  of  milk  and  its  be¬ 
havior  under  the  heat  of  sterilization  and  the  process  of  con¬ 
centration.  Briefly  stated,  among  the  chief  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  are  breed  and  physiological  condition  among  herds,  the 
kind,  condition  and  amount  of  feeds,  care  of  cows  and  varia¬ 
tions  in  composition  of  milks  incident  to  different  periods  of 
lactation,  methods  of  handling  milk  on  the  part  of  producers 
before  delivery  at  the  condensories,  local  and  seasonal 
changes ;  and,  prominent  among  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  man  at  the  condensing  pan,  the  almost  inevitable 
changes  in  acidity  traceable  not  only  to  one  or  more  of  the 
conditions  enumerated  but  incident  to  the  very  process  of  con¬ 
densation  itself.  The  high  sterilizing  temperature  necessarily 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  unsweetened  evaporated  milk 
affects  different  products  in  various  ways,  owing  to  variations 
in  properties  over  which  the  operator  has  little  or  no  control. 
The  general  effect  is  the  well-known  tendency  to  cause  in  the 
finished  product  a  coagulation  of  the  caseous  ingredients — a 
condition  rendered  more  serious  the  higher  the  temperature 
and  the  longer  the  process  of  sterilization.  Absolute  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  obviously  indispensable,  and  the  problem  is  to  so 
modify  and  regulate  the  process  and  so  adjust  the  degree  of 
concentration  as  to  obtain  under  given  conditions  a  smooth 
marketable  product,  a  product  free  at  least  from  certain 
serious  defects  commonly  known  to  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  alike.  Chief  among  these  defects  which  render  an 
evaporated  milk  unsalable  are,  first,  fermentation,  which  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  insufficient  sterilization  and  is  usually 
associated  with  an  unwholesome  condition  ;  second,  a  curdy  or 
“flaky”  condition,  which  mechanical  treatment  has  failed  to 
overcome,  a  condition  at  least  unattractive  if  not  positively 
indicative  of  an  unpalatable  article;  third,  a  defect  described 
as  “separated”  or  “churned,”  the  chief  cause  of  which  is 
recognized  among  the  condensers  to  be  insufficient  concen¬ 
tration.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  production  of  a  properly 
evaporated  milk  must  be  carried  out  within  such  a  range  of 
concentration  as  will,  on  the  one  hand,  avoid  the  formation 
of  a  curdy  condition  and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  prevent 
separation  during  transportation  and  marketing.  In  brief, 
the  limits  of  concentration  are  comparatively  narrow,  and 
the  successful  manufacture  of  a  marketable  product  involves 
a  careful  adjustment  of  the  concentration  from  day  to  day, 
in  accordance  with  the  observed  composition  and  properties 
of  the  milk  received  from  the  farms. 

Irrespective  of  standards  of  composition,  perhaps  in  total 
ignorance  of  chemical  values,  the  manufacturer  is  neverthe¬ 
less  well  aware  of  two  important  facts — a  too  thin  product 
causes  a  separation  of  the  fat,  a  too  thick  product  causes  a 
curdy  or  so-called  flaky  condition,  and  neither  product  is 
marketable.  These  unfavorable  conditions  must,  as  a  primary 
commercial  requisite,  be  avoided,  and  to  that  end  follows  a 
careful  attention  to  the  problems  which  have  been  enumerated, 
beginning  with  the  care  of  the  cow,  followed  with  the  care  of 
the  milk  until  it  arrives  at  the  condensory,  and  ending  with 
the  finished  article  ready  for  delivery  to  the  consumer. 

So  much  for  the  side  of  the  manufacturers,  briefly,  perhaps 
inadequately,  stated,  but  stated  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
basis  on  which  may  be  discussed  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  so  much  with  the  question  of 
adulteration — that  matter  can  be  considered  as  incidental  to 
the  larger  question  regarding  the  composition  of  a  properly 
prepared  unsweetened  evaporated  milk.  The  interest  of  the 
consumer  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  interest  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer — that  the  product  be  a  pure  fresh  milk,  condensed  to  a 
proper  consistenc3\  palatable  and  wholesome ;  in  fact,  that 
the  article  be  what  it  is  purported  to  be,  nothing  else  than 
pure  milk  as  delivered  from  the  farms  and  condensed  so  as 


to  be  marketed  and  used  under  conditions  for  which  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  intended.  But,  as  a  check  on  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  consumer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  all  reasonable  considerations  demand  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  practical  standards  of  composition  as  will,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  sound  and  intelligible  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  impose  upon  the  manufacturer  impossible  con¬ 
ditions.  Clearl}’,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  standards 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  but  arbitrarj-  standards 
may  be  valuable  aids  in  efforts  at  food  control  and  need  not 
involve  any  features  which  are  either  unreasonable  or  impos¬ 
sible. 

If  an  evaporated  milk  is  a  product  of  fresh  cow’s  milk,  it 
should  be  fairly  practicable  by  chemical  analysis  to  confirm 
this  fact  regarding  its  origin,  that  is  to  say,  the  percentages 
of  certain  prominent  constituents,  say  fat  and  total  solids, 
should  be  such  as  would  be  anticipated  under  recognized  cus¬ 
tomary  variations,  in  respect  both  to  the  composition  of  pure 
milk  and  the  customary  methods  of  concentration.  It  should 
be  possible,  for  example,  to  establish  a  minimum  standard 
for  butter-fat  which  under  customary  conditions  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  condensing  a  low-test  milk,  a  milk  testing  say  3.25 
per  cent  of  fat,  to  a  marketable  condition;  such  a  minimum 
standard  for  total  solids  that  will  not  impose  insuperable 
demands  on  condensers  receiving  milk  of  relatively  high'  fat 
in  solids;  or  such  a  standard  that  will  not  put  in  the  way  of 
the  operator  the  temptation  to  add  during  the  evaporation 
process  a  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  solids  which  may  happen  to  be  low  in  proportion 
to  fat. 

The  28  per  cent  minimum  standard  for  total  solids  estab¬ 
lished  some  years  ago  by  the  committee  on  food  standards  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  has  for 
some  time  been  regarded  as  manifestly  unattainable  under  all 
normal  conditions.  The  ratio  standard  which  specified  that 
the  fat  be  not  less  than  27.5  per  cent  of  the  total  solids,  was 
derived  from  the  standard  for  whole  milk  which  required  a 
minimum  of  3.25  per  cent  for  butterfat  and  8.5  per  cent  for 
non-fatty  solids.  Fundamentally  we  deplore  the  tendency  in 
recent  years  toward  the  lowering  of  standards  for  whole 
milk.  The  Holstein  argument  has,  we  suspect,  gained  an 
undue  prestige  and  has  been  advanced  by  the  advocates  of 
low  standards  to  an  undue  advantage.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
we  are  not  here  concerned  primarily  with  arguments  for  or 
against  the  lowering  of  standards  for  marketable  milk.  A 
different  aspect  of  the  case  arises  in  considering  standards  for 
evaporated  milk.  The  question  resolves  itself  not  so  much 
into  what  may  be  the  lowest  tests  on  individual  cows  of  this 
or  that  particular  breed,  as  what,  in  point  of  fact,  every  man- 
ufacturer_  knows  to  be  the  range  of  tests  for  milk  delivered 
from  entire  herds.  Statements  from  a  number  of  reliable 
sources  are  confirmatory  as  to  the  general  fact  that  a  mixed 
milk  supply  from  herds,  year  in  and  year  out,  will  show  tests 
averaging  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  4  to  4.5  per  cent  of 
butterfat. 

There  is  no  serious  controversy  regarding  the  minimum 
standard  for  a  sweetened  condensed  milk;  the  fixing  of  a 
suitable  standard  for  this  product  has  not  been  hampered  by 
the  prevailing  low  standards  for  whole  milk.  An  8  per  cent 
fat  standard  is  not  considered  unreasonable  and  conforms 
with  well-established  ideas  and  usages  among  manufacturers. 
In  reference  to  unsweetened  evaporated  milk  also,  it  might  be 
comparatively  a  simple  matter  to  reach  an  agreement  satis¬ 
factory  to  all,  consumers  and  producers  alike,  if  the  whole 
question  involved  only  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  standard  for 
fat ;  but  there  are  reasons  which  do  not  favor  a  single  stand¬ 
ard  for  a  product  such  as  evaporated  milk.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  consumer,  this  product  must  be  regarded  prim¬ 
arily  as  an  article  of  food  such  as  is  expected  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  concentration  of  whole  milk ;  in  other  words,  a 
substitute  for  whole  milk  when  properly  diluted  with  water. 
Stated  in  round  numbers,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  for 
example,  to  foist  upon  the  consumer  only  1C  per  cent  of  non¬ 
fatty  solids  in  a  high  fat-test  milk  as  against  20  per  cent  in  a 
“thin  milk,”  both  evaporated  to  a  fat  content  of  8  per  cent — 
or  total  solids  respectively  of  24  as  against  28  per  cent.  In 
the  manufacture  of  an  evaporated  milk  the  prime  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  concentration  of  the  solid  matter — the  food 
material — by  reduction  of  water  content ;  hence  the  proper 
interpretation  of  value,  food  value  correctly  expressed,  must 
be  based  on  the  total  solids,  not  on  the  fat  content  chiefly. 

A  single  standard,  a  standard  for  fat  only,  would  further¬ 
more  tend  to  operate  against  uniformity  in  quality  of  product 
throughout  the  year  in  most  localities,  encouraging  lower 
total  solids  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Objections  would  arise 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  also ;  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  manufacturer  handling  a  thin  grade  of  milk. 
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compelling  the  concentration  of  say  230  to  240  pounds  of  fresh 
milk  to  produce  100  pounds  of  finished  product,  as  against  only 
180  to  190  pounds  which  might  be  all  that  would  be  required 
of  the  manufacturer  operating  chiefly  with  a  milk  of  richer 
quality.  As  expressed  by  a  correspondent,  “with  the  appre¬ 
ciation  that  farmers  now  have  of  the  value  of  skimmed  milk, 
very  rich  milk  would  soon  become  the  fashion;”  and  the  same 
correspondent  writes :  “The  single  fat  standard  is  attractive, 
because  of  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  application,  but  I  became 
convinced,  from  my  own  independent  studies,  that  it  was  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.” 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  protection  of  the  consumer  against  inferior  prod¬ 
ucts,  manufacturers  and  food  law  officials  alike,  appears  to 
demand  a  specific  standard  for  total  solids  as  well  as  for  fat 
in  evaporated  milk.  There  are  arguments  favoring  a  very 
material  lowering  of  the  standard  for  total  solids.  These 
arguments  appear  to  come  from  two  sources  mainly — first, 
from  operators  who  evidently  have  had  a  limited  experience 
in  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  condensing  in¬ 
dustry;  second,  from  certain  localities  which  claim  to  produce 
milk  testing  very  high  in  content  of  butter  fat.  Regarding  the 
first  class  of  advocates  favoring  a  low  standard  it  has  been 
asserted  that  difficulties  attending  the  evaporation  of  milk  of 
varying  composition  and  properties  to  a  required  standard  and 
to  a  salable  condition  have  been  somewdiat  exaggerated,  that 
many  of  these  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  by  experience, 
and  that  all  may  be  solved  by  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  condensing  industry;  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  enforcement  of  high  standards 
of  purity  in  food  stuffs  has  already  brought  about  a  solution 
of  many  manufacturing  problems  that  might  even  to  this  day 
have  remained  unsolved.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to 
note  the  following  statement  from  a  well-known  manager  of 
a  condensing  plant  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  middle  west: 
“Some  manufacturers  are  of  opinion  that  milk  containing  a 
high  per  cent  of  butter  fat  does  not  permit  as  high  a  degree 
of  condensation  as  milk  of  a  lower  degree.  However,  we  do 
not  agree  with  them,  but  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  trac- 
tability  of  milk  depends  entirely  on  two  things,  namely,  the 
acidity  contained  therein  and  the  condition  of  its  protein.  We 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  this  fact  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction  by  diligent  research  of  the  literature  on  milk  and  a 
number  of  exact  tests  of  our  own.”  Regarding  the  argument 
based  on  the  claim  that  certain  localities,  notably  in  the  states 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  produce  milk  of  exceptionally  high  fat,  it 
may  be  stated  in  all  fairness  that  such  a  claim  appears  to  be 
inadequately  supported.  There  are  conflicting  reports  from 
different  laboratories  which  have  made  analyses  of  the  milks 
in  question ;  also  published  analyses  of  evaporated  milks  rnan- 
ufactured  in  states  of  the  Pacific  Coast  do  not  invariably  indi¬ 
cate  products  derived  from  milks  containing  abnormally  high 
content  of  fat  in  total  solids,  not  to  mention  the  further  fact 
that  there  are  among  the  analytical  results  occasional  evidences 
pointing  to  a  disposition  to  manufacture  a  product  of  low 
concentration,  a  product  not  only  low  in  total  solids  but  also 
low  in  respect  to  butter  fat.  If  it  so  happens  to  be  the  fact 
that  milk  produced  in  certain  localities  is  abnormally  high  in 
content  of  butter  fat,  may  not  the  consumer  be.  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  obtaining  an  article  resulting  from  such  milk  con¬ 
densed  at  least  at  the  ratio  of  something  like  two  parts  of 
fresh  milk  to  one  part  of  the  finished  product?  May  it  not 
be  the  fact  that  breed  not  geographical  locality  is  after  all  the 
real  determining  factor?  May  not  as  rich  factory-milk  be 
found  in  a  Jersey  locality  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  in  any 
locality  on  the  Pacific  Coast?  These  questions  are  raised,  not 
so  much  in  the  way  of  an  attempt  at  argumentative  effect,  as 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  directing  attention  to  them  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  viewing  this  subject  _on_  all 
sides.  We  are  open  to  conviction,  but  so  far  investigations 
have  failed  to  sustain  the  claim  that  any  particular  geographic 
locality  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  milk  exceptional- 
Iv  rich  in  butter  fat.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion  on 
tlie  part  of  persons  whose  opinions  can  not  be  disregarded 
favors  a  lowering  of  the  standard  for  total  solids  in  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  The  heretofore  prevailing  minimum  standard  of 
28  per  cent  is  regarded  as  impractical — too  high,  in  fact,^  for 
the  production  of  a  marketable  article  under  certain  conditions. 
Chief  among  these  conditions  is  the  high  sterilizing  tempera¬ 
ture  required  in  the  manufacture  of  a  highlv  concentrated 
unsweetened  evaporated  milk  and  of  corresponding  importance 
are  the  composition  and  properties  of  milk,  as  modified  by 
such  factors  as  bread,  feeding  and  periods  of  lactation,  and 
the  care  of  the  milk  before  delivery  at  the  factory.  Mpy 
advocate  a  raising  of  the  standard  for  fat,  the  majority  placing 
the  minimum  at  8  per  cent;  a  correspondina:  number  would 
place  the  minimum  per  cent  of  solids  at  26.  Just  how  to 


coordinate  these  two  limits  has  been  a  somewhat  perplexing 
problem.  There  appear  to  be  two  alternatives — the  one  to 
retain  the  old  ratio  method  establishing  fixed  minimum  per¬ 
centages  of  fat  in  total  solids ;  the  other  some  such  plan 
as  that  recently  announced  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No. 
131,  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion.  The  argument  against  the  ratio  method  of  fixing  the 
standard  for  tat  is  two-fold — first,  it  imposes  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturer  handling  low  test  milk,  a  condition  which  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  unfair  in  some  instances,  requiring  excessively  high 
condensation  in  order  to  attain  to  the  calculated  percentage  of 
fat;  second,  and  closely  involved  with  the  first,  is  the  fact 
that  several  states  have  adopted  a  very  low  fat  standard  for 
whole  milk,  as  low  as  3  per  cent.  The  new  Federal  standard 
requires  that  evaporated  milk  “should  contain  such  per¬ 
centages  of  total  solids  and  of  fat  that  the  sum  of  the  two 
shall  be  not  less  than  34.3  and  the  percentage  of  fat  shall  be 
hot  less  than  7.8  per  cent;”  and  it  is  stated  further:  “This 
allows  a  small  reduction  in  total  solids  with  increasing  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  milk  in  fat.”  According  to  this  standard  there 
is  recognized  an  inverse  relationship  between  total  solids  and 
fat,  that  is  to  say,  with  increased  richness  in  the  milk  to  be 
evaporated  the  concentration  need  not  be  carried  out  to  the 
same  extent  as  would  be  required  under  the  old  standard ;  an 
increase  in  fat  content;  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  milk 
to  be  evaporated,  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  in  content  of  total  solids,  a  relationship  which  con¬ 
forms  more  with  actual  conditions.  Furthermore,  this  stand¬ 
ard  anticipates  that  evaporated  milk  shall  be  made  from  milk 
richer  in  fat  than  the  old  standard  requires ;  recognizing,  in 
fact,  that  milk  delivered  to  the  condensers  ranges  in  fat  con¬ 
tent  higher  than  3  or  3.25  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  that  low  test  milk  shall  be  condensed  to  a  degree  suffi¬ 
cient  to  attain  a  standard  of  at  least  7.8  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 
With  reference  to  a  product  made  from  rich  milk,  milk  test¬ 
ing  high  in  fat,  the  tendency  appears  to  be  to  lower  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  total  solids  to  a  point  that  we  are  not  inclined  to 
approve ;  in  fact,  there  appears  to  be  permitted  considerably 
more  than  “a  small  reduction  in  total  solids,”  although  within 
the  comparatively  narrow  range  of  values  that  would  occur 
in  condensing  above  the  standard  for  fat  there  would  seldom 
if  ever  occur  an  instance  in  which  total  solids  would  fall 
appreciably  below  25  per  cent.  Total  solids,  in  fact,  would 
remain  practically  constant  over  a  range  in  fat  content  varying 
from  7.8  to  8.3  per  cent,  the  total  variation  for  either  fat  or 
solids  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  There  appear 
to  be  decided  preferences  for  the  new  standard  as  against  the 
old,  although  to  some  minds  the  standard  for  solids  seems 
to  be  in  a  measure  sacrificed.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  solve  the  difficulties  which  have  confronted  us  in  the  past, 
and  although  a  final  solution  of  all  important  questions  may 
not  be  clearly  in  sight,  the  new  standard  appears  to  be  a 
decided  step  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  proper  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  evaporated  milk. 


The  President:  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
opened  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Chittick,  Chemist,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Chittick: 

D'r.  Hortvet  has  embodied  in  his  paper  probably  all  that  is 
necessary  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  evap¬ 
orated  milk  and  anything  I  may  say  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
repetition.  However,  I  will  summarize  the  subject  briefly, 
giving  some  figures  of  possible  interest.  My  remarks  will  be 
limited  to  the  product  made  by  the  evaporation  of  whole  milk, 
unsweetened.  The  old  standard  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  given  in  Circular  19,  requiring  evap¬ 
orated  milk  to  contain  28  per  cent  of  total  solids,  of  which 
not  less  than  27.5  per  cent  shall  be  milk  fat,  was  figured  on 
the  standard  adopted  for  milk.  The  minimum  standard  for 
milk  is  3.25  per  cent  of  milk  fat  and  8.5  per  cent  of  solids  not 
fat.  Upon  this  basis  the  fat  content  is  27.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  solids,  which  figure  for  fat  in  total  solids  was  the  one 
adopted  for  evaporated  milk.  At  first  thought  the  argument  is 
good  to  base  the  standard  for  evaporated  milk  on  the  milk 
standard,  as  the  ratio  in  both  products  should  be  the  same 
between  the  fat  and  solids.  The  first  objection  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  fat  in  milk  varies  more  than  any 
other  constituent. 

Second.  The  standard  given  for  milk  is  based  on  the 
minimum  of  fat  found  in  milk  and  not  on  the  fat  found  in  an 
average  milk. 

Third.  The  solids  not  fat  in  milk  being  more  constant, 
it  is  easy  to  see  a  milk  low  in  fat  will  have  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  to  a  high  degree  to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  fat 
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in  the  hnished  product  and  in  doing  this  the  viscosity  be¬ 
comes  greater  and  the  acidity  increases  to  such  an  extent 
it  is  likely  to  curdle  the  product.  Therefore,  due  to  this  vari¬ 
ance  in  composition,  a  standard  for  evaporated  milk  is  not 
practical  when  based  on  a  ratio  between  fat  and  solids  in 
milk,  which  milk  complies  only  with  the  minimum  and  not 
the  average  composition.  The  average  milk  furnished  a  con- 
densory  will  test  at  least  3.(1  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  This  milk 
represents  the  production  of  many  herds  and  therefore  will 
never  test  as  low  as  some  individual  cows.  There  is  one  thing 
I  am  opposed  to  and  that  is  some  of  the  low  state  standards 
for  milk.  The  United  States  has  a  standard  requiring  milk 
to  contain  3.23  per  cent  of  milk  fat  while  some  of  our  great 
dairy  states  like  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Illinois  and  New 
York,  who  are  devoting  so  much  study  to  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  have  standards  of  3  per  cent  milk  fat. 
If  a  milk  man  is  accused  of  selling  milk  below  standard 
and  his  plea  is  that  his  cows  test  low,  send  out  an  inspector 
to  see  the  milk  milked  and  then  test  it.  If  it  should  test  low 
withdraw  the  accusation  and  try  to  show  the  man  wherein  he 
is  losing  money  every  day  he  keeps  a  cow  of  this  character. 


mV  . 


DR.  J.  R.  CHITTICK, 

Chief  Chemist,  Iowa  Food  and  Dairy  Commission. 


The  condensory  can  only  accept  milk  of  the  very  best 
quality,  it  is  tested  for  flavor,  acidity,  total  solids  and  fat 
before  it  is  accepted.  They  employ  field  men  who  work 
among  the  farmers  showing  them  when  and  what  to  sow  for 
forage  crops  so  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  good  green 
feed  during  the  dry  season,  and  how  to  care  for  the  animals 
and  milk.  A  milk  having  an  acidity  as  high  as  0.2  per  cent 
would  pass  our  inspection  as  a  sweet  milk  but  would  not 
do  for  the  manufacture  of  evaporated  milk.  As  the  milk 
is  concentrated  the  acidity  increases  finally  reaching  a  point 
causing  a  curdled  condition,  known  as  granulated,  flaky  or 
lumpy  milk. 

The  new  standard  for  evaporated  milk  as  given  in  Food 
Inspection  Decision  No.  131  is  not  based  on  a  ratio  between 
fat  and  solids.  It  gives  a  minimum  per  cent  of  fat  and  a 
minimum  per  cent  of  total  solids  plus  fat,  which  is  elastic  in 
that  an  increase  in  fat  above  the  standard  permits  a  double 
decrease  in  the  solids  not  fat.  In  other  words,  the  standard 
places  twice  as  great  a  value  on  the  fat  in  milk  as  on  the 
other  constituents.  As  an  example  let  me  give  the  following; 
The  standard  says  that  the  total  solids  plus  the  fat  shall  be 
not  less  than  34.3  per  cent  and  the  fat  not  less  than  7.8  per 


cent.  34.3 — 7.8=2G.o  per  cent  total  solids.  If  using  a  milk 
richer  in  fat  which  gives  a  product  testing  9  per  cent  fat  then 
34.3 — 9.0—25.3  per  cent  of  total  solids.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  the  manufacturer  is  not  required  the  high  percent  of 
solids  not  fat  which  interferes  materially  but  if  he  uses  a 
high  fat  testing  milk  his  concentration  is  more  satisfactory 
to  him  and  the  public  in  receiving  a  better  article. 

The  difficulty  in  manufacture  is  due  to  the  proteids  and 
acidity.  Too  much  concentration  causes  curdy  milk.  Too 
little  concentration  causes  the  fat  to  separate,  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  necessary  viscosity  and  the  product  will  churn 
in  the  can. 


I  have  consulted  a  great  deal  of  literature  on  this  subject 
and  also  talked  with  manufacturers  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is,  that  the  standard  as  given  in  Food  Inspection 
Decision  No.  131  is  reasonable  and  fair  and  that  any  man 
at  the  evaporating  pan  who  has  been  supplied  with  good 
milk  and  has  had  the  proper  training  can  turn  out  a  product 
which  will  be  smooth,  free  from  granulation  or  curd  and 
one  that  will  not  churn  and  will  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  food  standards  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  4'a\’lor :  1  wdsh  to  introduce  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
require  manufacturers  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  to 
declare  upon  the  label  the  amount  of  water  to  be  added  to 
bring  these  products  to  the  Government  standard  of  whole 
milk. 

The  President :  The  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  ten  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion 
is  carried. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1911. 

Morning  Session,  10  O’Clock. 

The  President :  The  first  number  on  the  program  this 
afternoon,  is  a  paper  entitled,  “Standards  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Enforcement  of  Food  Laws,”  by  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Woods,  Executive,  Food  and  Drug  Law,  Orona,  Maine. 


STANDARDS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  FOOD  LAWS. 

By  Dr.  Charles  D.  Woods. 

Mr.  President:  The  subject  which  was  assigned  to  me  on 
the  program  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  one  for  a 
round  table  discussion  rather  than  for  a  set  paper,  and  so  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  better  to  prepare  this  topic  in  that  way, 
and  talk  over  this  matter  somewhat  informally,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  start  the  discussion.  Of  course  it  goes  without 
saying  that  pure  food  laws  are  enacted  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Sometimes  food  executives  lose  sight 
of  that  point,  but  I  think  it  is  not  capable  of  successful  con¬ 
tradiction.  That  follows  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  goods  are  equally  or  at  least  incidentally  benefited. 
That  being  the  case  food  standards,  if  they  are  such  at  all, 
are  primarily  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  This 
enables  a  man  to  understand  without  any  special  education 
the  quality  of  the  goods  that  he  is  purchasing.  They  should 
be  such  that  would  exclude  goods  from  the  market  that  are 

harmful  or  injurious.  The  standard  also  should  be  plain 

enough  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  clearly  understand 
what  is  expected  of  him  by  the  executive,  and  the  executive 
stands  in  the  way  as  an  arbiter,  referee,  umpire,  or  judge, 
whatever  term  may  be  used  between  the  consuming  public 
and  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributor  of  foods.  Now, 
why  is  a  standard  of  value  to  the  executive?  It  is  of  value 
to  the  executive  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  that  is, 
the  consumer,  in  that  it  enables  him  to  know  directly  or  puts 
him  directly  in  touch  with  the  Republic  as  to  what  they 

are.  to  have  and  what  they  are  to  expect  of  him.  It  also 

places  him  in  that  relation  with  the  manufacturer  that  the 
manufacturer  has  a  chance  to  know  what  they  are  to  expect 
from  the  executive.  While  the  law  is  designed  primarily 
to  protect  the  public,  I  do  not  understand  that  the  executive 
of  the  law  is  the  people’s  counsellor  and  defender.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  executive  stands  as  a  just  arbiter  to  execute 
the  law  as  fairly  for  the  manufacturer  as  he  does  for  the 
consumer  and  that  the  manufacturers’  and  distributors’  inter¬ 
ests  are,  insofar  as  he  is  the  executive  of  the  law,  equal  with 
that  of  the  consumer.  In  his  executive  capacity  he  may 
have  sympathies  entirely  with  the  consumer,  but  as  a  ptdi- 
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lie  official  he  must  administrate  the  laws  with  the  three 
classes,  the  manufacturer,  the  distributor  and  the  consumer, 
equally  in  mind.  That  being  the  case,  if  you  agree  with  the 
proposition,  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  fair  standards 
are  clearly  established.  Then  what  should  the  standard 
be?  They  should  be  definite  enough,  rather  than  those  tlpt 
will  have  direct  or  clear  cut  chemical  description.  hor 
instance,  let  us  take  vinegar.  The  standard  of  vinegar 
is  that  it  shall  be  from  the  juice  of  the  apple;  that  it  shall 
be  conseciuently  pure  and  contain  at  least  4  per  cent  of 
acetic  acid,  which  gives  value  to  the  vinegar.  That  is,  if  you 
have  deciderl  upon  4  per  cent  as  the  basis  of  vinegar.  Some 
chemists  went  on  beyond  that  to  define  a  good  many  things 
whereby  a  chemist  might  be  able  to  guess  whether  or  not  a 
sample  was  or  was  not  cider  vinegar.  In  my  judgment  that 
kind  of  a  thing  should  never  go  into  the  standard.  We 
should  have  a  deiinition,  and  if  a  necessity  a  definite  amount 
of  acid  should  be  fixed,  at  least  some  things  whereby  a 
chemist  hopes  to  be  able  to  identify  the  source  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  sample  has  no  place -in  the  standard.  It  is  simply 
confusing  to  the  public,  lake  the  standard  on  milk  with 
the  original  sign  over  it.  How  many  men  here  can  inter¬ 
pret  it  and  who  on  earth  can  interpret  it  outside  of  this  body 

and  a  few  men  who  have  studied  that  kind  of  a  thing.  In 

my  judgment  that  should  be  cut  out  of  the  standard.  Stand¬ 
ards  should  be  definite  and  should  be  chemical  in  their 
definition  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  composition 
of  the  product.  That  would  be  my  principle  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards,  that  it  should  be  definite,  only  coupled 
v.dth  such  chemical  definitions  as  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  public,  but  not  to  show  the  source  of  the  goods  neces- 
sarilv.  I  presume  likely  that  most  of  us  will  agree  down 
to  that  point.  I  want  to  say  this,  however,  that  if  the 
standard  is  to  be  fairly  successful  it  must  have  within  itself 
or  within  the  body  that  fixes  it  more  or  less  of  the  power  to 
revise.  It  is  noE  necessary  to  revise  our  natural  products, 

but  in  our  artificial  products  there  will  be  more  or  less  need 

for  revision  of  the  definition,  because  of  the  changes  of  the 
form  of  the  manufacturer.  It  will  be  possible  for  us_  to 
tolerate  today  that  which  would  be  considered  impossible 
tomorrow.  Many  states  are  recognizing  today  the  power  of 
the  executive  to  effect  the  standards  as  well  as  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  them.  We  should  have  a  standard 
that  is  at  all  times  just  and  fair,  consequently  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  enacting  a  standard  into  the  law  and  giving 
the  executive  individually  or  a  board  the  power  to  fix  the 
law  so  far  as  definitions  and  standards  are  concerned.  That 
is  successfully  done  in  many  states  we  know.  I  also  think 
the  National  Government  could  do  that.  That  is  the  way 
it  appears  to  me  as  an  executive  of  the  law. 


The  President:  The  next  subject  on  the  program  is, 
“Sanitation  in  the  Manuufacture  and  Sale  o,f  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts,”  by  Dr.  William  C.  Woodard,  Health  Officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Woodard  is  not  here,  a  telegram 
having  been  received  from  him  stating  that  he  is  unavoidably 
absent  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  Dr.  Frear  to  read  the 
paper,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Woodard. 


SANITATION  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE 
OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

By  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  M.D.,  LL.M. 

In  determining  the  principles  to  be  adopted  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  food  supply  by  governmental  agencies,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  food  supply  to  the  public  welfare  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  at  least  three  standpoints:  (1)  sanitary; 
economic;  (3)  commercial.  But  the  importance  of  both  the 
commercial  and  economic  relations  of  the  food  supply  pales 
into  insignificance  when  we  come  to  consider  the  food  supply 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  to  determine  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  liable  to  cause  disease  or  disability.  Better  no  food  at  all 
than  food  that  annihilates  earning  capacity,  or  abbreviates  lite, 

or  prevents  enjoyment  of  living.  .  .  ,  ,  .  1*1 

Food  may  cause  disease  or  disability  by  being  illy  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  the  consumer;  bacon  and  potatoes  from 
a  very  wholesome  diet  for  a  laboring  man  but  they  are  hardly 
to  be  recommended  for  the  nursling.  Here,  however,  we 
must  leave  judgment  to  him  who  is  to  eat,  or  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  his  welfare,  and  we  have  done  our  full 
duty  when  we  have  exhausted  every  available  resource  to 
educate  him  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  his  own  individual 
food  supply  to  his  own  individual  health.  But  food  other¬ 
wise  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer  may  do  harm  be¬ 
cause  of  some  condition  not  common  to  food  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  variety,  and  in  many  cases  because  of  some  condition  that 


the  consumer  can  not  discover.  The  disaster  may  result  from 
either  of  three  conditions.  First,  the  food  may  contain  some 
toxic  chemical  or  chemicals  introduced  from  without.  Second, 
the  food  may  contain  compounds  possessing  toxic  properties 
that  have  developed  within  the  food  as  the  result  of  decom¬ 
position.  Third,  the  food  may  contain  living  disease-produc¬ 
ing  microorganisms  which  multipl}^  within  the  body  of  the 
consumer  and  cause  disease.  Sanitation  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  food  products  has  for  its  object,  tben,  two  things: 
First,  the  exclusion  from  food  of  all  extraneous  chemicals 
liable  to  cause  disease  or  disability.  Second,  the  exclusion  of 
all  micro-organisms  liable  to  cause  decomposition  of  an  un¬ 
desirable  kind  and  of  all  microorganisms  liable  to  cause  any 
germ  disease. 

To  consider  here  so  much  of  the  field  of  sanitation  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  e.xdusion  of  chemicals  on  account  of  their  in¬ 
jurious  influence  on  health  would  take  us  too  far  afield  for 
the  discussion  to  be  profitable  in  the  limited  time  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  for  we  would  have  to  cover  the  entire  subject  of  the 
use  of  chemical  preservatives,  or  artificial  coloring  matters 
and  dyestuffs,  and  of  condiments.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint  it  is  just  as  important  to  exclude  ar¬ 
senic  from  beer  as  it  is  to  exclude  tbe  typhoid  bacillus  from 
milk,  and  in  proportion  as  any  substance  possesses  toxic 
qualities,  whether  it  be  flavoring  matter,  coloring  matter,  pre¬ 
servative,  or  condiment,  just  in  that  proportion  is  it  important 
to  exclude  it  from  the  food  supply.  The  exclusion  of  such 
materials  is  simply  a  question  of  honesty  and  an  efficient  in¬ 
spection  service.  Such  materials  do  not  get  into  food  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  show  the  honest  manufacturer  or  dealer  that  a 
given  food  material  is  endangering  the  health  of  his  custom¬ 
ers  and  he  may  be  depended  upon  to  discontinue  its  use. 
With  the  exclusion  of  harmful  bacteria,  both  those  that  cause 
dangerous  decomposition  and  those  that  themselves  are  the 
direct  cause  of  disease,  the  situation  is  different.  They  are 
introduced  into  the  foods  that  they  contaminate  not  through 
any  wilful  intent  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or  vendor 
but  through  his  ignorance,  carelessness  or  parsimony.  In 
the  interest  of  the  public  health,  therefore,  and  in  the  interest 
of  fairness  in  trade,  there  must  be  some  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  method  of  manufacture. 

The  first  essential  to  the  sanitary  supervision  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  foods  is  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
the  places  where  foods  are  manufactured  and  sold.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  permit  system.  In  introducing  this 
system  into  any  jurisdiction  there  will  always  be  found  a 
large  number  of  existing  establishments  to  be  considered, 
but  the  interests  of  these  will  be  duly  provided  for  if  they  are 
allowed  to  continue  business  after  making  application  for  per¬ 
mits  and  until  their  applications  have  been  definitely  acted 
upon.  In  this  way  the  supervising  officer  can  allow  a  reas¬ 
onable  time  for  making  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  establishment  into  conformity  with  existing  re¬ 
quirements,  and  there  need  be  no  interruption  of  business. 
After  a  registration  law  has  once  been  enacted,  however,  any 
one  desiring  to  establish  a  new  place  of  business  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  food  should  be  required  not  only  to  make 
application  but  also  to  have  his  permit  before  beginning  work. 
It  will  be  found  to  impose  less  hardship  on  those  purposing  to 
embark  in  business  and  to  be  much  easier  upon  the  supervising 
offieer,  to  have  all  requirements  understood  and  complied  with 
before  business  is  begun,  rather  than  to  impose  unantici¬ 
pated  conditions  after  business  has  been  entered  upon,  possi¬ 
bly  on  an  undesirable  site,  and  thousands  of  dollars  invested. 
Whether  a  fee  should  be  charged  for  a  permit  of  this  kind  is 
possibly  debatable.  If  a  fee  is  charged  it  is  undoubtedly  paid 
in  the  end  by  the  consumer.  The  small  manufacturer  and 
dealer  may  be  tempted  to  do  business  surreptitiously  in  order 
to  avoid  the  fee.  The  demand  for  a  fee  tends  to  create  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  supervising  officer  and  the  person  super¬ 
vised.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the  law  definitely 
makes  the  fund  created  by  the  fees  collected  available  for  the 
use  of  the  supervising  officer,  so  as  to  render  him  independent 
of  the  whims  and  personal  antagonism  of  legislators  upon 
whom  he  would  otherwise  be  more  definitely  dependent  from 
year  to  year  for  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
office,  the  levying  of  a  fee  may  be  a  good  thing.  All  fees,  if 
any  be  collected,  should,  of  course,  go  into  the  treasury  for 
the  use  of  the  office,  and  should  not  be  a  personal  emolu¬ 
ment  of  any  officer  or  inspector. 

In  connection  with  the  licensing  of  places  where  foods  are 
manufactured  and  sold,  there  must  be  secured  to  the  super¬ 
vising  authorities  the  right  of  entry  and  inspection,  the  right 
to  condemn  unwholesome  food  and  material  intended 
for  manufacture  into  food,  and  the  right  to  obtain  and  carry 
away  for  analysis  samples  of  any  such  substance.  And  not 
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only  should  the  responsible  proprietor  of  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  and  all  persons  employed  upon  the  premises  be  for¬ 
bidden  from  preventing  inspection  and  from  hindering  or  in¬ 
terfering  with  an  inspector,  but  there  should  be  placed  upon 
them  the  affirmative  duty  of  facilitating  the  inspector's  work. 
It  is  to  be  understcod.  of  course,  that  the  duty  of  co-operating 
with  the  inspector  would  in  every  case  be  limited  by  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  by  which  every  one  is  protected  against 
any  attempt  to  make  him  incriminate  himself,  but  the  cases 
in  which  any  one  would  stand  upon  his  rights  with  respect 
to  incriminating  himself  would  certainly  be  few,  and  in  such 
cases  as  might  occur  certainly  some  one  upon  the  premises 
could  be  found  who  could  assist-  the  inspector  without  placing 
himself  in  jeopardy.  The  need  for  placing  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  the  affirmative  duty  of  assisting  the  inspector  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  establishment  and  how  to  get 
to  it,  of  knowing  the  use  to  which  each  is  put,  of  having  as¬ 
sistance  possibly  in  the  moving  of  heavy  cases  of  goods  to 
facilitate  inspection,  and  of  having  some  one  conversant  with 
the  processes  employed  about  the  establishment  to  e.xplain 
them,  if  necessary,  to  the  inspector.  In  the  absence  of  any  af¬ 
firmative  legal  duty  a  proprietor  who  desires  to  embarrass  an 
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inspector  has  but  to  usher  him  in  at  the  front  door  and  then 
leave  him  to  his  own  devices  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 
Having  done  so  much  he  certainE  could  not  be  successfully 
prosecuted  for  either  preventing  an  inspection  or  for  interfer¬ 
ing  with  or  hindering  an  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  law  having  provided  a  method  whereby  the  location 
of  all  places  where  food  is  manufactured  or  sold  can  be  as¬ 
certained  and  having  authorized  the  necessary  inspection,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
such  establishments  must  be  operated.  A  rational  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  supervising  officer  and  of  the 
proprietors  of  such  establishments  of  the  principles  upon 
which  such  conditions  are  based  will  go  far  toward  procuring 
compliance  with  them. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  those  sanitary  features 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  to  which  the  scope  of 
this  paper  has  been  limited  are  directed  against  the  micro¬ 
organisms  that  cause  undesirable  forms  of  decomnosition  and 
those  that  directly  cause  disease.  It  is  impossible,  however, 


to  distinguish  such  microorganisms  from  other  varieties  except 
by  more  or  less  retined  laboratory  methods;  and  even  by  such 
methods  it  is  impossible  to  e.xamine  anything  more  than  small 
portions  of  any  apparatus  or  .small  portions  of  any  material. 
Aloreover,  under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  any  such  attempt,  for  even  though  a  given  piece  of  ap¬ 
paratus  or  given  material  might  be  found  tree  from  bacteria 
today  it  might  become  contaminated  tomorrow  or  even  within 
a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes  after  the  specimen  was  taken. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  differentiate  the  harmless 
microorganisms  from  the  objectionable  varieties.  The  rule  is 
to  keep  all  out  that  can  be  excluded  and  then  to  kill  in  so 
far  as  is  possible  all  that  get  by  the  barriers  erected  against 
them.  If  we  keep  all  out,  we  keep  out  the  objectionable 
varieties.  If  we  kill  all  that  get  in,  then  the  objectionable 
ones  are  destroyed  among  them.  This  is  the  true  reason  for 
our  warfare  against  microorganisms  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products;  not  that  all  are 
bad  or  even  that  most  of  them  are  bad,  but  all  must  be 
avoided  or  killed  if  we  would  make  certain  of  avoiding  those 
that  are  likely  to  do  harm.  Fortunately  the  rules  that  are  to 
be  followed  to  accomplish  this  end  are  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  or  to  apply. 

The  conditions  to  be  insisted  upon  at  places  where  food  is 
manufactured  or  sold  are  all  designed  to  one  end,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  bacterial  cleanliness,  and  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  intelligent  action  we  must  know  where 
the  offending  bacteria  come  from.  The  organisms  with 
which  w'e  have  to  deal  in  connection  with  the  control  of  the 
food  supply  are  forms  of  vegetable  life.  For  their  sustenance 
they  depend  upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Such  ma¬ 
terial,  included  under  the  general  term  “organic  matter,” 
forms  their  natural  habitat,  and  in  it  they  grow  and  multiply. 
Growth  and  multiplication  are  promoted  by  warmth  and 
moisture.  Such  power  of  locoftiotion  as  they  possess  is  negli¬ 
gible  for  present  purposes,  but  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
transported  from  place  to  place  with  even  the  most  minute 
particles  of  dust,  of  matter  adhering  to  hands  and  utensils, 
and  through  similar  channels,  demands  most  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  Limitation  of  the  number  and  variety  of  microor¬ 
ganisms  within  the  establishment  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  their  exclusion  in  the  first  instance,  and  unless  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against  they  are  likely  to  find  entrance  through 
the  incomin.g  air,  water,  and  raw  material,  through  insects, 
and  through  workmen  and  visitors.  In  practical  administra¬ 
tion,  then,  we  think  primarily  not  of  the  microorganism 
but  of  the  impure  air,  the  contaminated  water,  the  decom¬ 
posing  raw  material  or  decomposing  waste,  the  unscreened 
window,  the  dirty  utensil,  and  the  sick  or  unclean  workman, 
and  direct  our  efforts  against  them.  In  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  foods,  cleanliness  is  not  next  to  godliness  but  is 
a  part  of  godliness;  for  the  godly  manager  or  workman  has 
respect  for  the  health  and  life  of  his  fellow  human  beings, 
and  if  he  has  he  must  be  clean. 

Cleanliness  can  be  most  advantageously  considered  under 
four  headings:  (1)  structure  and  equipment;  (‘2)  mater¬ 
ials;  (3)  personnel;  (4)  methods. 

An  establishment  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food 
should  be  located  with  especial  reference  to  the  purity,  of  at¬ 
mosphere,  almndance  and  purity  of  water  supply,  abundance 
and  availability  of  natural  sunlight,  and  facilities  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  sewage  and  other  wastes  of  all  kinds  in  a  sanitary 
manner.  These  all  tend  to  limit  the  contamination  of  the 
food  in  process  of  manufacture  and  sale  and  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  such  contamination  as  does  occur.  They  tend 
also  to  promote  the  health  of  the  workers — no  unimportant' 
thing  in  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  communicable  diseases 
is  concerned.  Buildings  and  enclosures  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  benefits  af¬ 
forded  by  the  selected  site.  Windows  and  skylights  must 
yield  an  abundance  of  natural  light  and,  unless  some  satis¬ 
factory  system  of  artificial  ventilation  is  to  be  maintained, 
must  be  arranged  so  as  to  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
air  and  to  insure  the  removal  of  all  air  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
fouled :  but  in  providing  windows  and  skylights,  and  doors, 
too,  the  architect  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  mav 
have  to  be  screened  and  must  build  them  so  as  to  permit  ef¬ 
fective  screens  to  be  introduced  when  needed.  Floors  and 
walls,  at  least  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls,  should  be 
of  smooth  cement  or  of  some  equivalent  material,  and  work¬ 
benches  and  bins  may  in  many  cases  be  made  of  the  same 
material,  being  built  in  when  the  building  is  constructed. 
Corners  should  be  turned  so  as  to  avoid  sharp  an.gles,  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  refuse  whether  by  broom  or  hose 
Hose  connections  for  hot  and  cold  water  are  desirable,  and 
floors  and  work  benches  should  be  well  drained,  so  as  to 
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permit  thorougli  washing.  Connections  for  steam  hose  should 
be  provided  for  the  sterilization  of  such  portions  of  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  as  may  need  such  treatment  and  yet  be  in¬ 
susceptible  of  removal  to  a  fixed  sterilizer  for  that  purpose. 

W’aterclosets  are  to  be  separated  from  those  portions  of  the 
premises  where  foodstuffs  are  handled,  and  facilities  are  to 
be  provided  in  connection  with  such  toilet  accommodations 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  establishment,  for  the  thorough 
washing  of  the  hands  of  the  workman.  In  some  forms  of  the 
industry  dressing  rooms  must  be  built,  so  that  workmen  may 
conveniently  change  their  outer  garments,  a  practice  that  is  to 
be  encouraged  by  providing  for  their  use  clean  comfortable 
overalls  or  gowns.  Dressing  rooms  and  rooms  in  which 
workmen  can  comfortably  eat  the  lunches  which  they  bring 
with  them  do  more  than  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
workman ;  they  tend  to  limit  the  likelihood  of  the  introduction 
into  the  product  of  the  factory  of  any  infection  that  may 
be  present,  possibly  unsuspected,  in  the  workman’s  home. 
Rooms  properly  protected  against  vermin  of  all  kinds  are 
to  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  raw  material,  of  the  finished 
product,  and  of  apparatus  and  utensils  when  not  in  use, 
refrigeration  being  introduced  where  necessary.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  the  convenient  collection  and  prompt  dis¬ 
posal  of  wastes.  A  crematory  for  the  destruction  of  such 
material  upon  the  premises  renders  the  manufacturer  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  outside  interference  and  neglect.  Apparatus 
for  the  sterilization  of  tools  and  equipment  is  essential  in 
practically  all  cases.  Equipment  of  all  kinds  should  be  of  the 
simplest  practicable  type  and  constructed  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  ease  of  cleaning. 

For  the  manufacture  of  a  wholesome  article  of  food  it  is 
necessary  to  use  only  such  raw  material  as  will  yield  a  sani¬ 
tary  product.  It  is  sometimes  held,  however,  that  a  sani¬ 
tary  product  can  not  be  derived  from  raw  material  that  is 
unwholesome  per  se  by  reason  of  dirt  or  decomposition, 
no  eliminative  or  corrective  process  being  possible.  This 
position  is  utterly  illogical,  however  much  support  it  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  tradition.  For  we  constantly  consume  food 
made  from  the  most  unwholesome  raw  material,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  which  is  the  consumption  of  sugar 
made  from  sugar  cane.  We  eat  with  relish  and  advantage 
decomposed  milk  in  the  form  of  buttermilk,  clabber,  and 
cheeses  of  various  kinds.  Some  people  consume,  although 
with  at  least  questionable  advantage,  large  volumes  of  de¬ 
composed  grain  in  the  form  of  whiskey  and  beer.  Some 
eat  mutton  and  game  in  a  decomposed  state.  The  reason  for 
refusing  to  permit  the  use  of  foods  generally,  when  made  of 
a  dirty  or  decomposed  substance,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  dirt  may  have  been  removed  and  decomposition 
checked  and  its  products  eliminated,  is  not  clear.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  food  material  of  any  wholesome  kind  is  from  an 
economic  standpoint  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  we  should 
make  very  sure,  therefore,  that  any  given  material  is  un¬ 
wholesome  before  we  forbid  its  use  as  food.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  undoubtedly  safer  for  the  present  to  follow  old  land¬ 
marks,  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  fresh  sweet  raw  material, 
and  to  place  the  burden  of  proving  the  wholesomeness  and 
nutritiousness  of  any  other  kind  upon  him  who  would  use 
it.  We  should,  on  the  other  hand,  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos¬ 
sible,  carefully  review  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  de¬ 
composition  on  the  wholesomeness  of  food,  and  especially  of 
the  influence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  raw  material  on 
the  nutritiousness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  product,  so  as 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  current  belief  and  practice 
rest  on  the  solid  foundation  of  fact. 

For  the  rational  determination  of  the  freshness  and  clean¬ 
ness  of  any  form  of  organic  matter  there  is  no  form  of  con¬ 
trol  so  effective  as  the  bacterial  count  and  a  general  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  varieties  of  bacteria  present ;  not  that  they 
show  whether  disease-producing  varieties  of  bacteria  exist, 
but  because  they  show  in  every  instance  whether  the  ma¬ 
terial  under  examination  is  clean,  or  old,  or  has  been  kept 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
the  bacteria,  which  can  occur  only  as  the  result  of  the  break¬ 
ing  down  or  decomposition  of  the  material  in  or  upon  which 
they  are  found.  For  efficient  inspection,  facilities  for  the 
making  of  bacterial  counts  should  be  available  to  the  in¬ 
spector,  to  supplement  the  ordinary  processes  of  examination 
by  sight,  smell,  touch,  and  taste. 

In  so  far  as  relates  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  through  food  products,  no  other  factor  plays 
so  important  a  part  as  the  employe,  unless  possibly  it  be  the 
water .  supply.  With  but  a  single  exception,  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  which  is  commonly  found  in  cattle,  the  germs  that 
cause  disease  in  man  are  found  only  in  the  human  being, 
and  outside  of  the  human  body  such  germs  do  not  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  long  survive.  When,  however,  a  workman 


engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  is  suffering 
from  a  communicable  disease  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  the  transfer  of  the  infective  germs  directly  from  him  to  the 
food  he  handles,  and  thence  into  the  mouth  or  digestive  tract 
of  the  consumer.  The  same  thing  may  happen  if  there  be 
communicable  disease  in  the  workman’s  household ;  the  work¬ 
man  may  carry  infection  from  the  patient,  in  the  food  he 
handles,  even  without  himself  contracting  the  disease.  The 
recognition,  too,  in  recent  years,  of  a  class  of  persons  who 
can  for  considerable  periods,  and  in  some  cases  even  indefi¬ 
nitely,  harbor  in  their  bodies  virulent  disease  germs  without 
even  the  slightest  manifestation  of  disease — that  is,  persons 
known  as  “bacillus  carriers’’ — has  greatly  confused  our  ideas 
with  respect  to  prevention.  The  most  the  manufacturer  or 
vendor  of  food  can  do,  however,  is  to  see  that  no  sick  work¬ 
man  is  permitted  to  work,  and  no  workman  from  a  house¬ 
hold  in  which  there  is  sickness,  until  he  has  furnished  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  that  the  sickness  is  not  of  a  communicable 
kind.  And  as  a  safeguard  against  unsuspected  sickness,  the 
practice  of  requiring  workmen  to  wear  in  the  factory  and 
store  outer  garments  reserved  exclusively  for  that  purpose 
and  kept  clean  at  the  expense  of  the  management,  is  to  be 
commended.  So  also  the  w'orkman  must  be  required  to 
keep  his  hands  clean  at  all  times,  but  even  then  he  should 
be  forbidden  to  use  his  hands  in  the  handling  or  manipula¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs  in  any  case  in  which  scoops,  tongs,  and 
other  devices  provided  for  that  purpose  can  be  used.  It  is 
presumably  unnecessary  to  mention  the  necessity  for  the  ab¬ 
solute  prohibition  of  promiscuous  spitting. 

But  good  buildings  and  equipment,  a  good  raw  material, 
and  healthy,  clean  workmen,  will  not  alone  yield  a  whole¬ 
some  product.  It  is  the  intelligent  coordination  of  all  three 
by  which  that  result  is  obtained,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
management  to  see  that  such  coordination  exists.  The  work¬ 
man  must  be  taught  what  he  is  to  do  and  how  he  is  to  do  it. 
He  must  be  made  to  understand  if  possible  the  principles 
upon  which  his  work  is  to  be  based,  and  then  directed, 
watched,  and  encouraged  to  live  up  to  those  principles.  If  by 
bacterial  examination  or  otherwise  it  is  possible  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  him  the  results  of  his  work  from  time  to  time  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  of  others  or  as  compared  with  some 
fixed  standard,  so  much  the  better.  Printed  instructions  should 
be  provided  for  his  information  and  guidance,  and  if  the  es¬ 
tablishment  is  too  small  to  justify  the  preparation  and  issue 
of  literature  for  its  exclusive  use,  desirable  reading  matter 
can  be  found  in  many  of  the  up-to-date  trade  journals.  But 
after  all,  and  the  statement  will  bear  constant  reiteration, 
good  buildings,  good  equipment,  good  workmen,  and  good 
raw  material  will  not  give  good  results  unless  there  be  good 
management.  And  even  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  remain  in  old  buildings  and  to 
use  old  equipment,  yet  good  w'orkmen  and  good  raw  material, 
plus  good  management,  may  save  the  day. 


The  President :  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
opened  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Barnard :  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  things 
the  speaker  has  made  in  his  paper,  which  I  believe  are  some¬ 
what  unwarranted.  Personally  I  take  exception  to  his  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  use  of  decomposed  material.  I  think 
the  Doctor  has  misinterpreted  the  word  decomposed  as  to  its 
meaning  in  the  food  law.  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  would 
wish  us  to  infer  from  his  statement  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  allow  milk  to  be  sold  which  was  produced  in  an  unsanitary 
dairy,  providing  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  should  be 
able  to  strain  out  the  dirt.  We  would  have  to  refuse  abso¬ 
lutely  our  present  notion  of  pure  milk  supply.  In  regulat¬ 
ing  sanitary  milk  production  I  believe  that  we  should  com¬ 
mence  at  the  dairy,  where  the  inspectors  could  do  their 
work  more  effectually.  I  think  the  doctor  furthermore  has 
inadvertently  misstated  the  facts  when  he  saj's  that  the  only 
disease  which  can  be  communicated  from  animal  to  man  is 
tuberculosis.  We  know  of  many  cases  of  rabies  and  gland¬ 
ers  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  human  from  the 
animal. 

This  important  subject  should  be  given  a  large  space  in  our 
program.  Many  of  us  have  observed  special  problems  and 
instances.  In  Indiana  we  have  been  working  for  several 
years  with  the  manufacturers,  who  have  co-operated  with 
us,  and  I  believe  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good, 
not  only  for  the  consuming  public,  but  for  the  manufacturers 
as  well.  We  have  found  that  by  so  doing,  by  co-operating 
with  the  manufacturers  and  the  consuming  public,  we  obtained 
the  very  best  results,  and  have  improved  conditions  w'onder- 
fully. 
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Mr.  Bryan,  of  Illinois :  I  wish  to  present  the  following 
resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  vs.  O.  A.  Johnson,  made  May  29th,  1911,  clearly  sets 
forth  that  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30th,  1906,  does 
not  prohibit  the  false  labeling  of  drugs  as  to  their  curative 
effect  or  physiological  action  ;  and 

Whereas,  A  like  interpretation  of  similar  terms  in  the  act 
with  reference  to  foods  makes  it  probable  that  the  court 
would  decide  that  the  act  does  not  prohibit  the  false  labeling 
of  foods  as  to  foods  and  dietetic  value  and  physiological 
effect;  and 

Whereas,  The  food  and  drug  laws  of  many  of  our  states 
provide  in  terms  similar  to  the  federal  act  and  must  now  be 
interpreted  as  not  forbidding  such  false  labeling;  and 

Whereas,  Such  false  labeling  both  of  drugs  and  foods  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  people  of 
our  country ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  believes  that  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case  demand  immediate  action  by  Congress  and 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
all  such  falsely  branded  foods  and  drugs. 

T.  J.  Bryan. 

A  Delegate;  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  two  o’clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  President:  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye, 
contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1911. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O’Clock. 

The  President:  The  first  paper  on  the  program  this  after¬ 
noon  is  on  the  subject,  “Cold  Storage  in  Its  Relation  to  Food 
Products,”  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer  Food 
Division,  Lexington,  Ky. 


COLD  STORAGE  REGULATION. 

By  R.  M.  Allen. 

The  pure  food  part  of  cold  storage  is  a  problem  for  joint 
federal,  state  and  municipal  control.  This  dual  system  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  fully  cover  the  subject  with  fairness, 
with  uniformity  and  without  conflict.  There  is  little  under¬ 
standing,  in  fact  little  concern,  among  the  general  public,  as 
to  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  Congress  and  the  state 
legislature,  just  as  long  as  the  reform  or  regulation  is  ac¬ 
complished.  The  trade  would  like  to  see  only  one  law — part 
of  the  trade  seem  to  care  little  how  strict,  just  so  they  are 
relieved  of  a  multiplicity  of  varying  regulations ;  another  part 
want  one  law  of  weak  provisions  to  supplant  the  stricter  and 
provisions  in  the  different  laws,  and  would  prefer  a  lack  of 
uniformity  based  on  weakness,  to  uniformity  based  on  strict 
regulation.  Any  consideration  of  the  question  of  regulation 
must  look  to  the  dual  system  of  law,  and  as  to  not  only  what 
is  possible  but  more  expedient  and  effective  under  each  system. 
Further,  in  this  connection,  it  must  be  noticed  that  pure  food 
regulation  is  primarily  an  exercise  of  police  power.  That 
Congress  has  absolute  power  within  their  jurisdiction  of  for¬ 
eign  and  interstate  commerce,  including  even  the  power  to 
regulate  all  such  matters  as  come  up  under  the  police  powers 
of  the  state,  has  been  fully  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  jurisdiction  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  has 
been  given  its  constitutional  limitations,  however,  and  the 
law  of  Congress  is  excluded  from  taking  hold  before  the 
problem  gets  into,  and  after  it  gets  out  of,  interstate  juris¬ 
diction,  as  well  as  where  it  does  not  get  into  at  all.  Again, 
inspection  laws  are  primarily  a  state  matter,  so  recognized, 
in  the  federal  constitution — a  recognition  which  Washington 
himself  wrote  into  Hamilton’s  draft — and  it  is  often,  further, 
the  case  that  the  state  or  city  has  the  power  and  finds  the 
necessity  to  impose  a  special  inspection  of  its  own.  So  that 
the  best  basis  for  uniform  regulation  would  seem  to  be, 
first,  what  is  necessary  in  the  state.  Effective  work  on  the 
part  of  the  state  could  afford  full  protection,  while  Federal 
regulation,  of  itself,  cannot  be  made  sufficient,  unless  as  a 
tax  measure.  In  the  cold-storage  discussions  before  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress,  the  trade  frequently  bring  up  some  la¬ 
beling  or  other  detail  over  which  a  law  of  Congress  would 
have  no  control,  and  senators  or  representatives  frequently 
fall  into  the  error  of  trying  to  show  how  the  proposed  Fed¬ 
eral  law  would  apply  to  a  matter  over  which  it  would  have 
no  jurisdiction. 

The  first  matter  to  dispose  of,  therefore,  is  the  particular 
regulation  needed  under  Federal,  state  or  municipal  author¬ 
ity,  and  the  next  question  is  to  make  the  system  effective  and 
uniform  throughout.  It  should  be  especially  possible  to  have 
uniformity  in  entering  upon  cold-storage  legislation,  since 
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e.xperience  has  taught  the  trade  and  officials  its  desirability 
and  necessity.  Federal  regulation  should  be  extended  to  the 
full  limit  of  federal  jurisdiction,  and  this  jurisdiction  can  be 
extended  very  far  into  the  problem  as  a  condition  necessary 
to  entering  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  would  suggest,  that  the  broadest  possible  Federal  law, 
with  full  powers  to  state  food  control  officials  and  attorney 
generals  to  bring  actions  under  that  law — a  pow’er  that  now 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  but  is  set  aside  by  an  invalid  and  unwise  regulation — is 
one  of  the  first  necessities,  although,  I  by  no  means  advocate 
that  the  states  and  cities  wait,  in  protecting  their  people  from 
unwholesome  food,  until  Congress  acts.  Such  necessity  on 
the  part  of  the  state  is  the  more  reason  why  the  trade  should 
support  prompt  and  fully  efficient  legislation  by  Congress  as 
a  model  for  uniformity.  The  effort  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  should  be  actively  directed  toward  a  model  na¬ 
tional  cold-storage  law,  and  toward  uniformity  in  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  state  legislatures.  With  respect  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  industry  I  have  stated  before :  “In  its  var¬ 
ious  scientific,  economic  and  legal  phases,  cold  storage  is  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  in  relation  both  to  business 
and  the  public  health.  Specialists  in  chemistry  and  engineer¬ 
ing  are  very  much  concerned  in  cold-storage  construction  and 
maintenance.  Chemists  and  bacteriologists  are  at  work  on 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  stored  products,  and  sanita¬ 
rians  with  the  fitness  of  the  product  and  sanitary  condition 
under  which  stored.  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  questions  in 
the  pure  food  laboratories,  and  bills  to  regulate  the  evils 
charged  against  the  industry  are  pending  before  the  National 
Congress,  and  are  pending  before,  or  have  been  passed,  by 
many  State  Legislatures.” 

Among  the  agricultural  products  to  be  transported,  stored 
and  marketed  are  (a)  the  grains,  ripened  in  the  stack  or 
sheaf,  and  transported  in  ordinary  freight  cars  into  the 
elevator;  (b)  the  meat  animals;  (c)  poultry  and  eggs;  (d) 
apples,  peaches,  oranges,  strawberries  and  other  similar  fruits; 
(e)  tomatoes,  melons  and  the  long  list  of  garden  products. 
Cold  storage  is  the  means  of  gathering,  transporting  and 
storing  the  perishable  part  of  these  products,  and  of  trans¬ 
porting  and  storing  the  dressed  animals  and  poultry  in  the 
markets.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  early  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  Southern  farms  reach  the  city  consumers. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  the  fresh  meats  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  South  America  and  Australia  reach  the 
consuming  markets  of  Europe  and  other  countries.  It  is 
one  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  dairy  industry  of  to¬ 
day  is  built.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts,  like  eggs  and  apples,  in  the  seasons  of  plenty  are  pre¬ 
served  for  the  times  when  these  products  are  scarce.  Proper 
and  limited  cold  storage  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
healthful  of  the  several  forms  of  food  preservation.  Not  only 
this,  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  means  contri’outing  to  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  this  and  other  countries.  Striking 
examples  of  this  can  be  found  in  connection  witli  meat,  milk, 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  egg,  fish,  fruit,  vegetable  and  other 
allied  industries.  There  is  section  after  section  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  United  States  prosperous  by  reason  of  the  wider  and 
steady  markets  which  cold  storage  affords.  The  city  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  ocean  travelers  and  the  districts  where  fresh  foods 
are  not  produced  have  a  much  wider  variety  of  diet,  and, 
where  storage  has  been  proper,  a  much  healthier  food  sup¬ 
ply,  than  where  the  food  is  largely  confined  to  dried,  salted 
and  pickled  products. 

Perhaps  no  practice  ever  came  into  common  use  more 
rapidly  than  air  treated  according  to  the  cold-storage  method, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  steam  and  electricity.  Cold 
storage  is  now  indispensable  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
large  business  enterprises,  and  without  which  some  of  them 
would  cease  to  exist.  It  is  not  only  employed  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  transportation  of  meat,  dairy  products,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs,  from  place  to  place  and  from 
one  country  to  another,  but  extensive  systems  are  employed 
in  the  provision  depots,  dairies,  hotels,  apartment  houses; 
and  plants  have  already  been  perfected  and  are  in  practice 
for  cooling  tbe  air  introduced  into  theatres  and  auditoriums, 
and  into  the  hospital  wards,  and  even  companies  have  been 
formed  to  distribute  cold  air  through  city  pipes  like  water 
and  gas  supplied  to  the  consumer.  In  some  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  houses  the  same  pipes  which  supply  hot  air  in  the 
winter  time  supply  cold  air  during  the  summer  months. 

The  principle  of  cold  storage  had  its  beginning  in  natural 
caves,  and  in  cellars  and  in  the  common  knowledge  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  climates  had  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ice.  History  tells  us  that  Lord  Bacon,  during  a 
winter  ride  stopped  at  a  farm  house,  secured  a  chicken,  killed 
it  and  packed  it  with  snow  in  order  to  determine  as  to 
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wliether  or  not  the  cold  would  pre.servc  the  chicken  from 
spoiling.  His  experiment  was  successful,  and  the  exposure, 
incident  to  the  experiment,  contracted  the  cold  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  great  philosopher's  death.  The  dairy  industries 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  seem  to  have  had  the  eatliest  knowd- 
edge  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  ice  in  the  dairy  business, 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  due  to  this  climate.  In  the  Tem¬ 
perate  Zones  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  (iO  degrees  can  be 
maintained  in  caves  and  deep  cellars.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  even  temperature,  dryness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  he  met  with  in  some  of  these  caves,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
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absorptive  qualities  of  the  rock  and  the  earth,  easily  demon¬ 
strate  the  necessity  for  a  control  of  the  humidity,  temperatures 
and  ventilation  in  connection  with  the  storage  of  fresh 
products. 

The  first  artificial  cold-storage  plants  resulted  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  preserve  the  ice  formed  in  the  winter  months,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  so-called  ice  houses,  both  above  and 
below  the  ground.  Ice  was  early  stored  in  airtight  chambers, 
with  adjoining  cold  rooms  above  and  below,  but  with  little 
success  with  respect  to  the  long  storage  of  such  products  as 
eggs  and  butter,  for  the  reason  that  the  walls  became  damp, 
and  the  stored  products  took  on  a  strong  odor.  Evaporation 
and  other  deteriorating  changes  going  on  in  the  stored  prod¬ 
ucts,  saturated  the  air  in  the  cold  room,  and  there  being  no 
circulation  of  air  or  ventilation,  the  control  of  humidity  and 
saturated  air  remain  to  hasten  spoilage.  In  later  day.  cold 
storage  construction  not  only  have  the  ammonia  and  brine 
system  supplanted  the  ice  method,  but  the  storage  rooms  are 
constructed  so  as  to  afford  a  circulation  of  cold  fresh  air, 
regulated  as  to  humidity  around.  The  construction  of  cold- 
storage  plants  is  in  itself  a  profession  of  specialized  engi¬ 
neering. 

The  cold  storage  industry  reports  the  value  of  the  different 
food  products  stored  as  follows: 


Meats  chilled  or  preserved  by  cold  by  packers. .  .$1,500,000,000 
Goods  placed  in  commercial  cold-storage  ware¬ 


houses  .  350,000,000 

Brewery  products  refrigerated .  3'25,000,000 

Dairy  products  in  cold  storage .  30,000,000 

Fish  frozen  or  in  cold  storage .  3O,O00,00O 

Eggs  placed  in  cold  storage .  21,000,000 

Poultry  frozen  or  in  cold  storage .  45,000,000 

Apples  placed  in  cold  storage .  15,000,000 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables  handled  under  re¬ 
frigeration  .  40,000,000 

Ice  cream  and  ices .  45,000,000 

Ice,  natural  and  manufactured .  00,000,000 

Goods  stored  in  chill  rooms  of  produce  mer¬ 
chants,  wholesale  meat  and  provision  dealers, 
etc.  (estimated)  .  250,000,000 


This  does  not  mean  that  this  much  of  products  are  stored 
for  excessive  periods,  but  is  a  measure  of  that  part  of  the 
food  industry  handled  by  the  system.” 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  United  States  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  have  added  much  material  on  cold-storage  problems 
and  abuses.  It  bas  been  found  that  much  poulti'y,  eggs,  but¬ 
ter,  meat,  fish  and  other  products  are  stored  beyond  the  point 
of  w'holesomeness ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cold-storage 
industry  not  only  keeps  some  products  beyond  the  food  life 
of  the  article,  but,  often,  until  it  is  unfit  for  food.  The  cold 
storage  of  food  products  is  considered  by  Senator  Lodge’s 
Committee  to  be  one  of  the  means  contributing  to  food  mo¬ 
nopoly.  It  was  charged,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  w'ere  largely  owned  and  operated  by  one  combina¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  fruit,  vegetable  and  dairy  industry  all  over 
the  country  were  compelled  to  pay  high  rates  and  icing 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  their  products  to  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  beginning  to  effectively  deal  with  the  question  of  exces¬ 
sive  transportation  charges.  It  is  true,  that  cold-storage  fa¬ 
cilities  can  enable  large  capital  to  buy  up  a  large  per  cent 
of  such  food  products  as  are  plentiful  in  some  seasons  and 
scarce  in  others,  and  adjust  prices  most  of  the  year  to  those 
of  the  scarce  season. 

A  point  brought  out  by  the  inquiry  is  that  those  consum¬ 
ers  who  are  located  inconveniently  to  fresh  supplies,  as  the 
different  seasons  of  large  production  come  and  go,  receive 
their  foods  most  of  the  time  via  cold  storage  surplus.  This 
is  more  true  with  respect  to  the  larger  cities  than  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

The  outstanding  matters  to  provide  for  in  cold-storage 
legislation  are:  (a)  the  soundness  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  meat,  fruit,  egg  and  other  product  entered  into  cold 
storage;  (b)  the  temperatures,  humidity  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cold-storage  plant;  (c)  the  temperatures  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  car  or  other  means  by  which  the 
product  is  transported  to  the  market;  (d)  the  temperatures 
and  sanitary  condition  under  which  the  product  is  subse¬ 
quently  kept  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  market — points  on 
which  all  are  agreed;  (e)  a  provision  requiring  that  foods 
once  removed  from  cold  storage  and  offered  for  sale,  shall 
not  be  entered  again,  unless  after  strict  investigation ;  and 
(f)  a  requirement  that  all  such  food  products  shall  be  labeled 
with  the  date  of  production  or  killing,  and  the  date  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  entered  into  cold  storage.  This  dating  will  give  those 
who  eat  the  products  an  opportunity  to  decide  between  the 
really  fresh  product,  which  the  system  provides,  and  the 
stored  surplus  :  would  operate  to  keep  the  product  stored  on 
the  move  to  the  retail  markets ;  would  have  a  strong  in- 
fiuence  both  in  preventing  monopoly  and  in  preventing  exces¬ 
sive  storage ;  and  would  give  the  scientists  and  consumers  an 
opportunity  to  fix  proper  storage  limits. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufacture,  after  extended 
hearings  on  the  Lodge  measure,  reported  Senate  Bill  No.  TG49, 
which  provides : 

Section  1.  That  no  adulterated  or  misbranded  food 
product  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  and  re¬ 
strictions  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  made  under 
its  authority  shall  extend  into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  within  any  district,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  That  any  of  the  hereinafter  named  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage  for 
more  than  the  period  hereinafter  designated,  to-wit : 

Beef,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 

seven  months ; 

Veal,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 

four  months; 

Pork,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 

four  months; 
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Sheep,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 
four  months; 

Lambs,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 
three  months; 

Poultry,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 
three  months ; 

Game,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 
three  months; 

Fish,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 
three  months; 

Eggs,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 
three  months; 

Butter,  or  the  manufactures  or  products  thereof, 
three  months ; 

Or  any  article  of  food,  which  having  been  held  in 
cold  storage  for  any  period  of  time  has  been  removed  ■ 
therefrom  and  returned  again  to  cold  storage  shall - 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act. 

Section  3.  That  any  article  of  food  which  has  been 
held  in  cold  storage  or  the  package  containing  it,  or 
from  which  it  is  sold,  shall  fail  to  bear  a  label  plainly 
and  correctly  stating  the  date  of  production,  killing, 
packing,  or  manufacturing,  and  the  period  of  .  time 
during  which  the  article  has  been  held  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

No  food  product  having  been  once  placed  in  cold 
storage  and  removed  therefrom  shall  again  be  placed 
in  cold  storao-e.  . 

When  any  package  containing  such  food  prbducts 
as  above  designated  shall  be  broken  and  the  contents 
thereof  sold  by  items,  then  the  seller  shall  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  purchaser  correctly  state  the  information 
above  required  to  be  placed  upon  the  original  pack¬ 
age,  upon  a  tag  to  be  attached  to  such  item  before 
delivering  the  same  to  the  purchaser.  The  container 
from  which  such  article  is  sold  shall  be  in  plain  view 
of  the  purchaser  or  on  demand  produced  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  purchaser. 

Section  4.  That  every  person  who  places  any  food  - 
product  in  a  package  or  container  bearing  a  false  or 
fraudulent  statement  as  to  the  quantity,  quality  or 
character  of  the  contents  thereof,  or  as  to  the  date  of 
production  thereof,  or  in.  regard  to  the  time  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  same  in  cold  storage  or  its .  removal  there¬ 
from,  or  makes  any  false  statement  upon  said  pack¬ 
age  or  container  in  regard  to  the  contents  thereof, 
or  places  or  causes  or  allows  to  be  placed  any  fraudu¬ 
lent  brand,  mark,  or  statement  upon  said  package 
or  container,  shall  he  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  mis¬ 
branding. 

Section  5.  That  the  term  cold  storage  as  used 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  deposit  of  food 
products  in  warehouses,  buildings,  or  other  recep¬ 
tacles  where  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  days  the 
temperature  is  artificially  kept  at  forty  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit  or  below,  except  when  the  products  are  actually 
in  transit  and  have  not  previous  to  such  transit  been 
in  cold  storage. 

Section  6.  That  any  of  the  hereinbefore-named  ar¬ 
ticles  which  may  have  been  frozen  in  cold  storage 
shall  not  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  except  in  a  frozen 
condition,  and  any  such  product  wTich,  having  been 
once  frozen  has  thereafter  been  thawed,  inflated,  in¬ 
jected,  or  in  any  way  manipulated  so  as  to  alter  its 
appearance  and  make  it  resemble  a  fresh,  unfrozen 
product,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated. 

Section  7.  That  no  food  product  enumerated 
above  shall  be  placed  in  cold  storage  if  diseased  in 
any  way,  or  if  not  caught,  handled  or  slaughtered  in 
a  sanitary  manner,  or  if  not  properly  cooled  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  regulations  herein  provided  to  be  made 
for  the  sanitary  preparation  of  such  products  for 
storage:  and  any  product  stored  without  conformity 
to  this  act  and  to  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  and  subject  to  all  the  penalties  provided 
therefor. 

Section  8.  That  the  President  is  empowered  and 
authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  articles  of  food  coming  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  and  in  aid  of  its  enforcement, 
as  shall  be  necessary'  to  insure  the  full  compliance 
therewith. 

Section  9.  That  any  person,  persons,  association  of 
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persons,  or  corporation  guilty  of  misbranding  or  adul¬ 
terating  any  food  product,  or  of  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  and 
to  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  or  more  than  ten  years. 

Section  10.  That  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  applicable  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
any  Territory,  district,  or  insular  possession  of  the 
the  United  States,  and  to  all  food  products  placed, 
carried,  or  kept  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.” 

Section  2  of  the  act  limits  the  time  certain  articles  may  be 
held  in  cold  -storage,  and  prohibits  return  of  products  once 
withdrawn.  This  requirement  should  be  made  plainer,  so  as 
to  make  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  to  enter  food  products  re¬ 
moved  from  cold  storage  for  transit.  It  would  seem,  under 
this  section,  that  the  removal  of  a  side  of  beef,  a  tub  of  oleo, 
a  box  of  sausage,  a  firkin  of  butter,  or  other  original  pack¬ 
ages,  from  a  refrigerator  car,  shipped  into  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  for  delivery  by  wagon  to  the  Consumers’  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Company,  would  render  the  parties  liable  under  the  act. 
It  should  also  provide  in  connection  with  this  or  some  other 
.section,  that  original  packages  received  from  interstate  com¬ 
merce  shall  be  entered  into  proper  cold  storage,  and  so  on, 
as  long  as  held  in  the  original  package. 

Section  3  leaves  it  optional  with  the  final  purchasers,  the 
consumers,  as  to  continuance  of  dating  information.  That 
part  of  Section  3  seems  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  inter¬ 
state  regulation,  and  might  also  be  construed  to  conflict 
with  the  state  or  municipal  regulation  most  necessary  to  take 
hold  at  this  point.  The  last  clause  of  this  section  should 
be  redrawn  with  these  and  other  matters  in  view  and  so  as 
to  connect  Federal  and  state  regulation  with  no  ground  for 
hampering  or  conflict. 

Section  4  may  be  held  to  be  in  conflict  and  therefore 
supersede  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
and  Meat  Inspection  Act  against  misbranding. 

-Section  5  places  the  temperature  too  low  for  a  state  act. 
Further,  it  may  be  held  that  by  placing  the  product  in  a 
'.temperature  of  41  degrees  Fahrenheit,  that  the  provisions  of 
;Section  2  would  become  inoperative.  The  definition  of  cold 
storage  should  include  more  than  temperature.  In  fact,  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  law  are  more  needed  for  a  prod¬ 
uct  held  at  above  40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  bill,  as  it 
stands,  might  tempt  a  part  of  the  trade  to  operate  at  unsafe 
temperatures,  in  order  to  evade  a  law  based  on  a  temperature 
definition. 

If  Section  6  be  strictly  enforced,  it  would  prohibit  the 
serving  of  a  poultry  or  meat  dish  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  for  example,  prepared  from  a  frozen  fish,  meat  or  poultry. 
The  purpose  of  Section  G  is  good,  but  it  should  be  made 
more  definite  with  respect  to  the  practices  needed  to  be 
abolished. 

Section  7  should  not  leave  all  matters  of  sanitation,  during 
storage,  to  executive  regulations.  The  section  is  very  de¬ 
fective  in  this  respect,  and  on  one  of  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ters  needing  control. 

Section  8  leaves  the  execution  directly  with  the  President. 
It  is  physically  impossible  for  the  President  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  details  of  the  work.  He  must  delegate  the 
work,  on  wdiich  he  bases  a  regulation,  to  one  or  more  of  his 
cabinet  officials,  and  they,  in  turn,  to  the  bureau  having  the 
work  in  final  charge.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  named,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Animal  Industry,  and  a  number  of  the  United 
States  Health  and  Hygiene  Service  be  constituted  a  board  to 
organize  the  work,  adopt  regulations,  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  provide  for  co-operation  among 
the  workers  of  these  bureaus  in  scientific  investigation  and 
enforcing  the  act.  The  officer  or  officers  having  the  act  in 
charge,  should  be  named  by  Congress  and  responsibility 
fixed. 

The  proposed  bill  omits  the  seizure  and  import  provisions 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  also  omits  a  provision  put¬ 
ting  American  trade  on  equal  footing  with  the  competitors  in 
any  countries  not  requiring  cold-storage  products  to  be  dated. 
The  enforcement  of  the  act  by  state  officials  and  agents  is 
not  provided  for. 

On  the  whole,  the  proposed  bill,  an  excellent  working  basis, 
needs  improvement  before  endorsement  as  an  ideal  national 
law,  or  as  a  model  of  uniformity  among  the  states.  I  will 
ask  leave  to  append  a  proposed  draft  of  a  law  embodying 
these  and  other  suggestions  for  publication  with  my  remarks. 

The  bill  especially  needs  more  preventive  sanitary  pro¬ 
visions.  These  are  already  contained  for  meats  in  the  meat 
inspection  act,  but  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  not  as  full  on 
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this  point  as  is  needed  to  prevent  contamination  or  unwhole¬ 
someness. 

Three  outstanding  matters  to  settle  in  cold-storage  legisla¬ 
tion  are :  time  limits,  dating  and  the  effects  of  storage  on  de¬ 
terioration  and  other  changes  in  the  product. 

The  Lodge  bill  proposed  a  time  limit  on  one  year  for  all 
foods  held  in  cold  storage.  Such  a  limit  would  be  both  un¬ 
necessary  and  a  disadvantage,  from  every  standpoint,  for 
such  products  as  cheese,  hams  and  other  cured  meats,  maple, 
cane  and  other  syrups,  bottled  and  canned  goods,  dried  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  so  on.  The  Heyburn  bill  proposes  limits  for  only 
such  products  as  fresh  meats,  butter,  poultry  and  eggs.  As 
to  whether  the  limits  set  are  too  long  or  too  limited,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  except  that  short  limits  for  such  products 
as  are  liable  to  deterioration  and  to  the  development  of 
toxins  and  other  ptomains  are  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
quality  and  wholesomeness.  There  are  a  number  of  factors 
counting  in  determining  proper  time  limits,  such  as  the  tem¬ 
perature,  the  humidity,  the  sanitary  condition  when  entering 
and  the  method  of  treatment  when  exposed  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
ket  and  in  the  hands  of  consumers. 

Studies  on  eggs  and  on  such  fruits  as  the  apple  and  pear 
show  that  the  fit  condition  of  the  product  when  entered  into 
cold  storage,  the  temperature,  humidity  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  the  placement  of  the  product,  wrapped  or 
otherwise,  while  in  cold  storage,  the  length  of  time  kept  and 
the  treatment  in  the  retail  market  and  by  the  consumer  after 
the  product  leaves  cold  storage  are  all  factors  in  determining 
the  extent  of  deterioration  in  the  stored  product.  Take  but¬ 
ter,  for  example  :  The  character  of  the  cream  from  which 
it  is  made,  its  buttermilk  content,  the  condition  of  the  tub 
into  which  it  is  put  whether  paraffined,  salted  or  brined,  are 
all  factors  which  affect  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  stored 
butter.  Process  butter,  for  example,  is  reported  to  have  poor 
keeping  qualities  in  cold  storage.  Oleomargarine  is  reported 
to  have  good  keeping  qualities.  In  the  cold  storage  of  ap¬ 
ples,  for  example,  the  time  and  manner  of  packing,  the  time 
intervening  before  stored,  the  wrapping  of  each  apple,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  conditions  and  temperatures,  have  been 
found  to  influence  the  keeping  quality.  The  ripening  process 
retarded  and  the  transfer  of  rot  from  one  apple  to  another 
can  be  prevented  by  wrapping  the  apple  or  pear. 

There  has  been  considerable  litigation  in  actions  for  alleged 
damage  to  various  food  products  while  kept  in  cold-storage 
warehouses,  a  number  of  which  cases  are  grouped  in  the 
footnotes  in  connection  with  Allan  vs.  Sommers,  52  L.  R.  A. 
106.  The  decisions  in  all  such  cases  indicate  that  the  question 
of  fitnegs  before  entering  and  the  sanitary  conditions,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  humidity  of  the  w'arehouse  are  the  factors  in 
determining  damages. 

There  is  a  strong  opposition  from  the  cold-storage  industry 
to  the  time  limits  set  in  the  bill.  The  reason  as  given  in 
the  published  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  and  in 
published  resolutions,  are :  Class  legislation :  the  limits  are 
shorter  than  wholesomeness  demands,  it  being  claimed  that 
the  meat,  fish,  eggs,  poultrv  and  butter  can  be  kept  wholesome 
much  longer  than  the  proposed  time  limits  allow ;  that  the 
limits  are  not  sufficiently  long  to  permit  storage  through  all 
the  period  between  the  productive  seasons  of  eggs,  broilers 
and  butter :  and  the  reason,  not  made  public,  that  the  limits 
will  prevent  speculation.  The  last  is  a  point  that  has  pre¬ 
vented  absolute  frankness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  trade’s 
representatives  in  presenting  the  time  limit  matter  to  the 
committee. 

Bearing  on  this  point.  Miss  Pennington  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  says  : 

The  condition  of  articles  going  into  storage  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  upon  the  period  of  the  year  in 
which  they  are  stored  and  the  portion  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come.  For  instance,  eggs  going  into 
storage  in  the  eafly  part  of  the  egg  season  generally 
go  in  very  good  condition.  Therefore,  March,  April, 
and  ]\Iay  eggs  are  the  best  keepers  that  we  have. 

The  eggs  which  go  in  later  than  May  are  likely  to  be 
of  lower  quality  because  of  the  warmer  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Hence,  their  keeping  time  is  shortened,  and 
these  are  the  eggs  that  are  taken  out  first  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  season  of  shortage  begins. 

These  statements  will  hold  for  the  eggs  of  our 
Middle  West  and  our  Central  and  Northern  States. 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  eggs,  of 
course,  deteriorate  much  sooner,  since  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  unfavorable  a  number  of  weeks  before  the 
northern  climate  makes  storage  inadvisable. 

The  more  progressive  egg  handlers  have  realized 
that  to  pay  storage  on  eggs  of  low-keeping  quality  is 
a  bad  business  proposition.  Hence,  the\'  are  grading 
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very  carefully  the  eggs  which  go  into  storage  and  put 
in  a  uniformly  good  lot.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  careless  in  business  methods,  or  ignorant, 
do  not  realize  that  an  egg  which  has  begun  to  de¬ 
teriorate  before  entering  storage  will  continue  to  do 
so  even  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  And  they  are 
putting  eggs  into  storage  which  commonly  result  in 
a  business  loss  to  them  and  a  lowering  of  the  general 
grade  of  storage  eggs  on  the  market.  *  *  * 

The  best  of  our  poultry  is  stored  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  weather  is  favorable  and  when  the  fowls 
are  in  good  condition.  The  poultry  which  comes  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  large  packer  to  the  storage  house, 
and  which  is  packed  with  storage  in  view,  is  apt  to 
enter  the  warehouse  in  good  condition.  Poultry 
which  is  shipped  with  ice,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  from 
the  packing  house  to  the  warehousing  center  and 
there  boxed  for  storage  may  enter  in  good  condition 
and  may  be  below  par.  The  poultry  which  the  com¬ 
mission  man  or  the  retailer  sends  from  his  stock  to 
the  warehouse  freezers  because  there  is  a  glut  on 
the  market,  or  because  the  price  does  not  suit  him, 
or  because  he  has  rather  more  stock  than  he  can 
handle,  is  apt  to  be  in  bad  condition.  Indeed,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  undesirable  cold- 
stored  poultry  which  gets  into  our  markets  is  poultry 
of  this  type.  *  *  * 

Seasonal  fish  are  kept  until  the  next  season  of  pro¬ 
duction — very  seldom  longer.  For  good  keeping,  a 
fish  must  be  glazed ;  that  is,  dipped  into  water  so  that 
it  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice  every 
three  months  during  its  storage  time.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  process  because  it  means  cost  of  handling 
and  it  is  to  the  owner’s  advantage  to  get  his  fish  out 
rather  than  have  the  expense  of  reglazing  in  order  to 
hold.  *  *  * 

Poultry,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  game,  etc.,  if  put  into 
storage  fresh  and  properly  handled  from  the  storage 
standpoint — both  before  and  after  entering  the  ware¬ 
house — leave  it  in  good  condition  up  to  the  end  of 
their  season  of  production,  which  is  generally  a  period 
of  about  twelve  months.  The  keeping  time  for  eggs 
is  somewhat  shorter  than  this,  but  the  egg-producing 
season  is  also  longer  than  that  of  the  majority  of  sea¬ 
sonable  articles.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  de¬ 
terioration  during  storage,  even  at  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures,  but  it  is  slow  and  it  is  ver\"  slight  by  compari¬ 
son  with  deterioration  at  temperature  about  freezing. 

After  six  months  poultry  begins  to  lose  some  of  its 
flavor  and  eggs  are  apt  to  acquire  what  is  known  as 
a  ‘storage  taste.’  We  have  not,  however,  found  as 
yet  that  any  positively  unwholesome  materials  de¬ 
velop  during  storage  when  the  foods  are  stored  in 
good  condition,  nor  that  the  food  value  is  lessened 
except  so  far  as  its  fresh  flavor  affects  nutrition. 
This  holds  up  to  the  end  of  twelve  months'  storage 
of  poultry  and  eggs. 

Dating  and  the  final  sale  of  cold-stored  products  in  the 
market  for  fresh  food  are  very  much  in  juxtaposition  as  a 
trade  proposition.  The  more  or  less  changes  which  do  take 
place  in  stored  products,  and  a  provision  of  law  requiring 
the  label  to  show  the  time  stored,  are  the  dominant  reasons 
for  opposing  that  part  of  the  bill  requiring  the  date.  The 
trade  advance  against  dating,  the  impracticabilit}^  of  labeling 
and  keeping  the  date  straight  in  the  retail  market;  the  prej¬ 
udices  and  preferences  of  the  consumer,  and  the  fear  that 
purchasers  might  charge  against  the  length  of  time  stored 
any  inferiority  due  to  happenings  before  or  after  storage,  or 
to  imperfect  storage. 

On  the  matter  of  labeling  in  the  retail  trade.  Mayor  Gaynor 
on  vetoing  an  ordinance  so  providing  for  New  York  City, 
said : 


This  ordinance  *  *  *  required  all  foods  in 

cold  storage  to  be  tagged  with  the  date  they  go  in 
and  the  date  they  go  out,  and  that  all  retailers  dis¬ 
play  the  same  tag  on  the  article  to  their  customers. 

The  enforcement  of  this  would  be  impossible,  and  a 
cardinal  rule  for  law  makers  is  not  to  pass  laws 
which  are  not  enforced. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  place  inspectors  not  only 
in  all  the  cold-storage  warehouses,  but  in  every  re¬ 
tail  place,  even  to  make  an  attempt  to  enforce  it;  and 
if  all  that  were  done,  the  shifting  of  the  tags  could 
scarcely  be  stopped,  even  if  we  indulge  the  belief 
that  all  inspectors  would  be  honest. 

These  reasons  could  be  advanced  with  equal  weight  against 
practically  every  police  law  in  operation  in  New  York,  or 
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any  other  city.  It  is  a  gloomy  comment  on  New  York  City 
tradesmen  and  inspectors. 

The  trade’s  reasons  against  date  labeling  are  well  stated 
by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Urner,  associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Review,  as  follows: 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  storage  products 
should  be  branded  as  such,  or  definitely  with  the  exact 
time  they  were  held  in  storage.  And  this  seems  at 
first  thought  like  a  reasonable  demand.  Cold  storage 
managers  and  merchants  who  store  goods  quite  gen¬ 
erally  appreciate  the  justice  of  the  principle  here  in¬ 
volved,  and  they  would  make  no  opposition  to  any 
really  practical  plan  by  which  this  knowledge  could 
be  conveyed  to  consumers  if  it  were  possible,  and  if 
the  knowledge,  after  being  given  to  the  buyer  at 
much  cost,  could  be  any  real  indication  of  quality. 

But  in  considering  any  possible  legislation  by  which 
buyers  can  be  informed,  through  brands  or  labels,  of 
the  age  of  storage  products  offered  to  them,  we  meet 
with  difficulties  that  seem  insurmountable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  to  anyone  who  knows 
how  perishable  food  products  are  handled,  that  most 
of  the  differences  in  quality  and  condition  are  due  to 
causes  that  occur  prior  to  storage.  The  varia¬ 
tions  in  quality  during  proper  holding  in  cold  storage 
up  to  the  limit  of  commercial  necessity  are  far  less 
than  the  differences  in  both  quality  and  condition  that 
occur  during  manufacture  or  during  the  time  from 
production  to  storage.  Consequently  a  knowledge  of 
the  length  of  time  goods  are  held  in  storage  is  no  in¬ 
dication  whatsoever  of  their  quality.  Even  if  it  were 
a  true  indication,  it  would  seem  well  nigh  impossible 
to  convey  that  knowledge  to  consumers;  certainly  it 
could  be  accomplished  only  at  a  cost  of  vast  addi¬ 
tional  labor  and  expense  both  in  handling  of  the 
goods  and  in  governmental  police  supervision,  which 
would  be  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  benefit.  Let  us  consider  this  matter  briefly  in 
relation  to  each  of  the  articles  under  consideration. 

Butter  is  chiefly  stored  in  60-pound  tubs — it  keeps 
much  better  so  than  in  smaller  packages.  These  are 
partly  cut  up  into  prints  by  jobbers  for  sale  to  retail 
trade  and  partly  sold  to  retailers  intact.  If  the  prints 
had  to  be  branded  the  same  as  the  tubs  from  which 
they  were  taken,  there  would  have  to  be  separately 
printed  wrappers  for  every  lot  of  butter  handled,  or 
else  the  dates  would  have  to  be  wwitten  on  the  wrap¬ 
pers  by  hand — millions  upon  millions  of  them — an  end¬ 
less  labor.  If  the  tubs  were  sold  intact  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  he  would  have  to  go  to  much  labor  to  exhibit 
the  brands  on  the  tubs  to  the  comparatively  few  cus¬ 
tomers  who  go  to  the  stores,  and  to  inform  those  far 
greater  numbers  who  simply  order  goods  he  would 
have  to  mark  the  dates  on  every  wrapper.  And  all 
for  what  purpose,  since  storage  butter  of  all  grades 
has  its  exact  counterpart  in  quality  with  fresh  butter? 

As  for  eggs,  the  difficulties  of  branding  are  still 
greater.  It  would  perhaps  be  no  very  serious  matter 
to  brand  a  few  million  cases  of  eggs  with  the  date 
of  entry  to  and  removal  from  the  warehouses  in  the 
course  of  nine  or  ten  months.  But  these  eggs  are  al¬ 
ready  sold  to  jobbing  trade  as  storage  eggs.  Job¬ 
bers  are  obliged  to  take  the  eggs  out  of  the  cases ; 
they  must  all  be  ‘candled’  and  assorted  as  to  quality, 
so  that  retailers  may  buy  uniform  grades,  suited  to 
the  wants  of  their  customers.  How  shall  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  each  separate  lot  of  eggs  be  preserved?  Must 
each  lot,  after  candling,  be  put  back  in  the  same 
cases?  And  who  is  to  see  that  this  is  done?  There 
would  be  no  practical  means  of  detection  if  it  were 
not  done.  Or  is  the  jobber  to  be  prevented  from 
rebandling  the  goods  so  that  retailers  would  buy 
only  original  packages?  If  so,  the  jobbers’  useful¬ 
ness  would  be  gone,  and  retailers  would  have  to  can¬ 
dle  the  eggs  themselves  with  the  same  difficulties,  or 
else  sell  to  consumers  directlv  from  original  pack¬ 
ages,  giving  quality  ‘as  it  runs,’  good,  bad  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  And  even  then,  how  would  the  consumer 
know  the  length  of  storage?  Must  every  retail  pack¬ 
age  be  marked  with  the  dates  on  the  case,  or  must 
every  egg  be  marked?  (The  number  of  storage  eggs 
sold  every  year  is  sometbing  like  fifteen  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  and  there  are  at  least  that  many  eggs  among 
those  never  held  in  storage  that  are  of  poorer 
quality.) 

As  to  poultry,  the  birds  must  be  packed  in  boxes 
and  chilled  before  shipment — this  is  the  modern  meth¬ 


od,  rapidly  supplanting  other  means  of  handling. 
When  packed  it  is  not  always  known  whether  the 
goods  are  to  be  sold  fresh  or  stored.  To  tag  every 
carcass  would  be  an  inconceivable  labor,  and  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  after  tbe  birds  were  packed 
and  chilled.  If  only  the  packages  were  branded  with 
the  dates  of  storage,  how  would  the  consumer  know? 

The  retailer  might  tag  each  carcass  when  he  takes 
it  out  of  the  package,  but  who  would  see  that  he  did 
it?  What  an  army  of  police  would  be  necessary  to 
enforce  such  a  requirement,  and  all  for  what  real 
benefit  as  long  as  buying  consumers  would  get  no 
knowledge  of  quality  from  the  dates,  and  are  still 
obliged  to  depend  upon  their  senses  to  determine  what 
is  good  and  what  is  less  good  or  bad  ? 

As  to  branding  cheese  with  the  dates  of  storage, 
the  proposition  is  too  preposterous  to  warrant  serious 
consideration. 

The  attitude  of  the  packers  towards  dating  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  is  well  set  forth  by  a  number  of  the  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  Swift  and  Company,  Sulzberger  and  Sons  Company, 
the  G.  H.  Hammond  Company,  Morris  and  Company  and 
the  Cudahv  Packing  Company,  in  the  material  presented  by 
the  representatives  of  these  firms  to  the  Senate  committee. 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift  states  in  the  memorandum  given  to  the 
committee : 

I  read  the  following  items  to  Senator  Heyburn, 
and  told  him  that  the  packers  as  a  whole,  I  was  sure, 
would  favor  them,  but  that  I  was  only  speaking  au¬ 
thoritatively  for  Swift  &  Co. : 

1.  We  do  not  object  to  Federal  inspection  of  our 
cold-storage  house  as  to  sanitary  condition  of  the 
premises  or  of  the  goods  received  and  stored  therein. 

2.  We  would  favor  a  time  limit  for  cold-storage 
products  and,  as  far  as  our  company  is  concerned, 
could  confine  ourselves  nicely  to  12  months. 

3.  We  consider  the  following  products  may  be 
carried  for  the  period  mentioned  without  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  a  modern  cold-storage  house:  Eggs,  11 
months ;  butter,  15  months ;  cheese,  18  months ;  poul¬ 
try,  1  year ;  meats,  1  year. 

4.  We  would  favor  a  provision  that  no  cold-stor¬ 
age  products  when  taken  out  and  exhibited  for  sale 
should  go  back  into  storage. 

5.  We  do  not  favor  reporting  daily  receipts  and 
withdrawals,  as  it  looks  like  an  unnecessary  expense. 

6.  Also  told  him  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  it 
would  be  a  serious  error  to  attempt  to  date  the  goods, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impracticable.  So 
much  goods  is  shipped  in  bulk  and  so  many  different 
assortments  go  in  one  small  box  of,  say  50  pounds, 
that  it  would  be  an  endless  expense  and  handicap  to 
the  business.  Also  when  the  butcher  goes  to  sell  the 
goods  you  could  not  confine  him  to  the  original 
package,  because  there  might  be  an  assortment  of 
different  kinds  of  goods  that  would  have  to  have 
different  kinds  of  treatment  in  his  store. 

We  also  feel  quite  sure  that  it  would  mislead  the 
public,  because  some  of  our  meats,  when  put  away  in 
the  season  of  prime  quality,  would  be  better  even 
though  a  month  or  two  older  in  storage  than  fresh 
goods  put  away  that  were  not  of  quite  as  good 
quality. 

1  told  Senarfor  Heyburn  that  I  was  in  hopes  he 
zvould  see  his  way  clear  to  get  around  this,  and  that 
zee  zvould  have  to  protest  on  this  to  the  last  ditch. 

Labeling  to  shnzv  the  length  of  storage  is  consumer’s  right. 
A  right  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  a  part  of  the  trade  fear 
will  not  be  effectively  and  fairly  enforced  throughout ;  or 
which,  if  enforced,  with  the  present  feeling  against  cold  stor¬ 
age  abuses,  may  lead  the  public  to  purchase  only  by  the  date 
on  the  label  and  thus  to  discriminate  against  products  selected 
and  stored  and  sold  with  more  sanitary  care  and  better  than 
the  product  of  fresher  date.  Another  part  of  the  trade  know 
that  the  dating  will  destroy  all  profit  in  the  excessively  stored 
surplus,  or  in  long  holdings  for  speculative  purposes. 

If  it  is  true  that  an  egg,  a  chicken,  a  quarter  of  veal,  a 
pork  loin,  a  butt  of  butter  can  be  held  for  from  six  to 
twelve  months  without  loss  in  flavor  or  wholesomeness,  as 
is  claimed,  then  there  is  no  need  for  concern,  but  if  the 
claim  is  not  true,  the  public  will  pay  the  higher  prices  for 
the  fresher  goods. 

The  objection,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  the  dating 
into  effect  through  all  branches  of  the  trade,  cannot  be  fully 
accepted.  Such  details  do  not  prevent  any  statement  in  the 
labeling  or  advertisement  setting  forth  puritv,  quality  or 
other  special  merit.  The  meat  packer  can  not  well  object 
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because  of  the  inconvenience  it  will  cause  the  inspectors  and 
the  trade  in  keeping  tab  and  stamping  each  package  or  piece 
of  food.  This  inconvenience  is  overcome  in  the  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  placing  upon  the  carcasses  and  pieces  of  car¬ 
casses,  links  of  sausage  and  so  on,  the  words,  “U.  S.  inspected 
and  passed.”  In  order  to  put  that  stamp  upon  the  meats  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  very  thorough  e.xamination  of  the 
different  parts  of  each  carcass  and,  if  this  detail  of  inspec¬ 
tion  can  be  done  in  order  to  give  the  consuming  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  federal  inspected  meats,  it  can  also  be  done  simply 
by  adding  the  date  ‘‘inspected  and  passed.”  in  order  to  give 
the  consuming  public  the  facts  as  to  how  long  these  products 
have  been  stored.  The  trade,  of  course,  welcome  any  govern¬ 
mental  effort  to  make  the  conduct  of  their  employes  more 
sanitary,  and  all  the  governmental  stamps  which  give  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  consuming  public.  The  public,  however,  are  also 
entitled  to  any  further  information  which  would  further  indi¬ 
cate  wholesomeness  or  food  value. 

Again,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  detail  of  dating  is  already 
carried  out  in  cipher  by  a  large  part  of  the  trade,  not  only  in 
foods,  but  in  many  other  lines.  Mr.  Carlton  H.  Reeve,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  B.  F.  Cummins  Company,  a  Chicago  concern, 
which  manufactures  perforating  machinery,  gave  testimony 
before  Senator  HeAffiurn’s  Committee,  showing  a  long  list, 
including  meat  packers,  wholesale  grocers,  soup  and  other 
canners.  brewers,  packers  of  malted  milk  and  other  food 
firms  of  national  and  international  reputation,  who  use  that 
firm's  machinerv  to  put  cipher  dating  and  other  marks  on 
each  small  package  of  their  product. 

In  fact,  any  successful  conduct  of  the  cold  storage  busi¬ 
ness  itself  must  depend  upon  an  accurate  record  on  the 
books  and  marking  on  the  package  as  to  the  date  received 
and  length  of  time  stored.  Instead  of  being  an  impracticable 
detail,  any  study  of  the  necessary  methods  for  intelligent  in¬ 
spection  shows  how  necessary  it  will  be  for  the  inspection 
force  to  have  access  to  an  accurate  account  of  the  time 
stored.  Federal  regulation  requiring  the  dating  of  cold 
storage  goods  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  put  intelligent 
state  legislation  into  effect,  after  the  federal  inspected  meats 
have  entered  the  state  markets.  For,  even  assuming  that  the 
one  year  limit,  to  which  the  packers  agree,  is  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Congress  for  meats,  poultry  and  eggs,  after  such 
products  reach  the  state  there  will  be  nothing  to  show  as  to 
just  how  long  they  have  been  previously  stored,  and  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  packer  to  keep  these  products  for  eleven 
months  in  the  Chicago  or  Omaha  warehouse  before  shipping 
the  same  to  a  warehouse  in  New  York  City,  and  there  keep 
the  products  for  another  year  before  being  retailed  to  New 
York  City  consumers,  unless  accurate  bookkeeping  and  label¬ 
ing  show  in  each  instance  the  length  of  storage.  In  fact,  an 
accurate  record  with  respect  to  the  time  stored  and  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  each  bo.x  or  piece  of  food  product  accordingly  will 
be  necessary  for  even  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
even  the  most  lenient  storage  limit. 

Intelligent  and  effective  sanitary  regulation  depends  on 
preventative  methods.  Without  time  limits  and  dating  as  a 
condition  to  sale,  the  inspection  would  be  confined  to  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  product,  which  method  would  allow  the 
product  to  become  dangerous  to  public  health  and  the  ware¬ 
house  men  to  use  up  most  of  the  food  life  of  the  product, 
before  regulation  would  begin.  This  method  we  now  have, 
and  the  constant  seizure  in  the  cities  of  “cold  storage”  fish, 
meat  and  eggs  contributes,  as  a  method  of  regulation,  adds  to 
the  growing  public  prejudice  against  all  cold  storage  products. 

Some  of  the  trade  urge  that  the  law  stop  with  punishing 
the  retailer  who  brands  or  sells  as  “fresh.”  This  system 
could  only  operate  but  to  continue  the  public  feeling  against 
cold  storage  food  by  creating  only  the  two  classes — the  “fresh"' 
and  the  “stored.”  The  cold  storage  industry  are  in  need  of 
public  confidence.  This  can  not  be  gained  by  a  refusal  of  the 
trade  to  take  the  public  into  full  confidence.  The  industry 
is  very  much  in  need  of  a  bold  leader  who  will  hack  up  his 
faith  in  his  storage  methods  and  products,  with  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  consuming  public. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  should  he  plain  that  dating- 
is  not  onh'  a  practical  hut  necessary  detail  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  to  intelligent  inspection  and  to  gaining  nublic 
confidence  in  the  cold  storage  foods. 

The  consuming  public  have  recognized  a  lack  of  qualitv 
in  cold  storage  food,  however,  much  scientific  investigation 
has  not  fully  determined  the  nature  and  extent  of  charges. 
On  the  state  of  scientific  investigation  Mr.  Fitzrandolph  of 
New  Jersey  stated  during  the  New  Jersey  investigation: 

I  have  also  consulted  all  the  literature  to  which  I 
have  access  relating  to  this  sul)ject.  I  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  officials  of  the  United  States  Department 


of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  elsewhere  and 
with  various  other  professional  acquaintances  who 
were  informed  on  the  subject,  and  the  statements 
which  follow,  and  which  represent  my  best  judgment 
at  the  present  time,  are  based  upon  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  all  these  sources. 

I  desire  first  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  changes  which  go  in  food  kept  in 
cold  storage  are  imperfectly  understood,  and  that  the 
effect  of  these  changes  on  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
food  are  still  more  imperfectly  understood  ;  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
factors  which  operate  to  cause  deterioration  of  food 
in  cold  storage  is  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect, 
and  that  long  continued  and  very  elaborate  investi¬ 
gations  must  be  made  before  the  scientific  control  of 
cold  storage  is  placed  upon  a  firm  basis.  It  i5  not 
great  injury  to  the  business  with  a  probability  that 
no  real  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  consumer,  would  be 
unwise  at  this  time. 

The  statements  which  follow,  however,  I  believe 
to  be  well  established,  and  what  I  shall  later  recom¬ 
mend  is  based  largely  upon  them.  I  have  used  the 
word  “food”  in  what  follows  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  intend  to  include  in  it  only  fish,  meat,  poultry, 
game,  and  ea-es.  Some  of  these  statements  do  not 
apply  to  fruits  and  vegetables  or  to  butter  and  cheese. 

1.  Foods  when  stored  at  temperatures  at  or  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  which  were  free 
from  decomposition  when  placed  in  storage,  change 
in  composition,  but  such  changes  take  place  very 
slowly  and  are  not  altogether  similar  in  character  to 
the  changes  which  take  place  at  ordinary  tempera 
tures. 

2.  Foods  in  which  decomposition  has  begun,  when 
placed  in  cold  storage  are  not  thereby  improved.  On 
the  contrary,  the  putrefactive  changes  go  on  during 
storage,  very  slowly  if  the  foods  are  frozen,  more 
rapidly  if  they  are  kept  above  the  freezing  point. 

3.  Foods  which  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage, 
and  especially  foods  which  have  been  frozen,  decom¬ 
pose  more  readily  and  rapidly  than  do  fresh  foods 
of  the  same  kind  when  e.xposed  to  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures. 

4.  Foods  which  when  placed  in  cold  storage  were 
in  good  condition  may  be  kept  in  storage  for  a  longer 
time  than  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  profitable  with¬ 
out  becoming  injurious  to  health.  Their  flavor,  pal- 
atability  and  perhaps  digestibility  will  have  deterio¬ 
rated  to  some  extent,  and  therefore  to  that  e.xtent 
they  are  inferior  to  fresh  foods  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality. 

Miss  Pennington  says : 

The  changes  in  the  chickens  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  are  not  the  most  pronounced  of  their  kind, 
other  specimens  exhibiting  more  marked  degenerations 
and  some  showing  better  conditions.  These  were, 
rather,  alterations  representing  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  mean. 

Such  being  the  case  the  dictum  of  the  warehouse 
men  that  there  is  no  change  in  cold  storage  poultry 
and  that  it  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  can 
not  be  accepted  in  its  entirety.  Both  microscopic 
study  and  the  taste  of  the  cooked  fowl  confirm  the 
fact  that,  microscopically,  visible  degeneration  does 
take  place. 

Considering  the  enormous  growth  and  the  wide 
extent  of  the  refrigeration  of  food  stuffs,  as  well  as 
the  absolute  lack  of  authoritative  supervision  of  such 
frozen  products  before  they  are  offered  for  sale,  it 
seems  most  desirable  that  a  careful  study  should  be 
made  to  determine  whether  such  alterations  as  have 
been  noted  affect  the  appearance  and  histological 
integrity  of  the  flesh  only,  or  whether,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  some,  the  consumption  of  poultry  after 
long  periods  of  cold  storage  is  not  responsible  for 
some  of  the  obscure  intestinal  disorders  and  the  im¬ 
perfect  metabolism  from  which  modern  humanity, 
especially  the  dwellers  in  large  cities,  are  so  apt  to 
suffer. 

A  very  extensive  experiment,  very  ably  reported,  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Richardson,  of  Swift  and  Company,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  October,  190(),  and  in  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  Mr.  Richardson  does  not 
think  that  any  material  change  takes  place  in  frozen  beef 
during  a  period  of  more  than  590  days,  and  he  disagrees 
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with  Dr.  Wiley  on  this  point.  His  data  presents  a  good 
basis  for  further  work,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  work 
could  be  duplicated  and  continued  jointly  in  connection  with 
the  government  chemists  and  bacteriologists.  With  respect 
to  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  meat,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  states : 

Since  the  ordinary  deterioration  of  flesh  foods  is 
principally  or  wholly  a  bacterial  process,  it  is  logical 
to  infer  that  it  will  follow  in  degree  the  course  of 
the  degradation  of  the  proteins  in  general  as  accom¬ 
plished  by  micro-organisms.  This  process  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  conversion  of  insoluble  proteins  into 
soluble  ones,  of  coagulable  proteins  into  noncoagulable 
ones  by  the  continued  splitting  of  large  molecules 
into  smaller  ones  with  the  production  of  amino 
acids,  acid  amides,  lower  fatty  acids,  and  ammonia. 
During  the  process  of  the  changes  indole  and  skatole 
and  their  compounds  are  set  free,  as  well  as  various 
benzine  derivatives,  mercaptans,  and  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide.  Sometimes  a  change  in  reaction  is  observed. 
Organic  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  converted  into 
inorganic.  In  the  end,  if  the  action  proceeds  to  its 
conclusion,  the  substances  concerned  will  have  been 
converted  for  the  most  part  into  gases  or  vapors 
or  inorganic  salts.  However,  one  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  bacterial  decomposition  is  that  the  last  stages 
of  the  process,  chemically  considered,  the  formation 
of  ammonium  salts  or  derivatives  and  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide,  for  instance,  occur  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decomposition.  There  seems  to  be  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce,  first  albumoses,  then  peptones,  then 
amine  compounds,  and  so  on,  but  all  these  substances 
are  formed  almost  at  the  beginning,  while  the  ten 
dency  and  final  end  of  the  process  is  the  formation  of 
the  simplest  compounds.  In  the  earlier  stages,  at 
least,  the  fermentations  of  the  proteins  bear  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  protein  hydrolysis  as  excited  by 
hot  water,  digestive  enzymes,  acids,  alkalies,  and 
salts.  Whatever  methods  of  analysis  are  adapted  to 
follow  changes  such  as  these,  are  applicable  to  the 
work  under  consideration.  The  choice  would  depend 
upon  the  comparative  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  methods  considered.  During  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  work  about  to  be  described,  various  meth¬ 
ods  were  used  at  different  times  with  different  de¬ 
grees  of  success,  and  the  methods  most  used  were 
those  which  proved  most  applicable,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Weber,  chemist,  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  to  Senator 
Heyburn’s  committee,  as  a  result  of  investigation  of  de¬ 
terioration  by  the  iodine  solution  method : 

Mr.  Weber:  The  method  we  used  was  by  distilling 
a  weighed  quantity  of  meat  into  an  iodine  solution; 
that  is,  a  one-hundredth-normal  iodine  solution. 
Samples  were  weighed  out  and  treated  with  pepsin 
hydrochloric-acid  solution  and  then  distilled  into 
the  standard  solution  of  one-hundredth-normal  iodine. 

The  amount  of  iodine  reduced  was  then  determined. 

The  Chairman:  You  may  tell  the  results.  Take  up 
meat  first. 

Mr.  Weber:  We  took  fresh  meat  and  placed  it  in 
cold  storage,  and  then  at  the  end  of  two,  four  and 
six  months’  storage,  which  was  all  we  had  time  to  do 
— we  have  only  been  working  on  this  for  six  months 
— at  the  end  of  two  months  there  was  practically  no 
change  that  we  could  determine;  that  is,  within  the 
limits  of  the  method  itself. 

The  Chairman:  Was  the  meat  and  the  fat  equally 
sweet  at  the  end  of  two  months  as  compared  with 
the  condition  when  it  was  killed  and  fresh? 

Mr.  Weber:  Practically  the  same,  yes,  sir,  as  far 
as  we  can  tell.  This  is  just  a  chemical  method  to  de¬ 
termine  the  aging  of  meats. 

The  Chairman  :  You  didn’t  make  the  test  by  cook¬ 
ing  it? 

Mr.  W’eber :  No,  sir.  And  at  four  months  we  were 
able  to  determine  a  slight  difference,  from  I  to  4  c.  c. 
reduction  of  iodine.  At  the  end  of  six  months  there 
is  &V2  to  7  c.  c.  more  of  iodine  reduced  than  the 
corresponding  fresh  sample. 

The  Chairman  :  Has  there  been  any  deterioration 
in  the  meat  in  the  cold  storage  under  your  care  at 
the  end  of  six  months? 

]\lr.  Weber  :  I  can  say  at  the  end  of  six  months  by 


this  method  that  we  have  used  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
terioration  shown,  a  slight  deterioration. 

The  Chairman :  How  is  it  as  to  healthfulness  of 
the  meat? 

iMr.  Weber:  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  more  or 
less  healthful.  I  couldn’t  say. 

The  Chairman  :  Give  us  your  experience  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fish. 

Mr.  Weber:  Fish  deteriorates  somewhat  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  other  products  mentioned.  An  effort 
was  made  to  try  and  get  them  in  as  fresh  condition 
as  possible  to  compare  them  with  our  other  materials 
in  storage,  and  fish  that  we  have  gotten  and  killed 
right  in  the  laboratory  show  that  they  were  much 
fresher  than  those  obtained  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman  :  At  the  end  of  what  time  did  you 
make  an  examination  after  you  had  placed  them  in 
cold  storage. 

Mr.  Weber :  We  have  taken  them  out  at  the  end 
of  two,  four,  and  six  months. 

The  Chairman:  With  what  results? 

Mr.  Weber:  Showing  that  at  the  end  of  six  months 
there  is  some  deterioration. 

The  Chairman :  How  much,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing  ? 

Mr.  Weber :  Between  fish  and  meat,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Between  fresh  fish  and  fish  at  the 
end  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Weber :  Well,  as  represented  by  about  7  c.c. 
of  the  standard  iodine  solution,  if  that  were  ex¬ 
pressed  as  ammonia  it  would  mean  about  four  one- 
hundredths  of  a  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  that  conveys  no  idea  to  the 
ordinary  layman,  you  know.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
percentage,  if  you  can  reduce  it — a  percentage  of  de¬ 
terioration.  Can  you  reduce  that  to  per  cent : 
that  is,  the  depreciation  in  fish  at  the  end  of  six 
months  ? 

Mr.  \Veber :  It  would  be  very  hard  to  say  what 
per  cent  that  amount  would  be  of  the  whole  fish. 
It  means  that  the  sample  of  fish  at  the  end  of  six 
months  reduces  7  c.c.  more  iodine  solution  than  the 
fresh  fish. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  are  they  equally  healthful 
and  edible? 

Mr.  Weber:  Well,  they  would  not  be  equally 
healthful  and  edible  in  regard  to  fish.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  fish. 

The  Chairman:  How  much  difference? 

Mr.  Weber:  Well,  it  can  be  detected  by  this  test? 

The  Chairman:  It  can  be  detected  by  the  test? 

Mr.  Weber:  Yes,  sir;  and  it  can  be  detected  by 
the  appearance  of  the  sample  of  fish  after  it  is  ground 
up  and  allowed  to  thaw.  The  meat  has  an  entirely 
different  appearance.  The  stored  meat  at  that  time 
is  soft  and  mushy. 

The  Chairman :  What  would  you  say  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  progressive  stages  of  three, 
four,  and  six  months? 

Mr.  Weber:  Two,  four  and  six  months? 

The  Chairman:  Two,  four  and  six  months.  You 
can  make  a  comparison  as  between  these  periods? 

Mr.  Weber:  Yes,  there  is  some  difference  noted 
between  the  two,  four  and  six  months.  I  should  say 
between  the  two  and  four  months  there  is  very  little 
difference  shown ;  between  four  and  six  months  a  de¬ 
terioration  begins  to  show. 

The  Chairman:  More  rapidly? 

Mr.  Weber:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  :  In  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Weber;  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  What  would  you  say,  from  your 
experience  there  in  the  laboratory,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  fish  at  the  end  of  six  months  are  healthful 
to  eat? 

Mr.  Weber:  I  wouldn’t  say  that  they  were  harm¬ 
ful  to  eat.  I  couldn’t  say  exactly  as  to  healthful¬ 
ness,  but  as  regards  their  appearance  and  condition, 
if  sold  as  fresh  fish — they  are  not  fresh  fish  by  any 
means.  .  .  . 

The  Chairman :  Now,  you  know  in  regard  to  eggs 
— the  storage  of  eggs.  What  effect  does  cold  stor¬ 
age  have  upon  eggs,  as  to  their  healthfulness? 

Mr.  Weber:  I  am  not  qualified  to  testif\"  as  to 
the  healthfulness. 

The  Chairman :  Well,  you  know  the  purpose  of 
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this  investigation,  and  yon  have  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  eggs.  Just  give  us  the  purpose  of  the 
e.xperiment. 

Air.  Weber:  Tt  was  carried  on  in  practically  the 
same  way — in  exactly  the  same  way  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  to  meat  and  fish. 

The  Chairman  :  Give  us  the  result. 

Air.  Weber:  We  e.xamined  the  eggs  when  we  put 
them  in  storage,  and  when  we  took  them  out  at  a 
specified  time — two,  four,  and  six  months. 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  result? 

Air.  Weber:  We  have  obtained  an  increase  of  5  to 
7  cubic  centimeters  of  iodine  during  that  time  which 
shows  that  the  product  has  deteriorated. 

Senator  Oliver:  Let  me  ask.  Air.  Weber,  in  what 
respect  does  it  deteriorate?  I  just  want  to  get  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “deterioration,”  as  you  use  it? 

Air.  Weber :  As  I  am  describing  it  here,  and  as 
the  method  was  evolved  to  show  protein,  when  it 
decomposes,  is  represented  by  ammonia.  The  method 
I  have  described  determines  the  amount  of  ammonia. 
Now,  we  tried  to  make  it  delicate  enough  so  as  to 
determine  the’  very  small  amount  which  is  evolved 
during  decomposition.  Now,  fresh  eggs  run  about 
25  cubic  centimeters  of  iodine,  utilized  by  the  method 
that  we  used.  With  the  stored  egg,  the  ammonia  be¬ 
ing  evolved,  will  run  about  30  cubic  centimeters. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  expressing  it  as  “deteriora¬ 
tion.” 

Senator  Oliver :  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  in  us¬ 
ing  the  word  “deteriorate,”  you  simply  mean  that 
storage  for  an  undue  time  causes  the  article  of  food, 
whether  it  be  fish  or  eggs,  to  contain  less  food  prod¬ 
uct. 

Air.  Weber:  Well,  it  would  contain  a  little  less 
food  product,  but  it  would  be  very  small.  The  only 
thing  we  are  trying  to  determine  is  the  ammonia 
as  it  is  evolved. 

The  Chairman :  How  does  it  affect  the  taste  of 
these  articles ;  does  it  make  them  more  pleasant  to 
the  taste  or  unpleasant? 

Air.  Weber:  You  can  readily  detect  the  difference 
between  a  fresh  egg  and  a  stored  egg. 

The  Chairman  :  Can  the  stored  egg  that  is  in  that 
condition  be  used  for  every  purpose  that  eggs  are 
used  for  or  for  a  limited  number  of  purposes? 

Air.  Weber:  I  should  say  they  could  be  used  for 
a  limited  number  of  purposes ;  it  is  not  a  fresh  egg 
in  that  condition. 

The  Chairman :  After  what  period  would  you  say 
it  was  not  a  fresh  egg? 

Air.  Weber:  Well,  I  would  put  it  as  low  as  six  . 
months. 

The  Chairman  :  After  what  period  is  cold  storage 
meat  not  fresh  meat? 

.  Air.  Weber:  If  this  experiment  had  run  a  little 
longer  than  six  months  I  would  probably  be  able  to 
tell  more  about  it ;  between  six  and  nine  months. 

Air.  Cook  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  also  reported  his 
investigations  as  follows  : 

Air.  Cook :  Under  Doctor  Wiley’s  direction  I  had 
charge  of  procuring  quail  and  chickens.  The  chick¬ 
ens  I  saw  killed  and  placed  in  cold  storage,  and  it 
was  our  plan  to  every  three  months  remove  samples 
of  those  fowl  from  cold  storage,  both  quail  and 
chickens. 

The  Chairman:  That  is,  your  own  cold  storage? 

Air.  Cook:  Yes,  sir;  we  hire  space  in  the  Center 
Alarket  here  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  important.  You  hired  the 
space  in  the  cold  storage  at  the  Center  Alarket. 

Air.  Cook:  Yes,  sir.  As  I  say,  every  three  months 
we  removed  samples  of  the  chickens  and  quail  which 
I  had  placed  in  the  cold  storage,  and  we  subjected 
them  to  tests,  and  the  samples  were  decided  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  jury  not  knowing  which  was  the  fresh  and 
which  was  the  cold  storage  article,  and  further 
than  that  we  made — 

The  Chairman  :  Give  us  the  result  as  you  go  along 
so  it  will  all  be  connected  up,  please. 

Air.  Cook :  After  three  months’  storage,  all  of 
these  articles — that  is,  the  quail  and  the  chickens — 
the  members  of  the  jury  were  unable  to  tell  which 
was  the  fresh  and  which  was  the  storage  article: 
but  after  six  months  the  majority  decided  that  the 
cold  storage  article  was  inferior;  that  is,  without 


knowing  absolutely  which  was  which.  After  nine 
months  practically  all  of  the  members  of  the  jury — 
there  were  seven  to  eight  members  of  the  jury — 
decided  the  cold  storage  article  tasted  inferior  to 
them,  and  after  twelve  months,  and  from  that  time 
on,  the  members  were  unanimous  in  deciding  that  the 
cold  storage  article  was  inferior  to  the  fresh  article. 

The  Chairman:  That  applied  to  fowls? 

Air.  Cook :  That  applied  to  quail  and  chickens. 
Further  than  that,  we  made  chemical  tests  which 
served  to  show  the  same  period — that  is,  at  the  end  of 
six  months — there  was  deterioration  in  that  which  was 
detected  by  the  tests  we  employed  which  seemed  to 
substantiate  the  tasting  test.  Then,  in  regard  to 
eggs,  we  did  not  carry  out  any  tasting  test  on  the 
eggs,  but  subjected  them  to  a  thorough  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis,  testing  after  about  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve 
months’  storage. 

The  Chairman  :  Give  us  the  results. 

Air.  Cook :  In  other  words,  removing  samples 
every  three  months  from  the  cold  storage  at  Center 
Alarket.  At  the  end  of  about  six  months  the  whites 
lost  their  power  of  cohesion,  and  the  whites  and  the 
yolks  were  separated  with  some  difficulty  at  the  end 
of  six  months.  You  must  understand  that  these 
eggs,  as  well  as  the  chickens,  were  absolutely  fresh. 
I  saw  the  chickens  killed  and  put  them  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  the  same  day ;  that  is,  no  chance  for  the  articles 
to  stand  around  in  the  room  to  deteriorate,  and  I 
removed  them  from  cold  storage  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  we  tested  them  and  kept  them  in 
our  ice  box  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  In  other 
words,  these  conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable 
to  cold  storage.  There  was  no  standing  around  the 
market  for  any  time  at  all.  There  was  a  loss  of  water 
from  the  whites  of  the  cold  storage  eggs  which 
amounted  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
egg;  in  other  words,  a  dozen  eggs  in  cold  storage 
one  year  weighed  10  per  cent  less  than  at  the  period 
1  placed  them  in  cold  storage. 

The  Chairman:  Is  the  shrinkage  all  in  the  water? 

Air.  Cook:  As  far  as  we  can  tell;  it  may  not  be 
entirely,  but  it  is  largely  from  the  white  of  the  egg. 

The  Chairman :  Do  they  deteriorate  quickly — the 
white  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg? 

Air.  Cook :  As  far  as  we  can  tell.  I  took  the 
whole  egg  and  mixed  it  together.  At  the  end  of 
this  same  period — twelve  months — there  was  a  char¬ 
acteristic  musty  odor  from  those  eggs,  and  there 
was  a  breaking  down  of  the  organic  phosphorous 
bodies,  and  other  tests  showed  that  the  egg  decom¬ 
posed. 

The  Chairman:  At  what  time? 

Air.  Cook:  At  the  end  of  twelve  months.  These 
tests  showed  up  to  a  slighter  extent  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  but  they  were  very  marked  at  the  end 
of  a  year. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  did  you  make  tests  of  any 
other  meat  than  the  chickens  and  quail? 

Air.  Cook :  I  have  done  a  little  with  beef,  but 
only  from  three  to  six  months,  and  at  that  time  I 
didn’t  do  enough  to  say  much  about  that  except  to 
say  that  it  didn’t  show  any  appreciable  change  at 
the  end  of  three  months.  That  is,  with  me. 

The  Chairman :  Now,  is  there  any  other  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  in  connection  with  your  examination 
that  you  desire  to  add? 

Air.  Cook :  Nothing,  except  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  all  these  tests  were  made  under  e.x- 
ceptional  conditions.  The  chickens,  for  example,  I 
saw  killed,  and  placed  them  in  cold  storage  the  same 
day,  and  they  were  examined  by  the  jury  the  day  after 
they  were  removed.  In  the  meantime  they  were  kept 
in  the  ice  box,  and  had  no  chance  of  deteriorating  by 
standing.  In  other  words,  all  the  changes  were  due 
to  cold  storage,  and  we  also  noted  that  the  meats, 
after  removal  from  cold  storage,  deteriorated  much 
faster  than  the  fresh  meats. 

The  Chairman:  Tell  us  something  more  in  detail 
of  that  fact. 

Air.  Cook:  Well,  w'e  have  taken  samples  of  cold 
storage  chickens  and  allowed  it  to  stand  at  low  tem¬ 
perature  side  by  side  with  the  frozen  meat,  and  the 
meat  we  have  from  the  cold  storage  sample — general 
appearance  of  the  sample— was  poorer  than  that  of 
the  frozen  sample.  In  other  words,  it  is  evident  that 
the  thawing  of  the  meat  fiber  has  weakened  its  power 
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of  resistance.  We  have  not  carried  on  any  great 
series  of  tests  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman :  Have  you  made  any  examination 
of  fowls  or  chickens  or  birds  sold  in  the  outside  area 
of  the  market  up  here? 

Mr.  Cook:  Why,  the  other  day  we  had  a  sample 
of  birds  reach  us,  sent  from  Norfolk,  which  had  been 
in  cold  storage  two  years,  and  the  birds  were  in  very 
poor  condition. 

The  Chairman :  What  do  you  mean  by  very  poor 
Be  a  little  more  commonplace  in  your  statement, 
please. 

Mr.  Cook:  More  definite? 

The  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cook:  A  great  many  of  the  heads  had  been 
removed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  slime  on  the  birds, 
and  they  were  in  a  condition  that  you  might  call 
shabby. 

The  Chairman :  Is  not  that  slime  one  of  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  cold  storage  birds,  fowls  that  have  been 
taken  out  of  cold  storage  and  thawed  out? 

Mr.  Cook:  Well,  we  didn’t  notice  it  on  chickens 
and  quail,  but  it  may  be  the  case  on  other  birds. 

The ‘Chairman  :  At  any  period? 

Mr.  Cook:  I  can  not  give  a  definite  answer  in 
regard  to  that.  It  is  not  true  in  regard  to  chickens. 
Chickens  and  quail  dry  up ;  the  water  is  removed 
from  the  samples  standing  in  cold  storage. 

The  Chairman :  Have  you  seen  turkeys  thawed  out 
that  had  been  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Cook:  Yes;  a  great  many  times  the  samples 
are  placed  in  tanks  of  water  to  fill  up  the  water  that 
has  been  removed  in  process  of  storage. 

The  Chairman  :  And  what  is  the  condition  of  these 
cold  storage  birds  that  have  been  thawed  out  with 
respect  to  their  going  to  pieces  rapidly? 

Mr.  Cook:  We  didn't  test  that.  We  just  carried 
on  the  test  I  have  indicated  on  samples  partly  drawn 
and  partly  undrawn  that  I  saw  killed  and  placed  in 
cold  storage  myself.  That  was  all  that  we  have 
done  so  far. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Read:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  sug¬ 
gest  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed:  At  what  temperature  were  the  chickens 
and  eggs  kept  in  the  Center  Market? 

Mr.  Cook :  They  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  8  degrees ;  in  other  words,  slightly  frozen 
throughout  this  entire  period. 

Mr.  Read:  Not  the  eggs? 

Mr.  Cook:  No;  the  quail  and  chickens  were  kept 
at  that  temperature.  The  eggs  were  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  35  degrees,  just  above  the  freezing  point. 

The  Chairman:  The  others  were  slight!}'  frozen? 

Mr.  Cook:  Yes,  sir;  all  the  time. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Urner:  i\Iay  I  ask  a  question,  Air. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Urner:  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  putting  the 
fresh-killed  poultry  into  the  cold  storage,  the  animal 
heat  had  been  entirely  removed,  had  it,  before  the 
bird  was  put  into  the  cold  room  ? 

Air.  Cook:  The  birds  were  allowed  to  stand  at 
room  temperature  and  the  animal  heat  was  entirely 
removed. 

Air.  Urner:  And  that  was  within  one  day? 

Mr.  Cook :  That  was  within  one  day. 

Air.  Urner:  You  say  they  were  put  in  the  same 
day  ? 

'  Mr.  Cook  :  They  were  killed  about  9  o’clock  and 
put  in  storage  in  the  afternoon  about  5.  Part  of  the 
birds  were  chilled  by  being  placed  in  iced  water  to 
remove  the  animal  heat. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  all,  unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  you  desire  to  state. 

Further  application  of  chemistry  and  bacteriology  will 
throw  much  more  light  on  the  direction  of  cold  storage 
regulation.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  protection 
of  public  health  cannot  depend  upon  regulation  which  only 
operates  after  the  spoilage  and  ptomain  develop.  Such  regu¬ 
lation  must  be  preventive.  The  ptomain  is  an  unstable 
product,  with  little  knowledge  as  to  the  stage  of  deterioration 
that  develops  it.  It  may  not  be  in  the  food  examined  but 
develops  in  the  stomach  after  eating.  The  chase  of  the 
ptomain  is  not,  therefore,  alone,  a  safe  basis  for  regulations. 

Aluch  of  the  problem  can  be  well  surveyed  under  the  state 


pure  food  laws.  Studies  regarding  the  gathering  up  of  the 
eggs,  the  chicken  killing  establishments,  the  handling  of  fish 
before  storage,  retail  markets,  municipal  movements  for  sani¬ 
tary  market  houses  with  a  refrigerating  system  extended  to 
all  counters,  are  all  matters  that  can  be  taken  up  under 
existing  laws,  and  the  members  of  this  Association  should 
take  the  lead  in  presenting  a  basis  for  effective  uniformity 
in  federal,  state  and  municipal  cold  storage  legislation. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cold  storage  question  to  a  sys¬ 
tematic  basis  for  work,  the  following  recommendations  sug¬ 
gest  themselves : 

1.  Further  study  by  the  state  and  federal  analysts  and 
bacteriologists,  in  co-operation  with  any  such  studies  being 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  trade,  into  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  stored  products.  These  studies 
should  be  made  both  with  respect  to  frozen  products,  and 
products  held  in  the  temperatures  which  are  usual,  espe¬ 
cially  throughout  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Such  stud¬ 
ies  would  not  only  throw  further  light  upon  changes  which 
take  place  throughout  the  present  system  of  storage,  but 
would  afford  material  for  making  the  system  better.  This 
work  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Section  of  Analysts  of  this 
Association,  not  only  with  the  view  to  fully  collaborating 
the  results  already  reported,  but  with  the  view  to  making  a 
widespread  study  throughout  the  state  laboratories  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  trade  and  federal  workers. 

2.  That  the  Section  of  Executives  direct  a  widespread 
inspection  throughout  the  states,  both  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  products  entering  into  cold  storage  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  stored  products  are  handled  in 
the  retail  markets.  The  further  effort  should  be  made, 
through  this  section,  to  agree  upon  uniform  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  state  legislatures.  These  matters  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  committees  and  the  Section  of  Executives,  or  every 
State  Food  Control  official  who  makes  a  recommendation  to 
the  legislature  of  his  state,  should  arrange  for  a  conference 
with  the  committees  in  Congress  who  have  this  matter  in 
charge,  to  the  end  that  the  fullest  fairness,  effectiveness  and 
uniformity  will  result. 

3.  From  the  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  recommend  a  sanitary  regulation  of  the  cold 
storage  business  with  far  reaching  preventive  features, 
and  the  dating  of  the  stored  products  to  show  the  full  record 
of  the  time  stored,  and  it  would  seem  that,  with  such  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  the  question  of  time  limits  would  take  care 
of  itself. 

The  President :  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  opened 
by  Hon.  H.  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Potter :  In  opening  the  discussion  of  Air.  Allen's  very 
able  and  lengthy  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  very  much 
of  your  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  starting  an  argument  as  to  whether  or 
not  national  and  state  legislation  regulating  cold  storage  will 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  public  health,  I  propose  at  least 
to  intimate  that  the  enactment  of  the  cold  storage  law  will 
not  improve  the  conditions  of  food  offered  for  sale.  The 
cold  storage  business  has  grown  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  years  and  has  become  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  food  products.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this 
paper  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  man  who  is  trying  to  investigate  the  probable  affects  of 
state  and  national  laws  regulating  cold  storage. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  cold  storage  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  consuming  public,  as  well  as  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  food  products.  The  production  of  eggs  Ira'S  grown 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
the  country.  If  it  was  not  for  cold  storage,  eggs  could  only 
be  used  by  the  wealthy  people  during  about  one-half  of  the 
year,  as  the  price  would  be  prohibitive  to  the  family  in 
moderate  circumstances  and  without  cold  storage  there  would 
be  a  great  many  eggs  sold  in  the  summer  time  that  would 
not  be  fit  for  food. 

If  cold  storage  should  be  regulated  by  law,  all  such  regu¬ 
lations  should  as  far  as  possible,  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  and  for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  federal  government  should  take  the  initiative  in  a  move¬ 
ment  of  this  kind.  Most  all  food  products  can  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  some  longer  than 
others,  without  any  deterioration  of  their  food  value,  except  to 
those  with  a  fastidious  taste,  and  the  dealers  in  food  products 
will  try  pretty  hard  to  sell  before  any  susceptible  deteriora¬ 
tion  sets  in.  There  will  always  be  some  food  products  on 
the  market  that  are  not  fit  for  human  consumption,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  there  will  be  as  much  such  food  for  sale 
without  a  law  regulating  cold  storage,  especially  with  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  law  regulating  the  time  when  such  food 
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should  be  removed  from  storage,  for  when  the  time  limit 
expires  such  goods  must  he  taken  from  the  cold  storage  house 
and  placed  on  the  market  and  such  a  condition  would  make 
the  food  officials  a  large  amount  of  trouble  and  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  states  and  the  public  would  not  he  any  better 
protected  than  they  are  under  the  present  conditions. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  cold  storage  has  come  to  stay, 
provided  it  is  not  so  restricted  by  regulating  provisions  enacted 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  different  states,  which 
will  so  severely  restrict  the  person  placing  goods  in  storage 
that  it  will  cause  business  men  to  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
they  will  place  goods  in  cold  storage. 

Because  eggs  spoil  readily  the  term  “fresh”  has  become  to 
mean  eggs  of  desirable  quality,  hut  the  age  of  the  egg  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  wdiich  effect  its  quality.  Eggs  properly 
collected  and  placed  in  cold  storage  during  April  or  May 
and  taken  out  any  time  during  the  following  winter  are 
better  than  many  of  the  eggs  sold  as  fresh  by  the  farmer 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  when  the  price  is  ad¬ 
vancing.  Beef  and  mutton  are  much  better  after  having  been 
kept  in  cold  storage  a  considerable  length  of  time.  I  do 
not  think  anvone  will  admit  that  cold  storage  poultry  is  as 
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good  as  fresh  killed.  Neither  are  most  of  the  fruits  or 
vegetables  raised  in  this  country  as  good  as  when  first  gath¬ 
ered,  but  cold  storage  lengthens  the  season  for  such  products 
and  also  makes  the  price  to  the  consumer  more  even. 

It  would  be  a  very  expensive  proposition  for  the  states  to 
enforce  the  time  limit  on  cold  storage  and  I  think  with  such 
a  law  thoroughly  enforced  we  would  have  a  large  amount 
of  food  forced  on  the  market  that  would  keep  an  army  of 
inspectors  busy  in  attempting  to  see  that  none  of  it  was  sold 
after  it  had  become  unfit  for  consumption.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  poultry  or  eggs.  After  they  have  been  taken  frorn 
the  cold  storage  warehouse  and  placed  on  sale  in  the  retail 
market  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  inspector  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  such  food  products  have  been  held  in 
storage  longer  than  the  time  limit  permitted,  as  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  know  whether  the  label,  if  it  were  prac¬ 
tical  to  place  such  label  on  such  products,  was  a  true  label. 
The  merchant  or  producer  who  places  goods  in  cold  storage 
will  not  keep  them  there  any  longer  than  they  would  keep 
in  good  condition,  except  occasionally  when  he  is  unable  to 


unload  as  soon  as  he  expected  to,  and  if  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  food  was  occasionally  placed  on  the  market  which  was 
unfit  for  food,  the  present  pure  food  law  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  it. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up 
section  after  section  of  Mr.  Allen’s  paper  and  discuss  it,  for 
if  I  did  I  am  sure  I  would  try  the  patience  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  so  severely  that  by  the  time  I  had  finished  my  discussion 
I  would  have  very  few  listeners.  I  further  wish  to  state  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  commissioner  who  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieves  that  cold  storage  should  some  way  be  regulated,  Mr. 
Allen’s  paper  has  gone  into  the  subject  very  thoroughly  and 
very  carefully  and  shows  that  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  gathering  information  on  this  subject,  but  as  1  said 
in  the  beginning,  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  do  not  believe  the 
time  has  yet  come  when  it  is  necessary  or  even  advisable  for 
the  states  at  least  to  enact  laws  regulating  the  length  of  time 
in  which  food  products  should  be  held  in  cold  storage. 

The  President :  Further  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
made  by  Mr.  FI.  E.  Barnard  of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Barnard  of  Indianapolis :  I  wish  myself  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  an  authority  on  this  question  of  cold  storage. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  all  cold  storage  legislation, 
almost  every  one  of  radical  bills  introduced,  were  not 
fathered  liy  food  commissioners  but  introduced  by  men  for 
the  purpose  of  making  political  capital.  Indiana  has  a  cold 
storage  law,  the  first  one  perhaps  ever  enacted  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  but  that  law  was  not  passed  in  opposition  to  the  cold 
storage  interests  of  our  state,  but  by  their  assistance  and 
for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  their  business  and  the  food 
industry.  We  have  forty  cold  storage  plants  in  onr  state. 

This  legislation  might  have  a  tendency  to  keep  cold  storage 
business  out  of  the  state,  but  they  have  never  had  such  good 
business  as  since  the  enactment  of  our  law,  and  I  think  that 
if  the  commissioners  would  take  time  to  take  up  the  problem 
in  their  own  states,  take  it  up  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation,  and  take  it  up  after  careful  consideration  with  the 
cold  storage  men  themselves,  they  will  find  that  the  best 
legislation  can  be  obtained,  and  which  legislation  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  consuming  public  and  to  the  health¬ 
ful  condition  of  the  state. 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  things  in  the  Indiana  law.  We 
have  placed  a  time  limit  in  our  state  for  cold  storage  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  have  limited  the  time  of  storage  to  nine  months, 
and  we  provide,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
goods  in  storage  shall  be  inspected  by  the  inspectors  of  our 
department,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  in  good  condition 
they  may  remain  there  for  a  longer  time  in  storage,  for  in¬ 
stance,  butter  and  cheese.  But  other  goods,  such  as  poultry 
and  eggs,  come  out  at  the  end  of  that  time,  but  if  allowed  to 
remain  longer  are  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  there¬ 
after,  and  condemned  if  found  unfit  for  food. 

Cold  storage  men  suggested  many  things  in  their  discussion 
of  the  proposed  act.  They  suggested,  and  I  believe  this  sec¬ 
tion  shows  you  that  cold  storage  men  are  really  on  the  side 
of  the  consumer  on  this  proposition,  and  the  committee  ac¬ 
cepted  their  suggestion,  that  all  invoices  show  whether  the 
eggs  are  storage  or  fresh  and  when  such  eggs  are  sold  at 
retail  they  should  be  marked  so  as  to  indicate  how  long  a 
period  they  have  been  in  storage.  I  believe  that  particular 
section,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  going  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  cold 
storage  means  and  they  are  going  to  come  to  the  view  that 
cold  storage  is  not  a  scheme  of  a  certain  set  of  men  to 
raise  prices,  but  rather  the  most  successful  invention  of  recent 
years  for  the  holding  of  foodstuffs  in  condition. 

We  provide  in  our  laws  that  cold  storage  warehouses  should 
be  licensed  and  be  inspected  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  are  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and 
they  shall  inspect  all  records  kept  in  the  office  to  see  if  there 
is  any  attempt  made  to  hold  goods  for  the  purpose  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  corner.  That  fact  can  be  discovered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  published  in  such  a  way  that  a  corner  is 
impossible.  In  the  event  that  cold  storage  warehouses  are 
conducted  in  an  unsanitary  manner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  revoke  the  licenses  and  close 
the  warehouses,  and  it  is  up  to  the  men  to  conduct  their 
business  in  such  a  way  so  that  it  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Barnard ;  I  wish  to  .introduce  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  be  instructed  to  study  the  subject  of  cold 
storage  and  to  draft  a  measure  to  be  presented  to  ^'his  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  next  annual  convention  which  will  incorporate 
in  its  provisions  just  and  reasonable  regulations  for  the  opera- 
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tion  of  cold  storage  warehouses  and  the  storage  of  food¬ 
stuffs  therein. 

The  President :  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  on  the 
subject,  entitled  ‘Alilk ;  Production,  Handling,  Distribution,” 
by  Dr.  B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK:  PRODUCTION,  HANDLING,  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION. 

By  B.  H.  Rawl. 

Milk  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  food  that  we  have  Jo 
control.  It  is  important  from  the  health  officers’  standpoint 
because  it  is  a  disease  carrier.  It  is  important  from  the 
food  commissioners'  standpoint  because  it  is  easy  to  adulterate 
and  the  adulteration  is  hard  to  detect.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  in  milk  control  during  recent  years,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact  there  is  still  need  for  more  attention  to  milk 
than  to  any  other  single  food  stuff  on  the  American  market. 

Its  satisfactory  control  requires  not  only  good  laws  well 
enforced,  but  a  great  educational  campaign  as  well,  because 
milk  can  never  be  controlled  until  the  consumers  contribute 
their  due  support  to  that  control. 

In  some  states  one  officer  looks  after  the  adulteration  of 
milk,  another  is  responsible  for  its  sanitation.  In  other  states 
the  same  officer  looks  after  both  lines.  In  some  states  the 
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state  commissioner  approves  the  appointment  of  all  local  or 
city  inspectors,  while  in  others,  this  is  entirely  under  the  city 
health  officer. 

But  in  none  of  the  states  are  there  sufficient  means  avail¬ 
able  for  adequately  safeguarding  the  public  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  the  frauds  that  are  involved  in  this  commodity  since 
the  question  of  milk  control  involves  the  state  dairy  and  food 
commissioner,  the  state  health  officer,  and  all  of  the  city  health 
officers;  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  my  subject  from  any 
one  particular  standpoint  because  milk  production  is  insep- 
erably  connected  with  milk  control.  With  your  permission 
therefore  I  shall  consider  it  from  a  general  standpoint,  hoping 
therefore  to  bring  out  some  of  the  requisites  of  a  system 
that  will  satisfactorily  safeguard  the  public  so  far  as  this 
commodity  is  concerned. 

If  you  will  agree  that  there  are  not  at  present  sufficient 
facilities  for  properly  looking  after  the  milk  supplies  of  the 
country,  then  you  agree  also  that  all  those  who  are  charged 
with  this  work  should  act  in  harmony  for  one  common  end. 
This  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  economy  even  if  it  were 
not  necessary  for  other  reasons.  But  what  is  this  common 
end  that  we  are  all  seeking?  It  is  a  clean,  unadulterated  and 
safe  milk  supply. 

The  milk  problem  is  one  of  our  great  national  food  prob¬ 
lems  which,  in  the  main,  confronts  every  state  and  every  city 
alike.  Is  it  not  essential  therefore  to  the  best  results  that 


there  should  be  uniformity  of  action  not  only  between  the 
states,  but  more  particularly  between  the  cities  of  a  state. 
The  state  official  whether  required  by  law  or  not  should 
occupy  a  position  of  leadership.  In  his  hands  is  entrusted  the 
enforcement  of  state  laws  under  which  city  laws  must  be 
made.  He,  as  a  representative  of  the  state  is  a  representative 
of  the  cities  as  well,  and  why  should  the  authority  of  state 
and  city  be  not  harmoniously  distributed  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  governmental  matters.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  how 
this  should  be  done,  but  we  can  not  but  realize  that  as  a 
general  thing  there  is  not  enough  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  the  two  classes  of  officials,  neither  of  which  can 
get  the  best  results  without  the  assistance  of  the  other.  In 
taking  this  position  with  reference  to  state  officers  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  that  they  have  as  much  interest  in  the  work  of  the  dairy 
farm  inspectors  employed  by  the  cities  as  have  the  city 
health  officers. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  average  dairy  farm  inspector 
is  totally  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  position. 
This  inefficiency  is  often  due  to  politics,  such  positions  being 
used  as  a  means  of  paying  off  political  debts.  In  such  cases 
the  appointees  may  have  been  first-class  bartenders  or  second- 
class  blacksmiths.  For  such  conditions  there  is  no  relief 
except  by  the  public,  for  so  long  as  it  is  willing  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  charged  with  such  important  duties  shall  be  misused 
for  political  purposes,  just  so  long  must  it  pay  the  penalty. 

But  inefficient  inspection  is  not  due  to  this  cause  alone. 
True  it  is  that  there  is  almost  always  a  lack  of  men  who 
are  qualified  as  dairy  farm  inspectors,  but  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  demand  for  men  with  such 
qualifications.  The  appointive  officers  often  do  not  themselves 
recognize  what  qualification  are  necessary  for  this  work,  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should,  for  men  capable  to 
perform  all  of  the  duties  of  health  officers  (and  such  appoint 
ments  are  often  made  by  them)  should  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  also  a  practical  knowledge  of  dairying.  But  there  is  a 
way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  I  shall  refer  to  it  later. 

Without  qualified  inspectors,  dairy  farm  inspection  amounts 
to  naught.  Suppose  building  inspectors  knew  nothing  about 
building  construction,  or  elevator  inspectors  knew  nothing 
about  elevators,  or  engine  inspectors  knew  nothing  about 
engines,  what  would  all  that  inspection  amount  to?  Likewise 
the  inspection  of  dairy  farms  by  men  who  know  nothing 
about  them  amounts  to  nothing.  ; 

Suppose  an  inspector  goes  to  a  farm,  as  is  often  the  case, 
and  tells  the  farmer  that  his  permit  is  revoked  because  of 
this  or  that,  and  then  is  not  able  to  tell  the  farmer  how  he 
may,  in  a  practical  way  that  the  farmer  is  able  to  employ, 
remedy  the  difficulty.  What  will  be  the  outcome?  The 
farmer  will  likely  get  indignant  and  denounce  all  inspection 
as  a  fraud  and  a  menace  to  honest  business.  The  farmer 
usually  manages  in  some  way  to  get  another  permit  and  goes 
on  selling  the  same  kind  of  milk  that  he  sold  before,  or  else 
he  goes  out  of  the  business ;  and  in  either  event  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  good  milk?  The  dairy 
farmer  must  be  taught  and  then  if  he  can’t  or  wont  be 
taught  he  must  be  prosecuted. 

Inspectors  do  not  require  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of 
milk  or  of  sanitation,  for  one  thoroughly  trained  man  on 
the  force  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  chief  inspector  can,  in 
a  short  while,  give  them  all  of  the  training  that  they  need 
regarding  these  two  subjects.  But  they  must  have  practical 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  economic  milk  production ; 
first,  because  by  this  means  more  than  by  any  other,  are  they 
able  to  get  the  farmer’s  confidence,  and,  second,  the  giving  of 
assistance  of  this  kind  helps  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  good 
milk  wdiich  is  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  who 
the  inspectors  represent. 

Such  training  can  best  be  had  at  the  dairy  schools.  Often  a 
short  course  of  two  or  three  months  is  sufficient  and  some 
of  the  dairy  schools  are  now  giving  such  courses  for  milk 
inspectors.  The  others  will  probably  give  them  just  as  soon 
as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them.  I  have  given  this 
consideration  to  inspection  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  production  so  far  as  the  control 
officer  is  concerned. 

Milk  producers  may  be  divided  into  two  general  groups. 
First,  those  who  produce  good  milk ;  and  second,  those  who 
produce  bad  or  unsafe  milk.  The  first  group  I  shall  pass  by. 
The  second  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes.  First,  those 
who  are  dishonest,  and  are  not  willing  to  recognize  that  they 
have  a  right  to  produce  milk  only  when  they  comply  with  the 
law  and  supply  an  article  that  is  safe  for  consumption.  Sec¬ 
ond,  those  who  are  honest,  are  not  wilful  law-breakers,  and 
would  not  intentionally  do  anyone  injury,  but  who  are  prob¬ 
ably  prejudiced,  and  ignorant  of  the  dangers  that  may  accom- 
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pany  milk,  and  who  think  that  most  of  the  modern  require¬ 
ments  of  health  officers  and  food  officials  are  nonsense. 

For  the  first  class  there  is  but  one  remedy,  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law.  They  should  be  put  out  of  the  business  of  milk 
production  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  good  of  consumers 
and  producers  as  well.  For  this  class  the  inspector  must  be 
a  police  officer. 

The  second  class  contains,  in  my  opinion,  the  majority  of 
the  average  milk  producers  of  the  country.  Many  of  them 
have  been  in  the  business  for  years  and  their  businesses  have 
grown  steadily  less  profitable,  due  to  higher  cost  of  feed  and 
labor.  More  sanitary  requirements,  a  lack  of  advance  in  the 
price  of  milk  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  feed  and  labor  the  lack  of  progress  in  economical  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.  But  it  is  this  class  that  must,  in  the  main,  furnish 
us  with  good  milk  if  we  ever  get  it. 

The  fundamental  problem  therefore  that  underlies  the 
wdiole  milk  question  is :  “How  are  we  going  to  get  the  average 
dairyman  to  produce  good  milk  that  can  be  used  in  safety?” 
Can  it  be  done  by  force?  No.  It  must  be  done  largely  by 
education  and  the  inspector  should  be  the  educator.  The 
consumers  must  realize  however  that  it  costs  more  to  produce 
good  milk  than  bad  milk.  Much  harm  to  the  cause  of  good 
milk  has  in  many  cases  been  done  by  those  who,  while  very 
zealous  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers,  have  been  unfair 
to  the  producers  in  demanding  of  them  more  than  the  prices 
they  received  w'ould  warrant. 

The  qualified  inspector  begins  realizing  fully  that  he  must 
make  himself  sufficiently  helpful  to  the  former  to  obtain  there¬ 
by  the  farmers’  confidence  and  friendship.  His  first  object 
therefore  is  to  determine  how  this  can  best  be  done  and 
usually  the  quality  of  the  herd  is  the  first  thing  that  should 
be  taken  up,- because  the  average  herd  is  usually  producing 
little  more  than  half  what  a  good  herd  will  produce.  The 
necessity  of  these  records  can  be  explained  and  sample  sheets 
supplied.  The  farmer  soon  learns  from  his  records  and  is 
surprised  that  some  of  what  he  regarded  his  best  cows  are  un¬ 
profitable.  The  inspector  is  often  able  to  suggest  a  change  of 
feed  that  wdll  bring  better  results  at  a  smaller  cost.  I  have 
often  seen  the  profits  of  a  herd  doubled  in  this  way  in  but 
a  very  short  time.  Of  course  while  this  is  going  on  minor 
improvements  in  sanitary  conditions  can  be  secured  if  the 
inspector  uses  tact,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  dairyman  realizes 
that  the  inspector  is  helping  him  to  make  his  business  more 
profitable  the  real  work  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
can  begin,  and  then  the  improvement  along  sanitary  and 
economic  lines  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  inspector  must 
at  all  times  be  careful  not  to  attempt  to  lead  the  farmer 
faster  than  his  means  will  permit  him  to  follow. 

Too  much  stress  is  usually  laid  upon  sanitation  from  the 
standpoint  of  clean  milk  and  not  enough  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  production  because  a  very  large  part 
of  the  sanitation  that  is  necessary  for  clean  milk  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  most  economic  production  and  the  farmer  is 
much  more  willing  to  provide  it  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former.  Let  this  educational  work  continue  until  the  farmer 
becomes  a  first  class  practical  dairyman  and  most  of  the 
troubles  with  sanitation  are  over  so  far  as  the  producer  is 
concerned. 

Each  force  of  inspectors  should  work  under  a  chief  inspec¬ 
tor  who  is  well  trained.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  select  in¬ 
spectors  and  teach  them.  They  should  be  brought  together 
at  least  once  a  month  for  a  conference,  practice  w'ork  in 
scoring  and  so  forth.  In  fact  he  should  be  responsible  for 
the  milk  inspection  service. 

In  towns  or  cities  where  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  employ  chief  inspectors  the  state  department  should 
co-operate  with  the  city  department  and  supply  a  part  at  least 
of  such  service  as  would  be  rendered  by  the  chief  inspector. 

Once  a  year  all  of  the  inspectors  of  a  state  should  be 
brought  together  for  a  week’s  meeting  so  that  the  whole 
service  could  be  steadily  improved. 

If  the  consumer  is  to  get  good  milk  it  is  of  course  necessary 
that  the  farmer  produce  good  milk.  But  this  alone  is  not 
sufficient  for  suitable  methods  of  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  are  equally  essential.  Delayed  transportation  in  hot 
railroad  cars  is  of  course  very  bad,  and  distributing 
plants  are  often  sources  of  contamination  and  adulteration. 
Thorough  inspection  of  these  is  of  course  necessary  but  it  is 
less  difficult  than  the  inspection  of  the  farms. 

The  consumer  must  bear  his  part  of  this  burden.  It  matters 
not  what  kind  of  inspection  is  provided  for,  unless  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  his  part  the  inspection  is  not  going  to  secure  good 
milk.  He  must  recognize  that  good  milk  costs  more  than 
bad  milk  and  that  the  producer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit. 
In  the  large  cities  the  producers  get  just  about  half  what  the 
consumers  pay  for  milk. 
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At  the  present  the  average  consumer  takes  milk  from  the 
man  who  will  sell  it  to  him  cheapest  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  for  its  quality.  Many  physicians  even  do  this.  The 
farmer  therefore  who  goes  to  the  expense  of  supplying  clean 
and  safe  milk  as  a  rule  gets  no  more  for  it  than  the  one 
who  produces  milk  in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 

The  public  must  therefore  be  educated.  The  schools  offer 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  this,  but  the  school  teachers 
must  first  be  taught  and  here  again  comes  in  the  work  of  the 
health  officer  and  the  chief  milk  inspectors.  The  consumer 
must  be  taught  how  to  properly  care  for  the  milk  in  the 
home  for  much  harm  results  here. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  frankly,  there  is  not  enough 
harmony  of  purpose  and  action  between  state  and  city  official. 
Often  jealousies  arise  that  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both.  This  is  a  tremendous  problem  and  even  with  the  most 
harmonious  actions  much,  for  the  present  at  least,  must  re- 
main_  undone.  The  state  officials,  however,  occupy  natural 
positions  of  leadership  and  it  is  for  them  to  work  out  and 
develop  broad  and  comprehensive  systems  that  will  effectually 
handle  this  great  problem. 


The  President :  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
opened  by  Hon.  L.  Davies,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Davenport,  W ashington. 

Mr.  Davies:  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  whole,  and  more  especially  western  Washington 


HON.  L.  DAVIES, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Washington. 


and  western  Oregon,  has  probably  the  most  equable  climate  in 
the  United  States,  which  fact  alone  constitutes  it  the  ideal 
dairy  section ;  no  extreme  cold  nor  insufferable  heat,  and  cows 
are,  in  many  instances,  kept  out  the  year  around.  In  addi¬ 
tion  Washington  has  an  abundance  of  good,  cold  water,  soil 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  valuable  dairy  feeds  and  withal 
a  country  where  the  production  of  milk  in  its  different  phases 
discussed  by  the  speaker  preceding  should  be  a  comparatively 
easy  and  profitable  matter. 

To  a  great  extent  our  dairymen  are  Americans  from  some 
of  your  eastern  states,  intelligent,  well  posted  and  experi¬ 
enced.  We  also  have  many  Danes,  Swiss  and  others  direct 
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from  European  dairy  sections;  Japs  are  likewise  getting  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  dairy  product  producing  popula¬ 
tion  of  Washington, 

The  production  of  milk  is  one  of  the  great  big  problems 
that  confronts  the  dairymen  of  Washington  State  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  They,  in  too  many  instances,  do  not  fully  realize 
the  seriousness  of  their  part  in  the  work;  to  many  it  merely 
means  the  drawing  of  the  milk  from  the  cows,  placing  the 
same  in  cans  and  taking  it  to  the  markets,  of  which  they 
have  an  unlimited  field. 

When  a  dairyman  realizes  the  important  position  he  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  great  field  of  pure  milk  and  milk  products  pro¬ 
duction  he  will  then  see  that  it  is  to  him  th,e  wholesale  milk 
dealer  turns  when  any  trouble  is  forthcoming  with  the  milk 
for  his  trade.  It  is  to  him  the  butter  maker  turns  when  his 
quality  of  cream  is  of  such  a  grade  as  to  make  only  firsts 
and  seconds  in  butter  in  place  of  extras.  It  is  to  him  the 
cheesemaker  turns  when  he  has  floating  curd  and  gassy 
cheese ;  and  it  is  to  him  the  manufacturers  of  evaporated  or 
condensed  milk  turn  when  their  batch  of  milk  goes  off  and 
will  not  take  the  heat  during  processing. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  but  nevertheless  true,  the  dairy¬ 
men  at  whose  doors  so  many  of  the  troubles  can  be  laid,  are 
not  entirely  to  blame.  The  great  demand  for  the  product 
and  strife  for  more  business  has  made  competition  so  keen 
that  producers  have  found  willing  buyers  for  almost  any 
class  of  milk  or  cream  in  the  past,  and  that  same  condition 
needs  constant  supervision  today. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  at  this  time  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  how  milk  should  be  produced  and  cared  for.  To 
me  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  bring  this 
subject  home  to  the  farmers  in  such  a  way  that  they,  each 
and  every  one,  will  realize  his  or  her  part  in  work  and 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  become  interested.  Articles  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  dairy  paper  on  the  subject  of 
milk  production,  but  the  average  dairyman  does  not  always 
take  the  time  to  read,  if,  indeed,  he  be  a  subscriber  to  some 
dairy  journal;  he  has  experienced  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
his  product,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  interest  him  in  the 
least.  All  dairymen  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  in  a  practical  w^ay. 

We  are  confronted  with  Exactly  this  condition  in  our  state, 
as  I  presume  the  majority  of  you  are.  The  great  channels 
into  which  the  product  from  our  dairies  flow  is  being  quite 
well  guarded,  that  is  against  fraud.  The  market  milk  is 
regularly  inspected  and  a  standard  set.  The  product  from 
our  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  condensories  is  all  care¬ 
fully  watched  after  it  is  manufactured.  Now,  with  the 
opportunities  for  guarding  the  finished  product  it  would  seem 
that  the  same  effort  should  be  made  to  guard  and  protect 
-the  raw  or  unfinished  product.  This  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  Washington. 

A  campaign  of  education  has  been  instituted  and  some  three 
years  ago  the  inspectors,  or  instructors,  as  we  prefer  to  call 
them,  began  working  among  the  dairymen  by  individual  visits 
to  the  farms,  approximately  6,000  dairies  with  65,000  cows 
being  visited  last  year.  This  year  as  many  more  will  be 
reached  and,  in  addition,  members  of  the  department  hold 
evening  meetings  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon,  illus¬ 
trated  talks  are  given  on  the  various  phases  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  One  of  the  great  aids  in  this  respect  is  cow  testing 
associations,  a  work  this  commission  has  recently  taken  up 
for  the  United  States  Department,  and  we  already  have  four 
associations  in  active  operation,  with  others  forming.  This 
system  so  encourages  the  dairy  farmer  as  to  make  him  real¬ 
ize  the  greatness  of  his  work ;  the  visits  of  a  competent  per¬ 
son  at  his  farm  once  each  month  instils  in  him  a  pride  and 
interest  that  has  been  allowed  to  lag  in  the  past.  Thus,  our 
method  of  instruction  and  inspection  is  bringing  forth  re¬ 
sults,  but  not  so  general  as  might  be  wished.  Where  the 
territory  is  so  large  as  is  found  in  many  of  the  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Washington,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  do  justice 
to  the  work  and  our  field  men  are  ofttimes  discouraged  and 
disheartened  when  they  return  to  a  district  once  gone  over 
to  find  but  little  done  in  the  way  of  improvements.  Enough 
men  should  be  provided  to  lay  out  the  state  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  so  the  same  man  may  return  and  go  over  the  ground 
at  least  three  times  each  year,  oftener  if  possible. 

Such  a  system  will  induce  the  distributor  and  manufacturer 
of  dairy  products  to  institute  a  grading  system  and  purchase 
the  product  from  the  dairy  on  a  grading  basis.  Why  not 
buy  the  product  from  the  dairy  on  a  grade  as  well  as  from 
the  field  or  orchard?  That  such  a  system  may  be  brought 
generally  into  use  is  seen  by  the  wav  the  milk  is  produced 
and  brou.ght  to  our  larger  cities.  The  dairies  are  all  in- 
spec<-ed,  both  by  our  state  department  and  by  the  city  inspec¬ 


tors.  The  cities  have  each  their  local  health  officer  with 
inspector  or  inspectors  under  them ;  certain  city  rules  and 
regulations  are  laid  down  and  the  milk  supply  is  asked  to 
comply  with  such  regulations  or  to  be  disposed  of  elsewhere. 
Comparatively  few  cease  to  send  their  milk,  as  they  soon 
realize  it  is  easily  possible  for  them  to  produce  milk  to  com¬ 
ply  with  such  regulations  and  that  a  better  price  is  obtained 
therefor;  they  further  realize  that,  e.xcept  in  a  few  unob¬ 
served  cases,  they  are  not  allowed  to  send  their  product  else¬ 
where  unless  conditions  surrounding  the  production  thereof 
are  satisfactory.  « 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  inspectors,  or  instructors, 
must  be  tactful,  e.xperienced  and  technically  educated  men, 
as  their  work  is  two-fold,  working  with  men  and  with  the 
most  universal  of  food  products.  In  Washington  we  believe 
we  have  such  men,  regardless  of  their  political  beliefs  or 
inclinations. 

In  conclusion  let  me  emphasize  that  the  successful  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  rests  with  all  concerned,  producer,  distributors 
and  consumers;  co-operation  is  needed  here  above  all  other 
things. 

A  Delegate:  I  move,  that  we  adjourn  until  ten  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

The  President :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  meeting,  of  the  Food 
Executives  and  Chemists  this  evening  in  this  room. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  A'^ou  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried., 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1911, 

Morning  Session,  Ten  O’clock. 

The  President:  The  first  paper  this  morning  will  l)e  that 
on  “Butter  Substitutes :  Protection  to  the  Public,  Restrictions 
on  the  Manufacture  of,”  l)y  Hon.  James  Foust,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES:  PROTECTION  TO  THE 
PUBLIC,  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF. 

By  Hon.  James  Foust. 

The  subject  given  to  me  has  been  so  much  discussed  that  it 
is  hard  to  find  anything  new  to  say  about  it  ;  so  hard  indeed 
that  I  shall  not  try  it.  Old  as  the  subject  is  and  as  much  as  it 
has  been  lawed  about,  it  remains  a  matter  of  constant  discus¬ 
sion,  an  important  object  of  our  care,  a  critical  matter  to 
handle  for  every  American  food  executive. 

In  considering  what  regulation  the  oleomargarine  trade  re¬ 
quires  at  the  present  time,  we  must  take  account  not  only  of 
the  nature  of  this  article,  but  also  of  the  history  of  its  trade. 

As  to  the  nature  of  oleomargarine  the  two  points  of  chief 
importance  to  us  are  covered  by  the  statements,  first,  that  it  is 
a  food,  and,  second,  that  it  is  an  imitation. 

It  is  a  food  because  it  is  simply  a  mixture  of  digestible  and 
nutritious  substances  taken  from  several  common  food  arti¬ 
cles.  With  the  present  government  inspection  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacture,  it  is  probably  as  free  as  most  foods 
from  uncleanliness  and  other  unsanitary  conditions  of  produc¬ 
tion.  As  now  made,  it  meets  certain  demands  for  a  substitute 
for  butter,  lacking,  however,  its  delicious  taste.  Its  chief  use¬ 
fulness  consists  in  the  fact  that  under  the  present  conditions 
of  production  it  can  be  made  and  sold  much  more  cheaply  than 
butter.  These  facts  leave  us,  as  ofificial  defenders  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  health,  no  ground  for  condemning  oleomargarine. 

The  dairy  interests  make  the  plea  that  it  is  wise  public  policy 
to  restrain  the  development  of  the  oleomargarine  industry  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  to  farm  fertility 
and  of  farm  fertility  to  the  national  welfare,  and  also  that  the 
destruction  of  the  dairy  industry  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  very 
limb  upon  which  the  oleo  industry  is  sitting;  that  is,  if  we 
discourage  the  cow  we’ll  have  no  beef  and  consequently  no 
oleo  oil.  These  pleas  deserve  the  careful  thought  of  the  public 
economist,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  food  executive  can 
give  heed  to  such  pleas  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  impartiality 
he  must  observe  between  all  legitimate  food  trade  interests. 

What  concerns  us  most  is  the  second  fact,  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  as  it  is  made  today  is  not  merely  a  substitute  for  butter, 
but  an  imitation  of  this  dairy  product.  That  it  may  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  it  must  have  a  similar  fatty  character. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  its  flavor,  obtained  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  ripened  milk  from  which  it  is  churned,  should 
not  carry  some  of  the  agreeable  qualities  of  genuine  butter. 
The  oleomargarine  maker  carries  the  imitation,  however,  still 
(Continued  on  Page  52.) 
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DR.  WILEY  “EXONERATED.” 

The  fact  that  this  edition  of  The  American  Food 
Journal  is  delayed  beyond  its  usual  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  preparation  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  matter,  enables  it  to  present  to  its 
readers  the  following  letter  from  President  Taft  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  on  the  Wiley  matter, 
which  we  reproduce  verbatim,  and  upon  which  we 
will  defer  comment  until  next  month. 

I  return  herewith  the  papers  which  you  have  submitted  to 
me  in  the  matter  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Person¬ 
nel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which,  after  sum¬ 
marizing  the  evidence  adduced  before  them,  _  they  recom¬ 
mended  that  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  pharmacognocist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  be  dismissed  from  the  service;  that  Dr.  L.  F. 
Kebler,  Chief  of  the  Drug  Laboratory  in_  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  be  reduced  from  his  present  position  and  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  W.  D. 
Bigelow,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  resign  from  the  positions  which  they  now  hold  in 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  in 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby. 

The  facts  shown  by  the  papers,  stated  shortly,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Dr.  Rusby  lived  in  New  York  and  was  employed  as_a  scien¬ 
tific  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  tc)  examine  importa¬ 
tion  of  Drugs,  under  an  agreement  by  which  he  received  $20 
a  day  for  laboratory  work  and  $50  a  day  for  attendance  in 
court. 

On  May  24,  1909,  the  Attorney  General  advised  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  that,  under  the  act  oi  March  4,  1907  (34 
stat.  1280),  no  classified  scientific  investigator  should  receive 
a  salary  to  exceed  $9  a  day.  On  May  29,  1909,  an  order  was 
issued  putting  him  on  the  roll  at  a  salary  of  $9  a  day  when 
actually  employed.  Dr.  Rusby  objected  to  this  and  applied  Jo 
Dr.  Kebler,  Chief  of  the  Drug  Laboratory,  to  secure  a  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangement.  The  matter  seems  to  have  been  held  in 
abeyance  for  some  time.  Finally  as  a  result  of  conference 
between  Dr.  Kebler,  Dr.  Bigelow  and  Dr.  Wiley  with  respect 
to  the  request  of  Dr.  Rusby  for  an  increased  compensation, 
Dr.  Wiley  said  he  would  submit  to  you  for  your  approval  an 
appointment  of  Dr.  Rusby  at  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $2,000 
per  annum  on  the  miscellaneous  roll. 

Dr.  Bigelow  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Rusby  under  date  of  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1910,  as  follows; 

“Kebler  and  I  took  the  matter  up  with  Dr.  Wiley  today  and 
he  said  he  would  approve  it  if  we  had  on  record  an  under¬ 
standing  with  you  so  we  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
your  receiving  an  annual  salary  and  not  devoting  your  whole 
time  to  the  bureau.  I  told  him  that  if  you  were  given  an 
appointment  at  the  rate  of  $170  a  month  you  would  agree 
not  to  receive  more  than  $20  a  day  for  time  actually  em¬ 
ployed.  By  that  I  mean  the  usual  official  day  of  seven  and 
one-half  hours.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  eight  and  one- 
half  days  a  month  on  the  average.  I  told  him  that  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  your  work  for  the  department  amounted  on  the 


average  to  less  time  than  that  you  would  ask  for  leave  of 
absence  for  sufficient  time  to  bring  it  to  that  basis.” 

Dr.  Rusby  answered  this  letter  and  questioned  what  was 
meant  by  it.  He  said  he  did  not  understand  Bigelow’s  letter 
clearly  and  supposed  that  if  he  did  not  mean  the  entire  salary 
he  would  not  expect  to  receive  any  more  than  was  earned. 

Aleantime,  on  February  6,  Dr.  Wiley  submitted  to  you  an 
appointment  of  Dr.  Rusby  at  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,600 
per  annum  on  the  miscellaneous  roll.  He  made  the  reduction 
after  examining  the  records  and  finding  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  Dr.  Rusby  during  the  preceding  two  years.  You  ap¬ 
proved  this  appointment. 

After  the  appointment  Dr.  Bigelow  wrote  Dr.  Rusby  that 
he  thought  the  present  arrangement  was  better  than  the  for¬ 
mer  arrangement,  when  he  was  receiving  $20  per  day  for  lab¬ 
oratory  work  and  $50  a  day  for  court  work,  because  he  said 
“You  are  now  assured  of  getting  a  certain  amount  each  month, 
irrespective  of  the  time  spent,  and  you  can  still  so  plan  your 
work  as  to  interfere  with  your  regular  duties  to  a  minimum 
extent.” 

This  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Rusby  and  he  sought  further  in¬ 
formation  in  a  letter  dated  March  3,  1911,  as  follows  : 

“Kindly  recall  that  on  my  side  the  basis  of  compensation  is 
not  less  than  $20  per  day.  At  that  rate  only  eighty  days’ 
work  per  year  are  provided  for  and  that  is  not  time  enough 
to  satisfactorily  perform  more  than  the  current  port  work 
here,  leaving  no  time  for  examination  of  interstate  samples, 
especially  microscopical  examinations,  or  for  attendance  at 
court.  For  every  day  at  court  on  the  average  one  day  of 
preparation  is  required.  The  above  facts  lead  to  the  inquiry, 
Would  not  the  salary  named  compel  me  to  either  do  very 
much  more  than  eightv  days’  work  per  year  or  otherwise  fail 
to  do  the  necessary  amount  of  work  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  ?” 

On  March  4,  Dr.  Kebler  wrote  to  Dr.  Rusby  stating  among 
other  things  the  following : 

“Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  new  appoint¬ 
ment  is  much  better  than  the  old.  Under  this  appointment 
you  can  do  as  little  as  one  day’s  work  per  month  and  you 
get  your  salary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  work  five  or  ten 
days,  your  salary  would  be  the  same  per  month.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  the  matter  largely  in  your  own  hands.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  you  do  not  accept  the  new  appointment 
nothing  more  can  be  done  and  your  services,  so  far  as  our 
woi'k  is  concerned,  can  no  longer  be  utilized  materially  in  the 
future.” 

On  March  6  Dr.  Rusby  wrote  to  Dr.  Kebler  saying  that  he 
had  decided  to  accept  the  appointment.  The  nub  of  the 
charge  by  the  personnel  board  was  that  Dr.  Wiley,  Dr.  Keb¬ 
ler,  Dr.  Bigelow  and  Dr.  Rusby  in  effect  conspired  to  put  on 
the  record  a  contract  for  a  general  employment  of  Dr.  Rus- 
by’s  services  for  $1,600  a  vear,  but  actually  and  secretly  made 
a  contract  with  him  by  which  he  was  only  to  do  enough  work 
during  the  year  for  the  $1,600  to  secure  him  a  compensation 
of  $20  a  day,  and  that  this  was  done  in  deliberate  and  defiant 
violation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  opinion  already  referred  to,  in  which  he  held  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  limited  the  compensation  of  experts  to  $9  a  day. 

After  you  submitted  to  me  the  report  of  the  personnel 
board  I  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  examine  it  and  give 
me  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the  matter,  because  it  concerned 
the  violation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  him  in  one  of  his 
opinions.  He  did  so  and  advised  me  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Personnel  Board  ought  to  be  carried  out.  In 
connection  with  his  recommendations  he  invited  attention  to 
a  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  March,  1907,  still  in  force, 
that  enjoins  upon  the  head  of  each  department  the  duty  of 
exacting  from  the  employes  in  that  department  who  are  un¬ 
der  an  annual  salary  labor  amounting  to  seven  hours  a  day. 

An  examination  of  the  records  satisfied  me  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  had  not  been  presented  to  the  persons  involved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  make  full  defense.  They  had 
only  been  called  as  witnesses  and  cross-examined  without  a 
full  understanding  that  they  were  under  trial  which  might  in¬ 
volve  their  dismissal.  Accordingly,  I  directed  you  to  submit 
the  whole  record,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  each  one  of  the  persons  charged  and  invite  from 
him  an  answer.  These  answers  were  filed  in  due  course,  and 
are  quite  full  in  detail. 

The  answer  of  Dr.  Wiley  specifically  denies  that  he  ever 
saw  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Kebler  and  Dr.  Rusby, 
or  that  he  ever  consciously  entered  into  an  arrangement  by 
which  Dr.  Rusbv  was  in  effect  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  prescribed  by  the  statute  as  interpreted 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  truth  is,  it  appears  from  the 
answers  of  Dr.  Wiley,  Dr.  Kebler  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  that 
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tliere  had  been  a  good  many  precedents  in  the  department 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  employment  of  Dr.  Rusby  at  an 
annual  salary  when  it  was  not  expected  that  his  entire  time 
would  be  taken  up.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  wdiat  was  known  as  the  Remsen  Board.  That 
board  was  created  by  order  of  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
very  important  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  have  reviewed  the  decisions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  cases  where  those  decisions  involved  disputed 
technical  questions,  and  would,  if  sustained,  have  destroyed 
valuable  and  profitable  business  theretofore  regarded  as  law¬ 
ful.  In  such  cases  it  was  deemed  wise  not  to  allow  the  de¬ 
struction  of  what  would  be  otherwise  lawful  property  and 
business  on  the  decision  of  onb^  one  expert  or  the  head  of  a 
bureau.  Accordingly,  the  Remsen  Board  was  created  of  a 
number  of  experts,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  be  engaged 
in  other  professional  work  than  that  of  the  reviewing  board. 

Dr.  Remsen,  the  head  of  the_  board,  occupies  an  important 
position  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  that  is  his  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation.  Another  member.  Dr.  Russell  Chittenden 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  is  dean  of  that  school,  and 
that  is  his  chief  vocation.  Hence  the  employment  of  the 
Remsen  Board  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  a  year  for  each  member 
necessarily  involved  the  proposition  that  such  an  annual  sal¬ 
ary  might  lawfully  be  paid  without  requiring  labor  of  seven 
hours  a  day  from  each  person  so  employed.  This,  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  in  his  opinion  intimates,  is  contrary  to  the  stat¬ 
ute,  but  in  the  Agricultural  Department  it  was  not  thought 
to  be  the  case.  Solicitor  McCabe,  to  whom  I  referred  the 
question  of  precedents  made  in  the  case,  replied  that  in  the 
practice  of  the  department  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act 
of  March  15,  1906,  had  been  held  to  have  no  application  to  the 
employment  of  experts  outside  of  Washington. 

It  is  necessary  fully  to  understand  this  difference  between 
the  attitude  of  the  department  toward  an  employment  at  an 
annual  salary  of  this  kind,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  this  matter,  because  if  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  had  understood  that  the  $1,600  annual  salary  required 
them  to  exact  from  Dr.  Rusby  seven  hours  a  day  for  all  the 
work  days  of  the  year,  then  of  course  his  employment  must 
have  been  known  by  them  to  be  illegal  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  only  a  cover  for  a  different  contract  of  employ¬ 
ment ;  but  if  they  understood,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
generally  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  that  such  an  em¬ 
ployment  at  an  annual  salary  might  be  entered  into  with  ex¬ 
perts  of  this  kind,  and  only  subject  the  experts  to  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  work  for  the  department  whenever  called  upon,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  had  some  other  vocation, _  to 
which  their  chief  attention  was  given,  it  clearly  reconciled 
the  action  of  Dr.  Wiley  with  a  desire  to  comply  with  the 
law.  The  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  General  given  to 
me  was  upon  only  part  of  the  evidence  and  hence  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  different,  doubtless,  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  he  had  had  the  whole  record  before  him,  as  I  have  now. 
It  seems  fairly  clear  that  Dr.  Wiley,  after  an  examination  of 
the  records,  concluded  that  the  employment  of  Dr.  Rusby 
at  $9  a  daj'  for  laboratory  work  and  $-50  a  day  for  court 
work,  would  amount  to  $1,600  a  year  if  the  department  called 
on  him  whenever  they  needed  him,  and  that  it  was  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  which  you  consented.  In  Dr.  Kebler’s  anxiety 
to  induce  Dr.  Rusby  to  accept  the  new  terms  of  employment 
he  certainly  betrayed  a  willingness  to  construe  the  contract 
of  employment  of  Dr.  Rusby  at  $1,600  a  year  in  one_  way  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  law,  and  in  another  way  to  satisfy  Dr. 
Rusby  in  his  wish  to  secure  $20  a  day,  and  I  think  he  ought 
to  be  reprimanted  for  his  disingenuous  conduct  in  writing 
such  letters  as  he  did.  He  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  vio¬ 
late  the  statute  as  interpreted  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
indeed  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  the  ruling  was ; 
but  whether  he  did  or  not  the  language  of  his  letters  does 
not  have  a  commendable  tone  and  suggests  a  willingness  to 
resort  to  evasion,  that  calls  for  official  reproof. 

In  respect  to  Dr.  Rusby,  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  advised 
at  all  as  to  the  legal  difficulty  and  that  he  was  only  seeking 
for  additional  compensation,  which  he  thought  to  be  adequate. 

The  truth  is  the  limitations  upon  bureau  chiefs  and  heads 
of  departments  to  exact  per  diem  compensations  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  experts  in  such  cases  as  this  is  a  doubtful 
legislative  policy.  Here  is  the  pure  food  act,  which  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  enforce  and  in  respect  to  which  the 
interests  opposed  to  its  enforcement  are  likely  to  have  all  the 
money  at  their  command  needed  to  secure  the  most  effective 
expert  evidence.  The  government  ought  not  to  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  this  regard  and  one  cannot  withhold  one’s  sym¬ 
pathy  with  an  earnest  effort  by  Dr.  Wiley  to  pay  proper  com¬ 
pensation  and  secure  expert  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of 
so  important  a  statute,  certainly  in  the  beginning  when  the 
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questions  arising  under  it  are  of  capital  importance  to  the 
public. 

If  this  were  a  knowing,  wilful,  deliberate  effort  to  evade 
the  statute  as  construed  by  the  Attorney  General,  accompanied 
by  a  scheme  to  conceal  the  evasion  and  violation,  I  should 
think  the  punishment  recommended  by  the  Personnel  Board, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Attorney  General,  was  none  too 
great,  but  an  examination  of  the  whole  case  satisfies  me 
that  a  different  construction  ought  to  be  put  upon  what 
was  done;  that  the  evidence  does  not  show  that  Dr.  Wi¬ 
ley  was  a  party  to  the  correspondence  or  the  letters 
upon  which  the  chief  charge  is  sounded,  and  that  his  action 
in  the  matter  was  only  in  accord  with  previous  precedents  in 
the  department  which  justified  him  in  doing  what  he  did. 

With  respect  to  the  other  persons  charged  I  find  an  over¬ 
zeal  in  Dr.  Kebler  and  Dr.  Bigelow  which  prompted  a  disin¬ 
genuous  method  of  squaring  Dr.  Rusby’s  desire  for  what  he 
thought  was  adequate  compensation  with  the  contract  which 
you  and  Dr.  Wiley  were  willing  to  make  with  him  and  that 
for  this  Dr.  Kebler  and  Dr.  Bigelow  should  be  reprimanded 
by  you.  So  far  as  Dr.  Rusby  is  concerned  with  respect  to 
this  particular  contract  I  do  not  find  him  at  fault.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  punishment  or  dismissal  I  cannot  charge  him  with 
knowledge  of  the  legal  difficulties  involved  in  his  employment. 

I  examined  the  record  in  this  case  a  number  of  weeks  ago 
and  reached  the  conclusion  which  I  have  stated  here,  but 
meantime  a  committee  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
deemed  it  proper  to  institute  an  investigation  into  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  especially  into  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  its  relation  to  the  department  generally. 

It  seemed  to  me  under  these  conditions  that  perhaps  it  was 
wiser  for  me  to  delay  until  the  investigation  was  completed 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  made.  The  committee  has 
not  made  a  report,  although  I  believe  the  evidence  has  been 
substantially  closed,  and  will  not  do  so  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  Further  consideration  satisfies  me  that  there 
are  very  much  broader  questions  involved  in  the  investigation 
and  the  evidence  there  brought  out  than  in  the  present  charge, 
which  is  narrow  and  definite  and  can  now  be  properly  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  broader  issues  raised  by  the  investigation, 
which  have  a  much  weightier  relation  than  this  one  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  department,  may  require  much  more 
radical  action  than  the  question  I  have  here  considered  and 
decided. 

There  is  another  charge  against  Dr.  Rusby  for  securing  the 
appointment,  on  the  common  laborers’  rolls,  of  a  physician 
and  expert  whom  he  could  use  to  do  his  work  at  a  very  small 
stipend  when  he  himself  was  called  away  in  other  employ¬ 
ment.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  arrangement  which  Dr.  Rusby 
thus  made  is  not  especially  creditable  to  him  and  shakes  in 
some  degree  one’s  confidence  in  his  avowed  wish  to  make 
personal  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  the  public  interest  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  pure  food  law.  But  Dr.  Rusby’s  position  as 
an  expert  of  high  standing  is  such  that  I  do  not  think  that 
any  more  than  this  expression  of  opinion  should  be  imposed 
as  penalty.  My  information  is  that  the  Government  needs  his 
services,  that  he  had  already  rendered  valuable  aid  and  that 
the  error  referred  to  committed  by  him  should  not  call  for 
further  action  or  remark. 

You  will  communicate  the  result  to  the  Personnel  Board 
and  also  to  the  persons  charged. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Taft. 


CO-OPERATION. 

We  hope  every  food  official  in  the  country  will  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  and  Uni¬ 
formity  and  the  discus.?ion  that  followed  its  presen¬ 
tation.  Perhaps  too  much  importance  was  given  to 
the  assistance  that  might  be  rendered  Government 
officials  by  state  officials,  considering  the  importance 
of  co-operation  between  the  states,  but  that  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  fault  of  the  report.  As  a  basis 
for  co-operation,  uniformity  in  laws,  standards  and 
rulings  is  imperatively  necessary.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
to  try  out  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  this  instance — 
it  will  only  show  the  need  for  getting  the  horse  first. 
Co-operation  will  develop  uniformity  in  food  laws, 
and  co-operation,  if  the  interest  shown  in  the  Du¬ 
luth  convention  is  genuine,  will  have  a  greater  im¬ 
petus  henceforth. 
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CUTTING  DR.  WILEY  OPEN. 

Some  additional  evidence  has  come  to  light  concern¬ 
ing  the  competence  of  Dr.  Wiley  for  his  position  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  affects  perhaps  more  his  claims  to 
recognition  as  a  “food  expert,”  a  title  often  given  him 
in  the  newspapers.  Last  month  the  American  Food 
Journal  in  an  article  signed  by  its  editor  charged  that 
Dr.  Wiley  was  incompetent  for  his  position.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  were  cited  to  prove  this  point — instances  going 
to  show  that  as  a  witness  on  the  stand  in  cases  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  Dr.  Wiley  was  unable  to 
qualify  as  a  chemist.  More  evidence  of  a  like  char¬ 
acter  came  to  light  in  the  hearing  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — evidence  of  a  character  to  startle  the  entire 
country  if  it  had  become  generally  known  through  the 
newspapers,  which  apparently  did  not  care  to  present 
it  or  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  failure  to  get 
the  facts  from  their  representatives,  of  which  the 
Associated  Press  is  one.  Some  inkling  of  this  testi¬ 
mony  must  have  got  out,  however,  for  Dr.  Wiley  is 
not  figuring  as  an  “expert”  in  the  news  columns  of 
the  daily  press  quite  so  much  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
perhaps  many  an  editor  is  wondering  why  he  has 
permitted  himself  to  believe  the  bunk  handed  out  by 
the  exploded  and  discredited  government  “expert”  so 
long.  Wiley’s  newspaper  defenders  have  narrowed 
down  to  a  handful,  and  public  interest  is  no  longer  at 
a  fever  heat  as  to  his  fate. 

Dr.  Wiley  has  survived  a  number  of  punctures,  but 
none  has  been  so  serious  or  so  likely  to  let  the  wind 
out  of  his  bombastic  pretensions- as  the  testimony  as 
to  his  own  admissions  of  his  incompetence  brought 
out  in  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wil¬ 
son  on  August  21,  the  Secretary  being  under  examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Higgins,  a  member  of  the  Committee.  We 
quote  the  printed  proceedings  (page  891),  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  less  apocryphal  than  the  newspaper 
reports,  none  of  which  contained  any  reference  to  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Higgins :  Some  reference  has  been  made,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary.  to  the  Coca  Cola  case  at  Chattanooga.  That  was  a 
case  in  which  the  Government  prosecuted  the  makers  of 
Coca  Cola? 

Secretary  Wilson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Higgins :  Did  Dr.  Wiley  attend  that  trial  ? 

Secretary  Wilson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Higgins:  What  was  the  result  of  the  case? 

Secretary  Wilson :  We  got  beaten. 

Mr.  Higgins :  Have  you  any  information  gained  through 
any  investigation  of  that  matter  as  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  declining 
to  testify  in  that  case? 

Secretary  Wilson :  There  is  a  letter  that  comes  up  from 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  down  there.  I  could  read  a 
paragraph  of  that. 

Mr.  Higgins :  I  wish  you  would  read  the  letter. 

Secretary  Wilson  :  He  says  : 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  evolve  some  plan  whereby  Dr. 
Wiley  can  be  utilized  on  the  stand.  I  have  conferred  with 
Mr.  McConville  most  intimately  on  this  point.  Dr.  Wi¬ 
ley’s  presence  at  the  argument  might  be  of  some  value. 
The  argumentative  stage  will  probably  be  reached  Tues¬ 
day,  and  if  he  should  leave  Washington  about  11  a.  m., 
Monday,  he  would  probably  reach  here  at  10  a.  m.,  Tues¬ 
day.  Believe  me,  I  would  have  utilized  him  if  I  could, 
and,  you  know,  it  was  my  personal  desire  to  do  so;  but, 
while  Dr.  Wiley  was  in  full  accord  with  the  Government, 
he  expressly  stated  he  could  not  qualify  as  a  physioligist, 
a  chemist,  a  toxicologist,  a  physiological  chemist,  a  phar¬ 
macologist,  or  a  doctor  of  medicine  to  the  satisfaction  of 
either  himself  or  the  Government.  Had  you  been  situated 
as  we  were,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  introduced  him. 

Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Higgins:  Yes. 


Secretary  Wilson :  This  is  a  letter  from  W.  B.  Miller, 
special  assistant,  dated  April  1,  1911. 

Mr.  Higgins:  He  was  representing  the  Government  as 
assistant  ? 

Secretary  Wilson:  Representing  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

This  Wiley,  who  “could  not  qualify  as  a  physiologist, 
a  chemist,  a  toxicologist,  a  physiological  chemist,  a 
pharmacologist,  or  a  doctor  of  medicine”  to  his  own 
satisfaction  or  the  satisfaction  of  anybody  else,  is  the 
same  Wiley  who  has  tried  to  discredit  in  every  way 
the  standing  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scien¬ 
tific  Experts,  the  same  Wiley  who  has  posed  as  the 
people’s  champion  against  the  “food  poisoners,”  the 
same  who  has  made  the  people  believe,  through  the 
newspapers,  that  he  is  an  “expert”  chemist.  When  he 
is  called  upon  to  exercise  his  qualifications  and  to  help 
out  his  employers  in  an  important  case,  he  “cannot 
qualify.”  He  says  when  asked  what  he  can  testify  to 
as  an  expert,  “I  am  a  gigantic  bluff,  I  am  hollow  in¬ 
side,  my  pretensions  are  without  foundation.”  And 
so  far  as  the  record  goes,  he  says  it  unblushingly. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

The  mild  flutter  which  surroumled  the  closing  day 
of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  at  Duluth  had 
its  origin  in  wood  pulp.  Wood  pulp  is  mostly  cellu¬ 
lose,  and  cellulose  is  found  in  many  vegetable  foods — 
hence  there  is  a  logical  connection  between  food  and 
wood  pulp.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  wood  pulp 
should  overshadow  food  in  a  convention  of  food 
officials. 

Wood  pulp  is  a  conquering  hero.  Its  victory  is  the 
victory  for  reciprocity.  It  bodies  the  publishing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  With  wood  pulp  on  the  free 
list  the  daily  newspapers  will  make  more  money — or 
lose  less.  The  macerated  fibre  of  the  Canadian  spruce 
is  an  issue,  and  because  it  enlisted  the  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  and  won  the  fight  for  reciprocity  it  bulks  large, 
politically  and  otherwise.  Wood  pulp^ — the  newspap¬ 
ers — the  Associated  Press.  The  Associated  Press — 
the  newspapers — wood  pulp.  Right  around  in  a  cir¬ 
cle.  If  wood  pulp  had  not  won,  the  Associated  Press 
would  have  lost  prestige,  or  failed  of  gaining  the  pres¬ 
tige  it  now  enjoys.  Who  does  business  politically  in 
these  United  States  henceforth  must  first  see  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

What  sins  of  omission  the  Associated  Press  has 
been  guilty  of  in  connection  with  the  Wiley  investi¬ 
gation  were  the  result  of  a  well-ordered  plan.  The 
watchful  eye  of  this  news-gathering  organization  has 
a  ready  faculty  of  closing  at  opportune  times.  So  all 
of  the  derelictions  of  Dr.  Wiley  brought  out  in  the 
investigation  were  not  transmitted  to  the  clients  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Very  little  discreditable  to 
Dr.  Wiley  was  sent  out,  in  fact,  when  there  was  an 
abundance  to  send.  The  “nose  for  news”  seems  here 
to  have  become  a  nose  for  political  effect. 

President  Taft  hit  on  this  reciprocity  idea.  James 
G.  Blaine  conceived  it  some  years  previously,  but  he 
died  and  left  it  as  an  unclaimed  legacy  to  his  political 
heirs.  When  its  provision  for  the  free  entry  of  wood 
pulp  was  disclosed,  the  great  newspapers  seized  the 
idea  with  avidity  and  it  was  promoted  with  skill  and 
adroitness  bv  the  Associated  Press.  Whth  reciprocity 
and  free  wood  pulp  and  the  President  wrung  dry  of 
possibilities,  witli  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  anus 
and  fights  within  fights  raging,  with  hornet’s  nest 
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about  its  ears,  the  -Associated  Press,  with  its  allies — 
the  inside  newspapers — saw  no  better  course  than  to 
give  the  rough  toss  to  the  President  and  start  a  cam- 
])aign  to  discredit  his  administration.  Wood  pulp  is  as 
safe  as  possible — but  the  country  clamors  for  a  victim 
upon  the  altar.  Who  better  than  Taft,  provided  wood 
pulp  is  not  jeopardized? 

The  Wiley  investigation  enabled  the  Associated 
Press  to  uncover  unlimited  administrative  ‘'scandals.'” 
But  Whley  was  in  a  fair  way  of  blowing  up — as  the 
groundwork  of  attacks  on  the  administration  he  was 
“going  soft."  Hence  the  efifort  to  get  through  a  reso¬ 
lution  endorsing  him  in  the  convention  of  the  As.so- 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Eood  and  Dairy  De¬ 
partments,  and  hence  the  hurry-up  call  for  Strode' 
in  the  dying  hours  of  the  convention  to  elect  a  “Wiley’’ 
ticket.  Wood  pulp  is  powerful  indeed.  Even  Gov¬ 
ernor  Eberhardt  heard  its  voice  and  instructed  his 
Food  Commissioner  to  violate  a  pledge  to  save  the 
“M'iley"  slate. 

WTod  pulp — protege  of  the  Associated  Press, 
price  of  political  treason,  inspiration  of  much  news¬ 
paper  ])atriotism.  mainspring  of  many  a  devious  act — 
one  considers  the  steam  roller  and  the  car  of  Jugger¬ 
naut  in  the  search  for  metaphorical  description  for  it. 


DEAR  OLD  COLLEGE  DAYS. 

That  the  Wiley  press  bureau  is  not  losing  any 
opportunities  or  overlooking  any  bets  is  shown  by 
the  following  touching  story.  The  “special  corre¬ 
spondent”  referred  to  in  the  opening  line  is  self-ex¬ 
planatory,  although  it  would  have  been  more  illu¬ 
minating  if  it  had  read  “one  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  stool 
pigeons.”  This  particular  story  was  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Journal: 

(By  a  Special  Correspondent.) 

Hanover,  Ind.,  Sept.  11. — Recollections  of  the  college  days 
of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  United  States  chemist,  and  his 
brother  Ulric  Z.  Wiley,  former  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Indiana,  now  practicing  law  in  Indianapolis,  have  been 
brought  to  the  minds  of  Hanover  citizens  by  the  tearing 
down  of  the  old  Brandt  homestead  at  the  edge  of  Hanover. 
In  this  house,  which  was  a  log  structure  in  Wiley’s  college 
days,  and  since  weatherboarded.  Dr.  Wiley,  with  his  brother, 
carried  on  their  first  pure  food  investigations,  which  have 
now  become  of  more  than  national  importance.  Dr.  Wiley 
was  graduated  from  Hanover  in  1867. 

The  father  of  the  Wileys  w'as  a  Quaker  preacher,  living 
in  Kent,  a  little  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanover,  where  he 
eked  out  his  living  not  by  his  sermons  on  Sunday,  but  on  a 
small  farm  during  the  week.  He  had  little  schooling  him¬ 
self,  although  he  had  acquired  the  ability  to  translate  Greek 
by  working  evenings  by  candlelight  after  his  day’s  work 
was  finished.  But  he  wanted  his  sons  to  have  a  college 
education. 

.A.S  he  did  not  have  the  means  with  which  to  pay  their 
expenses  in  college,  the  boys  had  to  make  their  own  way. 
They  worked  on  neighboring  farms  during  summers  to  get 
money  to  pay  their  tuition.  Their  room  in  the  old  Brandt 
home  cost  them  the  munificent  sum  of  50  cents  a  month. 
Here  the  boys  “batched.”  They  alternated  each  week  as 
cook,  and  the  duty  of  the  other  was  to  tramp  to  the  farm, 
seven  miles  away,  after  the  week’s  supply  of  provisions. 

It  was  in  his  second  year  in  college  that  Harvey  Wiley 
formed  his  first  “poison  squad.”  He  pursuaded  two  other 
students,  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  James  C.  Burt  of  322 
Downey  avenue,  Irvington,  Indianapolis,  to  go  in  with  them 
to  carry  on  continued  experiments  on  the  relative  merits  of 
different  foods. 

Dr.  Wiley  was  one  of  the  best  “all  round”  students  ever 
in  Hanover  College.  As  has  been  said  by  one  of  his  class¬ 
mates,  “many  students  are  good  in  some  studies,  but  are 
deficient  in  others,  but  Dr.  Wiley  excelled  in  them  all.  He 
never  let  an  opportunity  pass  for  self-improvement.” 

A  young  German  living  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had 
recently  come  to  America  and  who  was  unable  to  understand 


a  word  of  English,  was  a  great  find  for  the  doctor,  as  he  was 
able  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  doctor’s  coloquial  German. 
He  also  found  a  Frenchman,  with  whom  he  made  it  a  daily 
practice  of  conversing  in  French,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Dr.  Wiley  is  one  of  the  ablest  linguists  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Wiley  took  an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  societies.  He  became  a  ready  speaker  and  was  considered 
tbe  best  debater  in  college.  He  could  think  on  his  feet  in 
deliate  and  was  as  quick  as  a  flash  in  repartee.  He  was  also 
athletic,  although  there  was  no  organized  college  athletic 
contests  in  those  days. 

There  was  bitter  fraternity  rivalry  in  Hanover  at  that 
time  and  on  account  of  that  the  brothers  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  frats,  and  turning  down  all  offers  from  the 
different  ones  to  join  them,  became  leaders  of  the  Barbs  in 
political  fights  and  literary  society  elections.  However  U.  Z. 
Wiley  was  afterward  initiated  into  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 
and  his  brother  was  pledged,  but  as  he  did  not  return  to  col¬ 
lege  for  a  fifth  year,  as  he  had  intended,  he  was  never 
initiated. 

Although  Jud.ge  Wiley  revisits  the  scenes  of  his  college 
days  frequently  Dr.  Wiley  has  not  been  in  Hanover  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  intends  to  visit  the  college,  however,  during 
the  coming  school  year. 

Note  how  easily  the  “correspondent”  slips  in  the 
local  color,  the  reference  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  collocinial 
knowledge  of  German  and  French,  which  later  de¬ 
velops  into  linguistic  attainments  that  astonish  the 
world  and  put  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  shade.  That 
“poison  squad’’  touch  is  a  good  one,  too,  and  doubt¬ 
less  is  an  enlargement  on  the  cornmeal  and  turnips 
story  that  was  sent  out  some  weeks  ago.  Dr. 
Wiley’s  father  studied  Greek  by  candlelight  (almost 
as  rugged  and  convincing  as  a  pine  knot),  while  his 
brother  was  initiated  into  the  Sigmi  Ghi  fraternity. 
Anybody  want  to  bet  that  the  family  cat  was  not 
the  ancestor  of  the  kittens  that  figured  some  time  ago 
in  the  “poison  squad”  test  made  by  Floyd  W.  Rob¬ 
ison  ? 

There  is  just  one  sad  feature  about  this  stuff  (or 
guff.  Or  bluff) — Hanover  College  comes  in  for  part 
of  the  advertising.  Dr.  Wiley  has  to  divide  the  hon¬ 
ors  with  his  alma  mater,  and  if  you  don’t  know  Han¬ 
over  College,  believe  us,  it  needs  it.  Kent  is  seven 
miles  away.  Blocher  almost  twice  that  distance. 
Pigeon  Roost,  Scottsburg  and  Saluda — how  did  the 
“Special  correspondent”  overlook  all  these  things  of 
knowledge  and  founts  of  learning? 

We  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to 
plant  a  monument  or  a  bronze  tablet  or  something 
on  the  site  of  the  Brandt  homestead.  Somebody 
please  pass  the  hat. 


“LESLIE’S  WEEKLY  AND  DR.  WILEY." 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  seems 
to  think  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  rather  lucky  than  otherwise  in 
having  the  opposition  of  Leslie’s  Weekly.  According  to  the 
Journal,  the  illustrated  weekly  edited  by  Mr.  John  R.  Sleicher 
has  been  somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  course  in  patent  medi¬ 
cine  matters  in  the  past  and  is  following  a  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  policy  when  it  objects  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  administration 
of  his  bureau.  Says  the  Journal: 

The  antagonism  of  some  journals  is  to  be  desired 
rather  than  their  approbation :  Leslie’s  is  one  of 
them.  For  years  there  have  appeared  at  intervals 
speciously  written  “special  articles”  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  “patent  medi¬ 
cines”  and  quackery.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  evident  that  this  journal’s  antagonism  to  Dr.  Wiley 
is  one  more  point  in  his  favor.  One  of  Dr.  Wiley’s 
greatest  assets  is  the  character  of  the  enemies  he 
has  made. 

These  are  blunt  words  from  the  organ  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  but  they  unmask  no  surprise  for  those 
who  have  read  that  highly  pictured  New  York  weekly  with 
the  attention  it  invites. — Chicago  Evening  I^ost,  August  28. 
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M'e  prefer  to  pick  the  foregoing  mud  gem  out  of  a 
comparatively  clean  publication.  An  apology  certainly 
would  be  due  our  clientage  were  we  to  publish  it  fipt 
hand — with  all  its  associations  reeking  as  it  were  with 
revolting  and  irremediable  disorders  of  body  and  mind, 
malodorous  from  the  perfume  of  an  editor  long  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  open  advertising  campaign  for  chronic 
genito-urinary  patients,  unsightly  with  its  burden  of 
"hypocrisy  and  its  only  known  creed — “Get  the  money.” 
However  censored,  fumigated,  clarified  and  attenuated 
through  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,^  it 
may  be  presented  to  our  patrons  without  the  necessity 
of  their  going  through  a  purification  ceremony.  The 
Post  is  not  guilty  of  exploitation  of  patent  medicines, 
it  contains  no  display  patent  medicine  advertisements, 
it  contains  no  food  advertisements,  in  sober  truth  it 
contains  scarcely  any  advertisements  of  any  character. 
It  is  rapidly  approaching  that  millennium  of  pure  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  which  all  the  newspapers  have  so  ably 
and  successfully  worked.  The  only  fault  in  the  Post 
is  some  three  columns  of  classified  want  advertise¬ 
ments.  These  include  only  one  business  personal,  as 
follows : 

ARGO  EYE  REMEDY— GUARANTEED  TO 
cure  granulated  lids,  sore  and  inflamed 

eyes,  burns  and  sores,  or  money  refunded. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Chicago. 

As  all  medicines  labeled  “guaranteed  cures”  when 
occuring  on  the  principal  label,  are  forbidden  under 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Post  is  not  after  the  tainted  revenue  from  the 
lone  three-line  personal,  but  more  probably  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  eliminate  the  few  remaining  want  ads  through 
disreputable  association  and  thus  be  in  truth  as  well^  as 
name  a  newspaper  and  not  a  price  catalogue.  Leslie’s 
Weekly,  it  appears,  has  not  reached  this  high  plane 
of  journalism.  It  still  prints  and  probably  shamelessly 
solicits  advertisements.  According  to  the  Post  it  has 
been  “somewhat  unfortunate  in  its  course  in  patent 
medicine  matters.”  Whether  it  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  get  a  few  or  so  fortunate  as  to  lose  a  few  good  pay¬ 
ing  ones,  we  are  not  enlightened,  but  our  confidence 
in  the  Post  is  such  that  we  are  willing  to  believe  either 
crime  to  be  the  worst  in  the  calendar. 

There  is  also  the  accusation  on  the  Journal  of  the 
A-\‘r'-an  Medical  Association  that  “there  have  ap- 
'■>ea  efi  A  J.eslie’s  Weekly  at  intervals  speciously  writ¬ 
ten  -p  rud  articles  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  patent 
medicine  mid  quackery.”  This  is  a  clean  violation  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  eth¬ 
ics,  namely,  to  exploit  only  such  patents  as-  may  be 
dispensed  by  physicians  at  a  profit — both  in  the  fee  and 
in  the  physic ;  also  an  advertising  physician  is  “a  quack, 
an  advertising  chemist  a  saint.”  Let  us  hope  that  J^es- 
lie’s  Weekly  is  not  as  bad  as  pictured,  or  thap  if  guilty, 
it  will  immediately  stop  speciously  exploiting  patent 
medicines  and  advertise  instead  proprietary  medicines 
after  the  inspiring  lead  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  This  expose  of  Leslie’s  Weekly 
and  its  application  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  dilemma  will  doubt¬ 
less  add  greatly  to  the  doctor’s  so  far  very  feeble  de¬ 
fense,  yet,  granting  that  the  doctor’s  assets  are  his  ene¬ 
mies,  it  is  still  more  obvious  that  his  liabilities  in  part 
seem  to  be  his  friends. 


THE  SACCHARIN  DECISION. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  its  July  edition,  the 
American  Food  Journal  called  attention  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  error  having  been  made  in  the  framing  of 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  135,  which  prohibited 
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the  use  of  saccharin.  Our  position  was  that  the  report 
of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts 
might  have  been  misconstrued.  A  perusal  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  copy  of  the  Referee  Board’s  report  shows  that 
there  was  not  only  a  misconstruction  of  the  report, 
but  also  a  misquotation,  whether  designed  or  inadver¬ 
tent,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  misquotation 
referred  to  is  in  regard  to  the  efifect  on  foods  of  the 
admixture  of  saccharin.  The  Referee  Board  says : 

(3)  The  admixture  of  saccharin  with  food  in  small  or 
large  quantities  has  not  been  found  to  alter  the  quality  or 
strength  of  the  food.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  saccharin  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  or  some  other 
form  of  sugar  must  be  regarded  as  a  reduction  in  the  food 
value  of  the  sweetened  product,  and  hence  a  reduction  in 
quality. 

The  three  secretaries  say  in  Food  Inspection  Deci¬ 
sion  No.  135  say : 

Articles  of  food  are  also  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  if  substances  have  been  mixed  and  packed  with  the 
foods  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  their 
quality  or  strength.  The  findings  of  the  Referee  Board  show 
that  saccharin  in  food  is  such  an  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act, 
and  also  that  the  substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar  in  foods 
reduces  and  lowers  their  quality. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  charge  the  three  dignified  sec¬ 
retaries  with  perpetrating  a  joke,  but  suppose  that  in¬ 
stead  of  food,  sandpaper  were  under  consideration  and 
that  they  should  gravely  announce  that  because  the 
glue  in  the  sandpaper  did  not  perform  the  duties  of 
the  sand  in  smoothing  the  surfaces  to  which  it  might 
be  applied,  its  use  should  therefore  be  prohibited.  Not 
that  saccharin  is  so  highly  important  in  food  as  glue 
is  in  sandpaper.  But  is  anybody  claiming  or  has  any¬ 
body  claimed  that  saccharin  is  a  food  or  has  nutritive 
value?  Or  is  anybody  clamoring  for  so  much  sweet¬ 
ness  in  his  food  as  would  be  represented  by  more  than 
three-tenths  of  a  gram  daily  or  as  much  as  a  gram 
daily  for  a  long  period  of  time  ?  The  ordinary  require¬ 
ment  is  considerably  below  the  danger  mark  set  by  the 
Referee  Board. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  xVmerican  Food  Journal 
the  proper  way  out  of  the  saccharin  muddle — for  mud¬ 
dle  it  appears  to  be — is  for  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  to  revise  its  ruling  and  prohibit,  if 
necessary,  the  use  of  saccharin  as  a  substitute  for  sugar 
and  require  that  foods  sweetened  with  saccharin  be 
labeled  to  show  the  exact  proportion  used. 


A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

When  John  first  sounded  his  call  to  “make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,”  he  probably  did  not  get  full- 
page  headlines  and  eighteen-point  boldface  in  the  Gal¬ 
ilee  Examiner.  Most  likely  he  was  first  chronicled 
as  a  crank  and  later  had  to  content  himself  with  six 
lines  in  “telegraphic  brevities.”  The  full  purport  of 
his  authority  and  the  importance  of  his  message  did 
not  get  to  the  public  for  a  long  time.  So  Dr,  Gra¬ 
ham  Lusk  may  consider  himself  quite  fortunate  to 
have  his  letter  tO'  the  New  York  Evening  Post  printed 
in  full,  even  if  in  small  type  and  without  comment. 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  controlled  the  Galilee  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  same  as  they  now  control  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  reason  we  make  this  judgment 
is  because  the  Evening  Post  is  a  strong  pro-Wiley 
newspaper. 

Dr.  Lusk  is  girded  with  a  little  fame.  He  goes 
forth  in  a  panoply  of  achievement.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  saying  much  truth  in  few  words.  That  is  because 
he  is  a  scientist  that  men  know.  He  was  a  professor 
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of  physiology  in  Yale  Lhiiversity  and  now  holds  that 
chair  in  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  international  scientific  bodies  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  work  on  the  science  of  nutrition  and  numerous 
articles  on  the  same  general  subject.  He  believes  that 
the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  is 
right  on  benzoate  of  soda.  We  append  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post — it  is  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness : 

THE  REM  SEN  BOARD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  notice  the  unjust  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  press  towards  the  Remsen  Board.  Several  years 
ago,  the  writer  was  asked  to  be  one  of  a  committee  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  products  of  the 
Chicago  packing  business,  a  committee  which  was  to  receive 
payment  from  the  Chicago  packers  themselves.  He  declined 
this  offer,  stating  that  only  the  government  itself  was  en¬ 
titled  to  his  services. 

.  Now  what  is  the  essence  of  the  present  situation?  Dr. 
Wiley  made  experiments  with  benzoate  of  soda  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  poisonous.  However,  there  arose  grave  doubts 
regarding  the  value  of  his  investigations.  The  _  best  physi¬ 
ological  chemists  and  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  the 
country  have  found  Dr.  Wiley  to  be  in  error.  In  my  own 
opinion,  he  is  absolutely  wrong  on  the  benzoate  of  soda 
question. 

On  the  one  side  appears  a  man  fighting  for  increased 
power,  and  lately  even  for  his  own  position.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  dispassionate  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that 
the  country  can  bring  to  its  aid. 

One  is  forced  to  ask  why  the  best  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  have  been  deluded.  One  seeks  in  vain  for  an  atom  of 
encouragement  for  the  disinterested  service  of  one’s  govern¬ 
ment.  Graham  Lusk. 

■  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  N.  Y.,  August  12. 


BOTTLERS  TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Bottlers’  Protective  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Audito¬ 
rium  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
October  17,  18  and  19,  1911.  The  following  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  observed : 

Monday,  October  16,  8  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Bottlers’  Protective  Association  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
to  receive  reports,  credentials  and  transact  all  necessary 
business  preliminary  to  the  convention. 

Meeting,  Board  of  Directors,  the  American  Bottlers’  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Tuesday,  October  17,  10  A.  M. 

Convention  will  be  called  to  order  promptly  at  10  a.  m., 
and  addresses  of  welcome  delivered  by  representatives  of  the 
state  and  city,  after  which  the  following  business  will  be 
transacted  : 

Opening  by  the  President. 

Reading  of  communications. 

Report  of  credentials  presented  and  examined,  and  reading 
of  names  of  delegates  present. 

Applications  for  membership. 

Reading  of  minutes. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Appointment  of  special  committees. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Reports  of  Association  members. 

Report  of  Publishing  Committee. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  10  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

Transaction  of  all  business  bearing  on  the  objects  of  the 
Association  and  the  welfare  of  the  bottling  trade. 

Election  of  officers. 

Selection  of  place  for  next  regular  convention. 

Thursday,  October  19. 

Finish  of  new  business  and  meeting  of  newly  elected  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Henry  Carse,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rock  Island,  Ill. ;  George  Lomax,  First  Vice  President, 
Chicago;  William  Volbert,  Second  Vice  President,  Chicago; 
M.  J.  McHugh,  Third  Vice  President,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ; 
Richard  E.  Schoder,  Secretary,  New  York;  William  P. 
Rommel,  Treasurer,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION  PROMUL¬ 
GATES  RULES. 

The  following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Illinois 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  as  revised  and  in  force  July 
1,  1911. 

No  substantial  changes  have  been  made,  but  a  number  of 
new  rules  have  been  added,  and  a  number  have  been  re¬ 
written  to  clear  up  ambiguities.  These  rules  embody  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  requirements  of  the  Dairy  &  Food  Law  con¬ 
cerning  labeling  and  branding. 

A  careful  study  of  these  rules  will  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  enabling  them 
to  comply  with  law  in  labeling  their  products. 

Chas.  F.  McKinley, 
Attorney  for  Commission. 


RULES  FOR  labeling. 

Pursuant  to  Section  38  of  the  Illinois  Dairy  and  Food  Law, 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  have  been  made  by  the 
State  Food  Commissioner : 

1.  The  principal  label  of  any  package  of  food  shall  be 
printed  plainly  and  legibly  in  English,  with  or  without  the 
foreign  label  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  produced  or  manufactured,  and  shall  be  prominently 
placed  on  the  package. 

By  the  principal  label  is  meant  whatever  label  or  statement 
is  required  bv  law  or  these  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  THE  SIZE  OF  TYPE  UPON  SUCH  LABEL,  EX¬ 
CEPT  WHERE  OTHERWISE  SPECIALLY  PROVIDED. 
SHALL  NOT  BE  SMALLER  THAN  EIGHT  POINT 
(BREVIER)  CAPS,  IN  WHICH  THIS  SENTENCE  IS 
PRNTED';  provided,  that  in  case  the  size  of  the  package  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  eight  point  cap  type,  the  size  of  type 
may  be  reduced  proportionately. 

3.  Cartons  shall  be  labeled  according  to  the  same  principle 
as  bottle,  can,  or  other  receptacle  contained  therein. 

4.  If  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  contents  of  a  package 
is  stated  it  must  be  done  correctly  and  plainly  on  the  outside 
of  the  package. 

5.  The  grade  or  quality  of  an  article  of  food  shall  not 
be  falsely  represented.  .Such  term  as  double,  triple,  etc., 
shall  mean  two  or  three  times  the  food  value  required  by  the 
standard. 

6.  False  and  Misleading  Labels. — The  use  of  any  label 
that  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  which  is 
false  or  misleading  is  prohibited;  and  the  use  of  any  shift  or 
device  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law  is  a  violation 
thereof. 

7.  Deceitful  and  suggestive  names  and  designs  shall  not 
be  used.  No  design  presenting  a  superior  ingredient,  its 
source  or  a  process  of  its  manufacture,  shall  appear  on  the 
label  unless  the  inferior  ingredients  are  likewise  so  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  equally  prominent  manner. 

8.  Defacing  Labels. — It  is  unlawful  to  deface,  change, 
erase  or  remove  any  mark,  label,  or  brand  required  by  law 
with  intent  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

9.  Manufactured  articles  of  food,  and  food  sold  in  pack¬ 
age  form  must  be  distinctly  labeled,  marked  or  branded  with 
the  true  name  of  the  article.  “Table  Sirup,”  etc.,  are  names 
for  classes  of  food,  but  are  not  the  true  name  of  the  article. 

Manufactured  articles  of  food  and  food  sold  in  package 
form  must  also  be  distinctly  labeled,  marked  and  branded 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
dealer :  Provided,  that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not 
contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  following 
cases : 

First — In  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be 
now,  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of 
food  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same 
label  or  brand  with  the  statement  of  the  place  where  the 
article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

Second — In  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so 
as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or 
blends,  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation”  or  “blend,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale:  Provided,  that  the  term  “blend,”  as 
used  herein,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like 
substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring 
ingredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring 
only;  and  as  applied  to  alcoholic  beverages,  only  those  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  shall  be  regarded  as  “like  substances”  which  are 
distilled  from  the  fermented  mash  of  grain  and  are  of  the 
same  alcoholic  strength. 
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10.  Compounds  shall  bo  labeled  with  the  true  name  of  the 
ingredients,  as  “Maple  and  Cane  Sirup,"  etc.,  and  the  ingre¬ 
dient  which  predominates  shall  he  named  first. 

11.  Coloring  matter  when  added  to  any  article  of  food 
(except  butter  and  cheese)  shall  be  clearly  indicated  on 
the  front  of  the  package,  by  the  words  “Artificially  Colored,” 
“Vegetable  Coloring,”  etc, 

12.  All  soaked  or  bleached  goods,  or  goods  put  up  from 
products  dried  before  canning,  shall  he  plainly  marked, 
stamped  or  labeled  as  such  with  the  words  “Soaked”  or 
“Bleached  Goods.”  The  term  “soaked”  need  not  he  used  in 
connection  with  names  of  food  which  are  always  dried  goods 
soaked,  as  “baked  beans,” 

13.  The  use  of  alum  in  pickles  or  any  other  food  prod¬ 
uct  shall  be  stated  on  the  label,  using  the  common  name 
Alum. 

14.  Saccharine. — The  Referee  Board  of  Scientific  Experts 
has  found  that  the  use  of  saccharine  in  food  products  is 
unhealthful  and  injurious.  Its  use  in  food  products  is  there¬ 
fore  an  adulteration,  and  is  prohibited. 

15.  Jellies,  jams,  fruit,  butter,  preserves,  etc.,  containing 
glucose  and  no  cane  sugar  shall  he  labeled  ‘‘Glucose  (Fruit) 
Jelly”  or  “Corn  Sirup  (Fruit)  Jelly,”  etc. 

Id.  Jellies,  jams,  fruit  butter,  preserves,  etc.,  containing 
glucose  and  sugar  shall  be  labeled  “Glucose  (or  Corn  Sirup) 
and  Cane  Sugar  (Fruit)  Jelly,”  etc.;  or  shall  be  labeled 
“Compound  (Fruit)  Jelly,”  and  the  maximum  percentage  of 
glucose  present  shall  be  stated  on  the  label  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  “Compound  Apple  Jelly  Containing  30  per  cent 
Glucose.” 

17.  Food  Containing  Drugs. — Any  article  of  food  which 
contains  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta 
eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate  or 
acetanilid,  or  any  derivitive  or  preparation  of  any  such  sub¬ 
stances,  shall  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  name  and 
of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  such  substance  contained. 

18.  Preservatives. — The  use  of  foods,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ment  or  sale  for  use  in  foods,  of  formaldehyde,  hydrofluric 
acid,  boric  acid,  salacylic  acid  and  any  of  their  compounds  or 
'derivatives  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  use  of  not  to  exceed 
1/10  of  1  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda  will  be  allowed  if 
the  name  and  amount  of  preservative  is  plainly  stated  on  the 
label.  The  use  of  sulphur  dioxid  in  foods  if  plainly  stated  on 
the  label  will  not  be  contested*  when  found  in  the  following 
amounts:  Not  exceeding  350  milligrams  of  total  (that  is, 
both  free  and  combined)  sulphur  dioxid  per  liter  or  kilo¬ 
gram,  of  which  not  exceeding  70  milligrams  is  in  a  free 
state. 

19.  Bulk  manufactured  foods  when  exposed  for  sale  and 
not  otherwise  labeled  as  required  by  law,  shall  bear  a  placard 
in  large  letters  and  placed  in  a  prominent  position  so  as  to 
be  easily  read  by  the  customer  as 

GI.UCOSE  APPLE  BUTTER. 

THESE  PICKLES  CONTAIN  ALUM  AND  SACCHARIN. 

HAMBURGER  STEAK  PRESERVED  WITH  SOPIUM  SULPHITE. 

FISH  ARTIFICIALLY  COLORED. 

SUGAR  VINEGAR,  ETC. 

20.  Standards,  Variation  From. — Articles  of  food  must 
conform  to  the  requirements  set  out  in  Section  39  of  the 
Food  Law  and  to  the  definition  and  requirements  of  the 
Food  Standards  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  State  Food 
Standards  Commission,  unless  such  articles  be  plainly  labeled 
so  as  to  clearly  indicate  such  variation. 

Foods  prominently  labeled  catsups,  jellies,  etc.,  and  contain¬ 
ing  added  substances  are  not  “plainly  labeled  so  as  to  clearly 
indicate  such  variation”  from  standard  when  the  names  of 
these  substances  are  printed  on  the  label  in  small  type  to¬ 
g-ether  with,  and  in  the  same  size  type  as,  the  common  in¬ 
gredients  of  catsup  or  jelly,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
names  of  substances  added  in  small  quantities  should  imme¬ 
diately  follow,  and  should  be  in  type  at  least  one-fourth  as 
large  as  the  name  of  the  product  to  which  they  are  added. 

21.  Vinegar  to  be  Branded. — All  vinegar  made  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  oxidation  without  the  intervention  of  distilla¬ 
tion  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  or  substance 
from  which  the  same  is  made.  All  vinegar  shall  be  made 
■v^diolly  from  the  fruit  of  grain  from  which  it  purports  to  be 
or  is  represented  to  be  made,  and  shall  contain  no  foreign 
substance. 

22.  Distilled  Vinegar. — All  vinegar  made  wholly  or  in 
part  from  distilled  liquor  shall  be  branded  “distilled  vinegar,” 
and  shall  not  be  colored  in  imitation  of  cider  vinegar. 

23.  Extracts  made  from  more  than  one  principle  shall  be 

*Pending  the  report  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Scientific  Experts 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 


labeled  in  a  conspicuous  manner  with  the  name  of  each 
principle,  or  else  with  the  name  of  the  inferior  or  adulterant ; 
and  in  all  cases  when  an  extract  is  labeled  with  two  or  more 
names,  such  names  must  be  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  said 
label,  and  in  no  instance  shall  such  mixture  be  called  imi- 
tation,  artificial  or  compound,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
articles  used  shall  not  be  given  greater  prominence  than 
another. 

24.  Jmitation  Extracts. — All  extracts  which  cannot  be 
made  from  the  fruit,  berrjq  bean,  or  other  part  of  the  plant, 
and  must  necessarily  be  made  artificially,  as  raspberry,  straw¬ 
berry,  etc.,  shall  be  labeled,  “imitation”  in  letters  similar  in 
size  and  immediately  proceeding  the  name  of  the  article. 

25.  Extracts  beloiv  standard  shall  be  labeled  “One-half 
Standard  Strength,”  “One-third  Standard  Stren.gth,”  etc., 
as  the  case  may  be.  Only  common  fractions  shall  be  used 
and  the  statement  of  strength  immediately  precede  the  name 
of  the  extract. 

26.  Extracts,  Misleading  Terms. — The  terms  “double,” 
“triple,”  etc.,  as  applied  to  flavoring  extracts,  are  held  to 
mean  respectively  two  or  three  times  the  minimum  strength 
required  by  the  standard.  The  term  “concentrated,”  as 
applied  to  flavoring  extracts  is  false  and  misleading. 

27.  Extracts,  Synonymous  Terms. — The  terms,  “extract,” 
“flavor,”  “flavoring,”  “spirits,”  essence”  and  “tincture,”  as 
applied  to  solutions  used  for  flavoring  food  products  are 
held  to  be  synonymous,  but  tbe  use  of  any  term  in  lieu  of 
the  word  “extract”  is  deprecated  as  applied  to  flavoring  solu¬ 
tions  made  from  an  aromatic  plant  or  part  of  the  plant. 

28.  Baking  pozvdcr  shall  contain  not  less  than  ten  per  cent 
(10  per  cent)  available  carbon  dioxide,  and  tbe  common 
names  of  all  the  ingredients  shall  be  printed  on  the  label. 
Alum  is  the  common  name  for  aluminum  compounds. 

29.  Skim  milk  shall  not  be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  with¬ 
out  first  attaching  to  the  can,  vessel  or  other  package  con¬ 
taining  said  milk,  a  tag  with  the  words  “skim  milk”  printed 
on  both  sides  of  said  tag  in  large  letters,  each  letter  being  at 
least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  high  and  one-half  inch  wide. 
Such  tag  shall  be  attached  to  the  top  or  side  of  said  can, 
vessel  or  package  where  it  can  be  easily  seen. 

30.  Vehicles  to  Be  Marked. — Those  who  engage  in  the 
retail  milk  business  in  cities  and  villages,  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  five  thousand  or  over,  shall  have  each  and  every 
wagon  or  other  vehicle  from  which  milk  or  cream  is  sold, 
conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  of  the  vendor  on  both 
sides  thereof. 

31.  Substitutes  for  lard  and  imitation  lard  must  have  the 
tierce,  barrel,  pail,  tub,  or  package  containing  the  same  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  legibly  branded  or  labeled  with  the  name  and 
location  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  words  “lard  substi¬ 
tute,”  or  “adulterated  lard,”  or  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or 
“blend”  as  the  case  may  be ;  except  the  same  be  sold  under 
its  own  distinctive  name  as  provided  for  in  Rule  9.  (See 
Sections  9  and  25  of  Law.) 

32.  The  sale  of  lard  substitutes  and  imitation  lard  for 
genuine  lard  is  a  misdemeanor. 

•33.  Process  or  renovated  butter  shall  be  plainly  branded 
with  the  words  “Renovated  Butter”  in  the  English  language 
in  Gothic  or  bold  face  letters  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length  on  the  top  and  sides  of  each  tub,  box,  pail,  or  other 
kind  of  can  or  package,  or  on  the  wrapper  of  prints  or 
rolls  or  bulk  packages  in  which  it  is  put  up.  If  exposed  for 
sale  uncovered,  or  not  in  a  case  or  package,  a  placard  con¬ 
taining  the  above  w'ords  shall  be  attached  to  such  butter  in  a 
conspicuous  manner. 

•34.  Oleomargarine. — Every  substitute  for  butter  shall  be 
marked  by  branding,  stamping  or  stenciling  upon  the  top  or 
side  of  each  box,  tub,  or  firkin,  or  other  package  in  a  clear 
and  durable  manner  “Oleomargarine,”  “Butterine,”  “Substi¬ 
tute  for  Butter,”  or  “Imitation  Butter,”  in  plain  Roman 
type,  each  of  which  shall  be  not  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

35.  Salad  Oil. — The  term  “salad  oil”  can  be  applied  only 
to  olive  oil.  Other  edible  oils  may  be  sold  as  cotton-seed 
salad  oil,  peanut  salad  oil,  etc.,  when  intended  for  salad 
purposes. 

Alfred  H.  Jones, 
State  Food  Commissioner. 

Chicago,  July  1,  1911. 


MILLERS  CONDEMN  DR.  WILEY. 

The  South  Platte  Millers’  Association  meeting  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  September  6  condemned  Dr.  Wiley,  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chemistry  Bureau.  One  of  the  doctor’s  greatest  sins, 
according  to  the  association,  has  been  his  monopoly  of  the 
favor  of  the  press. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  AND  DR.  WILEY 

By  Clifford  Greve 


To  one  who  has  followed  the  intricacies  of  the  various 
pure  food  campaigns  and  legislation,  the  present  position  of 
the  newspapers,  throughout  the  country,  regarding  these  mat¬ 
ters  in  general,  and  Dr.  Wiley  in  particular,  is  most  peculiar 
and  appears  in  many  ways  throughout  inconsistent. 

For  one  to  expect  expertness,  in  a  strictly  scientific  field, 
among  the  reporters,  or  even  the  editorial  staff,  of  an  av¬ 
erage  daily  would  be  like  demanding  the  millenium  at  once. 
However,  as  the  daily  press  is  generally  given  credit  for 
either  stating  or  creating  public  opinion,  it  does  seem  that 
the  spirit  of  fairness  usually  pervading  such  efforts  would 
be  found  still  prevalent  in  this  controversy.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  nearly  a  unanimity  of  opinion  favorable  to 
Dr.  Wiley  and  the  clique  under  his  special  protection.  The 

wonder  if  this  is  somewhat  intensified,  the  efforts  to  secure 

pure  food,  for  the  papers  of  today  usually  deny  the  right 

of  any  one  to  dictate  a  policy  to  them  and  the 

editor  or  manager  of  each  sheet  almost  invariably  main¬ 
tains  that  he  and  his  confreres  compose  a  fountain 
of  knowledge  and  live  in  a  vale  into  which  deceit  never 
enters.  For  all  this,  there  must  be  in  this  instance  a  particu¬ 
lar  and  a  peculiar  reason.  If  it  be  the  lack  of  real  scientific 
knowledge,  that  is  excusable  only  so  far  as  the  average  news¬ 
paper  reporter  is  excluded  from  obtaining  the  true  facts  in 
the  case.  And  they  are  not  excluded  at  all.  The  slightest 
investigation  conducted  by  a  mind  untrammelled  by  prejudice 
or  a  previously  conceived  determination  to  favor  one  side 
against  the  other,  would  develop  a  much  more  startling  series 


of  stories  than  those  which  have  in  the  past  been  placed 
before  the  public  eye.  The  only  possible  explanations  which 
will  really  explain  the  present  position  of  the  newspapers 
lies  therefore  in  another  direction. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
ideal  newspaper  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  But  does  an  ideal  newspaper  exist? 
Only  in  the  dreams  of  the  uninitiated.  The  editorial  room 
is  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  policy,  and  the  policy  of  a 
new'spaper  is  the  policy  usually  of  the  cash  drawer,  and  this 
latter  is  controlled  by  the  advertising  patrons  in  at  least 
nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

Now  it  happens  that  certain  of  the  so-called  pure  food 
manufacturers  are  using  a  considerable  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  at  this  particular  time.  It  is  evident  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  observer  that  they  have  somewhat  increased  their  or¬ 
ders  in  this  line  during  the  past  few  months.  These  very 
companies,  of  which  we  may  as  well  give  a  specific  instance 
and  mentoin  openly  the  name  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
have  long  been  followers  and  worshippers  of  the  theories  and 
the  person  of  Dr.  Wiley.  He  has  virtually  dictated  their 
business  policy  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  pure  food  con- 
troversv.  It  was  natural  that  he,  while  not  inaugurating  this 


investigation,  which  has  lasted  so  many  years  and  brought 
about  so  many  peculiar  results,  but  having  been  called  upon 
in  his  official  position  to  maintain  it,  found  it  necessary  to 
draw  about  himself  a  certain  number  of  friends  among  the 
practical  men  in  the  trade.  Without  these,  his  position  would 
have  been  positively  untenable.  In  return  for  their  support 
of  Dr.  Wiley,  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that  these  firms  should 
have  expected  something.  The  first  question  is,  “What  was 
this  something — what  did  they  get — what  has  Dr.  Wiley  done 
for  them?”  At  first  sight,  it  appears,  nothing.  But  after  a 
course  of  investigation,  it  does  seem  peculiar  that  these  firms 
are  able  to  sell  their  products  upon  the  open  market  to  the 
consumer  for  more  money  per  package  than  can  competing 
firms  who  do  not  advertise  and  whose  goods  are  not  blessed 
with  the  same  labeling  accorded  by  law  and  Dr.  Wiley  to  the 
products  of  the  last  described  manufacturers.  If  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  was  only  sufficient  to  slightly  more  than  cover 
the  cost  of  advertising,  nothing  could  be  said  against  these 
methods;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference  in  the  cost 
per  package  to  the  consumer  is  far  greater  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  when  marketing  an  article  by  using  advertising 
as  against  marketing  it  and  depending  alone  upon  the  general 
demand  for  the  product  offered.  Thus  the  conspiracy  of  Dr. 
Wiley  with  these  firms  is  easily  exposed.  He  either  directly 
or  indirectly  was  able  to  convince  the  members  of  a  certain 
association  organized  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  so- 
called  pure  foods,  that  by  the  methods  now  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  all  competition  which  depended  directly  upon  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  its  sustenance  could 
be  driven,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  from  the  field.  And, 
experience  has  shown  that  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  associates  have 
drawn  a  really  correct  conclusion.  This  is  a  very  fine  thing 
for  the  manufacturers  who  are  particeps  criminis  to  this 
arrangement.  However,  it  does  seem  that  there  is  another 
side  of  the  story  and  this  is  the  side  which  the  newspapers 
have  entirely  overlooked:  It  costs  but  such  a  small  fraction 
more  to  produce  food  products  of  a  certain  type  without  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  than  it  does  with  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  chemical,  that  there  should  be  virtually  no  difference 
in  the  selling  price  per  package  to  the  consumer  of  an  article 
containing  the  preservative  or  an  article  not  containing  it. 
However,  by  driving  those  articles  that  do  contain  bensoate 
of  soda  from  the  market  and  making  use  of  an  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  to  do  so,  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  consumer  for  the  very  necessities  of  life  has  been  gener¬ 
ously  and  directly  increased,  without  probably  the  least  bene¬ 
fit,  if  not  in  fact  an  actual  injury,  accruing  to  the  population 
at  large  of  this  country. 

In  all  the  history  of  patent  law,  there  probably  never  has 
been  erected  such  a  clean-cut  and  decided,  as  well  as  despica¬ 
ble,  monopoly  controlling  the  production  of  the  necessities  of 
life  as  has  come  to  pass  through  the  administration  of  the 
food  and  drug  laws  at  present  on  the  statute  books.  Until 
the  time  comes  wffien  it  can  be  positively  demonstrated  that 
a  food  preservative  of  any  form  is  injurious  (and  it  has 
never  been  demonstrated  to  the  fair-minded  man  as  yet) 
it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  people  should  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  an  equitably  conducted  campaign  along  educational 
lines  regarding  these  matters  that  they  might  thus  be  able 
to  make  a  choice  which  would  save  them  a  certain  amount 
of  money  without  injuring  their  physiques  or  their  minds. 
In  other  words,  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  use  the 
great  power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  choke  down  the  throats  of  our  citizens  the  products  of 
certain  firms  of  food  maiuifacturers  at  an  advanced  price, 
which  has  allowed  the  newspapers  to  gain  a  certain  slush 
revenue  to  which  they  are  not  equitably  entitled.  Thus  Dr. 
Wiley  has  thrown  a  cloak  about  himself  which  has  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  the  onslaughts  of  fair-minded  men  and 
gained  for  him  a  popularity  totally  beyond  either  his  capa¬ 
bilities  or  his  position  in  life. 

It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  the  writer  also,  that  there  is  no 
human  interest  served  in  attacking  or  exposing  the  methods 
of  operation  now  prevalent  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at 
Washington.  To  call  down  anathema  upon  the  head  of  one 
who  so  apparently  is  doing  all  that  he  can  for  his  fellow  man, 
would  certainly  not  be  a  popular  nor  a  circulation  producing 
occupation.  However,  had  the  side  of  the  question  given 
above  been  presented  to  the  press,  some  time  in  the  past, 
there  might  now  be  an  entirely  different  condition  of  popular 
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opinion  concerning  these  matters.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  newspapers  were  taken  in,  even  if  they  had  been 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  the  counting  room.  What 
Dr.  Wiley  said,  they  could  easily  have  reasoned,  must  be  all 
right,  because  they  could  handle  the  story  upon  a  govern- 
mentally  stamped  name,  a  thread  so  thin  that  a  spider’s  weight 
would  have  broken  it, — but  what  of  that?  It  looked  well, 
and  there  must  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  or  it  would  not  pass 
current. 

And  it  is  this  very  grain  of  truth  which  has  been  the 
stumbling  block.  To  say  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  of  value  to  the  community  is  an  unqualified 
untruth.  He  has  done  many  things  worth  while,  and  for 
these  acts  he  should  be  properly  praised  and  respected.  But 
that  he  should  be  enshrouded  with  the  veil  of  infallibility  is 
so  ridiculous  that  to  all  thinking  people  the  public  press  has 
robbed  him  of  the  honor  that  otherwise  might  have  been  his. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  his  virtues.  We  would  only  at¬ 
tack  his  vices,  of  which  the  greatest  is  tyranny  and  the  least 
egoism.  But  as  for  the  press,  if  it  serves  the  people  at  all,  it 
has  entirely  failed  to  either  impart  the  truth,  convey  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sides  of  the  controversy  or  express  even  a  sensible 
view  for  public  consideration.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  those 
who  are  well  informed  have  not  great  respect  for  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  Dr.  Wiley.  By  counting  his  friends  among  the  laity 
and  among  the  scientifically  inclined,  the  former  will  vastly 
outcount  the  latter. 

Personally,  the  writer  is  not  one  of  those  who  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  previous  preparation,  diplomas  and  degrees 
as  some  men  do.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Wiley 
is  without  the  proper  schooling  generally  accredited  a  scienti¬ 
fic  man.  Experience  keeps  the  best  university  for  the  scien¬ 
tists  and  Dr.  Wiley  has  possessed  for  many  years  the  open 
sesame  to  the  millions  of  the  Government  and  the  right  to 
spend  that  which  he  obtained  as  he  saw  fit.  But  like  every 
other  great  exponent,  the  man  must  be  born  before  he  is 
made  and  Dr.  Wiley  was  simply  not  born  a  scientist.  The 
scientific  are  famous  for  their  ability  to  say,  “I  don’t  know”; 
however,  Wiley  always  knows,  and  he  knows  despite  the  ever- 
changing  scheme  of  science.  The  difficulty  with  Dr.  Wiley  is 
that  he  is  over-practical.  This  is  just  as  bad  as  to  fail  to 
Be  exact.  He  lacks  the  most  essential  quality  of  the  true 
•scientist,  a  philosophy;  hut  he  has  a  purpose,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  let  no  one  confound  the  word  philosophy  with  the 
word  purpose.  He  has  been  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  a 
practical  age,  and  has  been  hurled  bodily  to  the  very  depths 
in  his  search  for  the  determination  of  immediate  results. 
The  only  regrettable  thing  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  quick 
and  certain  results  are  unknown  to  the  trulv  scientific  mind. 
The  scientists  hide  their  time,  but  the  tyro  gives  forth  a  gust 
•of  conclusions  in  a  moment.  The  great  secret  of  the  progress 
of  science,  uncertainty  and  humility  in  the  shrine  of  nature. 
Dr.  Wiley  has  never  learned,  nor  will  he,  and  therein  he  ex¬ 
hibits  to’ worst  effect  the  smallness  of  his  character.  The 
scientist  will  serve  the  people,  and  he  considers  himself  the 
very  least  and  most  menial  of  all  the  public  servants.  But 
Dr.  Wiley,  with  his  assumption  of  infinite  knowledge,  would 
and  does  command  the  rabble,  and  thereby  proves  himself  a 
demagogue;  and  whenever  knowledge  serves  one  above  all 
others,  it  has  erected  automatically  an  empire  with  the  most 
terrible  emperor  on  the  throne  since  Nero.  If  a  better  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  very  rottenness  and  unfairness  of  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  government  has  ever  blotted  the  escutcheon  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  the  writer  can  honestly  say  he  does  not  know  of  it. 
By  this  system  the  consumer  has  been  robbed  of  his  rights, 
the  storekeeper  of  his  goods,  the  retailer  of  his  profits  and 
the  manufacturer  of  his  market.  All  this  has  been  done  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  to  an  idea  the  correctness  of 
which  still  hangs  in  the  balance  and  the  value  of  which  many 
very  seriously  doubt.  Thus  has  the  purpose  of  governrnent 
been  betrayeffi  the  good  name  of  the  press  been  despoiled, 
graft,  founded  upon  deceit  and  that  worst  of  payment,  per¬ 
sonal  perquisite,  has  been  erected  in  high  places,  and  all  of 
this  has  come  to  pass  either  through  the  grimy  demands  of 
the  seekers  of  pelf  or  an  exhibition  of  ignorance  as  un¬ 
bounded  as  it  is  inexcusable.  Whether  or  not  the  American 
press  will  wake  up  to  the  true  situation  or  not,  remains  for 
the  future  to  exhibit.  But  if  it  does  not,  then  a  greater 
fault  than  ever  is  shown  in  its  incapacity  to  accept  and  propa¬ 
gate  the  truth  once  this  has  been  laid  before  it,  and  that  would 
he  a  greater  crime  when  participated  in  by  a  free  press,  than 
any  of  the  others  to  which  we  have  referred. 

THE  REMSEN  BOARD’S  BULL  PUPS. 

The  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  learned  that  the  Remsen  Board,  the  body 
of  experts  appointed  to  consider  scientific  questions  con¬ 


nected  with  the  work  of  the  Department,  had  purchased  two 
bull  terriers,  four  monkeys,  eight  dog  cages,  one  electric 
griddle,  one  horoscope  and  a  chiffonier. 

This  revelation  is  more  than  likely  to  give  rise  to  serious 
charges  of  extravagance  against  the  Board.  The  fact  that 
most  governmental  committees  get  along  without  a  single  bull 
pup,  not  to  mention  the  other  things,  is  well  known.  “Why, 
then,”  the  public  will  naturally  demand,  “did  the  Remsen 
Board  have  to  have  two?” 

The  opposition  will,  of  course,  seize  on  this  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  make  campaign  material  out  of  it.  The  public 
will  be  indignantly  told  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  ground 
down  with  taxes  when  the  public  funds  are  wasted  in  extrav¬ 
agant  purchases  of  bull  pups,  monkeys,  electric  griddles,  dog 
cages,  horoscopes  and  chiffoniers. 

It  is  even  possible  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  add  the  following 
to  the  list  of  questions  he  has  submitted  to  all  prospective 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
in  view  of  the  committee’s  discovery:  “Are  you  in  favor  of 
purchasing  bull  terriers  out  of  the  public  funds  for  the  use 
and  entertainment  of  any  committee  of  government  experts  ?” 

But  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  purchase  of  the  bull 
terriers,  monkeys  and  the  various  other  articles  enumerated 
puts  the  Remsen  Board  under  the  necessity  of  offering  a 
reasonable  explanation,  the  public  should  not  be  too  hasty  in 
its  judgment.  It  might  thereby  do  the  Board  a  great 
injustice. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  Board  simply  had  to  have  two 
good  strong  bulldogs  to  protect  itself  against  the  onrush  of 
food  manufacturers  anxious  to  proffer  unsolicited  advice  or, 
what  seems  still  more  probable,  against  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Wiley,  who  was  naturally  greatly  offended  at  the 
Board’s  reversal  of  his_  benzoate  of  soda  decision. 

As  for  the  monkeys,  it  is  possible  that  the  Board  found  its 
labors  so  lengthy,  wearisome,  monotonous  and  exhausting 
that  it  simply  had  to  provide  itself  with  some  innocent  sort 
of  amusement  in  order  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  task  as¬ 
signed  it.  And  if  it  did,  the  purchase  of  the  simians  takes 
on  an  entirely  different  aspect. 

The  electric  griddle  is  also  capable  of  an  explanation  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  strict  regard  for  economy  and  duty  on  the  part 
of  the_  Board.  What  could  one  possibly  say  against  its  pur¬ 
chase  if  it  developed  it  was  got  for  the  purpose  of  permit¬ 
ting  one  of  the  members  to  prepare  a  light  lunch  for  the 
Board  in  the  boardroom,  thus  shortening  the  noon  hour? 

The  horoscope  admittedly  presents  a  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  However,  it  cost  only  $3.75,  according  to  the  dispatch, 
and  if  it  settled  all  anxieties  as  to  the  continuance  of  their 
jobs  on  the  part  of  the  Board  members,  thus  leaving  them 
in  a  proper  mood  to  continue  their  exacting  labors,  it  was 
certainly  worth  the  price. 

It  may  even  develop  that  the  two  bull  terriers,  the  four 
monkeys,  the  eight  dog  cages,  the  electric  griddle  and  the 
chiffonier  were  all  employed  in  the  course  of  scientific  food 
experiments  by  the  Board.  But  whatever  the  explanation 
may  be,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  suspend  judgment  until  the 
Board  has  a  chance  to  make  it.— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


POPULAR  BELIEF  ABOUT  GOATS  DISPUTED. 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  milk  of  goats  is 
particularly  powerful  both  as  a  preventive  of  consumption 
and  as  treatment  when  the  disease  has  been  contracted.  This 
belief  is  probably  an  expansion  of  the  idea,  once  held,  by 
many  medical  men,  that  the  goat  was  immune  to  tuberculosis, 
and  that  its  milk  was,  therefore,  bound  to  be  free  of  the 
germs  and  absolutely  safe  to  drink.  W^e  now  know  that 
only  in  so  far  as  its  active  habits,  and  its  aversion  to  being 
confined  in  any  way,  exempt  it  from  the  domestic  conditions 
imposed  upon  cows  and  other  cattle,  has  it  any  special  resist- 
mice  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  takes  consumption,  and  if 
it  were  forced  into  the  close  confinement  in  which  many 
cattle  spend  their  lives  it  is  practically  certain  that  it  would 
appear  quite  as  prone  to  develop  the  “white  scourge,”  says 
The  Dairy,  of  London. 

The  milk  has  no  anti-tuberculosis  virtues.  It  is  said  to 
be  niore  easily  digested  than  cow’s  milk,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  to  warrant  this  assertion,  and  proofs  are 
not  convincingly  in  its  favor.  Since  enjoyment  of  an  article 
of  diet  contributes  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  stomach 
deals  with  it,  and  goat’s  milk  is  so  strongly  flavored  as  to 
arouse  aversion  in  many  folk,  the  question  of  digestibility 
may  be  left  open.  Each  individual  must  settle  it  for  himself. 
As  regards  its  food  value,  this  milk  cannot  equal  cow’s 
milk  in  any  of  the  more  important  elements ;  its  sole  ad¬ 
vantage  lies  in  a  slight  superiority  in  mineral  matter.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  babies. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  REFEREE  BOARD 


How  It  Came  to  be  Appointed 

Ira  Remsen  in  “Scientific  American.” 


In  January.  1908,  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  the  essential  part  of  which  follows : 

"We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  enforcement  o’f  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  where  it  has  become  necessary  that 
some  scientific  questions  shall  be  settled.  For  this  purpose, 
1  have  decided  that  w'e  shall  have  a  Referee  Board,  of  five 
members,  eminent  medical  men  or  physiological  chemists. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  certify  to  this  Board  each 
question  upon  which  he  desires  a  final  determination.  Only 
those  questions  will  be  referred  to  the  Board  concerning 
which  there  exists  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  among 
eminent  authorities.  *  *  *  The  Board  will  have  full  au- 


President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Chairman  of  the 


Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts. 

thority  to  make  all  experiments  necessary  to  reach  a  decision 
upon  the  questions  submitted.  A  secretary  of  the  Board  and 
other  clerical  help  will  he  provided,  and  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  investigations  will  be  paid. 

‘Tt  is  my  desire  to  secure  men  of  such  high  character  and 
attainments  that  when  the  Referee  Board  speaks,  it  will  he 
the  final  word  on  the  subject  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  The  questions  now  pressing  for  solution,  which 


will  prohahF  he  referred  to  the  Board  immediately,  are, 
whether  sulphur  dioxide  and  benzoate  of  soda  are  harmful 
in  foods.  The  Board  will  enjoy  the  greatest  independence. 
J'he  Government  will  certify  the  questions  and  the  Board 
will  work  out  the  answers  in  its  own  way,  free  from  ham¬ 
pering  influence  of  any  kind. 

“Perhaps  you  know  one  or  tw'o  men  who  are  available. 
If  so,  I  ask  that  you  will  write  me  fully  about  them;  also 
that  you  will  ascertain  if  their  services  may  he  secured,  all, 
of  course,  in  a  confidential  and  tentative  way.  Prompt  action 
is  necessary  in  this  matter,  as  the  Board  will  he  appointed 
within  a  very  short  time.” 

Having  taken  counsel  with  my  colleague,  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch,  I  wrote  the  President,  January  17th,  making  some 
suggestions.  On  the  21st  the  President  wrote  me  as  follows; 

“Wonh  you  accept  the  presidency  or  chairmanship  of  that 
committee  of  five?  You  are  the  very  man  I  would  most  like 
to  have  on  it. 

“If  you  will  accept  I  will  later  get  you  to  come  over  to  see 
me  so  that  I  may  have  the  chance  of  talking  the  matter  over 
at  some  length  with  you.” 

On  the  23rd  I  answered  thus : 

“I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  your  suggestion  and 
am  now  prepared  to  say  that  if  after  a  conference  with  you 
the  matter  should  present  itself  to  me  as  it  now  does,  and  I 
should  find  it  possible  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  the  work, 

I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  accept  your  offer. 

“If  you  will  appoint  a  time  for  an  interview,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  call  on  you  and  talk  the  subject  over.” 

On  the  27th  I  went  to  the  White  House  and  had  a  very 
satisfactory  talk  with  the  President.  He  urged  me  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  he  had  offered  and  added,  “I  want  you  to 
start  this  work  and  get  it  under  way.  If  you  should  find  it 
too  great  a  burden  you  can,  of  course,  withdraw  later.” 
Everything  he  said  showed  clearly  that  the  only  object  he 
had  in  view  was  to  find  out  what  the  truth  is  as  far  as  this 
might  be  possible.  The  talk  between  us  was  on  the  highest 
possible  plane — refreshingly  so.  I  accepted,  and  then  at  the 
President's  suggestion  I  called  on  Secretary  Wilson,  as 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
My  talk  with  the  Secretary  was  as  satisfactory  as  that  with 
the  President.  It  was  clear  that  the  Board  was  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  all  external  influence,  that  it  was  to  work 
in  its  own  way,  to  be,  in  fact,  as  free  as  the  air.  And  let 
me  say  here,  now  that  the  Board  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  three  years  and  has  had  a  somewhat  stormy  time,  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  as  w'ell  as  Secretary 
Wilson  have  allowed  us  to  work  without  the  slightest  inter¬ 
ference.  Our  relations  have,  naturally,  been  closest  with  the 
Secretary,  and,  as  chairman,  my  relations  with  the  Secretary 
have  been  particularly  close,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  testify  to  his  uniform  courtesy  and  to  the  fine  attitude 
he  has  taken  toward  our  work  from  the  beginning  of  our 
service  to  the  present.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer. 

Now,  about  the  appointment  of  the  other  members  of  tbe 
Board.  The  President  turned  over  to  me  all  the  papers  in 
his  possession  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  then  it  appeared 
that  he  had  written  to  four  or  five  other  university  presidents 
a  letter  similar  to  the  one  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  and  that  these  gentlemen  had  made  some  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  President  said  to  me,  “You  need  not  be  influenced 
by  these  suggestions.  Select  the  men  you  think  best  and  I 
will  see  that  they  are  appointed.”  After  another  conference 
wdth  Dr.  Welch  I  told  the  President  that  I  should  like  to 
have  appointed  Dr.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  director  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  and  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry  therein ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Long,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  medical  school  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity:  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter,  professor  of  pharmacology  and  ther¬ 
apeutics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Colum¬ 
bia  University),  New  York,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  professor 
of  pathology  in  the  University  of  California..  The  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  by  Secretary  Wilson. 

It  is  superfluous  to  me  to  praise  these  gentlemen  or  to  say 
a  word  in  defense  of  their  character  or  scientific  reputation. 
No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  kind  of  -work  the  IBoard  is 
called  upon  to  do  would  venture  to  call  in  question  the  fitness 
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of  these  members.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  in 
regard  to  myself  that  I  have  not  engaged  directly  in  the 
experimental  work  upon  which  our  conclusions  have  been 
based.  I  have  acted  as  chairman  and  exercised  a  general 
supervision.  Having  studied  medicine  before  I  studied  chem¬ 
istry,  and  having  always  been  interested  in  the  problems  of 
physiological  chemistry  and  pharmacology,  I  think  I  am  not 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  work  I  have  been  called  upon  to  do 
for  the  government.  I  have  repeatedly  suggested  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Board  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  resign,  but  they  have  persuaded  me  against  my  will 
not  to  do  so.  While  I  have  become  much  interested  in  the 
work  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  of  value  to  the  country,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  let  me  testify  to  the  disinterestedness  of  the  services 
of  my  colleagues.  They  have  given  much  time  to  the  work — 
in  some  cases  without  interruption  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other — and  the  compensation  has  been  much  less  than 
would  have  been  paid  these  same  men  for  the  same  service. 
In  all  the  discussions  between  the  members  there  has  never 
been  any  other  desire  expressed  than  to  learn  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  I  do  not  see  how  the  work  could  have 
been  done  more  honestly. 

Last  winter  the  Board  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  by  death.  Dr.  Herter,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in 
poor  health,  finally  succumbed.  To  the  last  he  kept  up  his 
interest  and  took  part  in  our  conferences.  Weighing  my 
words,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  never  known 
a  man  of  higher  ideals.  Scientific  truth  was  almost  an  obses¬ 
sion  with  him.  No  one  could  have  associated  with  him  and 
worked  with  him  without  being  the  better  for  it. 

Another  member  of  the  Board  has  undermined  his  health 
by  too  close  application  to  the  work  and,  though  he  is  on 
the  road  to  recovery  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  soon  be  himself  again,  his  example  is  a  warning  to 
the  other  members. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Herter  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  professor 
of  comparative  pathology  in  Harvard  University,  and  director 
of  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
New  York,  of  which  Board  Dr.  Herter  was  also  a  director. 
It  should  be  said  that  Dr.  Smith  was  deliberately  selected  by 
the  Referee  Board  as  the  best  man  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and 
that  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Wilson  at  once  agreed. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  Referee  Board  came  into 
existence  and  under  what  conditions  it  has  worked  and  is 
working,  but  little  more  is  called  for.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  “certifies”  the  questions  to  the  Board  upon  which 
he  wants  an  opinion.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
answer  the  questions  to  the  best  of  its  knowledge  and  ability, 
making  whatever  studies  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  decisions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  is  in  no  wise  responsible  for 
these  decisions.  The  department  makes  use  as  it  sees  fit  of 
the  reports  furnished  by  the  Board. 

Finally,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  treatment  the 
Board  has  received.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  discredit 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Violent  attacks  have  been  made 
upon  it.  The  members  have  been  accused  of  a  great  variety 
of  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  The  law  has  been 
invoked  to  break  the  force  of  some  of  the  results  obtained. 
In  general  there  has  been  much  gnashing  of  teeth.  But  the 
Board  has  not  been  disturbed  by  these  performances,  and,  as 
long  as  it  may  continue  to  labor,  it  cannot  allow  itself  to  be 
disturbed  by  such  irrelevant  matters.  It  is  important  for 
the  world  that  such  problems  as  are  presented  to  the  Board 
should  be_  solved,  and  the  only  way  they  can  be  solved,  is  by 
patient  scientific  investigation  carried  on  with  the  sole  object 
of  discovering  the  truth.  Scientific  questions  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  by  tbe  erratic  acts  of  hysterical  persons  nor  bv  polit¬ 
ical  maneuvering. 


PAPER-BAG  COOKERY. 

Demonstrations  of  paper-bag  cooking  have  been  given  in 
London  for  some  time,  and  are  still  attracting  considerable 
attention.  Cooking  in  paper  is  not  a  recent  invention,  but 
never  before  has  it  been  applied  as  systematically  as  in  the 
present  series  of  experiments. 

Cooking  bags  of  various  sizes,  made  of  special!}’  prepared 
waterproof,  sterilized  paper  are  on  sale  in  London.  One 
make  of  bags,  which  is  apparently  the  most  popular,  is  placed 
on  the  market  at  prices  ranging  from  GG  cents  per  100  for 
bags  0%  by  414  inches  to  $2.0G  per  100  for  size  18%  by 
11%  inches. 
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While  some  of  the  demonstrators  insist  that  a  specially 
devised  oven  is  required  to  secure  the  best  results,  others 
state  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  ordinary  kitchen 
stove  or  range  is  just  as  serviceable.  A  demonstration  of 
paper-bag  cookery  was  given  recently  before  a  large  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  London  schools. 

Under  the  new  system  cleanliness  is  assured.  The  microbe 
has  no  resting  place.  The  clean  bag  is  at  hand.  When  done 
with  it  can  be  thrown  into  the  fire.  It  secures  a  clean  kitchen 
for  the  homes  of  the  people.  Moreover,  the  nutritive  proper¬ 
ties  are  maintained,  while  there  is  no  waste. 

In  paper-bag  cookery  the  broad  claim  is  put  forth  that 
there  is  practically  no  loss  in  cooking.  The  saving  in  fuel, 
whether  coal,  gas  or  electricity  is  used,  amounts,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  advocates  of  paper-bag  cookery,  to  at 
least  40  per  cent.,  for  the  reason  that  much  less  time  is 
required  to  cook  the  food  than  in  the  old  way. 

Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  advantages  of  the  new  meth¬ 
od  for  people  who  have  small  houses  and  employ  only  a  few 
servants  or  no  servants  at  all,  because  it  is  said  that  anyone 
can  cook  in  paper  bags  if  ordinary  care  is  taken,  and  that 
little  special  instruction  is  necessary.  Fish,  flesh,  game, 
pastry,  etc.,  may  all  be  cooked  together  in  one  oven  without 
the  use  of  pans  or  dishes.  A  small  pound  bag  will  hold  a 
couple  of  quail,  while  the  largest-sized  bag  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  ample  for  large  joints,  stews,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  the  bag  in  which  the  article  is  cooked 
becomes  charred  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect  upon 
the  food,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  joint  or  a  stew  the  bag 
retains  the  gravy.  When  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  are 
cooked  the  bag  retains  the  water  and  preserves  much  of  the 
flavor  that  is  lost  in  ordinary  boiling. 

M.  Soyer,  the  chef  who  originated  the  novel  method  of 
cooking,  states  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  flavor  of  the  food ; 
it  insures  that  the  essential  nutritive  elements  are  not  wasted ; 
it  does  away  with  the  unpleasant  smell  of  cooking  which 
attends  the  old  system ;  it  reduces  the  shrinkage  caused  by 
ordinary  cooking;  it  effects  a  great  saving  of  labor,  as  it  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  need  for  so  many  utensils ;  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  because  it  requires  less  time,  and  therefore,  reduces 
gas  bills.  Not  least,  of  course,  it  is  pre-eminently  clean. 


IMPROVING  CITY  MILK. 

“Restricting  the  sale  of  milk  to  bottles,  in  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the  quality  and  low¬ 
ering  the  infant  mortality,”  declares  Bulletin  138,  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  entitled :  “The  Milk  Supply  of 
Chicago  and  Washington.”  During  the  year  1908,  samples 
of  milk  tested  in  Chicago  showed  but  4.8  per  cent  to  be 
below  the  grade  prescribed  by  law,  while  the  year  preceding 
revealed  7.4  per  cent  to  be  below  grade. 

The  new  city  ordinance  which  went  into  effect  in  Chicago 
the  first  of  this  year  requires  all  cows  to  be  tested  or  the 
milk  pasteurized,  and  the  result  of  this  measure  is  expected 
to  be  most  beneficial  to  the  consumer.  In  co-operation  with 
the  weeding  out  of  insanitary  milk  rooms  in  the  city — a  cam¬ 
paign  inaugurated  by  the  authorities — marked  improvements 
are  looked  for  in  the  quality  of  milk  sold  to  the  consumers. 

“Milk  bottled  in  the  country”  is  a  slogan  which  has  been 
extensively  employed  by  dealers.  It  has  increased  the  sale 
of  milk  delivered  in  this  manner  and  earned  for  Chicago  the 
distinction  of  having  the  supply  bottled  in  the  country  instead 
of  in  the  city,  as  is  the  case  generally. 

The  inspection  of  retail  milk  rooms  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
requires  more  time  and  labor  than  in  other  cities  of  like 
size  because  the  number  of  small  dealers  is  large.  Owing 
to  the  limited  volume  of  business  handled,  many  of  these 
milk  rooms  are  intermingled  with  domestic  and  business 
life,  which,  compared  with  other  cities,  might  be  considered 
a  prominent  fault.  General  conditions,  however,  show  a 
steady  improvement,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  are  meeting  with  success. 


TO  REPRESENT  CHEMISTS. 

A  delegation  made  up  almost  wholly  of  college  professors 
by  Alexander  Smith,  administrative  head  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  to  represent  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  National  Conservation  Congress  in  Kansas  City 
the  last  of  the  month,  has  been  announced  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  congress.  It  is  composed  of  Professor  E.  H. 
Keiser,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  Chancellor  Sam¬ 
uel  Avery,  University  of  Nebraska;  Professor  Herman 
Schlundt,  University  of  Missouri;  Professor  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Lbiiversity  of  Kansas,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Barnard,  State  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Hygiene,  Indianapolis. 
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CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  REFEREE  BOARD  OF 
CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS 

ON  SACCHARIN 


The  report  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific 
Experts  on  saccharin  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  advance 
copies  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Board  have  been  given  out. 
For  the  information  of  readers  of  the  American  Food  Jour- 
N-^L  who  may  be  interested  in  this  subject,  this  report  of 
conclusions  is  presented  in  full  herewith : 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SACCHARIN  ON  THE  NUTRI¬ 
TION  AND  HEALTH  OF  MAN. 


REPORT  OF  THE  REFEREE  BO.\RD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

The  questions  certified  to  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting 
Scientific  Experts  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  bearing  on 
saccharin  are  as  follows : 

1.  “Does  a  food  to  which  there  has  been  added  saccharin 
contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dient  wFich  may  render  the  said  food  injurious  to  health? 
(a)  in  large  quantities?  (b)  in  small  quantities?” 

2.  “If  saccharin  be  mixed  or  packed  with  a  food,  is  the 
quality  or  strength  of  said  food  thereby  reduced,  lowered,  or 
injuriously  affected?  (a)  in  large  ciuantities?  (b)  in  small 
quantities  ?” 

To  obtain  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions,  the  board 
has  found  it  necessary  to  institute  experimental  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  effect  of  saccharin  and  its  sodium  salt  on  the 
nutrition  and  general  health  of  man. 

The  experimental  work,  on  the  results  of  which  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Board  are  based,  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Christian  A.  Herter  of  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  in  collaboration  with  a  number  of  competent  physiolog¬ 
ical  chemists  and  clinicians,  and  by  Professor  Otto  Folin,  of 
Harvard  University,  aided  by  clinical  and  other  assistants. 

The  subjects  made  use  of  in  all  the  experiments  were  young 
men  in  normal  health,  and  the  doses  of  saccharin  adminis¬ 
tered  were  adequate  to  cover  any  practical  use  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  for  sweetening  purposes. 

In  fixing  upon  the  amounts  of  saccharin  that  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  “small  dose”  and  a  “large  dose,”  we  have  kept  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  sweetening  power  of  saccharin  is 
approximately  equal  to  500  times  its  weight  of  cane  sugar. 
The  “small  dose”  adopted  was  up  to  0.3  gram  per  day,  while 
the  “large  dose”  ranged  from  0.75  gram  to  1.5  grams  daib'. 
This  would  mean  that  the  amounts  of  saccharin  taken  daily 
by  the  individual  subjects  correspond  in  sweetening  power 
to  150-750  grams  of  cane  sugar  per  day,  or  approximately 
five  ounces  to  one  and  one-half  pounds.  In  one  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  the  subjects,  seven  in  number,  took  almost  unin¬ 
terruptedly  saccharin  with  every  meal  for  a  period  of  about 
five  months,  the  doses  ranging  from  0.15  gram  per  day  at  the 
beginning  to  0.75  gram  per  day  at  the  end. 

The  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  the  individual  in¬ 
vestigations  are  given  in  detail  in  the  separate  reports  here¬ 
with  presented,  together  wdth  all  of  the  data  upon  which  these 
conclusions  are  based. 

The  main  general  conclusions  reached  by  the  Referee  Board 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Saccharin  in  small  quantities  (0.3  gram  per  day  or 
less)  added  to  the  food  is  without  deleterious  or  poisonous 
action  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  normal  adults, 
so  far  as  is  ascertainable  by  available  methods  of  study. 

(2)  Saccharin  in  large  quantities  (over  0.3  grams  per  day 
and  especially  above  one  gram  daily)  added  to  the  food,  if 
taken  for  considerable  periods  of  time  (especially  after 
months),  is  liable  to  induce  disturbances  of  digestion. 

(3)  The  admixture  of  saccharin  with  food  in  small  or 
large  quantities  has  not  been  found  to  alter  the  quality  or 
strength  of  the  food.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  saccharin  to  food  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  or 
some  other  form  of  sugar  must  he  regarded  as  a  substitution 
involving  a  reduction  in  the  food  value  of  the  sweetened 

reduction  in  its  quality. 
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The  following  statement  hy  the  manufacturers  of  saccharin 
was  made  public  on  August  10 : 

“An  advance  copy  of  the  main  general  provisions  of  the 
Remsen  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  saccharin  in  food  on  health  was  obtained 
today  by  John  F.  Queeny,  president  of  the  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical  'Works,  of  St.  Louis.  He  took  exception  to  the  order 
recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prohibiting 
the  use  of  saccharin  in  food  or  beverages  after  January  1, 
1912,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  is  at  variance  with  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Remsen  Board.  Its  conclusions  officially  are : 

“  ‘First — Saccharin  in  small  quantities  (0.3  grams  per  day 
or  less)  added  to  the  food  is  without  deleterious  or  poisonous 
action  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  normal  adults, 
so  far  as  ascertained  by  available  methods  of  study. 

“‘Second — Saccharin  in  large  quantities  (over  0.3  gram  per 
day,  and  especially  above  1  gram  daily)  added  to  the  food,  if 
taken  for  considerable  periods  of  time  (especially  after 
months),  is  liable  to  induce  disturbances  of  digestion. 

“  ‘Third — The  admixture  of  saccharin  with  food  in  small  or 
large  quantities  has  not  been  found  to  alter  the  quality  or 
strength  of  the  food.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  saccharin  with  food  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar, 
or  some  other  form  of  sugar,  must  be  regarded  as  a  substi¬ 
tution  involving  a  reduction  in  the  food  value  of  the  sweet¬ 
ened  product  and  hence  as  a  reduction  in  its  quality.’ 

“The  order  of  the  Department  is  unfair  for  a  number  of 
reasons,”  said  Mr.  Queeny.  It  reads :  “  ‘'(he  Referee  Board 

reports  that  the  continued  use  of  saccharin  for  a  long  time 
in  quantities  over  three-tenths  of  a  gram  per  day  is  liable 
to  impair  digestion.’  omitting  what  the  Board  reported  paren¬ 
thetically,  ‘and  especially  above  1  gram  daily,’  very  import¬ 
ant  words.  Aside  from  this,  however,  even  the  three-tenths 
of  a  gram  per  day  added  to  the  food  which  the  Board  found 
not  deleterious  to  health  is  50  per  cent  more  than  what  a 
normal  person  would  consume  if  all  the  sugar  he  ate  were 
replaced  with  saccharin.  Three-tenths  of  a  gram  is  equal  to 
four  and  one-half  grains,  and  it  requires  less  than  one-half 
grain  of  saccharin  to  sweeten  one  and  one-quarter  pounds 
of  corn  sufficient  for  an  average  meal  of  six  persons.  It  is 
clear  that  the  average  consumption  of  saccharin  falls  far 
below  the  line  of  danger  fixed  by  the  Remsen  Board.  As 
one  gram  of  saccharin  is  equal  in  sweetening  power  to  eight¬ 
een  ounces  of  sugar,  no  person  is  likely  to  consume  one  gram 
of  saccharin,  or  more  than  eighteen  ounces  of  sugar,  daily 
for  months.  The  Board  finds  that  the  admixture  of  saccharin 
with  food  in  small  or  large  quantities  has  not  been  found  to 
alter  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  food ;  then  why  has  the 
Department  prohibited  the  use  ^of  saccharin  after  January 
next  in  any  quantities?  If  it  be  on  the  ground  that  saccharin 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  my  contention  is  that  sac¬ 
charin  is  used  as  a  condiment  to  give  taste  to  the  product, 
the  same  as  does  salt  and  pepper  and  cloves,  and  as  the 
quantity  of  food  it  replaces  is  infinitesimal  it  cannot  lower 
the  food  value  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

“Sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  being  required  in  so  much 
larger  quantities  for  sweetening  purposes  (the  sweetening 
power  of  saccharin  being  500  times  that  of  sugar),  neces¬ 
sarily  replaces  food  to  a  much  larger  extent.  As  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  sugar,  the  fact  that  the  best  physicians 
prescribe  saccharin  in  place  of  sugar  indicates  that  they  re¬ 
gard  saccharin  as  less  deleterious  than  sugar  itself. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  Department  was 
issued  before  the  report  of  the  Remsen  Board  was  published, 
the  manufacturers  of  saccharin  will  ask  for  a  rehearing,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  three  secretaries  who  signed  the  order 
will  be  fair  enough  to  grant  it.  The  Government  would  not 
destroy  an  industry  whose  development  it  encouraged.  The 
people  have  no  desire  to  prohibit  the  use  of  saccharin  in 
food  when  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is  used  only  in  quantities 
well  within  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  Remsen  Board  of 
Experts,  unquestionably  the  most  scientific  body  of  men  in 
this  country.” 
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(Continued  from  Page  38.) 

further  and  rarely  by  addition  of  dyes — because  this  involves 
him  in  the  payment  of  a  considerable  tax — most  often  by  the 
selection  of  fatty  ingredients  naturally  of  high  yellow  or 
orange  color,  secures  in  his  product  a  tint  like  that  of  butter. 
The  result  is,  that  even  the  expert  is  often  deceived  into 
believing  from  its  appearance  that  the  oleo  of  today  is  butter, 
until  scientific  tests  disclose  its  true  nature.  This  close 
imitation,  in  point  of  color,  does  not  materially  increase  the 
food  efficiency  of  the  oleo.  It  appeals  to  the  present  taste, 
but  it  plays  also  upon  our  common  ignorance.  Herein  lies 
its  danger. 

Our  food  laws  prohibit  imitation  foods  as  adulterated,  but 
only  when  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of  the  food  they 
imitate,  or  under  such  name  or  device  as  may  lead  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  believe  he  is  buying  the  genuine  article  instead  of 
its  imitation.  Where  wholesome  imitation  foods  are  sold 
without  deception,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  limiting  the 
degree  of  the  imitation.  The  spirit  of  our  laws  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  favor  no  exclusive  privilege,  other  than 


PROF.  FERN  L.  SHANNON, 
State  Chemist  of  Michigan. 


the  use  of  its  established  name,  for  any  article  of  food  on 
the  ground  solely  that  it  is  a  simpler  or  a  longer  known 
product. 

If  we  faced  only  these  facts,  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  shaping  our  course  in  dealing  with  the  oleomargarine  ques¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  we  are  embarrassed  by  trade  conditions 
we  should  not  overlook. 

When  oleo  was  first  introduced,  it  met,  like  many  another 
new  article,  a  widespread  and  often  ignorant  prejudice  as  to 
the  materials  from  which  it  was  made,  the  conditions  of  its 
making,  and  its  food  value.  To  a  manufacturer  confident  of 
the  worth  of  his  product,  but  facing  such  prejudice,  two 
courses  lie  open  :  The  first  is  to  make  a  good  product  in  a 
good  way  and  to  overcome  the  prejudice  by  an  educational 
campaign,  no  unimportant  part  of  which  is  to  show  good  faith 
by  obedience  to  the  law,  because  it  is  the  law  and  in  spite  of 
any  unfairness  it  may  seem  to  show.  The  second  is  to  make 
the  excellence  of  imitation  the  chief  care  in  the  product,  to 
sell  the  latter  for  what  it  seems  to  be  and  reap  such  imme¬ 
diate  profit  as  the  fraud  may  permit,  and  when  brought  to  task 
for  the  fraud  to  defend  it  by  the  excuses  of  the  prejudice 


met,  the  unfairness  of  the  laws  defied,  and  the  weak  cry, 
“there  are  others  just  as  bad  as  we  are;  punish  them.” 

Some  makers  of  oleo  profess,  and  possibly  with  truth, 
never  to  have  used  bad  materials.  The  danger  in  selling  oleo 
as  butter  has  greatly  increased,  and  this  bad  practice  has 
certainly  diminished.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  ask — and  I  leave 
the  answer  to  your  individual  experience — has  the  oleo  trade 
shown  any  disposition  to  obey  the  law,  whatever  it  may  be, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  law? 

If  not,  then  is  it  wise  to  relieve  the  oleo  trade  of  the  legal 
requirement,  still  general,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
imitation  product  the  characteristic  color  of  butter  be  avoided, 
and  thus  deprive  the  consumer  of  a  ready  means  of  distin¬ 
guishing  oleo  from  butter? 

When  the  oleo  trade  makes  clear  by  present  obedience  its 
readiness  to  obey  the  future  law,  because  it  is  the  law,  the 
consumer  and  the  trade  rival  cannot  fairly  ask  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  special  police  regulations  made  to  meet  earlier 
trade  abuses. 


The  President :  The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  to  be 
opened  by  Mr.  Dame  of  Michigan,  but  he  is  not  here  and  has 
sent  no  paper  that  I  am  aware  of.  Mr.  Shannon,  the  state 
chemist,  represents  Michigan  at  this  convention. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is,  “Butter,  Defined,  Pure, 
Adulterated,  Practical  Methods  of  Determining,”  by  Hon. 
Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


BUTTER;  PURE;  ADULTERATED;  PRACTICAL 
METHODS  OF  DETERMINING. 

By  Hon.  Joel  G.  Winkjer. 

Butter  is  the  food  product,  obtained  by  extracting  the  fat 
from  cows’  milk  by  the  processes  of  cream  separation  and 
churning,  and  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of  butter  fat,  water, 
caseine,  albumin  and  ash,  and  to  which  salt  and  coloring  are 
added  or  omitted  to  suit  the  taste. 

The  way  butter  has  been  made  for  centuries  past  leaves 
it  to  conform  to  this  definition.  However,  on  account  of  the 
effects  of  slight  variations  in  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  variation  in  milk  itself,  both  phy¬ 
sically  and  chemically,  the  percentage  of  the  component 
parts  varies,  and,  on  account  of  these  uncontrollable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  component  parts  of  butter  must  continue  to  vary, 
so  that  in  the  definition  no  precise  percentages  can  be  given. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  characteristics  that  custom  and 
long  usage  have  given  to  butter,  it  is  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  on  account  of  possible  adulterations,  to  place  limitations 
on  the  percentage  of  each  or  some  of  the  ingredients  that  go 
into  the  composition  of  butter. 

The  adulterations  or,  if  you  please,  the  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  butter  attempted  through  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  are  almost  always  made  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
the  product.  Water,  salt  and  caseine  are  the  cheapest  parts  of 
the  butter ;  butter  fat  is  the  highest  priced  part.  Water  costs 
nothing  and  when  incorporated  in  butter  can  be  sold  for  the 
price  of  butter.  Salt  costs  about  2  cents  per  pound  and  when 
incorporated  in  butter  can  be  sold  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much  as  the  original  cost.  The  curd  is  less  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  weight,  both  for  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  present  and  for  the  undesirable  qualities  when  present  in 
great  quantities  in  butter. 

In  considering  these  changes  the  principal,  in  fact  the  only, 
thing  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  use  for  which  butter  is 
intended.  We  find  this  to  be  the  taste  it  gives  when  eaten 
with  other  food.  A  high  and  desirably  flavored  butter  put  on 
cakes  fills  a  place  that  the  flavor  of  maple  syrup  gives,  and  the 
highest  price  is  paid  for  the  butter  that  fills  this  place  best. 
For  a  long  time,  even  within  the  memory  of  those  engaged  in 
the  butter  business  today,  the  main  object  of  those  manufac¬ 
turing  butter  was  to  use  such  methods  as  would  produce 
butter  that  would  tickle  the  palate  of  the  consumer  most,  and 
no  attention  at  all  was  given  to  the  increase  of  the  above 
mentioned  ingredients.  However,  in  later  years,  as  the  in¬ 
dustry  took  another  form,  the  question  of  profit  became  the 
predominating  factor,  regardless  of  what  the  consumer  was 
supplied  with  or  what  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  was 
paid,  and  so  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  part  of  the  butter 
that  is  cheapest  was  resorted  to. 

Water  is  tasteless  and  therefore  the  percentage  of  it  can  be 
increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  ingredients  without 
impairing  the  quality  so  much,  and  consequently  the  greatest 
efforts  are  placed  on  increasing  this  part.  Butter  can  be  made 
with  10  per  cent  of  moisture  and  it  can  be  made  with  three 
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times  as  much.  It  was  this  possibility  which  led  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  incorporating  a  great  amount  of  it  for  the  extra  profit. 
Honest  butter  could  not  stand  against  this  handicap,  and  so  the 
law  of  a  16  per  cent  limit  came  about.  The  fact  is,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  from  observing  what  is  good  for  the  consumer 
(and  that  is  what  is  good  for  the  business),  that  16  per  cent  is 
an  ample  margin  for  any  one  in  the  butter  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  who  wishes  to  do  a  legitimate  business.  It  is  plain, 
when  you  consider  the  quality  of  butter  as  the  important  part, 
that  even  15  per  cent  of  moisture  would  be  a  fair  limit  for  the 
highest  scoring  butter,  and  the  one  with  the  best  keeping 
qualities  has  usually  less  than  15  per  cent  of  moisture.  Keep¬ 
ing  qualit}'  is  important,  for  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  make 
butter  with  the  quality,  but  it  must  be  in  such  condition  that  it 
can  be  handled  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer  without  los¬ 
ing  its  most  important  characteristic.  Incorporating  water 
over  15  per  cent  makes  it  necessary  to  break  down  the  texture, 
and  it  takes  up  a  crystalization  very  different  from  the  one 
with  a  lower  per  cent  of  water,  besides  giving  it  a  very  un¬ 
desirable  greasy  flavor. 

The  salt  needs  less  attention,  for  the  limit  of  that  is  very 
readily  set  by  its  characteristic  taste,  and  the  manufacturer 
must  keep  within  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  The  man  who 
wishes  to  cater  to  the  consumer’s  best  taste  will  not  put  in  too 
-much  salt,  for  the  strong  salt  taste  will  cover  the  finer  and 
more  desirable  flavor.  Four  per  cent  of  salt  is  seldom  reached 
and  the  butter  maker  is  compelled  to  guide  himself  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  put  in  all  the  way  from  nothing  to  4  per  cent,  as  his 
trade  demands. 

The  curd  needs  less  attention  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  small  quantity  and  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  curd 
makes  the  butter  poorer  in  flavor  and  keeping  quality.  From 
.5  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent  is  usually  found. 

The  percentage  of  butter  fat  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the 
percentage  of  the  above  mentioned  ingredients.  Past  discus¬ 
sions  have  been  long  and  heated  as  to  the  limitation  on  the 
percentage  of  fat,  and  I  think  that  to  carry  on  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion  on -this  subject  at  the  present  time  is  futile,  for  only  by 
long- and  persistent  experiments,  such  as  have  been  carried  on 
(and  I  hope  will  be  continued  until  a  conclusion  is  reached) 
•by  the  dairy  division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
not  only  in  determining  the  component  parts  but  also  as  to 
methods  of  making  and  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter,  can 
we  arrive  at  a  sane  solution  of  what  shall  be  the  limitation  of 
the  component  parts  of  pure  butter. 

Under  this  head  can  be  placed  two  classes  of  butter,  reno¬ 
vated  or  process  butter  and  butter  to  which  fats  from  other 
sources  than  milk  have  been  added. 

Renovated  or  process  butter  can  claim  its  origin  from  pure 
butter,  but  the  process  of  manufacture  is  so  different  from  the 
.old  established  way  of  making  it  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  parade  anywhere  as  pure  butter,  and  it  should  not  only  be 
required  to  be  sold  as  renovated  butter,  but  should  have  the 
•same  requirements  placed  on  it  as  are  placed  on  oleomargarine, 
that  wherever  it  is  sold  or  served  a  placard  should  be  placed 
saying  that  “Process  or  renovated  butter”  (as  the  case  may  be) 
“is  served  here.”  Or  it  should  be  required  to  bear  a  different 
color,  so  consumers  could  tell  what  they  were  eating.  In  this 
adulteration,  however,  the  source  of  the  fat  is  the  same  as  for 
pure  butter,  and  the  cost  of  producing  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  quality  produced,  so  that  its  sale  cannot  as  readily  drive 
the  pure  product  off  the  market  as  can  butter  adulterated  with 
oleo  oils. 

Oleomargarine  when  colored  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
genuine  butter  unless  given  a  specific  test,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  when  a  small  quantity  of  good  butter  is  added 
to  give  it  a  desirable  flavor.  The  profits  that  can  be  realized 
through  this  adulteration  from  the  cheapness  of  the  fats  used 
are  so  enticing  that  great  efforts  are  spent  by  those  interested 
to  retain  in  the  oleomargarine  as  much  resemblance  lo  but¬ 
ter  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do. 

Before  closing  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  oleomargarine. 
While  this  subject  has  been  assigned  to  Commissioner  Faust 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  had  perhaps  the  largest  experience 
of  any  food  official  in  this  line  of  work,  yet  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  recent  act  of  our  legislature  regulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  product  in  Minnesota.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  minimize  deception  and  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  and  for  that  purpose  the  legislature  in 
its  wisdom  prohibited  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  containing 
any  shade  or  tint  of  yellow.  In  other  words,  oleomargarine  to 
be  legally  sold  in  Minnesota  must  be  white,  which  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  color  of  the  product,  and  where  so  sold  any  man,  woman 
or  child  with  reasoning  faculties  will  buy  and  eat  it  for  what 
it  is  and  not  for  butter. 

It  is  well  known  that  butter  has  no  fixed  color ;  it  varies 
with  the  seasons  and  from  month  to  month,  the  month  of 


June  producing  the  deepest  colored  butter.  The  claim  is  often 
made  that  white  oleomargarine  can  be  manufactured  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there 
are  oleomargarine  plants  which  produce  the  white  product 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and  it  can  be  purchased  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  oleomargarine  which  so  closely  resembles 
creamery  butter. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  vs.  Mayer  &  Nowack, 
the  above  facts  were  fully  demonstrated.  F.  W.  Weyman, 
manager  of  Swift  &  Co.’s  butterine  department,  Chicago,  testi¬ 
fied  that  white  oleomargarine  could  be  made  the  year  around 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  at  any  time.  ' 

It  is  evident  that  pure  oleomargarine  cannot  be  called  adul¬ 
terated  butter,  yet  when  made  to  closely  resemble  butter  and 
sold  as  butter  it  at  once  becomes  adulterated  butter  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Our  present  oleomargarine  law  allows 
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the  honest  manufacturer  to  sell  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the 
best  grade  of  oleomargarine  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  chances  for  deception  and  fraud. 

I  take  this  to  mean  methods  that  are  practical  for  the  every 
day  test  of  any  man  and  not  methods  that  may  be  considered 
practical  in  the  laboratory,  and  therefore  quote  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  131,  by  G.  E. 
Patrick,  assistant  in  the  division  of  chemistry,  giving  the  es¬ 
sential  points  in  the  “spoon”  or  “pan”  test  and  the  Waterhouse 
test,  as  follows : 

Spoon  Test. — Using  as  the  source  of  heat  an  ordinary  kero¬ 
sene  lamp,  turned  low  and  with  chimney  oft,  melt  the  sample 
to  be  tested  (a  piece  the  size  of  a  small  chestnut)  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tablespoon,  hastening  the  process  by  stirring  with  a 
splinter  of  wood  (for  example,  a  match).  Then,  increasing 
the  heat,  bring  to  as  brisk  a  boil  as  possible  and  after  the  boil¬ 
ing  has  begun  stir  the  contents  of  the  spoon  thoroughly,  not 
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neglecting  the  outer  edges,  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
during  the  boiling — always  shortly  before  the  boiling  ceases. 
In  the  laboratory  a  test  tube,  a  spoon,  or  sometimes  a  small  tin 
dish,  is  used  in  making  this  test.  From  the  last  named  utensils 
the  test  is  often  called  the  “spoon  test”  and  sometimes  the 
“pan  test.”  A  gas  flame,  if  available,  can  perhaps  be  used 
more  conveniently  than  a  kerosene  lamp.  Oleomargarine  and 
renovated  butter  boil  noisily,  sputtering  (more  or  less)  like  a 
mixture  of  grease  and  water  when  boiled,  and  produce  no 
foam,  or  but  very  little.  Renovated  butter  produces  usually  a 
very  small  amount.  Genuine  butter  boils  usually  with  less 
noise,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  foam.  The  difference  in 
regard  to  foam  is  very  marked,  as  a  rule.  Rarely  a  butter  is 
found  which  yields  an  uncertain  result ;  such  a  butter  should 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

A  very  few  samples  of  “ladled”  butter  have  been  observed  in 
this  laboratory  to  yield  a  rather  scanty  foam.  “Ladled”  butter 
is  the  product  obtained  by  working  together  and  washing  at 
the  same  time  several  different  lots  of  “country  butter,”  color¬ 
ing  the  whole  to  a  uniform  shade.  The  best  grade  is  some¬ 
times  sold  for  table  use,  lower  grades  go  for  cooking ;  but  it  is 
becoming  less  and  less  abundant  in  the  market,  especially  the 
lower  grades,  since  it  is  being  largely  replaced  by  renovated 
or  “process”  butter. 

The  Waterhouse  Test. — This  test  for  the  detection  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  devised  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  dairy  in¬ 
structor  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  not  long  before  his  death,  in  the  summer  of 
1900.  Following  is  Prof.  Parsons’  description  of  the  test,  with 
comments  by  him : 

Half  fill  a  100  cc.  beaker  with  sweet  milk,  heat  nearly  to 
boiling  and  add  from  5  to  10  grams  of  butter  or  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Stir  with  a  small  rod,  which  is  preferably  of  wood 
and  about  the  size  of  a  match,  until  the  fat  is  melted.  The 
beaker  is  then  placed  in  cold  water  and  the  milk  stirred  until 
the  temperature  falls  sufficiently  for  the  fat  to  congeal.  At 
this  point  the  fat,  if  oleomargarine,  can  easily  be  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  one  lump  by  means  of  the  rod,  while,  if  butter  it 
will  granulate  and  cannot  be  so  collected.  The  distinction  is 
very  marked.  The  stirring  is  not  of  necessity  continuous  dur¬ 
ing  the  cooling,  but  it  should  be  stirred  as  the  fat  is  solidify¬ 
ing  and  for  a  short  time  before. 

The  milk  should  he  well  mixed  before  being  turned  into  the 
beaker,  as  otherwise  cream  may  be  turned  from  the  top  and 
contain  so  much  butter  fat  that  the  test  is  vitiated  for  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

While  the  small  number  of  samples  (twenty-one)  of  oleo  to 
which  the  test  has  been  applied  will  not  allow  of  a  positive 
statement  of  its  universal  application,  I  am  convinced  from 
my  own  experience  that  it  will  prove  of  value,  especially  in 
the  hands  of  revenue  agents  and  others  employed  in  detecting 
illegal  sales  of  oleomargarine,  as  it  may  materially  lessen  the 
number  of  samples  to  be  sent  forward  for  the  final  proof  of 
chemical  analysis.  If  this  test  is  found  to  be  of  use,  it  should 
be  known  as  the  Waterhouse  test. 

The  President :  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  opened 
by  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Cutler,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Mo. 

Mr.  Cutler:  Mr.  Winkjer  gave  me  the  privilege  of  looking 
his  paper  over  before  he  read  it  and  I  find  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  add  anything  to  it,  because  of  the  fact  that  his 
paper  is  so  complete,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  you  excuse  me. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  this 
paper  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  number  on  the  program, 
“Health  Exhibit  Train:  Object,  Methods  and  Results,”  by 
Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


HEALTH  EXHIBIT  TRAIN— OBJECT,  METHODS 
AND  RESULTS. 

By  Oscar  Dowling,  M.  D. 

Individual  efficiency  and  citizenship  worthy  a  democratic 
government  is  the  demand  of  the  present  social  order. 

The  Ijasis  of  wholesome  individual  growth,  upon  which 
depends  civic  welfare,  is  health.  It  follows  then  "as  the  night 
the_  day”  that  health  _  environment  is  the  fundamental  in  the 
social  structure.  Without  it,  individual  potentialities  cannot 
evolve  and  public  progress  cannot  be  assured. 

Distinct  signs  of  an_  awakening  of  the  social  consciousness 
and  of  the  social  conscience  to  this  cardinal  truth  are  apparent. 
At  recent  meetings,  the  American  Aledical  and  the  National 
Educational  Associations,  two  bodies  most  influential  in  the 
nation’s  development,  jointly  agreed  that  “good  citizenship 
depends  on  a  healthy  mind  which  cannot  be  built  on  a  de¬ 


fective  body."  Health  is  a  nation's  greatest  asset — of  more 
value  than  land  or  forest,  or  mineral ;  good  blood  means 
force ;  physical  vigor  implies  power. 

As  a  nation,  our  failure  to  make  altogether  good  to  our 
forefathers,  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves  has  arisen  from 
lack  of  appreciation  of  this  basic  principle  in  human  economy 
— health. 

Forty  years  of  e.xperimental  work  in  medical  science  leaves 
us  no  room  to  doubt  that  dirt  and  disease  are  co-existent.  A 
retrospective  glance  at  social  institutions  proves  equally  that 
disease  is  the  cause  of  poverty,  crime,  and  inefficiency.  It  is 
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time  we  hastened  to  fill  each  minute  with  “sixty  seconds  of 
distance  run”  on  the  highway  to  better  health  environment. 
The  realm  of  ideal  health  conditions  lies,  like  the  city  in 
Revelations,  four-square.  One  of  the  broad  roads  leading 
to  it  is  instruction. 

In  the  individual  and  public  mind  the  direct  relation  of 
health  to  growth  and  efficient  living  has  not  been  realized. 
Ignorance  of  conditions  detrimental  to  health  also  prevails. 
To  teach  acceptably  these  two  simple  truths  is  the  first  step 
toward  permanent  betterment. 

Rational  exposition  of  e.xisting  facts  implies  constructive 
measures  and  opportunity  to  arouse  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  believed  if  the  people  of  Louisiana  knew  conditions,  they 
would  respond  to  the  call  for  improvement.  Results  justify 
our  faith.  Activity  has  followed  conviction.  Our  State  in 
common  with  many  others  has  no  organized  system  of  in¬ 
spection.  Towns  like  Topsy  "just  grew";  water  supply  is 
from  surface  wells  or  cisterns  and  there  is  no  plan  of  sewage 
or  garbage  disposal.  Many  people  in  these  villages,  towns, 
and  in  the  more  remote  rural  districts  have  never  thought  of 
organized  effort  for  cleanly,  wholesome,  and  decent  conditions 
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of  living.  To  this  class  the  modern  health  story  is  new. 

One  old  gentleman  said  he  “couldn't  see  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  water  from  the  well’’;  “it  looked  all  right"  and  he 

didn't  believe  in  such - foolishness’’  as  “germs  you  couldn’t 

see."  An  old  man  on  being  told  that  the  pig  pen  at  the  back 
door  was  very  insanitary  replied,  "Why,  Doctor,  those  pigs 
haven’t  been  sick  a  day.’’  A  butcher  in  a  small  town  said  he 
had  been  butchering  twenty  years  in  that  place.  His  meat 
had  never  killed  anyone  and  added  ‘‘what  do  you  know  of 
butchering  anyway?’’  A  janitor  remarked,  “Your  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  mine  differ."  An  owner  of  a  bakery  on  being 
shown  the  door  and  other  insanitary  conditions  said,  "If  five 
hundred  of  you  doctors  were  killed  and  five  hundred  lawyers 
with  you,  we  people  would  he  better  off."  They  remind  me 
of  the  dear  old  professor  who  was  always  telling  the  young 
fellows  about  “the  good  old  times."  One  evening,  one  of 
these  mischievous  wags  said,  “Professor,  look  at  the  sky — did 
you  ever  see  it  more  beautiful?  And  the  moon?"  With  a 
deep  sigh  the  old  gentleman  interrupted,  “The  moon,  my  boy, 
the  moon,  you  should  have  seen  it  before  the  war.”  These 
experiences  suggest  the  attitude  of  a  large  class.  They  are 
opposed  to  any  change  in  habits  of  thought  or  living.  People 
whose  forefathers  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  who  accept 
disease  when  it  comes  as  an  inevitable  disaster. 

Many  never  think  seriously  on  the  subject  of  health.  Others 
interested  in  improved  conditions  have  become  discouraged 
at  the  apathy  of  authorities.  A  saving  few  are  doing  what 
they  can.  To  instruct  and  arouse  and  gain  the  co-operation 
of  all,  an  active  health  campaign  was  planned.  As  a  prepara¬ 
tion  there  were  sent  from  the  office  letters  to  medical  and 
dental  experts,  supervisory  health  officers,  teachers,  dairymen, 
architects,  and  heads  of  humanitarian  organizations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  asking  data  as  to  work  accomplished  and 
suggestions  as  to  method. 

To  carry  the  lessons  in  hygiene  and  principles  of  sanitation 
into  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  people  a  loan  of  two  cars  was 
obtained  and  a  Pullman  coach  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Curran, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  &  North 
Eastern  and  V  S  &  P  railroads.  Two  cars 

were  fitted  with  exhibits  loaned  by  Tulane  University,  several 
manufacturers,  business  houses  and  individuals,  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Fund,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  with 
results  of  experiments  with  food  and  flies  made  in  our  own 
laboratories,  and  with  models  of  dairies,  slaughter  pens,  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  sanitary  closets. 

The  best  moving  picture  machine  to  be  had  was  purchased, 
and  three  educational  films  obtained,  namely,  “The  Red  Seal" 
(tuberculosis),  “The  Man  Who  Learned"  (pure  milk),  and 
“The  Pesky  Fly.”  A  collection  of  12o  slides  illustrating 
truths  of  sanitary  science  in  all  phases  relating  to  home  life, 
community  welfare,  and  preventable  diseases,  completed  the 
necessary  outfit  to  be  used  for  evening  meetings. 

Publicity  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  local,  municipal 
and  health  officers,  school  authorities,  newspapers  and  physi¬ 
cians.  From  the  train  and  the  central  office  schedules  were 
sent  ahead  and  letters  written  giving  details  of  program. 
Local  pride,  generous  rivalry,  and  interest  inspired  each  com¬ 
munity,  and  without  exception  the  “Gospel  of  Health  on 
Wheels’’  was  cordially  welcomed.  The  activities  represented, 
five  in  number,  namely,  general  sanitation,  pure  food,  school, 
home,  and  personal  hygiene,  hookworm  disease,  and  inspec¬ 
tion,  were  in  charge,  each,  of  an  expert. 

The  daily  program  was  instruction  in  the  school  and  to 
audiences  of  men  and  women  in  separate  groups,  visiting  of 
cars,  where  exhibits  were  demonstrated,  gathering  of  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  laboratory,  and  inspection  of  general  conditions 
including  water  supply  and  of  dairies,  slaughter  pens,  markets, 
bakeries,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  all  public  buildings,  and  food 
factories. 

After  the  illustrated  lectures  details  of  inspection  work  were 
given  publicly.  Sometimes,  as  one  editor  expressed  it,  “the 
town  had  not  one  hygienic  leg  left  to  stand  on”;  sometimes 
they  said  they  congratulated  themselves  that  air  and  sunlight 
were  left.  Or,  the  situation  was  given  more  like  this  :  “The 

more  we  people  of  -  read  and  think  of  Doctor  Dowling’s 

scathing  report  of  the  unhygienic  and  insanitary  conditions 
existing  in  and  around  the  town,  the  madder  we  become,  and 
if  this  thing  keeps  on  we’re  likely  to  get  mad  enough  to  clean 
up."  But  the  spirit  was  excellent.  There  were  a  few 
disgruntled  and  aggrieved,  but  as  they  were  transgressors 
their  attitude  was  considered  encouraging. 

Inspection  is  the  most  difficult  department  of  health  work. 
The  element  of  comparison  must  be  eliminated,  the  law  and 
the  individual  in  his  relation  to  it — only — considered.  Justice 
to  the  community  must  be  given,  yet  individual  circumstances 
cannot  be  ignored.  Co-operation,  the  end  sought,  can  be 
obtained  only  through  the  good  will  of  the  individual. 


Kindly  criticism  from  the  impersonal  point  of  view,  with 
practical  suggestion  of  improvements  within  the  means  of 
those  concerned  seems  most  successful. 

The  desirable  elements  of  this  health  campaign  method 
were,  first — there  was  something  to  see.  The  old  colored 
mammy  expressed  the  popularity  of  this  feature  when  she 
said,  “  ’Fore  God  dat  de  bes’  show  1  ever  see.’’  The  moving 
pictures  and  slides  were  not  less  popular  than  the  exhibits  and 
afforded  the  lecturers  opportunity  acceptably  to  ‘‘point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Second — interest  was  universal  be¬ 
cause  of  the  confidence  that  all  towns  alike  were  getting  the 
“roast,”  and  that  the  policy  was  fair  play,  no  comparison  and 
no  discrimination.  Third — publicity  appealed  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  citizens  felt  for  their  own  safety  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
know  the  result  of  the  inspections.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
work  in  every  line  was  well  done.  Each  member  of  the  force 
was  efficient,  faithful,  and  inspired  by  the  humanitarian  phase 
of  the  effort.  Desirable  results  followed  the  inauguration  of 
the  movement. 

From  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  residents,  it  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  towns  and  places  of  business 
visited  were  cleaned,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  preparatory  to 
the  arrival  of  the  health  train.  A  frank  account  from  a 
local  paper  will  serve  as  an  illustration:  ‘‘To  get  ready  for 
inspection,  the  merchants,  drug  stores,  soda  and  milk  shake 
stands,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  and  every  class  of  business 
men  in  town  commenced  to  clean  up,  scrub,  wash  and  dust 
everything  in  their  places  of  business.  Spades  were  used  on 
fioors  where  merchants  sold  greasy  meats,  molasses,  lard,  oils, 
and  where  there  were  leaking  barrels  of  fish,  pigs’  feet,  etc. 
Windows,  show  cases,  and  glass  fronts  to  the  stores  were  all 
polished  up.  Boxes,  barrels,  waste  paper,  barrel  hoops,  and 
all  unsightly  things  were  removed  from  the  streets.  The 
garbage  wagon  made  the  rounds  and  from  private  homes,  old 
shoes,  old  hats,  tin  cans,  and  every  other  old  thing  that  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  premises  was  hunted  up  and 
loaded  on  the  garbage  wagon.  These  were  strenuous  days 
in - .’’ 

As  a  matter  of  protection  pending  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
an  inspector,  cleaning  of  all  places  of  business  has  been  more 
systematic.  There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  methods 
of  handling  milk  and  in  the  remodeling  of  dairies  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  pens.  Unorganized  communities  have  asked  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  order  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations;  sewage  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  installed  and  ordinances  passed  requiring  all 
property  owners  to  build  sanitary  closets.  Many  cities  have 
revised  the  health  regulations  making  imperative  systematic 
inspection  and  more  rigid  enforcement  of  health  ordinances. 
Health  boards  have  been  appointed  and  salaries  of  health 
officers  increased.  Jails  have  been  repaired  and  cleaned. 
Court  houses,  schools  and  other  public  buildings  are  kept  in 
better  condition. 

A  systematic  reporting  of  vital  statistics,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  progress  in  sanitation,  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  more  progressive  communities. 

While  not  universal,  these  improvements  betoken  a  higher 
standard  of  public  health  and  civic  cleanliness. 

Conservatism  in  small  communities  is  proverbial.  To  revo¬ 
lutionize  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  living  is  conceded 
to  be  most  difficult.  Perhaps  no  other  social  reform  moves 
so  slowly.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  conditions  will  change 
in  a  day,  or  become  ideal  even  in  a  generation.  The  people 
themselves  must  be  made  to  realize  the  progress  of  sanitary 
science  and  how  to  follow  a  system  of  clean  living — “to  know 
the  enemy”  and  how  to  fight  them.  This — popular  education 
— is  the  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  sanitary 
reform. 

For  permanent  results  public  opinion  must  crystalize  in 
legislation.  An  adequate  code,  supervision  and  enforcement 
are  necessary  to  progress.  The  health  commissioner  of  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union  has  no  authority  by  law. 
The  legislature  must  legalize  every  health  ordinance  passed  by 
the  council  before  there  can  be  made  the  slightest  change  in  a 
health  regulation — a  red  tape  system  paid  for  in  human  lives 
and  human  suffering. 

The  struggle  of  those  interested  in  pure  food  for  adequate 
legislation  and  stringent  enforcement  is  so  evident  that  he 
who  runs  may  read. 

Pure  food,  as  an  element  in  physical  growth,  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  ;  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  elementals  in  human 
welfare,  yet,  to  prevent  adulteration  often  poisonous,  altruism 
and  science  combined  must  struggle  onward  ‘‘point  by  point" 
with  infinite  patience  to  find  ever  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
adequate  protection  and  conscientious  enforcement. 

Sanitation,  in  its  widest  application  is  man’s  best  defense 
against  his  surroundings.  To  eliminate  waste  in  all  activities 
is  the  principle  underlying  modern  effort.  In  health,  preven- 
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tion  not  cure  is  economy.  Conservation  of  vital  force  and 
power  is  wisdom. 

‘‘Thanks  to  the  heroic  men  who  have  taken  their  lives  in 
their  hands  to  find  the  truths  that  make  men  free,”  we  have 
not  only  theory  but  proved  principles  and  practical  methods  of 
the  science  of  prevention.  With  this  knowledge,  to  continue 
to  tolerate  conditions  which  are  the  direct  causes  of  suffering, 
lowered  earning  capacity,  low  mental  powder,  and  needless 
waste  of  human  life  is  an  insult  to  our  owm  intelligence  and 
once  more,  the  remedy  is  popular  education — an  informed, 
acting  and  exacting  public. 

The  social  structure  of  today  is  the  most  complex  known  in 
the  world’s  history.  Changed  industrial  conditions  necessitate 
the  possession  of  a  skill  hitherto  uncalled  for;  new  attitudes 
of  mind  and  new  temptations  demand  increased  strength,  even 
grace  of  character;  manifold  interests,  problems  and  activities 
call  for  intelligence  of  high  order. 

To  meet  these  demands,  the  fundamental  basis  both  for  the 
individual  and  society  is  health.  In  the  long  result  of  time, 
we  find  no  solution  for  many  of  our  problems  because  the 
hypotheses  are  new,  but  history  is  full  of  examples  which 
prove  that  a  nation’s  greatness  depends  primarily  on  physical 
vigor.  From  the  people  of  the  pyramids  in  the  dawn  of 
history,  to  Germany,  leading  in  modern  scientific  thought, 
there  is  the  story  of  physical  equipment — a  background  for 
the  evolution  of  art  and  science,  for  prowess  in  arms  and 
supremacy  among  contemporaries. 

In  the  differentiation  of  relative  values,  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  national  greatness,  is  happy-hearted  human  be¬ 
ings.  Social  efficiency — health — implies  family  welfare  and 
human  happiness. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  we  began  the  health  move¬ 
ment  in  Louisiana,  with  the  simple  yet  all  comprehensive 
slogan,  “Pure  Food,  Pure  Drugs,  Better  Doctors,  Cleaner 
Homes,  Higher  Health  Standards.” 


Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  It  is  now  getting  late,  and  I  move 
that  we  adjourn  until  two  o’clock  this  afternoon,  and  that 
the  first  order  of  business  to  be  taken  up  w’ill  be  that  of  the 
election  of  officers. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be 
carried  and  is  carried.  The  convention  stands  adjourned 
until  this  afternoon  at  two-  o’clock,  and  the  first  in  order  of 
business  will  be  that  of  the  election  of  officers. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1911. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O’Clock. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  you  will 
please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Jones:  The  first  thing  will  be  the  election  of  President. 

Mr.  Foust:  I  move  to  nominate  all  the  officers  and  proceed 
to  elect  them  all  at  the  same  time  with  one  ballot. 

IMotion  not  seconded. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  I  move  that  the  chair  appoint 
tellers  for  the  election. 

A  Delegate:  I  second  the  motion.  (Motion  carried.) 

The  President :  The  chair  will  appoint  Dr.  Crumbine  and 
Dr.  Dowling  as  tellers. 

Mr.  Foust :  I  move  that  we  nominate  all  officers  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  elect  them  on  one  ballot. 

Mr.  Emery  of  Wisconsin:  I  move  a  substitute  to  that 
motion  and  that  we  proceed  with  the  election  of  a  President. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is 
carried.  We  wfill  proceed  with  the  election  of  a  President. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  put  in 
nomination  a  candidate  this  afternoon  that  I  think  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  Association,  that  believes  in  all  that  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  that  while  we  are  here  in  this  beatuiful  city  of 
Duluth  and  have  been  so  handsomely  entertained  by  these 
people  of  this  city,  which  I  understand  is  called  the  Queen 
City  of  this  northwest  country.  I  have  enjoyed  myself  very 
much  and  my  stay  here  has  been  very  pleasant.  It  has  had  a 
splendid  effect  upon  my  constitution  and  upon  my  nerves. 
I  came  here  a  little  sensitive  but  I  feel  in  going  away  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  every  member  of  this  Association,  and  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  the 
bracing  air  of  this  country  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  in 
rising  to  place  in  nomination  a  candidate  to  be  voted  upon 
for  President,  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  have  no 
feeling  against  any  other  member  or  any  other  candidate  that 
may  be  presented  here.  I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  every 


member  of  this  Association  and  only  hope  that  in  return  I 
have  the  same  regard  from  the  Association. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  .being  with  this  Association  for 
about  twelve  years  and  during  that  time  I  have  had  mnay 
pleasant  meetings.  We  have  met  at  Chicago.  We  have  met 
at  Jamestown.  We  have  met  at  Buffalo.  We  have  met  at  all 
the  principal  cities.  I  have  seen  this  Association  as  it  has 
grow  from  a  half  a  dozen  states  until  it  now  takes  in  about 
forty  states.  There  are  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  states 
represented  here  today.  I  don’t  know  just  how  many.  And 
it  shows  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  members  of 
this  Association.  We  read  the  press  today,  and  we  read  it  a 
3'ear  ago,  and  two  years  ago  and  three  years  ago — why,  when 
the  first  meetings  were  held  we  got  very  little  notice  from 
the  public  press.  When  we  went  to  Washington  to  get  pure 
food  legislation,  we  got  very  little  attention  paid  to  us,  but 
the  educational  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  members  of 
this  Association  in  influencing  the  press  and  in  influencing 
the  legislators,  has  been  the  cause  of  our  great  growth,  and 
today  all  over  the  country  we  feel  this  sentiment.  The  good 
woman  of  this  country  and  the  women’s  clubs  have  been  with 
us  and  they  are  wfith  us. 

I  propose  to  nominate  a  man  who  stands  for  the  cause 
of  pure  food.  He  represents  a  great  state  that  is  first  in 
dairy  and  first  in  food  products,  and  has  gradually  forged  to 
the  front.  We  want  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  is  keeping  pace  with  the  great  work,  and  the 
man  I  want  to  place  in  this  chair  represents  all  that  is  best, 
and  all  that  w’e  represent  as  an  association.  He  believes  in 
uniformity  and  co-operation  and  all  that  goes  to  make  the 
work  that  we  have  done  complete  and  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  up  more  time,  I  know  we 
have  a  long  program  for  this  evening.  I  will  just  place  in 
nomination  Dr.  William  P.  Cutler  of  Missouri  to  be  voted 
upon  for  President  of  this  Association  for  the  next  year. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 


Mr.  Woods  of  Maine:  It  is  very  rare  in  my  life  that  I 
come  to  a  point  like  this.  There  have  been  great  efforts  for 
peace  and  pacification.  I  want  to  review  a  little  bit  of  his¬ 
tory  to  show  where  the  man  and  the  people  whom  I  represent 
stand  upon  this  great  question  of  pacification.  Nine  months 
ago  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  in  convention.  We 
met  under  an  exceedingly  pleasant  auspices,  but  hanging  over 
the  wdiole  convention  like  a  cloud  was  the  great  shadow  that 
came  down  from  the  year  before.  This  became  so  acute 
that  six  men,  three  from  one  faction  and  three  from  the 
other,  went  into  a  room  voluntarily  and  unauthorized  to  see 
if  a  solution  could  not  be  obtained.  The  matter  was  thor¬ 
oughly  canvassed.  The  talk  was  thoroughly  confidential. 
Each  faction  showed  how  it  stood.  It  showed  how  it  was 
pledged  and  the  faction  that  I  am  representing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  yielded  and  three  men  who  were  pledged  to  support 
a  man  for  President  of  this  Association  said  that  they 
would  accept  a  slate  which  was  made  by  their  placing  an¬ 
other  man  in  nomination  for  President,  and  would  assume 
the  responsibility  with  his  own  people.  These  six  men  made 
up  a  slate  and  entered  upon  an  agreement  that  they  would 
stand  by  that  slate  and  that  each  would  stand  by  the  candi¬ 
date  that  we  had  for  the  next  convention.  This  was  not  put 
in  writing,  no  word  of  that  kind  was  passed.  It  was  simply 
a  gentlemen’s  agreement  or  understanding.  This  report  was 
made  and  spread  throughout  the  Association  so  late  as  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  we  had  today,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  betw'een  this  Association  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  more  than  tacitly  assented  to 
by  the  two  members  of  the  other  faction  that  the  gentleman 
I  am  about  to  name  would  be  a  candidate  and  would  be 
the  next  President  of  this  Association.  It  has  not  been 
denied  by  either  of  the  two  gentlemen  present  that  such ,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into.  They  say  that  the}'  don’t  recol- 
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lect.  I  am  very  coiitidcnt  that  if  they  could  have  recollected 
it  we  would  have  had  a  feeling  of  peace  and  harmony  and 
could  have  come  together  as  sensible  men  and  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  carry  out  our  pledge. 

Clentlemen,  I  went  to  this  candidate  with  three  others  and 
we  went  into  a  room  and  said  to  him,  “1  have  betrayed  you, 
you  cannot  be  the  President  of  this  Association  at  this  time, 
but  it  is  agreed  that  he  would  be  the  President  at  the  next 
convention" ;  and  this  man  hesitated  a  moment  and  held 
out  his  hand  and  said,  “It  is  all  right,"  and  this  same  man, 
when  it  came  to  the  election  of  officers,  made  a  speech.  If 
you  haven't  read  it,  you  might  do  so,  as  it  shows  the  true 
character  of  the  men.  It  shows  that  he  can  sacrifice  all  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  for  the  good  of  the  cause  for  which  we  stand. 
He  accepted  defeat  that  was  given  him  at  the  hands  of  his 
friends  and  placed  in  nomination  his  rival.  I  need  not  tell 
you  anything  more  about  the  character  of  the  man.  That 
shows  it. 

I  have  the  honor  of  confirming  the  promises  that  were 
made  almost  a  year  ago  and  that  were  assented  to  by  many 
people,  by  placing  in  nomination  as  President  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  Hon  Lucius  P.  Brown  of  Tennessee. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  nominations?  If 
not  the  nominations  will  be  declared  closed.  You  should 
write  first  the  name  of  the  state  you  represent,  second  the 
name  of  the  candidate  you  wish  to  vote  for,  and  third  the 
number  of  votes.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll  of  the 
states  and  as  the  name  of  the  state  is  called  the  one  casting 
the  vote  will  step  forward  and  cast  their  vote. 

(The  Secretary  calls  the  roll.) 

The  President:  Have  all  the  states  been  called?  If  so, 
the  balloting  will  be  declared  closed.  The  tellers  will  pro- 
■ceed  to  canvass  them. 

The  President:  The  tellers  hand  me  the  following:  Mr. 
Cutler,  49%  votes ;  Mr.  Brown,  52%  votes.  Mr.  Brown  is 
declared  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  \V.  P.  Cutler :  I  move  the  election  of  Mr.  Brown  lie 
made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
that  motion,  making  the  election  of  Mr.  Brown  unanimous. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion 
is  carried.  The  next  is  the  election  of  First  Vice  President. 

A  Delegate :  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  a  man  who 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  food  work  in  this  country.  Dr.  H. 
E.  Barnard  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Allen  of  North  Carolina:  I  second  the  motion. 

A  Delegate:  I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  for  First  Vice 
President  a  man  who  is  known  for  his  loyalty  to  pure  foods, 
and  a  man  who  has  been  very  faithful  in  attending  these 
conventions,  and  a  man  wdio  has  always  stood  for  what  is 
right  in  this  work.  I  nominate  Mr.  Davies  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Oregon  :  Coming  from  a  western  state,  and 
knowing  the  work  of  Mr.  Davies.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Davies. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  nominations?  If 
not,  they  will  be  declared  closed.  The  Secretary  will  call 
the  roll  and  the  usual  manner  of  voting  proceed. 

The  President:  The  tellers  inform  the  chair  that  Mr. 
Barnard  of  Indianapolis  is  elected  First  Vice  President  of 
this  Association. 

Mr.  Davies  of  Washington:  I  move  that  the  election  of 
]\Ir.  Barnard  be  made  unanimous. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion 
is  carried.  Nominations  are  in  order  for  Second  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

A  Delegate :  I  place  in  nomination  the  Commissioner  from 
^Minnesota.  Hon.  Joel  G.  Winkjer. 

A  Delegate :  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of 
a  Southern  gentleman  whom  we  all  know,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bil- 
lingsby  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Woods  of  Maine:  It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  thes^ 
bodies  are  desirous  of  having  the  Commissioner  from  MinnT 
sota  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  this  Association,  and  if  it 
would  be  with  the  consent  of  this  house,  we  would  like  to 
withdraw  his  nomination  to  this  place,  and  place  liim  in 
nomination  for  Third  Vice  President.  I  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  seems  to 
be  carried  and  is  carried. 

\  Delegate  :  I  place  in  nomination  Mr.  Fitz  Randolph  of 
New  Jerse}'. 
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1  he  President:  If  there  are  no  further  nominations  they 
will  be  declared  closed  and  the  balloting  will  commence. 

Mr.  Woods  of  Maine:  If  it  is  in  order,  I  would  be  glad 
at  this  time  to  place  in  nomination  for  Third  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Noel  Winkjer  of  Minnesota,  and  1  move  you  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  on  behalf  of  this  Association  to 
cast  its  vote  for  Hon.  Joel  G.  Winkjer  of  Minnesota  for 
4  bird  Vice  President. 

A  Delegate  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion  is  car¬ 
ried.  The  Secretary  will  cast  his  ballot  for  Mr.  Winkjer  of 
Minnesota,  and  he  is  hereby  declared  duly  elected. 

The  President:  The  tellers  hand  me  the  following:  Fitz 
Randolph  of  New  Jersey,  44  votes.  Billingsby  of  Alabama, 
55  votes.  The  chair  declares  Mr.  Billingsby  elected. 

Mr.  Fitz  Randolph  of  New  Jersey:  It  gives  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  move  you  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Billingsby  be  made 
unanimous. 

A  Delegate  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion 
is  carried.  The  next  is  the  election  of  a  Secretary. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  I  desire  to  place  in  nomination 
our  present  very  able  Secretary,  Mr.  Allen  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Oregon  :  I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  a 
man  whom  I  have  known  but  a  short  time.  I  met  him  com- 


HON.  J.  W.  BAILEY, 

The  “Grand  Old  Man’’  of  Oregon. 


ing  across  the  continent.  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  Hon. 
John  B.  Newman  of  Illinois. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  further  nominations,  the 
balloting  will  be  declared  closed,  and  you  will  proceed  to 
voting  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Woods  of  Maine:  I  wish  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
place  in  nomination  as  the  unanimous  candidate  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  I  make  a  motion  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the  vote  of  this  x\ssocia- 
tion  for  Mr.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania  as  Treasurer  of  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion  is 
carried. 
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The  Secretary :  I  do  now  cast  the  vote  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania. 

IMr.  Foust:  1  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  this  honor. 

The  President ;  The  tellers  give  me  the  following  vote 
for  the  office  of  Secretary:  Mr.  Allen  of  North  Carolina, 
5’dl4  votes;  Mr.  Newman  of  Illinois,  49%. 

Mr.  Newman:  1  move  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Allen  be 
made  unanimous. 

.A.  Delegate  :  1  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion 
is  carried. 

A  Delegate:  To  expedite  business,  I  move  that  we  vote 
for  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  one  ballot. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion  is  car¬ 
ried,  and  we  will  proceed  with  the  election  of  three  members 
on  the  executive  committee  on  one  ballot. 

Air.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania :  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination 
for  members  of  the  executive  committee,  Mr.  FI.  F.  Potter  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  James  H.  Wallis  of  Idaho,  and  Air.  William 
DeBarr  of  Oklahoma. 

Delegate:  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination  Dr.  Alfred  N. 


Cook  of  South  Dakota,  Dr.  Crumbine  of  Kansas  and  Dr. 
Woods  of  Maine. 

I'he  President :  If  there  are  no  further  nominations  the 
balloting  will  proceed. 

Air.  Woods  of  Alaine:  I  move  you  that  before  we  hear 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  we  take  up  the 
place  of  meeting  for  next  year. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion  is 
carried. 

Air.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania :  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  place  where  we  have  been  entertained  so  nicely, 
in  the  place  I  am  about  to  name.  From  all  directions,  it 
is  a  beautiful  place  up  here,  and  we  have  been  in  no  place 
where  the  newspapers  have  given  us  so  much  space,  and 
said  so  many  nice  things,  and  where  the  people  have  enter¬ 
tained  us  so  well.  I  place  in,  nomination  the  city  of  Duluth. 

The  President :  Are  there  any  further  nominations  ? 

Air.  Davies  of  Washington:  In  the  selection  of  a  place 
of  meeting  of  this  Association  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  we  should  bear  in  mind.  One  is  the  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  place  and  another  is  the  facilities  of  reach¬ 
ing  that  place.  Another  is  the  accommodations  at  that  place 
for  the  holding  of  a  meeting,  while  another  is  the  natural 
scenery  surrounding  a  place  to  make  a  visit  pleasant.  In  all 
of  these  essentials,  we  have  a  place  in  our  state— Seattle, 
Washington.  I  want  to  invite  you  to  Seattle,  Washington. 


It  is  six  or  seven  years  ago  since  we  met  on  the  Pacihc 
coast,  when  we  met  at  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Some 
of  you  think,  however,  that  we  met  in  the  far  west  when 
we  held  our  meeting  at  Denver,  but  we  at  Seattle  do  not 
call  Denver  west.  We  call  it  east. 

As  far  as  the  facilities  for  reaching  Seattle  are  concerned, 
you  know  there  are  many  roads  between  the  east  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  along  all  the  roads  leading  to  our  great 
west  you  will  see  a  variety  of  scenery,  and  you  will  not  fail 
to  see  the  city  of  Spokane,  the  gateway  to  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  when  you  reach  Spokane  you  will  stop  there  and 
enjoy  the  pleasant  things  the  city  has  to  offer. 

As  far  as  accommodations  are  concerned,  there  is  no  need 
for  comment.  Everything  will  be  as  you  wish  them  and 
you  will  find  them  to  suit  your  tastes.  The  natural  scenery 
surrounding  the  city  will  in  itself  be  of  great  interest  to 
you.  To  the  west  we  have  the  large  woods  and  to  the  south¬ 
west  you  will  see  the  Cascade  Alountains  rising  over  14,000 
feet  directly  from  the  level.  For  entertainment,  we  may 
take  boat  rides  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Washington  and  Puget 
Sound,  and  if  that  won’t  suit  you  we  can  take  you  out  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  heartily  welcome  you  to  our  city  of 
Seattle,  and  trust  that  you  will  meet  with  me  there  next 
year. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

The  Representative  from  Ohio :  I  rise  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers  of  this  Association  to  Ohio.  We  have  met  in  the  far 
west,  in  the  east  and  in  the  south,  and  at  this  time  in  the 
north,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  wish  of  this 
Association  to  visit  a  more  central  state.  I  refer  to 
Cedar  Point  on  Lake  Erie.  In  the  warm  season 
you  will  find  it  very  comfortable  there  and  an  ideal 
place  to  hold  a  convention.  There  are  any  number  of  forms 
of  entertainment,  and  the  numerous  bathing  resorts  you  will 
find  a  source  of  pleasure.  We  want  you  to  come  and  see 
us,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  invitation  addressed  to  Dr. 
Dunlap  which  I  will  read : 

Air.  R.  W.  Dunlap,  E.x-Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of 

Ohio,  Duluth,  Alinn. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  through  you  to  extend  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention 
at  Cedar  Point  on  Lake  Erie,  America’s  most  central,  most 
desirable  and  most  complete  watering  place. 

In  extending  this  invitation  we  do  so  with  the  positive 
knowledge  that  no  place  the  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners 
might  select  would  offer  such  complete  facilities  for  conven¬ 
tion  business  and  so  many  inviting  and  pleasing  forms  of 
entertainment  for  the  leisure  moments  of  the  members  of 
the  association. 

In  the  matter  of  accommodations  we  offer  clean,  airy  and 
commodious  rooms  at  the  Breakers  Flotel,  the  largest  and 
most  complete  summer  hotel  in  America,  and  located  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  finest  and  safest  bathing  beach  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  we  will  make  every 
member  attending  a  special  rate  of  $1  per  day  per  person,, 
two  in  a  room,  and  $1.50  per  day  single.  Rooms  with  bath, 
50  cents  extra  per  person  per  day.  These  rates  are  upon 
the  European  plan. 

We  will  furnish  without  charge  convention  hall  for  the 
holding  of  the  business  sessions  and  free  use  of  the  exhibit 
auditorium  for  the  display  of  such  articles  as  will  interest  not 
only  the  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners  but  the  public  in 
general. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cedar  Point  is  one 
of  the  very  few  tourist  points  to  which  special  rates  are 
granted  as  well  as  stop-over  privilege  granted  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  either  ticket  agent  or  railway  conductor.  Tourist 
rates  are  in  effect  from  June  1  to  October  1. 

Trusting  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  visit  of  the  members 
and  their  ladies  we  are. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Cedar  Point  Resort  Company, 

G.  A.  Boeckung,  President  and  General  Alanager. 

The  President:  The  tellers  inform  the  chair  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  result  on  the  election  of  the.  executive  committee : 


Dr.  Woods  of  Alaine .  51% 

Mr.  Crumbine .  52% 

Dr.  Cook . .  49% 

Potter  of  Connecticut .  49% 

Wallis  of  Idaho.: .  49% 

De  Barr  .  53 


Mr.  De  Barr,  Dr.  Woods  and  Air.  Crumbine  are  declared 
elected. 

Air.  Billingsby  of  Alabama :  Before  leaving  home  the 
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business  men  of  Montgomery  asked  me  to  invite  you  to  their 
city.  You  will  not  be  better  entertained  in  any  place,  and 
we  will  show'  you  the  old  time  southern  hospitality,  and  your 
stay  in  our  city  will  be  a  pleasant  one.  I  invite  you  to  meet 
in  the  city  of  Montgomery: 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  further  nominations,  the 
balloting  will  proceed. 

Tbe  President :  The  tellers  hand  me  the  followdng : 

Cedar  Point  .  40 

Seattle  .  4!) 

Duluth  .  (i 

Seattle  is  chosen  as  the  ne.xt  place  of  meeting. 


The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  presented 
by  James  If.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  hood  and  Sanitary  Inspector 
of  Idaho. 

NUMBER  1. 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments  hereby  expresses  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  and  thanks  for  the  generous  hospitality  it  has 
received  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  delightful 
city  of  Duluth,  and  to  its  wide  awake  people  for  the  pleas¬ 
ant  entertainment  received  from  them,  and  for  their  efforts 
to  promote  the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  business  of  their 
association. 


The  President :  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  WALLIS, 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Idaho. 


NUMBER  2. 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Governor  A.  O.  Eberhart  for  his  warm  and  hearty  address 
of  welcome  to  us  at  the  opening  of  this  convention,  and  we 
desire  to  congratulate  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  possessing 
a  governor  who  can  welcome  within  its  confines  an  asso¬ 
ciation  with  an  address  that  is  so  witty  and  full  of  sound, 
hard,  common  sense. 

We  particularly  recommend  him  for  expressing  so  ably 
the  sentiments  of  not  only  his  constituents  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  in  his  desire  that  our  deliberations  might  be 
conducted  in  a  broad  sense  of  justice  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  efficiently  perform  the  duties  which  the  citizens 
of  our  respective  states  have  intrusted  to  our  care. 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  this  Association  also  express  our 
thanks  to  the  able  and  efficient  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Du¬ 
luth  for  his  warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  this  city  and 
for  his  expressed  desire  that  our  visit  might  be  as  pleasant 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  to  make 
it.  Also  that  our  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Commercial 
Club  of  the  city  of  Duluth  for  its  hospitality  in  making  our 
stay  a  pleasant  one  and  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  us 
in  permitting  us  to  break  bread  under  their  hospitable  roof 
and  to  the  eloquent  and  witty  toastmaster  who  presided 
so  ably  on  that  occasion  and  so  well  represented  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  city. 

NUMBER  3. 

Resolved,  that  we  heartily  thank  Hon.  Joel  G.  Winkjer, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  and  ex-Com- 
missioner  A.  E.  French  and  their  valuable  aides,  for  their 
efforts  to  make  our  visit  delightful  and  the  results  of  our 
convention  satisfactory. 

NUMBER  4. 

Resolved,  that  we  recognize  in  the  press  the  invaluable 
and  necessary  medium  through  which  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  our  Association  is  to  be  accomplished,  viz:  the  purifi¬ 
cation  and  protection  of  our  food  supply;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  we  are  profoundly  grateful  to  the  press  of  Duluth  for 
the  generous  space  it  has  devoted  to  our  neliberations,  and 
for  the  intelligence  and  care  which  have  characterized  the 
preparation  of  its  report  of  this  session  of  our  body. 

NUMBER  5. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  reaflarm  its  belief  in  the 
importance  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  that  the  National 
and  State  food  laws  should  be  based  upon  the  same  hroad 
principles,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  respective  states,  should  follow  the 
general  form  and  language  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  1906. 

NUMBER  6. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  expresses  its  heartiest 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  its  Committee  on  Co-operation, 
and  its  sincere  thanks  for  their  support  presented  at  this 
Convention,  outlining  a  comprehensive  plan  for  practical 
co-operation  among  the  states,  and  between  the  states  and 
the  United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  food  laws,  and 
that  this  Association  recommends  that  the  said  plan  be 
adopted  and  followed  for  the  good  of  our  work,  and  further 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  most  valuable  aid  af¬ 
forded  by  it  in  the  working  out  and  perfection  of  that  plan. 

NUMBER  7. 

Whereas,  the  small  group  of  manufacturers  producing 
oleomargarine  still  continues  its  efforts  to  induce  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  several  State  legislatures  to  remove  alto- 
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gether  the  legal  obstacles  to  the  unrestricted  imitative  of 
butter,  and 

Whereas,  such  a  backward  step  in  legislation  would  re¬ 
move  the  obvious  natural  mark  by  which  the  buyer  can 
readily  distinguish  the  dairy  product  from  that  of  the  oleo 
factory,  and  thus  make  easier  the  deception  of  the  buyer, 
and  deprive  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairymen  of  what 
may  be  called  their  trade-mark. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  reathrm  its  recognition 
of  the  importance  and  maintenance  the  body  of  law  regu¬ 
lating  the  oleomargarine  industry  and  of  preserving,  for 
the  welfare  of  both  consumer  and  dairyman,  the  require¬ 
ment  that  oleomargarine  shall  be  so  made  as  not  to  re¬ 
semble  in  its  time  that  of  yellow  butter. 

NUMBER  8. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  recognizes  the  great  im¬ 
portance  and  urges  the  adoption  of  Uniform  Food  Sani¬ 
tation  laws  by  the  several  states,  to  the  end  that  all  our 
American  food  products  may  be  produced,  manufactured 
and  distributed  under  the  most  cleanly  and  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions. 

NUMBER  9. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  respectfully  recommends 
and  urges  that  Congress  promptly  enact  into  law  the 
pending  Mann-Stevens  bill,  requiring  that  all  packages 
of  food  be  branded  with  the  true  net  weight  or  measure. 

NUMBER  10. 

Whereas,  that  inasmuch  as  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  United  States 
vs.  Dr.  A.  O.  Johnson,  has  limited  the  scope  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  clause  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
that  prohibits  as  misbranding  the  use  on  the  label  of  de¬ 
ceptive  and  misleading  statements  and  devices, 

Resolved,  that  we  earnestly  urge  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  that  have  incorporated  in  their  law  this  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  that  they  enact 
amendment  to  their  respective  laws  that  may  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  President  Taft  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  this  subject. 

NUMBER  11. 

'Resolved,  that  this  Association  heartily  commends  the 
excellent  work  of  the  dairy  division  of  the  bureau  of  ani¬ 
mal  industry,  looking  towards  the  improvement  of  milk 
supplies,  and  urges  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  more 
liberal  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  such  work. 

NUMBER  12. 

Whereas,  many  of  the  directions  for  use  printed  upon 
the  containers  for  evaporated  milk  and  sweetened  con¬ 
densed  milk  give  to  the  consumer  no  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  dilution  of  the  product  requisite  to  reducing 
it  to  its  equivalent  of  normal  milk,  and  therefore,  doubt¬ 
less  lead  in  many  cases  to  over-dilution  for  infant  feed¬ 
ing;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  earnestly  urges  upon  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  the  desirability  of  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  labels  under  which  these  products  are 
offered  for  sale  shall  state  the  proportion  of  water  to  be 
added  in  order  that  the  concentration  be  brought  back  to 
that  of  whole  milk. 

NUMBER  13. 

Resolved,  that  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  this  Association  of  a  committee  of  five  bac¬ 
teriologists,  members  of  this  organization,  to  report  to  our 
next  meeting  its  recommendations  as  to  applying  the 
methods  prescribeu  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
bacteriological  tests,  having  due  regard  for  the  skill  and 
experience  necessary  in  adopting  new  and  intricate 
methods,  where  special  education  and  training  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

NUMBER  14. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  this  Association  with  instructions  to  study 
the  subject  of  cold  storage,  and  to  draft  a  measure  to  be 
presented  at  our  next  annual  convention  which  shall  in¬ 
corporate  in  its  provisions  just  and  reasonable  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  operation  of  cold  storage  warehouses,  and 
the  storage  of  foodstuffs  therein. 


NUMBER  15. 

'Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  authorized  to  print  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  those  of  the  State  Food  Executives  and  Chemists. 

NUMBER  16. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  here¬ 
by  tendered  to  President  George  L.  Flanders  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  convention,  and  also  to  Hon.  W.  M.  Allen,  our  effi¬ 
cient  secretary,  and  to  Hon.  James  Faust,  treasurer,  for 
their  watchful  care  of  the  interests  of  this  organization 
committed  to  their  charge.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to 
the  executive  committee  for  the  excellent  program  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky;  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  as  read. 

A  Delegate ;  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  seems  to  be 
carried  and  is  carried. 

We  will  now  open  under  the  head  of  unfinished  business. 

Dr.  Woods  of  Maine :  The  committee  presented  yesterday 
morning  an  outline  of  the  proposed  constitution  and  asked 
for  written  suggestions,  but  we  have  only  received  one.  Now 
I  would  like  to  state  what  it  was  we  were  trying  to  get  at. 
I  thought  this,  that  in  accordance  with  your  suggestions  that 
we  arrange  the  Association  into  four  sections,  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  include  some  of  the  other  associa¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Dairy  and  Food  Executives  and  Feeding 
Stuff  Officials. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  move  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  committee  be  received  and  that  the 
committee  be  continued  and  instructed  to  present  a  full  report 
at  the  next  meeting. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried 
and  is  carried. 

Dr.  Woods  of  Maine:  I  would  like  to  inquire — This  con¬ 
stitution  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  informal  instruc¬ 
tions  that  we  include  the  section  on  feeding  stuffs.  That 
association  will  meet  in  Columbus  in  November,  and  if  this 
Association  wants  them  to  come  with  us  I  would  \vant  the 
privilege  of  extending  an  invitation  to  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky :  I  move  that  in  framing  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  next  year  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  in¬ 
structed  to  include  the  sections  of  Dairy  and  Food  Execu¬ 
tives. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  seems  to 
be  carried  and  is  carried. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Davies  of  Washington:  Before  adjourning  I  move  that 
the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
next  meeting,  preferably  in  July. 

A  Delegate :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President;  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  seems  to 
be  carried  and  is  carried. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  to  adjourn. 
Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It 
seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried.  The  Associataion  stands 
adjourned  until  next  meeting  of  the  same. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 

Readers  of  the  foregoing  record  of  proceedings  of  the  .A.S- 
sociation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  should  be  informed  that  it  is  incomplete,  through  no 
fault  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  or  the  editor  of  the 
.•kMERic.^N  Food  Journ.-\l,  and  through  no  deliberate  plan  of 
censorship  or  expurgation.  The  reporter  engaged  for  the 
convention,  Edward  Hagen  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  w'as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner 
of  Minnesota,  and  was  thought  to  be  competent  for  the  wmrk. 
His  letter  appended  shows  how  little  he  appreciated  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  duties,  how  incompetent  he  was  for  the  work, 
and  generally  what  portions  of  the  proceedings  were  elided : 
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Crookston,  Minn.,  Sept.  12th,  1911. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Meyers,  Editor  American  Food  Journal, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir — Your  various  letters  and  telegrams  re¬ 
ceived  and  in  reply  will  say  that  we  are  doing  our 
best  with  the  proceedings  and  shall  have  them  sent 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  per  your  request, 
we  are  mailing  what  we  have  on  hand  this  evening, 
and  the  rest  shall  be  sent  to-morrow  evening.  We 
find  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  put  in  all  the 
intricate  discussions  for  these  reasons :  that  the  work 
was  unfamiliar  to  us  and  the  writing  of  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  will  take  too  long  a  time  for  us  to  study 
out,  and  to  complete  for  the  small  fee  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  dollars.  We  will  have  a  complete  tran¬ 
script  of  everything,  with  the  exception  of  the  open 
discussions  on  four  or  five  of  the  papers,  and  if  we 
were  to  write  those,  it  would  cover  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  typewriting,  and  it  would  take  us  three 
weeks  to  a  month  to  do  the  same.  I  never  expected 
such  a  voluminity  of  discussions,  and  the  terms  used 
being  out  of  our  line,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  it  out,  especially  in  the  short  time  you  want  the 
record.  We  are  rushed  to  death  with  our  other 
work  here,  and  it  seems  as  though  troubles  never 
come  separately.  We  have  put  about  three  weeks  of 
solid  work  on  the  job  now,  and  already  have  a  large 
transcript,  and  we  trust  that  the  leaving  out  of  those 
discussions  I  have  mentioned  will  not  interfere  a 
great  deal  with  the  proceedings.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  put  all  of  it  in,  but  under  the  circumstances 
I  cannot,  and  even  if  I  did  write  all  of  those  discus¬ 
sions  it  would  probably  not  be  accepted.  I  have  also 
written  to  Mr.  Allen  to  this  effect.  I  am  quite  posi¬ 
tive,  however,  that  the  record  will  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  those  long  drawnout  discussions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  Hagen. 

Comment  on  the  foregoing  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings  properly  in  the  premises  would  require  the 
use  of  language  that  might  not  pass  muster  with  the  post- 
office  authorities,  not  to  mention  our  readers. 


VOTE  BY  STATES  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Brown. 


Alabama  .  1  yd 

Connecticut  . 

Florida  .  3 

Georgia  .  3 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  .  3 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  .  3 

Kentucky  .  3 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  .  3 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  .  3 

Missouri  . 

Nebraska  . 

New  Hampshire  .  3 

Nevada  .  3 

New  Jersey  .  3 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  .  3 

North  Dakota  .  3 

Ohio  .  3 


Culler. 

1/2 

3 


3” 

3 

3 


3” 


3'  ’ 


3  ’ 

3 


3’ 


Oklahoma  . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  . 

South  Dakota .  3 

Tennessee  .  3 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture . 

Utah  . 

Washington  . 

Wisconsin  .  3 

Wyoming  . 


3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 


Total  .  51%  49% 

Following  the  vote  on  President,  Mr.  Taylor,  Chemist 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health,  voted  for  the 
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Brown  slate  for  the  balance  of  the  ticket,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Dinsmore  of  Nevada,  having  voted  for  Brown  for  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  compliment  to  the  Governor  of  Nevada,  who  is  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Brown,  gave  the  Nevada  vote  to  the  Cutler 
slate.  The  votes  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana  were  given  to 
Edwin  DeBarr  for  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


MEETING  OF  STATE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  EXECU¬ 
TIVES. 

Following  the  regular  session  of  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  on  Tuesday,  August  23,  the  Association  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Executives  was  held  in  the  evening,  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall.  President  Foust  addressed  the  assembled  mem¬ 
bers  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Executives : 

To  open  this  first  programed  meeting  of  our  Association 
I  have  thought  a  few  words  about  some  portions  of  its  work, 
some  of  the  reasons  for  its  being,  would  be  fitting. 

“Every  part  of  an  engine  has  its  own  special  work  to  do, 
its  own  peculiar  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  machine. 
For  this  reason,  its  shape,  strength,  place,  and  connection 
with  the  other  parts  require  the  careful  study  of  the  master 
mechanic. 

“In  like  way,  the  food  executive  has  his  own  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  the  food  control  organization ;  duties  for 
performing  which  he  alone  has  power,  responsibilities  he  can 
shift  to  no  other  shoulders.  Consequently,  he  daily  faces 
problems  which  he  alone  can  solve,  and  in  the  solving  of 
which  he  must  bear  the  sole  responsibility. 

“So  many  are  these  problems  that  my  limit  of  time  will 
allow  the  mention  of  but  few,  by  way  of  illustration;  though, 
no  doubt,  each  of  us  could,  from  recent  experience,  make  out 
a  long  list. 

“Our  work  requires  the  organization  and  keeping  in  effi¬ 
cient  condition  of  a  force  of  aids  each  having  some  special 
skill  in  his  own  department.  What  kind  of  men  should  we 
select  Where  can  they  be  found  or  what  is  the  best  way 
to  train  them?  What  is  the  best  division  of  labor  among 
them?  How  is  the  work  of  each  best  controlled  or  checked 
to  prevent  error  or  to  discover  misdoing? 

“We  have  public  funds  to  expend.  What  is  their  best 
division  betw'een  the  different  branches  of  our  service  and 
what  is  the  best  method  of  recording  our  fiscal  acts? 

“We  have  complex  systems  of  records  to  keep.  What 
forms  are  best  suited  to  our  work  and  least  costly  to  keep? 

“One  of  our  first  duties  is  to  discover  facts  to  conceal 
wdiich  keen  brains  are  doing  their  best.  What  methods  are 
most  useful  for  the  purpose?  If  information  that  the  usual 
course  of  laboratory  examination  does  not  give  is  to  be  got¬ 
ten,  what  is  the  best  w'ay  of  getting  it  in  such  form  that  it 
can  be  effectively  used?  Is  an  interstate  exchange  of  such  in¬ 
formation  feasible? 


“When  violations  of  the  food  laws  are  discovered,  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  be  informed  for  its  protection  and  the  guilty  must  be 
restrained  from  further  misdeeds.  These  duties  raise  prob¬ 
lems  of  publication— its  time  relative  to  that  of  the  discovery, 
its  medium,  its  form,  and  of  legal  action  and  the  agents  to 
be  used  in  securing  it. 

“In  most  States,  the  responsibility  belongs  to  the  food  ex¬ 
ecutive,  of  recommending  legislation  belonging  to  our  part 
of  the  public  service,  and  of  advising  our  respective  legisla- 
lures  about  proposed  laws  on  this  subject  recommended  by 
others.  What  subjects  next  require  legislative  attention? 
What  form  should  our  proposals  take?  How  best  can  we 
perform  our  advisory  duties? 

"The  duty  of  final  interpretation  of  the  laws  we  are  sworn 
to  enforce,  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  Courts.  But  such  final 
interpretation  is  given  only  upon  presentations  of  cases  be¬ 
gun  by  us.  Upon  the  food  executive  rests  the  responsibility 
for  the  first  interpretation,  upon  which  cases  are  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Courts.  What  principles  should  guide  us  in  this  pri¬ 
mary  interpretation  of  these  laws,  which  are  beneficial  in 
purpose,  though  usually  penal  in  some  of  their  parts?  Also, 
what  notice,  if  any,  of  these  executive  interpretations  should 
be  given  to  the  public  before  prosecutions  are  begun  for  the 
corresponding  offenses? 

“The  food  laws  of  America  show  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  national  standards  of  trade  morality,  and  are  the  result 


SANFORD  C.  DINSMORE, 

Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Control,  Reno,  Nevada. 

(A  strong  adherent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  voted 
for  the  head  of  the  opposition  slate  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Governor  of  his  state,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Lucius  P.  Brown.) 

of  the  public  attention  during  a  few  years  to  the  evils  these 
laws  are  intended  to  repress.  Does  the  acceptance  of  our 
executive  office  bring  to  us  any  duty  of  moral  leadership?  If 
so,  how  can  we  best  perform  it? 

“As  state  officers,  we  are  charged  with  certain  care  for 
intrastate  commerce  in  foods  and  receive  this  trust  from  our 
respective  commonwealths.  Yet  we  are  necessarily  affected 
in  our  work  by  the  related  national  policing  of  interstate  food 
commerce.  It  would  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  wise  policy  for 
us  to  join  the  national  organization  in  unifying,  so  far  as 
practicable,  procedure  and  regulations,  to  relieve  legitimate 
trade  interests  from  confusion  and  difficulty;  and,  on  the 
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other,  tlie  duty  of  each  to  retain  such  freedom  of  iucjividual 
action  as  shall  enable  him  to  respond  promptly  to  the  forward 
impulses  of  the  Commonwealth  he  is  sworn  to  serve.  In 
what  way  can  these  ends  best  be  attained? 

“Some  aspects  of  these  problems  are  far  enough  worked  out 
to  fit  them  for  public  discussions  like  those  of  the  Association 
of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments;  but  for 
others,  concerning  which  ideas  are  not  so  commonly  accepted 
or  so  well  studied,  e.xecutive  conference  appears  the  more 
promising  method  for  our  reaching  a  common  agreement  or, 
at  least,  a  common  understanding.  Some  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  representatives  of  all  branches  of  our  service,  but 
others  can  better  be  dealt  with  by  executives  alone. 

“If  this  Association  of  State  Food  and  Dairy  Executives 
consistentl_v  and  vigorously  cultivate  the  held  I  have  pointed 
out,  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  so 
long  as  the  latter  organization  may,  by  harmonious  activity, 
make  possible  this  connection.’' 

Among  the  papers  presented  at  the  meeting  was  one  by  R. 
M.  Allen,  Treasurer,  on  “The  Policy  of  Supplementing  the 
General  Food  Law  by  Special  Laws  Dealing  With  Special 
Commodities.”  Mr.  Allen’s  paper  follows: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  effectiveness,  system  and  certainty 
in  enforcing  and  observing  the  food  or  any  other  system  of 
legal  control,  the  laws  should  be  made  as  specihe  as  possible, 
both  wdth  respect  to  the  product  or  practice  covered  and  the 
administrative  procedure  provided  for  the  enforcement.  It 
can  be  stated,  further,  that  permanent  uniformity  will  not  be 
reached,  out  of  the  complex  system  of  Federal,  state  and 
municipal  food  and  drug  control  legislation,  until  a  co-opera¬ 
tive,  non-partisan  effort  is  made,  on  the  part  of  both  the 
officials  and  the  trade  concerned,  to  agree  upon  more  definite 
provisions  for  recommendation  to  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures. 

"When  laws  regulating  some  public  matter  are  first  enacted, 
it  is  not  only  necessary,  but  best,  that  the  provisions  should 
be  written  in  broad,  general  terms,  vesting  a  certain  amount 
of  administrative  discretion  in  the  officials  provided  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  As  intelligent  work  is  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  broad  law',  however,  the  need  for  more  specific  legis¬ 
lation  is  constantly  seen.  These  needs,  under  the  general 
statutes,  are  partially  met  by  conferring  upon  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  law'  the  pow'er  to  adopt  regulations.  As  work 
proceeds,  how'ever,  the  administrator  of  the  law  secs  that  a 
part  of  the  trade  always  w'aits  for  executive  interpretation, 
and  sometimes,  finally  until  it  is  demonstrated  as  to  how' 
much  effort  and  firmness  will  be  put  forth  in  enforcing  the 
law  as  indicated  by  the  reg’ulation  before  paying  any  attention 
to  the  law'  itself.  In  all  instances  w'here  property  or  profits 
are  at  stake  in  complying  w'ith  the  law,  there  is  always  a 
part  of  the  trade  who  will  immediately  comply,  whatever  the 
inconvenience  or  the  cost,  and  a  majority  who  will  not  com- 
pl}’,  until  the  matter  has  been  settled  by  the  courts  ;  and  not 
then,  until  it  has  been  show'n  that  prosecutions  will  result  in 
every  instance  of  violation.  In  such  litigation  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  law  frequently  finds  it  necessary  to  expend  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  appropriation  in  bringing  questions 
of  fact  before  the  court.  Take  the  operation  of  the  general 
law  with  respect  to  milk  for  example.  The  effect  of  feed, 
breeds  and  seasons  upon  the  quality  of  milk  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  investigators  with  sufficient  definiteness  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  under  the  law.  Yet,  these  questions  are 
threshed  over  time  and  time  again  before  magistrates  and 
juries,  whereas  a  few  lines  of  definiteness  in  the  law'  w'ould 
save  much  needless  time  and  trouble  both  to  the  officials  and 
the  milk  trade.  For,  it  is  the  case,  time  and  time  again,  that 
the  lawyer  emploved  to  defend  a  case  will  advise  that  he  can 
w'in  upon  some  question  of  fact  or  law,  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  law',  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute. 

“The  general  sanitary  provisions  of  the  food  law's,  con¬ 
strued  to  refer  to  sanitation  in  bakeries,  dairies,  meat  and 
poultry  slaughtering  houses,  and  so  on,  cannot  be  effectively 
carried  out  without  more  specific  regulation.  In  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  litigation  the  law'  should  not  only  provide 
against  the  sale  of  a  contaminated  product  or  a  product 
which  has  been  exposed  to  contamination,  but  it  should  take 
each  subject  and  cover  it  w'ith  such  comprehensiveness,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  practicability  as  w'ould  be  at  once  a  guide  both 
to  the  baker  and  the  officials.  It  must  be  admited  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this  until  the  administrative  officials  have 
surveyed  the  conditions,  collaborated  the  nonpartipn  experi¬ 
ence  and  opinions  of  the  bakers  themselves,  studied  out  the 
practical  remedies  and  made  their  recommendation  to  the 
legislature.  When  those  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
general  provisions  of  law  have  accomplished  this  task,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  against  and  every  argument  in  favor 


of  a  well  constructed,  special  statute,  applying  to  the  bakery 
problem,  the  dairy,  the  poultry  killiug  establishment  and  egg 
industry,  the  slaughtering  house,  and  all  other  such  matters. 

"There  is  at  present  much  legitimate  opposition  to  specific 
provisions  of  law,  from  a  part  of  the  trade  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  any  recommendations  towards  special 
laws  should  take  the  question  of  uniformity  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  the  controversy  over  the  use  of  minimum 
amounts  of  deleterious  or  poisonous  ingredients  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts — all  interests  using  such  substances  being,  of  course,  op¬ 
posed  to  any  state  law  which  would  prohibit  benzoate  of  soda 
or  similar  antiseptics  by  name — that  part  of  the  trade  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  various  food  substitutes  and 
compounds  are  opposed  to  special  labeling  clauses ;  some  for 
the  reason  that  the  law  may  require  the  label  to  give  too  much 
information  to  the  consuming  public,  all  for  the  reason  that 
the  specific  labeling  requirements  of  the  different  States  will 
not  be  uniform.  Tins  last  is  a  valid  objection.  During  the 
past  history  of  food  control  legislation,  there  has  been  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  different  States  to  have  such  spe¬ 
cific  labeling  requirements  made  uniform,  one  state  with 
another.  In  the  future  it  should  be  possible,  how'ever,  for 
that  part  of  the  trade  wdiich  does  not  care  how  plain  a  label 
is,  so  long  as  it  is  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  state  and  Federal  food  control  officials  to 
arrive  at  a  proposed  system  of  uniformity  w'hich  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  and  W'hich  can  be  passed  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  different  states. 

“The  matter  of  uniformity  is  one  of  the  particular  points 
in  this  question  of  more  specific  provisions  of  law  with  which 
not  only  the  conferences  of  state  food  control  officials  have 
to  deal,  but  which  it  is  their  duty  to  consider  by  reason  of 
their  especial  experience  and  knowledge.  It  is  time  for  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  in  this  direction.  It  is  time  that  the  experiences 
and  knowledge  gained  from  fifteen  to  tw'enty  years  of  state 
food  control  work  in  the  Lhiited  States  are  being  collaborated 
by  the  officials  and  the  trade  into  a  more  definite  and  effective 
system  of  state  and  Federal  legislation. 

"Many  organizations  such  as  the  National  Civil  Federation, 
and  so  on,  are  taking  up  the  question  of  uniformity  in  food 
control  law's.  The  trade  and  the  officials  know  the  needs  bet¬ 
ter  than  anyone  else,  and  they  should  put  their  experiences 
and  opinions  into  full  touch  with  any  movement  throughout 
the  United  States  touching  the  food  laws.  Some  of  the  trade 
and  the  Federal  officials  have  advised  waiting  until  Congress 
has  acted,  and  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  the  first  effort 
tow'ards  uniformity  should  be  through  action  by  the  National 
Congress.  No  move  for  more  definiteness  in  the  laws  and 
effective  uniformity  w'ill  be  started,  how'ever,  until  it  is  started 
by  the  food  control  officials.  We  have  surveyed  the  condi¬ 
tions,  and  experience  has  taught  us  the  legislative  remedies 
necessary  to  deal  w'ith  the  food  and  drug  control  problem. 
The  time  has  come  for  recommending  the  special  provisions  of 
law  necessary  to  deal  w'ith  each  of  the  several  problems,  with 
the  co-operative  effort  on  all  our  parts  to  have  uniformity.” 

The  officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are : 

President,  James  Foust,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President,  Hon.  Charles  D.  Woods,  of  Maine. 

Secretary,  Hon.  W.  D.  Saunders,  of  Virginia. 

Treasurer,  Hon.  R.  M.  Allen,  of  Kentucky. 

Executive  Committee — Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  of  Illinois :  Hon. 
E.  F.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota;  Hon.  H.  M.  Potter,  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 


PRESIDENT  FLANDERS  AS  A  POST  PRANDIAL 

ORATOR. 

A  banquet  to  the  delegates  to  the  fifteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments  w'as  given  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Duluth  in  the  rooms  of  the  club.  Much  good  feeling  was  in 
evidence  and  a  merry  time  was  had.  Hon.  George  L.  Fland¬ 
ers,  President  of  the  Association,  was  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening,  choosing  for  his  subject,  “Butter  and  Oleo,”' 
and  embelishing  it  with  so  much  w'it  and  imagery  as  to  make 
it  a  gem  of  oratory.  Mr.  Flanders  said : 

“At  the  dawn  of  intellectual  consciousness,  the  creator  gave 
to  the  mainal  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  an  earnest  of 
his  intention  to  perpetuate  the  species.  He  intrusted  its  keep¬ 
ing  and  entailing  to  the  portion  of  that  Kingdom  which  He 
had  especiallv  endowed  w'ith  the  tender  sympathies  and  love 
necessary  to  properly  subserve  the  end. 

“That  love  and  .sympathy  necessary  to  foster  and  maintain 
the  family  circle,  the  true  unit  of  the  best  civilization. 

“The  giving  was  so  entailed  that  it  was  practically  outside 
and  beyond  the  realm  of  predatory  commercialism.  Its  pro¬ 
duction  W'as  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  mother- 
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hood,  to  nourish  and  perpetuate  life,  to  carry  the  stream  of 
life  from  heart  to  heart,  the  bounteousness  of  love  from  soul 
to  soul. 

“Within  that  liquid  stream  is  the  globule  of  fat  which  con¬ 
tains  and  carries  with  it  the  great  good  will  of  the  cosmos  to 
the  human  family,  conceived  in  purity,  transmitted  in  love 
it  has  produced  Hope,  the  mother  of  Faith,  the  foundation 
and  bedrock  of  Truth.  Its  mission  seems  to  be,  not  to  de¬ 
stroy,  but  to  maintain  life,  not  to  eliminate,  but  to  perpetu¬ 
ate. 

“In  the  performance  it  has  ever  maintained  its  integrity 
it  never  deceives,  not  even  when  by  the  artifices  of  man  it 
has  been  removed  from  its  natural  environment  and  placed 
in  such  uncongenial  surroundings  as  to  produce  deteriora¬ 
tion,  true  to  the  spirit  of  its  begetting,  it  announces  the 
change  in  no  unmistakalile  terms.  “It  never  deceives.’  Thus 
produced  by  the  will  of  the  Cosmos  in  the  divine  crucible 
with  a  potency  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  products,  the 
demand  for  it  is  as  universal  as  civilization.  The  machinery 
for  its  production  cannot  be  produced  by  human  hands;  it 
must  come  from  the  same  source  that  it  did  when  Abraham, 
standing  under  a  tree  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  laid  a  menu 
upon  which  no  improvement  has  since  been  made,  before 
three  angels. 

“The  sacred  legend  says :  ‘And  he  took  butter  and  milk, 
and  the  calf,  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them ; 
and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree  and  they  did  eat. 

■  Its  production  depends  upon  processes  of  nature  which 
will  admit  no  undue  haste,  and  requires  a  true  observance  of 
nature's  processes  ;  the  fidelity  thus  required  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  thus  employed  tends  to  and  does  produce  an 
integrity  of  purpose  that  is  making  for  the  real  of  humanity. 
The  machinery  which  has  been  constructed  for  combining 
and  putting  up  this  produce  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
civilized  world  to  partake  of  it. 

“Predatory  commercialism  has  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation  placed  a  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  this 
boon  to  humanity  by  placing  another  product,  devoid  of  all 
the  virtues  of  the”  original,  before  the  public,  in  such 
semblance  as  to  be  well  tended  to  deceive  all  the  senses  men 
can  apply  to  it. 

“Just  what  this  product  is,  the  world  at  large  does  not 
know.  The  most  that  it  can  ascertain  is  that  its  sponsors,  the 
manufacturers — approximately  thirty-two  in  number — have 
placed  on  file  in  the  patent  office  at  Washington  twenty-two 
different  formulas,  or  patents,  for  manufacturing  the  product, 
no  two  of  which  are  alike.  But  whether  it  was  made  under 
one  or  the  other  of  the  patents  or  under  some  method  not 
patented,  it  generally  reaches  the  consumer  in  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment,  in  such  form  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
he  is  consuming  the  genuine  product. 

“The  National  Government  in  its  desire  to  suppress  this 
fraud,  placed  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  upon  the  com¬ 
modity  that  contained  artificial  coloration.  At  the  time  this 
law  was  enacted  nearly  all  the  commodity  contained  artificial 
coloration.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  imbued  by  a  spirit 
begotten  of  greed,  the  commodity  was  manufactured  without 
artificial  coloration,  and  yet  to  look,  smell  and  taste  like  the 
genuine  product.  We  have  it  officially  from  the  Government 
that  practically  95  per  cent  of  these  goods  now  manufactured 
resemble  butter  in  appearance,  and  that  not  to  exceed  5  per 
cent  pay  the  10-cent  tax. 

“Different  states  of  the  Union  have  passed  laws  that  are  in 
harmony  with  many  of  the  laws  of  the  old  countries  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fraud — such  laws  providing  that  the  goods  shall  not 
be  manufactured  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  the 
product  of  the  dairy,  and  still  our  friends  the  “Oleo”  people 
are  attempting  to  continue  in  the  old  way. 

“They  are  presenting  their  case  to  the  courts  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grounds — namely;  That  the  product  receives  its 
color  from  the  natural  ingredients,  thus  presenting  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  proposition  that  an  artificial  product,  an  unnatural 
product,  can  have  natural  ingredients. 

“During  last  winter  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  Con¬ 
gress  listened  with  patience  and  seeming  interest  to  the  views 
of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  over  this  product.  Those 
representing  the  butter  side  of  this  question  were  content  to 
say  to  Congress  that  what  they  desired  was  a  suppression  of 
the  fraud,  and  if  that  suppression  could  be  made  complete 
the  means  to  that  end  w'as  a  matter  of  considerably  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  in  devising  the  means  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  should  reach  far  enough  to  protect  the  consumer  at 
the  table  of  public  entertainment  where  neither  wrappers  or 
brands  appeared. 

“On  the  other  hand,  those  representing  the  other  side  of 
the  question  seemed  willing  to  label,  brand  and  mark  in  most 


any  conceivable  way  that  would  notify  the  man  who  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  retailer,  but  insisted  upon  their  right  to 
usurp  and  maintain  the  color  that  nature  put  into  the  product 
of  butter.  The  reasoning  with  which  they  backed  up  this 
request  w'as  that  it  was  the  poor  man’s  butter,  and  that  his 
ethical  senses  should  not  be  outraged  by  asking  him  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  commodity  without  a  color.  Seemingly  they  over¬ 
looked  entirely  the  fact  that  the  pure  food  laws  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  nations  prohibit  imita¬ 
tions  in  other  food  products  which  are  well  intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  consumer ;  and  they  ignore,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
demand  made  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  at  the  table 
of  public  entertainment. 

“It  is  the  belief  of  many  who  have  given  this  question 
careful  consideration  that  this  commodity,  having  all  the  out¬ 
ward  semblance  lacking  the  inherent  qualities,  if  permitted  to 
continue  in  such  form  and  guise  will  soon  rob  humanity  of 
its  birthright ;  it  is  already  demanded  that  it  be  given  up  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  With  the  same  commercial  spirit  that 
existed  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  it  is  asking  the  public  to 
pronounce  its  blessing  upon  the  disguised  pretender.  The 
public,  like  Isaac,  is  possibly  not  aware  that  it  is  the  arm  of 
Esau,  but  the  voice  of  Jacob.’ 

“Shall  this  be  another  instance  in  which  the  father  (the 
people)  shall  give  the  blessing  to  the  pretender? 

“If  so,  then  w'e  may  ultimately  find  that  the  statement 
recently  made  before  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  fruition  of  the  hope  of  the  thirty-two  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  United  States  will  approximate  future  condi¬ 
tions,  in  which  event — 

“No  more  when  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

Shall  we  hear  the  cow  bell  tinkle  to  and  fro. 

And  the  farm  boy  call  out  ‘Co-bosco’ 

Nor  the  milk  maid’s  plaintive  quest  ‘So-bos-so’ 

As  in  the  good  old  days  of  long  ago. 

“I  .am  constrained  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  will  permit  this  product  of  slaughter  and  carnage  to 
displace  the  emblem  of  life,  peace  and  prosperity  at  the  com¬ 
mercial  dictum  of  the  thirty-two;  but  rather,  in  the  spirit  of 
toleration  and  good  will,  they  will  say,  ‘Remove  the  sem¬ 
blance,  appear  in  your  true  guise,  practice  no  fraud  and  go 
on  your  way  rejoicing.’’’ 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
City  of  Chicago 

NOTICE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  will  hold  the  following  original  entrance 
examination  in  its  examination  room.  No.  1006 
City  Hall,  October  11th,  1911,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M. 

FOOD  INSPECTORS. 

Division  H,  Grade  II,  Salary  $1,C80 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES:  Inspection  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  dairy  operations 
and  equipment,  ice  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  packing  and  slaughter  houses, 
conditions  of  meat,  preserves,  vegetables, 
and  fruit. 

SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION:  Special  sub¬ 
ject,  experience,  educational  (penmanship, 
arithmetic)  and  report. 

Those  desiring  to  take  the  above  examina¬ 
tion  must  file  application  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  before  5  o’clock  P.  M.  of  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  the  examination. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMISSION, 

R.  A.  WiDDowsoN,  Secretary. 
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WITH  the  intention  of  supplying  the 
most  exacting  consumer  with  a 
line  of  food  goods  of  highest 
quality  and  complete  variety,  we  have 
for  years  employed  only  skilled  experts 
and  applied  the  most  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Richelieu  Brand  Food  Products. 

During  that  time,  ever  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  best  was  none  too  good,  we  have  striven 
for  that  maximum  of  excellence  which  discrimi¬ 
nating  housekeepers  appreciate. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  provide  the  best 
for  the  table  than  to  serve  the  foods  to  be  found 
under  the  Richelieu  Brand  and  no  surer  way  to 
have  your  every  meal  a  delicious  repast. 

Highest  Quality — Skill — and  Cleanlin'ess — 
a  combination  which  has  made  the  Richelieu 
Brand  Food  Products  the  best  to  be  had. 

The  Richelieu  Brand  comprises  Coffee,  Teas, 
Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  of  all  varieties, 
Sea  Foods,  Preserves,  Jams,  Jellies,  Mince  Meat, 
Olives,  Catsup,  Salad  Dressing,  Condiments, 
Relishes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Company 

CHICAGO 


Wafer 


f  Sliced  Dried  Beef 


is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Jt  Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  Ashing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Jlsk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 

and  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


LIBBV*S 

PEERLE  SS 

^  WAFFR  SLICED 

uni 


The  Flavor  You  Like 


Moccasin 

Coffee 

Roasted 
and 
Packed 

by 

Foley  Bros.  &  Kelly 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
AND  COFFEE  ROASTERS 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY 


Anyone  can  make  it  at  home  at  small  cost.  $250.00 
made  with  less  than  $2,00  capital.  Sworn  state¬ 
ment.  Best  proposition  ever  originated.  It  never 
fails  to  make  good  and  it  pays  from  the  start.  No 
canvassing  nor  medical  plan.  It  has  cost  us  more  than 
$500.00  But,  listen!  Send  us  just  $1.00  and  we  will 
send  to  you  by  return  mail  the  formula  of  this  Remark¬ 
able  Discovery,  whereby  you  can  convert  fluid  alcohol 
into  solidified  alcohol  anywhere,  and  in  addition  we 
send  to  you  the  Wood  Waste  Distilleries  News  for  one 
year.  Address  TEDDY’S  LABORATORY,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


1 

j 

5  Miner  Laboratories 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone,  Hariicon  3332 

Chemical  Analysis  and  Consultation. 

Expeit  Aid  to  Manufacturers. 

Food  and  Feedstuff  Problems. 

Patent  Processes  and  Litigation. 

BENTON  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Pure  Cider  Vinegar 

Pickles  in  Brine  or  Vinegar 

BENTON  HARBOR  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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OF  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS 


ALABAMA. 

MONTGOMERY. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  AND  INSPECTOR  OF  FOODS 
AND  DRUGS,  MONTGOMERY. 

C.  H.  Billingley,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Clerk,  Montgomery. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist.  Auburn. 

ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Clay  Sloan,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hoffman,  Department  Cliemist. 

CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

BERKELEY. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Martin  Regensburger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

W.  Le  Moyne  Wilk,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Los  Angeles. 
William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU.  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

George  T.  Bradly,  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  John  B.  Eckley,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Yard,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hon.  Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  M,  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  W.  DeWitt,  M.  D.,  President,  St.  Georges. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R.  L.  Lynch,  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  D.  Springer,  Secretary.  Boise. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy.  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Boise. 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

John  B.  Newman,  Assit.  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Charles  F.  McKinley.  Attorney. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  in  Charge. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S..  Food  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B.  C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

P.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 

H.  Louis  Jackson,  State  Food  Analyst,  Lawrence. 

Julius  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health,  Man- 
hatten. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  ‘ 

M.  A.  Sccvell,  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chief  Chemist.  Food  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  and  Food  Commissioner,  Caddo. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

George  B.  Taylor,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Analyst,  New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ORONO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett,  (jhemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniraan,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harwood.  General  Agent. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

Gilman  ]\I.  Dame,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Fern  L.  Shannon,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Fred  W.  McIntosh,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet.  Chemist. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Analyst. 

F.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Tuttle,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  M.  Cobleigh,  State  Chemist,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  R.  Jackson,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEVADA. 

RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsrnore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control. 
M.  Bryce  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Se.c.  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  In 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Raymond  L.  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  P'landers.  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Henry  H.  Kiacke,  Asst.  Corn.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eupene  H.  Porter,  ivr.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Ellas  Carr,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Allen.  Food  Chemist.  Human  Food  Control. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Stock  Food  Control. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Sylvanus  E.  Strode,  Commissioner  and  State  Sealer. 

Benj.  F.  Gayman,  Chief  Inspector. 

Fred  C.  Albrecht,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Mackwoi'th,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Wm.  Pate,  Chemist,  Cleveland,  O. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

U.  S.  Russell,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs. 
Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Ed.  T.  Judd,  Chief  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Bert  Pilkington.  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  State  Chemist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


UNITED  STATES. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


James  vVilson,  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

-D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

^  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
F'  Secretary  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

If-  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

J.  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora¬ 
tory. 


B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Ijaboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

R-  F.  Hiltner,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

R.  E.  Doolittle.  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory. 

S.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laboratory. 

C.  P.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 
M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis.  Chief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell.  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

.Tames  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OP  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  P.  L.  Dunlap,  Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  John  H.  Long.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden, 
Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor.  Prof.  Theobald  Smith. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Helser,  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Ciiemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OP  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  W’ilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 

A.  P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Commissioner  and  Ciiief  Chemist. 

L.  J.  Desha,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

E.  H.  Gohaz,  Assistant  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex.,  Commissioner,  Chemist  and  Bac¬ 
teriologist. 

Miss  Kate  Casparis,  Secretary. 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chemist. 


UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton.  M.  D.,  Secretary.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  W.  jNIagruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport, 
Washington. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Spokane. 

George  D.  Prigmore,  Drug  Inspector,  Chehalis,  Washington. 
Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 

L.  W.  Hansen,  Deputy  Dairy  Instructor,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

Richard  Fisclier,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE.  ' 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION.  ..  ! 

Maurice  Groshon,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Ross  Moudy,  State  Chemist.  Laramie 
J.  IMerritt  IMcGee.  Assistant  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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Franklin  MacVeagh 
&  Co. 

SPIELMANN 

BROS. 

CO. 

Importers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wholesale  Grocers 

CIDERS.  VINEGARS  & 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 

f  Coloma  ) 

cider  Mills  1  Michigan 

'  Berrien  Sprgs.  ^ 

MAIN  OFFICE 

CHICAGO 

Sheffield  and  North  Avenues 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

**^EDAND  BIENDED 


At  Your  Club 


You  can  be  sure  of  getting  the  choicest 
whiskey  if  you  ask  for 


RYE  or  BOURBON 


Distilled  from  selected  materials  and  prop¬ 
erly  aged  in  old  oaken  barrels.  Makes  the 
most  delicious  and  refreshing  “High-Ball.” 

Call  for  SOLO  Rye  or  Bourbon 


Insist  on  Getting  It 


STRAUS  BROS.  CO.,  Distillers  -  Chicago 


“Boston  THE 


j  **^BDAIiD  BIENP®® 

‘xf.  ^  *-  - -• 
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Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 


and 


Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 

Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


9A  SWISS 
STYLE 

ipcolate  Qe€ut^ 

All  that  a  dainty  confecuon  can 
be — perfect  in  blend,  delicate 
and  delicious — the  finest,  fluf« 
liest  creams,  firm  and  "snappy,"  coat¬ 
ed  with  a  specially  prepared,  highest 
grade  Swiss  Style  Milk  Chocolate. 

ONLY  IN  RED  BOXES 

A. C. MORSE  CO..  ORIGINATORS 
CHICAGO 


Edward  Gudeman,  Ph.  D. 

Consultiog  Chemist  Chemical  Engineer 
Food  and  Technical  Expert 

Chicago,  111. 


M.  WOLFF  &  SONS 

IMPORTERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 


We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Catsup  and  Pre¬ 
pared  Mustard  in  CHICAGO. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  CO. 

614  to  622  W.  Kinzie  Street 

CHICAGO 


OLIVES  -  PICKLES 

CHICAGO,  ILL 


J.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS,  COFFEE 
ROASTERS,  CIGAR  JOBBERS 

AND  — 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
Allen  Square  St.  Paul 
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HENNING’S 

HIGH-GRADE 

PRODUCTS 


Distilled  Grain  Vinegar, 

Cider  Vinegar, 

Sugar  Vinegar, 

Prepared  Mustard, 
Catsup,  Sauces, 
Olives,  Sauerkraut, 
Pickles. 


Our  pure  grain  white  distilled  vinegar  is 
made  from  the  best  grades  of  Corn,  Rye 
and  Malt,  which  makes  it  an  ideal  table 
and  pickling  Vinegar. 


Wm.  Henning  Co. 

CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND  PACKERS 


TOWLE’S  LOG  CABIN 

READY-SPREAD 

The  utmost  in  Sweets — a  pre¬ 
pared  confection  for  icing  and 
filling  cakest  a  spread  for  bread 
for  the  children,  and  wherever 
a  maple  frosting  is  desired. 

Buy  it  from  your  dealer  and  en¬ 
joy  the  best  of  complete  sweets. 


The  Towle  Maple  Products  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Has  it  ever  oeeurred  to  you  to  give 

AMERICAN  PRIDE 

a  trial?  The  “Famous  Whiskey  of  Pekin”  is  making  great  strides  in  public  favor. 

TRY  IT,  we  want  YOUR  endorsement  also. 

OUR  NEW  ENGLISH  DRY  GIN 

PEKINIL 

Is  a  new  departure  in  Gin  production.  It  is  an  English  Gin  of  American 

manufacture. 

OLD  COLONY 

Is,  as  of  old,  the  Standard  Juniper  Berry  Gin. 

SAMPLE  THEM.  In  fact  try  them  all.  You  can  buy  both  the  Whiskey  and 

the  Gin  in  Bulk,  or  in  bottles. 

THE  AMERICAN  DISTILLING  CO.,  Pekin,  III. 
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TIIK  AMERICAN 


FOOD  JOURNAL. 


Established  1882  Incorporated  1900 

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co. 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale 

Grocers 


Proprietors  of  the  Celebrated 
HOME  BRAND  Trade  Mark 
and  many  other  brands  of 
pure  food  products. 

Write  our  Sales  Department* 


M  ain  Offices: 

Corner  Third  and  Broadway 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


‘^The  Coloner s  Favorite’^ 
BOURBON  WHISKEY 

Because  of  its  popularity  with  a  large  proportion  of  a  few  remaining 
old  time  “Colonels”,  Blue  Ribbon  Bourbon  has  been  dubbed  “The 
Colonel’s  Favorite,”  and  any  Kentuckian  will  tell  you  that  it  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Made  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way  from  sour  mash,  stirred  by 
hand  and  subjected  to  twenty-four  hours  of  sour  fermentation  in 
addition  to  the  usual  seventy-two  hours,  it  has  a  rich  body,  mellow 
flavor  and  delicate  taste,  that  make  it  well  worth  asking  for  in  any  first 
class  place. 


The  Columbus 
Laboratories 

274o“‘  31  N.  State  Street 

DEPARTMENTS 

Medical  Food  Commercial 

Milling  and  Baking 

Expert  Staff  of  Court  and  Medico- 

Consultants  Le^iil  Work 


Bunte  Brothers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Grade 

Chocolates  and  Candies 

720-728  W.  Monroe  St.  CHICAGO 

GOTTMANN  &  KRETCHMER 

Chicago,  111. 

Makers  of 

“UPON  HONOR” 

SWEETS 

Affectionate  and  Surinam  Brands  Chocolates 

ALL  MADE  IN 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  SANITARY  FACTORY 


J.  Hunger  ford  Smith  Co. 

*‘True Fruit”  Soda  Fountain  Requisites 

are  the  highest  standard  of  quality— absolutely  uniform. 
All  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  in  the  package.  To  use 
them  exclusivevely  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  success. 

ASK  YOUR  JOBBER— ASK  ANYBODY 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:  27  East  22nd  St.,  M.  J.  Root,  Mgr. 

H.  T.  Haintz,  Western  Manager,  Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Prominent  Manufacturers 
are  Adopting  Our  Safe 
Coloring  for  Foods 


For  years  the  policy  of  H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co.  has  been  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  pure  food  legislation,  and  we  have 
proven  that  our  efforts  were  sincere  by  being  the  first  makers 
to  produce  food  colors  which  would  pass  the  requirements 
necessary  for  Federal  Certification. 

These  are  the  Atlas  Food  Colors  (U.  S.  Certified),  and  they  com¬ 
ply  with  the  strictest  food  color  regulations  in  force  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

We  offer  proof  of  the  purity  of  Atlas  Food  Colors  to  officials, 
and  a  consequent  safeguard  to  the  public.  Prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  are  fast  learning  the  absolute  safety  of  Atlas  Food 
Colors  and  are  adopting  them  for  use  wherever  coloring  is 
required. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Original  Producers  of  U.  S.  Certified 

Food  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  26-28  No.  Franklin  Street 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 
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PICK  THE  PICKLE  FROM  MICHIGAN 

There  is  No  Other  Food  Product  House  in  America  Offering  to  the  Trade  Such  a 

Line  of  Goods  as  We  Make — 

Absolute  in  Purity,  Inimitable  in  Flavor 

The  Williams  Bros.  Co. 

OF  DETROIT 

High  Grade  Food  Products 

Pickles,  Catsup,  M ustard ,  Vinegar,  Lovely  Baked  Beans  and 
Staple  Table  Condiments  of  Every  Sort 

Largest  Packers  of  Bulk  Pickles  in  the  World 

For  More  Than  Thirty  Years  this  Great  Line  has  been 
Supreme  in  the  Favor  of  the  Trade  from  Coast  to  Coast 

The  Williams  Bros.  Co  -  OF  DETROIT 

Goods  Sold  Only  Through  the  Wholesale  Grocer 


HEADQUARTERS 


WOOLNER  &  COMPANY 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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See  that  the  hoy  delivers  Kingsford’s* 
You  ordered  Kingsford’s.  What  did  you 
get — Kingsford’s  or  an  inferior  substitute 
for  which  you  pay  the  same  price  as  for 
Kingsford’s  quality? 


CORN  STARCH 


There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  corn 
starches,  although  the  price  and  the  size  of  the  pack= 
age  may  be  the  same. 

There  is  no  corn  starch  “the  same  as  Kingsford’s” 
or  “as  good  as  Kingsford’s.”  Kingsford’s  has  been 
supreme  for  sixty  years.  Owing  to  its  extreme  deli= 
cacy  and  purity  Kingsford’s  takes  the  full  flavor  of 
every  kind  of  seasoning. 

Ordinary  corn  starches  are  made  in  a  few  days.  It 
takes  as  many  weeks  to  produce  Kingsford’s.  Good 
cooks  all  over  the  country  know  the  difference  and 
they  insist  on  the  reliable  Kingsford’s  package. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  00 — 168  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried.  It’s  free — just 
send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co..  Successors 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Industrial  Alcohol  Will 
Revolutionize  Manu¬ 
facturing 


and  enable  the  farmer  to  supply  the  power  for 
his  machinery  from  the  waste  of  his  farm.  It 
is  made  from  wood  and  other  vegetable  waste — 
sawdust,  chips,  decayed  fruit  or  vegetables, 
frosted  grain,  potatoes,  or  any  products  which 
contain  sugar  or  starch. 

We  Make  an  Apparatus  for  the  Produc- 

tion  of  Industrial  Alcohol 

.  ■  —'■■■'■  install  plants— 

large  or  small.  You  can  start  in  this  business 
with  a  capital  of  hundreds  or  thousands — energy 
is  what  counts.  The  cost  of  production  of  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohol  is  at  present  low.  Few  people 
are  now  engaged  in  the  business.  Get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  and  buy  a  still — even  a  small  5 -gal¬ 
lon  still  at  a  cost  of  $135.00  will  mean  a  net  pro¬ 
fit  of  $200  per  month.  With  such  a  beginning 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  increase  its  capacity 
and  your  profits. 


No  Danger  industry.  Our  stills  in- 

' '  °  sure  absolute  safety — anyone  can 

handle  them  after  being  shown  a  day.  We  seek 
the  trade  of  those  who  recognize  the  value  of 
safety.  Our  still  is  the  standard  of  durability 
and  simplicity  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe.  Quality  and  results  considered, 
our  prices  are  far  below  the  lowest.  ’  ~  i 


Solidified  Alcohol  made  with  5-gallon  indus- 
'  trial  alcohol  stills  tax  free. 

Thirty-three  solid  sample  cubes,  194  proof,  and 
its  formula,  including  one  alcohol  stove,  postpaid, 
for  two  dollars. 


We  invite  correspondence  and  inspection  of 
our  distilling  plants.  Prices  and  terms  quoted 
to  those  who  actually  mean  business.  Let  us 
tell  you  of  the  industrial  alcohol  situation,  its 
advantages  and  possibilities,  and  its  sureness  as 
a  means  to  the  rapid  acquirement  of  wealth  on 
a  small  investment. 


Write  for  a  practical  hand  book  on  the  distil= 
lation  and  denaturing  alcohol  from  farm 
products  and  wood  waste.  Trade  secrets,  no 
more  licenses  only  a  permit  and  that  is  fur= 
nished  free,  red  tape  removed,  including 
FREE  TAX  ALCOHOL  LAW.  A  plain 
statement  of  facts  for  those  interested.  381 
pages.  60  illustrations,  12  mo.,  cloth  price 
$2.20,  postpaid. 


Wood  Waste  Distilleries  Company 

INCORPORATED 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
U.  S.  A. 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Goods. 

Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding, 

Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 


WE  are  headquarters 
for  Fruit  and  Fancy 
Groceries.  ^'Sure-Pure’^ 
Brand  Home-made  Jel¬ 
lies,  Jams,  Marmalades, 
Fruit  Syrups. 


L.  G.  KUNZE 

18  E.  Randolph  Street 

CHICAGO 

Opposite  Marshall  Field’s. 


PURE  FOOD 
VINEGARS 


ESTABLISHED  1858 


CHAS.  E.  MEYER  &  CO. 

FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 


Booth’s 
Guaranteed 
Oysters 

ARE 

PURE  FOOD  OYSTERS 

Because — They  are  packed  Fresh  in 
Sterilized,  Hermetically  sealed  cans, 
into  which  No  Dust,  Dirt,  Germs  or 
contamination  can  enter,  and  from 
which  the  Salt  Sea  flavor  cannot  escape. 

REMEMBER  I  Booth’s  Guaraotood  Oysters 

THE  RIME  j  ii,  sterilized.  Hermetically  Sealed  Cans 

“Sealed  Air-Tight  —  Sealed  Right’’ 

BOOTH  FISHEBIES  COMPANY 

General  Offices  Branches  in  All 

CHICAGO  Principal  Cities 
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PIONEERS  IN  PURE  FOOD  REGULATION 


Ths  NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1884, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  PURITY  of  candy  and  confectionery  products. 

It  was  the  first  Association  to  advocate  PURE  FOOD  LAWS,  of  which  some  of  the  earliest  in 
existence  were  PURE  CANDY  LAWS. 

The  NATIONAL  CONFECTIONER’S  ASSOCIATION  stands  for  PURITY  and  works  for  PURITY. 

It  has  a  membership  of  534  manufacturers  of  candy  and  kindred  products,  extending  throughout 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  Canada. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  extend  its  work  and  influence  among  those  who  are  not 
members. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  relative  to  matters  touching  upon  questions  of  Purity  and  Branding, 

NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION 

of  the  United  States 

V.  L.  PRICE,  Chairman:  415  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Clarice’s 
Pure  Rye 

Bottled  in  Bond 

The  Be^  Whiskey  for 
Family  and  Medicinal  Use 
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Why  Beer  is  Pure 

The  brewers  of  the  United  States  use  the  greatest  care  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  so  that  only  substances  of  absolute 
purity  and  wholesomeness  are  employed.  In  order  to  insure 
this,  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of  brewers  to  submit  their  brewing 
materials  to  skilled  technologists  for  examination  and  analysis.  It  is 
also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  utmost  care  and  cleanliness  be 
observed  in  the  brewery  in  order  that  the  complex  processes  which 
the  materials  undergo  before  the  process  of  brewing  is  completed,  may 
not  be  disturbed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  infection  will 
cause  such  disturbances  in  fermentation  that  the  resulting  beer  would 
be  unpalatable  and  unsalable,  and  therefore  they  are  compelled  to 
exercise  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  all  the  processes. 

Unlike  most  other  industries,  the  brewing  of  beer  is,  and  has  been 
for  half  a  century,  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  government. 
Every  barrel  of  beer  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  produced 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  Government  officials,  and  the  books, 
provided  by  strict  regulations  of  the  law  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  show  to  the  Government  officials  every  constituent 
element  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  every  barrel  of  beer  sold 
to  the  American  consumer. 

The  brewers  of  the  United  States  brew  a  cleaner,  more  whole¬ 
some  and  more  uniform  product  than  those  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  manufactured 
beverage  in  the  United  States,  and  from  its  production  the  Eederal 
Government  realizes  an  income  of  $63,000,000  a  year,  which  in¬ 
come  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  annually. 
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UNITED  STATES  BREWERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

(FOUNDED  1862) 

'Beer  the  J^cLtional  Be^Verage 

'Ptirityr,  HecLlth_ftilness  and  Food  Value 
oj^  American  Beer. 

^  According  to  the  statement  recently  made  by  the  United  States  Brewers’  Asso= 
ciation  to  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  at  Washington,  beer  is  made  of 
water,  malted  and  unmalted  cereals,  hops  and  yeast.  Some  brewers  also  use  sugar, 
prepared  from  cereals,  or  sometimes  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar.  American  barley 
malts  contain  an  excess  of  albuminoids.  Rice  and  corn  are  used  to  increase  the 
stability  of  the  beer  by  reducing  the  percentage  of  the  albuminoids.  Sugar  is  used, 
principally  in  stock  ale,  to  get  a  high  degree  of  fermentation,  which  is  essential  to 
preserve  the  ale. 

^  Mr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indiana,  lately  paid 
this  remarkable  tribute  to  the  cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  of  American  brewing 
methods;  “The  brewers,  in  order  to  protect  their  trade,  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  CLEANEST  add  MOST  SANITARY  methods  of  production,  until  it  is 
now  a  fact  that  the  cleanest  and  most  sanitary  food  on  the  market  as  food  is  defined 
by  the  Indiana  law,  is  BEER. 

^  “It  is  in  the  breweries  that  sanitation  has  been  brought  to  as  nearly  perfect  condi= 
tion  as  is  possible  in  a  food=producing  establishment.  The  water  used  in  the  material 
is  all  distilled.  The  hops  and  malt  are  ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN  before  being  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  manufacturing  process.  The  vats,  pipes,  etc.,  are  not  merely 
washed,  but  scalded  and  thoroughly  sterilized  before  being  used.  The  bottles,  before 
being  filled,  are  thoroughly  sterilized  by  being  washed  in  caustic  soda.  And  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  when  the  beer  is  placed  in  the  bottles  IT  IS  PASTEURIZED 
by  being  run  through  hot  water,  which  would  kill  every  germ  which  might  have 
escaped  the  warfare  conducted  against  it  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  person 
who  opens  a  bottle  of  beer  is  assured  absolutely  that  what  he  has  before  him  is  a 
product  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  GERMS  and  perfectly  clean.” 

^  Beer  contains  only  about  3  1=2  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  less  than  half  as  much  as 
ordinary  cider.  • 

^  Dr.  Wiley,  the  United  States  expert  on  pure  foods,  writes;  “Beer  is  a  veritable  food 
product.”  The  eminent  scientist,  Pasteur,  earnestly  advocated  the  regular  use  of  beer 
in  moderation.  Prof.  Qaertner  says  in  his  “Manual  of  Hygiene”  that  one  quart  of 
beer  is  equal  in  food  value  to  ,^0  pound  of  bread  as  to  the  quantity  of  carbo=hydrates, 
and  to  two  ounces  of  bread  or  nearly  one  ounce  of  meat  as  to  the  quantity  of  albumen. 

^  Prof.  M.  A.  Scovel,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Pure  Food  Department 
of  that  State,  says  that  the  solids  contained  in  the  average  beer  are  to  be  classed  as 
food,  and  that  beer,  when  employed  as  liquid  food,  does  not  tend  to  produce  the  habit 
of  intoxication. 

^  Dr.  F.  W.  Pavy,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  says;  “A  light 
beer,  well  flavored  with  the  hop,  is  calculated  to  promote  digestion,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  alcoholic  class  of  beverages.” 
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Breakfast  Syrup 

the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 

PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


o^pet 

BRAND 

lYnporateii  Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 


on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinow 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Purity  and  Cleanliness 
plus  Quality 

The  Armour  system 
of  inspection  and  scru¬ 
tiny  of  food  products 
is  rigid  and  thorough. 
Our  goods  are  also 
government  inspected. 
Armour  food  buyers 
are  assured  double 
protection. 

•/Armours  Products 

combine  goodness  and  nutrition  with  the 
guaranteed  qualities  of  purity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  They  are  secure  in  the  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  who  appreciate  superior  food. 

A  R IVI O  U  R  C  O  M  PA  IN  Y 

CHICAGO 


Ask  for 


STERILIZED 

Sweet  Cider 

=■'  :and  : 

Table  Vinegar 

ALWAYS  GOOD 


55  East  Michigan  Street 
CHICAGO 

Phone 

Central  2488 
Automatic  42-488 


re’S  Gift  from,  the  Sunny  Sou 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  ^rom 
Cotton-field  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — ^just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Dealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


Were  as  High  a 

: 

Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package. — All  Grocers. 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity— 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  :i  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


mm 

PUWDilt 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Pdwder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


PLAIN  MUFFINS 

What  a  delightfully  appetizing  Breakfast  Dish  is 
a  plate  of  Muffins,  just  baked  to  a  turn!  To  get 
a  highly  satisfactory  result,  with  richness  and  rare 
flavor,  use 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE  —Put  one  beaten  egg  to  one  cup  Borden’s 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  three  cups  water; 
add  a  little  salt,  one  teacup  of  yeast,  with  flour  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Set  it  overnight.  Have 
the  griddle  on  tlie  range  all  niglit 
to  irtsure  that  it  Is  properly  heated 
by  morning,  and  bake  quickly  on 
mp  of  range  in  muffin  ring.s  four 
incbes  aer.iss.  Tear  tlieiu  open  to 
butter ;  do  not  cut  them. 


f!  ^ S’'  .jn 


Write  for 

Borden’s  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

“Leaders  of  Quality” 

Est.  1857  New  York 


DR.  R.  E.  DOOLITTLE 

Newly  Appointed  Membei*  of  The  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
(See  Page  16) 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  S«le  by 

BREEN  &  KENNEDY 

6-8  No.  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 
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THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

An  Analysis  of  Some  of  the  Reasons  for  Its  Increase  and 

Suggestions  for  Its  Reduction 


1)V  Robert  Emmet  Wood. 


It  is  not  the  pnrjjose  of  this  article  to-  touch  upon 
the  commercial  phases  of  our  national  food  supply, 
or  to  analyze  the  speculative  burdens  im])osed  upon  it. 
What  it  is  proposed  to  point  out  are  some  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  to<  and  burdens  upon  the  consumer  imposed 
by  reason  of  wrongfully  created  prejudice — commerci¬ 
ally  manufactured  sentiment — against  certain  food 
products,  the  abuse  of  power  iu  the  administration  of 
laws  regulating-  our  food  supply,  and  the  folly  of  a 
public  opinion  that  accepts  the  dictum  of  ignorance  or 
interest  and  rejects  cheap  substitutes  for  high-priced 
foods  on  the  theory  that  they  are  inferior  and  un¬ 
wholesome. 

The  Eederal  Eood  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  was 
drawn  in  general  terms.  Its  interpretation  should  be 
the  dutv  of  the  courts.  Competent  judicial  authority 
should  pass  u])on  the  facts  brought  out  in  evidence  to 
determine  just  how  they  measure  up  to  the  law’s  re¬ 
quirements.  and  whether  the  facts  establish  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misbranding  within  the  meaning  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  terms  of  the  act.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency, 
however,  to  try  certain  cases  outside  of  the  courts,  and 
the  springs  of  this  tendency  have  their  source  in  com¬ 
mercial  competition.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
if  certain  jiractices  in  food  manufactured  could  have 
the  endorsement  of  judicial  decree,  certain  manufac¬ 
turers  would  either  he  greatly  advantaged  or  greatly 
harmed  thereby.  So  that  M’e  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
strenuous  effort  being  made  by  one  set  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  ])redicate  judicial  decisions  upon  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  certain  practices,  by  creating  through  the 
newsjiapers  a  ])rejudice  in  favor  of  those  ])ractices,  and 
on  the  other  hand  an  effort  to  jiroduce  an  opjiosite  ef¬ 


fect  in  the  public  mind  for  the  contrary  purpose.  Ref¬ 
erence  is  made  more  particularly  to  the  question  of  ar¬ 
tificial  preventives  of  decay  in  prepared  foods  that 
must  he  kept  for  considerable  periods  before  consump¬ 
tion  and  after  jireparation.  This  situation  has  given 
rise  to  a  false  classification  of  preservatives.  Certain 
preservatives  are  called  in  this  classification  “natural" 
and  others  "chemical,"  whereas  all  belong  in  one  class, 
because  all  have  but  one  object  in  their  use — the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bacilli  of  fermentation  and  jnitrefac- 
tion.  The  government  of  Russia  muU  not  permit  the 
importation  of  meats  preserved  otherwise  than  with 
salt  or  saltpetre.  These  preservatives  are  recognized 
hv  other  governments,  and  many  other  jireservatives, 
such  as  wood  smoke,  creosote,  sugar,  vinegar,  saly- 
cilic  acid  and  its  salts,  boric  acid  and  its  salts,  benzoic 
acid  and  its  salts,  sulphur  fumes  (dioxide)  and  other 
recognized  destroyers  of  bacilli,  sjiores,  yeasts,  molds, 
etc.,  are  permitted  in  various  countries  as  proper  in 
meats,  prepared  vegetables,  foods,  wines,  fruits  and 
fruit  juices.  Certain  standards  adopted  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  charged  M'ith  the  enforcement  of  the  Eederal 
I^'oods  and  Drugs  .-kct,  are  accepted  as  prima  fade 
evidence  in  the  courts.  The  various  state  enactment.s 
bear  a  sufficiently  close  resemblance  to  the  national 
statute  in  this  respect  to  be  considered  with  it  in  a 
discussion  of  these  standards ;  the  enacted  standards 
in  most  states  following  pretty  closely  those  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  are  a  lot 
of  old  standards,  legacies  of  the  ])eriod  before  the  na¬ 
tional  law  was  made,  that  have  little  or  no  bearing  on 
the  (|uestion  of  preservatives.  I'lider  various  food 
inspection  decisions,  however,  certain  preservative.s. 
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are  taboo.  Among  these  are  the  various  forms 
of  boric,  salicylic  acid  and  formic  acid,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  foods.  There  remain  then  of  these  other 
preservatives  in  common  use,  sugar,  salt,  saltpetre, 
vinegar,  benzoic  acid,  wood  smoke  and  a  few  common 
essential  oils  and  condimentary  preservatives  used  as 
well  for  flavoring  as  preserving.  The  question  of 
poisonous  action  in  these  preservatives  is  not  one  that 
need  be  discussed.  Sugar  is  non-poisonous  in  quan¬ 
tities  in  which  it  may  ordinarily  be  ingested,  salt  is 
poisonous  in  excessive  quantities,  acetic  acid,  the  acid 
principle  in  vinegar,  is  highly  poisonous  in  a  pure  state, 
in  which  it  is  rarely  found,  while  the  various  essential 
oils  and  spices  have  all  more  or  less  irritant  poisonous 
attributes.  With  the  exception  of  sugar,  all  of  the 
preservatives  commonly  in  use  in  this  country  have  a 
retarding  effect  on  digestion,  hence  their  use  should 
he  limited  to  actual  requirements.  But  these  simple 
facts  are  nearly  always  entirely  disregarded  in  the 
legal  or  commercial  treatment  of  the  preservative  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  attitude  of  the  maker  or  dealer  in  foods 
is  generally  determined  by  his  competitive  exigencies. 
Common  knowledge  of  ordinary  facts  in  regard  to 
preservatives  is  the  last  thing  the  food  manufacturer 
or  compounder  wants  to  get  to  the  consumer.  What 
he  does  want  is  that  the  consumer  believe  that  his  own 
method  of  preservation  is  the  best,  and  to  do  this  he 
does  not  endeavor  so  much  to  point  out  the  superiority ' 
of  his  own  methods  or  chemicals  as  by  epithet,  inuen- 
do  and  manufactured  and  misrepresented  official  state¬ 
ment  to  bring  the  methods  and  chemicals  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  into  disfavor  with  the  public.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  benzoate  of  soda  controversy,  the  whole 
efforts  of  one  manufacturer  being  bent  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  and  conceal  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  particular 
preservative  and  by  epithet  and  falsehood  to  create  in 
the  public  mind  the  idea  that  it  is  harmful  to  health, 
capable  of  being  used  to  conceal  inferiority  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  extreme,  whereas  the  opposite  is  the 
truth.  The  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Ex¬ 
perts,  whose  document  on  this  subject  is  perhaps  the 
last  word  as  to  the  true  nature  of  benzoic  acid  and  its 
salts,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  Public  opinion 
is  directed  away  from  the  real  source  of  truthful  in¬ 
formation,  and  food  products,  necessarily  subject  to 
preservation,  are  foisted  on  the  public  at  a  higher 
price  than  their  character  and  value  would  naturally 
command,  and  because  competition  by  this  method  has 
been  partially  stifled.  The  burden  upon  the  consumer 
from  this  cause  alone  is  very  large  in  the  aggregate. 
And  in  all  this  campaign  there  is  no  acknowledgment 
that  the  preservatives  misleadingly  denominated  natu¬ 
ral,  viz.,  vinegar,  spices,  etc.,  which  must  be  used 
in  excessive  quantities  to  get  the  preservative  effect, 
are  more  harmful  to  digestion  and  more  inimical  to 
healthy  action  of  the  bodily  organs  than  benzoic  acid. 

“Public  opinion  has  a  sharp  scent,”  says  one  philoso¬ 
pher.  “Distrust  public  opinion,”  says  another.  As  in 
the  matter  of  food  preservatives,  public  opinion  has 
suff'ered  itself  to  be  misled  on  the  question  of  food 
substitutes  and  is  paying  the  penalty  in  higher  prices 
for  numerous  articles  of  common  consumption.  The 
manipulation  of  official  pronunciamentos  upon  food 
questions  so  as  to  mislead  the  consumer  and  give  an 
artificial  profit  to  certain  producers  by  restricting  the 
use  of  low-priced  substitutes  for  high-priced  articles 
is  a  recognized  evil.  The  way  in  which  markets  were 
originally  secured  for  many  substitutes  perhaps  justi¬ 
fies  public  opinion  in  part  for  its  rejection  of  them 


when  their  true  character  was  brought  out  as  the  result 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  food  law's  provision  for 
truthful  labeling,  but  public  opinion  with  all  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  learning  the  truth  about  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  substitutes  formerly  sold  for  what  they 
imitated  has  no  excuse  for  prolonging  the  prejudice 
against  them  now  that  the  facts  are  known.  The 
makers  of  high-priced  articles  formerly  substituted 
have  every  commercial  reason  for  claiming  that  the 
substitutes  are  “dope,’’  “bogus,”  etc.,  but  the  crusade 
against  food  imitations  has  no  other  excuse  than  the 
commercial  one.  Erom  the  standpoint  of  economics 
it  is  wasteful  and  expensive.  Eood  made  of  low- 
priced  ingredients,  having  the  same  nutritive  value  as 
high-priced  ingredients,  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
market  and  on  the  table.  No  one  should  rail  against 
high  prices  and  complain  that  he  can't  make  enough 
to  live  on  and  use,  for  example,  olive  oil  when  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  is  obtainable  at  one-quarter  the  price.  He 
should  not  complain  if  he  insists  on  using  genuine 
fruit  preserves  when  he  can  get  the  kind  with  the  true 
flavor  made  with  apple  juice  and  glucose  at  half  the 
price.  Eor  cottonseed  oil  and  glucose  are  just  as 
wholesome  and  just  as  palatable  as  olive  oil  and 
genuine  fruit  and  sugar.  The  examples  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  butter  and  oleomargarine,  cider  vinegar  and 
distilled  vinegar,  and  so  on.  They  simply  show  how 
readily  the  public  mind  is  misled  by  the  statements  of 
those  having  commercial  interests  at  stake  and  who 
use  the  food  law,  the  newspapers  and  every  other 
agency  available  to  create  prejudice  and  mislead  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  its  own  undoing  and  their  advantage. 
The  cost  of  living,  if  a  rational  view  of  the  substitute 
question  were  taken,  would  decrease  markedly  for 
some  people  who  are  now  guided  only  by  prejudice 
artificially  created  and  fostered  against  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  food  products  just  as  wholesome  and  just  as 
palatable  as  other  but  higher  priced  products. 

The  food  law,  not  being  an  educational  institution 
and  concerning  itself  only  with  facts  and  principles, 
is  thus,  in  the  hands  of  shrewd  manipulators,  the  in¬ 
strument  of  increase  in  living  expenses  through  its 
misbranding  clause.  In  methods  of  administration  it 
is  quite  as  guilty  of  adding  to  the  burden  of  existence. 
Under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  put  a  manufacturer  charged  with  a  minor 
violation  of  the  law  to  thousands  of  dollars  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  defend  himself  and  his  goods.  The  goods  of 
a  New  York  firm  may  be  impounded  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  owner  compelled  to  transport  three  thousand 
miles  all  the  expensive  paraphernalia  of  a  defense 
upon  a  technical  point  involving  the  employment  of 
expensive  expert  witnesses  and  high-priced  counsel. 
The  government  does  not  have  to  concern  itself  with 
the  expense  involved  to  anyone,  but  the  manufacturer 
does,  and  he  has  to  provide  for  it  and  meet  it  out  of 
his  profits.  He  must,  if  he  is  doing  a  country-wide 
business,  maintain  a  salaried  staff"  of  experts  and  be 
prepared  to  defend  himself  and  his  wares  in  half  a 
dozen  states  at  once — sometimes  in  a  government  case 
and  sometimes  in  a  state  case.  But  until  some  less 
cumbersome  and  more  just  procedure  is  inaugurated, 
here  is  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  that  has  no  bounds 
or  limits.  An  examination  of  the  notices  of  judgment 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  upon  cases 
concluded  in  the  various  Federal  courts,  shows  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  prosecutions  upon  technical  violations 
of  the  misbranding  clause  of  the  food  law  that  the 
manufacturer  cannot  foresee  or  provide  against.  With 
all  his  efforts  to  follow  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
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law,  he  is  apt  to  be  apprised  suddenly  of  a  seizure  of 
his  goods  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  meet  that  contingency  with  any  degree  of  prepared¬ 
ness  he  must  be  ready  in  advance  with  a  laboratory 
and  legal  staff,  the  maintenance  of  which  takes  large 
sums  of  money.  This  is  manufacturing  cost,  or  over¬ 
head  cost,  or  whatever  kind  of  cost  the  astute  business 
systematizer  chooses  to  call  it,  but  it  is  a  cost  that  is 
eventually  borne  by  the  consumer.  It  is  a  cost,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  government  could  largely  curtail  by 
improved  methods  in  enforcing  the  law  and  by  making 
single  test  cases  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  parties  involved  in  prosecutions. 

The  case  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  is  an  example  in 
point.  Instead  of  making  a  single  seizure  in  Detroit, 
which  is  just  across  the  St.  Clair  River  from  the 
Walker  plant,  seizures  of  Canadian  Club  whisky  were 
made  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  and 
instead  of  a  single  case  of  the  goods  being  taken,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  question  of  law  only  was  involved  and  the 
facts  were  not  in  dispute,  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  goods  were  impounded.  The  burden  in  this  and 
hundreds  of  similar  cases  must  come  upon  the  eventual 
consumer  in  increased  living  expense. 

The  retail  grocer  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  jobber, 
is  in  the  same  boat  with  the  consumer  when  a  rise  in 
prices  results  from  any  cause  or  combination  of  causes. 
Rut  the  purveyor  who  comes  in  touch  with  the  eventual 
consumer  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  unpleasantness 
caused  by  such  a  situation.  That  he  is  not  wholly 
without  sympathy,  however,  in  some  quarters,  is  shown 
by  the  following  article  recently  printed  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader: 

In  discussions  of  the  liigh  cost  of  living  much  is  said  of  the 
part  which  retail  grocers  have  in  making  food  prices.  It  is 
argued  that  they  get  an  excessive  share  of  the  Pnal  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

On  the  other  hand  the  grocers  can  point  to  the  evident  fact 
that  few  of  them  make  more  than  a  modest  living,  or.  to  put 
it  another  way,  more  than  6  per  cent  on  the  capital  which 
they  have  invested  in  their  business  and  a  fair  salary  for 
their  own  services.  And  not  a  few  of  them  fail. 

This  last  point  is  important  because  it  proves  the  existence 
of  the  hard  competition  which  might  be  expected  in  any  field 
where  the  number  of  rival  concerns  is  so  great  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  easy  to  undertake.  Men  do  not  go  down  as  bank¬ 
rupts  if  they  can  save  themselves  by  cutting  prices  and  the 
margin  of  profits  to  the  bone. 

On  the  face  of  facts  apparent  to  everyone,  the  retail  grocers, 
as  a  class,  seem  to  be  acquitted  by  their  extremely  moderate 
success  in  making  money.  They  are  not  prosperous  enough 
to  be  monopolists,  and  the  strength  and  scope  of  their  competi¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  margin  added  to  the  cost  of 
food  by  passing  through  retail  stores  is  large  enough  to  be 
important.  It  is  sufficient  to  suggest  possibilities  of  material 
reductions. 

For  one  thing  the  consumer  paA's  for  a  larger  proportion  of 
labor  to  actual  goods  than  he  did  not  many  years  ago.  He 
buys  convenience  with  his  flour  and  attractive  appearance  with 
his  fruit  and  butter.  The  cost  of  telephone  service  is  in  the 
price  of  eggs  and  special  deliveries  figure  in  the  potatoes  and 
spices. 

He  pays  for  the  accounts  accurately  kept  and  the  regular 
hills  furnished. 

In  part,  the  added  cost  means  the  price  of  cleanliness.  It 
stands  for  neat,  air-tight,  dust-proof  packages,  for  ice  chests 
of  the  most  sanitary  description,  for  neatness  and  carefulness 
in  the  store  management. 

And  there  is  always  a  tendency  toward  higher  quality  de¬ 
manded  and  given.  The  public  is  more  e.xacting  in  that 
respect  every  year.  And  quality  means  much  in  the  entire 
question  of  food  cost. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  fixed  value  in  a  bushel  of  apples 
for  instance,  or  a  basket  of  melons.  One  lot  may  be  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  another.  A  pound  of  butter  may  mean 
one  thing  or  something  entirely  different.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Only  labels  and  samples 
tell  whether  they  are  in  the  same  class  or  the  same  kind. 


Granulated  sugar,  flour  of  standard  grades,  and  a  few  more 
staples  may  mean  about  the  same  thing  in  one  store  and  in 
all  the  rest  or  now  and  five  years  ago  or  at  another  period  in 
the  past.  But  for  the  most  part  quality  is  vital.  It  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  for  an  instant  in  considering  prices  and 
conditions  in  the  retail  grocerj^  trade. 

Convenience  and  quality,  appearance  and  the  real  merits  of 
merchandise,  may  easily  account  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
prices  complained  of  in  the  sale  and  delivery  of  food.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  grocers  to  keep  that  general  truth  in  mind 
when  their  bills  seem  large  and  burdensome. 


COCA-COLA  FREE  FROM  COCAINE. 

I  he  following  discussion  occurring  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  shows  conclusively  that  coca-cola,  the  product 
under  discussion,  is  free  from  cocaine,  the  only  basis  for  a 
contrary  statement  being  that  various  imitations  were  found 
to  contain  the  drug.  Discussion  of  this  subject  arose  over 
the  use  of  proprietary  names,  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  blend  and  compound  labeling  clauses  of  the  national  and 
various  state  laws.  d'his  part  of  the  proceedings  was 
omitted  from  the  official  report  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal.  The  statements  of 
the  various  .speakers  were  as  follows : 

Mr.  Crumbine  of  Kansas:  One  of  the  most  important  cases 
which  I  think  has  been  brought  out  in  this  country  is  the 
coca-cola  case,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  discussed  by  the 
commissioners.  They  have  been  making  this  preparation  for 
a  good  many  years.  It  was  shown  in  the  testimony  in  this 
case,  that  of  those  who  have  consumed  it  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  that  it  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  drug  habit  to 
them.  I  have  heard  that  denied.  Several  j-ears  ago  we  ex¬ 
amined  a  preparation  of  coca-cola  for  cocaine,  but  we  couldn’t 
find  it,  but  testimony  has  been  brought  out  in  that  case  and  I 
have  talked  to  people  who  told  some  interesting  as  well  as 
startling  instances  of  people  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  drink, 
and  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  discuss  its  preparation.  I  w'ould 
like  to  ask  the  commissioners  if  they  have  found  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  be  evidence  in  court  where  people  have 
become  addicted  to  this  drink.  I  have  understood  that  the 
people  actually  stand  in  line  in  the  South  waiting  for  the  drug 
stores  to  open,  and  waiting  to  get  their  eye-opener,  as  they 
call  it.  Now,  if  this  is  a  fact,  there  ought  to  be  a  law  for¬ 
bidding  the  manufacturers  of  coca-cola  from  adding  a  harmful 
drug.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  such  things  existing 
in  Kansas,  but  people  complaining  say  they  know  of  young 
boys  and  girls  using  this  drink  to  excess. 

Ivir.  Bailey  of  Oregon:  Several  ladies  made  complaint  to 
my  office  that  some  of  the  young  people  were  becoming  habit¬ 
ual  and  excessive  users  of  coca-cola,  and  I  turned  over  some 
samples  to  my  chemist  and  after  a  considerable  length  of  time 
he  reported  that  he  couldn’t  find  anything  of  the  kind,  cocaine, 
in  it.  Certainly  they  used  coca-cola,  and  I  don't  know  what 
the  reason  was,  but  they  used  that  drink  all  the  time. 

Mr.  DeBarr  of  Oklahoma:  Under  distinctive  names,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  been  working  considerably  with  this  question 
of  soda  fountain  drinks,  and  I  have  examined  several  coca- 
cola  extracts  and  have  never  found  any  cocaine  in  them. 
There  are  so  many  substitutes  of  coca-cola  which  are  selling 
over  the  market.  There  are  ninety-three  or  ninety-four  of 
these  substitutes,  as  far  as  I  am  able  tO'  determine.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  seventy-two  substitutes  of  the  same, 
and  there  are  some  that  have  come  in  since  then,  and  there 
were  only  three  of  these  that  did  not  contain,  at  least  in 
traces,  cocaine.  I  have  a  method  of  investigating  them,  but 
the  distinctive  names  are  all  deceptive.  For  instance,  the 
substitute,  cafifa-cola.  So  many  distinctive  names  do  not  mean 
anything  at  all.  These  are  all  habit  forming  drugs,  and  these 
names  mean  nothing,  and  show  nothing  what  the  contents  are. 
I  am  willing  to  state  this,  that  cocaine  is  habit  forming,  and 
can  say  that  I  know  of  people  using  caffeine  drinks,  and  it 
made  no  difference  when  it  was  that  they  took  a  drink,  but 
that  they  always  took  such  a  drink,  and  I  know  many  took 
regularly  a  double  glass  of  caffeine,  in  the  morning,  noon  and 
in  the  evening. 

Dr.  Ross  of  Alabama :  I  have  had  no  experience  myself  in 
regard  to  this,  but  when  coca-cola  was  first  made,  it  Avas  ex¬ 
amined  by  our  department,  and  our  pharmacist  Avas  unable  to 
find  any  cocaine  in  it.  He  found  a  small  amount  of  caffeine, 
about  equal  to  what  would  be  found  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  I 
might  also  say  that  I  have  never  seen  crowds  standing  in  line 
waiting  for  the  drug  stores  to  open,  that  they  might  get  their 
drink,  and  the  drug  stores  and  soda  fountains  can  very  nicely 
take  care  of  the  traffic  Avithout  any  necessary  croAvding  or 
getting  in  line  earlier  in  the  day. 
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Prosecution  on  Bacteria  Charge  Near  its  End 

{Paper  Read  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Pease  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association.) 


A'hen,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  certain  wise  Init  practical 
sanitarians  of  England  adopted  a  rule  that  filthy,  putrid  or 
decomposed  foods  should  be  condemned  when  found  on  the 
market,  they  little  thought  that  years  later  those  terms  would 
he  copied  bodily  into  American  statutes,  and  that  American 
officials  would  be  hunting  with  microscope,  test  tube  and 
retort  for  minute  e\ddences  of  such  filth,  putridity  or  decom¬ 
position  in  foods,  d'hey  knew  well  what  they  meant  by  filthi¬ 
ness,  putridity  and  decomposition,  and  so  did  those  who  for 
the  long  years  since  that  time  have  had  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  rule.  If  there  were  no  obvious  evidences  of  filth, 
putrescence  or  decomposition,  the  law  or  regulation  did  not 
apply,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  so  apply  it.  While  progress 
is  commendahle.  and  while  the  modern  sanitarian  will  admit 
that  many  of  the  old  plagues,  scourges  and  epidemics  have 
been  seen  for  the  last  time  in  the  civilized  world,  and  while 
he  will  very  properly  assert  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
elimination  of  even  the  remaining  cases  of  infectious  diseases, 
still  this  should  not  give  authorities  a  free  license  to  make 
new  interpretations  to  old  laws  and  regulations.  The  proper 
procedure  would  naturally  he  to  have  a  thorough  study  of  the 
present  needs  and  then  amend  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
conformity  to  those  needs. 

'I'he  terms  “filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed,’’  as  applied  to 
foods,  were  recommended  for  use  in  a  uniform  state  pure 
food  law  by  the  old  National  Hoard  of  Health  which  existed 
for  three  years  prior  to  1881. 

The  recommendations  of  this  board  were  adopted  in  large 
part  and  enacted  into  law  by  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  others,  and  were  reincorporated 
in  the  Federal  pure  food  law  in  1906. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  latter  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  his 
staff,  attempts  have  been  made  by  them  to  read  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  "filth,  putridity  and  decomposi¬ 
tion”  such  fine  distinctions  as  are  only  possible  by  making 
microscopic,  bacteriological  and  chemical  examinations  of 
food.  During  the  last  few  years  several  hundred  lots  of 
foodstuffs  have  been  seized,  and  approximately  one  hundred 
of  these  shipments  of  foods  have  been  condemned  and  brought 
to  trial  on  this  new  method  of  interpretation  of  these  terms. 

In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  the  owners  of  the  goods 
have  failed  to  appear  to  support  the  cpiality  of  their  goods, 
and  have  paid  small  fines  and  the  goods  have  been  destroyed ; 
in  other  cases  the  government's  claims  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  contested  and  the  goods  have  been  condemned.  In  such 
cases  trial  has  usually  been  by  jury,  and  the  cases  have  not 
been  well  presented  by  the  owners  of  the  goods. 

More  recently  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  Wiley,  had  led  the  government  to  reach  out  to 
still  more  strict  construction  of  Clause  6  of  the  pure  food 
law  of  1906,  which  reads  as  follows :  “An  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated" — in  the  case  of  food — “6,  if  it  shall 
consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed 
a.nimal  or  vegetable  substance,”  etc.  They  have  in  some  cases 
condemned  foods  in  which  there  exist  evidences  that  the 
foods,  or  some  ingredient  of  them,  have  some  time  in  the 
past  contained  large  numbers  of  entirely  harmless  bacteria, 
even  ordinary  molds,  although  at  the  time  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  foods  in  question  these  germs  were  dead,  as  the 
ingredients  of  the  food  had  been  sterilized  by  heat  during 
the  pr.cparation  of  the  food  itself. 

It  may  he  of  interest  to  the  manufacturers  of  confectionery 
to  learn  some  of  the  details  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
brought  by  the  government  on  the  basis  of  filth,  putridity  or 
decomposition,  against  food  materials  which  are  at  times 
used  in  the  making  of  candy.  One  of  the  first  of  such  articles 
to  he  seized  by  the  government  agents  on  the  basis  of  filth 
and  decomposition  were  Smyrna  figs. 

During  the  fall  of  1999  practically  all  the  fall  importation 
of  Smyrna  figs  were  seized  on  the  ground  of  the  presence  in 
the  goods  of  excessive  numbers  of  worms  and  of  worm  dust, 
or  worm  excreta,  as  they  described  it.  To  obtain  th.e  release 
of  these  goods  it  was  not  enough  to  show  that  worms  had 
always  been  present  in  all  the  importations  of  such  figs,  and 
that  the  numbers  present  in  such  figs  that  year  were  far  less 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  that  enormous  number 
of  worms  had  never  been  considered  as  anything  of  sanitarv 
consequence  in  past  years.  It  was  not  even  sufficient  evidence 


to  obtain  release  to  show  that  the  worms  had  always  been 
considered  and  were  ■  entirely  harmless  and  that  the  worm 
dust  was  practically  sterile,  and  further,  that  the  figs  them¬ 
selves  did  not  show  the  presence  of  any  bacteria  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  goods  handled  by  human  beings  in 
an  uncleanly  manner. 

Not  even  the  positive  assertion  that  the  figs  would  not  be 
used  as  food  until  they  had  been  processed  by  heat  and 
would  he  either  rendered  sterile  or  approximately  so,  had  any 
effect  upon  the  authorities  at  Washington.  Relief  to  any 
degree  whatever  was  not  obtained  until  it  was  shown  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  presence  of  the  worms 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  small  moth  laid  its  eggs  in  the 
opening  or  eye  of  the  fig  while  the  fig  was  either  still  on 
the  tree  or  almost  immediately  after  it  fell  from  the  tree,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  Turkish  civilization 
would  result  in  any  change  in  the  situation. 

About  one  year  later  the  last  of  the  seized  figs  were 
released,  but  the  question  of  harmless  worms  and  worm  dust 
in  figs  may  or  may  not  be  as  dead  as  the  worms  themselves. 
Dr.  Wiley  has  powers  of  resurrection  of  the  apparently  dead 
almost  unequaled  in  official  American  life.  Even  the  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  presence  of  copper  in  canned  peas,  or  the 
question  of  what  is  whiskey,  may  be  brought  to  life  by  him 
at  any  moment,  such  are  his  wonderful  powers  of  resuscitation. 
The  next  foods,  in  which  you  may  be  interested,  to  be  placed 
under  suspicion  were  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  Here  again  the 
terms  “filth,  putridity  and  decomposition”  were  made  to  serve 
as  descriptions  of  the  results  of  bacteriological  and  chemical 
tests,  although  no  obvious  filth  or  decomposition  was  to  be 
detected  in  these  products,  nor  was  it  shown  that  the  filthy, 
putrid  or  decomposed  eggs  were  used  in  the.  preparation  of 
these  products. 

When  the  first  contested  case  came  to  trial,  even  these 
specifications  were  not  adhered  to.  The  government’s  experts 
did  not  attempt  to  prove  even  the  presence  of  decomposition 
from  the  scientific  standpoint,  and  very  little  was  said  about 
filth,  hut  a  great  deal  was  said  about  dangerous  germs  and 
they  cited  the  so-called  gas-producing  germs,  especially  the 
colon  bacillus,  sometimes  termed  bacillus  coli  or  B.  coli. 
Now  let  us  see  about  this  supposedly  terribly  dangerous  germ. 

First  of  all  w'e  should  note  that  every  normal  human  being 
carries  around  with  him  in  his  intestinal  canal  countless 
billions  of  these  same  colon  bacilli,  and  as  they  accumulate 
they  are  passed  out  along  with  the  waste  products  of  his 
food.  However,  like  the  poor,  they  are  always  with  him,  and 
the  addition  to  this  extensive  germ  civilization  in  his  internal 
workings  of  a  few  hundred  billions  would  be  a  matter  of 
entirely  no  consequence.  .However,  even  the  layman .  knows 
that  the  human  being  cannot  always  injure  his  skin  without 
getting  something  into  the  wound  which  may  cause  him 
trouble,  and  may  realize  that  if  a  man  had  ulcers  in  his 
bowels  something  might  .get  into  these  wounds  which  would 
cause  him  trouble.  Now  if  wounds  or  ulcers  are  present  in 
the  interior  lining  of  the  bowels,  the  colon  bacillus  under 
some  special  conditions  may  get  into  such  wounds  and  cause 
some  slight  illness. 

Now  at  this  first  trial  on  eggs  we  were  astounded  to  find 
the  Government's  experts  trying  to  show  these  terrible  disease- 
producing  powers  of  the  colon  bacillus.  In  fact,  they  could 
talk  about  little  else,  and  certain  prominent  medical  men 
whose  knowledge  regarding  such  cases  of  illness  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  greater  than  their  knowledge  of  the  real  sanitary 
significance  of  such  slight  disturbances,  gave  vivid  pictures  of 
some  of  these  really  rare  infections,  and  the  jury  naturally 
thought  that  a  mere  taste  of  these  eggs  would  be  very  likely 
to  cause  instant  death,  whereas  they  could  undoubtedly  have 
eaten  the  whole  lot  in  a  raw  state  and  merely  satisfied  their 
hunger.  Certain  young,  overenthusiastic  bacteriologists  even 
went  so  far  as  to  try  to  show  the  presence  of  decomposition 
by  forcibly  injecting  considerable  amounts  of  this  egg  ma¬ 
terial  dissolved  in  water  into  .guinea  pigs,  and  when  the  pigs 
died,  and  they  found  these  same  colon  bacilli  in  the  tissues 
of  the  pig's  bodies,  they  again  .shouted  loudly  about  these 
dangerous  germs. 

In  another  egg  case  other  experts  tried  to  imitate  this  first 
group,  and  they  injected  into  the  guinea  pigs  an  amount  of 
egg  and  water  equivalent  to  injecting  a  man  under  the  skin 
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with  a  quart  of  the  mixture.  I  heir  success  iu  this  case 
spurred  the  Washington  officials  to  renewed  efforts  and  egg 
cases  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and  the  same  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  was  put  forth.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  eggs"  in 
some  of  these  cases  may  have  shown  entirely  noticeable  evi¬ 
dences  of  decomposition,  hut  if  tliey  did.  l)ut  little  stress  was 
placed  upon  this  fact  by  the  Government's  experts. 

It  should  he  stated  here  that  the  judges  in  practically  every 
one  of  these  cases  in  charging  the  jury  stated  that  the  terms 
“filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed”  had  reference  to  such 
changes  as  would  show  evidences  to  the  senses  of  the  average 
individual,  hut  the  juries  evidently  could  not  rid  their  minds 
of  these  supposedly  terribly  dangerous  hut  really  harmless 
colon  bacilli.  The  writer  was  not  engaged  in  any  of  these 
cases  until  the  now  celel)rated  Keith  case  was  tried,  in  March 
of  this  year,  and  the  Layton  case,  iu  Montreal,  immediately 
preceding.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  a  jury  trial  de¬ 
manded  by  either  side. 

In  outlining  the  defense  in  the  Layton  case  the  evriter  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  important  point  to  bring  out  was  the  real 
significance  of  these  colon  bacilli.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  it  was  shown  that  the  colon  bacilli  are 
always  present  in  the  manure  of  hens,  cows  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  that  the  water  I)acterioIogists  had  long 
since  found  it  necessary  to  know  whether  the  colon  bacilli 
which  may  he  found  in  samples  of  water  were  from  human 
beings  or  from  animals.  The  real  significance  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  being  that  some  human  beings  harbor  typhoid  germs  in 
their  fecal  discharges,  and  wdiere  human  colon  bacilli  are  to 
he  found  there,  it  is  possible  at  times  for  the  typhoid  bacillus 
to  be  present.  But  where  the  animal  colon  bacilli  are  alone 
present,  then  there  is  no  possibility  of  typhoid  germs  being 
their  associates.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  colon  bacilli  in  eggs, 
even  to  any  numbers  under  a  hundred  million  or  more  per 
cubic  centimeter  (about  fifteen  drops),  are  of  no  sanitary  or 
hygienic  importance  and  should  have  no  part  in  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  eggs  or  egg  products. 

Althoiygh  the  Government's  experts  pursued  the  same  line 
of  testimony  as  heretofore,  and  even  went  further,  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  facts  as  I  have  outlined  them,  together  with 
the  actual  demonstrations  of  the  freedom  of  the  eggs  in 
question  from  obvious  evidences  of  filth  and  decomposition, 
brought  forth  the  sweepingly  favorable  decisions  for  the  eggs 
from  the  judges  in  both  of  these  cases,  and  Dr.  Wiley  and 
bis  staff  will  ha.ve  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  resuscitating 
before  they  can  hope  to  win  cases  by  trying  to  have  the 
presence  of  moderate  numbers  of  bacteria  and  of  colon  bacilli 
masquerade  as  legal  evidences  of  filth,  putridity  or  decomposi¬ 
tion — especially  for  the  latter. 

The  truth  is  that  the  pure  food  law  has  no  provision  in  it 
which  will  cover  even  the  presence  of  disease  germs  in  foods, 
and  yet,  while  every  bacteriologist  of  prominence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  support  the  government  in  condemning  foods  con¬ 
taining  such  bacteria  even  without  any  special  statutory 
provisions  for  so  doing,  there  will  be  no  strong  support  given 
to  them  when  they  bring  cases  which  have  no  sanitary  or 
hygienic  significance. 

Another  food  product  which  has  been  seized  and  which  is 
used  by  confectioners  is  gelatine.  No  cases  have  actually 
come  to  trial  as  yet.  However,  the  charges  against  the  goods 
were  similar  to  those  made  against  the  eggs,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  released  nearly  all  of  the  seized  goods  since  the 
decision  in  the  Keith  e.gg  case  was  rendered,  and  it  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  the  government  will  not  attempt  to  apply  tlie 
standards  they  had  previously  used  until  the\'  ascertain  the 
views  and  obtain  strong  scientific  support  from  other  trained 
and  experienced  laboratory  workers  and  hygienists. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  cases,  seizures  of  ice  cream  have  been  made  on  similar 
charges  of  filthiness,  putridity  and  decomposition,  and  in  the 
trial  of  these  the  whole  question  of  the  significance  of  bacteria 
in  milk  and  cream  will  doubtless  come  up  for  discussion.  It 
is  too  early  to  state  what  the  line  of  testimony  offered  by  the 
government  will  be.  However,  while  manj'  boards  of  health 
and  official  authorities  have  talked  much  about  bacterial  stand¬ 
ards  in  milk,  there  has  been  but  little  done  in  the  way  of 
condemnation  of  milk  upon  such  standards.  This  is  again 
largely  for  the  reason  that  sanitarians  as  a  whole,  while  they 
recognize  the  great  value  of  bacteriological  tests  as  an  aid 
to  the  proper  diagnosis  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  milk 
supply,  arc  far  from  considering  the  results  of  such  work  as 
always  a  reliable  guide  to  a  proper  decision,  nor  are  they 
willing  to  consider  them  alone  in  passing  judgment  upon  given 
lots  of  milk  and  cream. 

d'he  Government  of  the  Lhiited  States  has  reached  in  the 


food  problem  a  sta.ge  m  its  effort  towards  government  regula¬ 
tions  where  it  is  face  to  face  not  with  questions  of  policy, 
but  with  questions  of  biological  science,  and  it  cannot  hope  to 
win  so  long  as  the  police  pow'crs  of  the  states  remain  intact, 
for  local  inspection  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  informa¬ 
tion  most  needed  for  bringing  to  successful  trial  cases  against 
violators  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  laws,  rules  and  regulations. 
Congress  can  pass  model  food  laws,  and  states  and  munici¬ 
palities  may  copy  them  and  then  enforce  them,  but  the  adminis¬ 
trative  branch  of  the  government  cannot  hope  to  continue 
lon^  as  a  successful  prosecutor  of  violators  of  food  laws  out¬ 
side  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  because 
they  cannot  control  the  source  of  the  important  violations. 
They  can  inspect  before  and  during  interstate  shipment,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  meat,  but  there  their  duty  ends. 

But  to  return  to  the  matters  which  may  be  of  more  direct 
interest  to  you  as  manufacturers  of  confectionery.  While 
some  of  the  food  materials  used  by  j-ou  in  your  processes  of 
production  have  been  condemned  as  filthy,  putrid  or  decom¬ 
posed,  the  attacks  upon  your  goods  have  been  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  Raw  figs  have  been  condemned,  but  figs  in  the  form  of 
confectionery  pastes  and  candy  have  not.  Gelatine  has  been 
condemned,  but  marshmallows  have  not.  'I'hat  is  not  on 
account  of  excessive  bacteria.  Egg  and  cream  products  have 
been  seized,  but  the  confectionery  in  which  they  are  used  has 
not. 

The  reason  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  bacteria  are  not  there 
in  a  living  state  in  the  confectionery,  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  the  government  experts  to  find  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
germs  which  had  been  in  these  ingredients  in  a  live  state. 
But  don't  think  they  wouldn't  like  to  find  even  the  dead 
bodies,  nor  that  they  would  have  hesitated  until  recently  to 
bring  seizures  against  the  most  delicious  confections  because 
of  the  presence  of  such  dead  germ  bodies  if  they  could  have 
found  them,  for  they  have  not  hesitated  to  condemn  tomato 
and  other  semi-solid  pastes  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  in 
them  of  dead  bacteria  or  molds.  Now,  tomato  peelings  which 
have  been  removed  from  mildewed  tomatoes  on  the  vines,  or 
which  have  grown  somewhat  moldy  after  the  removal  of  the 
center  of  the  tomato  for  other  purposes,  may  make  a  very  low 
grade  of  tomato  ketchup  or  paste,  but  in  the  absence  of  un- 
heaithfulness  may  they  not  serve  almost  as  useful  a  purpose 
as  the  higher  grades  ? 

In  connection  with  the  so-called  candy  poisoning,  it  can  be 
said  that  even  the  majority  of  the  average  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  yet  much  to  learn  about  so-called 
food  poisonings  in  general.  Since  the  world  began  and  Adam 
ate  one  too  many  apples  and  tried  to  lay  the  blame  on  some¬ 
thing  else,  human  beings  have  at  times  eaten  more  than  they 
could  successfully  digest  and  have  suffered  from  indigestion, 
which,  when  it  occurs  in  the  stomach,  shows  signs  which  are 
all  too  evident,  but  which,  when  it  takes  place  lower  down  in 
the  digestive  canal  in  the  bowels,  leads  to  the  production  and 
absorption  into  other  tissues  of  the  body  of  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds,  and  the  creation  of  which  should  properly  be  called 
“auto  intoxication.”  but  which  the  physicians  of  the  present 
day,  out  of  deference  to  their  patients,  speak  of  as  ptomaine 
poisoning,  and  thereby,  by  inference,  shift  the  blame  from 
the  gourmandizing  patient  to  the  food  he  has  eaten. 

It  has  ever  been  thus  with  children  and  candy.  Every 
child  has  his  candy  limit,  as  he  has  his  milk,  meat,  vegetable 
or  any  other  food  limit.  However,  when  he  goes  beyond 
those  limits  and  becomes  ill  he  doesn't  have  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing  in  its  real  sense.  He  has  indigestion,  and  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  undigested  materials  by  either  the  upward  or 
downward  routes  will  relieve  the  situation. 

However,  there  are  cases  of  genuine  ptomaine  poisoning 
when  the  meat  foods  especially,  or  that  group  of  food  ma¬ 
terials  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  are  called  the  proteid 
foods,  are  allowed  to  undergo  decomposition  under  some 
special  conditions.  When  certain  types  of  bacteria  are  present 
in  those  foods  they  produce  toxic  or  poisonous  sul)stances,  as 
they  grow  in  these  foods,  and  when  the  latter  are  eaten  we 
may  have  illness  which  can  be  grouped  into  two  general 
classes : 

First — Those  in  which  these  special  germs  go  on  growing 
in  the  human  body,  which,  with  the  action  of  the  poisons 
l)reviously  produced,  developed  cases  of  the  cholera  morbus 
type,  and 

Second— We  have  cases  where  the  germs  are  inactive  or 
may  even  be  dead,  and  yet  the  toxics,  or  poisons,  they  have 
produced  are  absorbed  into  the  human  system  and  cause  sick¬ 
ness  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms  predominate.  These 
latter  vary  from  slight  nervousness  and  skin  disturbances,  like 
bives,  which  may  come  on  after  forty-eight  hours,  to  cases  of 
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the  most  profound  unconsciousness  and  shock,  with  even 
death. 

While  I  have  not  made  any  search  of  the  literature  with 
the  special  object  in  view  of  ascertaining  whether  such  cases — 
that  is,  the  real  ptomaine  poisonings — have  ever  occurred 
after  eating  candy,  I  have  never  seen  records,  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  trustworthy,  of  such  cases.  Moreover,  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  any  confection  made  up  almost  wholly  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  would  be  capable  of  decomposing  in  a  manner  which 
would  lead  to  the  production  of  ptomaines.  These  poisonous 
materials  are  derived  almost  exclusively,  if  not  entirel/  so, 
from  the  decomposition  of  proteid  materials.  Thus  the  class 
of  supposed  food  poisoning  very  frequently  attributed  to  the 
eating  of  candy  could  not  have  been  due  to  any  such  cause. 


A  NEW  TEST  FOR  VINEGAR. 

A  new  test  to  determine  the  adulteration  of  apple  cider 
vinegar  has  the  judicial  approval  of  Judge  Willard  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota. 
The  case  in  which  this  decision  was  made  concerns  the 
seizure  of  one  hundred  barrels  of  vinegar  by  the  United 
States  authorities  in  Minnesota  on  suspicion  of  l)eing  adul¬ 
terated.  The  branding  indicated  that  the  barrels  contained 
pure  apple  cider  vinegar,  but  upon  tests  for  glycerin  content 
the  product  was  determined  to  have  been  sophisticated  with 
a  large  proportion  of  distilled  vinegar.  The  decree  of  the 
court  is  in  language  that  would  make  a  valuable  scientihc 
document,  and  clearly  shows  how  the  adulteration  was  ac¬ 
complished.  It  is  in  part  as  follows ; 

bPINION  OF  JUDGE  WILLARD. 

Bulletin  No.  (i5  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  entitled  “Provisional  Methods  for  the  Analysis 
of  Foods,  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  November  14-10,  1901,”  contains  a  statement  by 
William  Frear  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  source  of 
a  vinegar,  and  gives  some  tests  by  which  the  genuineness  of 
cider  vinegar  can  be  known.  Circular  No.  19  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  issued  on  June  2().  1900,  establishes 
a  standard  for  vinegar.  The  evidence  of  the  claimant  in  the 
case  as  \vell  as  that  of  the  government  establishes  the  fact 
that  a  compound  one-half  of  which  is  pure  cider  vinegar, 
and  the  other  half  something  else,  will  answer  the  tests  men¬ 
tioned  in  Bulletin  No.  05  and  meet  the  requirements  of  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  19.  Such  an  adulterated  article  which  would  not  be 
pure  cider  vinegar  would  nevertheless  have  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  such  if  these  tests  and  standards  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  applied.  The  tests  and  standards  contained  in  other 
literature  upon  the  subject  published  prior  to  1900  are  sub¬ 
stantially  those  stated  in  the  bulletin  and  in  the  circular.  The 
testimony  of  the  claimant's  experts  is  based  on  such  tests 
and  standards.  It  being  proved  that  these  are  worthless,  it 
follows  that  the  opinions  of  such  experts  based  on  such 
standards  to  the  effect  that  this  article  is  pure  cider  vinegar 
are  entitled  to  no  great  weight. 

Is  there  any  evidence  in  the  case  which  shows  some  other 
test  by  reference  to  which  the  genuineness  of  this  vinegar 
can  be  determined?  The  government  is  not  limited  to  the 
standards  mentioned  in  the  bulletin  and  circular  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  In  the  trial  of  litigated  cases  the  government  is 
not  even  limited  to  methods  of  analysis  which  may  be  adopt¬ 
ed  under  regulation  No.  4.  The  question  in  this  case  being 
whether  or  not  the  article  ’’s  pure  cider  vinegar,  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  make  use  of  any  test  which  is  an  accurate  one  for 
deciding  that  question.  Whether  it  is  an  accurate  one  or  not 
must  be  decided  by  the  court  from  all  the  evidence  in  the 
case.  The  testimony  shows  that  practically  all  commercial 
vinegar  is  now  made  by  the  generator  process.  This  process, 
however,  is  of  recent  origin,  so  recent  that  there  is  no  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  literature  relating  to  cider 
vinegar  has  reference  to  other  forms  of  production. 

Does  the  evidence  disclose  any  accurate  test  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  pure  cider  vinegar  made  by  the  generator 
process?  It  is  claimed  by  the  government  that  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  Bender  and  Goodnow,  supplemented  by  that 
of  Doolittle,  does  show  such  a  test.  Without  discussing  this 
evidence  in  detail  it  may  be  said  that  Bender,  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  government,  operated  commercial  cider  vine¬ 
gar  factories  for  several  months  in  New  Jersey,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  York.  Fie  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  constituents  of  cider  vinegar.  He  made  analyses 
every  day  of  the  cider  stock  before  it  entered  the  generator, 
and  of  the  vinegar  which  came  from  the  generator.  Good- 
now',  as  an  employe  of  the  government,  was  at  generator  fac¬ 
tories  in  Michigan,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  the  same  as  that  of  Bender,  and  he  made  daily 
analyses  extending  over  months,  as  Bender  did.  The  result 
of  these  experiments  was,  so  far  as  glycerin  is  concerned,  as 


follows:  The  maximum  quantity  of  glycerin  found  by  Good¬ 
now'  in  any  sample  in  Michigan  was  .49,  the  minimum  .24 ;  in 
New'  York,  .31  and  .25.  Bender's  results  in  New'  Jersey  were 
maximum  .45  and  minimum  .32.  These  experiments,  ex¬ 
tended  through  several  months  in  hundreds  of  samples,  show 
no  sample  with  less  than  .24  or  more  than  .46  of  glycerin. 

Glycerin  is  not  mentioned  in  any  way,  either  in  the  bulletin- 
or  in  the  circular  above  referred  to.  The  government,  with 
these  experiments  as  a  basis,  claims  that  it  has  discovered  a 
new  test,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  established  by  the 
evidence.  This  contention  is  sustained.  That  glycerin  exists 
in  cider  stock  is  not  denied  by  the  claimant,  though  one  of 
its  experts  claims  that  it  was  practically  destroyed  in  the  gen¬ 
erator  process.  That  claim  is  not  in  any  way  substantiated 
by  the  evidence  nor  by  the  literature  relating  to  w'ine  vinegar. 
The  evidence  in  fact  show's  that  but  little  glycerin  is  lost  by 
passing  the  cider  through  the  generator  and  converting  it  into 
vinegar. 

The  claimant's  olijections  to  this  test  are  various.  It  says 
that  no  such  test  had  ever  been  heard  of  before,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  literature  upon  the  subject  of  cider 
vinegar  which  in  any  way  refers  to  such  a  test.  If  such  an 
objection  w'ere  to  prevail  it  w'ould  prevent  the  application  of 
any  new  test,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  its  accuracy  might 
be  established.  Objections  to  the  knowledge  which  Bender 
and  Goodnow  had  as  to  the  character  of  the  stock,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  made  their  experiments,  and  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  when  they  w-ere  made,  have  all  been  consid¬ 
ered,  but  they  are  not  deemed  sufficient  to  destroy  the  value 
of  such  experiments. 

The  evidence  having  established  the  glycerin  test  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  one  for  the  determination  of  the  purity  of  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  it  is  now  to  be  applied  to  the  vinegar  here  in  question. 
Samples  B,  C  and  D  were  taken  on  February  1,  1911.  The 
smallest  amount  of  glycerin  found  in  any  of  Bender's  or 
Goodnow's  experiments  being  .24,  these  samples  show  re¬ 
spectively  .13,  .11  and  .13.  Samples  E  and  F,  known  as  the 
composite  samples,  were  taken  May  15,  1911.  They  are  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  taken  from  six  barrels.  These 
samples  show  respectively  .14  and  .16  of  glycerin. 

The  claimant  objected  to  the  method  pursued  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  glycerin,  and  its  experts  characterized  that 
method  as  entirely  inaccurate.  Such  evidence  does  not  sub¬ 
stantially  w'eaken  that  of  the  government  chemists  vvho  testi¬ 
fied  to  its  accuracy.  Moreover,  the  fact  remains  that  using 
the  same  method  in  all  these  experiments,  they  always  found 
a  substance  which  they  call  glycerin.  Applying  precisely  the 
same  method  to  claimant's  product,  they  found  precisely  the 
same  substance,  but  in  only  one-half  of  the  minimum  quantity. 

Claimant  points  out  that  the  analyses  of  Bender  and  Good¬ 
now  were  made  as  the  vinegar  came  from  the  generator,  w'hile 
the  samples  in  this  case  were  analyzed  some  of  them  six 
weeks  after  the  vinegar  w'as  received  in  barrels  in  St.  Paul, 
some  ten  weeks  afterward  and  some  six  months  afterward; 
but  the  evidence  does  not  show'  that  these  lapses  of  time 
would  materially  affect  the  character  of  the  vinegar  stored  in 
closed  barrels.  The  claim  that  the  character  of  that  vinegar 
was  materially  changed  during  that  time  by  the  formation  of 
mother  in  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  No  serious  ob¬ 
jection  can  be  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  samples  w'ere 
taken.  Even  if  the  barrel  had  contained  solid  matter  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  if  it  had  been  shaken  so  as  to  mix  this  solid 
matter  with  the  whole  mass,  the  sample  then  draw'n  off  w'ould 
have  been  filtered  before  analysis,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that 
matter.  The  experts  of  the  government  basing  their  opinion 
upon  the  application  of  the  glycerin  test,  and  upon  other  facts 
which  appear  in  the  analyses,  particularly  the  high  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  ash  and  the  nonsugar  solids,  testify  that  the  claim¬ 
ant’s  product  is  not  pure  cider  vinegar,  but  is  a  compound  of 
about  one-half  cider  vinegar  and  the  other  half  distilled  vine¬ 
gar  or  diluted  acetic  acid,  with  the  addition  of  other  sub¬ 
stances,  the  identity  of  which  they  could  not  determine.  The 
opinion  of  the  claimant’s  experts  being  based,  as  has  been 
said,  upon  inadequate  standards  cannot  outweigh  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  government. 


DUTY  ON  CANE  SYRUP  NOT  CHANGED. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  informed  the  Collector  of 
Customs  of  the  Port  of  New'  York  that  it  is  not  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  change  the  classification  of  syrup.  The  appraiser 
advised  to  return  for  duty  as  syrup  of  cane  juice  under  para¬ 
graph  216  of  the  tariff  act,  certain  merchandise  commercially 
known  as  “fancy”  and  extra  fancy”  molasses  imported  from 
Barbados,  West  India,  which  is  now  assessed  with  duty  at  the 
rate  of  3  cents  per  gallon. 
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An  I  owa  Food  Law  Case  Involving  Sanitation 


"  1  omato  Conservio”  sounds  sort  of  foreign  and  imported, 
doesn  t  it?  Makes  yon  think  of  something'  piquant  and  de- 
hghtfnl  and  enticing,  something  with  a  three-color  label  show¬ 
ing  a  French  or  Italian  manufacturer’s  name  and  statements 
of  the  exceeding  merits  of  the  article  in  a  language  that  you 
can’t  read ;  perhaps  even  a  statement  that  no  chemicals  are 
used,  no  dreadful  benzoate  of  soda.  Well,  yon  guess  wrong 
except  that  this  article  is  free  from  benzoate.  “Tomato  Con¬ 
servio”  in  this  case  is  very  much  a  domestic  article,  put  up 
in  Towa  (past  tense  in  the  last  statement).  It  is  not  delightful 
or  enticing  but  dirty  and  repulsive ;  it  is  not  put  up  in  a  fancy 
package  with  beautiful  labels,  but  in  a  discarded  barrel  with¬ 
out  labels  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  it  really  and  truly  con¬ 
tains  no  benzoate  of  soda,  and  that  of  course  is  a  merit  that 
very  greatly  compensates  for  some  of  the  other  characteristics. 


Unsanitary  Plant  for  Making  Tomato  Paste  Found  by  Iowa 

Officials. 


Near  Council  Bluffs,  Towa.  in  a  spot  that  nature  made  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  upon,  a  half  dozen  sons  of  sunny  Italy  have 
established  a  food  manufactory  that  would  have  made  them 
some  money  if  the  cruel  hand  of  Commissioner  W.  B.  Barney, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  still  more  cruel  hands  of  Inspector 
Flynn  and  Chief  Chemist  Chittick,  had  not  ruthlessly  de¬ 
scended  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their  activities  and  haled 
them  into  court  for  violation  of  the  food  laws  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  state  of  Iowa.  'I'here  are  a  few.  Commissioner  Barney 
is  one  of  them,  who  believe  that  cleanliness  is  the  prime  requi¬ 
site  in  pure  food.  The  sunn}"  sons  aforesaid  had  no  such  idea 
nor  intention.  Hence  their  unanimous  capture  by  tbe  cruel 
commissioner. 

Conceive  a  ten-acre  field  of  tomatoes  ripening  in  the  sun, 
si.x  husky  workmen  bringing  the  fruit  to  sieves  set  over  a 
convenient  wooden  trough.  The  tomatoes  were  worked 
through  the  sieves  by  the  muscular  hands  of  the  workmen, 
then  dipped  from  the  trough  into  an  iron  kettle  of  generous 
dimensions  set  over  a  crudely  built  firebox,  the  whole  being 
open  to  the  sun,  and  dust,  and  flies  and  filth,  none  of  the 
utensils  showing  any  evidence  that  they  had  ever  been  washed 
or  that  they  had  ever  been  clean  in  the  first  place.  After  the 
tomatoes  had  been  cooked  down  to  a  paste,  the  dirty  bucket 
was  again  useful  for  carrying  the  paste  to  certain  plank 
tables  where  it  was  spread  out,  again  with  the  naked  hands, 
and  after  a  day  or  so  of  drying  the  product  was  stored  in 
dirty  barrels,  in  a  still  dirtier  shack,  later  to  be  shipped  to 
hotels  and  restaurants  for  use  in  making  tomato  soup,  “cream 
of  tomato,”  as  the  bill  of  fare  sometimes  reads.  _  The  public 
road  and  the  railroad  are  within  a  few  rods  of  this  delectable 
food  factory  and  every  passing  vehicle  or  train  raised  clouds 


of  dust,  a  generous  portion  of  which  settled  in  and  upon  the 
open  vats,  kettle  and  tables  and  their  respective  contents. 
Neither  in  the  rude  shack  that  served  as  a  dwelling  and  sleep¬ 
ing  room  for  the  men  and  storage  house  for  the  finished 
product  were  any  evidences  of  an  attempt  at  cleanliness,  either 
in  respect  to  the  product  itself  or  the  persons  or  clothes  of 
the  workmen.  Yet  if  this  product  had  come  to  the  chemist, 
in  a  handsome  package  under  a  fancy  label,  no  possible  con¬ 
ception  could  have  been  obtained  by  him  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  manufactured.  He  might  have  even  pro¬ 
nounced  it  pure  and  the  absence  of  chemicals  would  doubtless 
have  been  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  tbe  “purity”  of 
the  product. 

In  one  of  the  pictures  Chief  Chemist  J.  R.  Chittick  is  seen 
making  an  official  chemical  analysis,  that  is,  the  kind  of  an 
analysis  needed  in  dealing  with  certain  food  products.  He  is 
not  very  curiotis  whether  inferior  tomatoes  have  been  used. 
The  chemist  is  not  making  any  tests  for  saccharin  or  salycilic 
acid  or  alum  or  benzoate.  He's  finding  plenty  of  flies  and 
dust  and  dirt.  A  few  such  cases  coming  within  our  personal 
experience  would  make  most  of  us  ready  for  the  most  stringent 
kind  of  a  sanitary  law  that  could  be  written  covering  the 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  foods. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  typical  food  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise,  but  is  simply  an  outrageous  case  that  points  out  to 
what  depths  of  uncleanliness  the  making  of  foods  may  de¬ 
generate  under  our  present  system  of  food  laws  which  seek 
nearly  alwavs  only  to  control  the  foods  after  they  are  ready 
for  the  sale'  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  such  exceptional 
cases  point  out  the  need  for  some  sort  of  regulation  of  food 
manufactories.  Practice  far  short  of  what  was  in  this  case 
discovered  would  be  highly  objectionable  and  reprehensible, 
yet  almost  no  supervision  of  the  places  and  manners  where 
foods  are  put  up  is  attempted,  except  in  the  case  of  govern¬ 
ment  inspected  slaughter  houses.  It  may  be  that  this  instance 


Chemist  J.  R.  Chittick  Making  An  Examination  to  Determine 
the  Presence  of  Flies  and  Dirt. 


will  serve  the  good  purpose  of  awakening  some  of  the  Iowa 
legislators  who  are  in  such  a  somnolent  condition  when  sani¬ 
tary  legislation  is  suggested. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  outcome  of  the  good  work  done 
by  Commissioner  Barney,  Chemist  Chittick  and  Inspector 
Flynn  in  this  case  should  have  been  vitiated  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  merely  nominal  fine  of  $2b  and  costs  for  each  de¬ 
fendant  bv  the  court  before  which  the  cases  were  tried.  In 
view  of  the  flagrant  character  of  the  offense,  a  fine  of  $10U 
and  costs  would  have  been  lenient.  Food  officials  have  little 
to  hope  for  in  assistance  from  the  ccurts  when  such  trifling 
punishment  is  meted  out  for  such  grave  violations  of  the 
law. 
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From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Scientist 


THE  NORMAL  OCCURRENCE  OF  BORIC,  SALICY¬ 
LIC  AND  BENZOIC  ACIDS  IN  A  NUMBER 
OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

By  Theodore  William  Schaefer,  M.  D. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  relativities.  Our  views  are 
constantly  changing.  As  we  look  back  and  smile  at  the 
credulity  of  our  predecessors  or  wonder  at  their  skepticism 
and  even  intolerant  opposition  to  ^iews  which  are  now  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  established,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  human  nature  which  has  been  the  same  through¬ 
out  ages.  It  will  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  modify  many  of  our  stercoL’ped  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  the  question  of  food  preservatives.  Many  of  our  views  of 
the  i)urported  harmfidness  or  harmlessness  of  certain  preserva¬ 
tives  have  been  governed  by  the  tyranny  of  authority,  scien¬ 
tific  dogma  and  tradition.  Just  because  some  one  says  that 
benzoic,  salicylic  and  boric  acids  are  poisonous,  they  must  be 
so.  Very  few,  indeed,  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
to  question  the  positive  enunciations  of  others,  ex  cathedra, 
and  then  proceed  to  examine  matters  independently  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  do  their  own  thinking,  irrespective  of  the  dictum 
of  authorities. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enlighten  the  intelligent 
reader  in  regard  to  certain  facts  l)earing  on  the  normal  oc¬ 
currence  of  benzoic,  salicylic  and  boric  acids  in  many  food 
stuffs,  which  have  not  received  general  public  attention,  but 
have  been  known  for  some  time  to  German  agricultural 
chemists.  The  importance  of  this  fact  has  not  been,  appar¬ 
ently  realized  and  appreciated  ;  it  is  possible  that  it  has  been 
ignored  in  certain  quarters.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  that 
so  long  ago  as  1877  M.  Rip])eff  first  drew  attention  to  the 
important  fact  that  boric  acid  is  found  normally  in  wine. 
Subsequently,  in  1890,  it  was  announced  by  Ed  Hotter"  in  a 
German  periodical  de\-oted  to  agricultural  chemistry  that  boric 
acid  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent  in  many  plants,  especially 
in  fruits  and  berries.  Continuing  his  researches,  Ed.  Hotter 
found  boric  acid  almost  invariably  present  as  a  constituent  in 
the  ashes  of  figs,  apples,  pears,  etc.  E.  O.  v.  Lipmamff  dis¬ 
covered  the  presence  of  boric  acid  in  oranges,  proving  its 
existence  also  in  orange  peelings  as  well  as  in  the  juice.  A. 
Hebebrand*  found  in  one  litre  of  the  juice  of  the  gooseberry 
19  milligrammes  of  the  acid.  He  detected  4  milligrammes  of 
the  acid  in  one  litre  of  orange  juice  and  9  milligrammes  in 
one  litre  of  lemon  juice.  Further.  Iwric  acid  has  been  found 
as  a  regular,  normal  constituent  in  the  wine  of  all  comttries 
by  M.  Ripper,  Soltsien”,  G.  Raumert"  and  others.  F.  Schaffer', 
when  examining  .'11  different  samples  of  wine,  found  0.008 
to  O.O.jO  grammes  of  boric  acid  in  one  litre  of  wine.  He 
believes  that  the  addition  of  one  gramme  of  horic  acid  to 
one  litre  of  wine  will  keep  it  in  a  fresh  condition.  Boric 
acid  was  first  discovered  in  the  F'ucns  vesiculosus  and  the 
Hostera  marina,  and  then  subsequently  in  the  ashes  of  the 
wine  and  grapes  by  Ed.  Hotter. 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  apparent  that  boric  acid  was 
known  to  occur  in  plants  over  a  decade  ago  by  German  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists,  and  recently  Henry  Jay,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  May,  lOOti,  drew  attention  again  to  the 
comparatively  unlimited  (listribution  of  boric  acid  in  nature. 
]-ollowing  the  way  of  fierman  researches  he  repeats  the 
observations  that  the  ash  of  wine  contains  4.7  to  1(1. ,5  grammes 
of  boric  acid  per  kilo,  the  a\'erage  being  8  to  10  grammes, 
the  quantity  in  the  ash  of  the  vine  leaves  being  only  about 
0.7  grammes  per  kilo.  4'he  ash  of  the  fruits,  whether  of  the 
fiesh  or  stone,  is  rich  in  boric  acid,  the  proportion  of  these 
substances  varying  between  l.-iO  and  0.40  grammes  per  kilo 
of  ash.  I  he  same  can  be  said  of  the  fucus,  i)lantain  leaves, 
wormwood  toj^s,  chrysanthemum  (lowers,  onions,  the  amount, 
varying  from  2.10  grammes  to  4.00  grammes  jier  kilo  of  ash. 
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Boric  acid  is  also  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  ash 
of  many  coals,  sea  salt  and  also  in  minute  quantities  in  the 
water  of  the  Seine  and  in  that  supplied  to  a  portion  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  PTance. 

In  E.  Merck's  Annual  Report  for  the  year  190(1,  attetition 
is  drawn  to  a  leading  article  published  in  the  London  Lancet, 
1900,  No.  4437,  p.  1004,  wherein  a  surprising  theory  is  ad¬ 
vanced  of  the  prevalence  of  appendicitis  being  attributed  to 
the  ingestion  of  boric  acid  which  is  said  to  be  in  extensive 
use  as  a  preservative  for  food.  Now,  the  appendicitis  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  Wiley  and  others  to  appear  in  connection  with  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances  due  to  boric  acid.  Dr.  PI.  W.  Wiley's 
views  regarding  the  harmful  properties  of  boric  acid  are  not 
endorsed  by  the  well  known  and  very  able  German  chemist 
O.  Liebreich.  (O.  Liebreich :  "Zur  Frage  der  Borwirkung. 
Pane  Kritik  des  Wiley'sehen  Berichtes  an  das  amerikanische 
Ackerbauministerium.”  Berlin,  1900.  See  tdso  L.  Spiegel, 
Chcinikcr-Zcitnng,  1900.  No.  .3,  p.  14.) 

In  the  Consular  Trade  Reports,  Washington.  D.  C..  Oct.  10, 

.  1910,  a  cablegram  from  Ambassador  Robert  Bacon  of  Paris 
contained  the  following:  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  boric  acid 
exists  normally  in  most  fruits  in  infinitesimal  quantities,  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  French  authorities  hereafter  to  sub¬ 
ject  California  dried  fruits  to  au  analysis  less  stringent  than 
the  former  one.  in  which  they  show  boric  acid  only  when 
present  from  other  than  natural  causes.” 

The  above  demonstrates  that  boric  acid  is  a  natural  pre¬ 
servative  and  that  it  is  Oot  detrimental  to  plant  life. 

The  frequently  observed  green-colored  flames  of  burning 
oils  of  plants  and  of  fats  have  been  attributed  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  boric  acid. 

Dr.  J.  Kdnig  in  his  masterly  German  work  on  food  analysis 
comes  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  boric  acid  (in  the  event 
of  not  being  excreted  by  the  emunctories)  must  self-evidently 
occur  in  the  organism  of  animals  that  subsist  upon  plants  as 
food  and  wbich  has  been  assimilated  from  the  soil  containing 
boric  acid. 

Salicylic  acid,  free  or  in  combination,  occurs  normally  in 
many  plants.  It  is  found  in  birchwood  as  oil  of  wintergreen, 
in  the  unripe  seeds  of  the  Heracleum  giganteum,  in  coca, 
etc.  It  occurs  in  the  willow,  in  the  oil  of  the  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens  and  free  in  the  flowers  of  the  Spiraea  ulmaria. 

In  strawberries  the  acid  occurs  apparently  regularly  and 
probably  in  the  form  of  an  ester.  L  Portes  and  A.  Desmou- 
lieres'*  found  in  one  kilo  about  one  milligramme  of  the  acid; 
K.  Windisch  detected  2.5  mg.  in  one  litre  of  the  juice.  R. 
Hefelmann“  proved  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  detecting  it  also  in  the  kernels  and  one  milligramme 
in  one  kilo  of  the  juice.  K.  Windisch’"  found  in  one  litre 
of  raspberry  juice  1.1  mg.  of  salicylic  acid.  4'he  acid  occurs 
as  a  natural  constituent,  according  to  various  investigators,  in 
small  quantities  in  grapes  and  in  wine. 

Benzoic  acid  is  normally  present  in  a  number  of  plants, 
being  the  chief  constituent  of  several  halsams.  It  is  present 
in  vanilla.  It  is  excreted  by  all  the  higher  plant-eating  ani¬ 
mals,  including  man,  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid,  by  the 
kidne3's.  4’he  painstaking  investigations  of  E.  Mach  and  K. 
Portelle”  have  conclusively'  demonstrated  its  normal  and  con¬ 
stant  presence  in  cranberries,  amounting  sometimes  to  as 
much  as  0.05  per  cent. 

One  who  has  a  medical  training  and  has  studied  physiolog¬ 
ical  chemistry'  knoyvs  that  benzoic  acid  is  practically  harmless 
in  reasonable  and  not  excessive  quantities.  Benzoic  acid, 
yvhen  introduced  into  the  animal  system,  is  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys  as  hippuric  acid,  yyhich  occurs  normally  in  man  and 
the  herbivorous  animals.  Aromatic  bodies,  of  yvbich  benzoic 
acid  is  a  derivative,  are  constantly  introduced  into  the  ani¬ 
mal  organism  by  means  of  vegetable  food  and  are  finally 
eliminated  as  hippuric  acid,  etc. 

Among  the  natural  preservatives  of  plants  are  the  organic 
or  fruit  acids,  such  as  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  succinic,  etc., 
including  many  aromatic  acids,  as  benzoic,  salicylic,  etc.,  that 
play  a  very  important  role.  Formic  acid  acts  as  a  preserva-- 

8.  Zpit.sclu-ift.  f.  tJntersuclumg.  d.  Nahruns.s.  u.  Geiuis.smit- 
tel.  1902,  5,  468. 

9.  Zeitsclirift  f.  Offentl.  Cliemie,  1897,  3,  171. 

10.  Zeitsehrift  f.  I’ntersuohung.  d.  Nahrung.s.  11.  Genus.srnit- 
tel,  1902,  5,  653  u.  1903,  6,  447. 

n.  Lundw.  Versuehs.-Stat.,  1890,  38,  69, 
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live  and  ])revcn(s  honey  from  fermenting.  A  further  citation 
of  examples  would  require  a  special  article  alone  on  this 
important  subject.  These  acids  occur  in  plants,  and  it  seems 
that  a  wise,  ordained  provision  of  nature  desires  their  pres¬ 
ence,  otherwise  they  would  not  he  there.  Indeed,  it  is  nature's 
intent  in  plant  life  to  devise  some  kind  of  a  vehicle  for  its 
own  preservation  and  perpetuation.  The  chemistry  of  food 
products  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Tt  is  a  new  science.  Our 
present  knowledge  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  food 
products  is  far  from  being  final.  iNlany  of  the  substances 
found  in  plants  are  of  the  most  diversified  nature.  Some  are 
isolated  with  difficulty  and  many  are  hardly  known  to  us  by 
their  names.  Not  all  of  the  constituents  of  food  products  are 
known.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  original  research. 

When  we  speak  of  sul)stances  that  are  said  to  be  injurious 
or  even  poisonous,  we  are  dealing  with  relativities.  Any  kind 
of  food  partaken  in  an  inordinate  or  excessive  quantity, 
is  injurious.  Indeed,  speaking  even  of  common  salt,  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  found  by  recent  experiments  to  exert  a  very 
injurious  action  upon  the  kidneys  when  ingested  in  excess 
with  food,  d'herefore,  the  excessive  use  of  salted  food  is 
reprehensible  and  should  be  forbidden.  When  it  is  contended 
by  certain  chemical  bureaucrats  that  boric,  salicylic  and  ben¬ 
zoic  acids  are  injurious  or  even  poisonous,  this  contention  is 
only  relativeR-  so. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  benzoic,  salicylic  and 
boric  acids  occur  widely  disseminated  in  plants  and  that  they 
are  not  detrimental  to  plant  life. 

In  presenting  the  above  facts  the  writer  does  so  without 
any  commentary  and  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions.  He  is  only  interested  in  the  antics  and  theatro- 
political  performances  of  certain  bureaucrats  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  in  but  a  general  way. 


TIN  SALTS  CONTENT  OF  CANNED  GOODS. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  preliminary  report  on  the  tin  salts  in  canned 
foods  of  low  acid  content,  with  special  reference  to  canned 
shrimp.  The  report  says  in  substance: 

“It  is  customary  to  attribute  the  presence  of  tin  salts  in 
canned  foods  to  the  action  of  the  acids  of  those  foods  on  the 
tin  of  the  container.  We  usually  think  of  the  action  of  a  food 
upon  the  tin  as  proportional  to  the  acidity  of  the  food. 

“The  acidity  of  many  products  ordinarily  preserved  in  cans 
is  so  high  and  their  effect  on  the  tin  lining  of  the  container 
so  marked  as  to  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  amount  of 
tin  salts  they  contain,  and  until  rccenth'  the  high  tin  content 
of  certain  vegetables  and  other  products  of  low  acidity  was 
overlooked  or  regarded  as  accidental.  1  he  interest  lately 
awakened  in  the  subject  of  tin  salts  has  led  to  a  more  carefid 
study  of  the  (|uestion  than  has  been  given  it  before  and  it  is 
now’ recognized  that  several  articles  such  as  certain  varieties  of 
fish,  beets,  lima  beans,  asparagus,  and  pumpkin,  though  being 
almost  without  acidity,  have  a  marked  solvent  action  upon  the 
tin  lining  of  the  container  in  which  they  are  preserved.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  how'ever.  no  e.xplauation  of  this  fact  has 
been  offered." 

The  relation  of  the  acid  to  the  tin  content  of  a  series  of 
canned  foods,  examined  about  six  months  after  they  wwre 
packed,  was  tabidated. 

“In  some  of  the  vegetables  considered  the  ratio  of  tin  to 
acid  is  a  little  higher  than  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  fruits 
showm.  Tt  is  distinctly  higher  in  all  cases,  however,  e.specially 
if  the  pears,  which  are  somewhat  anomalous  in  one  other  re¬ 
spect,  are  excluded.  ^Moreover,  in  the  fish  and  in  a  nuinber 
of  the  vegetables  the  ratio  of  tin  to  acid  is  strikingly  higher 
than  in  the  fruit.  In  a  general  w^ay  the  ratio  of  tin  to  acid 
in  the  fruits  appears  to  depend  on  the  variety  of  the  acid  the 
fruit  contains,  the  solvent  action  of  citric  acid,  to  which  the 
acidity  of  raspberries  and  tomatoes  is  due,  beiug  less  than  that 
of  malic  acid.  Pears  appear  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
however,  since,  notwithstandin.g  the  fact  that  their  character¬ 
istic  acid  is  malic,  they  contain  a  greater  amount  of  tin  in 
proportion  to  their  acidity  than  any  of  the  other  fruits. 

“It  is  obvious  that  in  data  of  this  kind  conclusions  must  be 
drawm  from  the  data  as  a  whole  rather  than  from  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  individual  cans.  For  instance,  one  of  the  samples  of 
tomatoes  has  7.4  mg.  of  tin  for  each  100  mg.  of  acid,  whereas 
the  second  sample,  put  up  at  the  same  time  and  from  exactly 
the  came  batch  of  tomatoes,  but  in  a  different  kind  of  plate, 
contains  hut  -I.  i  nig.  of  tm  for  each  100  m.  of  acid.  A  wide 
difference  is  showm  also  among  the  samples  of  corn  and  of 
pumnkins  examined.  The  general  trend  of  the  results  is  so 
striking,  however,  as  to  indicate  that  individual  differences 
may  be  overlooked  for  the  present  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
overthrowing  the  generalization  that  the  products  contain 


some  substance  other  than  acid  that  has  a  marked  solvent  ac¬ 
tion  of  tin. 

“It  is  evident  that  in  a  study  of  the  tin  salts  present  in 
canned  foods  there  is  some  important  factor  besides  their 
acidity.  It  was  thought  that  some  light  might  be  throwm  upon 
this  subject  by  the  study  of  canned  shrimps.  Tt  is  recognized 
hy  packers  that  shrimps  contain  some  corrosive  substance 
wdiich  greatly  interferes  with  their  handling  and  preservation. 
Tt  attacks  the  workmen’s  hands,  causing  the  skin  to  peel,  and 
also  cats  through  the  leather  of  their  shoes.  'Fins  in  which 
the  shrimps  are  preserved  are  quickly  perforated.  Packers 
have  found  that  this  substance  seems  to  disappear  when  the 
shrimps  are  preserved  in  ice.  Ordinarily  they  are  caught  at 
some  distance  from  the  packing  houses  and  iced  in  the  boats, 
so  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  packer  this  corrosive  prop¬ 
erty  has  disappeared  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  work  with  them.  When  caught  near  the  packing 
house  it  is  now  customary  to  lay  them  dowm  with  ice  for  a  day 
or  so,  during  which  time  they  lose  this  corrosive  property. 

“Tt  appears,  therefore,  that  monomethylamin  exists  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  shrimps,  and  explains  largely  their  corro¬ 
sive  action  on  the  containers.  'Fhe  thought  itself  that  the 
solvent  action  of  certain  other  nonacid  or  slightly  acid  foods 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  amins  and 
amino  acids  as  a  class  may  have  a  marked  solvent  effect  on 
tin.  These  bodies  are  known  to  be  present  in  practically  all 
fish.  According  to  Schreibler,  beets  contain  0.25  per  cent  of 
betain  and  ripe  beets  0.10  per  cent.  Asparagin  has  been  found 
in  aspara.gus,  several  vetches,  beets,  beans,  and  sometimes  in 
peas.  Although  asparagin  is  formed  especially  during  the 
germination  of  these  products,  it  is  also  present  in  the  unripe 
vegetables.  Among  the  vegetables  which  are  recognized  as 
strongly  attacking  tin  containers  are  asparagus,  spinach,  string 
beans  and  pumpkin.  Samples  of  these  substances  of  unknown 
history  w'ere  procured  and  the  acidity  to  phenolphthalein,  the 
measure  of  amino  acid  by  titration  after  adding  formaldehyde 
(Sorenson’s  method),  alkalinity  to  methyl  orange,  and  total 
volatile  alkali  w'ere  determined  in  each  case. 

“Tt  is  evident  that  the  volatile  alkalis  and  amino  acids  which 
occur  in  these  vegetables  probably  have  an  effect  on  the  tin 
container  analagous  to  that  of  the  methylamin  found  in 
shrimp.  Further  work  on  this  subject  is  in  progress,  but, 
considering  the  number  of  chemists  who  are  studying  the  con¬ 
tent  of  tin  salts  in  canned  goods,  it  seemed  best  to  offer  this 
preliminary  statement  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  other  w'orkers  certain  phases  of  tin  corrosion  wdiich 
seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  and  wdiich  have  not  been 
recognized  heretofore." 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  PREMIUMS. 

ddie  official  premium  list  of  the  sixth  national  dairy  show  is 
the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  ever  issued.  Over  $15,000 
in  money,  trophies,  medals,  cups,  scholarships,  diplomas  and 
ribbons  are  hung  up  for  the  big  Chicago  show,  which  takes 
place  October  2oth  to  November  4th. 

Not  only  is  every  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  regular  estab¬ 
lished  classes  bigger  than  ever  before,  but  private  individuals 
and  breed  associations  have  sw’elled  the  total  wdth  magnificent 
premiums.  The  specials  embrace  all  breeds ;  even  the  little 
Idexters  and  diminutive  Kerrys  have  $100  cash  specials. 

Of  course  interest  centers  in  the  magnificent  Waddington 
$1,000  trophy,  wdth  $250  second  and  $100  third  for  best  five 
dairy  cows  of  any  breed,  bred  by,  but  not  necessarily  owned, 
by  exhibitor.  Fhe  Waddington  trophy  is  presented  by  Air. 
hi.  G.  Oglebay  of  Elm  Grove.  W.  Va. 

For  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swdss  a  silver  cup  is  put  up  by 
their  respective  associations. 

Guernseys  have  up  $450  in  cash  besids  the  regular  prizes 
and  four  trophies  for  students’  judging. 

'Fhe  Holstein  Association  comes  up  wdth  $1,520  in  cash 
besides  a  year’s  free  scholarship  for  post-graduate  study  in 
an  agricultural  college. 

The  Jersey  people  have  added  twenty-five  per  cent  to  all 
regular  premiums,  and  they  have  also  exactly  duplicated  the 
show  association’s  premiums  for  official  record  cows.  The 
breeders  of  Jerseys  exhibited  are  offered  $200  in  cash  and 
two  gold  medals.  A  $400  agricultural  scholarship  is  offered  in 
students’  judging  contest.  For  Jersey  special  prizes  on  “get  of 
sire,”  herd  and  champions,  a  total  of  $800  is  availahle,  either 
in  money  prizes  or  silver  trophies  of  equal  value.  Prentice 
specials  "for  Premier  exhibitor  and  Premier  breeder  total  $250 
in  cash. 

'Fo  put  an  extra  finish  on  the  premium  list.  President  'Faft 
has  given  a  cup  in  the  students’  judging  contest. 

'Fhe  nremium  list  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  National 
Dairy  Show  Association,  1505  Unity  building.  Chicago.  Stall 
reservations  may  be  made  by  wire  and  entries  follow. 
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An  Important  Decision  on  Oleomargarine 


A  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  by  Justice  Cochrane  Septemiier  11  appears  to  settle  in 
a  very  emphatic  way  that  oleomargarine  may  resemble  butter 
most  accurately  and  still  be  made  and  sold  without  violating 
the  law  so  long  as  the  coloring  and  other  elements  of  sem¬ 
blance  are  due  to  natural  properties  of  the  oleo  ingredients. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  oleo  manufacturers  and  grocers  as  one 
of  the  most  sweeping  victories  yet  scored  in  the  long  cam¬ 
paign  waged  on  oleo  by  the  state  dairy  authorities. 

'I'he  case  in  question  was  that  of  the  People  of  New  York 
vs.  John  J.  Guiton  and  Patrick  Reilly,  partners  in  a  large  re¬ 
tail  grocery  and  market  tirm  at  Albany.  They  sold  two  pack¬ 
ages  of  oleo  to  the  state  inspectors,  honestly  represented,  but 
having  a  yellow  color  and  otherwise  “resembled”  real  butter. 
It  was  not  contended  that  there  was  any  misrepresentation,  but 
the  dairy  authorities  claim  that  the  law  prohibits  the  sale  even 
if  the  product  resembles  genuine  butter  in  any  way.  It  be¬ 
came  a  sort  of  test  case  and  the  battle  before  Judge  Cochrane 
was  one  which  drew  the  best  legal  talent.  Attorney  General 
Carmody  personally  appeared  for  the  state,  assisted  by  Henry 
Hirschfield,  a  prominent  Chicago  lawyer,  and  supported  by 
Dairy  Commissioner  Flanders  in  person,  with  several  other 
experts.  For  the  defense  appeared  William  C.  Breed,  of 
Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan,  best  known  from  his  national  work 
for  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

The  court  found  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  defendants^  and 
ordered  the  complaint  dismissed.  In  doing  so,  the  decision 
contains  much  that  is  signihcant  and  interesting,  especially 
where  the  court  turned  the  tables  on  the  makers  of_  white  oleo 
and  accused  them  of  bleaching  the  natural  ingredients.  The 
decision  was  as  follows  : 

OPINION  OF  JUSTICE  COCHRANE. 

Section  38  of  the  agricultural  law,  so  far  as  applicable  to 
this  case,  prohibits  the  manufacture  “out  of  or  from  any  ani¬ 
mal  fats  of  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  un¬ 
adulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  the  article  known 
as  oleomargarine  or  any  article  or  product  in  imitation  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  natural  butter  produced  from  pure,  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream  of  the  same”;  and  also  prohibits  the  sale  of 
such  article. 

The  defendants  are  grocers,  and  kept  for  sale  and  sold  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  is  claimed  in  violation  of  said  statute,  because  it 
was  “in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter.” 

This  statute,  as  construed  and  limited  by  the  courts,  has  been 
repeatedly  held  to  prohibit  only  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
which,  by  artificial  or  deceptive  means,  is  made  to  resemble 
butter  in  appearance.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  the  article  is  unconstitutional. 

“It  (the  statute)  was  evidently  intended  to  meet  those  cases 
where  oleomargarine  was  manufactured  with  the  intent  that 
it  should  resemble  natural  butter  and  which  sold  as  such.” 

“It  is  settled  that  the  legislature  cannot  constitutionally  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  except  so  far  as  the  product 
is  made  to  simulate  some  other  substance  and  thereby  deceive 
the  people.” 

“There  is  no  element  of  fraud  or  deception  or  unfairness  in 
this  case.  The  article  in  question  was  exposed  for  sale  and 
sold  as  oleomargarine.  It  was  conceded  at  the  trial  that  it  was 
sold  in  conformity  with  the  Federal  statutes  ‘free  from  arti¬ 
ficial  coloration,’  and  that  it  was  labeled  and  branded  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  agricultural  law.  Disregarding  this  concession, 
however,  the  evidence  fails  to  show  any  effort  or  design  to 
produce  a  substance  ‘in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  but¬ 
ter.’  ■” 

It  was  proved  that  a  certain  large  manufacturer  of  eleo- 
margarine  systematically  and  designedly  selects  light  colored 
ingredients  with  a  view  to  producing  a  light  colored  product, 
and  that  thereby  a  product  is  produced  which  is  described  as 
“cream  wdiite”  and  that  it  is  lighter  in  color  thanthe  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  question.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  latter  product  made  any  conscious  selection  of 
ingredients  with  reference  to  color  or  that  there  was  any 
manipulation  of  such  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
oleomargarine  in  question  or  that  the  element  of  color  as  a 
factor  in  such  manufacture  ever  entered  the  mind  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  In  fact,  the  process  of  selection  was  by  the  other 
■ranufacturer  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  lighter  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  which  it  was  claimed  was  a  superior  article.  As 


far  as  the  evidence  discloses  there  was  in  the  oleomargarine 
in  question  a  natural  selection  of  natural  ingredients  com¬ 
pounded  and  mixed  in  a  natural  way  and  subjected  to  natural 
processes  in  order  to  form  a  natural  product.  The  evidence 
does  not  even  establish  that  the  product  of  the  manufacturer 
of  the  article  in  question  has  a  uniform  color.  A  different 
question  would  arise  if  it  appeared  that,  the  oleomargarine  in 
question  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  have  it  resemble  butter 
even  though  such  result  had  been  effected  solely  by  a  con¬ 
scious  and  intentional  selection  of  materials  with  that  end  in 
view  and  without  the  insertion  of  any  distinct  coloring  matter. 

The  learned  Attorney  General,  however,  contends  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  manufacturer  to  make  selection  of  light 
colored  ingredients  or  otherwise  to  take  affirmative  steps  to 
see  that  his  product  does  not  resemble  butter;  in  other  words, 
that  the  manufacturer  must  resort  to  artificial  and  unnatural 
methods  in  order  to  produce  an  article  which  will  not  re¬ 
semble  butter.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
required  is  that  the  manufacturer  shall  refrain  from  deceptive 
methods  and  that  if  he  has  honestly  selected  the  initial  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  product  and  has  honestly  compounded  the  same 
so  as  to  produce  an  honest  product  without  reference  to  its 
color  the  law  is  satisfied.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  color  in  butter  de¬ 
pending  on  the  breed  of  cattle,  the  diet  on  which  they  feed,  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  processes  of  manufacturing,  the  age  of 
the  butter  and  perhaps  other  conditions. 

To  what  extent  must  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  re¬ 
sort  to  artificial  and  unnatural  methods  in  an  effort  to  create 
a  product  which  shall  not  be  “in  imitation  or  semblance  of 
natural  butter?”  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  him 
from  resorting  to  artificial  methods  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
semblance  to  butter.  But  it  is  correspondingly  difficult  to  re¬ 
quire  him  to  resort  to  such  artificial  and  unnatural  methods 
in  an  effort  to  differentiate  from  butter  in  its  semblance  or 
appearance.  How  can  it  be  determined  in  any  particular  case 
where  the  characteristic  color  of  butter  ends  and  the  color  of 
oleomargarine  may  properly  begin  ?  Each  case  might  be  left 
to  a  jury  to  determine  with  reference  to  those  particular  facts, 
hut  there  could  be  no  uniformity  of  decisions  on  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  no  safety  for  a  manufacturer.  It  would  be  well  nigh 
impracticable  for  him  to  conduct  his  business.  Nor  is  there 
any  necessity  for  such  drastic  legislation.  The  only  legitimate 
purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  prevent  deception.  This  purpose 
is  or  may  be  effectuated  by  statutes  requiring  each  seller,  in¬ 
cluding  the  restaurant  keeper,  to  approximately  announce  the 
fact  that  he  is  selling  oleomargarine. 


MEAT  EXTRACT  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  regulations  governing  the  production  of  meat 
extracts,  issued  last  year  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
show  with  what  care  the  meat  extract  industry  is  controlled 
by  the  authorities ; 

The  terms  “beef  extract”  or  “extract  of  beef”  without  qual¬ 
ification  are  limited  to  an  extract  of  fresh  beef  flesh. 

The  terms  “meat  extract”  or  “extract  of  meat”  without 
qualification  are  limited  to  extracts  of  the  fresh  flesh  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  goats. 

Extracts  of  cured  beef  or  other  cured  meat  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “cured  beef  extract”  or  “cured  meat  extract,”  re- 
spectivel}'. 

Extracts  made  entirely  from  edible  parts  of  the  carcass 
other  than  “meat,”  as  defined  in  paragraph  1,  shall  not  be 
labeled  “meat  extracts,”  but  may  be  appropriately  labeled  with 
the  proper  name  of  the  parts  from  which  they  are  prepared ; 
for  example,  “liver  extract.” 

When  “beef  extracts”  or  “meat  extracts,”  as  above  defined, 
are  mixed  with  extracts  from  cured  meats  or  extracts  de¬ 
rived  from  other  edible  parts  of  the  carcass,  such  mixtures 
shall  be  designated  “compound  meat  extracts.”  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  shall  be  a  statement  on  the  label  showing  the  in¬ 
gredients  other  than  fresh  flesh  which  have  been  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  extract. 

Extracts  shall  not  be  made  from  curing  pickle. 

The  preparation  of  fluid  extracts  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  as  those  laid  down  above,  the  use  of  the  term 
“fluid”  indicating  simply  a  lower  percentage  of  solid  matter. 
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Provisions  for  Enforcing  the  Insecticide  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  insecticide  act  of 
1910,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  specimens  of  insecticides,  paris  greens,  lead  ar¬ 
senates  and  fungicides  for  the  purpose  of  determining  from  such 
examination  whether  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  subsequently  recommending 
such  legal  action,  if  any,  as  the  findings  may  warrant. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  are  especially  applicable  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  trade  in  the  above  articles  in  the  territories, 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  Alaska,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  insecticide,  paris  green,  lead  arsenate 
or  fungicide  within  the  territories  is  punishable  by  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  An  insecticide  or  fungicide  is  any  .substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be  used  for  preventing,  de¬ 
stroying,  repelling  or  mitigating  any  insects  or  fungi  in  any 
environment  whatsoever.  Inquiries  on  the  part  of  those  in¬ 
terested  may  be  addressed  to  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  whom  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  made  for  copies  of  the  law  and  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  enforcement. 

The  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  composed  of  four 
members  selected  from  the  scientific  staffs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  industry,  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  was  organized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  insecticide  act  of  1910  as  provided  by  law, 
and  has  issued  Decision  No.  1,  relating  to  the  subject  of 
Insect  Powders. 

The  decision  is  as  follows : 

INSECTICIDE  DECISION  NO.  1. — INSECT  POWDER. 

Many  requests  have  been  received  from  manufacturers  and 
dealers  for  a  decision  giving  the  position  of  the  department 
regarding  the  use  of  “insect  flower  stems”  in  preparations  des¬ 
ignated  “Insect  powder.”  A  decision  upon  this  point  must 
necessarily  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “insect  powder.” 

There  are  a  number  of  powdered  substances  on  the  market 
which  are  widely  used  as  insecticides.  As  examples  there  may 
be  mentioned  powdered  hellebore,  pow'dered  tobacco,  and  the 
powdered  flowers  of  certain  species  of  chrysanthemums.  At 
first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  term  “insect  powder” 
might  properly  be  applied  to  all  of  these  as  well  as  to  any 
other  powder  which  possesses  insecticidal  properties.  A  study 
of  the  subject,  however,  has  convinced  the  board  that  such  a 
broad  and  indefinite  application  of  the  term  is  not  justifiable 
because  common  usage  and  trade  practice  have  resulted  in  a 
limitation  of  the  term  so  that,  standing  alone,  it  now  signifies 
one  definite  thing,  namely,  the  powdered  flower  heads  of  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  chrysanthemum.  The  reasons  which  have  led 
us  to  this  conclusion  are  briefly  as  follows :  The  popular  and 
scientific  works  of  reference  are  in  substantial  agreement  in 
declaring  that  “insect  powder”  commonly  signifies  the  pow¬ 
dered  flower  heads  of  certain  species  of  chrysanthemums.  In¬ 
quiries  made  by  the  board  have  developed  the  fact  that  among 
manufacturers  and  dealers  generally  the  term  “insect  powder” 
is  held  to  signify  the  powdered  flowers  of  certain  species  of 
chrysanthemum  (pyrethrum).  Furthermore,  the  board  has 
evidence  from  expert  scientists  supporting  this  position  com¬ 
pletely. 

The  board  holds  that  the  term  “insect  powder”  is  used  in 
both  a  generic  and  a  specific  sense,  the  former  applying  in 
cases  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  designate  a  particular  arti¬ 
cle.  A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  use  of  the  word  “flour.” 
There  may  be  rye  flour  and  rice  flour,  but  the  word  “flour.” 
standing  alone  and  used  to  designate  a  specific  article,  means 
“wheat  flour.”  Similarly,  there  may  be  hellebore  insect  pow¬ 
der  and  tobacco  insect  powder,  but  the  term  “insect  powder” 
used  without  qualification  signifies  a  definite  article,  as  follows : 

The  term  “insect  powder,”  when  used  without  qualification, 
means  an  insecticide  made  from  the  powdered  flower  heads 
of  the  following  species  of  chrysanthemum  : 
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1.  Chrysanthemum  {pyrcihnim)  cinerariacfolium  (Trev.). 

Bore. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  (pyrethrum)  roseum  Web.  &  Mohr. 

•3.  Chrysanthemum  ma7'shallii  Aschers.  (Synonym:  pyre¬ 
thrum  carncum  M.  B.) 

It  naturally  follows,  from  this  interpretation,  that  the  term 
“insect  powder,”  unqualified,  can  not  properly  be  applied  to 
an  article  which  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  insect  flower 
stems.  The  use  of  powdered  stems  under  such  conditions 
would  constitute  an  adulteration  under  the  law.  (Sec.  7: 
“That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  *  *  *.  In  the  case  of  insecticides  or  fungi¬ 
cides,  other  than  paris  green  and  lead  arsenate :  First,  if  its 
strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality 
under  which  it  is  sold ;  second,  if  any  substance  has  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article.”) 

In  designating  a  mixture  of  powdered  flowers  and  stems 
the  term  “insect  powder”  may  be  used,  provided  this  is  im¬ 
mediately  qualified  by  word  or  phrase  so  as  to  indicate  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  article.  The  qualifying  word  or  phrase 
should  appear  in  type  sufficiently  clear  and  in  position  suffi¬ 
ciently  prominent  to  attract  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
purchaser.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  constituent  sub¬ 
stances  are  named,  the  predominating  substance  should  be 
named  first  in  order. 

The  principles  laid  down  above  governing  the  nse  of  the 
term  “insect  powder,”  when  applied  to  substances  consisting 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  powdered  stems,  are  to  be  applied  in 
like  manner  to  all  powdered  substances  intended  to  be  used 
as  insecticides. 

The  department  has  been  requested  to  decide  whether  pow¬ 
dered  insect  flower  stems  will  be  regarded  as  “inert  ingre¬ 
dients”  under  the  terms  of  the  insecticide  act.  Investigations 
to  determine  the  precise  value  of  these  powdered  stems  are 
now  under  way.  From  the  information  at  hand  at  the  present 
time  it  appears  that  powdered  stems  have  a  certain  insecticidal 
value  though  distinctly  less  than  the  powdered  flower  heads. 
In  view  of  this  fact  the  declaration  of  powdered  stems  as  inert 
ingredients  will  not  be  required  unless  further  investigation 
shows  this  position  to  be  erroneous,  in  which  event  suitable 
notice  will  be  given  to  the  trade. 

The  terms  “Pyrethrum”  and  “Pyrethrum  powder”  are,  when 
applied  to  insecticides,  synonymous  with  “Insect  powder.” 

M.  Dorset, 

M.  B.  Waite, 

A.  L.  Quaintance, 

.1.  K.  Haywood, 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  A.grictulture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  15,  1911. 


INSECTICIDE  decision  NO.  2. — SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  INSECTICIDE 

decisions. 

From  the  tenor  of  inquiries  received  in  this  department,  it 
appears  that  many  persons  suppose  that  the  answers  to  in¬ 
quiries  addressed  to  this  department,  either  in  letters  or  pub¬ 
lished  decisions,  have  the  force  and  effect  of  the  “Rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  insecticide 
act  of  1910.” 

It  seems  highh"  desirable  that  an  erroneous  opinion  of  this 
kind  should  be  corrected.  The  opinions  or  decisions  of  this 
department  do  not  add  anything  to  the  rules  and  regulations, 
nor  take  anything  away  from  them.  They,  therefore,  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  rules  and  regulations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  decisions  and  opinions  referred  to  express  the 
attitude  of  this  department  in  relation  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  they  are  published 
for  the  information  of  the  officials  of  the  department  who 
may  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  especially 
to  acquaint  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  department  in  these  matters.  They  are  therefore 
issued  more  in  an  advisory  than  in  a  mandatory  spirit.  It 
is  clear  that  if  the  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  inter¬ 
pret  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
interpreted  by  this  department,  and  follow  that  interpretation 
in  their  business  transactions,  no  prosecution  will  lie  against 
them.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  himself  come  to  a  decision  in  every  case 
before  a  prosecution  can  be  initiated,  since  it  is  on  his  report 
that  the  district  attorney  is  to  begin  a  prosecution  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  so  far  as  possible  it  is  advisable  that  the  opinions  of  this 
department  respecting  the  questions  which  arise  be  published. 
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It  may  often  occur  that  the  opinion  of  this  department  is  not 
that  of  the  manufacturer,  jobber  or  dealer.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  obligation  resting  upon  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  or 
dealer  to  follow  the  line  of  procedure  marked  out  or  indicated 
hy  the  opinion  of  this  department.  Each  one  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion  and  interpretation,  and  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  acting  in  barmony  therewith. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  in  reaching  opinions  and  de¬ 
cisions  on  these  cases  the  department  keeps  constantly  in  \dew 
the  two  great  purposes  of  the  insecticide  act  of  1910.  namely, 
to  prevent  misbranding  and  to  prohibit  adulteration.  From  the 
tenor  of  the  correspondence  received  at  this  department  and 
from  the  oral  hearings  which  have  been  held,  it  is  evident 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  dealers  of  this  country  are  determined  to  do  their  utmost 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  support  it  in  every 
particular,  and  to  accede  to  the  opinions  of  this  department 
respecting  its  construction.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
publication  of  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  department  will 
lead  to  the  avoidance  of  litigation  which  might  arise  due  to 
decisions  which  may  be  reached  hy  this  department  indicating 
violations  of  the  act,  violations  which  would  not  have  occurred 
had  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  department  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  offender. 

M.  Dorset, 

M.  B.  Waite, 

A.  L.  Quaintance, 

Approved,  J-  K.  Haywood, 

W.  M.  Hays,  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 

.Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  .August  29.  1911. 


INSECTICIDE  DECISION  NO.  3. — APPROVAL  OF  LABELS. 

Numerous  requests  are  received  by  this  department  for  the 
approval  of  labels  in  connection  with  insecticides,  paris  greens, 
lead  arsenates,  and  fungicides  under  the  insecticide  act  of 
1910.  This  act  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  nor  any  agent  of  the  department  to  approve  labels.  The 
department  therefore  will  not  give  its  approval  to  any  label. 
Anv  printed  matter  upon  the  laliel  implying  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  approved  it  will  be  without  warrant.  It  is  believed 
that  with  the  law  and  the  regulations  before  him  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging  his  label  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  requirements  set  forth.  If  there  be  questions 
on  which  there  is  douht  respecting  the  general  character  of 
labels,  decisions  under  the  insecticide  act  of  1910  will  be  ren¬ 
dered,  of  a  public  character  and  published  from  time  to  time, 
covering  such  points. 

M.  Dorset, 

M.  B.  Waite, 

A.  L.  Quaintance:, 

Approved  :  J.  K.  Haywood, 

W.  M.  Hays,  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29,  1911. 


INSECTICIDE  DECISION  NO.  4. — FILING  GUARANTY. 

In  order  that  both  the  department  and  the  manufacturers 
may  be  protected  against  fraud,  it  is  necessary  that  all  guar¬ 
anties  of  a  general  character  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  harmony  with  regulation  20,  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  insecticide  act  of  1910, 
should  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary  or  other  official  au¬ 
thorized  to  affix  a  seal.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  general  guaranty  has  been  thus  filed  every  package  of 
insecticides,  paris  greens,  lead  arsenates,  and  fungicides  put  up 
under  the  guaranty  should  hear  a  legend,  as  follows  : 

“Guaranteed  hy - under  the  in- 

Name  of  guarantor, 
secticide  act  of  1910.  Serial  No.  - ” 

No  other  word  should  he  added  to  the  legend  or  accompany 
it  in  any  way.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  should  be  placed  upon  tlie  label,  or  in  any  printed  mat¬ 
ter  accompanying  it,  indicating  that  the  guaranty  is  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  appearance  of  the  above 
guaranty  legend  upon  a  label  does  not  exempt  it  from  inspec¬ 
tion,  nor  its  guarantor  from  prosecution  in  case  the  article 
in  uuestion  he  found  in  anv  wav  to  violate  the  insecticide  act 
of  1910. 

M.  Dorset, 

M.  B.  Waite, 

J.  K.  Haywood, 

Approved:  A.  L.  Quaintance, 

W.  M.  Hays,  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29,  1911. 


INDIANA  LETTER. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Indianadolis,  Ind.,  October  10,  1911. 

Indiana  is  to  enter  the  field  of  the  beet  sugar  manufac¬ 
tories.  The  Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar  Company,  which  has 
extensive  sugar  heet  properties  in  Michigan,  has  let  the  con¬ 
tract  for  a  million  dollar  plant  to  he  erected  at  once  at 
Decatur,  and  contracts  are  being  signed  for  an  annual  acre¬ 
age  in  the  surrounding  counties  of  5,000  acres  of  beets. 

4'he  State  Food  Commission  has  just  completed  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  tomato  pack  of  the  current  season,  and  has  pro¬ 
nounced  it  in  excellent  condition.  All  the  factories,  except 
one,  carried  out  orders  issued  by  the  commission  last  year 
for  the  equipment  of  their  plants  with  better  machinery  and 
for  better  sanitary  conditions.  This  was  a  small  factory,  and 
was  heavily  fined  under  the  sanitary  food  producing  law.  All 
the  factories  gave  particular  attention  to  sorting  the  fruit 
before  canning,  with  the  result  that  the  pack  is  of  better 
quality  than  ever  before.  Only  one  plant  was  found  using 
a  preservative.  The  packers,  almost  without  exception,  who 
deal  in  tomato  pulp  discarded  the  barrel  for  packing,  and 
have  packed  in  five-gallon  cans. 

An  examination  recently  held  by  the  State  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  for  an  eligible  list  from  which  to 
appoint  city  and  county  sealers  resulted  in  only  three  of  nine¬ 
teen  applicants  making  successful  grades.  A  second  exam¬ 
ination  will  be  held  in  December.  The  positions  pay  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  a  year,  and  sealers  cannot  be  appointed  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  eligible  list  certified  by  the  State  Sealer. 

The  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  H.  E.  Barnard, 
has  instituted  a  crusade  against  unsanitary  free  lunch  counters 
in  this  city,  and  expects  to  keep  it  up  until  the  saloon  men 
put  their  lunch  on  the  order  of  cleanliness  maintained  in  the 
restaurants,  or  discard  them  altogether.  The  sentiment  among 
the  saloon  men  is  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Mayor  Samuel  L.  Shank,  of  this  city,  has  established  a 
new  venture  in  food  distribution  by  buying  and  selling  at 
cost  five  carloads  of  Michigan  potatoes.  The  sale  to  the 
consumers  was  at  an  average  of  70  cents  a  hushel,  or  about 
half  what  the  commission  men  were  charging  the  retailers 
when  the  mayor  ordered  his  first  consignment. 

An  investigation  by  the  municipal  authorities  into  market 
house  conditions  in  this  city,  to  ascertain  if  there  cannot  be 
some  method  evolved  whereby  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  be  brought  into  closer  touch,  has  availed  little.  A 
special  committee  of  investigation,  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
examined  witnesses  for  nearly  a  month,  and  adjourned  sine- 
die  without  making  any  recommendations  the  city  thought 
worth  while  trying  to  carry  out. 

The  controversy  arose  over  a  usurpation  of  market  stand 
rights,  originally  intended  for  farmers  and  gardeners,  by 
Indianapolis  retailers,  who  dealt  with  the  farmers  through 
commission  men,  and  absorbed  large  profits.  Through  a 
political  system  of  several  years’  duration,  the  market  place, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  public  markets  in  the  United 
States,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians  who  control 
things  at  the  city  hall,  and  it  has  for  years  been  used  ostensibly 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  city,  but  in  reality  as  a  political 
plum.  Comparison  of  prices  show  they  are  virtually  the 
same  in  the  public  market  place  as  in  the  retail  grocery  stores 
of  the  city. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  attaches  who 
took  an  active  part  in.  the  recent  court  fight  to  prevent  Cur¬ 
tice  Brothers  and  Williams  Brothers  from  selling  catsup  con¬ 
taining  benzoate  in  this  state,  are  waiting  with  considerable 
anxiety  the  finding  of  the  Federal  court  in  the  matter.  If 
the  case  goes  against  them,  it  is  now  held,  the  members  of 
the  State  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  H.  E. 
Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  stand  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  litigation,  which  will  amount 
to  several  thousands  of  dollars.  While  the  fight  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor,  who  has  a  contingent  appropria¬ 
tion  of  some  $40,000  out  of  which  the  costs  might  be  paid 
if  the  Governor  saw  fit,  it  is  not  believed  the  Governor 
would  dig  down  into  his  treasury  for  the  amount. 

When  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  testifying  before  the  Wiley  investigation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  recently,  said  he  understood  that  the 
Indiana  food  and  drug  laws  prevented  the  use  of  beet  sugar 
in  the  preservation  of  foodstuffs  in  this  state,  he  set  the 
Hoosier  food  authorities  hy  the  ears.  For  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  their  laws  to  go  abroad,  they  felt,  would  be  to 
declare  the  commonwealth  in  a  sadly  benighted  condition,  and 
they  hastened  to  pour  a  veritable  flood  of  proof  over  the 
Secretary  that  his  understanding  was  entirely  amiss.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  secretary  obtained  his  impression,  the  authorities 
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(ieclarcd,  because  tlie  Indiana  laws  did  not  mention  lieet 
sugar  specifically  in  its  enumeration  of  the  preservatives 
which  might  he  used  without  incurring  the  wratli  of  the  state 
hoard  of  health. 

The  Indiana  laws,  as  concerns  sugars  for  preservatives, 
permits  the  use  of  “cane  sugars”  in  the  preserration  of  food 
stuffs,  and  according  to  the  interpretation  of  “cane  sugar” 
hy  H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  heet 
sugar  comes  under  the  general  cane  sugar  head.  At  any  rate, 
heet  sugar  is  permitted  to  he  used  and  the  health  authorities 
have  no  word  of  condemnation  for  the  food  manufacturer  in 
the  state  who  uses  it. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  being  pushed  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  as  a  paying  industry,  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  wide  publicity  given  Secretary  Wilson’s  testimony  would 
interfere  with  the  extension  of  the  sugar  beet  in  the  state. 

The  Indianapolis  Freight  Bureau,  an  organization  main¬ 
tained  hy  Indianapolis  shippers  of  all  classes,  is  engaged  in 
a  railway  freight  crusade  by  which  it  hopes  to  divert  to 
Indianapolis  markets  much  of  the  Texas-grown  foodstufifs 
which  now  go  direct  to  Chicago  after  their  arrival  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  freight  yards  in  St.  Louis.  The  freight  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  Illinois  Warehouse  Commission  gives  Chi¬ 
cago  an  advantage  of  several  cents  a  hundred  pounds  over 
Indianapolis,  although  this  city  is  several  miles  nearer  St. 
Louis  than  Chicago.  As  a  result  of  the  e.xisting  rates,  Chi¬ 
cago  commission  merchants  are  enabled  to  quote  lower  prices, 
with  the  same  margin  of  profit,  on  Texas  grown  products, 
than  can  be  quoted  in  this  city,  and  Indianapolis  merchants 
are  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Southwest  the  garden  stuffs 
and  fruits  that  they  desire. 

The  freight  rate  differences  are  held  to  have  entered  largely 
into  a  wide  variance  of  food  prices  between  this  city  and 
Chicago,  and  quotations  from  the  two  cities,  published'  daily 
here  is  a  part  of  a  warfare  against  exorbitant  prices  because 
of  alleged  operations  of  commission  men,  show  the  difference 
to  be  considerable.  While  the  freight  bureau  claims  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  southwestern  rates  is  responsible  for  some  grounds 
for  slight  difference,  it  is  not  claimed  that  a  readjustment  of 
the  rate.s  will  bring  about  an  equalization  of  prices.  However, 
it  is  believed  that  if  the  readjustment  can  be  brought  about, 
it_  will  result  in  southwestern  products  being  diverted  to  In¬ 
dianapolis,  with  a  resulting  decrease  in  the  prices  demanded 
for  that  class  of  raw  foods. 


PENNSYLVANIA  INVESTIGATING  A  RETAILER’S 

PROBLEM. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1911. 

Announcement  made  a  few  days  ago  from  the  State  Food 
Bureau  concerning-  cereal  food  preparations  having  called 
forth  many  inquiries.  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust 
thinks  it  is  timely  to  make  a  frank  statement  of  the  evils  dis¬ 
covered  b\"  the  bureau  in  connection  with  this  particular  trade 
and  to  warn  dealers  of  the  measures  that  will  be  taken  to  stop 
the  e.xisting  abuses. 

There  is  no  criticism  of  the  food  quality  of  the  average 
breakfast  cereal  when  it  is  sold  in  a  fresh  condition  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  dealers  that  these  prepara¬ 
tions  are  very  liable  to  insect  attack  unless  the  greatest  care 
be  taken  to  keep  the  stock  fresh  and  to  store  in  places  where 
the  danger  of  such  attack  is  least.  Past  examinations  by  the 
bureau  have  revealed  numerous  cases  in  which  the  contents  of 
packages  were  simply  alive  with  vermin  and  cobwebbed  with 
the  tissues  woven  by  the  insect  larvae  they  contained. 

The  Food  Bureau  recognizes  the  conditions  confronting  the 
retailer  in  keeping  his  stock  of  breakfast  foods  fresh ;  and 
wholesalers  who  make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  100  to  150 
brands  of  such  foods  on  sale  in  the  state  will  find  that  in  real¬ 
ity  there  are  only  twelve  to  fifteen  types  of  breakfast  foods 
that  differ  at  all  distinctly  one  from  the  other,  and  yet  nearly 
every  week  sees  community  after  community  canvassed  by 
agents  presenting  samples  of  some  new  breakfast  food,  taking 
orders  for  the  same  and  turning  them  over  to  the  local 
grocers  supplying  these  several  families,  with  the  demand  that 
he  add  this  new  name  to  his  stock,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
shelves  are  already  crowded  with  the  one  hundred  other 
brands.  .A.nd  immediately  thereafter  the  same  merchants  are 
induced  to  stock  largely  with  this  new  named  variety  by 
reason  of  quantity  discounts.  The  demand  for  the  goods  ear¬ 
lier  in  stock  temporarily,  or  permanently,  stops,  but  the  goods 
remain  on  the  shelves  and  are  held  there  for  months,  or  even 
for  years,  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  breakfast  food  fashions 
may  turn  and  the  old  stock  become  salable.  Under  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  “everv  bug  has  his  dav." 

'I'he  difficulties  of  the  retailer  under  these  conditions  are 


recognized,  but  the  rights  of  the  consumer  for  protection 
against  this  handling  cannot  be  overlooked.  'I'he  Commis¬ 
sioner  w'ants  every  retailer  handling  cereal  goods  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  retail  stocks  in  every  part  of  the  state  are  to  be 
thoroughly  sampled  and  sent  to  State  College  for  a  scientific 
e.xamination,  and  that  whenever  contamination  by  bugs,  slugs 
and  the  like  is  detected  prosecutions  will  be  instituted  in  every 
case  and  vigorously  pressed.  I  his  frank  note  of  warning  is 
given  so  that  the  retailer  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  clean 
up  his  stock  and  consign  to  the  dump  every  package  of  cereal 
that  is  in  condition  to  bring  him  into  trouble  because  of  its 
lack  of  freshness  or  its  location  near  weevilly  goods,  since 
even  fresh  goods  may  quickly  become  weevilly  if  stored  in  the 
neighborhood  of  old  packages  containing  these  insects.  De¬ 
spite  the  difficulties  of  these  conditions  the  retailers  have  a 
remedy  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  is  to  buy  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  turn  the  stock  often  and  so  have  little  left  long  enough 
,  upon  their  shelves  to  be  in  serious  danger  of  insect  attack, 
if  the  retailers,  aided  by  judicious  co-operation  of  manufac¬ 
turer  and  jobbers  to  remedy  existing  conditions,  do  not  get  rid 
of  this  evil  it  is  possible  that  the  people  may  feel  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  remedy  proposed  in  other  states  against  the  sale 
of  stale  stocks  of  perishable  goods  such  as  these  cereal  prepa¬ 
rations,  namely,  that  of  requiring  that  the  package  shall  bear 
a  stamp  indicating  the  date  of  manufacture  of  the  goods. 


DR.  'WILEY  CRITICISED  BY  RETAIL  GROCERS. 

Spok.xne,  W.\sh.,  October  G,  19H. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  roundly  scored  by  the  retirin.g 
officials  of  the  Washington  State  Retail  Grocers’  Association, 
which  concluded  a  convention  in  Spokane  yesterday,  for  al¬ 
leged  statements  asking  that  the  middlemen  be  dispensed  with 
and  motions  demanding  that  he  cease  to  meddle  in  distribut¬ 
ing  matters  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  matter  was  the  last  thing  to  be  considered  by  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  a  burst  of  applause  greeted  J.  J.  Higgins,  secre¬ 
tary,  of  Seattle,  when  he  announced  that  “it  was  the  retail 
dealers  that  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  pure  food  laws 
and  making  Dr.  Wiley’s  position  possible  ;  and  now,  according 
to  reports,  he  has  attacked  those  whom  he  has  reason  to  sup¬ 
port.” 

No  sooner  had  IMr.  Higgins  taken  bis  seat  than  .A.  W. 
Bower,  president,  of  Spokane,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  that 
the  words  of  Secretary  Higgins  should  be  supported  by  every 
grocer  in  the  organization,  as  the  idea  was  about  to  work 
havoc  with  the  food  distributers.  He  said  that  the  idea 
seemed  to  be  popular  with  the  city  governments,  state  and 
LTnited  States  officials. 

“As  soon  as  a  man  gets  into  office  he  begins  to  attack  the 
distributors,  and  it  is  time  that  the  situation  l)e  righted,”  said 
Air.  Bowers.  “It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  why  a  man  will  resort  to 
such  means.  It  is  even  going  into  the  newspapers  by  col¬ 
umns. 

“The  time  has  come  when  we  should  rise  and  stand  by  our 
guns  with  a  firm  and  intelligent  protest.  We  are  liattling 
against  this  prejudice  because  a  few  are  bringing  this  con¬ 
tempt  upon  us.  I  repeat  that  we  should  see  that  conditions 
are  righted  and  that  we  are  no  longer  singled  out.  It  is  time 
to  rise  and  declare  our  rights.” 

The  resolution,  which  proposed  that  the  state  organization 
notify  the  congressmen  and  senators  as  to  their  action,  was 
then  introduced.  It  was  directed  against  those  w’ho  might 
deal  unjustly  with  the  distributors  and,  in  conclusion,  advised 
that  they  protest  “against  Dr.  Wiley  in  so  far  as  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  eliminate  ns  as  food  distributors,”  'fhe  motion 
was  indorsed  by  all  delegates  in  attendance  when  the  matter 
w'as  put  to  a  vote. 


SALE  BY  WEIGHT  URGED. 

St.  Louis,  AIo.,  October  b,  1911. 

A  bill  making  it  compulsory  for  commission  men  and  re¬ 
tailers  to  sell  fruit,  vegetables  and  eggs  by  weight  instead  of 
measure  or  count  will  be  introduced  in  the  Municipal  .Assem¬ 
bly  by  representatives  of  the  St.  Louis  Retail  Grocers’  and 
Retail  Butchers’  Associations.  Retailers  assert  that  the  prop¬ 
osition  will  not  only  assure  the  consumer  absolute  fair  play, 
but  put  the  entire  trade  on  a  more  exact  liasis. 

In  framing  the  net  weight  bill  it  vrill  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  standard  weights  for  many  "if  the  products  handled  by 
the  dealers.  Figures  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  follow  :  .Apples,  48  pounds  per 
bushel:  dry  beans,  GO;  carrots,  5(1;  onions,  57:  parsnips.  44; 
pears.  48;  potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet,  GO;  rutabagas.  5o.  and 
tomatoes,  45. 
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Editorial  Comment  on  the  Wiley  Investigation 


THIS  WOULD  BE  LOVELY. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  long-continued 
condition  of  insubordination  e.xisting  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Most  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  to  the  effect  that  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  should  be  removed  and  his  insubordinate  subordinate  re¬ 
tained  and  even  given  added  opportunity  and  permission  to 
defy  his  superiors.  It  is  manifest  that  these  suggested  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  matter  are  based  on  the  popular  misconception  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  a  misconception  created  and  fostered  by 
the  ex  parte  reports  of  the  case  furnished  the  daily  press  by 
its  Washington  correspondents. 

The  most  remarkable  suggestion  yet  offered  is  that  of  a 
trade  paper  editor  who  manifests  not  only  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  in  point,  but  also  forgets  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  must  have  learned  at  school  in  the  line  of 
“civil  government.”  He  believes  the  President  can  do  but  one 
thing — remove  Secretary  Wilson  and  all  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Wiley,  and  then  give  the  latter  full  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  administration  of  the  food 
law,  hampered  only  by  a  board  to  be  created  by  and  answer- 
able  to  Congress. 

In  other  words,  he  would  transfer  a  very  important  part 
of  the  executive  function  of  the  government  to  the  legislative 
branch,  besides  making  a  subordinate  official  in  an  executive 
department  independent  of  his  superior,  and  answerable  only 
to  a  creature  of  another  branch  of  the  government.  This 
may  seem  attractive  to  those  who  want  Dr.  Wiley  to  have  his 
own  way  in  everything,  but  it  is  more  than  possible  that  such 
a  mix-up  of  governmental  administration  might  have  deplor¬ 
able  results.  The  example  set  by  Dr.  Wiley’s  insubordination 
is  evil  enough  in  its  effects  on  di,scipline  in  other  government 
departments,  without  making  confusion  worse  confounded  by 
such  a  scheme  as  that  suggested.  This  aside  from  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  Dr.  Wiley’s  attitude  on  food  questions  may 
have  been  in  itself  right  or  wrong. 

If  Dr.  Wiley  is  infallible — and  a  lot  of  people  seem  certain 
in  their  own  minds  that  he  is— then  make  him  a  cabinet  officer 
with  full  administrative  authority.  Some  people,  who  claim 
to  have  looked  into  the  history  of  the  case,  believe  not  only 
that  Dr.  Wiley  has  been  insubordinate,  but  that  he  is  incom¬ 
petent  and  a  demagogue,  and  that  the  President  would  not 
care  to  have  him  in  his  official  family.  Plowever,  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  would  soon  settle  the  question  of  his  infallibility, 
without  involving  the  administrative  and  legislative  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  in  a  ridiculous  mix-up. — National 
Provision  cr. 

THE  CASE  OF  DR.  WILEY. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  Dr.  Wiley’s  public  career  to 
give  him  a  just  claim  to  such  great  eminence  as  a  scientist  that 
his  dicta  must  be  accepted  as  infallible.  And  when  he  is  on 
the  stand,  giving  sworn  testimony  as  to  his  accomplishments, 
he  makes  himself  appear  in  such  a  light  as  to  excite  astonish¬ 
ment  that  he  has  ever  been  seriously  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  any  subject. 

In  the  Bischoff  ice  cream  case  at  Washington,  Dr.  Wiley, 
though  the  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Government,  testified,  “I  will 
not  ciualify  as  a  chemist.”  He  further  stated  that  he  had  not 
personal!}'  made  a  chemical  determination  in  twenty  years. 

In  the  Harper  case,  he  swore  that  he  was  not  an  expert 
pharmacologist ;  he  disclaimed  any  expert  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  physiological  effects  of  drugs;  he  said  he  never 
had  a  private  practice  as  a  physician ;  he  would  not  qualify  as 
a  physician,  saying  that  it  had  been  thirty  years  since  he 
studied  medicine. 

In  the  Coca-Cola  case.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Miller, 
in  charge  of  the  prosecution,  naturally  looked  to  Dr.  Wiley, 
as  the  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Government,  to  substantiate  the 
charges  he  had  brought  against  that  concern.  But  writing  in 
to  his  superior  officers  at  Washington,  the  public  prosecutor 
said :  “I  tried  in  vain  to  evolve  some  plan  whereby  Dr. 
Wiley  can  be  utilized  on  the  stand.  *  '''  Believe  me,  I  would 
have  utilized  him  if  I  could,  and  you  know  it  was  my  personal 
desire  to  do  so ;  but,  while  Dr.  Wiley  was  in  full  accord  with 
the  government,  he  expressly  stated  he  could  not  qualify  as  a 
physiologist,  a  chemist,  a  toxicologist,  a  physiological  chemist, 


a  pharmacologist,  or  a  doctor  of  medicine,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  or  the  government.  Had  you  been  situated  as  we 
were,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  introduced  him.” 

The  only  thing  in  which  he  has  testified  as  an  expert  is  in 
the  matter  of  benzoate  of  soda.  This  was  in  a  case  in  Indiana 
and  was  in  an  endeavor  to  uphold  the  contention  of  himself, 
of  Heinz  &  Co.,  and  others  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  as  to 
the  harmfulness  of  that  substance  as  a  preservative  in  ketch¬ 
ups,  etc. 

Dr.  Wiley  testified  that  when  he  appealed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  he  never  failed  to  get  rehearings  on  decisions 
of  the  Food  Inspection  Board,  but  they  were  generally  against 
him — that  the  Secretary  invariably  sustained  the  Board  and 
overruled  him.  The  fact  that  so  many  people  had  overruled 
him,  to  a  well-balanced  mind  would  ultimately  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  thought :  “Is  it  not  possible,  when  everybody  dis¬ 
agrees  with  me,  that  I  am  sometimes  in  error?”  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  sirspicion  of  his  own  infallibility  or  om¬ 
niscience  ever  entered  his  brain. 

It  must  have  been  to  some  such  person  as  Dr.  Wiley  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  said :  “I  pray  you  by  the  body  of  Christ  to 
think  it  possible  that  you  may  be  mistaken.” 

It  seems  that  everybody  differed  with  Dr.  Wiley,  except  his 
friend  Kebler,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  &  Co.  people,  Paul  Pierce, 
editor  of  What  to  Eat,  Miss  Alice  Lakey,  Chairman  of  the 
Food  Committee  of  the  imaginary  Consumers’  League,  and 
the  members  of  the  “Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in 
Food  Products.” 

Now,  as  to  the  specific  charge  against  Dr.  Wiley,  which 
has  caused  all  this  turmoil  and  trouble,  we  must  confess  it  is 
trivial  and  technical  and  may  have  been,  as  has  been  charged, 
only  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  his  associates  and  superiors  to 
get  rid  of  him.  However,  the  offense  charged  is  characteristic 
of  the  man  and  is  in  line  with  his  conduct  throughout  his 
career  in  office.  He  has  always  imagined  that  he  was  a  law 
unto  himself  and  has  chafed  under  any  restraints,  legal  or 
otherwise,  that  were  placed  upon  him. 

But  bigoted,  intolerant,  unfair,  unjust  and  unreasonable  as 
he  is.  Dr.  Wiley’s  honesty  or  sincerity  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  called  into  question,  even  by  those  who  have  suffered 
from  his  wild  and  reckless  prosecutions.  It  seems  that,  by 
general  consent,  the  man  is  simply  beside  himself.  His  mind, 
apparently,  has  become  over-wrought  in  its  reflections  upon 
a  subject  it  has  dwelt  upon  too  much.  Such  things  run  men 
mad.  Such  things  make  men  fanatics.  Dr.  Wiley  has  thought 
of  this  subject  of  pure  food  and  he  is  so  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  of  his  divinely  appointed  mission  to  save  the 
public  from  those  who  would  traffic  in  their  health,  that  his 
intellect  has  become  perverted,  and  every  thought  that  comes 
to  it  is  colored  by  the  peculiar  hue  it  has  taken. 

Such  men  are  dangerous.  Such  men  are  not  fit  for  public 
office.  And  we  believe  that  Dr.  Wiley  should  be  removed — 
not  simply  because  he  violated  the  law  in  the  matter  of  this 
appointment,  but  because  by  temperament  and  disposition  he 
is  unfit  for  any  place  of  power  and  responsibility,  and  in  his 
present  office  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  food  and  drug  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country. — National  Druggist. 


PURE  FOOD  DECISIONS. 

No  one  doubts  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley’s  sincerity  for  the  public 
welfare  in  regard  to  pure  foods,  but  many  of  his  decisions 
have  been  irrational  and  marked  with  prejudice.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  cases  of  Scotch  Oats  and  Indian  Relish.  Prose¬ 
cution  was  instituted  against  the  manufacturer  of  Scotch 
Oats  for  misbranding,  on  the  ground  that  the  oats  were  not 
grown  in  Scotland,  but  no  action  was  taken  against  the  maker 
of  India  Relish.  If  Scotch  Oats  were  deemed  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  grown  in  Scotland,  then,  on  the  same 
line  of  argument,  Indian  Relish  should  be  deemed  mis¬ 
branded  because  it  is  not  made  in  India,  but  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Why  one  manufacturer  should  be  prosecuted  for  the  same  al¬ 
leged  offense  and  not  the  other  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  thus  straining  at  a  gnat  which  has  caused  so 
much  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  pure  food 
law  has  been  administered.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  it  is  not  a  good  policy  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
the  power  to  act  as  prosecutor,  judge  and  jury,  that  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  pure  food  law  should  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  unprejudiced  food  inspection  board,  and  that  Dr.  Wiley’s 
powers  and  duties  be  restricted  to  those  defined  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  4  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act.  The 
trade  today  stands  for  honest  foods  and  an  honest  enforcement 
of  the  law  which  shall  not  altogether  brand  every  food  pro¬ 
ducer  and  dealer  as  dishonest. — Seattle  Trade  Register. 


THE  WILEY  CONTROVERSY. 

The  principal  matters  that  have  apparently  been  in  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  opinions  of  the  three  secretaries  and  Chief 
Chemist  Wiley  have  been — What  is  whiskey?  Is  benzoate  of 
soda  deleterious  to  health?  Should  sulphur  fumes  be  permit¬ 
ted  for  destruction  of  germ  life  in  fruits,  sugar,  molasses,  etc.? 
What  is  the  proper  name  that  syrup  made  from  corn  should  be 
labeled  by?  In  these  matters  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
clause  read  of  Section  3  that  the  three  secretaries  were  clothed 
with  the  power  to  determine  whether  these  substances  were 
deleterious  to  health  or  misbranded,  or  whether  they  were  not, 
and  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  they  unquestionably  had  the 
right  to  proceed  to  the  determination  by  any  methods,  which 
in  their  wisdom  were  proper.  There  appears  to  be  no  refer¬ 
ence  in  this  section  to  any  power  or  authority  delegated  by 
Congress  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Wiley, 
to  do  any  of  these  things.  How'ever.  it  would  appear  that  in 
Section  4,  the  supreme  authority  to  finally  act,  as  far  as  might 
be  in  the  power  of  the  department  up  to  the  time  the  case 
was  filed  in  court  was  lodged  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
for  we  find  this  wording  therein  contained  : 

“If,  after  a  hearing  which  shall  be  called  and  held 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established 
by  the  three  secretaries,  it  shall  appear  from  any  such 
examination  that  any  of  such  specimens  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to 
be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  such  samples  were 
obtained.” 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  complaint  as  set  forth  in  the  daily 
press  and  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wiley  before  the  congres¬ 
sional  committee,  was  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  cer¬ 
tify  the  facts  to  the  proper  district  attorney,  but  nowhere  Jn 
this  section  or  any  other  is  any  such  authority  delegated  to  him 
by  Congress,  but  it  is  specifically  made  the  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  do  so. 

“And  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  have  been  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to 
the  proper  United  States  District  Attorney,  etc.” 

It  is  true  that  Section  4  provides  in  the  first  few  lines  that 
the  examination  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  or  under  the  supervision  of  such  bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  from  such  examination  whether  such 
articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  nieaning  of 
this  act,  but  the  authority  to  make  sucb  examinations  clearly 
rests  within  the  three  secretaries  through  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  they  may  promulgate,  for  it  is  apparent  that 
only  such  articles  of  foods  or  drugs  as  they  shall  determine 
can  be  properly  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for 
examination.  And  in  this  section  we  find  nothing  that  refers 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Wiley,  but  we 
do  find  a  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  bureau 
is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — is  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  appointments 
or  dismissals  in  this  bureau  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
.\griculture,  subject  of  course  to  civil  service  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  so  that  it  clearly  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  summarily  discharge  for  cause  any 
subordinate  officer  from  the  chief  of  the  bureau  down  to  the 
janitor.  We  fail  to  find  anything  in  this  act  that  would  sub¬ 
stantiate  Dr.  Wiley  in  bis  assumption  that  he  and  he  alone 
is  the  official  who  is  charged  by  law  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  act,  with  the  collection  or  examination  of  specimens 
except  as  they  are  referred  to  him  by  the  proper  authorities 
or  with  the  determination  of  the  facts  whether  other  matters 
not  so  submitted  to  him  are  subjects  for  his  investigation. 
If  these  premises  be  true,  certainly  Dr.  Wiley  has  no  cause 
for  complaint.  If  the  public  has  grown  to  believe  that  Dr. 
Wiley  is  the  sole  and  only  embodiment  of  the  law,  then  they 
have  been  misled  and  if  in  their  opinion  he  has  been  an 
abused  man,  because  his  powers  have  been  curtailed,  then 
their  remedv  lies  in  an  amendment  to  the  law,  placing  him 
as  the  sole  "arbitrator,  jndge,  jury  and  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  not  in  condemnation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States.— Rocky  Mountain  Drug¬ 
gist. 


THE  BREWERS’  EXPOSITION. 

The  American  exposition  of  brewing  machinery,  materials 
and  products,  in  connection  with  the  International  Brewers’ 
Congress  and  the  second  international  barley  and  hop  exhibit, 
is  in  progress  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  closing  October  22. 
The  object  of  this  exposition  is  to  show  to  the  American 
people  all  the  materials,  machinery  and  implements  employed 
in  the  production  of  beer,  as  well  as  the  beer  itself,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  erroneous  notions  as  to  the  character  of  this  bev¬ 
erage  and  demonstrate  the  absolute  purity  of  both  materials 
and  products  and  the  perfection  of  cleanliness  in  the  brewery, 
which  has  been  designated  by  a  prominent  public  health  offi¬ 
cial  as  the  most  perfect  sanitary  food  factory. 

The  exposition  will  thus  serve  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
the  intimate,  vital  connection  of  the  brewing  industry  with 
other  important  trades,  industries  and  occupations,  especially 
with  agriculture,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  extent  and  ramifi¬ 
cations.  In  fact,  it  will  make  clear  what  is  frequently  ig¬ 
nored,  viz.,  that  brewing  is  eminently  an  agricultural  industry. 

The  product  of  the  brewery— beer — will  not  only  be  shown 
by  individual  and  collective  exhibits  of  brewers,  but  also  in 
actual  use  and  consumption  in  a  large  hall — (hSxITO  feet — 
which  will  be  fitted  up  in  part  in  old  Norse  style  and  in  part 
as  a  garden,  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  what  the  promoters 
of  the  exposition  believe  should  be  the  ideal  public  house  of 
the  future,  showing  the  proper  way  to  enjoy  the  products  of 
the  brewery  with  benefit  to  the  public  and  harm  to  no  one. 
There  will  be  no  drinking  bar,  and  besides  beer  only  coffee, 
tea  and  so  called  soft  drinks  will  be  served. 

From  the  technical  and  trade  viewpoints  the  exposition 
aims  to  afford  American  brewers  an  opportunity  to  familiar¬ 
ize  themselves  fully  with  all  the  materials,  machiner_v,  imple¬ 
ments,  methods  and  devices  available  to  them  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  best  beer  in  the  most  economical  manner,  as  well 
as  to  enable  producers  of  such  materials  and  manufacturers 
of  such  machinery,  implements  and  devices  to  make  an  in¬ 
structive  and  profitable  display. 


FLY  TIME  IN  IDAHO. 

{From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Boise,  Id.\ho,  October  3,  1911. 

The  Emmet  Index,  edited  by  one  of  the  brighest  writers  in 
this  State,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  fly  crusade  of 
State  Food,  Dairy  and  Sanitary  Inspector  James  H.  Wallis : 

“Despite  the  fly  swatting  campaign,  flies  are  said  to  be  more 
numerous  in  Idaho  this  year  than  ever  before.  When  the 
state  board  of  health  started  into  their  anti-fly  campaign,  the 
flies  paid  little  attention,  but  when  Jim  Wallis  issued  his  cir¬ 
cular  with  the  insulting  pictures  of  the  fly  family  and  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  fly  habits,  the  challenge  was  accepted.  The 
Idaho  flies  called  for  outside  help  and  large  companies  of 
Oregon  flies  and  Washington  flies  and  Utah  flies  rallied  to  the 
call  of  the  blood.  Volunteers  even  flew  from  Butte  and 
Cheyenne  and  Denver  and  Frisco,  ready  to  fly  or  die  for  the 
cause  of  their  fellow  flies.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  and  it 
filled  the  fly  world  with  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Jim  Wallis  organized 
his  health  officers,  his  scouts  and  his  fly  swatters  and  filled 
the  newspapers  with  methods  of  ridding  the  state  of  flies, 
and  Harry  Hersh,  the  local  banker,  killed  ’em  by  the  millions. 
But  the  flies  went  right  ahead.  Jim  Wallis  said  a  bad  alley 
meant  a  million  flies.  They  raised  him  to  ten  million.  Ever>' 
fly  that  could  lay  eggs  did  her  derndest  and  every  fly  who 
could  not  lay  eggs  helped  on  wdth  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
fireflies  furnished  light  so  that  the  egg  laying  did  not  stop 
day  or  night,  and  the  young  flies  went  to  laying  eggs  before 
they  got  their  eyes  open. 

“It  has  been  a.  hard  fought  campaign,  but  the  flies  have 
won  every  battle  up  to  date.  The  enthusiasm  of  victory  is 
inspiring  them  to  still  greater  exertions  and  they  propose  to 
make  this  a  great  year  in  fly  history.” 


OPPOSED  TO  LABELING  EGGS. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board  held  an 
indignation  meeting  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in 
opposition  to  a  proposed  city  ordinance,  which  would  require 
egg  dealers  to  put  all  eggs  in  marked  and  sealed  cartons 
before  distributing  them  to  the  trade. 

The  ordinance  has  been  suggested  by  the  health  department, 
which  has  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investigate  conditions 
and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  measure. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  wholesale  egg  dealers  will 
be  obliged  to  use  cartons  holding  half  a  dozen  or  one  dozen 
eggs  each.  These  cartons  are  to  be  marked  “storage”  or 
“fresh  laid,”  according  to  their  contents,  and  sealed  by  the 
house  selling  to  the  retailer.  The  latter  then  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  the  eggs  in  the  carton,  with  seal  unbroken. 
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CHANGES  ON  THE  BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  INSPECTION. 

The  Secretary  (jf  Agriculture,  following  the  reiiue.st 
of  George  P.  AicCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  to 
he  relieved  of  hi.s  duties  on  the  Roard  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection,  ha.s  i.ssued  the  following  general 
■order : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  October  3,  1911. 

GENERAL  ORDER  NO.  147. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
caused  by  the  retirement  from  that  Board  of  Mr.  George 
P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  will  be  filled, 
until  further  orders,  by  Dr.  Roscoe  E.  Doolittle,  now  Chief 
of  the  New  York  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory, 
who  will  assume  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  at  once.  General  Order  No. 
Ill,  dated  April  25,  1907,  is  hereby  amended  accordingly. 

Recommendations  for  seizures  under  Section  10  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection,  and  when  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
the  papers  in  connection  therewith  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  through  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor. 

The  Employment  of  expert  witnesses  in  cases  arising 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  will  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  and  recommendations 
made  to  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid 
such  witnesses  will  also  be  considered  and  determineci  by 
the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Hereafter,  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  citations  for  hearings  under  Section  4  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  will  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  and  the  determination  made  by  a 
majority  of  that  Board  as  to  whether  or  not  citation  shall 
issue.  After  hearings  are  held,  determination  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  case  shall  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  for  prosecution  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  All  cases  recom¬ 
mended  for  prosecution  by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
for  preparation  and  transmittal  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  General  Order  No.  140,  dated  June  9,  1910,  is  hereby 
amended  accordingly. 

JAMES  WILSON, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  .selection  of  Dr.  Doolittle  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Wiley,  who  was  .submitted  the  names  of  Dr.  Doo¬ 


little,  Dr.  A.  L.  Whnton  (jf  tiie  Chicago  laboratory, 
and  Dr.  A.  S.  iMitchell  of  the  St.  Paul  laboratory. 
Solicitor  McCabe  asked  to  he  relieved  of  duty  on  the 
Hoard  of  IMod  and  Drug  Inspection  and,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  General  Order  No.  147  indicates,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  retirement 
is  only  temporary.  It  is  believed  that  the  return  of 
Presicient  Taft  to  Washington  will  shortly  precede  an 
entire  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection.  It  is  c|nestionable  if  the  tendency  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  temporary  appointment  of  Dr.  Doolittle 
to  make  the  hoard  a  body  comptJsed  entirely  of  chem¬ 
ists  will  be  carried  out  in  the  presidential  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  board.  The  necessity  frequently  indicated 
in  the  utterances  of  Secretary  Wilson  for  the  presence 
of  a  member  having  legal  or  judicial  experience,  rath¬ 
er  than  having  so  important  a  body  compijsed  entirely 
of  technicians  in  chemistry,  which  has  only  to  do  with 
one  feature  of  its  findings,  may  move  the  President  to 
name  a  lawyer  or  a  layman,  and  preferably  an  ex¬ 
state  food  commissioner,  to  membership  in  the  board. 

In  this  connection  the  names  of  H.  L.  Wright,  for¬ 
mer  Dairy  and  h'ood  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  Wilbur 
hh  Cannon,  former  Food  Commissioner  of  Colorado, 
and  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  former  Food  and  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ohio,  are  suggested.  All  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  had  wide  experience  as  food  executives, 
with  every  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  legal  features  of  the  w^ork,  and  any  one  would 
make  a  highly  valuable  member  of  the  board.  The 
food  and  drug  situation  nationally  demands  that  the 
Board  of  hood  and  Drug  Inspection  he  constrnctiv;  as 
well  as  technical  in  its  work. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  the  new  member  of  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  is  a  native  of  Michigan, 
having  been  born  in  howlerville,  fannarv  t6,  t87z1. 
He  received  an  ordinary  common  and  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  and  graduated  from  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  1886.  He  became  assistant  state  analyst  of 
^Michigan  in  the  same  year  and  was  promoted  t(>  state 
analyst  in  i8q8.  This  position  he  resigned  in  IQ04  to 
accept  a  position  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  New  York  laboratory 
when  it  was  opened.  Mr.  Doolittle  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  As.sociation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments  at  the  time  of  its  first  convention  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  So 
ciety,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  the  Society  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemi.sts,  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  other  scientific  bodies. 

ONLY  ONE  ACE  THIS  FLOP. 

The  following  special  correspondence  from  Wash¬ 
ington  appeared  recently  in  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post: 

The  doctor  never  sleeps.  The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  wakeful  to  the  opportunity  of  ])assing  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  a  hill  for  the  cstahlishment  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  with  a  cabinet  officer  at  its  head. 

Already  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  has  been  nominated  here  as  the  proper  man  for 
the  chief  of  the  department.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation  that  the  suggestion  to  place  the  adminis- 
Hation  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  under  the  department's 
jurisdiction  will  help  the  cause  along. 

For  several  years  the  campaign  for  a  Department  of  Health 
has  been  conducted  zealously,  zeal  growing  as  the  glimmer  of 
hope  ahead  brightened. 

Department  officials  in  the  capital  in  the  main  feel  that. 
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whether  a  new  department  is  authorized  or  not,  something 
slionld  he  done  to  cliange  the  existing  order.  T'hysicians 
are  now  employed  hy  nearly  every  government  department, 
and  each  of  the  cabinet  officers  from  time  to  time  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  medical  and  sanitary  problems. 

In  the  Philippines  and  in  Panama  the  War  and  Treasury 
departments  are  duplicating  medical  work,  and  for  some  time 
they  were  working  virtually  against  each  other  in  California. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Treasury  and  Agricultural  Dei)artments 
have  laboratories  which  are  maintained  at  great  expense, 
each  one  being  devoted  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  sani¬ 
tation  and  medicine.  Both  the  W'ar  and  Navy  Departments 
have  medical  schools  for  officers,  while  hospitals  are  main¬ 
tained  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  hy  the 
Departments  of  War,  Navy  and  Treasury. 

The  association  recommends  that  the  following  agencies 
he  transferred  to  the  new  department  of  health,  if  its  estab¬ 
lishment  he  sanctioned  : 

Agricultural  Department. — Chemistry  division  in  all  that 
pertains  to  purity  of  foods  and  drugs  ;  meat  inspection  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  the  forces  engaged  in 
the  study  of  human  disease  in  the  biological  division. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. — Hospitals  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  Bureau  ;  division  of  population,  after  the  final  re¬ 
turns  are  in  for  the  census  of  IfilO,  and  in  time  for  the  census 
of  1!)20;  the  medical  officers  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

Iioterior  Department. — Physicians  of  Indian  schools  and 
agencies  :  physicians  of  the  Alaskan  school  service  :  physicians 
of  the  Lhiited  States  reclamation  service;  hospitals  and  med¬ 
ical  attendants  of  the  Lnited  States  national  homes  for  old 
soldiers ;  the  medical  examiners  of  the  pension  bureau ;  the 
government  hospital  for  the  insane;  the  Freedman's  Hospital. 

Department  of  Justice — Physicians  and  oculists  employed 
at  United  States  penitentiaries. 

Department  of  State. — Foreign  hospitals  under  subsidy ; 
the  international  sanitary  bureau. 

In  its  appeal  for  legislation  the  medical  association  says 
that  “a  very  large  part  of  the  work  of  such  a  department 
will,  of  necessity,  he  acting  and  co-operating  always  with 
and  through  all  the  state  and  local  hoards  of  health;  the 
investigation  of  causes,  methods  of  spread  and  prevention 
of  tuberculosis,'  pneumonia,  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  cancer, 
measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  other  common  domestic 
pestilences,  which  cause  such  a  large  part  of  the  sickness 
and  mortality  of  every  community.” 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  hitherto  pointed 
out  some  of  the  disadvantap^es  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  would  result  from  the  placing  of  the 
laboratories  of  its  extensive  system  of  experiment 
stations  in  another  department.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Evening  Post  ignores  that  phase  of  the  situation. 
Dr.  Wiley  testified  in  the  recent  investigation  that  he 
could  do  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  one-tenth  of  its  present  cost  if  he  could 
have  the  management  of  the  solicitor's  office,  and  this 
plea  for  economy  by  bunching  laboratory  w'ork  from 
the  various  departments  of  the  government  now  hav¬ 
ing  separate  chemical  laboratories  is  along  this  same 
line  of  promises  of  economy.  The  record  of  ap])ro- 
priations  for  the  specific  purposes  of  the  Rureau  of 
Chemistry,  however,  do  not  hold  out  any  hopes  of 
the  performance  of  such  promises. 

The  surprising  thing  about  this  particular  i)iece  of 
information,  which  must  be  authentic  since  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post  prints  it,  is  that  no  mention  of 
IVofessor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  is  made, 
and  while  the  scheme  for  a  Department  of  Health  is 
vigorously  urged  as  the  hope  and  dream  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  in  no  portion  of  it  do  we 
find  any  reference  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  as  a  candidate  for  chief  officer  of  the  proposed 
department.  Dr.  Reed  has  fre(|uently  boasted  of 
1 ’resident  Taft's  friendship  for  him,  the  inference 
being  that  as  chief  booster  of  the  clique  of  politicians 
whose  presence  in  the  American  Medical  .-Xssociation 
has  been  the  principal  thing  to  discredit  that  organiza¬ 


tion  he  would  naturally  claim  the  support  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  at  least  haye  his  name  modestly  mentioned 
as  a  candidate.  Likewise,  there  is  no  reference  to  an¬ 
other  modest  and  unassuming  candidate,  the  choice  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dr.  W.  A.  Fvans,  lately  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health  of  Chicago,  now  a  memi)er  of  the 
Tribune  staff,  who  has  been  ciuietly  boosting  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  idea  but  disparaging  Dr.  Wiley. 

Can  this  be  another  scheme  to  set  our  Cod-fearing 
and  liberty-loving  citizenry  by  the  ears  and  create 
jealousies  and  wrangling  among  the  altruists  who  are 
l)romoting  this  lofty  and  pure-minded  proposition  of 
conserving  the  public  health  with  a  little  graft  on  the 
side  ? 


“THE  JUDICIAL  TEMPERAMENT.” 

Mr.  Taft  has  the  faculty  of  putting  the  best  face  on 
everything.  He  performs  a  difficult  (luty  with  alacrity 
and  ap])arent  sincerity  and  heartiness.  His  exonera¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Wiley  was  a  duty  with  him — a  duty  to  his 
political  necessities.  Dr.  Wiley  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  willing  enough  and  able  enough  and  enough  of  a 
demagogue  to  make  a  serious  breach  in  the  political 
fences  of  the  President.  The  exoneration  of  Dr.  Wiley 
cannot,  therefore,  claim  the  right  to  he  classified  as  the 
result  of  the  independent  and  untrameled  judgment 
of  Mr.  Taft.  Xlr.  Taft  knew  why  he  had  to  exonerate 
Dr.  Wiley  and  moreover  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  doing.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  two  ])argraphs  in  the  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wilson.  The  first  paragraph  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  reads  as  follows : 

The  answer  of  Dr.  Wiley  specifically  denies  that  he  ever 
saw  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Kehler  and  Dr.  Rushy, 
or  that  he  ever  consciously  entered  into  an  arrangement  hy 
which  Dr.  Rushy  was  in  effect  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  prescribed  hy  the  statute  as  interpreted 
hy  the  Attorney  General. 

The  other  paragraph  occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
letter,  and  reads : 

The  truth  is  the  limitations  upon  bureau  chiefs  and  heads 
of  departments  to  exact  per  diem  compensations  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  experts  in  such  cases  as  this  is  a  doubtful  legis¬ 
lative  policy.  Here  is  the  pure  food  act,  which  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  enforce  and  in  respect  to  which  the 
interests  opposed  to  its  enforcement  are  likely  to  have  all  the 
money  at  their  command  needed  to  secure  the  most  effective 
expert  evidence.  The  government  ought  not  to  he  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  regard  and  one  cannot  withhold  one’s 
sympathy  with  an  earnest  effort  by  Dr.  Wiley  to  pay  proper 
compensation  and  secure  expert  assistance  in  the  enforcement 
of  so  important  a  statute,  certainly  in  the  beginning  when 
the  riuestions  arising  under  it  are  of  capital  importance  to 
the  public. 

The  President  pretends  in  the  first  ]tlace  to  take  Dr. 
Wiley’s  word  that  he  did  not  do  what  he  was  charged 
with  doing,  and  in  the  next  place  he  commends  him 
for  doing  what  he  did,  which  is  just  exactly  what  he 
was  charg'ed  with  doing.  Mr.  Taft  cannot  take  credit 
for  being  disingenuous,  nor  can  he  he  blamed  for 
making  a  meticulous  blunder.  His  political  fortunes 
are  in  grave  peril  and  he  is  beset  on  all  sides. 

The  “White  House  decision"  has  its  uses,  no  doubt. 
For  the  purposes  of  overruling  a  decision  of  Dr.  Wiley 
on  a  subject  pertaining  strictly  to  foods,  the  celebrated 
judicial  temperament  of  President  Taft  is  quite  ca¬ 
pable  of  slapping  the  government  expert  on  the  wrist. 
1)ut  when  the  question  is  upon  whether  Dr.  Wiley  shall 
continue  to  hold  his  job  or  not.  there  is  a  noticeable 
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liesitancv  to  do  anything  likely  to  hurt  the  gentleman's 
feelings.  Dr.  Wiley  is  by  inference  either  a  valuable 
political  asset  or  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  in  no  wise  to 
be  trusted  with  final  arbitrament  on  any  question 
coming  within  the  purview  of  his  actual  duties  and 
the  duties  for  the  performance  of  which  he  draws  a 
considerable  salary. 

A  great  many  persons  who  know  Dr.  Wiley  well 
enough  to  correctly  estimate  his  character  and  measure 
his  merits  against  his  faults — who  can  sound  his  mo¬ 
tives  and  gauge  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  pub¬ 
lic — are  convinced  that  all  interests  would  be  best 
served  by  his  separation  from  the  public  service.  We 
believe  that  the  President  is  sufficiently  well  informed 
to  know  that  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Wiley  in  his 
present  office  is  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  untruthfulness,  incompetence,  in¬ 
subordination  and  general  mendacity  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  brought  to  Mr.  Taft’s  attention.  But  when  the 
opportunity  has  arisen,  as  it  has  on  several  occasions, 
to  dismiss  him  from  the  service,  some  subtle  influence 
has  always  prevailed  to  prevent  such  a  consummation, 
although  it  was  known  to  be  as  ardently  desired  by 
Taft  as  anyone  else.  Dr.  Wiley’s  dismissal  was  pre¬ 
dicated  after  his  outrageous  conduct  at  the  Mackinac 
convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Eood  and  Dairy  Departments,  and  again  at  the  Den¬ 
ver  convention  of  the  association.  Dr.  Wiley’s  oppo¬ 
nents  had  the  assurance  of  Secretary  Wilson  that  it 
would  be  brought  about  after  the  Denver  convention, 
and  if  Secretary  Wilson  had  not  exercised  extreme 
moderation  that  would  hawe  been  done. 

But  Dr.  Wiley,  who  has  hithertO'  demonstrated  that 
he  is  an  adept  in  scientific  pleasantries,  has  also  shown 
his  skill  at  scientific  politics.  A  consideration  in  the 
present  exoneration  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the 
exoneration  only  covers  the  charges  concerning  the 
illegal  employment  of  Dr.  Rusby.  The  Congressional 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  chose  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  investi¬ 
gation  and  thereby  uncovered  some  things  highly  dis¬ 
creditable  to  Dr.  Wiley.  His  equivocation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  revelation  of  his  in¬ 
competence  in  connection  with  the  coca-cola  case  are 
but  two  of  them.  Dr.  Wiley  has  yet  to  face  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  it  is  known  will  consist  of  a 
majority  and  a  minority  report,  the  latter  to  include 
exoneration  of  those  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  opposed  Wiley  and  were  charged 
with  various  ofifenses  by  him.  It  cannot  be 
urged  that  the  exoneration  by  President  Taft  also 
whitewashed  him  of  all  the  derelictions  uncovered  in 
the  investigation. 

That  political  exigencies  had  a  large  share  in  the 
exoneration  of  Dr.  Wiley  on  the  Rusby  charges  is 
generally  believed  by  those  in  a  position  to  know. 
President  Roosevelt  knew  of  Wiley’s  incompetence, 
and  his  views  as  to  the  character  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  successor.  President  Taft  had 
occasion  twice  to  overrule  Dr.  Wiley  on  the  whisky 
question,  and  is  believed  to  cordially  detest  Wiley  and 
to  be  generally  impatient  with  the  whole  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  having  been  required  to  take  up 
and  settle  an  unimportant  quarrel  in  the  department. 
His  decision  is  only  a  triumph  of  his  “judicial  tem¬ 
perament”  over  his  temper. 


LOST  OPPORTUNITIES. 

A  valued  correspondent  writes  us  in  regard  to  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  charges  against  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry ;  “Dr.  Wiley  seems  to  be 
right  in  the  saddle  with  cheers  from  every  direction 
but  yours.  Meanwhile  new  diseases  are  multiplying 
because  of  adulterated  foods.” 

This  illustrates  with  great  force  the  popular  view 
of  the  situation.  It  is  this  attitude  that  bolsters  up 
Dr.  Wiley’s  demand  for  unlimited  power,  a  new  food 
law,  rigid  standards,  control  of  the  legal  machinery  of 
the  government  and  the  courts,  and  the  installation  of 
the  health  “forces”  of  the  government  in  a  separate 
department,  with  himself  as  Pooh-Bah. 

Once  upon  a  time,  and  not  so  very  many  years  ago, 
the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company,  owner  of  the 
street  railway  lines  in  a  certain  large  district  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  wanted  a  new  franchise  with  no  limit  of  time  and 
all  the  privileges  and  perquisites  it  could  get.  As  part 
of  the  campaign  for  a  franchise  that  would  meet  its  re¬ 
quirements,  it  disorganized  its  service  so  that  riding 
in  one  of  its  cars  became  a  feat  that  only  strong  men 
would  attempt.  It  created  a  very  vivid  “horrible  ex¬ 
ample”  in  the  way  of  intramural  transportation  and 
then  told  the  people,  “This  is  what  you  will  get  unless 
you  give  us  what  we  want.”  It  organized  a  iDurlesque 
organization  called  the  “Straphangers’  League,” 
whose  purpose  was  to  protest  against  conditions,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  overcrowding  of  cars,  to  the  end  that  the 
way  might  be  smoothed  to  better  conditions  by  the 
granting  of  a  new  and  suitable  franchise  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  City  Railway  Company.  This  same  farce  is  going 
on  in  St.  Louis  at  the  present  time.  The  people,  in¬ 
stead  of  kicking  the  street  railway  company  off  the 
streets,  granted  the  franchise.  They  acknowledged 
thereby  a  large  degree  of  helplessness.  The  attitude 
of  the  street  railway  company  was  one  of  unlimited 
nerve  and  unmitigated  bluff.  The  patrons  of  this 
company  are  still  clinging  to  the  straps. 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  our 
correspondent’s  statement  is  true  and  that  diseases  are 
multiplying  because  of  adulterated  foods,  does  it  not 
require  also  the  admission  that  Dr.  Wiley  must  be 
very  incompetent  to  permit  conditions  to  become  worse 
instead  of  better  even  with  limited  powers  and  the  im¬ 
mense  handicap  of  adverse  decisions  by  courts,  the 
trickery  of  the  food  dbpesters  and  all  the  other 
agencies  that  are  alleged  to  have  fought  him  in  his 
herculean  task.  Dr.  Wiley  has  done  some  work,  he 
has  secured  some  convictions  of  violators  of  the  food 
law,  he  has  commanded  a  large  force  of  fairly  effi¬ 
cient  assistants,  and  he  has  “made  two  appropriations 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before” — that  is  to  say,  he 
has  practically  unlimited  funds  at  his  command.  With 
all  this  opportunity  for  betterment,  conditions  have 
grown  worse. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  when  a  man  in 
an  executive  position  falls  down  on  the  job,  he  is 
discharged.  If  he  show  some  results  under  adverse 
conditions,  he  is  given  a  chance  to  do  better,  but  if 
his  results  are  entirely  negative,  common  business 
sense  dictates  his  elimination.  Dr.  Wiley’s  friends, 
however,  urge  the  fact  that  conditions  which  he  ought 
to  remedy  have  grown  worse  rather  than  better  as  a 
reason  for  not  only  maintaining  him  in  the  saddle, 
but  for  giving  him  additional  and  practically  un¬ 
limited  power. 
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RETAILERS  MAY  HELP  SOME. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Eood  Journal 
is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from,  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  Hansen  of  Utah,  in  which  he  says : 

Referring  to  our  law  requiring  the  use  of  certified  col¬ 
ors  I  find  we  can  easily  control  our  manufacturers,  who 
are  more  than  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law  and  are  all 
doing  so.  However,  it  is  not  so  easy  with  goods  made 
in  other  states,  and  I  would  appreciate  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  we  can  control  the  use  of  certified  colors  in  goods 
shipped  by  jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  other  states 
without  being  compelled  to  make  an  analytical  examina¬ 
tion,  which  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  expense,  time  and 
trouble. 

Here  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  states  whose  manufacturers  ship 
foods  and  confectionery  requiring  artificial  coloring 
into  Utah  to  act  upon  some  of  the  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  co-operation  that  were  made  at  several  re¬ 
cent  conventions  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Dairy  Departments.  But  the  best 
plan  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  that  suggests 
itself  is  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  retailers.  These 
men  can  insist  that  manufacturers  supply  them  with 
products  colored  only  with  such  colors  as  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Utah  law,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Asfriculture.  A  notice  on  the  label  to  the  effect 
that  the  colors  used  have  been  certified  as  to  purity 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Utah  law,  and 
this  the  retail  dealers  could  insist  on  with  entire 
propriety  and  great  effectiveness.  And  such  action 
on  their  part  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  avoid¬ 
ing  expensive  and  tedious  investigations. 

There  is  another  way — come  to  think  of  it.  Go 
out  and  arrest  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  prominent 
and  law-abiding  retailers  in  each  town  of  any  size, 
hale  them  before  the  bar  of  justice,  charge  them 
with  being  food  dopesters  and  poisoners  of  innocent 
children  and  get  two  columns  of  publicity  in  the 
morning  papers.  That’s  a  good  way  to  do  the  work 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  beforehand — only  we  hope  Commission¬ 
er  Hansen  won’t  adopt  it.  / 


A  GREAT  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 

In  the  course  of  a  learned  and  able  discussion  of 
the  benzoate  of  soda  question  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health, 
Charles  AI.  Ford,  state  drug  inspector,  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  the  accuracy  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion.  Referring  to  the  source  of  benzoate  of  soda,  he 
says  : 

Another  generous  act  on  the  part  of  the  Board  was  to 
remove  all  restrictions  as  to  the  quality  or  the  source  of 
the  benzoate.  The  natural  source  of  the  benzoic  acid  is  gum 
benzoin,  and  the  acid  produced  from  that  source  carries  the 
agreeable  aroma  of  the  benzoin ;  whereas,  the  artificial  is 
made  almost  exclusively  from  the  urine  of  horses  and  other 
herbivorous  animals,  and  always  carries  the  aroma  peculiar 
to  its  source. 

It  has  always  been  the  belief  of  those  familiar 
Avith  the  production  of  benzoate  of  soda  that  it  was 
made  for  commercial  purposes  from  toluene,  a  coal 
tar  product.  The  country  from  which  the  most  benzo¬ 
ate  of  soda  is  exported  to  the  United  States  is  Ger¬ 
many.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  crystals  having  little 
odor  or  taste.  There  may  be  another  source,  as  Mr. 
Ford  indicates  in  his  learned  treatise,  and  in  the  fear 
that  he  may  be  charged  with  falsehood  and  sensation¬ 
alism,  we  hasten  to  urge  him  to  issue  another  bulletin 


specifying  the  source  of  his  information  and  detailing 
the  process  of  the  manufacture.  A  description  of  the 
plants  where  benzoate  of  soda  is  extracted  from  the 
urine  of  horses  and  other  herbivorous  animals,  with 
photographs  of  the  animals  delivering  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  ought  to  be  published  at  once  to  enlighten  and 
relieve  the  public  mind.  This  extraordinary  scientific 
discovery  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  world  for  lack  of 
a  little  easily  procured  proof. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Times  have  changed.  A  couple  of  decades  ago 
any  public  official  finding  himself  condemned  by  any 
moral,  religious  or  temperance  organization  for  any 
act,  however  simple  or  harmless,  would  have  broken 
his  neck  in  his  haste  to  repudiate  the  act  and  get 
square  with  the  organization.  The  desire  to  get  the 
so-called  “temperance  vote”  was  responsible  in  those 
days  for  a  great  deal  of  ridiculous  and  frequently 
hypocritical  posing  as  a  friend  of  “temperance.” 
Temperance  has  come  to  have  another  meaning  lat¬ 
terly — a  meaning  more  etymologically  if  not  more 
ethically  exact,  and  hence  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  found  no  difficulty  in  rebuffing  the  attempts  by 
various  organizations  nominally  working  for  “tem¬ 
perance”  to  discountenance  his  action  in  accepting 
the  honorary  presidency  of  the  International  Brew¬ 
ers’  Exposition  now  in  progress  at  the  Coliseum  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Wilson  very  properly  pointed  out  that 
no  question  of  morals  was  involved  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  exposition  did  not  permit  of  its  pro¬ 
moters  being  officially  affronted.  That  the  various 
religious  and  temperance  bodies  that  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  condemning  Secretary  Wilson  did  not  also 
condemn  Dr.  Wiley  for  his  connection  with  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Institute  of  Brewers  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  Institute  of  Brewers  is  no  reflection 
on  the  importance  of  Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  proof  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  back  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  It  merely  shows  the  confidence  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  good  people  of  the  country,  who  rec¬ 
ognize  that  he  can  do  no  wrong. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  NAMED. 

President  Lucius  P.  Brown  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  has 
made  the  following  appointments  W  the  Committee 
on  Co-operation,  the  continuation  of  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  at  the  recent  Duluth  convention : 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  Kansas,  five  years. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Kentucky,  four  years. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  New  Jersey,  three  years. 

L.  Davies,  Washington,  two  years. 

A.  N.  Cook,  South  Dakota,  one  year. 

TO  GIVE  COLD  STORAGE  DINNER; 

_  To  prove  that  cold  storage  foods  are  wholesome  and  de¬ 
licious,  a  luncheon,  at  which  all  foods  will  be  guaranteed  to 
be  strictly  cold  storage,  will  be  given  by  Chicago  produce 
merchants  on  October  23. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  to 
members  of  the  City  Council’s  health  committee  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Chicago  newspapers. 

Members  of  the  National  Poultry,  Rutter  and  Egg  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  w'ill  have  a  convention  in  Chicago  at  the  time,  will 
attend. 

Chicken  broth  made  of  cold  storage  chicken,  storage  vege¬ 
tables  and  storage  flour  will  be  the  first  dish  serv'ed.  This 
will  be  followed  with  cold  storage  salmon,  December  turkey, 
February  capons,  April  eggs  and  June  cheese.  The  butter  will 
be  of  June  churning,  held  in  cold  storage.  Storage  fruits  will 
complete  the  lunch. 
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KANSAS  REGISTRATION  FEE  LAW 
OVERTHROWN. 

A  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  in  Kansas  City  affirming  a  decree 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Kansas,  first  division, 
forbidding  the  enforcement  of  the  section  of  the  Kansas  feed 
stufifs  law,  providing  for  a  registration  fee,  on  the  ground 
that  it  contravened  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  the  imposition  of  imports  by  the  states, 
will  have  a  far  reaching  effect.  It  is  the  first  decision  of 
the  kind  on  this  question,  and  will  be  the  forerunner  of  other 
decisions  abolishing  such  provisions  in  other  states.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  ta.x  per  ton  as  inspection  fee  is  upheld. 

The  law  in  question  was  the  one  passed  by  the  Kansas 
legislature  of  IDiT,  as  amended  by  the  legislature  of  1908, 
the  complainant  lieing  the  George  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
It  happens  that  the  per  ton  tax  clause  in  this  law  was  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  legislature  of  Dll,  which  revised  and  re¬ 
modeled  the  entire  act.  The  court,  however,  passed  upon 
it  and  its  ruling  is,  therefore,  signficant  as  showing  what 
the  attitude  of  Federal  courts  may  be  on  this  most  important 
subject.  Section  '2  of  the  law  of  1907,  which  is  the  same 
as  in  the  present  law,  and  which  is  declared  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  is  as  follows  : 

■'Every  brand  of  concentrated  feedingstuff  offered  or  held 
for  sale'  within  the  state  of  Kansas  shall  be  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  each  sale  of 
any  concentrated  feedingstuff  not  so  registered  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  separate  violation  of  this  act.  The  manufacturer  or 
seller  of  any  concentrated  feedingstuff  shall  apply  to  the  said 
director  of  the  experiment  station  for  registration  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  feedingstuff,  and  in  his  application  for  such  regis¬ 
tration  and  analysis  he  shall  submit  a  statement  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  ingredients  used  in  preparing  the  concentrated  feeding¬ 
stuff  and  the  sources  from  w'hich  they  were  obtained,  which 
information  shall  be  filed  for  reference,  but  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  said  director  if  none  of  the  ingredients  is 
unwholesome,  deleterious  or  fraudulent.  If  the  feedingstuff', 
as  described  by  the  manufacturer  or  seller,  is  found  to  consist 
of  wholesome  materials,  and  the  name  or  brand  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  it  is  not  false  or  misleading,  the  said  director  of  the 
experiment  station  shall  register  the  name,  brand  or  other 
designation  of  the  concentrated  feedingstuff,  its  guaranteed 
composition  in  terms  stated  in  this  section,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  seller  applying  for  the 
registration.  Such  registration  shall  be  made  annually,  and 
the  manufacturer  or  seller  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $10 
per  each  brand  of  concentrated  feedingstuff  registered ;  pro¬ 
vided,  that  au}-  manufacturer  of  condimental  or  medicinal 
stock  foods  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $50  for  each  brand 
selling  for  more  than  $40  per  ton.” 

Section  5  of  the  law  of  1907,  w'bich  the  court  holds  was 
constitutional,  is  as  follows: 

“An  inspection  tax  shall  be  collected  upon  all  cottonseed 
meal,  cottonseed  cake,  linseed  oil  meal,  linseed  oil  cake,  and 
feedingstuff  by-products  of  starch  factories,  glucose  factories, 
cereal  breakfast-food  factories,  breweries  and  distilleries, 
meat-packing  establishments  or  slaughtering  houses,  that  are 
sold,  offered  for  sale  or  held  for  sale  within  the  state  of 
Kansas,  which  tax  shall  be  at  the  rate  25  cents  per  ton,  e.x- 
cept  as  hereinafter  stated.  Every  sack,  box,  carton  or  other 
package  of  the  feedingstuffs  named  in  this  section  that  is 
sold,  offered  for  sale,  held  for  sale  or  in  the  possession  of 
anyone  within  the  state  of  Kansas  shall  bear  at  least  one  tag 
certifying  that  the  tax  aforesaid  has  been  paid  on  10(1  pounds 
or  a  fraction  thereof.  If  any  package  contains  more  than  100 
pounds  it  shall  hear  one  tag  for  each  100  pounds  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  All  tags  required  under  the  proyisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  obtained  from  the  aforesaid  director  of  the 
experiment  station  in  lots  of  400  or  multiples  thereof,  and 
he  shall  receive  from  the  manufacturer  or  seller  .115  for  each 
400  so  furnished.  Such  tags  shall  be  good  until  used,  but 
counterfeiting  them  or  using  them  more  than  once  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  tax  so  collected,  together  with  all  registration 
fees  collected,  shall  be  used,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  inspection  and  analysis  of  concen¬ 
trated  feedingstuffs.  as  hereinafter  proyided.  and  if  any  resi¬ 
due  remains  it  shall  be  turned  into  the  general  funds  of  the 


experiment  station  aforesaid;  provided,  how^ever,  that  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  state  upon  salaries  shall  not  receive  any  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  for  making  such  inspection  and  analysis.” 

June  29,  1911,  a  decree  w'as  entered  in  the  Circuit  (3ourt 
for  the  District  of  Kansas,  first  division,  enjoining  the  Kansas 
officials  from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  law. 
The  decision  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirm¬ 
ing  this  decree  is  as  follows; 

OPINION  OF  JUDGE  J.  C.  POLLOCK. 

This  suit  was  brought  by  complainant,  a  corporation  of 
the  state  of  Nebraska,  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  within  that  state  and  transporting  and  selling  within 
this  state,  various  compounds  and  preparations  for  poultry^ 
stock  and  other  animals,  under  the  name  of  Lee’s  Egg  Maker, 
Lee's  Best  Conditioner,  Lee’s  Hog  Remedy,  Lee's  Worm  Pow¬ 
der,  etc.,  against  defendant,  in  his  individual  capacity,  and 
as  manager  and  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  to  secure  a  perpetual  order  of  injunction 
against  defendant  from  enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce 
against  complainant’s  business  the  provisions  of  sections  2 
and  5  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  entitled,  ‘An  act  regulating 
the  sale  of  concentrated  feedingstuffs,  forbidding  their  adul¬ 
teration,  providing  for  their  inspection  and  analysis,  provid¬ 
ing  penalties  for  its  violation,  etc.,’  same  being  chapter  4(l7 
of  the  laws  of  1907,  as  amended  by  chapter  75,  laws  of  1908. 
The  suit  is  based  on  the  ground  said  sections,  in  so  far  as  the 
business  of  complainant  is  concerned,  are  in  violation  of  the 
national  constitution,  because  levying  a  tax  on  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  therefore  void.  *  *  * 

The  sections  above  quoted  will  be  considered  separately, 
and  in  so  far  as  section  2  of  the  act  quoted  is  concerned, 
complainant  asserts  it  is  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce,  there¬ 
fore  void. 

The  defendant  insists  (1)  it  is  an  inspection  law  of  the 
state  which  is  expressly  recognized  by  the  national  consti¬ 
tution,  therefore  valid;  (2)  that  said  act  is  intended  to  op¬ 
erate  only  on  articles  of  commerce  after  such  articles  have 
been  intermingled  with  the  great  mass  of  property  within 
the  state,  and  therefore  does  not  in  any  wav  touch  interstate 
commerce  or  constitute  a  tax  or  impose  a  burden  thereon. 

It  is  evident,  however,  complainant  has  the  right  on  com¬ 
pliance  with  all  lawful  demands  of  the  state,  to  bring  his 
products  within  the  state  and  to  there  dispose  of  them  to  his 
customers  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  state,  or  its 
authorized  agents,  either  through  exactions  made  directly 
upon  complainant  in  reference  to  such  interstate  business,  or 
by  interference  with  such  business  by  the  state  indirectly 
through  complainant’s  customers  to  his  injury  and  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  such  business. 

In  Brown  vs.  Maryland,  12  Wheat,  419,  Mr.  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall,  delivering  the  opinion,  said  ; 

“A  tax  on  the  occupation  of  an  importer  is,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  tax  on  importation.  It  must  add  to  the  price  of  the 
article,  and  be  paid  liy  the  consumer,  or  by  the  importer  him¬ 
self  in  like  manner  as  a  direct  duty  on  the  article  itselt 
would  be  made.  This  the  state  has  not  a  right  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution.” 

In  Robbins  vs.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489,  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

“When  goods  are  sent  from  one  state  to  another  for  sale, 
or,  in  consequence  of  a  sale,  they  become  part  of  its  general 
property,  and  amenable  to  its  laws ;  provided  that  no  discrim¬ 
ination  be  made  against  them  as  goods  from  another  state, 
and  that  they  be  not  taxed  by  reason  of  being  brought  from 
another  state,  but  only  taxed  in  the  usual  way.  as  other  goods 
are.  But  to  tax  the  sale  of  such  goods,  or  the  offer  to  sell 
them,  before  they  are  brought  into  the  state,  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing,  and  seems  to  us  clearly  a  tax  on  interstate  com¬ 
merce  itself. 

"It  is  strongly  urged,  as  if  it  were  a  material  point  in 
the  case,  that  no  discrimination  is  made  between  domestic 
and  foreign  drummers— those  of  Tennessee  and  those  of  other 
states :  that  all  are  taxed  alike.  But  that  does  not  meet  the 
difficulty.  Interstate  commerce  cannot  be  taxed  at  all,  even 
though  the  same  amount  of  tax  should  be  laid  on  domestic 
commerce  or  that  which  is  carried  on  solely  within  the  state.’’ 

In  Norfolk  &  C.  Railroad  Co.  vs.  Penn,  13(1  U.  S.  114,  Mr. 
Justice  Lamar,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

“It  is  well  settled  by  numerous  decisions  of  this  court, 
that  a  state  cannot,  under  the  guise  of  a  license  tax,  exclude 
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from  its  jurisdiction  a  foreign  corporation  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  or  impose  any  l)nrdens  upon  such  commerce 
within  its  limits.” 

In  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  vs.  Kansas.  ’Jld  U.  S.  1,  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said; 

"But  we  fail  to  see  how  a  state  can  tax  a  business  occupa¬ 
tion  when  it  cannot  ta.x  the  business  itself.  Of  course,  the 
e.xaction  of  a  license  ta.x  as  a  condition  of  doing  any  particu¬ 
lar  business  is  a  ta.x  on  the  occupation  ;  and  a  tax  on  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  doing  a  business  is  surely  a  tax  on  the  business.” 

In  like  manner  it  must  he  held  the  imposition  of  an  annual 
registration  fee  of  $b0  for  each  of  the  several  brands  of 
products  manufactured  by  complainant  before  the  same  may 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  state  is  a  tax  on  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing  business  in  the  state,  and  is  therefore  a  tax  on 
the  business  itself. 

The  main  question  therefore  is,  does  said  section  2.  rightly 
construed,  provide  for  an  inspection  tax  on  the  products  of 
complainant  coming  within  rhe  state  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  from  imposition  or  injury  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  of  the  same?  If  so,  the  right  of  the  state  to 
exact  the  same  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion.  and  the  provision  above  quoted  is  valid.  If,  however, 
the  same  be  found  to  be  not  an  inspection  fee  or  tax,  it  is  a 
tax  or  burden  on  interstate  commerce  prohibited  by  the  nation¬ 
al  constitution,  hence  invalid,  and  affords  no  warrant  of  au¬ 
thority  to  defendant,  either  individually  or  in  his  representa¬ 
tive  capacity,  to  interfere  with  complainant's  business. 

By  reference  to  the  act  it  is  seen  the  manufacturer  or  seller 
of  any  concentrated  feeding  stuff  before  he  is  entitled  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  same  in  the  state  shall  apply  to  have  it  registered, 
submitting  a  statement  of  the  ingredients  thereof  and  from 
what  source  the  same  are  obtained,  neither  false  nor  mislead¬ 
ing,  then  the  name  or  brand  of  such  feeding'  stuff  shall  be 
registered  on  payment  of  an  annual  registration  fee  of  $50 
for  each  brand  in  case  the  stuff  sells  for  more  than  $40  per 
ton,  and  $10  for  each  brand  of  such  feeding  stuff  selling  for 
less  than  $40  per  ton,  and  thereafter  the  manufacturer  or 
seller  of  such  stuff  may  within  the  year  from  which  the 
registration  tax  or  fee  is  paid  sell  without  limit  of  such 
brand.  From  all  of  which  it  is  entirely  clear  the  fee  here 
imposed  has  no  semblance  or  relation  to  an  inspection  fee 
whatever,  but  is,  as  the  statute  denominates  it,  an  annual 
registration  fee  of  $50  required  of  complainant  for  each 
brand  of  its  product  sold  in  the  state  as  a  prerequisite  to  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  business  of  disposing  of  the  same  wdthin  the 
state. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
Vance  vs.  W.  A.  Vandercook  Co.  (No.  1)  in  speaking  of  a 
similar  exaction  as  here  required,  said: 

“It  is  claimed  in  argument  that  this  law  is  an  inspection 
law  passed  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  purity  of  the 
product  to  be  shipped  into  the  state  for  the  use  of  a  resident 
therein,  and  therefore  it  is  but  a  valid  manifestation  of  the 
police  pow'er  of  the  state  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
spection  only.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  argument  is  un¬ 
sound,  as  the  inspection  of  a  sample  sent  in  advance  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  an  inspection  of  the  goods  subsequently 
shipped  into  the  state.  The  sample  may  be  one  thing  and  the 
merchandise  which  thereafter  comes  in  another.  It  is  hence 
heyond  reason  to  say  that  the  law  provides  for  an  inspection 
of  the  goods  shipped  into  the  stare  from  other  states,  when 
in  fact  it  exacts  no  inspection  whatever.” 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  fee  imposed  is  not  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  sample  of  the  products  sold  by  complainant,  but  is 
merely  a  fee  exacted  of  complainant  for  registering  the 
brand  of  goods  offered  by  him,  and  this  registration  is  made, 
not  from  an  examination  of  the  goods  themselves,  or  even  a 
sample  of  the  goods,  but  from  a  statement  as  to  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  goods  and  from  whence  obtained,  submitted  by 
complainant. 

There  can  be  no  question  under  the  authorities  but  that 
the  registration  fee  required  by  section  2  of  the  act,  in  so  far 
as  complainant  is  coiicerned,  is  a  tax  on  his  right  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  selling  his  products  to  his  customers  in  this 
state,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  provision  of  said 
section  5  above  quoted,  as  amended  by  act  of  I!Ht8,  it  is  seen 
to  provide  for  an  inspection  of  all  cottonseed  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  cake,  linseed  oil  meal,  linseed  oil  cake,  and  feeding 
stuff  by-products  of  starch  factories,  glucose  factories,  ce¬ 
real  breakfast  food  factories,  breweries,  distilleries,  meat 
packing  establishments  and  slaughter  houses  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  this  state,  and  a  level  charge  of  25  cents  per  ton 
on  all  said  products  wdthout  discrimination  as  to  value  of  the 
product  is  made.  It  further  provides  for  the  actual  inspection 
of  all  such  proclucts  sold  within  the  state,  and  the  manner  in 


which  the  fact  of  such  inspection  shall  be  evidenced  from 
all  of  which  it  is  plain,  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  and  exac¬ 
tions  of  said  section  are  concerned  it  is  purely  one  of  actual 
inspection  of  goods  sold  for  which  service  a  flat  rate  of  25 
cents  per  ton  is  charged.  While  it  is  true  inspection  charges 
laid  by  a  state  on  articles  of  interstate  cotmi'ierce  must  be 
limited  to  the  necessary  cost  of  the  making  of  such  inspec¬ 
tion,  under  that  provision  of  the  national  constitution  which 
authorizes  the  charging  of  the  commerce  with  such  inspection, 
*  *  *  yet  the  exaction  of  a  reasonable  Hat  rate  to  defray 

tbe  e.xpense  of  actual  inspection  similar  to  that  here  provided 
for  has  been  ui)held  as  within  the  i)ower  of  the  state.  Pa- 
tapsco  Guano  Co.  vs.  North  Carolina,  171  U.  S.  445,  which 
involved  the  validiH  of  an  act  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
by  the  provisions  of  which  a  level  inspection  fee  of  25  cents 
per  ton  was  charged  on  all  fertilizers  brought  into  the  state 
for  sale,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  k'nller,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  upholding  the  validity  of  the  enactment,  after  a 
review  of  many  authorities,  said: 

“The  act  of  Jan.  21,  18!)I,  must  be  regarded  then  as  an  act 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials  in  order  to  prevent  the  practice  of  imposition  on  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  the  charge  of  25  cents  per  ton  is  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  inspection.  It  being 
competent  for  the  state  to  pass  laws  of  this  character,  does 
the  requirement  of  inspection  and  payment  of  its  cost  bring 
the  act  into  collision  with  the  commercial  power  vested  in 
Congress?  Clearly  this  cannot  be  so  as  to  foreign  commerce, 
for  clause  2  of  section  10  of  article  1  e.xpressly  recognizes 
the  validity  of  state  inspection  law.s,  and  allows  the  collection 
of  amounts  necessary  for  their  execution  ;  and  we  think  the 
same  principle  must  apply  to  interstate  commerce.  In  any 
view,  the  effect  on  that  commerce  is  indirect  and  incidental, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  secure  to 
any  one  the  privileges  of  defrauding  the  nublic.” 

In  the  light  of  reasoning  and  authority,  that  case  appears  to 
ze  controlling  here,  and  to  estal)lish  beyond  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  flat  fee  of  25  cents  per  ton  c.xacted  in  this  case  by  the 
state  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  by  it  in  making  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  products  of  complainant  wTich  fall  within 
the  classification  made  by  said  section  of  the  act. 

It  follows,  as  the  impositi-on  of  the  registration  fee  of  $50 
per  ton  exacted  by  the  provision  of  section  2  of  the  act  as 
above  quoted  can  in  no  just  sense  be  regarded  as  an  inspec¬ 
tion  fee,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  the  business  of 
complainant  in  the  manufacture  of  concentrated  feeding 
stuffs  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  brought  into  this  state  for  sale, 
levied  and  collected  by  the  state  as  a  condition  to  the  right  of 
complainant  to  engage  in  such  interstate  business,  the  same  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  state,  violates  the  second  clause  of 
section  10  of  article  1  of  the  national  constitution,  and  is 
therefore  void  and  affords  to  defendant  neither  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  nor  his  representative  capacity  any  authority  of  law  to 
demand  said  exactions  either  direct  of  complainant  engaged 
in  said  business,  or  to  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  said 
business  through  his  patrons  in  the  manner  charged  bv  the 
bill  of  complaint  in  this  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  fee  of  25 
cents  per  ton  provided  in  section  5  of  the  act  of  1907,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  1908.  is  an  inspection  fee  which  may 
be  levied  and  collected  by  the  state  in  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  from  impositions  in  the  sale  of  such  products;  that 
said  section  is  well  within  the  power  of  the  state  and  does 
not  violate  any  provisions  of  the  national  constitution  ;  that 
said  sections,  while  found  in  same  act.  are  clearly  separate  in 
purpose  and  design,  and  although  said  section  2  be  as  de¬ 
clared  invalid  and  stricken  dowm,  the  remainder  of  said  act 
may  stand  as  complete  wdthin  itself  and  valid. 

It  follows,  from  the  proofs  found  in  the  record,  the  prayer 
of  the  bill  must  be  granted  unto  complainant  in  so  far  as  the 
defendant  is  attempting  to  proceed  under  authority  of  said 
section  2  of  the  act,  and  that  he  be  restrained,  as  nrayed  in 
the  bill,  from  further  either  directly  or  indirectly  attempting 
the  enforcement  of  said  provisions  of  section  2,  as  against 
complainant.  That  from  the  proofs  in  so  far  as  said  section 
5  of  the  act  is  concerned,  the  same  is  valid  and  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  state,  and  a  decree  against  the 
enforcement  by  defendant  of  said  section  must  be  denied  for 
want  of  equity,  and  the  bill  in  that  respect  be  dismissed.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI  FEED  STANDARDS  LAW  DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

A  decisive  blow'  against  the  fixing  of  standards  for  feed- 
stiiffs  has  been  delivered  in  a  decision  handed  down  by  Judge 
H.  C.  Nilis  in  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  Mississippi  in  a  case  started  at  the  insti.gation 
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of  the  M.  C.  Peters  Hill  Company  of  Omaha,  Neh. 
A  number  of  states  have  undertaken  to  establish  standards 
for  different  kinds  of  feeds,  but  the  legislature  of  Mississippi 
incorporated  a  provision  in  its  law  making  arbitrary  limits 
for  protein,  fat  and  fiber.  This  the  court  declares  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  it  creates  an  unlawful  burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

The  provision  of  the  Mississippi  law  in  question  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(a)  “That  no  feeding  stuff  can  be  sold  which  is  not 
guaranteed  to  contain  at  least  3.5  per  cent  of  crude 
fat. 

(b)  “All  feeding  stuffs  must  be  guaranteed  to  con¬ 
tain  at  least  13.5  per  cent  of  crude  fat  and  protein  to¬ 
gether,  though  there  can  not  be  less  than  3.5  per  cent 
of  fat  in  any  case.  For  example,  a  feed  guaranteed 
to  contain  6.5  per  cent  of  fat  and  7  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  is  entitled  to  registration  under  the  law,  but  a 
guaranty  of  ‘2.50  per  cent  fat  and  11  per  cent  protein 
cannot  be  accepted.  A  separate  guaranty  of  fat  and 
of  protein  must  be  made. 

(c)  “All  ordinary  feeds  must  be  guaranteed  to  con¬ 
tain  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  crude  fiber.  How¬ 
ever,  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  fiber  allowed  in 
feeds  which  are  plainly  branded  ‘Cow  and  Ox  Feed,’ 
if  such  feeds  contain  cottonseed  or  its  by-products. 
While  any  percentage  of  fiber  may  be  guaranteed  in 
these  feeds,  they  must  conform  to  the  requirements 
concerning  fat  and  protein  as  noted  above.’' 

In  other  states  the  procedure  has  been  somewdiat  different 
from  that  in  Mississippi.  Some  have  adopted  provisions  giv¬ 
ing  the  officials  administering  the  law  the  pow-er  to  make  and 
enforce  standards.  The  feed  control  officials  of  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  other  states,  acting  under  this 
authority,  have  established  and  enforced  standards  of  purity 
for  particular  feeds,  such  as  bran,  middlings,  corn  and  oat 
chop,  etc.  In  effect,  however,  these  regulations  are  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  those  of  the  Mississippi  law,  although  in  that  case 
the  illegality  of  the  principle  involved  is  emphasized.  In  the 
face  of  this  decision  it  would  seem  that  the  efforts  of  states 
to  establish  artificial  standards  of  purity  for  natural  products 
are  unconstitutional  and  would  be  declared  so  if  attacked  in 
each  case. 

This  decision  will  undoubtedly  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  future  course  of  feed  control  legislation.  The  As¬ 
sociation  of  Feed  Control  Officials  of  the  United  States  is  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Columbus,  O.,  November  17  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  the  proposition  of  adopting  uniform 
definitions  for  all  feedstuffs  and  ingredients  of  same,  to  be 
enforced  in  connection  with  the  uniform  feed  law  endorsed 
by  the  association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  and  since  made 
the  basis  for  the  enactments  of  several  states.  Undoubtedly 
the  Mississippi  decision  will  hasten  action  along  this  line,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  for  the  agreement  upon  uniform  and 
satisfactory  definitions  to  take  the  place  of  the  standards, 
should  they  be  attacked  in  the  various  states  that  are  enforc¬ 
ing  them. 

The  decree  of  the  court  enjoined  the  officials  from  enforc¬ 
ing  the  standards  in  the  law  and  declared  them  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


UTILIZATION  OF  FEED  BY  CATTLE. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  marked  difi'erences 
exist  between  individual  animals  as  regards  the  returns 
which  they  yield  for  the  feed  consumed.  A  current  state¬ 
ment  is  that  a  good  feeder  has  a  greater  digestive  power  than 
a  poor  one  or  that  the  power  of  assimilation  of  the  one  ani¬ 
mal  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other,  and  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  advantage  of  the  better  type  of  animal  lay  in  its 
ability  to  produce  more  flesh  or  fat  from  a  unit  of  feed  than 
could  the  poorer  one.  It  has  also  been  commonly  taught,  and 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted  by  animal  husbandmen  as  an 
established  fact,  that  young  growdng  animals  not  only  make 
actually  larger  gains  than  more  mature  ones,  but  likewise 
more  economical  gains. 

The  influence  of  type  and  age  upon  the  utilization  of  feed 
by  cattle  has  therefore  been  investigated  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  result  published  in  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  No.  128. 

Two  steer  calves  were  selected  as  the  subjects  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  one  a  pure  bred  typical  beef  animal  of  one  of  the 
well  known  beef  breeds,  the  other  a  “scrub”  of  mixed  breed¬ 
ing.  Exhaustive  feeding  trials  were  carried  out  with  these 
animals,  including  twenty-four  experiments  with  the  respira¬ 
tion  calorimeter.  Finally  the  steers  were  subjected  U  a 
slaughter  test,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  meat  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  of  the  various  cuts  were  accurately  determined.  The 


work  is  therefore  important  alike  tc  the  practical  feeder  and 
the  agricultural  scientist. 

The  feeding  stuffs  used  were  of  the  same  kind  for  both 
animals  in  all  the  periods,  and  the  different  grains  used  were 
mixed  throughout  in  the  same  proportions  for  each  steer.  At 
intervals  during  the  time  the  digestibility  of  the  total  ration 
and  the  nitrogen  balance  were  determined  for  each  animal. 

During  each  of  the  three  winters  covered  by  the  investiga¬ 
tion  four  experiments  were  made  on  each  animal  by  means  of 
the  respiration  calorimeter  in  order  to  determine  the  percent¬ 
age  availability  of  the  energy  of  the  feed  consumed.  During 
the  first  winter,  that  of  1904-05,  the  feeding  stuffs  used  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  employed  during  the  ordinary  feeding  In 
the  succeeding  two  winters  the  grain  feeds  used  were  the 
same,  only  the  amount  differing. 

While  the  results  fail  to  show  any  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  physiological  processes  of  food  utilization  in  the 
two  animals,  they  do  show  clearly  an  economic  superiority  of 
the  pure  bred  over  the  scrub  steer,  due,  first,  to  his  relatively 
smaller  maintenance  requirement,  and,  second,  to  his  ability 
to  consume  a  larger  surplus  of  feed  above  the  requirement. 
Both  of  the  facts  tend  to  make  the  actual  production  of 
human  food  in  the  form  of  meat  and  fat  per  unit  of  total 
feed  consumed  by  the  animal  notably  greater  by  the  pure  bred 
animal. 

In  the  case  of  the  pure  bred  animal  especially,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  that  of  the  scrub,  rations  containing  less  available 
energy  and  notably  less  digestible  protein  than  the  amounts 
called  for  by  the  current  feeding  standards  for  growing 
cattle  produced  entirely  satisfactory  gains  in  live  weight. 

A  distinct  influence  of  age  upon  the  maintenance  require¬ 
ment  was  observed  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty- 
nine  months,  the  requirements  decreasing  relatively  as  the 
animals  matured.  The  gain  in  w^eight  of  the  scrub  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  by  the  pure  bred  steer  consisted  more  largely 
of  protein  wdtb  its  accompanying  water  and  to  a  smaller  ex¬ 
tent  of  fat,  and  therefore  represented  a  materially  smaller 
storage  of  feed  energy.  This  was  also  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  block  test. 


Bulletin  208,  covering  commercial  feed  stuffs  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1910,  is  a  very  complete  report  of  the  work  done  on 
the  inspection  and  analysis  of  feed  stuffs  of  that  state.  Some 
1,500  samples  are  reported  and  among  them  practically  all  the 
well  known  brands  of  feed  are  included.  Owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  law  differing  essentially  from 
the  uniform  feed  law,  there  are  shown  in  these  reports  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  discrepancies  between  guarantees  and 
actual  composition  of  feeds.  This  Pennsylvania  law,  with  its 
peculiar  requirement  of  9  per  cent  maximum  of  fiber  in  case 
certain  ingredients  are  used,  which-  are  components  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  mixed  feeds  on  the  market,  has  evidently  caused 
plenty  of  trouble  both  to  the  department  and  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Fortunately  the  recent  decision  on  the  Mississippi 
law,  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  points  to  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  laws  of  this  class  from  the  statute  books. 


PICKLING  EGGS  IS  UNSUCCESSFUL. 

Though  the  public  discriminates  strongly  against  pickled 
eggs,  many  farmers  and  some  others  connected  with  the  trade 
have  various  formulas  and  methods  wdiich  they  claim  will 
cause  eggs  to  retain  their  quality  without  the  agency  of  cold 
storage. 

The  pickled  egg  is  an  uncertain  factor  on  the  market  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  In  order  to  ascertain  what 
results  are  likely  to  follow  from  the  pickling  of  eggs,  let  us 
review  briefly  an  experiment  conducted  in  Germany  along  this 
line.  Twenty  different  methods  were  investigated  with  the 
following  results  : 

All  of  the  eggs  preserved  in  brine  were  bad,  the  salt  water 
having  penetrated  the  shells  and  made  the  eggs  unfit  for  food. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  eggs  wrapped  in  paper  were  bad. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  eggs  preserved  in  a  solution  of  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  and  glycerin  were  bad. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  tbe  eggs  rubbed  wdth  salt  were  bad. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  those  preserved  by  packing  in  bran  were 
bad. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  eggs  preserved  by  coating  wdth  par¬ 
affin  were  bad. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  tbe  eggs  sterilized  by  placing  in  boiling 
water  from  12  to  15  seconds  were  bad. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  eggs  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum 
w^ere  bad. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  eggs  varnished  with  a  solution  of 
water  glass,  collodion  or  shellac  were  bad. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  eggs  packed  in  peat  dust,  wood  ashes 
or  boric  acid  were  bad. 
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BANANAS  AS  A  FOOD. 

The  banana  is  the  only  sweet  fruit  found  fresh  in  our  mar¬ 
kets  the  year  round.  .Analysis  shows  the  banana,  compared 
with  the  apple  and  orange,  to  he  much  more  sustaining  to  the 
human  body,  containing  four  times  as  much  proteid  as  the 
apple,  twice  as  much  carbohydrate  and  three  times  the  amount 
of  fat  as  the  orange. 

Physicians  often  state  that  the  banana  is  very  hard  to  di¬ 
gest,  but  men  in  the  banana  industry  claim  this  to  be  untrue. 
The  banana,  they  say,  is  often  eaten  unripe,  and  that  when 
ripe,  which  is  when  the  skin  begins  to  darken  and  shrivel,  is 
in  a  fit  condition  to  digest  easily,  and  that  bananas  cooked, 
which  method  is  becoming  more  common,  is  very  easily  di¬ 
gested. 

Bananas  have  little  flavor.  However,  they  absorb  flavor 
rapidly,  and  if  prepared  with  foods  possessing  flavor,  bring 
this  flavor  out  decidedly. 

The  banana  requires  a  very  warm  climate  and  plenty  of 
rainfall,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  poor  success  had 
in  raising  this  fruit  on  our  northern  plantations.  In  Central 
America  the  plant  has  reached  its  greatest  perfection,  grow¬ 
ing  there  sometimes  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  whereas  in  other 
places,  like  that  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the  average  height  is 
not  nearly  half  so  great. 

A  young  bunch  of  bananas  exists  in  embryo  in  the  trunk 
of  the  plant,  which  is  indicated  by  the  swelling  at  that  point. 
What  is  to  be  the  stem  of  the  bunch  pushes  out,  bearing  a 
wine  red  blossom  at  its  tip,  a  short  distance  back  of  which 
appears  the  young  bananas.  These  all  point  outward,  but  as 
they  grow  in  size  they  bend  and  turn  inward. 

A  bunch  of  bananas  is  made  up  of  what  is  termed  hands 
or  ridges  on  a  stem  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  bananas  to  a  hand. 

The  western  states  do  not  get  as  many  large  bananas  as 
do  the  eastern  states,  but  what  do  come  into  this  territory  are 
usually  sold  to  the  first-class  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Some  farms  have  as  many  as  ten  thousand  acres  of  banana 
plants.  The  trees  resemble  palm  trees,  only  they  are  much 
larger.  One  bunch  of  bananas  grows  on  each  tree  every  year. 
The  stalk  of  the  tree  is  cut  in  two  and  as  it  falls  the  bananas 
are  cut  off  and  carried  away.  The  rest  of  the  stalk  is  left  to 
decay.  Of  the  sprigs  that  come  up  from  the  roots  but  one 
is  left,  and  this  comes  up  and  produces  another  bunch  of 
bananas  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  months. 

Stalks  often  grow  as  large  as  seventeen  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  leaves  to  the  enormous  size  of  ten  feet  in  length  and 
two  feet  in  width. 

It  being  very  necessary  that  the  banana  is  kept  in  a  warm, 
even  temperature,  about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  trains  and 
vessels  are  built  for  shipping  this  fruit  supplied  with  heat. 
Men  are  on  each  train  and  vessel  taking  care  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  fruit  is  brought  into  the  northern  markets  green, 
wrapped  in  straw  to  keep  it  warm  and  free  from  bruises, 
which  will  cause  the  fruit  to  decay  quickly.  Even  a  thumb 
scratch  will  cause  a  banana  to  turn  black  at  that  spot. 

Bananas  that  have  become  chilled  will  lose  their  rich  golden 
color,  and  a  banana  that  is  not  covered  with  little  black  spots 
about  the  size  of  a  pin  point  is  not  really  ripe  enough  to  eat. 

One  of  the  newer  banana  growing  districts  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  is  Nicaragua,  where  the.  flnest  quality  of  bananas  are 
grown,  but  in  small  quantity.  While  this  place  has  plenty  of 
concessions,  outside  capitalists  are  skeptical  about  investing 
their  money  for  fear  of  the  government.  It  is  hard  telling 
what  steps  they  might  take  from  their  movements  in  the  past. 
Costa  Rica  probably  has  the  largest  output  of  bananas,  and 
the  quality  of  that  fruit  is  considered  very  good  and  uniform. 

Cuba  and  Jamaica  grow  bananas  extensively.  But  the 
bananas  from  these  places  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
grown  in  and  around  Costa  Rica.  There  is  also  a  small  strip 
of  land  in  Mexico  where  bananas  can  be  raised  successfully. 

Four  thousand  million  bananas  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1910.  To  show  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  bananas  in  the  United  States  it  might  be 
well  to  show  the  imports  of  this  fruit  for  the  years  1908  to 
1910.  In  1908  the  imports  were  3b%  million  bunches;  in  1909, 
39%  million,  and  in  1910  a  little  more  than  40  million  bunches 
were  imported.  Assuming  that  these  average  100  bananas  to 
the  bunch,  a  figure  which  the  importers  state  to  be  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate,  the  total  number  imported  in  1910  would 
aggregate  approximately  4,000  million  bananas. 


The  value  of  the  bananas  imported  in  the  last  decade  aggre¬ 
gates  in  round  terms  IhO  million  dollars.  In  the  calendar 
year  1901  the  total  value  of  bananas  imported  was  6%  million 
dollars;  in  1965,  9%  million;  in  1907,  11%  million,  and  in 
1910,  T3%'  million.  These  figures  of  the  value  of  bananas  im¬ 
ported  are  the  valuation  at  wholesale  prices  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  av¬ 
erage  price  per  bunch  was  31  cents,  as  will  be  readily  seen 
by  dividing  the  40,19'2,958  bunches  imported  in  1910  into  the 
.stated  value  of  $12,4.33,334. 

Today  bananas  are  prepared  in  many  different  ways.  They 
are  baked,  fried,  hashed  with  meats,  served  with  cereals  and 
syrups,  made  into  sauce  and  jelly,  pies  and  cakes.  They  are 
used  for  fillings,  put  into  puddings  and  made  into  salads  and 
are  often  eaten  with  cream  and  put  into  gelatine. 


KITCHEN  CONSERVATION. 

There  was  recently  in  one  of  the  numerous  household  maga¬ 
zines  an  unpretentious,  haltingly  written  account  of  how  a 
husband  and  father  rearranged  a  kitchen  so  as  to  save  time 
and  steps  for  his  wife,  who  had  to  “do  the  cooking.”  We 
cannot  comment  upon  his  innovations  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
technical  expert,  but  every  change  he  made  sounded  most 
reasonable. 

All  traditions  were  disregarded  bj'  this  practical  reformer. 
Dishes  that  were  kept  in  the  dining-room  pantry,  according 
to  ancient  convention,  he  brought  holdly  into  the  kitchen  and 
put  on  shelves  where  they  could  be  conveniently  reached. 
Pots  and  pans  cvere  hung  on  hooks,  their  distance  from  the 
stove  being  graduated  according  to  the  frequenc}’  with  which 
they  were  used.  All  shut-in  cupboards  and  “piles”  of  utensils 
were  abolished,  and  colors  were  called  into  play  to  aid  the 
eye  in  picking  out  instantly  the  kind  of  article  needed.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  seemed  as  if  the  culinary  mechanics  must  have 
been  simplified  at  least  56  per  cent. 

Ask  any  housewife  why  some  such  scheme  wouldn’t  be  a 
good  thing  in  her  kitchen,  and  the  response  will  be :  “Oh,  the 
cook  wouldn’t  like  it.”  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
statement  is  literally  true.  Nowhere  is  the  dislike  of  change 
more  firmly  established  than  in  the  kitchen.  Even  Wall  street 
can't  beat  it. 

Purveyors  of  housebold  supplies  bear  wutness  to  this. 
Kitchen  cabinet.s — not  the  political  but  the  real  variety — have 
had  a  slow,  uphill  fight  to  establish  their  usefulness.  Many  of 
them  are  too  e.xpensive,  others  are  built  on  wrong  principles, 
but  most  of  them  offer  a  complete  “tool-chest”  of  cookery 
that  must  save  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  labor.  The  same 
spirit  of  opposition  has  encountered  the  introduction  of  the 
halved  and  quartered  stewing  pots  that  permit  one,  two,  three 
or  four  articles  of  food  to  he  cooked  over  a  single  gas  jet. 
.And  the  economical  “fireless  cookers,”  despite  their  fine  old 
English  ancestry,  are  having  a  hard  time  to  get  into  the 
kitchen.  Going  back  a  generation,  history  records  that  com¬ 
mon  devices  like  egg  beaters  and  meat  choppers  had  to  fight 
for  their  present  recognition. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  great  affairs  of  the  world 
education  is  the  best  weapon  with  which  to  fight  conservatism 
that  has  degenerated  into  mere  obstructionism.  We  should 
say  that  the  same  instrument  could  be  applied,  most  ad¬ 
vantageously,  to  the  improvement  of  the  household  tasks  that 
are  “ever  doing  and  never  done.”  Various  schools  of  do¬ 
mestic  science  are  already  doing  important  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Women  to  whom  the  “servant  problem”  is  still  a  bug¬ 
bear  might  well  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  by  learning 
how  and  where  modern  invention  can  lighten  the  servant’s 
duties. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


BUFFET  BREAKFASTS. 

There  is  nothing  more  trying  to  the  nerves  of  many  women 
than  to  have  the  various  members  of  the  family  late  for 
breakfast.  In  many  a  family  the  morning  meal  hour  is  one 
big  hullabaloo,  with  mother  calling  each  tardy  member  with 
the  impatient  summons  that  “Everything  is  getting  cold.”  One 
woman  has  hit  upon  a  plan  of  remedying  this  condition,  which 
she  says  is  a  success  and  which  she  will  continue  until  the 
novelty  is  worn  off.  She  puts  the  salt,  the  pepper,  the  cream 
for  the  coffee,  the  milk  for  the  cereal  and  the  sugar  in  the 
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center  of  the  dining  room  table  and  each  breakfast  is  served 
on  a  tray.  When  “father”  arrives  his  cereal  is  brought  and 
by  the  time  that  is  eaten  a  tray  is  placed  before  him  on  which 
he  finds  his  toast,  eggs,  slice  or  two  of  bacon  and  coffee,  or 
whatever  the  breakfast  menu  includes.  When  Jack  comes 
rushing  in,  followed  a  little  later  by  Susan,  both  of  whoin 
must  be  at  school  before  the  last  bell  rings,  they  are  served  in 
the  same  manner.  After  eating  each  person  takes  his  tray  to 
the  kitchen  and  places  it  on  the  table.  Steps  and  worry  are 
saved  by  this  method.  If  there  is  a  guest  or  an  invalid  present 
she  will  find  herself  cnsconsed  in  a  big  chair  in  the  living 
room,  before  the  fireplace,  where  her  breakfast  tray  is  taken 
and  where  she  may  eat  in  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  grate 

SOME  RECIPES  WORTH  TRYING. 

Salmon  Croquettes. 

'I'his  recipe  calls  for  the  contents  of  one  pound  of  canned 
salmon,  one-third  teaspoon  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  one-fourth 
cup  cracker  crumbs,  one-half  teaspoon  grated  onion,  one  w'ell- 
beaten  egg,  a  tablespoon  chopped  parsley.  Mince  the  fish 
finely,  add  salt  and  pepper,  the  parsley  and  crumbs,  moisten 
with  the  egg  which  has  been  beaten,  form  into  cones,  roll  in 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 

Banana  Pudding. 

Peel  and  slice  six  bananas  and  mash  them  in  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Beat  to  a  cream  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  two.  Add  them  to  the  bananas  with  one  pint  of  thin 
cream,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
extract.  Stir  them  together,  place  them  m  a  pudding  dish 
and  steam  one  hour:  ]\lake  a  thin  white  custard  with  the 
remaining  whites  of  the  eggs,  two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  half  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  little  grated  lemon  peel.  Cook  in  a  granite 
saucepan  and  pour  over  the  pudding  while  hot. 

Sugared  Apples. 

Children  alwavs  enjov  sugared  apples,  and  making  them  is 
one  of  the  tasks  which  may  be  entrusted  to  the  young  daughter 
as  a  sort  of  first  lesson  in  household  helping.  Pare  sweet 
apples  and  boil  them  until  they  are  tender,  but  not  so  long 
that  thev  lose  their  shape.  Have  a  dish  of  melted  butter  and 
a  dish  of  powdered  sugar  ready  and  when  the  apples  are  taken 
from  the  saucepan  in  which  they  have  been  boiled,  dip  them 
in  the  hot  butter  and  then  dip  them  in  the  sugar  and  bake 
them  in  a  slow  oven.  When  done  they  will  sparkle.  Serve 
cold. 

Creamed  Apple  Pie. 

The  use  of  cream  in  making  apple  pie  is  a  novelty,  but  it 
gives  a  delicious  Int  of  pastry.  'I'he  pie  must  not  be  baked 
too  fast  or  the  cream  will  curdle.  Line  the  pie  plate  with  the 
crust,  fill  with  sliced  tart  apples,  sift  a  tablespoon  of  flour  over 
them,  add  sugar  to  taste,  pour  a  cup  of  ricli  cream  over  and 
sprinkle  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  the  apples  are  done. 

Baked  Eggs. 

Grease  a  baking-dish  with  butter,  break  the  eggs  into  it, 
cover  with  cream.  Add  salt,  pepper,  and  tablespoon ful  of  but¬ 
ter.  Set  in  a  moderate  oven  a  few  minutes.  Length  of  time 
depends  on  whether  you  like  them  soft  or  well-done. 

Orange  and  Date  Salad. 

This  makes  a  delicious  dessert.  One  pound  dates,  four 
good  sized  oranges,  French  dressing,  one  head  lettuce.  Sep¬ 
arate  the  dates,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  two  or 
three  minutes.  Drain,  and  dry  in  the  oven.  Cool,  stone  and 
cut  in  pieces  lengthwise.  Peel  the  oranges  and  cut  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  pulp,  leaving  the  membrane.  Wash  and  crisp  the 
lettuce,  arrange  on  a  platter,  pile  the  orange  in  the  center  and 
surround  with  the  dates.  Add  the  French  dressing  and  serve. 

Curried  Giblet  Salad. 

When  cleaning  the  chickens  for  the  Sunday  dinner  wash 
hearts  and  livers  well.  Peel  back  the  tough  iridescent  mem¬ 
brane  from  the  outside  of  each  gizzard,  cut  off  the  pieces  of 
meat  underneath  and  discard  the  rest.  Put  these  pieces  with 
the  hearts  and  livers,  a  slice  of  onion,  one-quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  chopped  stalk  of  celery  into  a  pint  of 
water  and  simmer  until  tender,  'l  ake  out  the  meat,  add  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder  and  simmer  until  the  broth 
is  reduced  to  one  cupful.  Soak  the  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
granulated  gelatine  in  two  tablesp.oonfuls  of  cold  water,  add  to 
the  hot  liquid,  stir  until  dissolved  and  set  aside.  Cut  the  gib¬ 
lets  into  tiny  dice.  Strain  over  them  the  broth  and  turn  into 
a  shallow  dish,  h'or  Sunday  night  cut  this  jelly  into  squares, 
arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  mayonnaise. 


SAVING  MONEY  ON  FARM  EGGS. 

Improper  and  antiquated  methods  of  handling  eggs  in  the 
United  States  result  in  losses  that  reach  an  estimated  total 
of  $45,000,000  annually.  This  is  17  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
total  value  of  the  entire  crop.  Practically  all  this  loss  is 
borne  by  farmers  and  other  producers,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
can  be  prevented.  How  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  told  in  Bulletin  141  just  issued,  entitled  “The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Farm  Egg.” 

In  order  to  show  how  this  loss  might  be  prevented,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  last  year  sent  experts  into  Kan¬ 
sas  to  conduct  investigations.  The  results  of  the  first  sea¬ 
son's  work  are  given  in  detail  in  the  bulletin,  with  suggestions 
for  improvement  that  may  be  applied  anywhere.  “Although 
but  one  season  has  been  spent  by  the  bureau  in  this  work,” 
says  the  bulletin,  “several  much-desired  changes  have  been 
brought  about.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  shippers  of  the  ‘loss-off’  system  of  buying  and  selling 
eggs.” 

Previous  to  the  work  of  the  bureau.  Kansas  eggs  were  not 
very  popular  in  the  markets  outside  the  state.  Quantity  rather 
than  quality  was  a  handicap  the  shippers  encountered.  'I'he 
immediate  effect  of  buying  on  a  “loss-off”  system  produced 
such  a  marked  change  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs  reaching  the 
market  that  outside  buyers  now  manifest  a  preference  for 
eggs  bought  in  this  manner. 


FREE  GLUCOSE  AIDS  GRECIAN  JELLY  INDUS¬ 
TRY. 

'Fhe  National  Assembly  of  Greece  during  its  closing  session 
enacted  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  law  in  virtue  of  which 
glucose  may  be  admitted  into  Greece  free  of  duty  when  in¬ 
tended  for  manufacture  into  sweets  for  e.xport. 

'I'his  action  greatl\’  facilitates  the  operation  of  a  recently 
drawn  contract  by  which  a  well  known  Greek  firm  is  to 
manufacture  currant  jelly  in  Greece  on  an  extensive  scale  for 
export  to  the  Lhiited  States,  utilizing  as  an  important  in¬ 
gredient  .\merican  glucose  furnished  by  a  New  York  firm. 
'Fhe  arrangement,  which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  currant  jelly  plants  in  Greece,  e.xtends  to  1925.  It 
permits  the  use  of  T2, 0(MI  tons  of  glucose  the  first  year,  and 
increasing  amounts  in  the  future,  as  the  development  of  the 
business  warrants. 

'Fbis  will  have  tbe  doid)le  effect  of  providing  a  market  in 
Greece  for  this  important  American  corn  product,  and  of 
enaltling  the  Greek  company  concerned  to  dispose  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  surplus  of  the  currant  crop,  which  is  under 
contract  to  take  from  the  Privileged  Co.  It  will  also  promote 
the  sale  of  glasses,  jars  and  other  containers,  labels,  etc., 
from  the  United  States,  since  it  is  the  idea  of  all  the  parties 
to  the  undertaking  to  obtain  all  this  material  from  America. 


UNIFORMITY  OF  STATE  FOOD  LAWS. 

Most  manufactured  or  preserved  foods  such  as  are  liable 
to  adulteration  or  false  labeling,  are  subjects  of  both  inter¬ 
state  trade  and  interstate  commerce.  'Fhe  national  pure  food 
law  has  to  be  observed  in  the  sale  of  all  products  distributed 
from  one  state  to  another  or  among  several  states,  as  most 
canned,  preserved  or  manufactured  foods  are,  and  in  addition 
the  law  of  each  state  in  which  they  are  sold  has  to  he  com¬ 
plied  with. 

No  state  can  legislate  merely  for  itself  and  do  its  entire 
duty.  'Fhe  products  the  manufacture  and  labeling  of  which  it 
can  regulate  may  be  sold  in  other  states,  and  it  can  regidate 
the  sale,  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  of  foods  prepared  in 
other  states. 

'I'his  is  an  added  reason  why  the  state  laws  should  not  only 
be  uniform,  but  should  conform  closely  to  the  national  law. 
Where  requirements  differ  materially  they  cause  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  trade  and  add  to  its  expense,  which  necessarily 
becomes  an  added  cost  to  the  consumer.  If  a  manufacturer 
or  wholesale  dealer  has  occasion  to  send  tbe  same  goods  into 
many  different  states  for  sale,  where  the  prohibitions  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  regard  to  adulteration,  preservatives  and  label¬ 
ing  are  different,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  up  the  stock  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  provisions  of  law  in  each  state,  or  run  the  risk  of 
penalties,  and  these  provisions  may  all  differ  in  some  particular 
from  those  of  the  state  in  which  the  goods  are  first  put  up 
and  shipped. 

'Fhe  federal  statute  may  not  be  perfect,  and  there  are  still 
some  unsettled  points  in  its  construction  and  application,  but 
in  striving  for  substantial  uniformity,  some  model  is  necessary, 
and  this  is  the  best  there  is  at  hand.  States  can  do  no  better 
than  assimilate  their  legislation  to  it,  except  where  it  may 
clearly  have  defects  that  need  to  be  remedied. — Tivin  City 
CoDimcrciai  Bulletin. 
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MILK  SAFETY  SURE  BY  PASTEURIZATION. 

Healtli  Commis.'^ioiier  Ernst  J.  Lcdeiie  of  Xow  York  told 
the  memlicrs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  its  annual  session  in  Harrishurg',  Pa.,  Septeinher  27 
that  the  orthodo.x  way  of  safeguarding  the  municipal  milk 
supply  was  inadequate,  and  then  descril)ed  the  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  milk  su])ply  of  Xew  York  city.  Pasteurization, 
said  Air.  Ledcrle,  was  the  only  way  absolutely  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  a  city's  general  milk  suppl\.  and  he  believed  that  the 
Xew  A'ork  city  law  which  takes  effect  at  the  lieginning  of  next 
year,  requiring  the  pasteurization  of  all  e.xccpt  certified  milk 
and  certain  other  S]iccial  grades,  wouUl  prove  effective. 

Air.  Lederle  said  in  part; 

"To  insure  a  more  scientific  application  of  our  system  of  in¬ 
spection  we  have  also  adopted  a  plan  for  the  official  grading  of 
all  the  city's  milk  in  three  classes; 

“Grade  milk,  suitable  for  infant  feeding. 

"Grade  H  milk,  suitalile  for  adults  to  drink. 

"Grade  C  milk,  for  cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

"The  two  features,  pasteurization  and  the  grading  of  the 
milk  supply,  are  closely  related  in  our  new  milk  programme, 
which  1  believe  constitute  the  most  important  advance  recently 
made  by  any  city  in  the  direction  of  a  better  supervision  of  its 
milk  supply. 

“The  present  system  of  surveillance  of  X’^ew  York  city's  milk 
supply  is,  without  doubt,  more  comprehensive  and  well  devel¬ 
oped  than  that  of  any  other  great  city  in  the  world.  Since  its 
beginning,  about  twenty-live  years  ago,  it  has  been  gradually 
developed  and  perfected  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  extension  of  the  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  department. 

“.Any  general  advance  in  the  price  of  milk  at  the  present 
time,  however  justified  by  the  higher  cost  of  production  due  to 
the  demands  of  modern  sanitation,  would  he  regarded  as  the 
unjust  e.xtortion  of  a  combination  of  dealers  formed  to  raise 
the  price.  It  is  probable  that  when  improvements  are  more 
universal  and  the  relation  of  milk  to  the  pul)lic  health  more 
generally  understood,  the  public  wdll  he  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  wholesome  milk,  guaranteed  to  he  of  good  quality. 
Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the 
introduction  of  the  certified,  inspected  and  scientifically  pas¬ 
teurized  grades  of  milk,  for  which  a  higher  price  is  readily 
obtained.  While  these  special  grades  are,  in  general,  safe  for 
consumption.  it  is  apparent  that  they  go  only  a  very  little  way 
toward  solving  the  milk  problem,  since  the  total  of  milk  of 
these  grades  constitutes  onlv  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  sup¬ 
ply. 


DAIRY  WORK  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

COLLEGE. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

St.\te  Coij.ege,  P.\.,  Sept.  1,  1911. 

The  June  scoring  in  the  huttermakers'  contest  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  brought  out  forty-two  tubs  of  butter, 
representing  the  leading  dairy  counties  in  the  state.  The 
highest  three  scores  were  made  by  O.  D.  Alott,  Edinburg,  94; 
W.  L.  Huntington,  Burlington,  98.  and  E.  S.  Swope,  Campbell- 
town,  98.  Only  fifteen  out  of  the  forty-two  failed  to  secure  a 
score  of  !)<•  or  above.  The  common  causes  of  these  low 
scores  are  the  acceptance  of  milk  or  cream  that  has  not  been 
properly  cared  for  during  the  warm  weather,  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  and  control  the  ripening  of  the  cream  after  it  i.s  re¬ 
ceived,  and,  in  some  cases,  insufficient  help  or  facilities  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  In  a  few  cases,  the  best 
cream  is  sold  for  ice  cream  purposes  and  butter  is  made  out 
of  the  remainder. 

The  genera]  results  of  these  scoring  contests  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  three  years  shows  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  those  makers  who  take  a  general  interest 
in  their  work. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  students  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  fourteen  different  subjects  relating  to  dairying  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  during  the  year  just  closed. 
.All  but  a  few  of  these  were  young  men  from  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  this  numlier  studied  more  than  one  subject  and 
included  such  work  as  farm  buttermaking,  factory  butter¬ 
making.  feeding  dairy  cows,  judging  dair\’  cattle,  etc.  Of 
the  forty  odd  men  in  the  last  winter  course  who  studied  cattle 
feeding  and  cattle  judging,  all  but  four  went  back  to  their 
own  farms  or  had  positions  before  they  came  to  the  college. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  young  men  in  every  county  in 
Pennsylvania  who  could  add  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  to  their  income  by  fitting  themselves  for  a  position  as 
dairyman  or  herdsman  on  dairy  farms,  where  in  addition  to 
practical  e.xperience,  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  insure 
high  class  dairy  products  is  required. 


THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  INSTITUTE. 

The  American  D.airy  Institute  will  hold  its  meetings  l'rida\, 
X'ovend)er  8,  at  the  Xational  Dtiiry  Show,  Chicago,  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  associtition  etime  to  tlie  conclusion,  ;ifter  much  de¬ 
liberation.  tlnit  it  would  not  be  wise  to  :ittem])t  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  dtiirying  in  the  time  tdlotted  to  this  .associ.ation, 
1)ut  devote  the  entire  day  to  alfalftt  and  silage.  These  crops 
tire  of  vital  iuqtortance  to  the  dtiirymen  of  this  count’'y  tind 
there  are  severtd  reasons  why  they  tire  important. 

hirst — .Alftdfa  will  ])roduce  more  digestilile  nutrients  ])er 
ticre  than  any  other  agricultural  crop.  .A  yield  of  four  tons  of 
tdfalfa  hay  per  ticre  produces  about  pounds  of  digestible 

nutrients,  880  pounds  of  which  tire  digestible  protein. 

Second — Corn  comes  next  to  alfalfa  in  the  production  of 
nutrients  for  tlic  cow.  .An  acre  A’ielding  ten  tons  of  green 
corn  will  produce  al)out  3,4o0  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients. 

Third — Xo  crops  complement  each  other  better  for  feeding 
tbe  dairy  cow  than  corn  and  alfalfa.  The  corn  put  into  the 
silo  furnishes  the  succulence  for  the  cow  and  a  large  amount 
of  heat  producing  elemeius.  Alfalfa  provides  the  dry  rough- 
tige  tind  is  rich  in  the  element  protein  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  growing  animal  and  the  cow'  producing  milk.  In  short, 
alfalfa  and  corn  have  a  productive,  feeding  value  that  cannot 
he  excelled  by  any  other  combination  of  roughage  grown  on 
the  farm. 

Eourth — When  alfalfa  is  used  properly  in  the  rotation  it 
is  beneficial  to  tlie  soil. 

These  subjects  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  Iw  men  who  are 
well  informed  as  to  the  value  of  alfalfa  and  corn  as  feeds  for 
dairy  cows,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  growing  alfalfa  and 
the  relative  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  i)roduced  bv  alfalfa 
and  corn  compared  with  timothy,  wheat,  oats  and  many  of  the 
other  crops. 


FLORIDA’S  NET  'WEIGHT  LAW. 

(From  a  Statf  Correspondent.) 

4'allaii.\ssee.  Eeoriu.v,  October  1,  1911. 

As  a  result  of  a  hearing  held  at  the  state  capital  recently, 
the  grocery  trade  has  considerable  hope  for  relief  from  the 
recently  enacted  and  obnoxious  net  weight  law  in  Florida. 

The  law  requires  that  all  food  products  be  branded  with 
the  exact  net  weight  of  the  package,  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  tolerances  due  to  unavoidable  variations  in  pack¬ 
ing.  As  originally  passed,  the  law  would  have  gone  into 
operation  immediately,  but  some  time  ago  the  authorities 
granted  an  extension  to  January  I,  1912.  'Phe  grocery  trade 
now  finds  that  it  is  absolutelj’  impossible  to  make  all  goods 
in  the  grocers’  hands  throughout  the  state  conform  to  this 
law  by  tbe  first  of  the  year. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  grocery  trade  generally  a 
hearing  was  granted  on  a  petition  to  further  suspend  its 
ojierations  until  January  1,  1918. 

The  hearing  was  held  before  the  Commissioner  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  State  chemist.  Secretary 
.Alfred  C.  Beckmann  and  Counsel  Dana  T.  .Ackerly  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers'  .Association  were  present  for 
that  organization,  while  J.  H.  AIcLaurin  represented  the 
southern  wholesale  grocers.  There  were  also  present  about 
fifty  prominent  wholesale  grocers  and  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  manufacturers.  'Pbere  was  very  little  opposition  to  the 
extension,  such  as  there  was  coming  from  the  state  chemist. 
.At  the  conclusion  the  .Secretary  of  .Agriculture  agreed  to 
consider  the  matter  with  the  Governor,  and  it  is  expected  a 
decision  will  be  rendered  within  a  few  days. 


THE  CITRUS  FRUIT  PROBLEM. 

Strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  LAepartment  of  .Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  food  officials  of  Florida  to  prevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  artificially  ripened  eitrus  fruits  and  unripe  fruits  in 
cars  arranged  so  that  the}'  will  be  artificially  ripened  during 
shipment  from  Florida  to  northern  points.  The  Department 
of  .Agriculture  has  prepared  for  confiscation  of  any  shipments 
of  unripe  oranges  or  other  fruit  from  Florida.  Secretary 
Wilson,  who  has  been  in  communication  with  the  Florida  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities,  has  announced  that  any  attempts  to  ship 
artificially  ripened  fruit  out  of  Florida  or  to  “process"  unripe 
fruit  on  its  journey  to  the  north  would  be  the  signal  for  gov¬ 
ernment  activity. 

.A  shortage  in  citrus  fruits  has  developed  throughout  the 
north,  with  accompanying  high  prices.  Aluch  of  this  shortage 
is  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Florida  state 
law  prohibiting  tbe  shipment  of  unripe  fruit  and  the  federal 
food  inspection  decision  which  ])rohibits  the  transportation  of 
artificially  ripened  or  colored  fruit. 
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ALABAMA. 

MONTGOMERY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTFRE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
Reuben  F.  Kolb,  Commissioner.  Montg-omery. 

O.  H.  Billingsley,  F.  D.  and  F.  Clerk,  Pure  Food  Bureau, 
Montgomery. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist,  Auburn. 

ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Clay  Sloan,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hoffman,  Department  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

BERKELEY. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Martin  Regensburger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

W.  Le  Moyne  Wilk,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Los  Angeles. 
William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU.  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

George  T.  Bradly,  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  John  B.  Eckley,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Yard,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hon.  Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  M.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  W.  DeWitt,  M.  D.,  President,  St.  Georges. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R.  L.  Lynch,  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  D.  Springer,  Secretary,  Boise. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Boise. 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

John  B.  Newman,  Assit.  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Charles  F.  McKinley,  Attorney. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  in  Charge, 

H.  E.  Bishop.  B.  S..  Food  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B.  C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Crlet  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

F.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D..  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 

H.  Louis  Jackson,  State  Food  Analyst,  Lawrence. 

Julius  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health,  Man- 
hatten. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

M.  A.  Sccvell,  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chief  Chemist.  Food  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  and  Food  Commissioner,  Caddo. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly.  Secretary,  New  Orleans, 

George  B.  Taylor,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Analyst,  New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ORONO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett.  (Ilhemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU, 
j.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harwood.  General  Agent. 

MICH  IGAN. 

LANSING. 

Gilman  M.  Dame,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Pern  L.  Shannon,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Fred  W.  McIntosh,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet.  Chemist. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Pood  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Analyst. 

F.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Tuttle,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  M.  Cobleigh,  State  Chemist,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  R.  Jackson,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEVADA. 

RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control. 
M.  Bryce  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  In 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

Raymond  L.  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  F’landers,  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Henry  H.  Kracke,  Asst.  Com.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Elias  Carr,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist.  Human  Food  Control. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Stock  Food  Control. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Sylvanus  E.  Strode,  Commissioner  and  State  Sealer. 

Benj.  F.  Gayman,  Chief  Inspector. 

Fred  C.  Albrecht,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Mackworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Wm.  Pate,  Chemist,  Cleveland,  O. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
FOODS  AND  DliUGS. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

U.  S.  Russell,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs. 
Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Ed.  T.  Judd,  Chief  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Bert  Pilkington,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  State  Chemist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Critchfleld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Helser,  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 

A.  P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Commissioner  and  Chief  Chemist. 

L.  J.  Desha,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

E.  H.  Gohaz,  Assistant  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex..  Commissioner,  Chemist  and  Bac¬ 
teriologist. 

Miss  Kate  Casparis,  Secretary. 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chemist. 


UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

tV®?;  .  '  ^.cCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agrlr  ilture. 
rP  E.  Doolittle,  Secretary  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

J.  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora¬ 
tory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Laboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Wlnton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laborfitory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

R.  F.  Hiltner,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  i.aboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

S.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laborators’. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis,  Chief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap,  R.  E.  Doolittle. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  John  H.  Long,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor.  Prof.  Theobald  Smith. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D..  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  Pullman,  and  Charles  "W.  Johnson,  Seattle, 
■Washington,  State  Chemists. 

L.  AV.  Hanson,  Dairying;  AVill  H.  Adams,  Poods;  C.  B.  Cox, 
Drugs;  George  S.  Henderson.  Dairying;  O.  C.  Van  Houten, 
Dairying;  AA'.  T.  Bowman,  Dairying;  Louise  M.  Allen,  Seeds, 
Assistants. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

Harry  Klueter,  Madison,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION.  ..  ' 

Maurice  Groshon,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Ross  Moudy,  State  Chemist,  Laramie 
J.  Merritt  McGee,  Assistant  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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ILLINOIS  OLEOMARGARINE  LAW  SUSTAINED. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  Judge  Cottrell  of  the  Alunidpal 
Court  of  Chicago,  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  Illinois  oleo¬ 
margarine  law  was  frustrated.  The  defense  raised  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  brought  before  biin  charged  with  the  illegal  sale  of 
oleomargarine,  would,  if  sustained,  have  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  rendering  the  law  nugatory.  The  point  raised  was  that 
the  provision  of  the  Illinois  dairy  and  food  law  which  re¬ 
quires  the  inspector  taking  the  sample  to  leave  a  duplicate 
sample  with  the  dealer,  should  be  held  to  apply  to  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  law,  although  there  is  no  such  reciuirement  in  the 
latter  law;  the  contention  being  that  the  dairy  and  food  law 
was  a  revision  of  all  laws  on  the  subject  of  food,  and  that  the 
two  laws  should  be  construed  together. 

diaries  h'.  AIcKinley,  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  represented  the  prosecution,  and  T.  F.  Monahan  the 
accused.  After  hearing  oral  arguments  and  considering  writ¬ 
ten  briefs.  Judge  Cottrell  overruled  tbe  motion  to  quash  the 
information,  and  the  defendant  was  subsequently  lined. 

Had  the  attack  upon  the  law  been  successful  it  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult  to  stop  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  for 
genuine  butter. 

Judge  Cottrell’s  opinion  is  as  follows  : 

OPINION  OF  JUllGE  COTTRELL. 

The  information  contains  two  counts  and  charges  in  the 
first  count  that  the  defendant  sold  imitation  butter  without  in¬ 
forming  the  purchaser  that  the  substance  sold  was  imitation 
butter,  and  charges  in  the  second  count  that  the  defendant  sold 
imitation  butter  colored  to  resemble  genuine  butter. 

Defendant  moved  to  quash  both  counts  of  information  upon 
the  following  grounds  : 

First :  That  the  prosecution  is  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitation. 

Second :  That  this  prosecution  must  fail  because  neither 
count  of  the  information  contains  an  allegation  that  the  in¬ 
spector  tendered  a  duplicate  sample  to  the  defendant  at  the 
time  the  sample  was  taken. 

To  decide  the  questions  thus  raised,  it  will  be  necessary 
only  to  consider  briefl_v  tw'o  separate  acts  of  the  legislature. 
The  first  act  is  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  substitutes  for  Imtter” ;  in  force  July  1, 
18fi7.  This  act  is  referred  to  in  this  opinion  as  tbe  oleomar¬ 
garine  law.  Tbe  second  act  is  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud  in  tbe  sale  of  dairy  products,  their  imitation  or 
substitutes  to  prohibit  and  prevent  tbe  manufacture  and  sale 
of  unbealtbful,  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  liquors  or 
dairy  products,  to  provide  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  state  food 
commissioner  and  his  assistants,  to  define  their  powers  and 
duties,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  relating  to  the  production,  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  dairy  food  ]moducts  and  liquors  in  con¬ 
flict  herew'itb  in  force  July  1,  1907.  This  act  is  referred  to 
in  this  opinion  as  the  food  law. 

Section  9  of  the  oleomargarine  law  declares  that  whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  that  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor;  tbe  statute  having  declared  the  offense  when  com¬ 
mitted  a  misdemeanor  and  having  provided  no  limitation  on 
hringing  an  action  for  its  violation,  there  was  no  doubt  be¬ 
fore  the  enactment  of  the  food  law  that  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tion  relating  to  misdemeanors  obtained ;  hence,  under  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  law,  before  tbe  enactment  of  the  food  law,  prose¬ 
cutions  might  have  been  brought  at  any  time  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

Section  4  of  tbe  food  law  provides  that  the  inspector  at  the 
time  of  taking  samples  of  food  shall  tender  a  duplicate  sam¬ 
ple  to  the  dealer. 

Section  4U  provides  that  no  action  or  prosecution  shall  be 
instituted  against  any  person  for  a  violation  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  unless  tbe  same  .shall  have  been  commenced 
within  ninety  days  from  the  taking  of  the  sample.  The  de¬ 
fendant  claims  that  the  legislature  intended  that  the  last  two 
mentioned  sections  should  he  read  into  the  oleomargarine  law 
as  a  part  of  that  law;  that  these  two  acts  must  be  construed 
together ;  that  the  latter  act  was  clearly  intended  as  a  revi¬ 
sion  or  duplication  of  the  whole  subject — a  supplement  or  an 
addition  to  the  oleomargarine  law — and  that  this  prosecution 
must  fail^  because  there  is  no  allegation  in  either  count  of  the 
information  that  the  insjiector  tendered  a  duplicate  sample  to 
the  defendant  at  the  time  the  sample  was  taken,  and  that  the 
action  was  not  brought  within  ninety  days  after  tbe  taking 
of  tbe  sample. 

The  state  claims  that  the  purpose  of  the  oleomargarine  law 
is  the  regulation  of  the  oleomargarine  business  only;  that  the 
food  law  is  a  general  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  food.  The  food  1  aw  was  passed  ten  years  later  than 
the  oleomargarine  law.  The  title  of  the  food  law  does  not 
state  that  it  is  a  revision  of  all  laws  concerning  foods  ;  it  re¬ 
peals  only  those  laws  which  conflict  with  it. 


In  Section  43  of  the  food  law,  the  legislature  stated;  “All 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  repealing  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  regulate 
'the  manufacture  and  sale  of  substitutes  for  butter.’  ” 

By  the  use  of  the  language  just  quoted,  the  legislature  de¬ 
clared  its  intention  not  to  repeal  the  oleomargarine  law.  Coun¬ 
sel  for  defendant  has  not  pointed  out,  and  the  court  has  been 
unable  to  find  any  provision  in  the  food  law  which  indicates  an 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  substitute  any  provision  in  the 
food  law  for  any  provision  in  the  oleomargarine  law,  or  read 
into  the  oleomargarine  law  any  provision  contained  in  the 
food  law^  and  not  expressly  stated  in  the  oleomargarine  law. 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  intention  of  tbe  legislature  expressed 
or  implied  the  court  has  no  power  to  so  construe  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  law.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  oleomargarine 
law  requiring  the  inspector  to  give  duplicate  sample  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  ;  obviously  that  statute  not  having  been  repealed  and 
being  the  statute  wdiich  the  information  charges  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  violated,  an  allegation  in  the  information  or  proof 
that  the  inspector  gave  a  duplicate  sample  to  the  defendant 
is  not  necessary.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  oleomargarine 
law  requiring  that  an  action  be  instituted  within  ninety  days 
from  the  taking  of  the  sample.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  action 
was  not  commenced  within  ninety  days  from  the  taking  of 
the  sample,  would  not  he  a  bar  to  tbe  prosecution. 

The  motion  to  quash  each  count  of  the  information  is  over¬ 
ruled. 


BRIEF  ON  SACCHARIN  PRESENTED. 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  manufacturers  of  saccharin  to  press  the  question  of  the 
harmfulness  of  saccharin  to  a  final  decision  based  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts. 
The  brief  of  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  attorney  for  the  saccharin 
manufacturers,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  It  is  in  part  as  follows ; 

“We  respectfully  submit  that  the  wrong  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  from  the  report  of  the  Referee  Board. 

“Following  that  report  the  use  of  saccharin  should  be  de¬ 
limited,  but  not  forbidden  entirely. 

“In  quanities  of  three-tenths  of  a  gram  daily  its  use  is 
‘without  injurious  effects’  as  reported  specifically  by  the 
Board,  and  it  is  not  the  use  of  saccharin  in  any  food  prod¬ 
uct,  but  the  substitution  of  saccharin  for  cane  sugar,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Referee  Board,  reduces  the  quality  or 
strength  of  such  food  product. 

“Ever  since  food  products  have  been  bought  and  sold,  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  have  existed.  There  are  foods  of  higher 
value  and  of  lower  value ;  and  it  is  the  substitution  of  the 
lower  class  for  the  higher  class  against  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  to  protect  the  public;  but  this  law'  was  never 
intended  to  prevent  the  sale  of  cheap  food  products  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  a  lov^er  value  than  expensive 
food  products. 

“The  intent  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  there¬ 
fore  fully  carried  out,  if  the  consumer  is  told  on  the  label  of 
the  food  he  buys  that  it  is  sweetened  with  saccharin  and  not 
with  sugar.  Sweetened  foods  as  a  rule  are  not  purchased  for 
the  food  value  contained  in  the  .sweetener.  By  the  use  of 
sugar  some  food  value  is  added  to  the  food ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  sugar  replaces  a  certain  quantity  of  the  food  it¬ 
self,  and  thereby  abstracts  from  its  food  value.  For  exam¬ 
ple  ;  A  pound  of  sweetened  corn,  consisting  of  I0V2  ounces 
of  corn  and  ounce  of  sugar,  may  be  inferior  in  strength 
and  food  value,  to  a  pound  consisting  of  Ki  ounces  of  corn ; 
but  U1  ounces  of  corn  and  1 -tenth  of  a  grain  of  saccharin  add¬ 
ed  to  it,  is  certainly  not  inferior  in  strength  or  quality. 
Saccharin  is  therefore  not  a  substitute  of  the  food  product 
itself,  but  simply  an  addition  which  makes  it  more  palatable, 
and,  therefore,  of  more  value, 

“It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  saccharin  is 
about  T)0  times  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  that  three-tenths  of  a 
gram  of  saccharin  is  equal  to  about  seven  ounces  of  sugar. 

“Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  Ifl.j  goes  on  stating; 

“In  every  food  in  which  saccharin  is  used,  some 
other  sweetening  agent  knowm  .0  be  harmless  to 
health  can  be  substituted,  and  there  is  not  even  a 
pretense  that  saccharin  is  a  necessity  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  food  products. 

“Sugar  is  no  necessity  either.  The  human  race  had  ex¬ 
isted  many  thousands  of  years  before  sugar  was  ever  known; 
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l)ut  tlie  people  have  acquired  a  liking  for  a  sweet  taste,  which 
can  be  satisfied  either  by  sugar  or  by  saccharin,  and  if  the 
label  states  plainly  which  sweetening  agent  is  used,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  substitution.  It  will  then  he  up  to  the 
people  to  buy  foods  sweetened  with  sugar  or  with  saccharin, 
whichever  they  prefer. 

“Both  products  are  harmless  in  the  quantities  which  are 
commonly  used,  both  may  be  injurious  in  excessive  quantities. 
The  Referee  Board  has  found  that  the  continued  use  of  over 
three-tenths  of  a  gram  of  saccharin  and  especially  above  one 
gram  daily  if  taken  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  is 
liable  to  induce  disturbances  of  digestion.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  continuous  use  of  equivalent  quantities  of  sugar 
(above  18(1  grams  and  especially  550  grams — 114  pounds 
daily)  is  sitrc  to  cause  serious  disturbances,  if  not  death, 
within  a  short  time. 

“The  Referee  Board  distinctly  declared  the  use  of  sac¬ 
charin  in  quantities  of  three-tenths  of  a  gram  or  less  daily, 
to  be  absolutely  innocuous. 

“Three-tenths  of  a  gram  of  saccharin  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  ali  sweetened  food  that  is 
daily  consumed  by  one  person.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  more  than  such  a  quantity  without  making  the 
food  too  sweet,  and,  therefore,  objectionable  to  the  taste. 
Even  if  all  the  sugar  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  States 
would  be  replaced  by  saccharin,  the  quantity  of  saccharin 
used  would  not  amount  to  three-tenths  of  a  gram  per  capita, 
daily. 

“At  the  present  time  the  use  of  saccharin  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  sweetening  beverages  such  as  pop,  soda  water  and 
similar  so-called  “soft  drinks."  The  average  quantity  of 
saccharin  used  in  beverages  is  about  fifteen-one  hundredths 
of  a  grain  saccharin  to  a  bottle  containing  lO  ounces  of  soda 
water.  A  person  therefore  would  have  to  consume  thirty 
bottles  of  soda  water  daily  in  order  to  get  three-tenths  of  a 
gram  (4%  grains)  of  saceharin.’ 


TOWLE’S  LOG  CABIN 

READY-SPREAD 

The  utmost  in  Sweets — a  pre¬ 
pared  confection  for  icing  and 
filling  cakes,  a  spread  for  bread 
for  the  children,  and  wherever 
a  maple  frosting  is  desired. 

Buy  it  from  your  dealer  and  en¬ 
joy  the  best  of  complete  sweets. 

The  Towle  Maple  Products  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


See  that  the  boy  delivers  Kingsford’s. 
You  ordered  Kingsford’s.  What  did  you 
get— Kingsford’s  or  an  inferior  substitute 
for  which  you  pay  the  same  price  as  for 
Kingsford’s  quality? 


CORN  STARCH 


There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  corn 
starches,  although  the  price  and  the  size  of  the  pack= 
age  may  be  the  same. 

There  is  no  corn  starch  “the  same  as  Kingsford’s” 
or  “as  good  as  Kingsford’s.”  Kingsford’s  has  been 
supreme  for  sixty  years.  Owing  to  its  extreme  deli= 
cacy  and  purity  Kingsford’s  takes  the  full  flavor  of 
every  kind  of  seasoning. 

Ordinary  corn  starches  are  made  in  a  few  days.  It 
takes  as  many  weeks  to  produce  Kingsford’s.  Good 
cooks  all  over  the  country  know  the  difference  and 
they  insist  on  the  reliable  Kingsford’s  package. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  00 — 168  of  the  best 
recipes  you  ever  tried.  It’s  free — just 
send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co..  Successors 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SIXTH  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

CHICAGO 

OCTOBER  26— NOVEMBER  4,  1911 
Court  of  Last  Appeal 

Being  the  Final  Contest  for  the  Show  Yard  Supremacy  of  the  Year 


Why  it  Will  PAY  YOU  to  Attend  THIS  Show 


First  in  Dairy  Cattle 

Learn  how  to  pick  out  paying  eows.  Profitable  cows  have  certain 
conformation  and  points  which  can  be  learned  best  by  seeing  a  great 
number  of  good  animals,  thus  getting  the  type  forever  fixed  in  your 
mind.  Over  1,000  head  of  the  very  best  milk  cows  in  the  country  will 
be  on  exhibition.  You  can  get  pointers  that  will  save  you  money 
when  buying  or  selling  stock.  All  the  pure  breed  associations  will 
have  booths  filled  with  the  best  literature  of  their  respective  breeds, 
absolutely  free.  You  will  meet  and  talk  with  the  world’s  leading 
dairy  authorities. 

First  in  Dairy  Products 

In  the  care  and  marketing  of  dairy  products  immense  sums  can  be 
made  or  lost.  The  lecture  halls  will  be  open  to  you  free,  every  day  of 
the  Show.  You  will  see  the  clearest  object  lessons  and  hear  fine  trust¬ 
worthy  talks  on  how  to  care  for  and  market  your  output  with  profit. 


First  in  Dairy  Machinery 

and  supplies  which  have  much  to  do  with  labor  and  money  saving  in 
the  business.  At  Chicago  you  will  see  all  the  latest  inventions  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  curry  cleaners,  farm  lighting  plants,  automobiles  and 
farmer’s  Auto  trucks.  No  end  of  separators,  churns,  bottle  washers, 
silos  and  ensilage  cutters. 

First  in  Education 

Feeding  demonstrations  by  U.  S.  Government  and  Agricultural 
Colleges,  National  Dairy  Institute,  American  Dairy  Cattle  Congress, 
National  Creamery  Butter  Makers  Associatiom,  National  Dairy  Union, 
Illinois  Dairy  Cattle  Improvement  Association.  How  to  build  barns 
and  silos;  plan  crop  rotations,  balance  rations  and  grow  alfalfa.  The 
saving  in  your  feed  bills  alone  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 


First  in  Attractions 

The  world’s  greatest  songstress  and  a  noted  Grand  Opera  Quartette.  Band 
Banquets  by  various  breed  associations  to  which  you  are  welcome  Railroads 
are  co-operating  as  this  Show  rounds  out  the  work  done  on  their  dairy  specials. 


Write  today  for  $15,000.00  premium  lists  and  rates  for  exhibition  space,  or  if  you  are  interested,  send  us  your  name  for 

free  bulletins  with  all  news  of  the  Show.  Address, 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  ASSOCIATION 


1305  UNITY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Thousands  Spent  to  Entertain  and  Instruct 

See  the  Model  Brewery  in  Operation 

- At  the  Splendid  - 

BREWERS’  EXPOSITION 


COLISEUM,  CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  12-22 

The  Brewers’  Exposition  will  be  divided  into  five  parts,  ineluding  the  Egyptian  Hall,  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  expanse  of  tableaux,  models,  seenery;  the  “Bierstube,”  decorated  in  Norse;  a  typical 
“biergarten” ;  the  Vault;  a  wonderful  scenic  reproduction  of  a  Stalactite  Cave;  the  snow-capped 
Swiss  Alps  in  the  distance.  The  art  of  making  beer  will  be  shown  in  Machinery  Hall,  with  all  modern 
appliances  now  in  use  in  modern  breweries. 

Georgeous  Art  Models  and  Paintings 

Traditional  and  Historical  Subjects  Sumptuously  Staged 

Here  you  will  see  acted  again  before  you  on  a  modern  stage  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  Ages.  Do  not  fail 
to  see  in  addition — 

The  Thrilling  Roman  Chariot  Race  Bohemian  Harvest  Scene  The  Birth  of  Steel 

Scene  from  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  Barbaric  Forest  Scene  Battlefield  of  Lookout  Mountain 

Barbarossa  in  His  Cave  of  Rock  Jewel  Vaults  Monastery  Vaults  Old  Kentucky  Home 

In  the  “Vault”  the  exhibit  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  and  the  Laboratory  where  chemists  and  bacteriologists 
will  conduct  chemical  and  microscopic  examinations  will  offer  features  of  absorbing  interest. 

C  •  fiK  •  •_  D  li  k  1  The  Railroads  are  running  Excursions  to  the 

oouvenirs  Music  Rest  Kooms  |  oiLLlAL  Brewers^Exposmon  at  a  Rat^ 
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Prominent  Manufacturers 
are  Adopting  Our  Safe 
Coloring  for  Foods 


For  years  the  policy  of  H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co.  has  been  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  pure  food  legislation,  and  we  have 
proven  that  our  efforts  were  sincere  by  being  the  first  makers 
to  produce  food  colors  which  would  pass  the  requirements 
necessary  for  Federal  Certification. 

These  are  the  Atlas  Food  Colors  (U.  S.  Certified),  and  they  com¬ 
ply  with  the  strictest  food  color  regulations  in  force  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

We  offer  proof  of  the  purity  of  Atlas  Food  Colors  to  officials, 
and  a  consequent  safeguard  to  the  public.  Prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  are  fast  learning  the  absolute  safety  of  Atlas  Food 
Colors  and  are  adopting  them  for  use  wherever  coloring  is 
required. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Original  Producers  of  U.  S.  Certified 

Food  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  26-28  No.  Franklin  Street 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Breakfast  Syrup 

t. 

the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 


PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd, 


NEW  ORLEANS.  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSUFtANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


o«pET 

BRAND 

Eviipordteii  Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinow 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Purity  and  Cleanliness 
plus  Quality 

The  Armour  system 
of  inspection  and  scru¬ 
tiny  of  food  products 
is  rigid  and  thorough. 
Our  goods  are  also 
government  inspected. 
Armour  food  buyers 
are  assured  double 
protection. 

•/frmours  Products 

combine  goodness  and  nutrition  with  the 
guaranteed  qualities  of  purity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  They  are  secure  in  the  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  who  appreciate  superior  food . 


armoured  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 

and 

Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 

Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  front 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — ^just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Dcalers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  f^tidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  ::  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 

XREAM’' 


BiKING 

PflMDfR 


A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


PLAIN  MUFFINS 

What  a  delightfully  appetizing  Breakfast  Dish  is 
a  plate  of  Muffins,  just  baked  to  a  turn!  To  get 
a  highly  satisfactory  result,  with  richness  and  rare 
flavor,  use 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE  —Put  one  beaten  egg  to  one  cup  Borden’s 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  and  three  cups  water : 
add  a  little  salt,  one  teacup  of  yeast,  wiih  flour  snfti- 
cieut  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Set  it  overnight.  Have 
the  griddle  on  the  range  all  night 
to  insure  that  It  is  properly  heated 
by  morning,  and  bake  quickly  on 
top  of  range  in  ninttin  rings  four 
inches  across.  Tear  them  open  to 
butter ;  do  not  cut  them. 


Write  for 

Borden’s  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO, 
“Leaders  of  Quality” 
Est.  1857  New  York 


Vol.  VI  No.  1 1 


CHICAGO  NOVEMBER  15,  1911 


10c.  Per  Copy. 

Monthly  $1.00  Per  Year 


DR.  J.  C.  MAHR 

State  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Oklahoma 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 


WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

bre:e:n  &  Kennedy 


6-8  No.  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


Vol.  6.  No.  11. 

CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  15,  1911. 

10c.  Pei'  Copy. 
Monthly.  $1  Per  Year. 

THE 

CUP  THAT 

CHEERS 

That  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  was  written 
marks  us  as  a  nation  of  high  ideals.  That  there  is  good, 
strong  backing  for  the  demand  of  higher  grades  of 
teas  and  teas  having  no  coloring  matter  to  give  them 
an  appearance  of  value,  marks  us  also  as  a  nation  of 
idealists.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for  good  teas  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country.  The  English  con¬ 
sume  more  tea  per  capita.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  large  public  demand  is  for  a  low  priced  tea,  and 
great  quantities  of  penny  packets  of  the  article  are 
sold.  “British  grown  tea”  is  synonymous  with  a  cheap 
tea  having  a  large  tannin  content  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  amount  of  strong  infusion  of  a  deep  col¬ 
or.  The  American  has  been  educated  up  to  a  tea  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  flavor  and  a  light  colored  infusion.  The 
average  American  tea  drinker  does  not  want  so  much 
cjuantity  as  quality.  The  tea  having  the  strong  taste 
due  to  a  high  tannin  content  that  satisfies  the  average 
Englishman  does  not  appeal  to  the  x\merican  palate. 
Tea  as  a  beverage  in  European  continental  countries 
outside  of  Russia  is  not  a  great  factor  in  the  trade. 
Other  beverages  overshadow  tea,  but  of  western  na¬ 
tions  England  and  America  are  the  great  tea-consum¬ 
ing  countries. 

By  consequence,  the  English  and  x-Vinerican  demand 
for  tea  controls  the  western  market  and  divides  the 
trade.  With  characteristic  patriotism,  John  Bull  sticks 
to  the  “British  grown”  article,  this  including  Ceylons, 
Indias  and  some  Chinas.  x‘\merica  consumes  Japans, 
Oolongs,  Chinas,  Ceylons,  Indias — in  fact,  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  teas  finds  access  to  American  markets  and 
.American  users. 

John  Bull  would  like  to  have  us  use  more  “British 
grown”  tea,  therefore  much  eloquence  is  given  to  the 
exploitation  of  Ceylons,  particularly,  and  Indias  and 
Chinas,  where  the  British  grower  or  broker  may  reap  a 
profit.  This  is  not  written  to  prejudice  tea  drinkers 
against  “British  grown”  teas,  but  rather  to  place  the 
facts  before  our  readers.  .Among  these  facts  will  be 
found  a  growing  taste  in  this  countr}^  for  Japans, 


Oolongs  and  those  grades  of  China  teas  more  closely 
resembling  the  greens  of  Japan.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  of  38,000,000  pounds  of  Japan  teas 
e.xported,  34,000,000  pounds  came  to  America. 
Oolongs,  which  are  grown  in  Formosa  and  cannot  be 
produced  in  their  true  flavor  anywhere  else,  are  ex¬ 
ported  largely  to  America.  Of  Chinese  teas,  some¬ 
thing  like  13,000,000  pounds,  or  one-quarter  of  the 
crop,  came  to  ^America  and  Canada  largely  through 
Pacific  coast  ports.  Figures  on  the  importation  of 
Ceylon  and  India  teas  are  not  at  hand,  but  naturally 
a  large  part  of  the  tea  used  in  this  country  is  of  In¬ 
dian  and  Ceylonese  growth.  The  point  is  that  Japans 
and  teas  of  the  Japan  type  are  growing  in  favor  here, 
and  the  Japanese  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  American  markets.  When  the  announcement 
was  made  that  no  colored  teas  would  be  admitted  to 
this  country,  an  imperial  edict  was  made  forbidding  the 
artificial  coloring  of  Japan  teas,  and  this  edict  has  been 
rigidly  enforced  despite  the  fact  that  it  created  a  seri¬ 
ous  industrial  problem.  Tea  grown  in  Japan  is  large¬ 
ly  grown  on  small  plantations.  The  Japanese  tea  farm¬ 
er  does  not  operate  on  a  large  scale.  When  he  brings 
his  pickings  to  market  there  will  be  found  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  appearance  in  teas  of  one  grade.  The  obvious 
course  to  pursue  is  to  unify  the  appearance  artificially 
by  coloring  and  facing.  The  forbidding  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  law  has  created  a  problem  for  Japanese  tea 
firers  that  they  have  met  with  good  will  and  a  genuine 
effort  to  please  the  buyer  from  the  largest  market — 
.America. 

The  Chinaman  has  not  been  so  ready  to  meet  .Ameri¬ 
can  requirements,  and  from  this  unwillingness  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  serious  condition  in  the  tea  trade  of  the 
United  States  that  a  little  philosophy,  a  little  relaxation 
of  rigidness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  a  little 
willingness  to  relinquish  a  trade  advantage,  would  have 
relieved.  There  is  no  question  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  meet  unavoidable  conditions, 
particularly  if  it  involved  receding  from  a  position  only 
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partly  tenable,  but  every  effort  to  untangle  the  tangle 
by  the  department  has  met  with  opposition  by  trade 
interests  who  saw  an  advantage  for  themselves  in  the 
tightening  of  the  screws  on  rival  interests.  That  is  the 
principal  difficulty  of  the  “tea  situation”  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  John  Chinaman  is  blamed 
for  clinging  tenaciously  to  practices  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  centuries ;  the 
tea  board  is  blamed  for  taking  a  position  in  point  blank 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  colored  teas  and  then 
establishing  as  standards  for  grades  Nos.  5  and  6  teas 
that  contained  artificial  coloring  matter;  the  Treasury 
Department  is  blamed  for  letting  in  tea  that  did  actual¬ 
ly  contain  artificial  coloring  and  facing  matter  after  it 
had  declared  no  more  colored  or  faced  teas  could  come 
in  ;  but  the  true  basis  of  the  trouble  is  trade  rivalry  and 
a  desire  to  make  an  artificial  profit  on  teas  already  safe¬ 
ly  through  the  customs. 

Eor  coloring  in  teas  is  an  entirely  negligible  matter 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  healthfulness  or  whole¬ 
someness.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  settled  that 
when  it  decreed  only  that  artificially  colored  tea  should 
be  jiroperly  labeled  as  to  color  content.  There  was  no 
question  of  wholesomeness  involved — the  decree  was 
only  designed  to  cure  the  ofifense  of  misbranding  in  the 
case  of  teas  colored  but  not  showing  the  presence  of 
coloring  on  the  label.  This  decision  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  played  a  large  part  in  the  present  dif¬ 
ficulty,  for  the  tea  importers  and  wholesale  grocers 
handling  tea  in  this  country  at  once  decided  that  they 
didn’t  want  to  sell  teas  labeled  to  show  the  presence 
of  coloring  matter.  It  was  likely  to  give  a  bad  im¬ 
pression  or  a  wrong  one.  They  at  once  took  steps  to 
have  tea  coming  into  this  country  free  from  artificial 
color.  The  outcome  of  that  movement  was  the  issuing 
of  a  Treasury  decision  on  March  loth  of  the  present 
year,  that  “teas  shipped  from  abroad  after  May  i, 
1910,  will  not  be  allowed  entry  if  they  contain  any  arti¬ 
ficial  coloring  matter  at  all.”  The  tea  law  of  1907,  un¬ 
der  authority  of  which  the  decision  was  made,  does  not 
provide  specifically  against  artificial  coloring  in  tea, 
but  does  give  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  discretion  as 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  tea  admitted  through  the  cus¬ 
toms.  The  question  of  the  wholesomeness  or  unwhole¬ 
someness  of  colored  teas  has  not  been  considered.  This 
is  one  vital  point  upon  which  the  decision  of  March 
loth  hinges,  and  in  the  event  of  the  whole  question  of 
admitting  teas  over  which  there  is  at  present  a  dissen¬ 
sion  on  account  of  the  presence  of  minute  particles  of 
coloring  matter  foreign  to  the  tea  naturally  being  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Customs  Court,  this  point  will  have  much  weight. 

Early  in  the  year  the  tea  board,  composed  of  H.  G. 
Woodworth,  of  Robinson  &  Woodworth,  Boston; 
Charles  E.  Atwood,  of  J.  C.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
E.  B.  Brandenstein,  of  Brandenstein  &  Co.,  San  Eran- 
cisco ;  E.  Hellyer,  of  Hellyer  &  Co.,  Chicago;  George 
Hewlett.  New  York  city;  A.  P.  Irwin,  of  Irwin  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  O.  C.  Macy,  of  Carter,  Macy  & 
Co.,  New  York,  established  standards  by  which  tea 
was  to  be  judged  at  the  various  ports  of  entry.  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  only  teas  of  the  grade  to  be  had 
at  the  time,  samples  Nos.  5  and  6  contained  coloring 
matter — minute  in  quantity  and  determinable  only  by 
microscopical  examination  and  not  at  all  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  infusion  method-— but  coloring  matter  neverthe¬ 
less  and  coming  within  the  inhibition  of  the  subsequent 
decision  of  March  loth. 

Along  in  the  late  summer  the  storm  broke.  Some¬ 
body  discovered  that  Chinese  teas  were  coming  in  with 
artificial  coloring  matter.  A  howl  was  raised  and  the 


Department  of  the  Treasury  has  been  hearing  about 
artificially  colored  teas  ever  since.  The  burden  of  the 
situation  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary,  Secretary  MacVeagh  being  on  a  vacation  in  the 
New  Hampshire  most  of  the  summer.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it,  when  investigation  was  made. 
Tea  was  coming  in  with  coloring  that  did  not  naturally 
belong  to  it.  Denials  were  useless.  Microscopical  tests 
proved  it.  The  explanations  were  various,  but  where¬ 
as  we  had  been  consuming  artificially  colored  tea  and 
tea  covered  with  facing  matter  for  a  hundred  years,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  woke  up  to  the  horror  of 
the  situation  over  night  and  tea  drinkers  demanded 
that  the  strong  arm  of  the  government  protect  them 
from  this  diabolic  assault  on  their  health.  At  least,  that 
is  what  the  importers  who  had  enough  to  fill  their  or- 

The  “situation”  is  a  commercial  one,  but  with  this 
possible  effect  on  the  consumer.  If  the  normal  im¬ 
portation  of  teas  into  this  country  is  materially  reduced 
by  the  drastic  enforcement  of  the  Treasury  decision  of 
March  loth,  tea  prices  will  go  up.  History  is  full  of 
examples  of  laws,  or  near  laws,  being  used  for  the 
commercial  advantage  of  one  individual  or  collection 
of  individuals  over  another  individual  or  collection  of 
individuals.  The  condition  is  commonplace  and  fre¬ 
quent,  and  is  mentioned  here  to  explain  why  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  tea  trade  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  test 
established  by  the  Treasury  Department  after  a  review 
of  the  situation  by  Assi.stant  Secretary  Curtis,  and  why 
another  element  is  dissatisfied  with  it. 

The  test  mentioned  was  established  on  October  i6th 
and  the  assistant  secretary  directed  that  it  be  used  at 
all  ports  of  entry.  It  is  in  the  following  language  : 

From  60  to  100  grams  of  tea,  preferably  the  latter  amount, 
should  be  stirred  thoroughly  in  about  200  cubic  centimeters  of 


Tea  Residue  Showing  Particles  of  Prussian  Blue  (Magnified 
About  200  Diameters). 

[^Microphotograpluc  view  by  Miner  I.al)oratories.  Chicago.] 

This  sample  of  tea  sliowed  no  test  for  coloring  material  when 
examined  according  to  tlie  cliemical  metliod  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

warm  distilled  water,  thus  separating  from  the  leaf  any  ad¬ 
hering  particles  of  facing  or  coloring  matter. 

This  mixture  should  be  then  strained  through  a  No.  20 
sieve.  The  superntant  liquid  should  be  poured  off  and  the 
sediment  washed  wdth  alcohol  into  a  filter.  The  washing 
process  should  continue  until  the  alcohol  passes  off  without 
color.  The  sediment  should  be  tested  as  follows  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colors : 

(A)  Test  for  Prussian  blue:  A  portion  of  sediment  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  filter  should  be  warmed  in  a  test  tube  with  10  per 
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cent  alkali,  should  be  diluted  sparingly  and  tiltered  through 
a  small  filter  paper.  The  filtrate  should  be  acidified  with  acetic 
acid  and  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro-chloric  acid,  cooled  and  fil¬ 
tered.  A  drop  or  two  of  ferric-chloride  solution,  should  be 
added  to  the  filtrate  and  should  be  allowed  to  stand.  If  the 
liquid  becomes  greenish  blue  and  deposits  a  blue  precipitate  on 
standing,  it  signifies  that  the  tea  has  been  colored  with  Prus¬ 
sian  blue. 

(B)  Test  for  ultramarine  blue  and  indigo:  A  portion  of  the 
sediment  should  be  warmed  in  a  test  tube  with  10  per  cent 
alkali,  then  diluted  sparingly  and  filtered  through  a  small  filter 
paper.  The  residue  left  on  the  filter  paper  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  to  it  should  be  added 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  there  is  perceptible  an  odor 


Particle  of  Coloring  Matter  (Prussian  Blue)  Found  in  Chinese 
Tea  Bought  for  Strictly  Uncolored.  (Magnified  About 
200  Diameters.) 

[Microphotographic  view  by  Miner  Laboratories,  Chicago.] 

This  sample  of  tea  showed  no  test  for  coloring  material  when 
examined  according  to  the  chemical  method  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  if  lead  acetate  paper  is  blackend 
by  being  exposed  to  the  fumes,  it  signifies  that  the  tea  has 
been  colored  with  ultramarine  blue. 

If  the  solution  gives  a  greenish  color,  turning  blue  on 
warming,  it  signifies  that  the  tea  has  been  colored  with  indigo. 

(C)  A  portion  of  the  sediment  should  be  ignited  and  ex¬ 
amined  as  usual  for  soapstone,  talc,  etc. 

By  treating  with  hot  10  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  filter¬ 
ing  and  drying  the  residue,  the  presence  of  talc  or  soapstone 
is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  soft,  soapy  feel  of  the  residue. 
Ignite  the  original  tea  loaf  to  ash,  wash  with  cold  water  and 
test  extract  for  calcium,  indicating  calcium-carbonate ;  then 
wash  the  residue  in  cold  water  extract  with  boiling  water  and 
test  the  boiling  water  extract  for  soluble  sulphates,  indicating 
gypsum. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  original  tea  leaves 
and  the  sediment  collected  from  the  centrifuge  is  useful  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  probable  presence  of  extraneous  matter  adhering 
to  the  surface  of  the  tea  leaves,  such  as  dark  particles,  etc., 
which  should  give  the  usual  chemical  reactions  for  coloring 
matter  before  being  pronounced  as  such. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  microscopical  examination  is 
indicated  as  “useful,”  but  it  is  not  made  imperative.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  only  traces  of  artificial  coloring 
matter  are  present,  the  infusion  test  will  not  develop 
it.  The  microscope  must  he  employed.  It  is  the  ap¬ 
parent  intention  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  admit 
such  teas  as  do  not  show  artificial  color  otherwise  than 
by  the  microscopic  test. 

The  fact  that  standards  were  made  early  in  the  year 
which  had  added  coloring  matter  has  complicated  the 
situation  somewhat,  hut  tlie  establishment  of  these 
standards  was  unavoidahle.  It  was  probably  not  the 
intention  of  the  tea  board  to  establish  as  standard  any 
artificially  colored  tea  and  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  recognize  them  as  stand¬ 


ards  beyond  their  physical  attributes.  These  teas  were 
standards  except  for  the  artificial  color.  But  the  tea 
hoard  has  been  accused  of  carelessness  and  deliberate 
intent  to  admit  colored  teas. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  opinion  of  W.  T. 
Thompson,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  with  reference 
to  the  legal  status  of  the  standards.  Air.  Thompson 
holds ; 

First — That  the  standards  of  teas  subject  to  importation 
fixed  by  the  Department  were  such  as  had  been  recommended 
by  the  tea  board,  but  containing  no  artificial  coloring. 

Second — That  the  samples  furnished,  whether  possessing 
artificial  coloring  or  not,  were  to  be  taken  and  considered 
in  connection  with  the  regulations  promulgated  adopting  the 
standards,  which  specifically  provided  that  no  artificially  col¬ 
ored  tea  could  be  lawfully  imported  into  the  United  States ; 
and 

Third — That  importers  cannot  be  heard  to  urge  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  samples  containing  coloring  matter  misrepresent¬ 
ing  standards  actually  adopted  as  authority  for  importing 
artificially  colored  teas. 

Fourth — That  samples  must  yield  to  standards  and  not 
standards  to  samples,  or  false  representatives  of  standards, 
especially  when  the  public  rules  and  regulations  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  of  which  importers  will  be  presumed  to  have 
knowledge,  clearly  indicate  what  the  legal  standard  are. 

That  there  is  actual  coloring  matter  in  some  teas 
brought  into  this  country  not  naturally  in  them  has 
been  abundantly  shown.  When  the  question  of  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  artificial  color  in  teas  first  arose, 
samples  of  teas  sold  for  strictly  uncolored  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Miner  Laboratories  in  Chicago,  and  it 
was  determined  by  microscopical  test  that  the  added 
color  was  present  in  minute  quantities.  After  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  test  made  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  on  October  i6th,  the  Lederle  Laboratories  in 
New  York  found  added  color  in  teas  sold  for  uncol¬ 
ored  by  the  same  test.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  in¬ 
fusion  test  had  not  developed  the  artificial  color. 

The  added  colors  usually  found  in  teas  are  indigo, 
Prussian  blue  and  ultramarine  blue.  These  colors  are 
met  generally  in  Chinese  teas.  So  far  as  the  therapeu¬ 
tic  effects  of  these  colors  are  concerned,  there  is  no¬ 
harm  likely  to  result  from  their  presence.  The  human' 
system  does  not  absorb  them,  and  the  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  that  have  been  found  only  by  microscopy  are  not 
likely  to  have  any  effect  on  the  color  of  the  infusion. 
The  explanation  that  their  presence  in  Chinese  teas  is 
due  to  faulty  processing  rather  than  to  deliberate  in¬ 
tent  is  probably  the  correct  one. 

Artificial  color  in  teas  that  have  so  far  been  ad¬ 
mitted  this  season  to  the  United  States  is  an  entirely 
negligible  factor  in  the  value  of  the  product  or  their 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  consumer.  There  remains 
then  only  the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  law — 
the  curing  of  the  legal  offense.  We  have  seen  lately  in 
the  case  of  the  Postmaster  General  how  the  courts  are 
disinclined  to  limit  in  aii}^  way  the  executive  powers  or 
the  scope  of  the  discretion  of  a  cabinet  officer,  and  how 
recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  declined  jurisdiction 
in  a  case  appealed  from  the  Customs  Court.  This 
would  show,  that,  however  bad  the  principle  of  law 
that  will  permit  an  executive  to  go  outside  of  legal 
limitations  or  extend  the  scope  of  an  enactment  be¬ 
yond  its  actual  terms,  the  tendency  will  be  to  permit 
cabinet  officials  to  extend  their  discretionary  powers 
to  the  point  where,  under  other  conditions,  they 
would  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  gOA^ernment.  So  that  the  Treasury  de¬ 
cision  of  Alarch  loth,  which  absolutely  forbids  the 
entry  of  teas  containing  any  artificial  coloring  matter 
whatever,  howeA^er  much  it  exceeds  the  terms  of  the 
tea  laAV  of  1907,  which  does  not  cover  added  coloring 
matter  at  all,  may  in  its  eventual  determination  have 
the  full  force  and  value  of  a  Congressional  enactment 
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because  of  the  special  discretion  and  privileges  grant¬ 
ed  the  Treasury  Department  and  given  quasi-recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  courts. 

Then  remains  the  application  of  the  method  for  ex¬ 
amination  of  teas  established  by  the  Treasury  depart¬ 
ment  on  October  T6th,  and  we  must  await  a  decision  of 
whether  one  or  another  element  in  the  tea  trade  shall 
dictate  its  application  before  we  shall  know,  not 
whether  teas  shall  or  shall  not  be  pure  and  wholesome, 
but  whether  they  shall  be  high  or  low  in  price. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  FEED  CON¬ 
TROL  OFFICIALS. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Feed 
Control  Officials  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  at  the  Great  Southern  Hotel.  November  17  and  18, 
1911. 

The  subject  of  delinitions  will  be  the  leading  question  for 
■consideration.  The  meeting  is  an  important  one  and  all 
connected  with  the  work  and  interested  in  it,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  attend.  Each  session  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Headquarters  for  the  convention  wilt  be  at  the  Great 
Southern  Hotel.  Special  rates  have  been  secured  and  it  will 
be  well  to  engage  rooms  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  program  will  be  observed  ; 

First  day.  h'riday.  November  IT,  morning  session,  10  o’clock. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Roll  call  by  states. 

Annual  report  of  the  secretary. 

President’s  annual  address. 

Special  Reports — (a)  Treasurer’s  report;  (1))  committee 
■on  affiliation  with  other  organizations. 

Appointment  of  Committees — (a)  Nominations;  (b)  reso¬ 
lutions;  Cc)  treasurer’s  report;  (d)  special  committees. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee — Chas.  D.  Woods,  cbairman. 

Unfinisbed  and  new  business. 

Afternoon  session,  ‘2  o’clock. 

.■\ddrcss — “The  Composition  and  Feeding  Value  of  Rice 
By-Products,’’  Dr.  J.  E.  Halligan,  chemist  in  charge,  Louisiana 
State  Experiment  Station. 

Address — “How  can  the  consumer  hcst  he  protected  in  the 
purchase  of  Commercial  h'eeding  Stuffs,"  Hon.  Renick  W. 
Dunlap,  Ex-Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  State  of  Ohio. 

Address — “Cereal  Milling  Offals,”  Dr.  S.  K.  Johnson, 
Specialist,  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Address — "Oil  Meals,”  Hon.  Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Deputy  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  State  of  Virginia. 

Discussion  of  above  addresses. 

Second  day,  morning  session,  10  o’clock. 

Address — “Compounded  Feeds,”  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Address — “Screenings  and  their  use  in  Feeds,”  Dr.  E. 
Brown,  Botanist  in  charge.  Seed  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  of  above  addresses. 

Report  of  committee  from  the  manufacturers  of  condimental 
stock  and  poultry  foods,  tonics,  conditioners  and  regulators. 

Afternoon  session.  2  o’clock. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CENTRAL  ABBATOIR  PLAN 
IN  LITTLE  ROCK. 

(Front  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  8,  1911. 

Opponents  of  the  central  abattoir  plan  in  this  city  have  gone 
into  court  to  prevent  the  city  from  enforcing  an  ordinance 
requiring  all  locally-killed  meat  to  be  slaughtered  at  a  central 
abattoir.  Fifty  residents  and  taxpayers  of  Little  Rock,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  meat  or  raising  cattle 
and  hogs,  filed  a  petition  in  the  chancery  court  asking  the 
court  to  issue  an  order  restraining  the  city  officials  from  en¬ 
forcing  or  attempting  to  enforce  what  is  knowm  as  the  health 
ordinance  and  from  carrying  out  the  contract  made  with  L. 
P.  Dreyfus  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals. 

The  plaintiffs  state  that  they  bring  their  suit  in  their  owm 
behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  other  citizens  and  taxpayers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  proceeding  under  Section  13,  Article  15,  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Arkansas.  They  contend  that 
the  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue 
and  not  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  city,  and  is, 
therefore,  void;  that  it  is  void  for  the  reason  that  the  board 


of  health  is  authorized  to  provide  a  place  for  the  inspection  of 
cattle,  etc.,  and  in  providing  such  place  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  L.  P.  Dreyfus,  authorizing  him  to  make  certain 
charges  for  slaughtering  that  are  unreasonable  and  that  the 
contract  entered  into  with  Dreyfus  creates  a  monopoly  in  the 
business  of  slaughtering  animals,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  Dreyfus  for  the 
inspection  and  slaughtering  of  food  animals  are  inadequate 
and  unsanitary.  Plaintiffs  state  that  the  practical  operation 
of  the  ordinance  and  regulations  would  result  in  prohibiting 
farmers  who  raise  and  produce  domestic  food  animals  from 
selling  the  same  in  the  Little  Rock  market,  and  if  enforced 
they  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  raising 
domestic  food  animals,  which  form  a  large  part  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  rights  and  business.  They  contend  further  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinance  would  result  in  discrimination 
against  native  raised  food  animals  and  would  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  large  packing  house  corporations. 


GOOD  WORK  BY  ILLINOIS  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

While  in  Peoria  some  time  ago  the  suspicions  of  Axel 
Peterson,  an  inspector  of  the  Illinois  State  Food  Commission, 
w'ere  aroused  regarding  some  canned  sweet  potatoes,  carried 
by  F.  J.  Brons,  and  he  went  to  Chicago  and  had  a  conference 
with  Air.  John  B.  Newman,  Assistant  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner.  As  a  consequence,  a  plan  was  formed  for  getting 


DRAYLOAD  OF  CANNED  GOODS  CONDEMNED  BY 
ILLINOIS  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

possession  of  samples  of  the  foods  and  it  succeeded  admirably. 
The  sweet  potatoes  were  produced  by  a  southern  firm. 

When  Brons  was  confronted  by  'the  food  inspectors  with 
the  samples  and  other  evidence  he  threw'  up  his  hands.  What 
follows  is  thus  told  by  the  Peoria  Star  of  Friday  evening, 
October  20  : 

"Eighteen  thousand  cans  of  food  stuffs,  the  remnant  of  the 
fire  wdiich  destroyed  the  James  McCoy  &  Co.  wholesale 
grocery  some  months  ago,  were  condemned  by  the  pure  food 
inspectors  in  this  city  yesterday  and  hauled  to  the  dumping 
grounds  across  the  river. 

“The  stuff  had  been  purchased  some  months  ago  by  F.  J. 
Brons,  501  South  Adams  street,  and  when  he  came  to  make 
use  of  it  he  discovered  that  many  of  the  cans  were  swelled. 

“After  a  conference  with  the  commissioners  it  w'as  all 
condemned  with  his  consent.  It  required  nearly  a  dozen  dray¬ 
loads  to  convey  the  stuff  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Of  the 
total  4,000  were  canned  sweet  potatoes. 

“iMany  of  the  cans  had  no  labels  by  reason  of  the  fire. 

“The  work  wuis  done  under  the  supervision  of  J.  B.  New¬ 
man,  Assistant  Food  Commissioner  of  Illinois,  Inspectors 
H.  (j.  Rodenberg  of  Fast  St.  Louis.  Axel  Peterson  of  Knox¬ 
ville  and  Charles  H.  Hjellquist  of  Rockford. 

“It  became  necessary  to  open  each  can  and  this,  as  may 
w'ell  be  imagined,  required  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

“The  condemned  goods  were  piled  in  a  huge  pyramid  on 
the  city  dumping  ground  on  the  Tazewell  shore  of  the  river.” 
Whether  prosecutions  will  follow  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt. 

When  asked  the  question  whether  any  spoiled  canned  goods 
were  sold  in  this  city  Mr.  Peterson  said  that  he  had  made 
investigation  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  any. 
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Some  Historical  Food  Laws  and  Regulations 


By  Edward  Gudeman,  Ph.  D. 


In  the  tomb  of  King  Amenhotep  11  of  Egypt,  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago,  we  find  artificially  mummified  monkeys, 
which  show  that  they  were  preserved  with  the  use  of  ex¬ 
tracts.  Accompanying  them  there  was  found  a  vessel  still 
containing  delicious  honey,  really  fresh  honey,  but  whether 
with  or  without  preservative  1  do  not  know. 

Prof.  George  A.  Reisner,  of  Harvard  University,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  excavations  made  in  Palestine,  the  first  and 
earliest  specimens  of  Hebrew  writings,  dating  back  to  850 
B.  C.  These  writings  were  on  tablets,  labels  on  wine  and  oil 
jars.  The  small  hits  of  pottery  on  which  the  descriptions 
were  written  were  a  different  kind  of  pottery  than  the  jars 
and  evidently  were  intended  to  be  attached  to  the  necks  of 
the  jars,  as  we  do  today  with  seals  and  tags.  These  labels 
mention  the  year  in  which  the  wine  was  laid  down  in  the 
cellar  of  the  palace  storehouse  and  give  the  name  of  the 
vineyard  from  which  the  wine  came.  This  is  a  custom  of 
today. 

The  labels  on  the  oil  jars  stated  “A  jar  of  pure  oil,”  men¬ 
tioning  the  district  from  which  the  oil  came.  No  different 
from  the  custom  of  today.  This  simply  shows  the  pure  food 
labels  and  bonded  warehouses  were  known  about  2,700  years 
before  even  Dr.  Wiley  discovered  them. 

Some  250  years  ago,  the  Italian  poet,  physician  and  chemist, 
Francesco  Redi,  of  Florence,  made  some  ciuantitative  food 
examinations.  Not  having  a  balance  weighing  to  with 
1-100,000  of  an  ounce,  as  we  have  today,  he  overcame  the 
errors  of  inaccurate  weighing  by  using  100  lbs.  of  substance 
for  each  determination.  In  this  way  he  found  pepper  to  con¬ 
tain  5.1  per  cent  of  ash  and  ginger  to  contain  A2  per  cent  of 
ash.  He  went  a  step  further  and  leached  out  these  ashes  and 
determined  the  amounts  of  soluble  and  insoluble  ashes.  We 
do  the  same  thing  today  and  our  results  are  not  any  more 
accurate  than  those  of  Redi,  w'hose  figures  of  250  years 
ago  showed  pepper  and  ginger  to  meet  today’s  requirements. 

About  the  same  time  Robert  Boyle  determined  the  ash 
in  some  40  different  vegetables,  also  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  soluble  sulistances,  the  extracts,  and  used  his 
determinations  for  judging  the  purity  of  the  products,  their 
freedom  from  adulteration.  In  1740,  Francis  Bacon  pub¬ 
lished  his  tables  of  specific  gravities,  and  in  1784  Vanden 
Sande  published  his  results  on  the  “Sophistication  of  Wines.” 

The  invention  of  the  microscope  about  the  18th  century 
enabled  Antony  van  Leeuwenhoek  to  discover  caffein  and 
thebain,  the  active  principals  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  in  an 
actual  extract  of  pepper  he  also  discovered  its  active  prin¬ 
ciple,  piperin.  Leeuwenhoek  can  be  designated  as  the  first 
real  food  chemist.  Some  of  you  may  not  agree  with  this 
and  go  back  farther  and  so  designate  Moses,  who  was  a 
great  sanitary  engineer,  food  expert  and  knew  something 
about  bacteriology. 

What  bacteriologv  has  done  for  us  since  that  time  cannot 
be  mentioned  in  a  few  words,  but  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 
what  it  has  done  in  the  last  few  years.  Five  years  ago  the 
death  rate  from  meningitis  was  from  70  to  80  per  cent.  Today 
it  is  not  above  25  per  cent.  Some  25  monkeys  and  some  200 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  were  sacrificed  in  obtaining  these 
brilliant  results,  and  due  credit  should  be  given  Dr.  Flexner 
and  his  co-workers  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Archimedes  was  perhaps  our  first  commercial  chemist.  He 
assayed  metals  and  used  for  his  method  the  change  in  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  alloys  as  compared  with  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  pure  metals.  He  was  really  up  with  modern  times, 
using  volumetric  methods,  measuring  the  water  displaced  by 
the  metal  as  compared  with  the  water  displaced  by  same 
weight  of  its  alloy.  Pliny  tells  us  of  the  frauds  practiced 
by  the  bakers  of  Naples,  who  mixed  a  white  earth  with  the 
flour,  and  he  also  tells  us  that  even  the  rich  of  Rome  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  natural  unadulterated  wines  of  Falerno. 
The  city  of  Athens  had  its  special  wine  inspector.  We  are 
not  told  whether  the  adulteration  consisted  in  the  use  of 
artificial  flavors,  colors  and  mixtures  of  like  substances. 
Descriptions  of  the  great  feasts  of  Lucullus  allow  us  to 
conclude  that  colors  were  used  then,  as  now',  in  food  products 
to  gratify  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  banqueters. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  sale  of  bread  in  England 
was  regulated  by  the  “Assize  of  Bread,”  which  was  in  force 
until  the  14th  century  and  then  repealed  by  the  “Statutes 


of  Assize,”  which  were  not  abolished  until  the  19th  century. 

The  Guilds  in  England  took  notice  of  food  adulteration 
and  among  the  many  special  ordinances,  the  following  from 
the  Pepperers  Guild  on  condiments  and  spices  is  of  interest. 
Spices,  condiments  and  aromatic  substances  coming  from 
the  Indias  and  Arabia  were  of  high  value,  and  this  no  doubt 
accounts  why  so  many  ordinances  and  regulations  refer  to 
them.  There  is  no  actual  difference  between  these  products 
and  the  products  you  gentlemen  manufacture,  one  being  the 
dry  product  and  the  other  the  solution,  extract  made  there¬ 
from.  The  Pepperers  Guild  required : 

“No  one  of  the  trade  or  other  person  in  his  name  for  him 
shall  mix  any  manner  of  wares,  that  is  to  say,  shall  not  put 
old  things  with  new,  nor  new  things  with  old,  by  reason 
whereof  the  good  things  may  be  impaired  by  the  old,  nor 
yet  things  of  one  price  or  of  one  sort,  with  other  things 
of  another  sort;  also  that  no  man  shall  dub  any 
manner  of  wares,  that  is  to  say,  by  putting  in  a  thing  that 
was  in  another  bale  and  then  dressing  the  bale  up  first 
bought,  so  as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  bale  contain  better 
things  than  the  remainder  within  the  bale,  by  reason  whereof 
the  buyer  may  be  deceived  and  so  lose  his  goods.  Also  that 
no  man  shall  moisten  any  manner  of  merchandise,  such  as 
saffron,  ginger,  cloves,  alum  and  such  manner  of  things,  as 
may  admit  of  being  moistened,  that  is  to  say,  by  steeping 
ginger  or  turning  saffron  out  of  the  sack  and  then  anointing 
it  or  bathing  it  in  water,  by  reason  whereof  any  manner 
of  weight  may  or  any  deterioration  arise  to  the  merchandise.” 

If  you  ignore  the  peculiar  wording  of  this  ordinance  or 
regulation  and  take  its  sense  and  meaning,  you  will  find 
that  it  sounds  exactly  like  some  paragraph  from  a  present 
day  food  act.  It  calls  attention  to  practice  of  deception 
and  actuallv  uses  the  common  term  of  deterioration.  Whether 
such  a  regulation  is  necessary  in  these  enlightened  times  you 
can  decide  yourselves,  the  conditions  described  are  of  long 
ago,  but  I  laelieve,  without  very  hard  work,  we  could  find 
cases  even  today  where  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  package  does 
not  exactly  represent  what  is  in  the  interior  and  all  our 
measures  and  weights  are  not  all  exactly  up  to  standard. 
One  thing  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  Pep¬ 
perers  Guild  required  no  assistance  from  the  legal  fraternity 
nor  the  courts,  to  interpret  what  their  regulation  meant. 

Drugs  and  food  products  were  sold  in  some  shops  during 
these  early  times  and  even  today  we  may  find  a  drug  store 
or  two  in  this  large  country  that  does  not  confine  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  dispensing  of  drugs,  not  forgetting  such 
things  as  candy,  ice  cream,  soda  water  and  others,  some  of 
which  are  flavored  with  extracts.  The  food  laws  also  con¬ 
sider  anything  consumed  by  man  or  beast  as  foods  and 
drugs  and  a  single  legislative  act  often  covers  the  whole  field. 
In  1540  the  English  physicians  were  empowered  to  search, 
view  and  destroy  such  apothecary  wares  and  stuffs  as  they 
found  unfit  for  use.  In  1553  extraordinary  powers  were 
conferred  on  them,  through  the  College  of  Physicians,  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  rights  to  examine,  survey  or  govern,  correct 
and  punish  all  physicians  and  practitioners  in  physics,  apothe¬ 
caries,  druggists,  distillers  and  sellers  of  waters  and  oils,  and 
preparers  of  chemical  medicines.  This  gave  them  a  very 
large  scope  and  power  over  all  drugs  and  many  food  articles 
and  allowed  them  to  control  also  the  sanitary  conditions. 
The  first  English  Pharmacopoeia  is  dated  1(113. 

In  France  a  statute  of  the  year  1292  forbids  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  beer.  Sampling  from  the  original  package  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  early  as  1371  as  being  of  some  value,  a  decree  of 
the  provost  of  Paris  compels  tavern-keepers  to  permit  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  wine  to  see  it  drawn  from  the  original  cask,  irre¬ 
spective  whether  it  was  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
or  not.  An  ordinance  of  some  40  years  earlier,  1330,  forbids 
the  mixing  of  two  or  more  wines  and  the  giving  of  a  false 
name  or  false  age  to  wine.  No  different  from  our  require¬ 
ment  of  today.  In  1420  the  French  Inkers  were  forbidden 
to  be  millers. 

In  Nuremberg  everything  was  officially  inspected  and  the 
penalties  were  such  that  records  of  second  offenses  do  not 
exist.  In  1444  one  man  was  burnt  alive,  using  as  the  fuel, 
his  adulterated  saffron.  To  make  the  non-adulteration  of 
saffron  more  effective,  the  following  year  two  men  and  one 
woman  were  buried  alive  with  their  adulterated  products. 
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Whether  this  was  "making  the  punishment  fit  the  crime’’ 
may  be  questioned,  but  it  certainly  attained  the  desired  ob¬ 
ject  of  preventing  a  second  offense  by  the  parties  involved. 
In  Augsburg  offending  bakers,  short  weight  or  impure  flour, 
were  put  into  a  casket  (hung  on  a  long  pole  and  ducked 
into  a  muddy  pool).  No  special  attempt  was  made  to  have 
the  mud  especially  soft,  and  the  final  result  was  generally 
fatal,  at  least  no  record  shows  that  any  baker  was  punished 
a  second  time.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  person  guilty 
of  the  offense,  the  whole  family,  including  employes,  were 
ducked.  At  Bierberich  on  the  Rhine,  in  184'2,  a  suspected 
falsifier  of  wine  was  made  to  drink  six  quarts  of  his  own 
wine  and,  as  he  died  from  the  effects,  the  adulteration  was 
considered  proven.  The  time  limit  of  the  drinking  was  a 
very  short  one;  from  the  meagre  desecription  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  1  would  judge  not  much  over  a  minute  or  two. 

In  many  other  localities  during  the  middle  ages,  adultera¬ 
tion  of  foods  or  drugs  was  punished  with  mutilation  and 
capital  punishment  for  second  offenses,  but  generally  first 
punishment  was  of  such  a  character  that  death  ensued  in 
most  cases. 

In  fact,  adulteration  by  the  lower  or  working  classes  was 
considered  a  greater  offense  than  highway  robberv  or  murder, 
indulged  in  by  the  nobility. 

I  have  picked  out  a  few  random  cases  in  this  very  super¬ 
ficial  review  of  food  adulteration  and  food  legislation,  but 
sufficient,  1  believe,  to  show  you  that  the  great  discovery  made 
in  our  country  within  recent  years,  that  some  of  our  food 
products  and  drugs  were  and  are  subject  to  adulteration,  is 
not  as  novel  or  as  new,  as  many  were  made  to  think,  and 
taken  all  in  all,  we  never  have  been  and  are  not  today  any 
worse  than  our  neighbors  across  the  seas.  In  fact,  from  my 
study  of  the  subject,  dating  back  nearly  25  years,  we  never 
have  had  to  deal  with  adulteration  that  was  of  an  unwhole¬ 
some  kind.  The  few  isolated  cases  you  may  find  are  only  the 
exceptions  that  prove  the  correctness  of  that  view.  And  in 
many  of  these  isolated  cases  the  adulteration  was  unknow¬ 
ingly  done  and  it  needed  the  decision  of  the  referee  board  of 
scientists  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  finally  decide 
some  of  the  questions. 

Most  of  the  so-called  “adulteration”  was  not  a  question 
of  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  product;  it 
was  selling  goods  under  a  false  impression,  with  false  pre¬ 
tenses,  generally  mislabeling.  As  soon  as  a  correct  label  was 
used  the  adulterated  product  became  a  legal  product.  If  you 
sold  a  colored  extract  without  mentioning  that  it  was  col¬ 
ored,  the  product  was  mislabeled  and  thereby  was  adulter¬ 
ated.  The  moment  you  use  a  permissible  color  and  state  this 
correctly  on  the  label  the  adulteration  is  done  away  with 
and  the  product  is  legal.  This  applies  to  every  product  and 
in  every  case,  except  by  legal  enactment  where  coloring  is 
specifically  prohibited  or  the  use  of  specific  ingredients  are 
forbidden.  In  such  cases  the  correct  labeling  does  not  help 
you  at  all,  and  the  product  remains  illegal  and  is  considered 
as  adulterated.  It  makes  no  difference  how  you  label  a  food 
product  today,  if  it  contains  saccharin,  it  is  illegal  and  adul¬ 
terated  under  the  federal  food  and  drugs  act. 

The  same  thing  apolies  to  standards.  If  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment  a  specific  amount  of  an  ingredient  is  required,  you  must 
have  that  quantity  present  in  your  product,  to  have  a  legal 
product.  If  you  have  less  of  the  specific  ingredient  present, 
you  must  state  it  correctly  on  the  label,  either  in  the  actual 
percentage  or  in  proportional  terms  of  the  required  standard. 

My  idea  as  to  standards  for  manufactured  products  I  ex¬ 
pressed  before  another  association  as  follows : 

What  are  standards  for  any  food  products?  Standards, 
especially  in  United  States,  are  absolutely  the  personal  arbi¬ 
trary  opinion  of  a  single  individual,  or  of  a  limited  number 
of  individuals  grouped  together,  often  political  appointees, 
in  whose  control  for  the  time  being  are  the  powers  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  composition,  manu¬ 
facture  and  treatment  of  some,  or  all,  food  products,  always 
subject  to  the  change  of  opinion  of  the  individuals  or  groups, 
due  to  influences  exerted,  commercial  or  political,  and  conse¬ 
quent  modifications  of  the  standards  with  such  change  of 
opinion  or  change  in  political  administration.  This  accounts 
to  a  large  extent  why  food  standards,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  are  being  changed  continuously,  and  why  they  vary  so 
widely  in  even  neighboring  sections.  Standards,  like  the 
tariff,  are  often  local  issues.  These  personal  arbitrary  stand¬ 
ards  may  or  may  not  be  endorsed  by  and  be  satisfactory  to 
the  producer,  manufacturer  and  consumer,  or  any  of  them, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  actual  commer¬ 
cial  customs  or  conditions. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  fixed  standard  for  manufactured 
products.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  correct  label,  stating 
in  plain  .  language  the  quality  of  the  commodity  and  the 
amount  of  the  active  ingredients  it  contains  and  such  other 
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information,  as  artificial,  or  colored  or  compounded,  with 
the  date  of  manufacture  for  certain  commodities.  The  label 
should  give  all  the  required  information  that  will  enable  the 
final  consumer,  the  retail  buyer,  to  determine  for  herself  or 
himself,  what  she  or  he  is  getting  and  paying  for,  both  as 
to  (juality  and  quantity  of  the  commodity. 


MISSOURI  DEPARTMENT’S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ST. 

LOUIS  PURE  FOOD  SHOW. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  20,  1911. 

At  the  pure  food  show  just  closed  in  this  city  the  State 
Department  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  made  an  interesting 
e.xhibit.  This  was  of  a  scientific  and  educational  character, 
and  was  the  most  extensive  one  attempted.  Some  idea  of  the 
exhibit  may  be  had  by  the  outline  below  ; 

This  food  exhibit  consisted  of  demonstration  tests  of  a 
popular  nature  and  samples,  as : 

Preservatives  in  Meats — Sulphites  in  hamburger  detected  by 
lead  iodate  papers. 

To  determine  approximately  the  quality  of  a  lemon  extract. 

To  determine  color  in  a  vanilla  extract. 

To  distinguish  oleomargine  from  butter  by  the  spoon  and’ 
curd  tests. 

Samples  of  bleached  and  unbleached  flours,  with  color  test 
for  the  same. 

Samples  of  adulterated  foods  of  the  various  brands,  as: 

Flavoring  Extracts — Vanilla;  colored  and  uncolored.  Tonka 
Extract.  Lemon,  colored  and  uncolored. 

Artificial  essense  and  extracts  made  from  these  coal  tar 
colors  and  their  use  in  foods. 

Vinegars,  colored  in  imitation  of  cider  vinegar. 

Jams,  fruits,  syrups,  canned  goods  and  meats  with  new 
labeling  to  conform  to  the  food  laws. 

Cotton-seed  oil  as  an  adulterant  with  samples  containing  it. 

Spices,  with  various  fillers  as  adulterants. 

Coffee  of  standard  varieties  with  a  sample  of  the  artificial 
berry. 

Labeling — Samples  showing  former  and  present  methods  of 
labeling  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

Various  grades  of  gelatin  from  glue  to  the  refined  product. 

Also,  a  series  of  products  made  from  “corn.” 

Baking  powders  and  numerous  other  odd  and  adulterated 
samples  of  interest  tO'  the  public. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  the  visitors.  Many  instructive 
samples  are  found  in  the  exhibit.  Among  the  various  lines- 
of  foods  were  some  ingeniously  adulterated ;  others  were 
crude  attempts ;  some  were  odd  samples,  and  several  scientific 
curiosities,  while  others  were  industrial  samples.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  department  to  add  to  this  collection  from 
time  to  time,  forming  a  permanent  exhibit  of  interest  to  the 
housekeepers  and  the  public. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  DRUGGISTS  WARNED. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Vermillion,  S.  D.,  October  28,  1911. 

Alfred  N.  Cook,  pure  food  and  drug  commissioner,  has  just 
issued  a  bulletin  for  the  guidance  of  the  drug  trade,  which 
states  that  the  department  has  collected  and  analyzed  over  700 
drugs  in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  fact  has  been  disclosed 
that  a  great  many  of  the  drugs  on  sale  in  the  state  are  adul¬ 
terated  in  that  they  are  below  the  standard  required  by  law. 

If  physicians  are  to  rely  on  the  drugs  they  administer  to 
patients  under  their  charge,  they  should  be  pure  and  up  to 
standard  or  a  valuable  life  may  be  lost  as  a  result.  At  the 
present  time  the  department  finds  more  adulteration  in  drugs 
than  any  other  class  of  substances. 

All  the  leading  druggists  of  the  state  are  favorable  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  pure  drug  law,  and  heartily  endorse  the 
commissioner  in  his  efforts,  but  some  of  the  druggists  are 
careless  or  indifferent  and  have  allowed  their  stock  to  run 
down  and  deteriorate,  and  some  have  purchased  inferior 
goods. 

The  department  will  go  after  adulterated  drugs  with  the 
same  vigor  that  has  characterized  it  in  case  of  watered  oys¬ 
ters,  adulterated  sausage,  bad  catsup,  rotten  eggs,  adulterated 
linseed  oil  and  bleached  flour.  The  commissioner  and  his 
staff  will  bep'in  to  take  samples  on  November  1st,  and  parties 
found  selling  drugs  in  bad  condition  will  be  recommended  for 
prosecution. 

It  is  believed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  drug  laws 
will  benefit  not  only  the  consumer,  but  will  greatly  benefit  the 
druggists  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  legitimate  business,  but 
are  handicapped  by  competition  of  parties  selling  Cheap  John 
drugs  put  out  by  unreliable  houses  and  simply  designed  ta 
catch  the  trade  without  regard  to  quality  or  efficiency. 
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Survey  of  the  Food  and  Drug  W  o  r  1  d 


Why  Sugar  is  High  in  Price. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Hon.  William  Selzer,  chairman 
of  the  sugar  investigating  committee,  from  R.  B.  Hawley, 
president  of  the  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
ley  says : 

“The  present  higher  price  of  sugar  is  due  to  a  long  drouth 
and  short  crops  in  Europe;  the  influence  of  this  condition 
will  soon  in  a  great  measure  disappear,  because  the  American 
■consumer  has  become  independent  of  Europe;  his  supplies  are 
from  other  sources,  and  the  American  harvest  now  beginning 
will  largely  solve  the  embarrassment  of  high  prices.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  growth,  owing  to  our  system,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  has  increased  since  1880  from  50  pounds 
per  capita  to  80  pounds  per  capita,  and  that  which  was  one 
time  a  luxury  is  now  within  reach  of  all.  Stated  differently, 
we  consume  in  the  United  States  approximately  3,600,000  tons 
•of  sugar,  900,000  tons  of  it  is  produced  in  the  states — that 
is  one-fourth  of  our  consumption,  Porto  Rico  about  300,000 
tons,  Hawaii  500,000  tons  and  the  Philippines  about  150,000 
tons,  totaling  half  of  our  consumption. 

“The  Island  of  Cuba  produced  in  1910  1,800,000  tons,  under 
normal  crop  conditions,  and  can  rapidly  double  this  produc¬ 
tion.  This,  like  the  others,  while  not  free,  is  tariff  favored, 
and  its  producers  and  the  people  of  Cuba  buy  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  and  manufacturer  most  of  their  needs,  and  under 
the  development  now  in  progress  there  it  will  immediately 
make  more  sugar,  and  cheaper  sugar,  than  any  other  country 
on  the  globe,  and  by  even  slightly  increasing  our  reciprocal 
interchange  of  trade  with  them  they  can  give  us  the  most 
reliable  supply  at  the  lowest  price  obtainable  in  any  of  the 
world’s  markets,  and  buy  from  us  in  return  the  farm  products 
grown  in  the  west  and  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
•east  and  south. 

“The  American  market  is  the  greatest  asset  the  American 
people  have.  Why  should  its  government,  acting  under  a 
misapprehension,  give  it  away,  when  through  reciprocal  trade 
it  can  sell  it  for  so  rich  a  price?  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
■open  our  doors  to  Europe  and  Java  and  growers  of  sugars 
everywhere,  you  would  paralyze  the  industry  in  this  country; 
that  part  of  our  supplies  would  disappear,  our  dependencies 
and  other  countries  favored  under  our  tarff  would  modify 
their  efforts,  and  we  should  lose  their  trade  for  what  they 
now  buy  and  their  products  which  they  now  sell;  we  should 
depend  largely  on  the  distant  foreigner  for  much  of  our 
needs,  and  what  would  happen  before  a  readjustment  could 
be  effected  and  the  consumer  provided  as  today,  no  one  can 
forecast.  Nature  works  out  its  problems  through  a  gradual 
process ;  the  development  of  our  sugar  industry  and  increased 
■consumption  has  been  so,  and  the  government  might  do  well 
to  follow  its  example.” 


Beef  Likely  to  Be  High  Priced. 

Packers  had  to  pay  nine  cents  for  good  cattle  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  within  the  month.  Common  stuff  was  cheap 
enough,  but  there  is  no  money  in  it  for  the  dressed  beef 
trade  at  any  price.  Cattle  dressing  out  as  poorly  as  do  the 
general  run  of  those  now  on  the  market  make  no  money  for 
the  packer,  and  are  a  drug  on  the  retail  counter.  There  is 
a  whole  lot  of  difference  between  45  and  62  per  cent  in  dress¬ 
ing  out  resiflts,  a  difference  that  low  live  cost  for  the  former 
kind  cannot  overcome. 

The  beef  prospect  is  a  dubious  one  just  now.  Good  cattle 
are  exceedingly  scarce  and  high,  as  the  9-cent  sales  show. 
Common  stuff  has  been  very  plentiful,  but  the  market^  drags 
more  heavily  each  week  under  its  burden.  The  fact  is  that 
the  cattle  are  not  in  the  country,  and  if  they  were,  they  would 
not  be  fed.  At  least  that  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  farmers 
in  the  corn  belt. 

Cattle  feeding  will  be  at  a  minimum  this  winter,  according 
to  indications.  The  regular  feeders  will  go  ahead  and  make 
good  money,  as  they  usually  do.  But  the  occasionals,  those 
who  rush  in  and  rush  out,  according  to  the  cost  of  feed 
stuffs  or  other  market  conditions,  show  signs  of  staying  out 
of  the  game.  The  shortage  of  hay  is  one  reason,  while  the 
temptation  to  sell  corn  instead  of  feeding  it  is  another.  Farm 
papers  are  urging  their  readers  not  to  be  too  free  in  cash¬ 
ing  in  their  corn,  as  a  general  movement  of  this  sort,  such  as 
is  indicated,  may  tend  to  weaken  the  corn  market  and  leave 
the  farmer  worse  off  than  if  he  had  put  his  corn  into  cattle. 

Recent  heavy  market  receipts  of  western  cattle  indicate  the 


further  depletion  of  feeder  supplies.  Should  beef  production 
suddenly  become  popular,  there  is  not  the  basis  to  work  on. 
The  cattle  are  not  in  the  country,  either  on  the  ranges  or  on 
the  feed  lots.  Observers  who  have  recently  traveled  through 
such  producing  territory  as  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  report  fewer  cattle  in  sight  than  for  many  years.  It 
will  take  at  least  two  years  to  stock  up  and  get  going  again, 
even  if  high  beef  prices  this  winter  stimulate  a  resumption 
of  beef  production.  It  is  a  dubious  prospect  all  around. 

City  of  Berlin  Enters  Retail  Food  Business. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Berlin,  Germany,  reports  that  with 
a  view  to  mitigating  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  rise  in  food  prices,  the  city  of  Berlin  has  gone 
into  business  as  a  wholesale  food  merchant.  It  embarked 
formerly  on  the  experiment  this  week  when  at  ten  of  the 
big  public  market  places  quantities  of  sea  fish,  purchased  by 
the  municipality,  were  placed  on  sale.  According  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  city  council,  agents  have  been  sent  to  Geeste- 
muende,  the  great  fishing  center  on  the  North  Sea,  to  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  carloads  of  sea  fish  at  the  best  obtainable 
wholesale  prices. 

On  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  fish  is  sold  at  a  low  cost  to  the 
retailers,  by  whom  it  is  distributed  among  the  consumers. 
The  retailers,  however,  bind  themselves  to  sell  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  city,  the  authorities  hoping  that  in  this  way  the  public 
will  be  able  to  get  certain  kinds  of  highly  nutritious  fish  food 
at  prices  as  low  as  20  to  25  pfennigs  (5  or  6  cents)  a  pound. 

In  the  markets,  where  the  sales  began,  there  were  lively 
scenes.  Some  of  the  booths  were  surrounded  by  excited 
crowds  of  poor  women  eager  to  make  purchases.  It  is  the 
intention  later  on  to  open  seventy  branch  markets  under 
municipal  control  and  possibly  to  extend  the  plan  to  include 
other  varieties  of  food.  Some  of  the  smaller  cities  near  Ber¬ 
lin  already  have  arranged  to  undertake  the  purchase  of 
wholesale  supplies  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  to  be 
distributed  in  a  similar  way. — Southwestern  Merchant. 


“What  Is  a  Gallon?”  Puzzles  Minnesota. 

The  attorney  general  of  Minnesota  has  ruled  that  the  state 
law  providing  that  the  standard  gallon  for  milk  and  beer 
shall  contain  282  cubic  inches  takes  precedent  over  the  federal 
law  in  so  far  as  intrastate  business  is  concerned  and  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  enforce  it.  The  question  was  put  up  to  the 
attorney  general  by  the  state  railroad  and  warehouse  com¬ 
mission,  which  discovered  that  the  state  law  was  disregarded, 
the  231  cubic-inch  gallon  being  used. 

After  he  had  given  the  opinion,  Mr.  Simpson  withdrew  it, 
saying  he  wished  to  put  it  in  writing.  He  said  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  be  any  change  in  his  views  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  process. 

“As  attorney  general  of  this  state,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  enforced,  custom  notwithstanding,”  said  the  at¬ 
torney  general.  “I  realize  that  compelling  of  the  milk  dealers 
to  furnish  282  cubic  inches  will  revolutionize  the  business  in 
this  state,  but  nevertheless  it  must  be  enforced.” 

Milk  dealers  have  threatened  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  if 
the  law  is  enforced.  They  hold  that  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  they  are  giving  their  patrons  all  they  pay  for,  and  that 
if  they  are  compelled  to  give  51  cubic  inches  more  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  to  comply  with  the  state  law  the  consumer  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  difference.  They  also  hold  that  the  cost  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  equipment  will  warrant  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
milk. 

Chairman  Staples,  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commis¬ 
sion,  said  the  revolutionary  character  of  a  sudden  change  in 
the  size  of  the  measure  would  be  considered  before  the  order 
went  forth  from  that  body  requiring  the  dairymen  to  comply 
with  the  state  statute. 


Process  of  Making  Devonshire  Butter. 

Most  of  the  butter  produced  in  English  farm  houses — ex¬ 
cept  in  some  of  the  southwest  counties,  is  made  from  raw 
cream  that  is  generally  soured  before  being  churned.  Scalded 
cream  butter  goes  by  the  name  of  Devonshire,  though  its 
production  is  not  confined  to  Devonshire.  This  butter  has  an 
unusual  flavor.  The  milk  must  be  quite  clean  and  set  in  a 
pure  atmosphere.  The  setting  pans  used  in  Devonshire  are 
7  inches  deep,  11  inches  across  the  bottom  and  15  inches  at 
the  top,  and  they  hold  about  6  quarts  of  milk.  The  milk  is 
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creamed  in  24  liours  in  cold  weather  and  in  12  hours  or  less 
in  summer.  The  pans  are  then  taken  to  the  cream  stove, 
which  has  holes  in  the  top  through  which  the  pans  are  low¬ 
ered  into  a  compartment  holding  boiling  water. 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  the  scalding,  as  on  it  depends 
the  characteristic  flavor.  The  cream  on  the  milk  must  be 
raised  gradually  to  105  degrees  F. — the  process  taking  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour — until  it  becomes  wrinkled. 
4'he  pans  are  then  placed  in  cold  water — running  water  if 
possible — to  cool,  and  the  milk  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  proper  temperature  for  churning  several  hours  before 
that  takes  place.  The  cream  is  skimmed  off  and  churned 
without  being  ripened.  The  butter  should  be  well  washed  to 
free  it  from  excess  of  curdy  matter  resulting  from  the  un¬ 
ripened  cream.  Salting,  working  and  making  up  are  the 
same  as  with  common  butter. 


This  Year  a  Good  Year  for  Oysters. 

Oysters  this  season  are  in  good  condition — well  grown, 
plumped  out  and  properly  flavored.  This  is  not  only  true  as 
to  Alaryland  oysters,  but  the  reports  from  Virginia,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  are  to  the  same  effect.  Last  year  the 
mollusks  were  flabby  in  appearance  and  decidedly  off  as  to 
flavor.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  never  been  adequately  ex¬ 
plained  that  oysters  are  much  better  in  quality  during  some 
years  than  during  other  years. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  microscopic  food  upon 
which  the  oyster  subsist?  is  abundant  some  years  and  less 
abundant  other  years,  and  the  food  supply  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  oyster  yield,  just  as  it  is  the  cause  behind  the  production 
of  beef,  pork  or  mutton.  The  abundant  rains  of  last  summer, 
carrying  down  land  washings  to  the  sea,  have  possibly  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  rich  yield  of  the  floating  minute  vegetation  which 
develops  along  the  bottom  muds  where  the  oyster  makes  his 
home.  It  may  be  a  surprise  suggestion  to  most  people  that 
the  rainfall  has  to  do  with  the  growing  of  oysters,  just  as  with 
the  growing  of  onions,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  long,  dry 
spell  does  touch  the  oyster  down  under  the  never-failing 
waters. 


Crop  Failures  in  the  Champagne  District. 

Recent  consular  advices  say  that  despite  the  falling  off 
in  the  sales  of  champagne  to  the  United  States,  amounting 
to  nearly  2,500,000  bottles,  the  trade  with  the  world  at  large 
amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  41,000,000  bottles  in  1910, 
against  38,000,000  in  the  previous  year.  This  increase  in  sales 
would  cause  great  satisfaction  to  the  champagne  dealers  if 
they  had  not  at  the  same  time  good  reasons  for  serious  reflec¬ 
tions  for  their  future.  Since  1906  the  harvests  of  grapes  for 
champagne  wine  have  not  come  up  to  normal,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  in  1910  was  a  complete  failure. 

This  succession  of  poor  crops  has  not  only  impoverished 
thousands  of  vine  growers,  but  it  also  presents  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  wine  merchants.  Since  1906  they  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  into  their  cellars  enough  wine  to  keep  up  their 
stock.  At  the  rate  of  the  present  sales  it  is  estimated  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  can  still  hold  out  three  or  four  years, 
but  the  sales  seem  to  increase  each  year,  and  some  of  the 
champagne  houses,  in  order  to  protect  their  old  customers, 
have  refused  to  fill  orders  from  new  ones.  Considering  that 
fine  champagne  is  not  mature  for  consumption  in  less  than 
four  years  after  its  juice  leaves  the  press,  it  will  require  sev¬ 
eral  abundant  harvests  of  grapes  in  the  future  to  permit  the 
merchants  to  bring  up  their  stocks  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  increasing  trade  after  the  present  supply  is  exhausted. 


Australian  Oranges  and  Lemons  In  Canada. 

The  test  shipment  of  150  cases  of  oranges  and  lemons  sent 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  New  South  Wales,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  was  sold  for  between  $3  and 
$3.25  per  case  c.  i.  f.  Vancouver.  The  cases  were  of  different 
size  than  those  common  to  California,  Washington,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  trade,  the  orange  cases  holding  about  two-thirds 
as  much  and  the  lemon  cases  holding  not  more  than  one-half 
as  much  as  the  latter. 

It  is  understood  that  the  shipment  was  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory  and  sold  readily,  having  arrived  in  first-class 
condition.  It  is  probable,  in  view  of  the  propaganda  in 
Canada  to  “patronize  British  industries,”  that  all  the  fruit 
that  can  be  brought  here  from  British  dominions  will  sell 
readily,  even  at  a  higher  price  than  other  fruit.  However, 
nearness  to  this  market  and  well  established  connections  will 
doubtless  insure  a  good  market  for  California  oranges  and 
lemons  in  British  Columbia,  even  if  regular  shipments  are 
to  come  forward  from  New  South  Wales. 


Decreased  Receipts  of  Soya  Beans  In  England. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Bristol  docks  committee  ex¬ 
presses  regret  that  the  trade  in  soya  beans  from  Manchuria 
that  sprang  up  suddenly  three  years  ago  has  had  a  distinct 
setback,  there  being  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  30,000  tons  in 
the  imports  at  Bristol. 

The  oil  extracted  from  these  heans  was  exported  ,in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  to  various  Continental  ports  direct  and 
to  the  United  States.  To  the  latter  country  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1910  the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  $285,709, 
while  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1911  they  have  amounted 
to  only  $15,557.  The  oil  cake  manufactured  from  the  residue 
after  the  oil  had  been  extracted  was  exported  principally  to 
Denmark.  The  decreased  imports  from  Manchuria  are  said 
to  be  due  to  the  high  price  of  the  beans  and  to  the  fact  that 
only  the  first-grade  beans  are  being  exported,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  the  price  and  checked  the  trade. 


Cottonseed  Oil  In  Turkey. 

During  the  year  ended  August  31,  1911,  the  imports  of 
American  cottonseed  oil  into  Turkey  amounted  to  more  than 
36,009  barrels,  as  against  11,000  during  the  previous  year.  As 
the  price  this  year  ruled  higher,  the  gain  is  the  more  note¬ 
worthy;  the  36,000  barrels  represented  just  about  $1,006,000. 

Of  the  total,  Constantinople  took  23,000  barrels,  Smyrna 
6,500,  Saloniki  4,000,  Dedeagadj  1,300.  Beirut  1,250,  while  the 
rest  was  distributed  among  Ismid,  Gallipoli,  Trebizond  and 
Cavalla.  The  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  not  bright, 
as  the  olive  crops  in  the  Levant  this  year  promise  well.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  believed  that  this  fact  will  affect  the  trade  in 
cottonseed  oil  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put  are  constantly  multiplying. 

Minnesota  to  Have  Cleaner  Milk. 

It  is  expected  that  a  campaign  for  clean  milk  in  Minnesota 
will  soon  be  commenced.  F.  B.  Bouthell  of  the  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  holding  a  conference  with 
Joel  G.  Winkjer,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  and 
inspectors  of  the  department.  Mr.  Winkjer  explained  that 
Mr.  Bouthell  brought  with  him  the  accumulated  knowledge 
obtained  by  the  experiments  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington.  Mr.  Bouthell  will  tell  the  inspectors  what 
has  been  done  in  Washington  and  what  has  been  learned  by 
experiments  in  securing  a  cleaner  milk  supply  throughout  the 
country.  These  experiments  and  the  methods  used  by  the 
department  in  Washington  will  be  put  into  effect  in  Minne¬ 
sota. 


Company  Formed  to  Produce  Alfalfa  Products. 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  “Rice  Alfalfa  Tea  Com¬ 
pany”  were  filed  (Detober  15  at  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.,  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  are  F.  W.  Bower,  N. 
G.  Bower,  Deadwood ;  Mark  C.  Rich,  Hot  Springs.  The  new 
company  is  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  alfalfa  tea,  syrup, 
breakfast  food,  meal  and  other  alfalfa  products. 

Mark  C.  Rich  of  Hot  Springs  has  for  several  years  been 
attempting  to  get  the  western  part  of  the  state  to  take  up 
alfalfa  as  a  food  product,  and  continuing  to  give  evidence 
of  his  belief  in  it  by  eating  it  in  all  the  forms  in  which  he 
could  think  of  for  preparing  it  for  human  food,  and  now 
he  has  determined  to  get  the  product  upon  the  market  as 
human  as  well  as  animal  food,  and  show  the  world  what  he 
has  developed  in  that  direction. 


Oleomargarine  In  Alabama  Restaurants. 

The  attornev  general  of  the  state  of  Alabama  has  ruled 
that  oleomargarine  may  be  served  in  restaurants,  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  in  that  state  without  so  stating.  Many  other 
states  compel  signs  to  be  exhibited  announcing  that  butter 
substitutes  are  served,  but  Alabama  has  no  such  provision. 
The  people  of  the  south  as  a  rule  are  not  the  victims  of  the 
old-time  strong  prejudice  against  oleomargarine,  and  are 
willing  to  accept  it  on  its  merits  as  a  healthful,  wholesome 
and  less  expensive  substitute  for  butter.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  butter  interests  will  endeavor  to  have  the  Alabama 
law  amended  to  suit  their  purposes  at  the  next  opportunity. 


Potash  Found  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  Secretary  Wilson 
had  announced  that  rich  potash  deposits,  said  to  be  great 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  West  by  scientists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  discovery,  the  secretary  declares,  will 
mean  a  saving  of  $12,000,000  a  year  to  this  country,  as  here- 
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tofore  the  United  States  has  been  spending  about  that  sum 
annually  to  buy  its  potash  from  Germany.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  would  not  say  where  the  deposits  were  situated. 

Potash  is  one  of  the  indispensable  ingredients  of  “com¬ 
plete  fertilizers.”  Hitherto  America  has  had  to  go  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  its  supply;  and  the  uncertainty  last  spring  over 
the  terms  on  which  potash  could  be  obtained  from  Ger¬ 
many  caused  .considerable  anxiet3^ 


Protecting  Cheeses  by  Paraffin. 

Nearly  all  cheese  of  the  Cheddar  type  made  in  the  United 
States  is  paraffined  before  it  reaches  the  public.  Yet  it  is 
not  more  than  six  years  since  it  became  a  general  practice, 
and  less  than  ten  that  paraffining  to  protect  from  loss  of 
weight  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  cheese  handlers. 

At  first  the  process  was  in  order  to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  protecting  coat  of 
paraffin  to  a  great  extent  prevented  the  considerable  loss  of 
weight  by  evaporation  it  became  the  usual  treatment.  The 
circular  (No.  181,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry),  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  discussing 
the  methods  and  results  of  paraffining  cheese,  concludes  that 
it  is  an  effective  way  of  preventing  losses  in  weight,  and 
the  growdh  of  mold ;  that  for  one  to  ten  seconds  in  a 
paraffin  bath  at  220  degrees  F.  is  sufficient;  that  treatment 
on  the  third  day  after  coming  from  the  press  gives  the  best 
results ;  and  that  cheese  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
a  warm  curing  room  for  more  than  one  day  after  paraffining. 


Spanish  Olive  Crop  Prospects. 

From  Vice  Consul  Harris  N.  Cookingham,  Seville,  Octo¬ 
ber  13 :  “From  reliable  sources  I  am  assured  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  verv  good  crop  of  olives  continue  bright,  and 
that  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  climatic  conditions 
obtaining  during  the  last  ten  days  of  September,  when  ad¬ 
vices  by  cablegram  from  exporters  in  this  consular  district 
stated  that  ‘the  growing  crop  had  been  materiallj^  reduced,’ 
were  entirely  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  olive 
harvest,  both  of  olives  for  oil  and  of  olives  for  preserving. 
On  October  7  a  hio'h  windstorm  that  passed  over  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  whipped  some  olives  from  the  trees,  but 
the  growers  claim  that  this  is  no  injury,  as  those  remaining 
on  the  trees  will  develop  all  the  more  soundly  and  will  prove 
choicer  fruit.” 


Tea  and  Coffee  Men  Organize. 

The  National  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  a  meeting  recently  held  in  New  York.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  association  is  to  secure  practical  co-operation 
among  dealers  in  teas  and  coffees  on  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  tea  and  coffee  trade  and  to  promote  sociabil¬ 
ity  and  preserve  a  high  standard  of  business  ethics.  Although 
the  question  of  high  coffee  prices  was  touched  upon  by 
some  of  the  speakers,  nothing  definite  regarding  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  matter  was  done,  it  being  thought  best  to 
leave  the  subject  alone  until  the  association  is  in  working 
order.  - 

Supreme  Court  Declines  to  Rule  on  Tomato  Cans. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  October  23 
declined  to  decide  whether  tomato  cans  are  “cylindrical  or 
tubular  tanks  or  vessels.”  The  question  was  answered  in 
the  negative  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Ap¬ 
peals.  It  involved  an  interpretation  of  the  Payiie-Aldrich 
tariff  law  and  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
The  Government  was  pleased  with  the  refusal  of  the  court 
to  review  the  case,  because  it  expects  to  use  the  refusal 
as  a  precedent  should  any  importer  desire  in  the  future  to 
have  decisions  of  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 


Sanitation  In  Country  Abattoirs  in  Texas. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  Texas  State  Food  Commissionei',  an¬ 
nounces  that  his  department  will  conduct  a  thorough  cam¬ 
paign  to  clean  out  or  abolish  unsanitary  slaughtering  pens 
and  butcher  shops  in  the  country  places.  Many  of  these 
pens  are  merely  loosely  built  sheds  behind  the  shops,  where 
swine  are  fed  on  offal,  and  other  lax  methods  result  in 
breeding  flies  and  diseases.  A  certain  quantity  of  beef  is 
also  slaughtered  there,  and  Dr.  Abbott  considers  such  places 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  communities. 


Campaign  Against  Unfit  Eggs. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Health  is  continuing  its 
campaign  against  the  sales  of  eggs  unfit  for  food,  and  as 
a  result  of  recent  inspections  has  caused  the  arrest  of  a 
number  of  parties  conducting  bakesbops  at  which  spotted 
and  rotten  eggs  were  found.  In  one  case  3j/2  cans  of  liquid 
eggs,  with  partially  hatched  chickens,  were  discovered.  This 


firm  had  recently  been  fined  $250  for  having  2>4  cases  of 
spot  eggs  on  hand. 


KANSAS  WINS  FIGHT  FOR  FULL  WEIGHT 

BUTTER. 

{From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Topeka,  Kans.,  Oct.  3,  1911. 

There  has  been  a  bitter  fight  in  Kansas  over  the  weight  of 
print  butter,  the  State  Board  of  Health  insisting  the  creamery 
men  and  dealers  should  sell  full  16  ounces  to  the  pound  and 
the  creamery  men  claiming  there  was  a  shrinkage  due  to 
evaporation  and  other  causes  that  they  were  not  to  blame  for. 
The  state  board  began  to  experiment  and  investigate  with 
the  result  that  they  went  into  court  and  carried  the  matter 
to  the  supreme  court,  winning  out  on  all  their  contentions. 

The  creamery  men  insisted  evaporation  caused  a  loss  of 
several  ounces  in  a  pound  of  butter  if  kept  in  storage  any 
length  of  time.  The  Belle  Springs  Creamery  Company  was 
under  indictment  for  selling  short  weight  butter  when  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  started  last  year  and  recently  completed.  Prof. 
Willard  took  sixty-four  pounds  of  butter  and  put  it  in  a  tub 
lined  with  parchment  paper  and  covered  with  a  cloth. 

In  a  year  this  tub  lost  three  and  one-half  pounds  through 
evaporation.  Fifty-pound  prints  of  butter,  each  print  wrapped 
in  parchment  or  oiled  paper,  were  put  into  a  wooden  box  and 
wrapped  in  paper.  Not  a  single  ounce  of  weight  was  lost 
in  this  package  in  a  year,  showing  that  butter  properly  packed 
could  be  kept  in  cold  storage  indefinitely  without  losing  weight. 
Five  one-pound  prints  of  butter  were  wrapped  in  the  oiled 
paper  the  same  as  the  other,  but  were  not  put  into  boxes. 
Each  of  these  prints  lost  half  an  ounce  in  a  year.  Five  other 
one-pound  prints  were  wrapped  in  ordinary  living  tempera¬ 
tures  for  six  months,  and  lost  one  ounce  each  in  that  time. 

When  the  results  of  this  experiment  were  presented  to  the 
court  at  Salina  the  Belle  Springs  Creamery  Company  was 
fined  $300  for  selling  three  pounds  of  butter,  each  pound  a 
little  over  an  ounce  short  in  weight.  The  creamery  contended 
that  the  butter  was  full  weight  when  made,  but  lost  in  stor¬ 
age.  — 

THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  opened  in  the  International  Am¬ 
phitheater,  Forty-third  and  Halsted  streets,  Chicago,  the 
evening  of  October  26,  and  after  a  most  successful  run,  with 
an  attendance  far  greater  than  any  previous  show,  closed  its 
doors  Saturday  night,  November  4. 

It  was  the  greatest  exposition  of  dairy  cattle,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  dairy  machinery ;  it  was  fuller  in  education  and  more 
complete  in  the  way  of  attractions  than  any  other  live  stock 
show  which  has  ever  been  held. 

There  were  1,183  entries  of  cattle,  the  breeds  including 
Ayrshires,  177;  Brown  Swiss,  115;  Dexters,  23;  Dutch  Belted, 
26;  Guernseys,  310;  Holsteins,  285;  and  Jerseys,  247.  The 
outstanding  individuals  of  all  of  these  breeds  were  present, 
their  value  and  performance  being  bulletined  upon  special  ex¬ 
hibition  stalls  at  either  end  of  the  immense  arena.  Both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  the  dairy  cattle  exhibit  totally  eclipsed 
any  previous  show  ever  held  in  the  world. 

The  exposition  included  a  complete  artificial  refrigerating 
plant  and  model  ice-cream  plant  and  freezing  and  cold  storage 
rooms.  In  the  latter  were  displayed  the  premium  winners 
out  of  657  entries  of  creamery  butter  and  108  entries  of  dairy 
butter,  besides  the  complete  entries  in  the  certified  and  market 
milk  and  cream  classes.  The  refrigerator  also  included  a 
most  attractive  exhibit  of  domestic  cheese,  which,  however, 
was  merely  a  side  show  to  the  big  six-ton  cheese  which  occu¬ 
pied  a  prominent  place  at  one  end  of  the  arena. 

The  dairy  machinery  exhibit  completely  filled  a  hall  168x 
120,  and  there  was  in  fact  an  overflow  along  the  so-called 
Midway,  down  the  center  and  along  the  sides  of  which  were 
displayed  all  sorts  of  new  inventions,  auto  trucks,  gas  engines 
and  a  majority  of  the  booths  of  the  agricultural  newspapers. 
The  dairy  machinery  exhibit  was  visited  by  liberal  buyers 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  foreign  buyers 
from  Mexico,  South  America,  Australia,  Japan  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  educational  features  of  the  show  were  •  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  various  agri¬ 
cultural  c»  lieges,  the  Chicago  Health  Department,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  state  pure  food  and  live  stock  improvement  associa¬ 
tions.  Of  these,  the  display"  made  bj'  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health,  with  the  wonderful  breathing  dolls,  illustrating  proper 
ventilation,  and  the  government’s  feeding  demonstrations, 
showing  the  profit  or  loss  made  bj'  sixteen  head  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  were  the  leading  features. 

Three  spacious  convention  halls  were  provided  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  programs  of  the  various  conventions  and 
meetings,  which  included  those  of  the  National  Creamery 
Butter  Makers’  Association,  the  Chicago  Department  of 
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Health  conferences,  meeting  of  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders, 
National  Dairy  Union;  meetings  by  the  various  cattle  clubs, 
official  dairy  instructors’  association.  National  Dairy  Women’s 
Conference,  American  Dairy  Farmers’  Association,  Inter¬ 
national  Milk  Dealers’  informal  meeting,  American  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  Creamery  Owners’  and  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Dairy  Institute,  and  the  Chicago  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  the  program  for  the  latter  including  a 
farmers’  cow  judging  and  a  farmers’  milking  contest. 

There  were  two  especially  notable  features  of  the  show,  the 
first  being  a  visit  and  an  address  to  the  people  by  President 
Taft  Monday,  October  30,  during  which  the  President  pre¬ 
sented  the  cup  to  the  student  making  the  highest  average 
score  in  cattle  judging,  and  also  sampled  the  big  cheese.  The 
other  notable  feature  was  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  President’s  visit,  which  was  called 
Wage-Earners’  Day.  The  show  wound  up  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  4,  with  Children’s  Day,  all  children  under  sixteen 
being  admitted  free  as  the  guests  of  thirteen  Chicago  milk 
dealers. 

President  Taft’s  address  was  as  follows; 

“This  dairy  show  and  convention  is  only  a  part  of  a  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  that  has  been  brought  about  by  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  food  problem  in  the  United  States  may, 
in  the  somewhat  near  future,  become  a  serious  one. 

“We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  we  had  so 
much  land  and  such  good  land  that  there  never  could  come 
a  time  when  we  would  have  more  people  to  feed  than  we 
could  feed.  But  the  last  census  statistics  indicate  otherwise. 
The  farming  lands,  the  total  acreage  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  increased  only  4  per  cent ;  the  improved  acreage  only  15 
per  cent;  while  the  population  has  increased  21  per  cent. 

“In  the  last  decade  the  productivity  of  the  acre  has  in¬ 
creased  1  per  cent  a  year.  And  so  thus  far  we  are  keeping 
up,  the  productivity  of  an  acre  is  a  hard  thing  to  continue 
to  increase  at  the  same  rate. 

“We  are  near  the  limit  of  our  acreage.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  150,000,000  acres  more  are  capable  of  tillage  in  this 
country  either  by  irrigation,  reclamation  or  drainage. 

“The  consequence  is  that  in  order  to  increase  our  food  sup¬ 
ply  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  population,  which  in  fifty  years 
is  likely  to  be  two  hundred  millions,  we  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  those  methods  that  involve  greater  attention,  greater  in¬ 
dustry,  and  greater  scientific  knowledge  than  are  used  in  the 
opening  of  a  country  that  seems  so  rich  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  tickle  it  with  a  hoe  to  make  it  smile. 

“As  the  question  of  food  products  and  their  movement  be¬ 
comes  more  important,  those  branches  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  that  depend  for  their  success  on  constant  manual  at¬ 
tention  and  close  scientific  study  become  more  important.  And 
that  I  think  is  the  reason  for  the  development  of  the  dairy 
interests. 

“That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  important  to  study  the 
question  of  breeding,  and  the  methods  of  feeding  and  the 
mechanical  appliances  for  the  purpose  of  making  easier  and 
more  certain  the  cleanliness  of  the  production  of  the  milk  and 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

“The  federal  government  has  no  direct  authority  in  this 
matter,  except  through  interstate  commerce  and  the  pure 
food  law.  But  it  has  that  general  interest  which  justifies  it 
in  expending  the  people’s  money  under  the  welfare  clause  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  all  branches  of  agricultuhe.  And 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  is  doing  so.  And 
under  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  it  is  promoting,  as  far 
as  it  may,  the  knowledge  of  the  dairy  farmers  with  reference 
to  how  cattle  ought  to  be  treated  and  how  the  dairy  business 
ought  to  be  carried  on. 

“I  believe  that  in  Massachusetts  as  far  back  as  1816  there 
was  a  cow  that  produced  476  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 
And  now  there  are  cows  that  can  produce  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  butter — perhaps  eleven  hundred. 

“Since  I  acquired  one  of  the  noted  cows,  I  am  looking 
into  the  statistics,  and  I  want  to  apologize  for  the  failure  of 
her  royal  highness  to  be  present  this  morning;  she  ought 
to  be  here. 

“But  in  spite  of  those  high  figures,  I  understand  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  a  milk  cow  is  something  less  than  150 
pounds. 

“Now  certainly  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  that 
regard,  when  the  difference  between  the  average  and  the 
extreme  is  so  great.  There  is  room  for  an  improvement  in 
breeding  and  an  improvement  in  feeding  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  the  methods  properly  usable  to  increase  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  and  butter.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  give,  so  far 
as  I  may,  while  the  titular  head  of  the  government,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  administration  to  any  enterprise  like  this  of  a 


national  character,  that  tends  to  promote  in  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  a  proper  emulation,  the  importance  of  this  great 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  the  helping  along  of  the  people 
by  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  healthy  milk,  butter  and 
cheese. 

“I  do  not  suppose  that  it  has  any  particular  relevancy,  but 
I  did  not  know  until  I  went  to  the  tropics  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  dreadful  destruction  of  infants  that  occurs 
in  those  regions  is  so  great,  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
any  milk  with  which  to  feed  the  infants — any  cow’s  milk. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  they  should  have  because  after  I 
went  to  the  Philippines  I  imported  a  cow  and  kept  it  all  the 
time  I  was  there,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
might  not  have  in  the  tropics  that  source  of  milk  to  promote 
the  cause  of  health.  Perhaps  this  is  reaching  a  little  toward 
an  ideal  more  ambitious  than  this  national  dairy  show  need 
be.  But  the  importance  of  the  production  of  healthy  milk, 
and  its  generous  supply  impressed  itself  more  on  me  when 
I  had  some  experience  in  its  absence,  than  it  would  if  I  had 
always  had  the  benefit  of  drinking  good  milk  and  eating  good 
butter. 

“I  hope  for  this  association  and  enterprise  the  greatest 
good  fortune.  I  hope  for  the  prizes  that  are  offered  here  a 
stirring  up  among  the  professional  men  engaged  in  this  work,, 
that  spirit  of  investigation  and  education  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  everywhere. 
And  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  development  in  this 
work  which  we  may  expect,  a  branch  which  by  education, 
industry,  enterprise  and  science  can  be  made  more  profitable 
and  at  the  same  time  most  useful  to  the  general  public.” 


MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT  DOES  NOT  COVER 
RETAIL  BUTCHER. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  recently  a  ruling  was- 
made  exempting  from  the  terms  of  the  federal  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  law  retail  butchers  delivering  goods  to  their  local  cus¬ 
tomers,  even  though  the  delivery  might  be  interstate.  The 
law  specifically  exempts  retail  butchers  from  inspection,  but 
requires  that  they  must  have  exemption  certificates,  and  also 
subjects  them  to  observation  from  government  inspectors  to- 
see  that  sanitary  conditions  about  their  shops  are  good. 
Whether  the  government  will  take  this  case  to  a  higher  court 
for  a  further  defining  of  its  inspection  powers  is  not  stated. 

In  the  case  at  Trenton  Judge  Rellstab  directed  a  jury  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  to  acquit  Charles  Borkholm,  of 
Jersey  City,  who  was  tried  on  an  indictment  charging  him 
with  having  transported  meat  products  not  properly  marked 
and  inspected.  It  was  shown,  and  not  disputed,  that  Bork¬ 
holm  had  shipped  200  pounds  of  beef,  veal  and  pork  and 
two  liver  sausages  from  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  to  Port  Richmond, 
N.  Y.,  thus  making  the  shipment  interstate  commerce.  The 
defense  was  based  solely  upon  the  ground  that  Borkholm 
was  delivering  meat  to  a  customer,  and  that  the  law  of  1906, 
under  which  the  indictment  was  found,  was  not  applicable  ta 
the  case. 

The  contention  in  this  case  was  not  that  unsound  or  un¬ 
wholesome  products  were  shipped,  but  simply  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  uninspected.  Had  the  other  allegation  been  made 
and  proved,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  Whether 
the  law  can  be  enforced  as  it  stands  in  a  way  to  prevent  re¬ 
tailers  from  shipping  unsound  or  unwholesome  products  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  It  is  possible  that  it  will  have  to  be  amended 
to  clear  up  the  situation. 

The  section  of  the  law  affecting  retailers  reads  as  follows: 

“That  the  provisions  of  this  act  requiring  inspection  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  apply  to  ani¬ 
mals  slaughtered  by  any  farmer  on  the  farm  and  sold  and 
transported  as  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  nor  to  retail 
butchers  and  retail  dealers  in  meat  and  meat  food  products, 
supplying  their  customers : 

“Provided,  That  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
or  transportation  for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any 
meat  or  meat  food  products  which  are  diseased,  unsound,  un¬ 
healthful,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food, 
knowing  that  such  meat  food  products  are  intended  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  period 
of  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  ; 

“Provided,  also.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  maintain  the  inspection  in  this  act  provided  for 
at  any  slaughtering,  meat  canning,  salting,  packing,  rendering 
or  similar  establishment  notwithstanding  this  exception,  and 
that  the  persons  operating  the  same  may  be  retail  butchers 
and  retail  dealers  or  farmers;  and  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  establish  such  inspection  then  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  apply  notwithstanding  this  exception.” 
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Household  Science  and  the  Table 


THE  ANCIENT  AND  HONORABLE  RAISIN. 

By  Elenora  Elizabeth  Reber. 

W’e  are  told  that  in  the  old  days  when  living  was  on  a 
simpler  plane  than  it  now  is.  raisins,  figs  and  honey  were 
the  only  sweets.  Sugar,  it  is  recorded,  even  in  Roman  times 
was  rare  and  used  as  a  drug  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sweet 
foods  and  drinks  were  made  by  using  honey  and  raisins. 
Both  Romans  and  Greeks  had  a  drink,  popular  especially 
among  women,  which  was  made  of  a  syrup  of  raisins  steeped 
in  wine.  In  all  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  raisins  were 
in  old  times  and  now  are,  one  of  the  most  universal  articles 
of  food.  The  gift  of  Abigail  to  David  was  "two  hundred 
loaves,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  five  sheep  ready  dressed, 
and  five  measures  of  parched  corn,  and  a  hundred  clusters 
of  raisins,  and  two  hundred  cakes  of  figs.” 

During  all  the  Middle  ages  raisins  were  one  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  across  Europe  when  almost  all  other  trade  was 
stopped.  It  is  stated  that  the  only  foods  more  universal  and 
older  than  raisins  are  meat  and  bread.  Raisins  were  the  first 


Those  who  were  not  previously  aware  of  this  simple  fact 
need  not  feel  the  least  lut  ashamed  of  their  ignorance,  for 
there  seem  to  be  many  well  informed  people  who  not  only 
do  not  know  the  truth  about  Jack  Horner’s  plum,  but  are 
unaware  of  what  a  raisin  really  is!  At  least  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  many  tourists  who  visit  the  raisin  growing 
section  of  California  ask  the  amazed  "natives”  to  show  them 
a  raisin  tree! 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  viticulturists  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  tells  us  that  the  word  raisin  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  for  grapes,  and  is  a  contraction  of 
the  expression  "raisin  secs,”  which  means  simply  "dry  grapes.” 
In  the  United  States  we  use  the  word  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  however,  and  when  we  speak  of  raisins  mean  only  the 
dried  product  of  a  few  particular  kinds  of  grapes.  A  true 
raisin  of  commerce  is  the  dried  fruit  of  the  grape  which 
contains  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  than  the  ordinary  table 
grape,  and  that  can,  because  of  the  high  sugar  content,  be 
converted  into  raisins  by  exposing  the  fruit  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  a  proner  length  of  time. 


RAISIN  PACKING  IS  DONE  ALMOST  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  WOMEN  WORKERS. 


luxury  and  have  always  been  considered  one  of  the  chief 
delicacies  of  mankind. 

We,  of  the  present  day,  have  learned  to  consider  raisins 
as  a  holiday  confection  especially,  and  use  the  fruit  extensive¬ 
ly  in  holiday  cookery.  The  little  nursery  jingle  that  we 
learned  in  our  childhood  days : 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner. 

Eating  his  Christmas  pie ; 

He  stuck  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum 
And  said  :  What  a  big  boy  am  I 
makes  an  excellent  jingle  to  please  the  ears  of  lisping  baby¬ 
hood,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  lines  do  not  tell  the  lit¬ 
eral  truth,  for  now  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  among  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  delve  “deep  into  the  tangled 
mystery  of  things,”  relative  to  raisins,  that  the  “plum”  in 
Little  Jack  Horner's  Christmas  pie  w'asn't  a  plum  at  all,  but 
a  raisin  ! 


The  ancient  way  of  making  raisins  was  to  leave  the  grape 
clusters  on  the  vines  until  the  berries  were  sufficiently  dried. 
If  it  was  desired  to  hasten  the  curing  of  the  fruit  the  stem 
of  the  cluster  was  cut  part  of  the  way  through  to  stop  the 
flow  of  sap  from  the  vine.  This  method  is  still  in  practice 
to  some  extent  among  the  more  primitive  people  of  European 
raisin  growing  countries.  In  Spain  and  France  it  is  also 
common  practice  to  dip  the  grapes  in  a  lye  solution  to  facili¬ 
tate  drying,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  fruit  is  cut  from 
the  vines  and  placed  on  trays.  In  California,  however,  raisin 
curing  is  an  absolutely  simple  process,  involving  no  prelim¬ 
inary  treatment  whatever  of  the  fruit. 

When  the  grapes  are  fully  ripened  the  clusters  are  severed 
from  the  vines  by  experienced  pickers,  who  use  shears  to  cut 
the  stems.  The  clusters  are  handled  as  carefully  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  berries  do  not  fall  from  them,  and  are  laid 
one  cluster  deep,  on  clean  wooden  trays  made  especially  for 
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that  purpose.  These  trays  wlien  filled  are  placed  on  an  open 
space  called  a  drying  ground,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
vineyard  in  most  cases,  and  the  fruit  is  left  exposed  to  pure, 
sweet  rays  of  California  sunshine.  Neither  before  nor  after 
drying  are  the  raisins  given  any  chemical  processing  and  the 
finished  product  is  as  pure  as  the  most  fastidious  pure  food 
scientist  or  faddist  could  desire. 

The  raisin  harvest,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  earl}-  in  October,  is  usually  accomplished  by 
Japanese  crews  who  go  from  vineyard  to  vineyard,  the  task 
being  of  a  nature  that  requires  continual  stooping  or  “squat¬ 
ting,”  unusually  hard  and  distasteful  work  to  the  American 
laborer.  A  raisin  vineyard  scene  at  picking  time,  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Japanese  are  busily  engaged  in  taking  from  the 
vines  huge,  luscious  bunches  of  grapes,  sometimes  weighing- 
two  or  three  pounds,  in  lines  stretching  almost  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sight.  The  filled  trays 
on  the  drying  ground  are  impressive,  though  not  so  pictures¬ 
que,  and  yet  they  illustrate  emphatically  the  immensity  of  the 
operations  relative  to  the  industry,  for  the  dry  yards  are  often 
several  acres  in  extent. 

Practical  immunity  from  rain  and  dew-less  nights,  enable 
the  raisin  growers  to  leave  the  fruit  unprotected  on  the 
trays  day  and  night  until  curing  is  effected.  The  first  ex¬ 
posure  usually  lasts  tw-elve  to  fifteen  days,  after  which  the 
trays  must  be  turned.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  an 
empty  tray  upside  down  over  the  filled  one  and  by  a  quick 
movement  reversing  the  two.  The  grapes  (or  raisins  as 
they  should  now  be  called),  are  thus  transferred  to  the  new 
tray  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  fruit  exposed.  To  com¬ 
plete  drying  requires  from  five  to  six  days  after  turning,  and 
when  curing  is  finally  finished  the  raisins  are  taken  to  the 
packing  house  to  be  cleaned,  stemmed  and  seeded,  or  packed 
in  clusters,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  clusters  are  first  sorted  and  the  largest  and  finest 
specimens  are  packed  in  their  original  condition  in  fancy 
cartons  or  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  and  these  are  designed  for  the  highest  class  trade.  The 
choicest  product  is  tied  w-ith  ribbons,  encased  in  paper-lace 
edged,  tissue-paper  lined  boxes  of  wood,  tin  or  cardboard 
and  the  top  covered  with  a  lace-paper  napkin. 

The  smaller  clusters  not  suited  to  cluster  packing  and  the 
loosened  berries  are  put  through  the  stemming  machine  which 
cleans  and  stems  the  fruit  in  one  operation.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  raisins  now  placed  on  the  market  are  seeded 


RAISIN  BROWN  BREAD. 


in  the  factories.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  seeding  process 
the  fruit  is  softened  with  steam,  so  that  the  rubber  faced 
roll  working  into  the  saw-like  steel  roll  opposite,  can  squeeze 
out  the  seed  without  lacerating  unduly  the  berry.  All  hard 
and  inferior  raisins  are  rejected  by  the  machine.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  the  contrivance  relieves  the  raisins  of  their 
small  seeds  is  simply  amazing,  and  especially  so  w-hen  we  stop 
to  think  of  the  painfully  slow  process  we  enjoyed  (?)  in  our 
youthful  days  when  the  duty  of  seeding  raisins  at  holiday 
time  was  assigned  to  our  aw-kward  and  unwilling  fingers. 
That  this  necessary  and  once  laborious  task  is  now  done  by 
machinery  in  the  factory  is  something  that  may  well  cause 
.American  housewives  to  congratulate  themselves. 

Raisin  packing  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  women  work¬ 
ers  who  are  nimble-fingered,  careful  and  cleanly,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  employed  in  the  more  than  fifty  packing 
houses  located  in  Fresno,  California,  which  is  the  center  of 


the  raisin  growing  section,  and  is  locally  known  as  the  raisin 
city.  That  city  is  the  largest  primary  raisin  market  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  which  is  quite  remarkable  when  it 
is  remembered  that  tw-enty-five  years  ago  practically  no  raisins 
were  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
know  that  even  in  California,  the  only  state  which  is  now 
growing  raisins  commercially,  there  is  Init  a  limited  area 
adapted  to  the  industry,  the  principal  raisin  section  being  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  embraced  in  a  territory  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  across,  immediately  surrounding  Fresno. 


RAISIN  PUDDING. 


There  are  said  to  be  sixty  thousand  acres  of  raisin  vineyards 
in  that  section  of  the  state. 

Although  the  Muscat  grape  is  very  largely  predominant  as 
a  raisin  variety,  two  others,  the  Sultana  and  Thompson  seed¬ 
less,  are  to  some  extent  grown  and  made  into  raisins.  The 
latter  is  a  small  amber  colored  grape  and  contains  no  seeds, 
and  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  currants.  The 
other  varieties  are  also  amber  colored  and  the  Muscat,  which 
is  the  larger  fruit,  produces  a  raisin  of  the  finest  quality  and 
flavor. 

In  nutritive  value  raisins  stand  very  high,  the  fruit  pos¬ 
sessing  constituents  which  make  it  one  of  our  most  healthful 
and  nourishing  foods.  Chemical  analysis  proves  a  pound  of 
raisins  to  have  a  food  value  equal  to  six  pounds  of  apples, 
five  pounds  of  bananas,  one  and  one-fiftb  pounds  of  potatoes, 
one  pound  of  bread,  two  pounds  of  milk,  seven-eighths  pound 
of  eggs,  three-fifths  pound  of  beef  or  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  fish.  The  chief  medicinal  value  of  raisins  is  in 
their  laxative  effect. 

Not  only  do  raisins  have  a  high  food  value  but  they  are 
also  very  palatable  and  may  be  eaten  either  as  a  confection 
or  in  connection  with  many  prepared  dishes  with  relish.  A 
more  general  use  of  this  particular  variety  of  dried  fruit 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  majority  of  families  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  ways  in  which  raisins  may  be  used  in  recipes  is 
legion.  A  few  are  given  here ; 

R.MSIN  BROWN  BRE.VD. 

Take  one  cupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  two  cupfuls  of 
sour  milk,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  rye 
flour,  one  cupful  of  cornmeal,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
ginger  and  mix  thoroughly.  To  this  add  a  saltspoonful  each 
of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  salt,  and  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water.  Then  stir  into  the 
mixture  one  cupful  of  seeded  raisins  well  floured.  Grease 
pans  well  and  half  fill  each  with  the  mixture,  then  place  in  a 
tightly  covered  steamer  and  steam  three  hours,  taking  care 
to  have  the  water  kept  steadily  boiling.  .After  steaming 
place  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes. 

R.\ISIN  AND  NUT  BREAD. 

Another  good  raisin  bread  in  which  nuts  as  well  are  mixed 
is  made  as  follows:  P>oil  one  pint  of  milk  and  to  it  add  one 
cupful  rolled  oats  and  cook  to  a  mush.  Take  from  the  fire 
add  one  pint  of  scalded  milk  and  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
When  lukewarm  add  one  compressed  yeast  cake  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  a  little  luke  warm  water.  Add  a  pint  of 
whole  wheat  flour,  one-half  pound  of  seeded  raisins  and  one 
pound  of  Brazil  and  English  walnut  meats  chopped.  Knead 
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the  dough  carefully  on  a  floured  board  until  it  loses  its 
stickiness  and  becomes  elastic.  Form  into  loaves,  place  in  a 
high  gTeased  pan,  cover  and  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  until 
very  light.  Brush  with  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  an  hour. 

RAISIN  PUFFS. 

Mix  together  two  eggs,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powxier,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  milk  and  one  cupful  of 
seeded  raisins  chopped  fine.  Place  in  small  cups  and  steam 
for  a  half  hour. 

RAISIN  PIE. 

A  most  excellent  raisin  pie  is  made  as  follows ;  Put  one 
pound  of  seeded  raisins  over  the  fire  with  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  pint  of  water  and  stew  in  the  saucepan  until  the  raisins 
are  tender.  Then  add  the  juice  of  one  large  or  two  small 
lemons  and  two  beaten  eggs.  Thicken  the  mixture  with  dry 
breadcrumbs.  Bake  on  a  crust  and  cover  with  whipped 
cream  or  meringue. 

RAISIN  PUDDING. 

Mix  together  one  cupful  of  suet  chopped  fine,  one  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  cupful  of  seeded 
raisins,  one  pound  of  figs  chopped  fine,  three  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  two- 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  salt, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water.  Fill 
a  mold  two-thirds  full  of  the  mixture  and  steam  for  three 
hours.  This  may  be  served  either  with  hard  sauce  or  a  liquid 
sauce  as  is  individually  preferred. 

RAISIN  NECTAR. 

Cut  the  peeling  of  three  lemons  very  thin,  put  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  and  pour  over  it  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  and  allow 
to  steep.  When  the  liquid  is  cool  add  the  juice  of  the  three 
lemons,  which  should  be  strained,  also  two  pounds  of  cube 
sugar  and  one  pound  of  seeded  raisins  chopped  very  fine.  Let 
this  mixture  stand  for  three  or  four  days,  stirring  every  day, 
then  strain  through  a  jelly  bag  and  bottle  for  use  as  occasion 
dictates. 

RAISIN  CUSTARD. 

Sweeten  w’ith  sugar  to  taste  one  pint  of  milk,  grate  into  it 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  stir  in  three  well  beaten  eggs. 
Line  a  buttered  mold  with  raisins.  Spread  slices  of  sponge 
cake  in  layers,  with  raisins  sprinkled  between.  Pour  over 
that  the  custard,  lay  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper  on  top,  tie  a 
cloth  securely  over  the  top  of  the  mold  and  boil  the  custard 
gently  for  one  hour. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  ways  that  raisins 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  everyday  cookery  and  made  to 
serve  their  rightful  dietic  service  as  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  fruit  foods. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  EGGS  IN  THE  HOME. 
By  J.  Vanderleck,  Ch.  M.,  M.  Bact.  Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Bac¬ 
teriology  and  Hygiene,  McDonald  College,  Can. 

Perhaps  no  article  of  diet  of  animal  origin  is  more  com¬ 
monly  eaten  or  served  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  eggs. 
The  cheapness  and  cleanliness  of  eggs  together  with  their 
food  value  have  made  them  such  a  general  favorite.  Clean¬ 
liness  appeals  to  the  majority  of  people;  a  hen  delivers  an  egg 
as  a  neat  parcel  ready  for  transport  and  apparently  well  pro¬ 
tected  against  dirt  and  infection.  Also  the  food  value  of 
eggs  is  generally  recognized  and  compares  favorably  with 
many  other  food  products.  The  last  point  we  mentioned  in 
favor  of  eggs  is  their  cheapness.  We  are  sure  that  many 
housewives  will  not  agree  with  such  a  statement,  and  con¬ 
sider  eggs  to  be  very  expensive,  when  they  sell  in  the  winter 
at  65  cents  a  dozen.  There  is,  however,  no  single  reason  why 
we  should  not  enjoy  all  through  the  year  eggs  bought  at  the 
average  summer  price  of  20  cents  a  dozen.  The  methods  of 
preservation  of  eggs  have  come  to  such  perfection,  that  the 
most  particular  person  can  enjoy  an  April  egg  in  February  of 
the  following  year.  But  before  we  give  some  directions  how 
to  preserve  eggs,  we  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  infection  of  eggs. 

Really  fresh  laid  eggs,  taken  directly  after  the  hen  has 
left  the  nest,  contain  germs  which  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  are  able  to  spoil  that  egg  completely.  These  bacteria, 
which  cause  decomposition  in  eggs,  have  been  found  in  the 
ovaduct  of  the  hen  even  in  the  upper  portion,  so  that  an  egg 
may  be  infected  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  formation,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  time  the  white  or  alubmen  is  secreted.  A 
fresh  egg  from  a  healthy  hen  contains  only  very  few  organ¬ 


isms,  but  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ovary  of  the  hen,  may 
cause  a  considerable  infection.  Such  a  diseased  condition 
is  no  exception,  and  poultry  men  who  dress  large  numbers 
of  fowls  estimate  that  more  than  0.1  per  cent  of  all  hens 
are  diseased  in  that  way.  Besides  this  internal  infection, 
eggs  become  psily  infected  after  being  laid,  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  bacteria  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  The 
only  protection  against  this  invasion  is  the  mucilagenous 
coating  outside  the  eggshell,  and  as  long  as  an  egg  is  kept 
dry,  this  coating  remains  intact.  Infection  is  an  easy  matter 
\yhen  eggs  are  moist.  Further,  many  eggshells,  are  defective. 
Such  defects  may  be  small  enough  to  escape  attention,  but 
especially  when  the  food  of  the  hen  does  not  contain  enough 
shell-forming  matter,  these  weak  spots  are  quite  evident. 

An  important  factor  in  this  infection  of  eggs  is  the  nest¬ 
ing  material.  When  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
changed  for  a  long  time  it  becomes  foul  and  teems  with, 
bacteria. 

Quite  independently  from  the  means  of  infection,  it  is  a 
fact  that  eggs  laid  in  July,  August  and  September  contain; 
many  more  bacteria  than  eggs  laid  in  the  other  months,, 
especially  when  we  compare  them  with  eggs  laid  in  April, 
May  and  June.  This  corroborates  the  opinion  of  egg  pack¬ 
ers,  who  without  exception  prefer  April,  May  and  June  eggs 
above  any  eggs  produced  in  other  months  of  the  year.  The 
fact  that  an  egg  contains  bacteria  does  not  mean  that  it  has 
no  value  or  cannot  be  stored  away  for  later  use,  but  it 
means  that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  order  to  prevent 
development  of  these  organisms.  The  bacteria  found  in  eggs 
do  not  multiply  at  a  low  temperature  and  we  have  to  gO' 
higher  than  55  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  observe  any  growth  of 
the  germs.  Therefore,  by  keeping  eggs  at  a  low  temperature 
we  may  preserve  them  for  a  certain  time  without  using  any 
preservative.  _  This  method  is  generally  followed  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  packing  houses,  where  the  eggs  are  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  30  degrees  to  34  degrees  F.  A  drawback  is. 
that  eggs  coming  from  cold  storage  have  to  be  used  at  once,, 
as  they  spoil  easily.  For  that  reason  eggs  are  kept  in-  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  temperature  of  from  40  degrees  to  45  degrees  F.,. 
apparently  with  good  results.  For  home  use,  however,  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  keep  eggs  in  cold  storage  and  we 
must  make  use  of  preservatives.  At  the  end  of  this  article  we 
will  discuss  a  number  of  preservatives  which  are  generally 
used  but  give  rather  poor  results.  First,  we  will  describe 
the  only  snethod  which  has  given  splendid  results  in  all  re¬ 
spects. 

The  preservative  referred  to  here  is  water  glass  or  sodium 
silicate.  It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  easily  prepared.  Water 
glass  can  be  bought  at  most  druggists’  for  a  dollar  a  gallon, 
and  one  gallon  of  water  glass  will  make  ten  gallons  of  pre¬ 
serving  liquid,  for  only  a  10  per  cent  solution  is  needed.  The- 
commercial  water  glass  can  also  be  used  for  the  preservation 
of  eggs  and  is  much  cheaper  than  the  chemically  pure  article. 
It  is  commonly  sold  in  two  forms,  a  sirup-like  liquid  of  the 
consistency  of  molasses,  and  a  powder.  The  thick  sirup- 
which  is  better  known  than  the  powder  can  often  be  obtained 
in  carboys  at  a  price  of  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  while  the  retail 
price  is  as  high  as  10  cents  per  pound.  However,  much  of  the 
glass  for  sale  is  too  alkaline  for  preserving  eggs,  as  the  eggs 
will  not  keep  well  in  alkaline  solutions. 

A  very  important  point  in  making  the  preserving  liquid  is 
that  the  water  must  be  boiled  and  quickly  cooled  down  be¬ 
fore  the  water  glass  is  added  to  it.  This  is  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  always  dissolved  in  water 
and  would  damage  the  water  glass.  In  case  the  eggs  are  to- 
be  preserved  in  several  vessels,  the  water  and  the  water 
glass  should  be  mixed  in  each  vessel  separately,  for  water 
glass  does  not  dissolve  easily  and  there  would  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  for  different  percentages  of  water  glass  in  each  re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  the  consequences  might  be  that  some  of  the 
eggs  spoiled. 

The  eggs  are  submerged  in  this  solution  and  only  eggs  are 
put  in  which  are  clean  and  not  cracked.  When  the  eggs  are 
placed  judiciously  no  less  than  fifty  dozen  of  eggs  can  be 
treated  in  a  gallon  of  the  preserving  material.  The  jars 
containing  the  eggs  should  be  marked  with  the  month  in 
which  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  start  using  the  supply,  the  June  eggs  should  be  finished 
first,  then  the  May  eggs  and  finally  the  April  ones.  The 
jars  should  be  covered  to  prevent  evaporation  and  placed  in  a 
cool  cellar,  where  the  temperature  is  even  and  does  not 
exceed  60  degrees  F.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remain 
below  this  temnerature,  for  at  the  moment  the  room  gets 
warmer  water  glass  precipitates  and  the  eggs  will  not  keep 
any  lon!?er.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  the 
temperature  drop  below  45  degrees  F.  From  time  to  time- 
water  should  be  added  to  make  up  for  a  loss  through  evap- 
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oration,  for  the  eggs  must  be  always  completely  submerged. 
It  is  also  important  not  to  stir  the  preservative. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  reason  why  water  glass  is  such  a 
good  preservative.  We  know  that  it  keeps  out  the  air,  pre¬ 
venting  in  this  way  outside  infection,  and  that  it  does  not 
penetrate  the  shell,  so  that  it  does  not  give  an  off  flavor. 
Eggs  which  are  preserved  in  water  glass  are  apt  to  crack 
in  boiling.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  is,  that  the  water  glass 
has  closed  up  the  pores,  so  that  the  air  inside  the  egg  can¬ 
not  escape  when  it  becomes  warm  and  wants  to  extend.  A 
simple  remedy  is  to  puncture  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg  with 
a  pin  before  putting  it  in  the  water.  To  ascertain  how  long 
eggs  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  water  glass,  we  pre¬ 
served  August  eggs  and  tested  them  at  regular  intervals. 
After  three  and  one-half  months  such  eggs  were  quite  fresh, 
with  the  yolk  in  its  normal  position.  In  most  packed  eggs 
the  yolk  settles  to  one  ^de  and  the  egg  is  then  inferior  in 
quality,  but  in  the  case  of  the  water  glass  eggs  the  yolk  re¬ 
tains  its  normal  position.  After  the  eggs  had  been  kept  in 
water  glass  for  a  year,  the  white  began  to  be  more  liquid 
and  slightly  pink  in  color ;  after  two  years  these  changes  were 
quite  distinct,  and  after  three  and  four  years  the  white  was 
very  liquid  and  pink  in  color.  At  the  same  time  these  four 
year  old  eggs  had  no  unpleasant  taste  or  smell,  and  the 
white  coagulated  in  the  usual  way  in  cooking.  We  will  finish 
our  article  with  a  list  of  preservatives,  which  we  have  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  among  which  are  probably  many 
of  the  pet  methods  of  our  readers.  All  eggs  were  of  the 
best  quality  and  were  tested  after  being  preserved  for  eight 
months. 

Eggs  preserved  in  salt  water  or  brine;  they  were  not 
rotten,  but  certainly  all  bad  and  impalatable  as  the  salt  had 
penetrated  the  eggs. 

Eggs  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  80  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  preserved  in  salicylic  acid  and  glycerin,  80  per  cent 
were  bad. 

Eggs  rubbed  with  salt,  70  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  packed  in  bran,  70  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  covered  with  paraffin,  70  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  varnished  with  glycerin  and  salicylic  acid,  70  per 
cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  sterilized  12  seconds  in  boiling  water,  50  per  cent  were 
bad. 

Eggs  treated  with  alum,  50  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  submerged  in  salicylic  acid,  50  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  varnished  with  water  glass,  40  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  varnished  with  collodion,  40  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  varnished  with  shellac,  40  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  packed  in  peat  dust,  20  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  packed  in  woodashes,  20  per  cent  were  bad. 

Eggs  treated  with  boric  acid  and  water  glass,  20  per  cent 
were  bad. 

Eggs  treated  with  permanganate  of  potash,  20  per  cent 
were  bad. 

Eggs  varnished  with  vaseline,  all  were  good. 

Eggs  preserved  in  lime  water,  all  were  good. 

Eggs  preserved  in  water  glass,  all  were  good. 

We  see  that  the  three  methods  mentioned  last  give  all  gc^od 
results  and  of  these  we  have  discussed  already  the  water 
glass  method.  The  eggs  preserved  in  line  water  are  generally 
good,  but  now  and  then  the  eggs  acquired  a  disagreeable  odor 
and  taste  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  recommend  the 
method.  The  third  method,  to  varnish  the  eggs,  has  no  ob¬ 
jections  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  eggs  is  concerned,  but 
the  varnishing  consumes  so  much  time  that  it  becomes  a 
drawback.  To  persons  who  can  spare  the  time  we  certainly 
recommend  the  latter  method,  as  the  eggs  are  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  then  when  stored  in  water  glass. 

Summary.  1.  Eggs  should  be  preserved  in  water  glass 
during  the  time  they  are  cheap.  2.  Only  April,  May  and  June 
eggs  should  be  preserved.  3.  Only  clean  eggs  should  be  se¬ 
lected  and  they  must  be  placed  in  the  preservative  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  laid. 


HOW  TO  COOK  EGG  PLANT. 

More  knowledge  than  is  already  possessed  in  connection 
with  the  proper  way  to  prepare  egg  plant  to  achieve  variety 
will  be  welcomed  alike  by  the  experienced  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
experienced  housekeeper.  While  broiling  egg  plant  is  the  most 
common  way  of  preparing  the  vegetable,  still  there  are  ways 
of  doing  even  that  which  are  preferable  to  those  employed  by 
many  cooks.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  slice  the  egg  plant 
in  thin  slices  which  are  dropped  into  iced  salt  water  to  which 
has  been  added  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Allow  the  slices  to 
remain  in  the  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  remove,  wipe 
dry,  dip  in  oil,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  broil  over 
a  clear  fire. 


Egg  plant  baked  is  very  palatable  and  is  an  excellent  ac¬ 
companiment  to  roast  beef.  Use  specimens  of  egg  plant  that 
are  small  and  of  uniform  size,  wash  and  wipe  the  vegetables 
thoroughly,  set  on  a  buttered  baking  pan  and  bake  for  about 
two  hours,  basting  occasionally  with  melted  butter. 

Egg  plant  fritters  are  made  as  follows  :  Cook  the  egg  plants 
by  boiling  in  salted  water  until  nearly  tender,  then  take  them 
out  and  let  stand  until  perfectly  cold.  Slice  into  nieces  a  half 
inch  in  thickness.  Beat  up  two  egg  yolks,  add  to  them  a 
gill  of  very  rich  cream,  season  highly  with  paprika  and  salt, 
dip  each  piece  of  the  egg  plant  into  the  mixture  and  then 
drop  into  boiling  fat. 

Tomato  blends  well  with  egg  plant  and  fritters  fried  as 
above  directed  may  be  put  into  a  baking  dish  and  a  tomato 
puree  poured  over,  the  egg  plant  being  placed  in  the  baking 
dish  by  layers  and  the  tomato  poured  over  each  layer.  When 
the  dish  is  full  put  on  top  a  coating  of  bread  crumbs  and 
grated  cheese  and  set  in  the  oven  to  bake  for  an  hour. 


IN  DARKEST  INDIANA. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  10,  1911. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  undertaken  to  teach  the 
housewives  of  the  state  to  use  cold  storage  eggs  during  the 
fall  months,  rather  than  buy  the  eggs  sold  as  country  eggs, 
which  come  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  the 
storage  eggs.  Grocery  stores  are  laying  great  stress  on  the 
country  egg,  and  are  exclaiming  loudly  against  the  storage 
egg,  which,  under  a  new  Indiana  law,  must  be  labeled  “stor¬ 
age  egg.” 

The  board’s  contention  is  that  the  wise  wife  of  the  farmer 
has  been  preparing  for  the  fall  and  winter  months  and  has 
been  storing  her  eggs  during  the  summer  in  salt,  bran,  saw¬ 
dust,  in  cellars,  or  in  caves,  where  they  have  been  kept  from 
decaying,  but  have  not  been  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  eggs 
properly  handled  in  cold  storage  plants.  Inspections  of  doz¬ 
ens  of  country  eggs  have  sustained  the  board  in  this  stand. 
The  cold  storage  egg,  it  has  been  able  to  prove  through  ex¬ 
tensive  experiments,  is  far  better  than  the  egg  the  farmer’s 
wife  has  been  keeping  all  summer,  in  addition  to  its  being  the 
cheaper.  The  storage  egg  is  just  beginning  to  appear  on 
the  market,  and  the  state  food  authorities  are  having  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  in  compelling  the  dealers  to  comply  with  the 
labeling  law. 

Progressive  grocers  in  this  city  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
state  have  undertaken  well-laid  plans  for  educating  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  use  oleomargarine  instead  of  high-priced  butters, 
and  are  meeting  with  considerable  success.  When  the  In¬ 
diana  pure  food  law  went  into  effect  it  required  all  places 
serving  or  selling  oleomargarine  to  post  the  fact  in  plain 
view.  This  led  to  strong  opposition  and  almost  to  an  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  manufactured  product  from  the  public  eating 
houses.  Gradually  it  came  back,  when  the  patrons  learned 
ifiey  could  eat  oleomargarine  and  live  to  get  home  to  their 
families.  Since  then  the  public  has  gradually  accepted  the 
butter  substitute,  and,  as  far  as  restaurants  and  the  like  are 
concerned,  seem  perfectly  willing  to  use  it.  But  they  have 
rebelled  against  taking  it  home. 

The  progressive  grocers  declare  that  oleomargarine,  when 
properly  made,  is  as  wholesome  as  butter,  as  palatable,  and 
likely  to  be  much  more  free  from  injurious  substance  than 
country  butter,  or  butter  made  in  many  creameries.  House¬ 
wives  who  have  listened  to  the  grocers  have  begun  to  use  it 
sparingly,  and  the  dealers  believe  they  will,  before  winter  is 
fairly  under  way.  have  established  its  usage  in  hundreds  of 
households  who  have  heretofore  refused  to  consider  letting 
it  be  delivered. 

It  is  believed  that  within  thirty  days  the  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  will  promulgate  a  new  express  schedule  in  this  state 
that  will  have  a  material  effect  on  reducing  express  charges 
on  food  products  within  the  state,  and  consequently,  prices. 
In  an  extended  hearing,  the  express  companies  agreed  to  a 
reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  but  the  commission  refused  to 
accept  that  cut  and  will  probably  make  the  reduction  as  much 
as  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  is  expected  to  make  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  transporting  milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  fruits  and  melons,  meats,  etc.,  all  of  which  now  go 
by  express. 

Indiana  apple  growers,  who  have  heretofore  been  unable 
to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  local  commission 
men  to  handle  their  orchard  products  throughout  the  state, 
will  shortly  organize  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
wholesale  house  in  this  city.  There  will  be  enough  money 
back  of  the  venture,  it  is  said,  to  make  the  venture  a  success. 
Most  of  the  fruit  handled  will  be  by  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WILEY  INVESTIGATION. 

Now  that  the  printed  reports  of  the  hearings  held 
during  the  summer  before  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  come  to 
hand,  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  investigation. 
We  have  examined  these  reports  critically,  and  fail 
to  find  any  grounds  for  the  bitter  attacks  made  in  the 
pro-Wiley  press  against  the  administration  of  the 
Pure  Food  Law  in  general,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Solicitor  McCabe,  and  Dr.  Dunlap  in 
particular.  The  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  the  record 
is  that  the  Secretary  and  these  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  have  had  as  their 
one  object  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  made  by  the  three  Secretaries 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  law. 
While  some  of  the  pro-Wiley  newspapers  printed 
numerous  articles  calculated  to  create  the  impression 
in  the  public  mind  that  the  Secretary,  Solicitor  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  and  Dr.  Dunlap  were  lending  their  efiforts  to 
block  prosecutions,  it  is  satisfying  to  note  that  none 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  of  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  was  hostile  to  the  Administration,  and  none 
■of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  it.  raised  the 
slightest  question  as  to  their  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

While  the  hearings  were  in  progress,  none  of  the 
newspapers  which  have  come  to  our  notice  saw  fit  to 
inform  their  readers  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  that 
he  has  enforced  it  vigorously  and  effectively.  The 
fact  has  been  generally  overlooked  that  up  to  July, 
1911,  some  1,400  cases  reported  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  by  the  Secretary  had  been  successfully  prosecuted 
and  that  the  greatest  activity  by  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  and  the  District  Attorneys  was  manifested 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  while  General 
Order  140  was  in  force.  This  is  the  order  which 
provides  that  the  law  work  of  the  department  should 
be  done  by  the  law  officer,  but  came  in  for  criticism 
in  the  press  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
unless  it  was  because  it  did  not  leave  the  legal  work 
under  the  food  law  with  the  Chief  Chemist.  This 
seems  to  be  Dr.  Wiley’s  chief  grievance  against  Solici¬ 
tor  McCabe,  for  while  he  admitted  that  the  solicitor 


did  not  pass  on  scientific  questions  in  the  cases,  he 
told  the  committee  that — 

T  would  like  to  have  a  law  officer  there  in  my  Bureau  to 
collaborate  in  these  cases,  and  T  would  welcome  a  law  officer 
of  sympathetic  views  with  my  own  about  what  the  law  is. 

We  have  heard  no  comment  on  the  fact  disclosed 
by  the  records  of  the  hearings,  that  the  Secretary  had 
reported,  up  to  July  15  of  this  year,  2,765  cases  for 
prosecution,  and  that  1,172  of  them  were  prepared 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  some  550  cases  were 
prosecuted  during  that  year.  These  facts  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  have  been  energetic  in  bringing  violators  of  the 
law  to  account. 

The  reports  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee 
disposes  of  many  of  the  canards  which  were  circu¬ 
lated  so  widely  during  the  dull  news  season.  We 
read  a  good  deal  of  the  alleged  suppression  of  let¬ 
ters  in  the  Rusby-Wiley  matter.  It  is  plain  enough 
from  the  hearings  that  Rusby’s  employment  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Personnal  on  the  basis  of 
correspondence  furnished  by  Drs.  Wiley,  Bigelow, 
Rusby  and  Kebler.  Every  paper  which  they  furnished 
the  committee  went  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  Attorney 
General  had  them  all  before  him  when  he  gave  his 
opinion  upholding  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on 
Personnel.  One  of  the  letters  furnished  by  Dr.  Rusby 
was  a  carbon  copy  addressed  to  Dr.  Wiley,  dated 
January  23,  1911.  No  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  letter  until  the  findings  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Attorney  General  were  com¬ 
municated  to  Dr.  Rusby  and  the  others  concerned. 
Then  Dr.  Rusby  announced  that  the  letter  had  not 
been  mailed.  As  this  carbon  copy  was  furnished  by 
Dr.  Rusby.  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Bigelow  of  the  same  date,  in  which  he  informed  Dr. 
Bigelow  what  he  had  written  to  Dr.  Wiley,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Committee  on  Personnel  was  justified  in 
using  the  letter  in  making  up  its  report  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Commitee  had  no  means  of  knowing  or 
suspecting  that  Dr.  Rusby  would  repudiate  the  letter 
several  months  later. 

The  records  of  the  hearings  show  further  that  the 
version  of  the  changes  made  in  Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  742  which  was  given  to  the  public  was  distorted. 
Currency  was  given  to  the  false  statement  that  Solici¬ 
tor  McCabe  had  altered  the  judgment  of  a  court.  The 
fact  is  that  in  reporting  the  violation  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  did  not  make  any  find¬ 
ing  that  the  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  particular  food 
was  a  deleterious  or  poisonous  ingredient  and  no  hear¬ 
ing  was  given  the  defendants  on  any  such  charge. 
Secretary  Wilson  sent  the  case  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  charges  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  but  the  District  Attorney  inadvertentlv 
included  in  one  count  of  the  information  the  aver¬ 
ment  that  benzoate  of  soda  present  was  an  added 
deleterious  and  poisonous  ingredient.  He  followed 
this  averment  with  the  statement  that  the  product  had 
been  “certified  to  him  as  adulterated  as  aforesaid,”  a 
statement  which  was  untrue,  as  the  Secretary  had  not 
certified  that  the  product  was  adulterated  because  it 
contained  benzoate  of  soda.  Solicitor  McCabe  told 
the  committee  that  when  the  notice  of  judgment  was 
prepared,  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to  reproduce  in  a 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  mis¬ 
take  made  by  the  United  States  attorney.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  notice  of  judgment  stated  the  particulars 
in  which  the  product  was  adulterated  as  disclosed  by 
the  analysis  and  omitted  a  statement  attributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  the  Secretary  had 
not  made.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  proposition,  which 
will  not  appeal  to  the  average  citizen,  that  there  is 
any  obligation  on  the  Government  departments  to 
publish  and  circulate  in  their  bulletins  facts  known 
to  be  false  and  passing  the  unjustifiable  injury  down 
to  manufacturers  by  reporting  as  condemned  products 
on  the  charge  that  they  contain  poisons,  when  there 
is  no  evidence  to  support  the  charge.  It  is  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  fail 
in  its  plain  duty  in  issuing  this  and  other  notices  of 
judgment,  if  it  included  in  them  statements  known 
by  the  department  to  be  false.  Criticism  of  Socilitor 
McCabe  because  he  stated  in  Notice  of  Judgment  742 
the  actual  facts  known  to  his  Department  does  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  its  inspirers.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  public  should  know  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  prosecutions  under  the  food  law,  but  no  good  can 
come  from  the  dissemination  of  misinformation  re¬ 
garding  them. 

Another  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  committee  of 
Congress,  which  gave  rise  to  misleading  reports,  was 
the  Indiana  benzoate  of  soda  case.  An  apparent  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  make  it  appear  that  Solicitor  Mc¬ 
Cabe  had  sought  to  prevent  Dr.  Wiley  from  testifying. 
The  reports  of  the  hearings  show,  however,  that  the 
Solicitor  advised  Dr.  Wiley  of  his  opinion  that  Dr. 
Wiley  could  not  he  coinpeUcd  to  testify  as  an  expert 
in  the  case.  This  plainly  left  it  to  Dr.  Wiley  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  would  appear  as  an  expert  witness 
or  not.  The  Secretary  told  the  committee  that  Dr. 
Wiley  knew  very  well  he  could  go  to  Indiana  to  testify 
if  he  wanted  to,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  department  had  sought  to  prevent 
him  from  testifying. 

The  press  reports  which  were  sent  out  from  Wash¬ 
ington  while  the  hearings  were  in  progress  were  ap¬ 
parently  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is  preposterous 
to  have  a  lawyer  on  the  board  which  handles  food 
and  drug  prosecution  cases  for  the  Secretary.  It 
needs  no  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  law  and 
the  reports  of  the  cases  which  have  been  prosecuted 
up  to  the  present  time  to  show  that  there  is  work  to 
be  done  which  requires  the  attention  of  legal  ability 
of  a  high  order.  The  law  was  passed  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  in  every  case,  whether  the  Federal  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  offense  and  of  the  offender.  The 
food  and  drugs  act  is  essentially  a  labeling  law  and 
fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  courts  so  far  present .  questions  of 
labeling  only.  In  these  cases,  after  chemists  have 
determined  by  analysis  what  an  article  of  food  actu¬ 
ally  is  it  is  undoubtedly  a  question  of  law  whether 
the  article  is  properly  labeled  within  the  definitions  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding  described  in  the  statute. 
Various  questions  of  procedure  have  arisen  under  this 
new  statute,  some  of  them  very  technical,  such  as  the 
right  to  proceed  by  information  rather  than  by  in¬ 
dictment,  the  right  to  make  seizures  without  accord¬ 
ing  hearings  to  interested  parties,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  evidence  for  maintaining  charges  of  misbranding 
and  adulteration  in  the  particular  cases.  Under  the 
departmental  practice  questions  of  law  arising  under 
Federal  statutes  are  usually  referred  to  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  department  where  the  cases  originate. 


and  it  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  that  there  should  be  lawyers 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  these 
questions.  The  manifest  impropriety  of  leaving  these 
questions  to  be  investigated  by  chemists  is  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Wiley’s  testimony  before  the  commitee,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  it  was  his  idea  that  it  is 
uj)  to  manufacturers  to  justify  the  use  of  any  pre¬ 
servative  that  they  might  use.  There  are  few  of  our 
citizens  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  do  not  know 
that  under  our  system  the  burden  of  proof  is  always 
on  the  prosecutors,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Food  and  Drug  cases  to  establish  that 
foods  and  drugs  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the 
Government  to  prove  that  the  ingredients  of  foods 
are  deleterious  when  exception  is  taken  to  them  on 
that  ground,  and  not  on  the  manufacturers  to  show 
that  the  ingredients  are  not  deleterious. 

The  reports  of  hearings  show  that  some  confusion 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  of  Congress, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  press,  regarding  the  duties 
of  the  Referee  Board  and  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection.  Secretary  Wilson  has  frequently 
explained  to  Congress  that  the  Referee  Board  is 
merely  an  advisory  board  and  was  appointed  at  the 
election  of  President  Roosevelt,  in  order  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  of  five  eminent,  disinterested  scientists  on  im¬ 
portant  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law,  which  he  might  refer  to  them. 
The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  administrative  board,  which  handles 
actual  cases  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
handles  for  him  the  details  necessary  for  preparing 
the  cases  for  prosecution.  Secretary  Wilson,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  explained  to  Congress  that 
when  he  started  in  to  enforce  the  food  law.  Dr.  Wiley, 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  was  charged 
with  the  administrative  details  of  the  chemical  end 
of  the  work  and  Solicitor  McCabe  was  charged  with 
the  legal  work.  The  Secretary  soon  found  out  that 
another  chemist  was  needed  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  work,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
has  many  other  duties  in  addition  to  his  duties  under 
the  Food  Law.  Consequently,  Dr.  Dunlap  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Associate  Chemist  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Angell,  of  the  Univerity  of  Michigan, 
and  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  was 
created.  The  board  did  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  duties  assigned  by  the  law  to  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  The  bureau  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  collecting  and  examination  of  samples,  and  this 
is  the  only  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  The  board  can  consider  only  such  cases 
as  are  reported  to  it  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
The  workings  of  the  Referee  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  were  both  investigated 
by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  third  session  of  the  sixty- 
first  Congress.  Chairman  Moss  and  Representative 
Fliggins  of  the  committee  which  conducted  the  hear¬ 
ings  during  the  summer  were  members  of  the  former 
committee.  This  committee  reported  to  Congress 
that  both  the  Referee  Board  and  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  each  had  its  proper  place  and 
was  necessary  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the 
food  law. 

This  same  committee  had  under  consideration  the 
three-months’  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Food 
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and  Drug  Inspection,  which  Dr.  Wiley  stated  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  dropping  of  cases  without  regard  to 
their  merits.  The  report  of  the  committee  (H.  R. 
Report  No.  1780;  Sixty-first  Congress,  Third  Ses¬ 
sion)  shows  that  the  rule  was  never  applied  in  cases 
which  involved  harmfulness  of  ingredients  of  foods, 
or  which  involved  questions  of  water,  of  feeds,  or 
drugs,  which  take  a  long  time  for  analysis.  The 
Committee  approved  the  rule,  stating  that — 

The  fairness  of  this  procedure  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  many  of  these  cases  reforms  have  been  instituted,  and  the 
parties  against  whom  action  would  be  taken  have  come  in 
conformity  with  the  law  in  the  meantime,  and  it  is  felt  that 
an  administration  which  involves  prosecution  of  such  people 
would  be  more  drastic  than  the  simple  conserving  of  the 
ends  of  justice  warrant.  Moreover,  in  the  administration 
and  execution  of  a  new  law  it  is  quite  necessary  that  only 
those  prosecutions  be  undertaken  which  promise  conviction, 
and  the  various  United  States  attorneys  complained  before 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  they  were  sadly  hampered  in 
their  work  when  the  evidence  submitted  to  them  was,  as 
they  termed  it.  so  stale.  The  prime  object  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  is  the  securing  of  wholesome  food  and  properly 
labeled  drugs  for  the  people  at  large.  Prosecutions  involved 
arc  merely  an  incident  towards  this  end,  and  should  be  di¬ 
rected  principally  against  those  offenders  who  persist  in  their 
violations  of  the  law  after  being  fully  informed  as  to  its 
provisions  and  requirements. 

The  records  of  the  hearings  held  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  show  no  real  grounds  for  criticism  either  of  the 
Referee  Board  or  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  unless  it  be  a  fault  to  entertain  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  from  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Wiley. 

One  who  reads  the  hearings  carefully  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  frank  and  straightforward 
testimony  which  was  given  by  Secretary  Wilson, 
Solicitor  McCabe  and  Dr.  Dunlap,  while  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Dr.  Wiley  is  not  marked  with  candor.  For 
example.  Dr.  Wiley  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
after  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  had  rendered  a  decision  that  glucose  is 
not  corn  syrup,  a  vigorous  protest  was  made  by  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  and  the  decision 
was  reversed  by  the  three  secretaries.  He  left  it  for 
Secretary  Wilson  to  explain  that  after  Dr.  Wiley 
had  notified  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  of 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion,  before  it  had  been  approved  by  the  three  secre¬ 
taries,  that  a  hearing  was  held  at  the  White  House 
at  which  he  and  Dr.  Wiley  were  present.  Dr.  Wiley 
also  left  it  for  the  Secretary  to  inform  the  committee 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  his  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  objected  to  the  name  “syrup”  because  it  was 
made  from  corn,  and  that  after  the  meeting  the  three 
secretaries  agreed  that  as  the  Standards  Committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Wiley  was  a  member,  had  named  the 
product  as  corn  syrup,  and  it  was  a  syrup  made  from 
corn,  corn  syrup  was  its  natural  name.  The  Secre¬ 
tary’s  statement  was  not  made  until  after  the  pro- 
Wiley  press  had  denounced  the  action  of  the  three 
secretaries  as  a  concession  to  “the  interests.”  So  far 
as  we  know,  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  regard¬ 
ing  the  wholesomeness  of  corn  syrup,  and  we  think 
there  are  few  people  acquainted  with  the  orodnct  who 
will  not  agree,  on  considering  the  matter,  that  the 
President,  the  three  secretaries  and  Dr.  Wiley,  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Standards  Committee,  were 
right  in  declining  to  deny  the  use  of  the  name  to  a 
syrup  made  from  corn. 

The  same  lack  of  frankness  characterized  Dr. 
Wiley’s  testimony  with  regard  to  sulphur  dioxide. 
He  was  content  to  tell  the  Committee  that  the  action 


of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In¬ 
spection,  in  recommending  to  the  Secretary  that  traffic 
be  permitted  in  goods  containing  sulphur  dioxide, 
without  a  statement  of  its  presence  on  the  labels, 
pending  a  decision  of  the  Referee  Board  regarding 
its  wholesomeness,  was  a  menace  to  health.  Dr.  Wiley 
told  the  Committee  that  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  the  action  of  the  Board,  he  made  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
tect  against  it,  which  met  with  no  response  from  the 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  furnished  the 
committee  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Wiley,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  would  take  up  the  question  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  whenever  Dr.  Wiley  would  call 
them  together  on  one  day’s  notice. 

The  Secretary  also  informed  the  committee  that 
Dr.  Wiley  had  been  present  at  a  conference  at  the 
State  Department  and  had  acquiesced  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  French  ambassador  that  the  label  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  as  to  sulphur  dioxide  be  sus¬ 
pended  pending  the  decision  of  the  Referee  Board. 
The  Secretary  explained  that  the  labeling  require¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  sulphur  dioxide  on  domestic 
products  were  suspended  because  Dr.  Wiley  agreed  to 
suspend  the  requirements  on  foreign  products. 

We  do  not  know  whether  sulphur  dioxide  in  the 
small  quantities  in  which  it  is  used  in  foods  is  harm¬ 
less.  We  are  willing  to  suspend  judgment  on  that 
until  the  Referee  Board  reports,  but  we  feel  sure  that 
the  American  people,  when  informed  of  the  facts,  will 
not  feel  that  Solicitor  McCabe  and  Dr.  Dunlap,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection^ 
should  be  subjected  to  criticism  for  advising  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  requirements  requiring  the  declaration 
of  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  home  products 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
who,  on  his  own  responsibility,  had  acquiesced  in  an 
agreement  to  suspend  the  requirements  on  foreign 
products,  had  protested  against  the  suspension  of  the 
same  requirements  for  American  goods. 

Secretary  Wilson’s  record  for  effective  work  and 
his  rugged  Scotch  honesty  need  no  defense  and  no 
amount  of  paid  press  agent  work  can  ever  make  the 
people  believe  that  he  is  other  than  an  honest,  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  the  nation. 


WORK  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPART¬ 
MENT’S  INSPECTION  FORCE. 

The  inspection  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  collected  9,500  offi¬ 
cial  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  of  which  3,280  interstate  samples  were  found  to 
be  legal,  and  3,113  misbranded  or  adulterated,  while 
503  check  analyses  were  made  to  insure  that  correct 
results  were  obtained  before  recommending  action 
on  the  samples.  In  connection  with  this  work  5,370 
hearings  were  held,  less  than  half  being  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  There  were  96,129  floor  inspections  made 
of  imported  products,  of  which  over  half  were  made 
at  New  York.  A  total  of  9,698  imported  foods  and 
drugs  were  analyzed  at  these  ports,  of  which  number 
3,085  were  adjudged  adulterated  or  misbranded  and 
1,268  were  released  without  prejudice  to  future  ship¬ 
ments.  The  miscellaneous  samples  examined  at  the 
branches  aggregated  1,406,  making  a  total  of  18,000 
samples. 
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MORE  LIGHT  ON  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

WHISKEY. 

The  good  ship  “Bottled  in  Bond”  has  been  blown 
up  from  the  outside  and  is  now  headed  for  shallow 
water  with  a  bad  list  to  port.  The  government  stamp 
is  now  declared  by  a  judicial  decision  to  be  incapable 
■of  protecting  its  users  from  charges  of  fraud  and 
deception  when  it  is  used  in  connection  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  “insures  to  the  consumer  the  highest 
grade  of  whiskey  made  in  this  country  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  United  States  as  to  its  purity.”  Ere  long 
the  little  green  stamp  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  inferiority  and  impurity,  not  to  mention 
the  impossibility,  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  as  a 
beverage. 

Public  interest  in  the  green  stamp  and  public  belief 
in  its  efficacy  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  bottled  in  bond 
whiskey  ceased  long  before  the  final  blow  fell.  So 
that  public  interest  in  the  blow  is  nil,  or  nearly  so. 
The  whiskey  trade  is  interested,  particularly  the  bot- 
tled-in-bond  trade,  and  the  bottled-in-bond  trade  is 
so  interested  that  even  its  official  organ  dare  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  judicial  decision,  while 
diplomatically  concealing  its  fatal  import  to  the  trade. 
The  decision  we  print  verbatim  below.  It  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  Judge  Hollister  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  upon  the 
suit  of  W.  A.  Gaines  &  Company  to  enjoin  a  rival 
concern,  the  Turner-Looker  Company,  from  infring¬ 
ing  upon  a  trade  name.  The  Gaines  product  is  called 
“Hermitage,”  and  is  a  bottled-in-bond  whiskey.  The 
Turner-Looker  Company  labeled  its  whiskey  “Golden 
Heritage,”  and  neglected  to  use  the  little  green  stamp. 
The  infringement  alleged  was  in  the  similarity  of  the 
name  “Golden  Heritage”  to  “Hermitage,”  the  argu¬ 
ment  upon  which  must  have  been  quite  as  turgid  as 
the  arguments  used  to  support  the  contention  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  stamp  guarantees  the  purity  of  the 
bottled  product  to  which  it  is  affixed.  Judge  Hollister 
disregarded  the  strained  philolgy  of  complainant’s 
bill  apparently,  and  based  his  decision  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact  that  probably  was  not  contemplated  by 
complainant  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the  case.  Judge 
Hollister’s  decision  is  in  the  following  language: 

The  conclusions  in  this  case  are : 

1.  That  the  defendant  is  in  no  position  to  maintain  its  suit 
for  the  special  reason  that  the  statement  on  its  labels  that 
"‘The  Internal  Revenue  stamp  guarantees  the  purity  of  the 
contents  of  its  bottles”  is  not  true.  Under  the  law  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Government  being  satisfied  as  to  the  required  age 
and  proof  of  the  whisky,  the  whisky  may  be  bottled  without 
regard  to  such  defects  as  may  be  in  the  whisky,  making  it 
unsound  and  unmerchantable,  and  not  pure  as  commercially 
understood.  The  whisky  may  be  made  from  grain  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  not  make  it  a  good  whisky,  as  the  term 
“good”  is  used  in  the  trade  and  by  those  who  drink  sound 
whisky. 

2.  Similarly,  the  statement,  “This  bottling  in  bond,  at  the 
distillery,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the 
distillery,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the 
Internal  Revenue,  insures  to  the  consumer  the  highest  grade 
of  whisky  made  in  this  country,  and  a  guaranty  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  to  its  age  and  purity,”  is  untrue.  The 
Government  makes  no  such  guaranty.  This  is  aside  from  the 
untruthful  statement,  “that  the  whisky  is  bottled  in  bond  at 
the  distillery,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the 
Internal  Revenue.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  other  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact  in  complainant’s  labels  or  cause  of  them. 

3.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  complaiant  has  a  valid  regis¬ 
tered  trade  mark  “Hermitage,”  yet  being  itself  guilty  of  mis¬ 
leading  representations  in  the  business  use  of  the  trade  mark, 
it  is  not  in  a  position  to  apply  to  a  court  of  equity  for  relief. 

4.  Anyone  who  wanted  Hermitage  whisky,  and  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  way  it  had  been  labeled,  would  never,  it 


seems  to  me,  be  deceived  by  the  statements  on  the  labels 
used  by  respondent  on  its  so-called  “Golden  Heritage 
Whiskey.” 

The  bill,  for  these  reasons,  will  be  dismissed. 

The  bombast  and  redomontade  that  followed  the 
enactment  of  the  bottled-in-bond  law  seems  to 
be  entirely  flattened  out  by  this  decision.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  could  not  have  been  rendered  about  eight  years 
ago.  It  was  needed  then.  So  far  as  any  influence  in 
scientific  or  official  circles  is  concerned  it  is  of  little 
value.  It  contains  no  new  thing;  it  is  simply  judicial 
confirmation  of  a  fact  that  was  established  when  Dr. 
Theodore  D.  Wetterstroem,  chemist  of  the  Ohio 
Food  Commission,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Shepard,  chemist 
of  the  South  Dakota  Pure  Food  Commission,  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  their  findings  on  fusel  oil  in  whis¬ 
key  in  a  report  made  early  in  1906  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  which  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  the  Portland  convention  in  1905.  Other 
able  chemists  have  since  confirmed  these  findings.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  report,  nearly  every  food  official  and 
food  chemist  in  the  country  had  believed  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  distillers  of  bottled-in-bond  whiskey 
that  the  fusel  oil  was  oxidized  out  of  the  whiskey  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  maturing  in  the  charred  barrels  in 
which  it  had  been  stored.  The  manner  in  which  this 
claim  had  been  put  forth  and  the  shrewdness  with 
which  fusel  oil  had  been  singled  out  for  execration 
and  abuse  as  the  one  element  in  whiskey  whose  thera¬ 
peutic  action  was  most  dangerous  to  the  human  sys¬ 
tem,  seemed  to  endow  the  statement  that  fusel  oil  was 
removed  from  bottled-in-bond  whiskey  by  the 
charred  barrel  in  which  it  was  matured  during  ^the 
aging  process  with  all  the  force  and  authority  of  a 
scientific  fact  fully  proved.  It  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  the  same  as  water  runs  down  hill. 

The  food  commissioners  in  two  of  their  conven¬ 
tions  endorsed  the  bottled-in-bond  law  and  urged  an 
extension  of  its  provisions  “in  any  way  that  would 
further  facilitate  the  distribution  of  pure  whiskey 
from  the  distiller  to  the  consumer.”  Under  the 
guidance  of  agents  the  bottled-in-bond  interests,  one 
of  whom  was  secretary  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments,  the 
green  stamp  was  whooped  and  hurrahed  through  con¬ 
ventions  and  fusel  oil  was  not  only  abolished  from 
bottled  in  bond  whiskey  but  it  was  tabooed  in  all  de¬ 
cent  society,  so  that  only  drunkards  in  low  groggeries 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

It  remained  for  the  editor  of  the  American  Food 
Journal  to  suspect  that  fusel  oil  might  still 
be  lurking  in  elect  society  and  still  be  in  the 
perfectly  pure  bottled-in-bond  whiskey.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  history — painful  history  for  the 
bottled-in-bond  “industry for  Dr.  Wiley,  who  had 
to  hurdle  hurriedly  from  the  position  that  fusel  oil  in 
whiskey  was  deadly  to  the  position  that  fusel  oil  was 
an  important,  useful  and  necessary  part  of  whiskey ; 
painful  to  one  Robert  McDowell  Allen,  who  had  used 
all  of  his  influence  as  a  food  official  and  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments,  and  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his 
personal  standing — practically  sacrificing  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  credibility — upon  the  bottled-in-bond  propo¬ 
sition  that  fusel  oil  did  not  exist  in  the  whiskey  with 
the  green  stamp  on  the  bottle ;  painful  history  for  a 
lot  of  food  officials  and  chemists,  like  Ladd  of  North 
Dakota,  who  found  the  groundwork  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  blended  whiskies  slipping  from  beneath  their 
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feet  and  were  com])elled  to  adopt  some  other  basis, 
however  insecure  or  untenable,  to  bolster  np  a  cause 
to  which  they  had  foolishly  committed  themselves. 
Mr.  Allen’s  attitude  had  a  logical  commercial  ground. 
He  was  working  to  secure  an  increased  consumption 
for  an  important  product  of  his  state,  and  he  accom¬ 
plished  that. 

The  bottled  in  bond  law  was  passed  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  measure.  It  was  the  result  of  good  team  work 
and  much  falsification.  It  created  a  means  whereby 
a  good  name  could  be  given  to  a  bad  article.  Gov¬ 
ernment  guaranty  and  endorsement  could  be  claimed 
for  a  product  bottled  in  bond  in  the  presence  of  a 
gauger.  It  was  all  right  as  far  as  it  went  and  is  all 
right  yet,  and  bottled  in  bond  whiskies,  sold  for  what 
they  are,  are  all  right.  The  mistake  was  made  and  the 
wrong  was  done  the  consumer  when  the  advertising 
and  publicity  methods  used  created  the  impression 
that  the  green  stamp  on  the  bottle  denoted  purity  and 
that  purity  meant  no  fusel  oil,  with  the  converse  im¬ 
pression  that  the  absence  of  the  stamp  meant  impur¬ 
ity  and  that  impurity  meant  fusel  oil.  All  these 
things  were  lies,  .\ging  in  charred  barrels  does  not 
remove  fusel  oil,  we  have  seen  first  by  the  report 
of  Chemists  Wetterstroem  and  Shepard  and  last  by 
the  decision  of  Judge  Hollister.  Blended  whiskey 
contains  less  fusel  oil  than  bottled  in  bond  whiskey. 
The  Government  does  not  guarantee  anything  but  the 
age,  proof  and  quantity  of  whiskey  bottled  in  bond. 
So  that  is  the  truth,  and  that  is  where  we  arrive  at 
after  a  number  of  years  of  lies. 

Says  Aristotle:  “For  with  the  true  all  things  that 
exist  are  in  harmony,  but  with  the  false  the  true  at 
once  disagree.”  And  no  better  illustration  of  that  is 
seen  than  in  the  history  of  the  great  bottled-in-bond 
fraud,  now  happily  exposed  and  brought  to  a  period. 


A  PROPAGANDA  ON  BREWING. 

There  is  much  to  be  considered  in  the  educational 
value  of  the  recent  Brewers’  Exposition  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Brewers’  Congress  held  in  Chicago.  Beyond 
informing  the  people  generally  upon  the  details  of 
brewing,  an  interesting  subject  in  itself,  it  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  ethics.  The  idea  prevalent  in  many 
quarters  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  without  disorder,  and  that  temper¬ 
ance  in  the  use  of  this  beverage  must  mean  abstinence 
from  its  use,  was  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  a  “bier-stube”  where  beer  was  served 
more  after  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  which 
it  should  be  served  than  is  generally  the  case,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  popular  idea.  Many  places  like  this 
typical  “bier-stube”  are  actually  found,  and  they  are 
both  practical  and  profitable.  To  rob  the  dispensing 
of  beer  of  the  odium  that  attaches  to  it  in  many  other¬ 
wise  well-informed  minds,  a  close  view  of  the  “bier- 
stube’’  at  the  brewers’  exposition  was  a  good  thing. 

We  print  on  another  page  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.  O.  Heinemann,  editor  of  the  American 
Brciacrs’  Revieiv,  on  the  educational  element  in  the 
exposition  and  the  accompanying  congress  and  con¬ 
ventions  and  we  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Heinemann’s 
view  that  the  educational  propaganda  ought  to  he 
continued,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  the  people 
may  be  enlightened  as  to  what  the  brewing  industry 
really  is,  so  that  they  may  endorse  or  condemn  it  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  calmlv  presented,  and 
not,  as  is  now  the  case,  in  an  atmosphere  of  acrimon¬ 
ious  accusation  and  prejudiced  misconception. 


DR.  WILEY’S  SCIENTIFIC  STANDING. 

The  American  Food  Journal  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  its  advertisers : 

As  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  American  Food  Journal, 
I  feel  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  continued  and 
unwarranted  attacks  on  Dr.  Wiley.  If  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  claims  to  scientific  attainments,  the  facts  must 
have  become  known  long  ago.  Dr.  Wiley’s  popularity 
and  strength  in  all  ciuarters  has  been  abundantly  shown, 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  modification  of  your  hostile  attitude, 
particularly  with  reference  to  his  standing  as  a  chemist 
and  a  scientist. 

The  American  Food  Journal  has  not  changed  its 
opinion  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  Washington  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  not 
scientifically  qualified  to  fill  one  of  the  most  important 
technical  positions  in  the  public  service.  Even  were 
Dr.  Whley,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  scientific  attainment, 
fitted  to  preside  over  the  chemical  investigations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  has  temperamental  defects 
which  disqualify  him  for  the  position  he  now  holds. 
No  man  may  be  a  great  scientist  who  is  subject  to 
scientific  prejudice.  Scientific  controversialists  have 
been  the  brakes  on  scientific  progress  since  the  dawn 
of  knowledge.  Dr.  Wiley  always  was  and  always  will 
be  a  scientific  controversalist,  too  busied  with  intrigue 
to  bother  with  the  test  tube. 

That  Dr.  Whley  is  an  administrator  none  can  or 
wishes  to  deny,  provided  the  affairs  administered  are 
of  his  own  creation  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
views.  One  characteristic  of  the  legendary  German 
scientist  Dr.  Whley  has — he  can  go  down  deeper,  stay 
down  longer  and  come  up  muddier  than  anyone  else. 
But  the  matter  Dr.  Whley  delves  for  is  not  the  hard- 
earned  fact  of  scientific  research ;  it  is  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  Whley  purpose,  and  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  he  unjustified  as  matter  of  scientific  merit.  He  will 
work  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  planning  Whley’s 
propaganda,  and  admit  in  cross-examination  that  he 
has  done  no  work  in  the  laboratory  for  years  almost 
unnumbered. 

Furthermore  no  man  may  be  a  scientist  who  is  a 
demagogue,  and  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  a  demagogue  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  charlatanry  in  food  and  drug 
matters  know.  Dr.  Wiley’s  scientific  superiors  know 
that  he  has  made  a  vehicle  of  his  “science”  in  which 
to  parade  past  the  gaping  multitude  with  such  an  ac¬ 
companiment  of  advertising  banners,  that  today  he  is 
the  foremost  “chemist”  of  the  country.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  Dr.  Wiley  is  not  today  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  scientific  aristocracy  of  the  nation.  The 
genuine  scientists  of  the  country,  those  men  foremost 
in  their  several  fields  of  labor  in  the  search  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  who  make  up  the  American  Academy  of  Science, 
know  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  not  fit  to  be  of  them.  Even  a 
demagogue,  among  his  several  vain  and  blatant  am¬ 
bitions,  may  aspire  for  the  truly  highest  thing,  and 
Dr.  Wiley  has  aspired  for  membership  in  the  Academy. 
If  any  admirer  of  Dr.  Wiley  believes  that  he  is  wrong¬ 
fully  charged  with  scientific  inefficiency,  if  such  ad¬ 
mirer  feels  that  Dr.  Wiley’s  own  refusal  to  qualify  as 
an  expert  in  any  of  the  several  lines  of  food  and  drug 
investigation,  in  which  he  has  admitted  that  he  is  not 
an  expert,  does  not  stamp  him  as  technically  deficient, 
let  such  admirer  learn  why  Dr.  Wiley  has  not,  during 
the  past  years,  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
.American  Academy  of  Science.  The  idol  may  fall,  but 
the  fact  will  be  found. 
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Dr.  Wiley  is  a  professional  chemist;  he  has  pro¬ 
fessed  chemistry  with  a  zeal  that  has  linked  him  in  the 
public  mind  with  this  ^reat  line  of  research  so  in¬ 
dissolubly  that  doubtless  many  an  awe-stricken  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  considers  him  the  only  chemist  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Dr.  Wiley’s  picture,  posed  with  a  test  tube  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  laboratory  table,  jmoves  to  the  public  that 
he  is  a  chemist.  Men  are  what  their  contemporaries 
think  them,  and  Dr.  Wiley,  discarding  the  judgment  of 
the  academicians  and  their  like,  advertised  to  the  mul¬ 
titude.  He  demagogued  them  on  their  food ;  they 
heeded,  and  he  kept  it  up.  What  did  Dr.  Wiley  care 
that  his  statements  were  scientific  tommyrot  ?  The 
multitude  believed.  Here  was  a  new  kind  of  dema¬ 
gogue,  and  the  multitude,  unwilling  to  study,  unwilling 
to  investigate,  and  only  too  willing  to  be  thrilled,  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  great  “chemist.” 

Press  clippings  have  long  been  more  important  to 
Dr.  Wiley  than  pure  chemistry.  He  has  reveled  in 
press  notices  with  the  gloat  of  the  miser  over  his 
hoardings.  His  commercial  supporters,  securing  com¬ 
mercial  advertisement  through  pretentious  compliance 
with  his  views,  have  press-agented  until  the  clipping 
bureaus  flooded  Dr.  Wiley  with  the  encomiums  of  their 
tainted  praise.  Dr.  Wiley  is  an  advertising  chemist,  as 
truly  as  any  other  professional  man  ever  was  an  adver¬ 
tising  member  of  his  profession,  except  that  Dr.  Wiley 
has  had  advertising  that  was  free  to  him,  however 
much  it  cost  those  who  kept  the  press  agents.  Being 
advertised  is  a  disease  that  eats  at  the  vitals ;  it  ruins 
men  for  the  real  things :  it  gives  them  a  false  value ; 
it  falsifies  them.  Dr.  Wiley  has  gone  to  extremes 
which  even  his  judgment  should  have  rebelled  at,  yet 
which  he  gladly  undertook  for  the  clippings  which  he 
knew  would  follow.  Having  elected  to  be  the  chem¬ 
ical  demagogue  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wiley  has  never 
faltered  in  pressing  his  fallacies  upon  the  people. 

With  the  years  has  come  skill  in  publicity,  skill  of 
a  kind  which,  had  it  been  developed  by  Dr.  Wiley  in 
chemistry,  would  have  made  him  worthy  a  seat  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Science,  and  an  honor  to  his 
time.  Dr.  Wilev  can  play  upon  the  emotions  of  the 
American  people,  and  draw  tones  from  the  organ  of 
the  daily  press,  in  a  fashion  hitherto  unequaled.  No 
man  has  ever  before,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  skill  in 
using  the  press,  so  completely  organized  to  his  service 
the  ordinarily  free  newspapers  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Athenian  demagogue,  limited  to  the  powers  of 
his  own  voice  and  to  an  audience  within  reach  thereof, 
was  nothing ;  here  is  a  man  who  makes  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  his  willing  mouthpiece,  and  the  millions 
his  gaping  listeners. 

This  is  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  statement  that  the 
.■\merican  Food  Journ.'l  remains  convinced  that  Dr. 
Wiley  is  unfit  to  he  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
and  being  of  such  opinion,  views  with  disapprobation 
not  only  his  position  of  command  in  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau,  but  his  connection  therewith. 

The  mistake  in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  this  respect  is  cited,  in  that  two  years 
ago,  when  the  chief  chemist’s  manifest  unsuitability 
for  the  position  was  clearly  established,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain.  Drastic  action  at  that  time,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  justification,  would  have  prevented 
the  recent  developments  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  and  would  have  put  the  department  years  ahead 
in  efficient,  scientific  and  administrative  treatment  of 
the  business  under  the  food  and  drusT's  act.  not  to  speak 
of  elevating  the  morale  of  the  department.  .As  it  stands 


now.  Dr.  Wiley,  his  press  agent  prestige  i)ossibly 
stronger  than  ever,  poses  before  his  audience  as  the 
smug  faced  recipient  of  vindication,  ready  if  possible 
to  undermine  any  adversary  in  or  out  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  who  suggests  opposition,  and  under  any  view  the 
most  preposterous  combination  of  inefficiency  and  in¬ 
subordination  to  be  found  in  authority  among  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Wilson  may  regret  that  he  failed  to  act 
decisively  with  respect  to  Dr.  Wiley  when  the  facts 
justified,  if  they  did  not  in  fact  call  for  action.  As  it 
stands  now.  Dr.  Wiley  evades  eviction,  saved  by  a 
series  of  maneuvers  the  secret  of  which  he  did  not 
learn  by  the  study  of  chemistry.  This  journal  still 
believes  that  he  should  not  be  in  the  service  of  the 
United  .States  Government. 


WHY  NOT  HAVE  A  BALANCED  BOARD? 

As  a  general  proposition,  and  getting  away  from 
the  cpiestion  of  personality  and  personal  feeling,  it 
will  occur  to  the  average  citizen  who  observes  the 
operation  of  boards  or  committees  having  quasi¬ 
judicial  duties  to  perform,  that  the  presence  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  having  a  judicial  mind  or  attitude  is  a  good  thing 
from  all  standpoints.  In  examining  into  technical 
questions,  technicians  are  valuable,  but  when  deci¬ 
sions  having  a  far-reaching  effect  are  to  be  rendered, 
a  broad  judgment  is  good.  This  is  all  designed  to 
lead  up  to  the  subject  of  a  judicial  member  of  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  In  the  absence 
of  any  good  reason  for  his  withdrawal,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Solicitor  McCabe  from  the  board  was  not  a 
good  thing.  The  fact  that  Mr.  McCabe  is  a  lawyer 
does  not  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  is  not  absorbed  in  scientific  work 
of  a  technical  character  and  that  he  has  a  judicial 
mind.  It  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  replace 
him  permanently  with  a  chemist,  and  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  plan  of  Secretary  Wilson.  Dr.  Doo¬ 
little’s  appointment  is  understood  to  be  only  tem¬ 
porary  and  to  have  some  reference  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  proper  labeling  of  vinegars  which 
is  now  before  the  board.  When  his  duties  are  ended 
we  believe  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  will  place  on 
the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  a  man  whose 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  chemistry  and  chem¬ 
ical  investigations  is  secondary  to  his  ability  to  assist 
in  rendering  proper  and  wise  decisions  upon  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  may  require  the  judgment  of  the  board. 

To  ascertain  facts  is  one  function.  To  know  what 
to  do  with  those  facts  is  another  matter.  To  ascertain 
chemical  facts  is  the  distinctive  duty  of  the  chemist. 
To  apply  those  facts  to  a  situation  involving  legal 
questions  requires  judicial  capacity.  We  have  some¬ 
times  observed  how  the  chemist  frets  at  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  law’s  limitations  and  how  when  given 
legal  or  judicial  powers  he  frequently  makes  ludicrous 
if  not  serious  mistakes  due  to  his  own  enthusiasm 
or  prejudice  or  belief  in  what  ought  to  be  done  as 
against  what  is  possible  to  be  done  legally.  In  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  as  at  present 
organized  we  have  three  men  professing  only  chem¬ 
ical  knowledge.  They  are  required  not  only  to  make 
investigations  but  to  render  decisions  having  a  quasi¬ 
judicial  force  and  effect.  Would  it  not  be  wise  if, 
when  the  occasion  arose,  one  of  these  men  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  man  having  experience  in  food  law? 
.‘^uch  a  man  might  readily  be  found  in  one  of  our 
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niimerou.s  former  or  present  State  Food  Commission¬ 
ers,  preferably  one  who  has  been  in  office  longer  than 
five  years  and  who  has  made  a  record  for  successful 
but  not  necessarily  radical  work. 


WILL  JUDGE  SANFORD  BE  OVERRULED? 

The  lesson  of  the  $250,000  spent  by  the  Government 
in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  declare  coca-cola  an  in¬ 
jurious  drink  seems  to  have  been  lost  on  certain  food 
officials.  Mr.  R.  M.  Allen,  head  of  the  Food  Division 
of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is 
quoted  as  having  made  the  following  statement  in  a 
speech  before  the  Kentucky  State  Bottlers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Septemher  14. 

Nor  can  I  further  agree  with  Judge  Sanford,  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  caffein  is  added  to  the  coca-cola,  instead  of  being 
introduced  into  the  mixture  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cola. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  product  is  really  made  from  coca 
and  cola,  and  contains  the  cocain,  which  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
stituent  of  coca,  and  the  caffein,  a  necessary  constituent  of 
cola,  then  the  question  becomes  more  difficult  of  being 
reached  under  the  provisions  of  the  national  and  state  pure 
food  laws,  which  require  that  the  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredient  must  have  been  “added”  in  order  to  be  prohibited. 

The  “distinctive  name”  provision  contained  in  the  national 
foods  and  drugs  act  was  omitted  from  the  Kentucky  Act, 
and  our  State  law  would  not,  therefore,  be  subject  to  the 
limiting  construction  which  Judge  Sanford  holds  the  “dis¬ 
tinctive  name”  provision  to  have  put  upon  the  national  act. 
The  provisions  wdth  respect  to  “added”  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredients  arc  the  same,  however,  with  respect 
to  both  acts.  The  Kentucky  department  is  taking  this  class 
of  beverages  up  for  investigation,  wdth  a  view'  to  making 
well-defined  issues  of  questions  of  law'  and  fact  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  our  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  caffein  contained  in  the  coca-cola  and 
the  caffein  and  cocain  contained  in  several  of  the  imitations  of 
coca-cola,  are  substances  which  should  be  more  or  less  re¬ 
stricted  to  medicinal  uses.  Especially  is  such  restriction  de¬ 
sirable  with  respect  to  children.  It  is  true  that  coffee  and  tea 
contain  caffein  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  cola  plant,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  parents  generally  exercise  strict  regulation 
over  the  consumption  of  coffee  or  tea  by  their  children.  And, 
if  long  experience  has  taught  the  necessity  for  the  protection 
of  children  against  the  consumption  in  the  home  of  products 
containing  caffein,  it  logically  follows  that  a  similar  protection 
or  restriction  should  be  put  into  operation  with  respect  to 
the  products  containing  caffein,  which  are  sold  through  the 
soda  fountain  and  bottled  beverages. 

Very  bravely  said,  considering  that  the  snggestion 
that  cocain  is  a  necessary  part  of  coca  and  that  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  coca-cola,  is  untrue,  and  considering 
further  that  Mr.  Allen  is  a  lawyer  who  ought  to  know 
that  he  cannot  overrule  the  court. 


The  “authorities”  at  Washington  are  getting  busy 
on  the  work  of  overruling  Judge  Sanford,  as  the 
following  news  dispatch  from  Washington,  under  date 
of  October  30,  will  indicate  : 


“T  am  firmly  convinced,”  said  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
today,  “that  we  should  permit  the  sale  of  no  soft  drinks 
except  those  made  from  pure  fruit  extract,  sugar,  water 
(carbonated  or  plain),  and  spices.” 


Dr.  Wiley  said  that  as  soon  as  the  food  and  drug  in¬ 
spection  board  passed  on  “What  is  a  soft  drink?”  the  sale  of 
any  beverage_  deemed  harmful  will  be  prohibited.  He  added 
tiat  he  was  in  favor  of  stopping  the  sale  of  any  drink  not 
chemically  pure  and  free  of  all  artificial  flavoring. 


The  next  question  is,  if  prosecutions  are  made  0 
the  sale  of  soft  drinks  not  “chemically  pure  and  fre 
from  all  artificial  flavoring,”  will  Dr.  Wiley  o-q  o 
the  stand  to  offer  expert  testimonv  ’  ' 


“MADE  IN  GERMANY.” 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  anything  emanating  from 
Germany  as  being  complete  and  a  perfect  example  of 
its  kind.  Chemical  research  by  German  scientists  is 
usually  thorough.  The  German  artisan  has  unusual 
skill.  “Made  in  Germany”  stamps  anything  in  the 
American  mind  as  good.  So  it  is  small  wonder  that 
a  widely-heralded  “German”  pronunciamento  on  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  appealed  to  numerous  editors  as  con¬ 
vincing  and  straightway  found  wide  publication.  It 
happens  that  this  particular  German  product  was  fab¬ 
ricated  in  a  Washington  press  bureau.  The  facts  were 
given  some  weeks  earlier  by  Secretary  Wilson  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 
out  that  the  official  imperial  deputation  had  not  yet 
made  a  report,  but  that  a  couple  of  Berlin  doctors 
had  published  on  their  own  responsibility  a  statement 
that  benzoate  of  soda  was  a  bad  thing  in  foods,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  foods  as  might  form  the  diet  of  in¬ 
fants,  invalids  or  persons  of  weak  constitution.  This 
statement  had  no  official  force,  and  it  was  not  based 
on  observation  or  experiment  by  the  makers  of  the 
statement.  They  had  merely  read  the  literature  on 
the  subject  and  formed  their  conclusions  on  that.  The 
fact  that  this  unofficial  statement  had  been  made  was 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  wide  circulation  by  a  press 
bureau  of  the  statement  that  benzoate  of  soda  had 
been  officially  condemned  as  a  food  preservative  in 
Germany,  and  it  found  quite  wide  acceptance  as  a  fact. 

In  the  German  Reichstag  it  has  been  frequently 
charged  by  Socialist  and  Liberal  members  that  the 
German  regulations  against  American  packing  house 
products  are  not  based  on  sound  science  or  sound 
economics,  but  are  inspired  and  supported  by  the 
agrarians  for  purely  selfish  reasons.  So  that  however 
much  we  may  respect  the  Germans  for  their  thorough¬ 
ness  and  honesty,  any  pronunciamento  emanating  from 
German  sources  on  food  subjects  should  be  accepted 
with  a  grain  of  salt. 


Views  of  the  Press 


Meeting  the  Influence  of  Oleomargarine. 

The  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  butter  is  sure  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  it  is  considerable  of  a 
question  among  dealers  if  the  advance  is  warranted  by  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  or  whether  the  interests  which  profit  by  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  are  not  alone  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
vance. 

There  are  certain  things  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  case. 

One  dealer  asserted  last  week  that  Chicago  interests  and 
Chicago  capital  are  responsible  for  the  advances  in  the  New 
York  market  which  compelled  a  raise  in  all  the  other  mar¬ 
kets. 

These  interests  know  that  the  price  of  butter  is  just  about 
at  the  point  where  the  consumer  is  ready  to  turn  to  oleo¬ 
margarine.  A  very  little  raise  will  do  this,  and  they  have 
gone  to  the  New  York  market  to  force  this  raise. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  already  evident  that  they  are  accom¬ 
plishing  their  purpose  for  a  considerable  of  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  butter  is  noted  in  certain  quarters  that  are 
the  first  to  respond  to  high  prices. 

This  falling  off  is  not  from  the  householder  but  is  from 
a  class  who  use  oleomargarine  in  violation  of  the  state  law. 

The  first  who  turn  to  oleomargarine  are  the  lower  and 
medium-priced  restaurants,  and  occasionally  one  that  is  not 
so  medium  priced  either.  But  it  is  known  full  well  among 
dealers  that  certain  restaurants  that  were  good  customers  a 
month  ago  are  not  buying  any  butter  at  all  now. 

The  Illinois  state  law  says  that  hotels,  restaurants  or  pub- 
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lie  eating  places  using  oleomargarine  must  display  a  sign 
of  certain  size  with  certain  sized  letters  announcing  the  fact 
that  oleomargarine  is  used  ;  and,  while  thousands  of  pounds 
are  served  to  guests  daily  in  Chicago,  we  do  not  believe  one 
sign  announcing  the  fact  can  be  found  in  the  whole  city. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  the  dealers  in  the  city  who  know  of 
these  places  where  butter  was  once  served  to  guests,  and 
now  no  butter  is  purchased,  would  see  that  the  proprietors 
of  these  places  are  made  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  It  is  a  case  of  deceiving  the  public — a  thing  that 
has  characterized  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  from  its  intro¬ 
duction  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  people  who  are  running  these  public  eating  places 
don’t  dare  to  exhibit  signs  as  required  by  law.  They  know 
full  well  the  public  would  not  stand  for  it,  and  they  would 
soon  find  themselves  without  any  business. 

We  believe  with  the  recent  exodus  of  oleomargarine  moon¬ 
shiners  and  law  violators  to  national  penitentiaries  that  a 
word  to  these  violators  of  the  state  law  would  be  sufficient. 
The  only  way  these  people  can  serve  oleomargarine  to  their 
customers  is  not  to  let  them  know  it,  and  the  law  says  the 
customers  have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  eating. — 
Chicago  Dairy  Produce. 


An  English  View  of  Beer. 

Although  beer  does  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ent  material  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
healthy  individual  it  favors  the  assimilation  of  food  in  a 
manner  akin  to  such  condimental  substances  as  meat  extract, 
pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  mustard  and  so  forth.  Recent  in¬ 
vestigations  on  this  point  at  all  events  show  that  malt  ex¬ 
tractives  contained  in  beer  added  to  a  dietary  almost  devoid 
of  organic  condiments  increase  the  assimilation  of  non-ni- 
trogenous  foodstuffs,  particularly  fats.  In  addition  86  per 
cent  of  the  extractives  of  beer  themselves  are  assimilated 
and  yield  about  81  per  cent  of  their  thermal  energy  to  the 
system.  Beer  supplies,  however,  a  negligible  amount  of 
proteins,  but  the  stimulus  of  its  alcohol  increases  protein 
absorption  from  nitrogenous  foods. 

In  these  scientific  terms,  therefore,  the  practical  observa¬ 
tion  that  beer,  bread  and  cheese  make  an  appetizing  nutri¬ 
tious  whole  receives  definite  indorsement.  Physiologists  have 
put  forward  from  time  to  time  various  explanations  of  the 
fullness  and  plethora  which  often  succeeed  the  habitual  and 
excessive  drinking  of  beer — it  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
brewer’s  man — and  it  now  appears  that  this  effect  is  not  due 
to  the  nutritives  of  the  beer,  but  to  the  tonic  or  condimental 
action  of  the  malt  extractives,  which  increase  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  foodstuffs  partaken  with  it. — London  Lancet. 


Getting  the  Food  Law  Into  Disrepuate. 

Dispatches  announce  the  probable  retirement  of  Secretary 
James  Wilson  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
outcome  is  reported  to  be  due  to  the  upholding  of  the  posi- 
'tion  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  chemistry  bureau,  and  the 
endorsement  of  his  position  of  insubordination  to  his  su¬ 
perior  official.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  movement,  for  the 
friends  of  Wiley  have  instituted  an  attack  upon  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture  with  the  clear  intent  of  forcing  him  out 
of  the  cabinet.  This  attitude  is  in  line  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  food  hero  to  become  the  exclusive  arl)iter 
of  all  questions  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  is  calculated  to  rebuke  Secretary  Wilson,  with  other 
officials  who  have  sought  to  prevent  arbitrary  and,  in  many 
cases,  erratic  policies,  which  would  have  been  provocative  of 
serious  complications  and  losses,  without  resultant  benefits 
to  the  consumer.  Dr.  Wiley’s  course  is  the  one  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  the  pure  food  law  into  ultimate  disrepute, 
for  a  domination  that  seeks  to  control  the  business  of  the 
country  in  any  particular  line,  and  establish  conditions  which 
are  often  impracticable  and  intolerant,  is  very  certain  to 
arouse  an  opposition  which  will  finally  overthrow  all  re¬ 
straint  and  uproot  the  beneficent  work  which  has  already 
been  accomplished. — West  Coast  Trade  (Tacoma,  Wash.). 


A  Dissertation  on  “Fancy  Fresh”  Eggs. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  “fancy  fresh  eggs”  are  mentioned 
in  the  market  reports — and  as  being  on  the  market— an  ex¬ 
perience  embracing  sad  years  forces  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  in  which  “fancy”  finds  itself  connected  with  “fresh” 
is  in  its  meaning  of  “imaginary.” 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  “fancy  fresh  egg”  puts 
itself  forward  as  an  “ideal”  egg  or  as  an  egg  “adapted  to 
please  the  fancy.”  The  “fancy  fresh,”  we  are  certain,  are 
“imaginary  fresh.”  There  is  no  desire  to  open  up  the  egg 
question.  It  is  a  painful  one,  and  every  time  it  is  raised 


there  is  an  effort  made  to  prove  that  all  eggs  are  fresh  eggs; 
that  the  best  and  sweetest  eggs  are  several  years  old ;  that 
eggs  ripen  as  wine  and  are  the  better  for  their  years;  that 
the  farmers  are  to  l)lame  when  eggs  are  not  fresh ;  that  a 
good  storage  egg  is  better  llian  a  so-called  fresh  egg,  and 
that  the  modern  commercial  egg  is  the  only  kind  of  an  egg 
that  can  be  offered  the  residents  of  a  large  city,  at  least 
during  the  unproductive  periods  of  the  year. 

Every  time  these  arguments  and  others  are  piled  up  to 
make  a  convert,  a  “fancy  fresh  egg”  comes  along  and  upsets 
the  logic  and  the  convert. 

'riie  egg  has  too  much  fancy  and  the  consumer  not  enough. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Dr.  Wiley  on  Women,  Sugar  and  Soap. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  in  an  address  Ijefore  the  National 
.American  Woman  Suffrage  convention  made  this  statement: 
“If  a  country  treats  its  women  right  and  eats  more  sugar  per 
head  and  consumes  more  soap  per  head  than  anv  other  coun¬ 
try,  then  it  is  the  greatest  country.” 

If  we  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  Doctor’s  gallantry  this 
statement  would  remove  every  suspicion  from  our  mind.  The 
only  thing  that  surprises  us  is  that  despite  his  gallantry,  he 
did  not  have  something  to  say  about  adulterating  sweet  wom¬ 
anhood  with  masculine  attributes.  Maybe  he  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  that  idea  when  he  associated  sugar  and  soap  with 
women.  If  in  a  semi-masculine  relation  they  should  lose 
some  of  their  natural  sweetness,  sugar  would  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  while  soap  might  prove  efficient  in  removing  the 
effects  of  their  contact  with  the  contaminating  influences  they 
would  encounter  in  politics. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  only  an  accidental  statement 
plumped  out  to  cover  his  confusion  when  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  vivacious  bevy  of  Mrs.  Doctors  and  Miss 
Professors.  Whether  he  meant  to  conceal  or  express  his  real 
opinions  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  without  attempting  to 
express  our  views,  we  will  subscribe  to  this  sentiment,  the 
country  that  treats  its  women  best,  is  the  best  country  in 
which  to  live. — Tivin  City  Commercial  Bulletin. 


Even  the  Humble  Hobo  Is  Protected. 

Referring  to  the  order  of  Food  Commissioner  Barnard  of 
Indiana  that  free-lunch  counters  must  be  kept  covered  and 
the  forks  be  clean,  Mida’s  Criterion  says : 

“There  was  a  time  when,  impelled  by  hunger,  the  hobo 
marched  boldlv  up  to  the  lunch  counter  and  never  gave  heed 
to  the  fork,  whether  clean  or  not.  He  contented  himself  with 
the  thought  that  fingers  were  made  before  forks.  But  now 
he  sees  the  lunch  reverently  covered  with  a  gauze  veil;  he 
sees  the  form  immaculately  clean,  and  he  thinks  with  horror 
of  the  dark  days  of  old  when  he  appropriated  huge  handfuls 
of  lunch  with  unsterilized  fingers.  He  wonders  how  he  ever 
survived,  and  under  the  spell  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  de¬ 
mands  in  self-protection  an  individual  fork,  an  individual 
napkin  and  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health  that  the 
lunch,  and  even  the  counter  whereon  it  is  served,  has  been 
property  sterilized.” 


English  and  American  Ideas  of  Whisky. 

Cable  dispatches  recently  carried  to  this  country  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  whisky  has  been  made  out  of  bananas  by 
two  energetic  Frenchmen  in  Cochin  China.  We  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  statement,  worried  it,  made  all  possible  jokes 
about  it  and  then  threw  it  aside,  firm  in  the  belief  that  banana 
highballs  will  soon  be  familiar. 

In  London,  however,  the  news  of  banana  whisky  excited 
a  slightly  different  effect.  The  papers  received  it  coldly.  Mr. 
Algernon  E.  Aspinwall,  Secretary  of  the  West  India  Corn- 
mittee,  at  qyice  was  interviewed  on  the  subject,  and  said 
sternly :  “I  think  the  sunoosed  whisky  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  spirit.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  tried  it,  and  he  says 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ferment,  turns  very  acid  and  becomes 
objectionable.” 

Thus  is  there  illustrated  the  difference  in  our  national  tem¬ 
peraments.  England  wants  only  to  know  the  facts  in  the 
case.  We  don’t  care  a  bit  about  them.  And  think  how  much 
more  fun  we  have. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Dr.  Wiley  Going  Out  of  His  Sphere. 

The  services  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  promoting  pure  foods 
have  been  of  great  valtie  to  the  country,  but  he  is  going  some¬ 
what  out  of  his  sphere  of  action  when  he  advocates  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  jobber  and  retailer.  According  to  his  latest 
utterances  he  would  have  public  stores,  at  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  civil  employes  could  purchase  household  supplies  as  is 
done  by  the  Arrny  and  Navy. — Seattle  Trade  Register. 
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Educational  Value  of  the  Brewers’  Exposition 


Henry  E.  O.  Heinemann,  in  “American  Brewers’  Review.” 


Let  me  see  if  1  can  briefly  summarize  the  most  important 
effects  that  have  been  realized  from  the  universal  gathering  of 
the  brewing  trade  and  its  allies  in  Chicago  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brewers’  Congress  and  the  Brewers’  Exposition. 

Within  the  trade  there  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
comprehensive  gathering  of  all  the  branches  of  brewing,  malt¬ 
ing,  machinery  and  materials  manufacturing,  science,  agri¬ 
culture,  literature  from  the  United  States  and  abroad  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  world.  The  trade  has  been  getting  closer  to¬ 
gether  than  ever  before.  Speaking  only  for  the  United  States, 
there  has  lieen  one  grand  joint  meeting  instead  of  two  or 
three  scattered  over  different  points  and  seasons.  There 
has  come  a  better  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  both  in  the  economic  sense  and  the  scientific.  With.it 
has  come  greater  confidence.  There  is  a  inore  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  grandeur  as  well  as  refinement  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  technical  development  of  the  industry. 

The  presence  of  distinguished  scientific  men  and  the  active 
participation  of  others  who  could  not  lie  jiresent,  by  sending 
papers  for  the  International  Brewers’  Congress,  has  made  us 
feel  the  dignity  of  our  industry  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
aids  to  science  and  thereby  to  human  progress  and  happiness. 
The  display  of  marvelous  machinery  and  ingenious  devices  in 
an  artistic  setting  has  added  to  our  pride  in  an  ancient  and 
honorable  calling,  which  has  ever  been  a  patron  of  art  as  well 
as  of  invention.  The  presence  in  our  midst  of  a  member  of 
tbe  cabinet  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  L  nited  States,  his  ^acting 
as  the  honorary  president  of  the  International  Brewers’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  fact  that  he  sent  his  plant  physiologists,  chemists 
and  agriculturists,  that  he  stood  calm  in  the  fierce  and  vulgar 
•attack  of  fanatics  who  foamed  at  the  mouth  in  theii  impo¬ 
tence  to  shake  the  determination  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft— it  may  now  be  stated  that  the  President  stood  be¬ 
hind  Secretar}’  Wilson  all  through — the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  took  a  prominent  share  in 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  exposition,  that  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  took  pride  in  preparing  a  marvelously  instructive 
exhibit — these  things  among  others  made  us  feel  that  we  are 
recognized  by  the  government  as  a  great  and  progressive  in¬ 
dustry  should  be. 

The  powerful  effect  of  these  and  similar  circumstances  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  demonstration  within  the  indus- 
trv  has  been  primarily  a  strengtbening — may  I  not  say  the 
awakening — of  the  sense  of  solidarity.  It  has  had^  some  effect 
in  the  direction  of  softening,  if  not  at  once  wiping  out.  the 
harsh  feeling  that  still  exists  within  the  trade  as  between  sec¬ 
tions  of  trade  and  country.  Properly  nursed,  this  effect  can 
be  made  to  yield  grand  results  of  a  permanent  nature,  by 
uniting  the  trade  in  its  continual  fight  for  recognition  and 
legitimate  treatment. 

Another  effect,  to  which  the  participation  of  foreign  scien¬ 
tists  of  note  and  representatives  of  foreign  government  insti¬ 
tutions  contributed  not  a  little,  is  the  stimulation— or  may  I 
say  again  the  awakening — of  a  proper  pride  in  our  calling  as 
being  of  the  aristocracy  of  trades,  the  consciousness  of  the 
inherent,  fundamental  rightness  of  the  brewing  business  as 
against  the  charges,  incessantly  made  by  our  enemies  and  un¬ 
fortunately  accepted  in  part  by  brewers,  that  to  brew  and  sell 
beer  is  of  itself  wrong  and  that  the  trade  is  the  necessary 
cause  of  much  evil  in  society. 

The  above  considerations  also  contain  some  of  what  I  re¬ 
gard  as  the  most  important  effects  of  the  International  Brew¬ 
ers’  Congress  and  the  Exposition  upon  the  general  public. 

Talking  in  a  little  group  after  the  Congress  banquet,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Faust  said  :  “The  most  astoni.shing  thing  to  me  is 
that  there  are  nn’iiy  tlionsands  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
pay  fifty  cents  to  see  a  brewers’  show."  Of  course,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  exposition  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity, 
more,  in  fact,  than  any  other  industrial  show  ever  given  in 
Chicago.  The  result  was  a  feeling  of  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  because  everything  was  so  different  from  what 
people  expected  in  a  beer  show.  Everything  was  on  the  high¬ 
est  possible  plane,  the  exposition  as  such  was  pronounced  by 
experienced  showmen  the  biggest,  most  complete,  most  artis¬ 
tic,  best  managed,  most  refined  and  the  cleanest  show  that 
ever  came  into  the  Coliseum.  Where  thoughtle^^s  people  had 


expected  sloppiness  and  primitiveness,  there  was  neatness  and 
perfection  of  technical  equipment.  The  decorative  scheme 
was  novel,  unique,  refined.  The  music  was  inspiring.  Nowhere 
was  there  the  least  touch  of  the  common.  It  was  strictly  an 
exposition.  There  was  a  welcome  lack  of  catchpenny  devices 
foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  exposition.  Everywhere  was 
dignity  and  beauty,  everywhere  the  high  character  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  aristocratic  callings  was  fully  maintained. 
No  Ijrewer  could  enter  but  would  feel  proud  at  being  part  of 
such  an  industry. 

Nevertheless,  the  observation  that  it  was  remarkable  that 
people  w'ould  take  so  much  interest  was  justified.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  lessons  of  the  whole  enterprise.  It  bore 
out  fully  what  I  have  claimed  all  along,  viz.,  that  the  people 
are  our  friends  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  them 
w’ith  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  them,  with  courage  and 
consciousness  of  right,  invite  them  to  study  our  business  and 
its  relations  to  society,  frankly  and  unreservedly,  tell  them 
the  truth  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  false  teaching 
of  which  the  public  has  been  made  the  victim  by  the  enemies 
of  the  brewer  for  over  half  a  century.  Tell  the  truth  and  get 
to  the  people  ! 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Chicago  demonstration 
was  the  first  decidedly  aggressive  movement  on  behalf  of 
the  brewers  in  this  country.  There  may  have  been  political 
campaigns  in  which  aggressive  methods  were  pursued.  But 
whatever  the  methods,  the  arguments  and  facts  presented 
were  almost  unexceptionally  defensive  and  often  apologetic. 

Now,  the  only  really  effective  way  to  win  a  fight  is  to 
pitcli  in  and  lick  the  other  fellow.  Aggressiveness  and  courage 
always  win  friends.  Throughout  the  newspaper  campaign  in 
connection  with  the  Brewers’  Congress  and  Exposition  the 
anti-drink  fans  were  on  the  defensive,  and  the  result  was  a 
large  measure  of  popular  sympathy  with  the  enterprise.  Also 
a  large  measure  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers. 
If  a  dairy  show',  following  shortly  after  the  “beer  show”  in 
Chicago,  thought  it  attractive  to  advertise  a  “Milkstube,’’ 
that  fact  alone  speaks  volumes.  And  a  Chicago  newspaper 
published  an  illustration  of  this  “milkstube,”  comparing  it 
w'itb  “another  well-known  stube.”  This  is  one  of  the  straws 
that  show'  which  way  the  w'ind  blow's. 

But  w'hile  the  Bierstube  itself  was  transient,  its  lesson  will 
or  ought  to  be  permanent  and  impressive.  Here  was  a  big 
place,  serving  no  other  alcoholic  drink  than  beer,  conducted 
on  the  strictest  principles  of  order  and  propriety,  where 
women  and  children  w'ent  w'ith  perfect  freedom  and  security, 
w'here  there  w'as  no  drinking  bar,  no  opportunity  for  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  yet  more  money  was  taken  in  than  at  any  other 
show  at  the  Coliseum,  although  at  all  other  shows  expensive 
w'ines  and  spirits  were  served  to  people  to  whom  money  was 
no  object.  Truly,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  profit  on  a  well- 
conducted  beer  place. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW. 

The  forthcoming  International  Live  Stock  Show,  which  opens 
in  the  International  Amphitheater.  Chicago,  will  attract  wide 
attention  from  dairymen  and  breeders  of  beef  cattle,  as  well 
as  raisers  of  horses,  sheep  and  hogs.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  International  is  the  last  show  of  the  season, 
that  it  is  the  supreme  court  to  which  are  appealed  all  the 
other  judgments  of  the  year,  and  that  only  the  choicest  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  demonstrated  at  other  shows  their  ability  to 
compete  for  the  highest  honors  are  sent  to  the  International, 
the  intense  interest  shown  by  exhibitors  and  visitors  alike 
in  the  Chicago  show  is  fully  explained. 

It  having  been  demonstrated  at  the  last  show  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  mammoth  size  of  the  ampitheater  built 
in  1905,  it  was  still  inadequate  to  the  surprising  demands 
made  upon  it  by  increased  attendance,  the  Union  Stock  Yard 
and  Transit  Company,  in  1906,  enlarged  the  audience  capacity 
and  the  size  of  its  arena  and  provided  further  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  heavy  expense,  also  built  an  entire  line  of  new  ex¬ 
press  chutes  and  additional  railroad  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  exhibition  stock  and  for  the  use  of  the 
horse  market. 
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Government  Loses  Candy  Glazing  Case 


Tlie  first  real  tight  between  the  Government  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Confectioners’  Association  took  place  in  Baltimore 
last  week  and  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  candy  men  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Government.  The  case  was  one  brought  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricnltnre  against  James 
E.  Schaeffer,  a  confectioner  of  Baltimore,  for  shipping  candy 
to  Reymer  Bros,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  candy  was  glazed 
with  a  substance  known  as  “lac,"  the  presence  of  which  was 
not  stated  on  the  label.  The  kind  of  catidy  involved 
was  fudge.  Ihe  candy  was  labeled  “Schaeffer’s  As¬ 
sorted  Pecan  Creams"  on  one  kind  and  another  kind  was 
labeled  “Chocolate  Cherry  Fudge.”  d  he  charge  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  that  the  candy  was  coated  wdth  a  resinous  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  nature  of  shellac  which  was  not  a  normal  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  candy  and  that  therefore  the  candy  was 
misbranded  because  it  was  not  pecan  creams  and  chocolate 
cherry  fudge,  but  was  pecan  creams  and  chocolate  cherry- 
fudge  plus  the  glazing.  The  case  \vas  tried  before  a  jury  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Baltimore,  Judge  Rose 
presiding. 

Dr.  Wiley%  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  was  one 
of  the  principal  expert  witnesses  for  the  Government.  Mr. 
Schaeffer  was  assisted  in  the  defense  of  the  case  by  the 
National  Confectioners’  Association,  many  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  using  the  same  kind  of  glaze  as  Mr.  Schaef¬ 
fer  used  for  a  period  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  many  of 
the  members  of  the  association  have  cases  pending  against 
them  in  various  cities  on  the  same  charges  as  were  brought 
against  ]\lr.  Schaeffer.  For  that  reason  the  association  took 
an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  case  against  Mr.  Schaeffer 
and  the  case  really  was  a  test  case  to  decide  the  principle 
involved  rather  than  to  decide  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr. 
Schaeffer.  The  judge  who  presided  regarded  the  case  more 
or  less  in  the  light  of  a  test  case,  and  for  that  reason  per¬ 
mitted  the  evidence  on  both  sides  to  take  a  very  wide  range 
and  the  question  not  only  of  misbranding  but  also  of  adulter¬ 
ation,  the  nature  of  the  glaze,  the  way  it  was  used,  not 
only  on  Mr.  Schaeffer’s  candy  but  on  other  candies,  and  the 
history  of  the  controversy  betw-een  the  confectioners  and 
Dr.  Wiley’s  bureau  relative  to  the  subject  were  gone  into 
at  great  length.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  glaze 
w-as  injurious  to  health  was  also  gone  into  on  both  sides. 

The  Government  attempted  to  show,  and  stated  that  it 
would  show,  that  the  product  used  by  the  confectioners  was 
shellac,  or  something  like  ordinary  furniture  varnish,  but 
in  this  the  Government  failed.  The  confectioners  showed 
that  they  do  not  use  shellac ;  that  the  product  they 
use  is  a  product  know'u  as  “lac,”  which  is  produced 
by  insects  which  feed  on  the  sap  of  certain  trees 
in  India  and  produce  lac  the  same  way  as  the  bees 
of  this  country  produce  honey  and  beeswax.  Some 
of  the  confectioners  have  been  using  words  to  show  that 
the  candy  is  glazed,  but  the  Government  officials  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  them  using  the  words  “Glazed  with  Shellac.”  The 
confectioners  refuse  to  use  these  words  for  the  reason  that 
their  candies  are  not  glazed  with  shellac.  Dr.  Wiley  had 
also  taken  the  position  that  the  confectioners  could  not  use 
this  glaze  no  matter  how  they  labeled  the  candy,  because 
he  said  it  was  deleterious  to  health  and  he  would  not  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  used  at  all.  On  account  of  this  arbitrary  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  Dr.  Wiley  it  became  necessary  to  fight  out  the 
issue  in  court. 

I'he  defense  showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  glaze  used 
is  absolutely  harmless,  and  that  instead  of  being  an  inert 
substance,  as  claimed  by  the  Government,  that  it  has  some 
food  value  and  perhaps  a  considerable  amonnt  of  food  value. 
The  defense  showed  that  it  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of 
a  substance  similar  to  gluten  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
fatty  acids  similar  to  tbe  fatty  acids  of  butter  and  other  food 
products ;  also  that  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
vegetable  wax,  and  that  the  resinous  part  of  the  product  is 
very  similar  to  the  resins  contained  in  vanilla  extract,  gin¬ 
ger  root,  and  other  well-known  ingredients  of  foods.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  amount  used  on  candy  is  only  about 
.06  of  1  per  cent  of  the  candy  ai:d  is  fifty  times  less  than  the 
amount  of  inert  material  contained  in  pure  chocolate,  and  is 
an  amount  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

riie  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  defendant  was  only 
charged  with  misbranding  and  that  the  question  of  adultera¬ 


tion  was  not  involved  in  the  case  only  in  so  far  as  the  ciucs- 
tion  of  adulteration  had  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  mis¬ 
branding,  and  that  for  that  pur])ose  the  court  permitted  the 
jury  to  consider  the  evidence  which  had  been  introduced  rela¬ 
tive  to  adulteration. 

The  evidence  showed  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Schaeffer  used  the  glaze  on  the  candy  in  question  was  to 
make  it  appear  more  plbasing  to  the  cn-e,  although  on  other 
candies  its  use  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  tbe  candies 
from  deterioration.  On  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
defendant  to  make  his  candy  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the 
court  gave  the  jury  the  following  instruction; 

'fhe  court  instructs  the  jury  that  the  defendant 
Schaeffer  was  entitled  to  make  the  candy  manufac¬ 
tured  by  him  appetizing  in  appearance  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  provided  in  so  doing  he  did  not  use  any 
substance  poisonous  or  deleterious  to  health,  and  pro¬ 
vided  further  that  in  so  doing  he  did  not  conceal  or 
intend  to  conceal  damage  or  inferiority  in  the  candy, 
and  provided  also  that  he  did  not  use  a  label  on  the 
candy  which  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  said  candy  would  deceive  or  mislead 
the  purchaser. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  candy  would  de¬ 
ceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  the  court  instructed  the  jury 
that  the  deception  meant  by  the  law  is  some  substantial  de¬ 
ception  ;  in  other  words,  something  more  than  a  mere  theory. 
The  language  of  the  court  on  that  branch  of  the  case  is  as 
follows : 

The  court  instructs  the  jury  that  the  law  provides 
that,  among  other  things,  an  article  of  food  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded  if  it  be  labeled  or  branded 
so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser.  And  the 
court  instructs  you  that  the  words  “deceive  or  mis¬ 
lead”  as  used  in  the  law  mean  actual  deception,  which 
results  either  from  a  statement  on  the  label  placed 
there  by  someone  for  the  purpose  of  such  deception, 
or  from  a  label  so  substantially  incorrect  as  to  be 
reasonably  calculated  to  cause  such  deception.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  label  used  in  good  faitb  may  possi¬ 
bly  result  in  deceiving  someone,  but  it  must  appear 
that  such  label  is  reasonably  calculated  to  substan¬ 
tially  deceive  or  mislead  persons  of  ordinary  expei'i- 
ence  or  intelligence. 

After  listening  to  the  instructions  of  the  court  and  the 
arguments  of  the  attorneys  on  both  sides,  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  after  very  brief  consideration. 

On  the  question  of  how  far  a  manufacturer  is  compelled 
by  law  to  disclose  the  ingredients  of  his  product,  the  court 
gave  the  jury  the  following  instruction; 

d'he  court  instructs  the  jury  that  the  law  does  not 
require  the  manufacturer  of  candy  such  as  the  candy 
in  question  to  place  a  label  thereon  stating  each  and 
all  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  such  candy.  All 
that  any  law  requires  is  that  the  label  shall  not  con¬ 
tain  any  statement,  design  or  device  which  is  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular,  and  that  such  label 
shall  not  deceive  or  luislead  the  purchaser. 

The  judge  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  on  the 
simple  proposition  of  whether  or  not  a  reasonable  number 
of  people  would  refuse  to  buy  the  candy  if  it  had  been  labeled 
to  show  that  it  was  glazed  with  the  lac,  and  told  the  jury 

in  effect  that  if  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  reasonable 

number  of  people  would  refuse  to  buy  the  candy  if  it  was 
labeled  then  they  should  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  mis¬ 
branding.  On  this  issue  the  jury,  as  above  stated,  after  hav¬ 
ing  heard  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  glaze,  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  d  he  Govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  show  that  the  glaze  is  used  only  on  cheap 
candies,  but  the  confectioners  showed  that  it  is  used  on  very 
expensive  candies,  that  it  is  used  on  candies  costing  as  much 
as  a  dollar  a  pound  to  the  con.sumer,  that  it  is  used  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  and  that  it  is  also  used  on 
candy  exported  from  this  country  to  foreign  countries. 

The  theory  on  which  Dr.  Wiley  claimed  the  glaze  to  be 
injurious  to  health  was  that  it  was  an  inert  substance,  or  at 
least,  largely  inert,  and  for  that  reason  it  overburdened  the 
system.  But  the  defense  showed  that  if  a  human  being  was 

compelled  to  live  on  food  that  would  be  entirely  assimilated 
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by  the  body,  the  system  would  soon  become  deranged,  and 
that  most  food  products  contain  naturally  very  high  percent¬ 
ages  of  inert  materials,  such  as  the  fibre  of  vegetables,  which 
are  indigestible,  and  yet  serve  useful  purposes  as  foods;  also 
that  the  very  reason  why  people  eat  such  foods  as  whole 
wheat  bread  is  because  of  the  fact  that  they  contain  large 
amounts  of  indigestible  matter  which  are  inert  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  was  claimed  that  the  glaze  on  the  confectionery 
is  inert,  although  the  defense  showed  that  instead  of  the 
glaze  being  inert  in  that  sense,  it  has  a  food  value  and  in  all 
probability  has  more  food  value  than  science  has  }et  been  able 
to  determine. 

d'he  confectioners  were  represented  by  Attorney  W.  L. 
Marbury  of  Baltimore  and  'I'homas  E.  Lannen  of  Lannen  & 
Hickey,  Chicago,  attorney  for  the  'National  Confectioners’ 
Association. 

GLAZED  CONFECTIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(From  a  Staff  Correspondent.) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  November  2,  1911. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  issued  the  following 
statement  relative  to  the  matter  of  resinous  glazes  upon  can¬ 
dies — a  matter  that  has  lieen  the  suliject  of  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  trade. 

Some  months  ago  Commissioner  Foust  issued  a  ruling  which 
declared  that  the  use  of  resinous  glazes  upon  confectionery 
and  chocolate  is  deemed  to  be  in  violation  of  the  general 
Food  Act  of  May  13,  1909. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  National  Jobbing  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Association,  on  behalf  of  certain  Pennsylvania 
manufacturing  confectioners,  represented  that  this  ruling  of 
the  Commissioner  very  seriously  affected  the  Pennsylvania 
trade,  since  these  glazes  are  used  especially  on  Easter  goods, 
of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Pennsylvania  manufac¬ 
tures  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Morgan  contended  especially  that  Pennsylvania’s  Rule  14  is 
far  more  drastic  than  Federal  Decision  No.  119  on  the  same 
subject,  in  that  under  the  Federal  regulations  glazes  are  per¬ 
mitted  provided  the  same  are  declared  upon  the  label  of  the 
package  or  container,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  more 
rigid  Pennsylvania  rule,  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  are 
placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competing  with  manufac¬ 
turers  of  other  states.  Mr.  Morgan  urged  that  the  trade  be 
promptly  informed  whether  Pennsylvania  means  to  enforce 
its  rule  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Federal  decisions. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Washington  between  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  comprising  a  majority  of 
the  Federal  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Foust,  Chief  Counsel  A.  H.  Woodward  and  Chief 
Chemist  Dr.  William  Frear  of  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Bu¬ 
reau,  at  which  were  considered  the  differences,  if  any,  be¬ 
tween  the  PAderal  and  state  regulation  upon  this  subject  with 
a  view  to  securing  harmony  of  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Pennsylvania  rule  upon  the  subject  is  not  more  drastic  than 
the  Federal  regulation.  There  is  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  as  to  the  effect  of  that  part  of  the  Federal 
decision  which  permits  the  sale  of  confectionery  coated  with 
a  glaze  provided  that  the  presence  of  the  glaze  be  declared 
upon  the  label.  It  is  held  by  the  Federal  board  that  such  la¬ 
beling  relieves  the  manufacturer  from  the  charge  of  mis¬ 
branding  only,  !)ut  not  from  a  charge  of  adulteration  in  case 
the  glaze  employed  constitutes  in  any  respect  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  sections  of  the  national  act  relating  to  adultera¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  if  the  glaze  constitute  an  adulteration 
in  any  respect,  the  mere  declaring  of  the  glaze  upon  the  label 
will  not  relieve  from  prosecution  under  the  clauses  of  the 
national  act  relating  to  adulterations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  at  the  request  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Foust,  Dr.  Wiley  expressed  in  writing  his  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  the  use  of  resinous  glazes,  as  follows: 

“In  my  opinion  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  119  is  in 
exact  harmony  with  the  Federal  law.  The  Federal  law  could 
not  prohiliit  the  use  of  a  glaze  to  which  no  injurious  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  added  and  which  in  itself  is  not  injurious, 
which  does  not  conceal  inferiority,  and  which  does  not  in¬ 
juriously  affect  the  quality  or  purity  of  the  product.  As  the 
addition  of  a  glaze  to  a  confection  makes  a  compounded 
article,  it  is  illegal  to  use  any  kind  of  a  glaze  without  a  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect.  This  statement  does  not,  however,  justify 
in  any  way  any  adulteration  that  may  take  place,  but  simply 
cures  the  offense  of  misbranding.  In  so  far  as  the  cases  have 
been  put  up  to  me,  I  have  never  yet  had  presented  to  me  a 
glazed  sample  of  confectionery  which  in  my  opinion  did  not 
in  some  manner  come  within  the  scope  of  inhibition  of  the 


law.  Either  the  glaze  itself  contained  some  added  injurious 
substance  or  it  was  an  indigestible  material  which  must  of 
necessity  work  injury,  especially  in  the  child’s  stomach,  or  it 
concealed  some  kind  of  inferiority,  or  it  injuriously  affected 
the  quality  and  strength  of  the  material,  or  it  permitted  in¬ 
sanitary  handling  without  leaving  marks  by  which  it  could 
be  discovered,  or  permitted  the  goods  to  be  kept  for  a  long 
while  and  sold  with  the  appearance  of  freshness,  or  in  some 
other  way  offended  the  law. 

“In  my  opinion  the  safe  way  for  the  manufacturers  would 
be  to  produce  wholesome,  pure  and  attractive  articles  of 
confectionerv  which  do  not  need  the  services  of  a  glaze. 

“H.  W.  Wiley.” 

Commissioner  Foust  has  given  the  confectionery  trade 
plainly  to  understand  that  revised  Rule  14  would  be  strictly 
followed  in  enforcing  the  food  law  and  that  he  would  take 
pains  to  serve  notice  upon  each  retail  dealer  that  the  sale  of 
chocolate  and  confectionery,  including,  of  course,  Easter 
goods,  coated  with  resinous  glazes,  would  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  prosecution,  and  that  if  the  retailer,  after  such  no¬ 
tice,  was  guilty  of  continuing  to  sell  such  goods,  he  would 
not  be  protected  by  any  guaranty,  and  would  be  proceeded 
against  personally.  The  Commissioner  further  stated  that 
he  desired  that  the  retailer  should  protect  himself  in  his  buy¬ 
ing  and  not  be  caught  with  a  large  quantity  of  goods  of  the 
character  indicated,  as  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  it. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  Revised  Rule  14,  as  issued  Mav  5, 
1911  : 

RULE  NO.  14,  REVISED,  CONFECTIONERY  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

Mineral  substances  of  all  kinds,  whether  poisonous  or  not, 
are  forbidden  in  confectionery.  The  addition  of  any  alco¬ 
holic  liquor  to  confectionery  is  prohibited,  and  no  alcohol 
may  be  added  to  it  except  as  the  alcohol  occurs  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  alcoholic  tinctures  or  extracts  used  for  flavoring  pur¬ 
poses,  or  as  a  solvent  for  glazes. 

The  use  of  resinous  glazes  on  chocolate  and  confection¬ 
ery  is  not  permitted  for  the  reason  that  resins  have  no  nu¬ 
tritive  or  dietetic  value,  but  are  known  as  the  characteristic 
solid  ingredients  of  varnishes,  and  that  their  introduction 
into  foods  would  be  repugnant  to  and  not  tolerated  by  the 
consumer  if  he  were  aware  of  the  fact — so  that  their  use 
in  food  would  violate  Clause  1,  Section  3,  act  of  May  13, 
1909,  in  that  it  would  injuriously  affect  the  quality  and  purity 
of  the  product  concerned ;  also  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  resins,  not  being  primarily  intended  for  use  in  foods,  are 
not  gathered  and  handled  in  such  manner  as  to  fit  them  san¬ 
itarily  for  such  use,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  shellac  particu¬ 
larly,  are  frequently  admixed  with  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substances,  such  as  sulphid  of  arsenic  and  litharge,  so  that 
their  use  would  violate  the  spirit  of  Clause  6,  and  often 
of  Clause  5,  Section  3,  of  the  act  above  mentioned.  This 
regulation,  in  its  effect,  is  in  harmony  with  Food  Inspection 
Decision  No.  119,  under  the  national  food  and  drug  act,  June 
30th,  1906. 


A  WESTERN  OPINION  OF  DR.  WILEY. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  is  accepting  seriously  the  position  that  has 
been  assigned  to  him  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  as  “the  guar¬ 
dian  of  90,000,000  American  stomachs.”  He  is  out  with  an 
official  proclamation  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  in  which 
he  fixes  upon  a  menu  card  that  eliminates  all  the  “fixings” 
that  go  with  the  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce.  He  advises 
against  all  spiced  foods,  and  gives  a  general  lecture  on  over¬ 
eating.  Probably  the  talkative  Wiley  has  never  given  suf¬ 
ficient  consideration  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  what 
a  man  takes  into  his  mouth  as  what  he  emanates  therefrom 
that  counts  in  the  long  run.  The  person  who  eats  too  much 
and  talks  too  little  may  have  cause  for  personal  discomfort 
and  regret,  but  the  official  who  is  so  particular  to  conserve  his 
appetite,  while  placing  no  guardianship  over  his  tongue,  tends 
to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  public,  if  the  condition  becomes 
aggravated,  as  is  apparently  the  case  with  the  dietetic  official 
who  presides  over  his  chief  in  the  agricultural  department. — 
(Vest  Coast  Trade  (Tacoma,  Wash.). 


THE  CHEMISTS’  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  25th,  there  will  be  unveiled 
at  the  Chemists’  Club,  New  York,  a  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Wol¬ 
cott  Gibbs,  the  gift  of  members  of  his  family.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  will  take  place  in  Ramford  hall  at  8  :30  o’clock  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  appropriate  addresses,  a  fine  musical  program  will 
be  provided.  Afterwards  there  will  be  a  conversazione  in  the 
social  room. 
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c/  Wafer 
Sliced  Dried  Beef 


is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Ji  Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  fishing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Jlsk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


ready- SPREAD 


(confection  0UTTER) 

Maple  flavor 

MAPLE 


TOWLE’S  LOG  CABIN 

READY-SPREAD 

The  utmost  in  Sweets — a  pre¬ 
pared  confection  for  icing  and 
filling  cakes,  a  spread  for  bread 
for  the  children,  and  wherever 
a  maple  frosting  is  desired. 

Buy  it  from  your  dealer  and  en¬ 
joy  the  best  of  complete  sweets. 

The  Towle  Maple  Products  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


You  must  use  Kingsford’s  for  fine 
cake  making.  Ordinary  corn  starch 
will  not  do.  A  slight  mixture  of 
Kingsford’s  with  the  flour  insures  a 
light  cake,  smooth  in  texture  and  never 
“sad.” 

Kingsford’s  is  a  delicate  refined 
cornstarch.  You  order  Kingsford’s 
but  are  you  sure  that  you  get  it? 
Why  accept  inferior  substitutes? 

You  pay  the  same  price  —  you 
should  insist  on  the  quality. 

Chocolate  Layer  Cake.  —  Cream  together  one 
cup  butter  and  two  cups  sugar.  Beat  four  eggs 
well,  and  stir  in.  Add  two  and 
one=half  cups  flour  and  one= 
half  cup  Kingsford’s  Corn 
Starch  sifted  together.  When 
well  beaten,  bake  in  jelly  tins, 
in  moderate  oven. 

For  filling,  use  one=half  cake  choco= 
late  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  boil, 
stirring  constantly.  When  cold  add  yolk 
of  two  eggs  and  one=half  cup  rich  milk 
in  which  two  teaspoons  Kingsford’s  Corn 
Starch  have  been  dissolved.  Sweeten  to 
taste  and  boil  till  quite  thick.  Spread 
between  layers  and  on  top  of  cake. 

Send  fori  Cook  Book  00 — 168  of  the 
best  recipes  you  ever  tried.  It’s  free — 
just  send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Suc’rs. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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ALABAMA. 

MONTGOMERY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 
Reuben  P.  Kolb,  Commissioner,  Montgomery. 

C.  H.  Billingsley,  F.  D.  and  F.  Clerk,  Pure  Food  Bureau, 
Montgomery. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist,  Auburn. 

ARKAMSAS. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Clay  Sloan,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hoffman,  Department  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

BERKELEY. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Martin  Regensburger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

W.  Le  Moyne  Wilk,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Los  Angeles. 
William  F.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU.  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

George  T.  Bradley,  Food  Commissioner. 

Prof.  John  B.  Eckley,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

W.  W.  Yard,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hon.  Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  M.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

J.  W.  DeWitt,  M.  D.,  President,  St.  Georges. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R.  L.  Lynch,  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLln,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  D.  Springer,  Secretary.  Boise. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy.  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Boise. 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

John  B.  Newman,  Assit.  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan.  State  Analyst. 

Charles  F.  McKinley,  Attorney. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH.. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  in  Charge. 

H.  E.  Bishop.  B.  S.,  Food  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B.  C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Crief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

F.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 
Julius  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health,  Man* 
batten. 

C.  A.  A.  Utt,  Assistant  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health,  Man¬ 
hattan. 

H.  Louis  Jackson,  State  Food  Analyst,  Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

M.  .A.  Sccvell,  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chief  Chemist,  Food  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  and  Food  Commissioner,  Caddo. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary.  New  Orleans, 

George  B.  Taylor,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Analyst,  New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ORONO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett.  (Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  AV.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harwood.  General  Agent. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

Gilman  M.  Dame,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Fern  L.  Shannon,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Joel  G.  Winkjer,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe.  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Fred  W.  McIntosh,  Secretary. 

Julius  Hortvet.  Chemist. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  (jommissioner  and 
Analyst. 

F.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Tuttle,  Pood  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  M.  Cobleigh,  State  Chemist,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

W.  R.  Jackson,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEVADA. 

RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsrnore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control. 
M.  Bryce  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  In 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

Raymond  L.  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  Flanders,  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Henry  H.  Kracke,  Asst.  Com.,  23  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Ellas  Carr,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Allen.  Food  Chemist.  Human  Food  Control. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Stock  Food  Control. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Sylvanus  E.  Strode,  Commissioner  and  State  Sealer. 

Benj.  F.  Gayman,  Chief  Inspector. 

Fred  C.  Albrecht,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  IVIcPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Mackworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Wm.  Pate,  Chemist,  Cleveland,  O. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA.  » 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

U.  S.  Russell,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs. 
Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  W^.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Ed.  T.  Judd,  Chief  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Bert  Pilkington,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  State  Chemist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 

A.  P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Commissioner  and  Chief  Chemist. 

L.  J.  Desha,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

E.  H.  Gohaz,  Assistant  Chemist. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex.  Commissioner,  Chemist  and  Bac¬ 
teriologist. 

Miss  Kate  Casparis,  Secretary. 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chemist. 


UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Geo.  P.  McCabe.  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agrlr  alturo. 
R.  E.  Doolittle,  Secretary  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 
H.  W.  "Wiley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

J.  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora¬ 
tory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Laboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

R.  F.  Hiltner,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

S.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laboratory. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

M.  C.  Alb.rech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis.  Chief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap,  R.  E.  Doolittle. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  John  H.  Long,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor.  Prof.  Theobald  Smith. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COM.MISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  Pullman,  and  Charles  W.  Johnson,  Seattle, 
Washington,  State  Chemists. 

L.  W.  Hanson,  Dairying;  Will  H.  Adams,  Foods;  C.  B.  Cox, 
Drugs;  George  S.  Henderson.  Dairying;  O.  C.  Van  Houten, 
Dairying;  W.  T.  Bowman,  Dairying;  Louise  M.  Allen,  Seeds, 
Assistants. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

Harry  Klueter,  IVIadison,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

Maurice  Groshon,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Ross  Moudy,  State  Chemist,  Laramie 
J.  Merritt  McGee,  Assistant  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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What  do  you 
Think  about 


The  probabilities  are  that  you  have  formed  an  opinion.  If  you've  formed 
it  by  personal  investigation  you  believe  in  Coca-Cola.  If  you  question  its 
purity  and  wholesomeness  you've  been  misinformed.  Just  to  make  our 
position  plain,  read  the  data  given  below: 

The  matter  came  up  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Dairy  Food  Department  at  Duluth. 

^5  To  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kansas,  stated  that  he 
knew  nothing  personally  about  there  being  cocaine  in  Coca-Cola,  having  tested  for 
Cocaine  cocaine  and  not  finding  it;  but  had  so  often  heard  that  it  contained  cocaine  and  had 
been  told  so  often  that  its  users  became  addicted  to  it  that  he  thought  it  worthy  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Oregon,  stated  that  following 
criticisms  from  several  ladies  he  had  had  it  tested  by  his  chemist  but  no  cocaine  was 
found. 

Prof.  Edwin  De  Barr,  State  Chemist  of  Oklahoma,  had  never  found  cocaine  in  Coca- 
Cola  but  had  found  that  drug  (traces  or  in  quantities)  in  69  out  of  72  substitutes  (or 
imitations)  of  Coca-Cola  on  the  market.  Note  that. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist  of  Alabama,  had  had  Coca-Cola  examined  by  his 
Dep’t  and  no  cocaine  was  found.  They  did  find  a  small  amount  of  caffeine  about 
equal  to  what  would  be  found  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 

This  testimony  was  brought  out  at  the  trial  in  Chattanooga  —  U.  S. 
Gov’t  vs.  The  Coca-Cola  Co. —  at  which  trial  the  Government  lost.  We 
give  but  these  extracts  from  a  famous  pharmacologist’s  deposition  — 
Dr.  Schmeideberg : 


Concerning  the 
Caffeine — which 
Is  in  Coca-Cola. 


***************************************** 

According  to  the  communications  which  have 
reached  me,  about  thirty  grm.  (one  ounce)  of 
Coca-Cola  syrup  Is  used  to  a  glass  of  about  210 
ccm.  of  the  beverage.  There  might  therefore 
be  taken  daily  of  this  beverage  1,400  to  2,800 
ccm.  without  any  fear  of  Injury  to  health  from 
the  quantity  of  caffeine  contained  therein.  Rather 
might  the  amount  of  liquid  and  of  sugar  taken 
at  the  same  time  prove  injurious  by  impairment 
of  the  digestive  activity  of  the  stomach.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  large  quantities  of  the  bever¬ 
age  will  but  rarely.  If  ever,  be  taken.  Most 
consumers  will  undoubtedly  limit  themselves  to 
less.  In  such  cases  injury  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  the  misuse  of  Coca-Cola  by 
taking  it  in  excess,  as  so  happens  with  alcoholic 


drinks,  is  in  general  not  to  be  found.  Not  only 
can  no  well-founded  objection  be  urged  against 
the  manufacture  of  food  products  containing 
caffeine  by  the  Introduction  of  this  in  any  form, 
but  rather  should  the  extension  of  such  manu¬ 
facture  be  regarded  with  favor  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  welfare. 

***************** 

On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  explanation,  I 
sum  up  my  opinion  thus:  That  Coca-Cola  syrup 
represents  a  food  product  containing  caffeine, 
and  that,  even  in  the  maximun  quantity  which 
may  be  generally  taken  daily,  it  cannot,  because 
of  its  caffeine  content,  be  accounted  injurious  to 
health. 

***************************************** 


For  the  whole  of  Dr.  Schmeideberg’s  deposition  as  well  as  all  testimony  for  and 
against  Coca-Cola,  write  us  for  interesting  reprint  of  newspaper  reports  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  trial.  You  ought  to  have  it — it  is  not  our  word  but  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  a  cold-blooded  newspaper  history. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Prominent  Manufacturers 
are  Adopting  Our  Safe 
Coloring  for  Foods 


For  years  the  policy  of  H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co.  has  been  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  pure  food  legislation,  and  we  have 
proven  that  our  efforts  were  sincere  by  being  the  first  makers 
to  produce  food  colors  which  would  pass  the  requirements 
necessary  for  Federal  Certification. 

These  are  the  Atlas  Food  Colors  (U.  S.  Certified),  and  they  com¬ 
ply  with  the  strictest  food  color  regulations  in  force  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

We  offer  proof  of  the  purity  of  Atlas  Food  Colors  to  officials, 
and  a  consequent  safeguard  to  the  public.  Prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  are  fast  learning  the  absolute  safety  of  Atlas  Food 
Colors  and  are  adopting  them  for  use  wherever  coloring  is 
required. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Original  Producers  of  U.  S.  Certified 

Food  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  26-28  No.  Franklin  Street 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Breakfast  Syrup 

the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 


PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  ^  Ford,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINEISS,  HEALTH  INSUFUANCE. 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our  PFiT 

BRAND 

[Ydporateii  Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinow 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Purity  and  Cleanliness 
plus  Quality 

The  Armour  system 
of  inspection  and  scru¬ 
tiny  of  food  products 
is  rigid  and  thorough. 
Our  goods  are  also 
government  inspected. 
Armour  food  buyers 
are  assured  double 
protection. 

t/frmours  Products 


combine  goodness  and  nutrition  with  the 
guaranteed  qualities  of  purity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  They  are  secure  in  the  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  who  appreciate  superior  food . 

ARMOUR^o  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 

and 

Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 


Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South” 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
I  COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Dcalers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  City 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


DR.  PRICE’S  PRODUCTS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please  the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


Were  as  High  a 


Standard  and 

as 

True  to  Label  as 

They 

are  1 

Poday 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FUVURS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  ::  Chicago 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 


B4KIN6 

PVWDBt 

A  Cream  of  T artar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 

Your  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  Dinner  will  not  be 
complete  without  this  dessert  pur  excellence. 
To  have  it  rich,  but  wholesome  and  digestible,  use 

BORDEN’S 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE-  Dilute  two-tliirds  can  of  Borden’s  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Jlilk  willi  one  and  one-touith  enps  of 
water.  Beat  eight  eggs  very  lighi ,  add  to  iheiii  liall  Ihe 
milk  and  beat  both  together  ;  stirin  gradually  one  pound 
of  crumbled  <'rackers:  then  add  one  pound  siiel  (chopped 
line),  one  grated  nutmeg,  one  lat)lps|)oouful  ciunamoii. 

one  teaspooiifiil  cloves,  a  piueh  of 
salt,  and  two  pounds  of  raisins 
(weighed  alter  stoning  and  cut¬ 
ting  them) ;  lastly,  add  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  milk.  Pour  into 
a  pudding  mould  and  steam  six 
hours.  Serve  with  vanilla 
sauce. 

,  IVrfte  tor  Borden ’s  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN’S 

CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

'■  Leaders  of  Quality  ” 

.  1857  New  York 


r^ 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

STANDS  FOR 

Purity  and  Quality 

IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


Henderson  Bourbon 


and 


Maryland  Reserve  Rye 


Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 


PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 


For  S&le  by 


BREEN  &  KENNEDY 

6-8  No.  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


) 
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YOUR  UNCLE  JAMES 


No  department  of  the  Government  touches  our  na¬ 
tional  life  more  intimately  than  that  of  agriculture. 
It  is  a  Department  of  National  Life  rather  than  of 
Agriculture.  To  study  any  phase  of  existence  in  this 
country  is  to  take  into  consideration  some  activity  of 
this  mighty  governmental  department. 

To  the  desk  of  every  editor  and  to  many  other  desks 
come,  almost  daily,  bulletins  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Here  is  one  showing  how  in  far-off 
Guam,  in  co-operation  with  the  naval  station,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  is  teaching  diversity  of 
crops.  Another  shows  how  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  co-operates  with  the  War  Department  at  Front 
Royal,  Virginia,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  breed  of 
cavalry  remounts.  Automobile  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  may  learn  how  the  Agricultural  Department, 
through  its  Office  of  Public  Roads,  is  proving  various 
road-making  materials,  and  how  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  office  has  patented  a  process  for  mixing  a  low- 
priced  oil  with  cement  to  make  a  water-proof  roadway 
and  dedicated  his  invention  to  the  public  to  relieve 
users  from  the  need  of  paying  royalty.  The  keeper  of 
a  summer  resort  inn  is  imformed  in  another  bulletin 
how  to  destroy  the  mosquitoes  that  would  destroy  his 
business.  Here  are  bulletins  on  reclaiming  tidal  lands, 
artificial  ice  for  city  residents,  the  trade  in  bird  plum¬ 
age,  the  distribution  of  game,  animals  and  fish,  the 
painting  of  farm  buildings,  the  wireless  telegraph  in 
reporting  for  the  weather  service,  the  testing  of  seeds 
for  fertility,  experiments  in  growing  tea  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  gathers  and  dissemi¬ 
nates  information  upon. 

Beside  this  touching  of  human  life  and  human  activ¬ 
ity  at  practically  every  point,  the  department  under¬ 
takes  other  things,  ft  gathers  crop  statistics,  and  is 
ready  whenever  authorized  to  gather  statistics  on  cold 
storage.  It  disseminates  these  statistics  in  readily 
understandable  form — exports  of  breadstuffs,  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop,  the  crop  of  grains,  the  crop  and  market  value 
of  animals  slaughtered  for  human  food  and  some¬ 


times  condemned.  Perhaps  if  some  of  these  statistics¬ 
gathering  activities  were  in  private  hands  there  would 
be  less  growling  in  some  quarters.  Then  there  are 
laws  for  the  department  to  enforce,  this  time  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  the  Department  of  Justice — the  twenty- 
eight  hour  law,  for  the  prevention  of  needless  cruelty 
to  animals  in  transit;  the  meat  inspection  law,  for  the 
prevention  of  needless  cruelty  to  our  stomachs ;  the 
Lacy  law  for  the  prevention  of  needless  cruelty  to  the 
white  heron  and  other  birds;  the  food  and  drugs  law. 
of  which  our  readers  know  somewhat.  This  food  and 
drugs  law  has  taken  up  some  of  the  department’s  time,, 
and  courts  and  district  attorneys  have  concerned 
themselves  with  it,  at  the  department’s  behest. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  epitomize  in 
extensive  form  all  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  There  has  just  come  from  the  press  a 
report  showing  what  work  has  been  done  by  it  in  one 
year.  This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  synoptical 
document  that  gives  its  salient  features,  which  we  will 
quote  further  along.  And  even  this  does  not  show 
all.  It  briefly  mentions  back  history.  Back  history  is 
another  story,  to  be  touched  cursorily  herein,  also  fur¬ 
ther  along. 

This  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an  executive 
head,  known  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
not  exactly  a  machine  that  runs  itself.  Nowadays  it 
nearly  performs  that  miracle,  because  the  engineer 
in  charge  has  formed  it  with  much  skill,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  someone  throws  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
works  or  dumps  a  handful  of  sand  into  a  gear  box  and 
then  the  engineer  must  get  busy  and  restore  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  machine. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — Mr.  Wilson;  James  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
national  agricultural  machine  with  all  the  appurten¬ 
ances  ;  the  man  at  the  wheel.  Born  in  1835  and  sev¬ 
enty-six  years  young.  Always  been  good  to  his  folks 
— his  folks  being  the  people  of  this  great  common¬ 
wealth.  He  has  even  been  good  to  those  who  would 
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do  him  ill.  Several  times,  when  smitten  on  one  cheek, 
he  has  turned  the  other. 

It  would  be  singular  indeed  if,  with  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  he  has  had,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
no  single  error.  It  would  be  strange  if,  with  all  the 
friends  he  had,  he  made  no  single  enemy.  He  has 
made  errors  and  likewise  enemies.  His  errors  were 
the  errors  of  caution  and  his  enemies  the  enemies  of 
leniency — the  leniency  that  bred  ingratitude.  Shall  we 
name  names?  Shall  we  mention  times  and  occasions? 
A  caller  in  the  office  the  other  day  mentioned  an  occa¬ 
sion  when  Secretary  Wilson  made  a  mistake,  and  by 
his  leniency  gave  strength  to  an  enemy.  It  was 
Mackinaw — the  time  August,  1908.  But  all  men  err. 
And  the  Secretary’s  friends  have  almost  forgiven  this 
error — that  is  because  they  love  him. 

It  was  fifteen  years  ago  or  thereabouts  that  James 
Wilson  was  made  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  William 
McKinley  was  President.  Every  other  cabinet  posi¬ 
tion  has  since  “changed  hands,”  some  of  them  numer¬ 
ous  times.  Possibly  Secretaryship  of  Agriculture  is 
an  easy  job.  Size  it  up — maybe  you  could  fill  it  your¬ 
self.  Or  maybe,  on  second  thought,  this  was  when 
the  right  man  was  put  in  the  right  place.  Secretary¬ 
ships  are  usually  precarious.  Political  exigency  over¬ 
shadows  them.  The  man  with  no  fixity  of  purpose  or 
of  policy  or  of  politics  makes  way  for  a  new  appointee. 
Seldom  he  stays  long  except  by  right  of  supreme  fit¬ 
ness.  No  round  pegs  in  square  holes  in  the  cabinet. 

Then  we  deduce  that  James  Wilson  had  some  fit¬ 
ness — nay,  a  peculiar  fitness.  That  fitness  worked 
itself  out  in  achievement.  In  his  first  years,  the  De¬ 
partment  was  very  like  it  had  been  in  the  beginning — • 
a  small,  unimportant  machine.  Now  it  is  big,  smooth¬ 
running,  with  man}^  appurtenances.  It  even  flies  kites 
nine  miles  in  the  air  to  find  out  meteorological  secrets. 
It  bores  deep  in  earth  to  learn  nitrogenous  secrets.  It 
reaches  to  far  Guam. 

With  all  this  record  of  achievement  in  the  past  and 
evidence  of  useful  activity  in  the  present  and  readiness 
to  meet  imperative  future  demands,  it  seems  the  least 
bit  peculiar  that  there  should  be  a  demand  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  should  be  shorn  of  his  job.  But,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  in  certain  insistent  quarters  such  a  de¬ 
mand.  A  demand  for  his  resignation — such  is  the 
polite  form.  The  one  man  competent  to  ask  such 
resignation  has  expressed  himself  of  the  contrary  in¬ 
tention.  President  Taft  said  in  a  speech  at  Madison 
Lake,  Minnesota,  October  24th  last:  “We  can’t  get 
along  without  Uncle  Jimmy  Wilson,  in  the  xLgriculture 
Department.  If  you  study  all  the  things  he  says  you 
ought  to  study,  you  will  injure  your  eyes  and  look  like 
a  college  professor;  and  yet  those  things  are  things 
that  are  essential  to  be  known  in  order  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  per  acre  of  the  farms  shall  be  increased,  and  that 
the  mouths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
fed  fifty  years  hence.”  This  was  to  an  audience  of 
farmers,  but  one  of  those  newspaper  fellows  was  there 
and  he  telegraphed  it  to  the  whole  country. 

As  aforesaid,  someone  at  times  throws  a  monkey- 
wrench  into  the  works.  The  machine  has  human  cogs. 
These  human  cogs  have  human  idiosyncracies.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Secretary  is  blameworthy  if  a  man  in  his  de¬ 
partment  kicks  up  a  rumpus  and  it  gets  into  the  papers. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  shout  “Order”  until  order  is 
restored.  But  the  man  in  the  department  has  no  right 
to  create  disorder  and  then  call  for  order  with  the 
resignation  of  the  .Secretary  as  a  condition  precedent. 
vSuch  a  man  ought  to  be  squelched  with  ignominy.  In 


such  a  situation,  the  deus  ex  niachina  ought  to  have  ex 
fastened  on  the  front  of  his  title  and  a  can  tied  to  his 
tail.  The  solver  of  problems  in  the  department  which 
he  himself  creates  who  solves  by  demanding  the  chief 
engineer’s  head  is  a  false  god  in  very  truth.  Part  of 
the  public  sees  this. 

Let  us  return  to  the  work  of  the  Department  under 
Secretary  Wilson  for  the  fiscal  year  1911.  Let  us 
see  if  he  is  worthy  to  continue.  Mr.  Willis,  denounced 
by  Secretary  ’W'ilson  from  the  witness  stand  for  false 
statements,  thinks  not.  Mr.  Willis  has  voiced  his  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  Secretary  many  a  time  and  oft  in  the 
paper  he  corresponds  for,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce — another  self-constituted  deus  ex  machina 
and  another  false  god,  perhaps  piqued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  free  coinage  of  truthful  statistics  for  the  people 
or  heaven  knows  what  offense. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Wilson,  to  follow  the 
synoptical  document,  states  that  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  of  1911 
were  adverse  to  agriculture  throughout  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  degree  that  exceeds 
all  records.  For  a  period  of  60  days,  beginning  early 
in  May,  a  series  of  hot  waves  of  marked  severity  so 
early  in  the  sea.son  followed  one  antoher  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  Weather  Bureau  is  quoted  as  de¬ 
claring  that  it  is  probable  that  during  no  previous 
similar  period  of  60  days  has  the  temperature  been 
so  continuously  and  largely  above  the  average  over 
so  extensive  a  region  in  the  last  half  century.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  large  deficiency  of  rainfall  that 
added  to  the  crop  damage. 

The  Secretary  declares  that  “while  the  total  values 
of  the  crops  in  1911  are  not  so  high  as  in  1910,  there 
is  great  abundance  for  all  purposes.”  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  total  value  of  farm  products 
has  declined  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
estimate  for  1911  is  based  on  the  census  items,  and  is 
$8,417,000,000,  or  $277,000,000  under  the  total  for 
1910.  The  loss  is  chargeable  to  the  general  classes  of 
animal  products  and  animals  sold  and  slaughtered. 
Dairy  cows  are  the  only  farm  animals  for  which  in¬ 
crease  of  price  is  indicated.  Eggs,  wool,  butter  and 
poultry  have  suffered  in  farm  price  during  the  year. 
In  consequence  of  the  decline  of  prices  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  their  products,  this  group  is  estimated  as 
having  produced  a  value  of  $2,913,000,000  in  1911,  or 
$321,000,000  below  the  amount  for  1910. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  crops  are  worth  more  titan 
those  for  1910,  the  estimate  of  their  farm  value  being 
$5,504,000,000,  a  gain  of  $44,000,000  over  1910.  Farm 
prices  of  all  crops  are  higher  than  for  1910  except  for 
cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  flaxseed,  and  this  general 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  other  general  fact  that  pro¬ 
duction  was  low,  makes  about  10  crops  of  1911  the 
most  valuable  ones  of  the  same  kinds  that  the  farms 
of  this  country  have  ever  produced. 

Interesting  comparisons  are  made  with  official  esti¬ 
mates  in  other  countries  of  the  value  of  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  farms  in  those  countries.  An  estimate  of 
$1,351,000,000  is  quoted  for  Italy,  of  $613,000,000  for 
Japan,  of  $484,000,000  for  Australia,  and  of  $900,- 
000,000  for  Canada. 

With  a  value  more  than  twice  that  of  the  cotton 
crop  this  year  and  but  little  less  than  the  combined 
values  of  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  oats  crops,  corn  is  by 
far  the  leading  crop  as  a  wealth  producer.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  2,776,000,000  bushels  indicates  a  production 
that  has  been  exceeded  in  only  two  years.  The  farm 
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price  of  corn  is  now  higher  than  it  has  been  since  the 
records  of  the  department  began  in  i866,  except  in 
1883,  and  this  establishes  a  total  value  for  the  crop 
that  reaches  $1,700,000,000  and  breaks  the  record. 

The  synopsis  goes  into  “Crop  Conditions  and  Val¬ 
ues”  in  this  wise : 

So  pre-eminently  is  corn  the  leading  crop  of  this  country 
tliat  about  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  crop  is  grown  here. 
But  the  e.xports  of  corn  constitute  one-third  of  the  world’s 
exports  of  corn. 

That  a  large  crop  may  be  worth  less  to  the  producers  than 
a  small  one  is  exemplified  by  the  cotton  crop  of  this  year. 
Commonly  supposed  to  be  the  largest  one  ever  grown,  this 
crop  has  reached  a  price  that  is  5  cents  a  pound  of  lint  be¬ 
low  that  of  last  year,  when  the  crop  was  much  less  in 
quantity,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  price  of  seed  has  de¬ 
clined.  Apparently  the  value  of  the  fiber  and  seed  of  this 
year’s  crop  will  not  exceed  $775,000,000 — an  amount  that  is 
below  that  of  two  former  crops,  although  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years. 

There  is  no  crop  that  this  country  produces  that  excites 
such  world-wide  interest  as  cotton,  for  the  reason  that  the 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  world’s 
production,  contributes  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  exports,  and 
has  a  fiber  of  a  sort  that  has  no  direct  competition  in  other 
countries. 

A  low  production  of  47,000,000  tons  of  hay  is  far  below  the 
five-year  average  yield  of  63,500,000  tons,  and  was  exceeded 
by  the  crop  of  1884  and  every  year  since  1888.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  low  production  the  price  has  not  correspondingly 
advanced,  for  the  reasons,  probably,  that  there  was  good  and 
late  fall  pasturage  and  that  the  farms  have  a  great  deal  of 
roughage  to  take  the  place  of  hay.  The  value  of  hay  is  placed 
at  a  little  less  than  $700,000,000,  and  this  is  $50,000,000  more 
than  the  estimated  value  of  the  cotton  lint  produced  this 
year  and  $100,000,000  more  than  the  value  of  the  wheat 
crop. 

Wheat  is  the  crop  fourth  in  order  of  value  and  is  worth 
$600,000,000.  The  estimate  of  the  department  places  the  pro¬ 
duction  at  656,000,000  bushels,  an  amount  that  would  have 
been  much  exceeded  had  weather  conditions  been  favorable. 

This  country  produced  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  wheat  crop 
during  the  last  five  years  and  contributed  about  one-eighth 
of  the  world’s  exports. 

The  yield  of  the  oats  crop  is  estimated  to  be  874,000,000 
bushels,  a  low  amount  caused  by  adverse  weather.  Its 
value  is  placed  at  $280,000,000,  or  5  per  cent  more  than  the 
five-year  average.  About  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  oats  is 
grown  in  this  country. 

The  potato  crop  of  282,000,000  bushels  is  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  average  production,  but  the  farm  price  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  total  value  of  the  crop  is 
the  highest  of  record  and  amounts  to  $213,000,000. 

Barley  is  another  crop  deficient  in  production.  The  146,- 
000,000  bushels  are  12  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average, 
but  the  total  value  of  the  crop  is  about  $125,000,000,  and 
much  above  the  record  of  1907. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  800,000,000 
pounds,  or  2  per  cent  under  the  five-year  average,  and  to  be 
worth  $76,000,000,  or  5.3  per  cent  under  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.'  The  tobacco  grown  in  this  country  during  the  last  five 
years  is  31  per  cent  of  the  w'orld’s  crop,  and  supplied  other 
countries  with  a  quantity  that  is  42.3  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
exports  of  tobacco. 

The  production  of  flaxseed  this  year  has  been  exceeded 
many  times,  but  the  total  value  has  never  been  equaled.  The 
crop  of  22,000,000  bushels  has  a  farm  value  of  about 
$47,000,000. 

Rye  has  the  low  production  of  31,000,000  bushels,  but  the 
value,  $26,000,000,  is  12.2  per  cent  above  the  five-year 
average. 

The  sugar-beet  crop,  which  for  several  years  remained 
close  to  $20,000,000  in  value,  has  risen  to  more  than  $24,- 
000,000  this  year,  an  increase  of  2314  per  cent  above  the  five- 
year  average.  This  is  a  crop  to  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  directed  some 
of  its  best  efforts. 

No  other  crop  exhibits  such  a  high  increase  of  value  over 
the  five-year  average  as  the  hop  crop  does.  It  is  140  per 
cent.  This  is  because  the  price  of  hops,  which  has  usually 
been  10  to  20  cents  a  pound,  has  risen  to  38  cents.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  crop  value  has  become  $15  500.000.  The  pro¬ 
duction,  on  the  other  hand,  has  fallen  off  15  per  cent  from 


the  five-year  average.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world’s 
exports  of  hops  go  from  this  country,  and  a  little  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  world’s  crop  is  produced  here. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  five  crops  that  have  a  production  above 
the  five-year  average,  but  the  amount,  although  a  little  over 
1,000,000,000  pounds,  has  been  exceeded  twice. 

The  buckwheat  crop  has  been  exceeded  in  production  by 
only  two  crops  since  the  sixties,  and  the  value  by  no  year 
subsequent  to  that  decade. 

As  a  sort  of  a  measure  of  the  year’s  performance  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  the  bushels  of  the  cereals  are  added  together  and 
compared  with  totals  of  former  years.  The  total  for  this 
year,  4,522,000,000,  is  3.4  per  cent  below  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  Secretary  adds,  “While  it  indicates  that  the 
agricultural  year  of  1911  was  below  par,  it  is  far  from  in¬ 
dicating  any  degree  of  calamity.  If  the  great  cotton  crop 
be  taken  into  account,  the  total  crop  production  is  below  the 
average  in  a  less  degree  than  the  cereals  suggest.” 

Although  sugar  making  belongs  to  manufacturing,  it  is 
asserted  that  can  and  beet  production  can  best  be  treated 
through  the  sugar  made  from  them.  The  Secretary  says : 
“I  am  gratified  to  see  that  the  beet-sugar  tonnage  reaches 
the  figure  of  nearly  600,000  short  tons.  It  indicates  that  we 
can  make  our  sugar.”  This  is  the  largest  amount  ever  made 
in  this  country  by  about  80,000  tons  and  is  24  per  cent  above 
the  five-year  average.  The  value  has,  of  course,  soared  and 
amounts  to  about  $90,000,000,  including  value  of  pulp,  the 
highest  previous  value  being  about  $60,000,000  for  1909. 

The  cane-sugar  production  of  1911  is  estimated  to  be  about 
380,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar,  or  514  per  cent  above  the 
five-year  average,  with  a  value  of  about  $45,000,000,  or  58 
per  cent  over  the  five-year  average. 

Both  kinds  of  sugar  combined,  the  production  equals  about 
975,000  short  tons,  or  about  85,000  tons  more  than  the  record 
production  of  1909.  The  factory  value  of  this  sugar  and 
the  beet  pulp,  which  is  used  for  feeding  purposes,  is  about 
$135,000,000,  or  about  $41,000,000  more  than  the  record  value. 

The  year  1911  was  a  poor  one  for  record-breaking  crops, 
since  the  list  includes  only  cotton  and  sugar  beets.  Apart 
from  these  two  crops,  not  a  crop  reaches  a  place  that  is 
next  to  the  highest  production  of  former  years ;  corn  and 
rice  win  third  place,  and  buckwheat  third  place  since  the 
sixties ;  the  total  of  all  cereals  occupies  fifth  place,  and  the 
other  crops  are  farther  down  the  scale. 

The  tale  is  reversed  when  the  value  of  the  crops  are  con¬ 
sidered.  The  crops  that  have  won  first  place  make  a 
formidable  list  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  previous 
very  high  values  to  exceed.  The  list  is  corn,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat  (since  the  sixties),  potatoes,  hops,  flaxseed,  sugar 
beets  (or  beet  sugar),  and  cane  sugar.  No  other  crop 
reached  second  place  in  order  of  value  in  comparison  with 
other  years,  but  the  total  value  of  all  cereals  and  of  all  crops 
did.  The  crops  that  reach  third  place  are  hay,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  Wheat  is  fourth  in  value  and  has  been  exceeded  in 
this  respect  in  three  years. 

The  crons  of  this  year  comoare  with  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years  more  favorably  than  thev  do  with  single 
years  when  results  were  highest.  In  the  list  of  crops  that 
had  a  production  above  the  five-year  average  are  cotton, 
rice,  buckwheat,  beet  sugar,  and  cane  sugar. 

In  value  of  crops  the  five-year  average  was  overtopped  by 
corn,  cotton,  hay.  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  rye,  flax¬ 
seed,  hops,  and  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

There  is  much  of  cold  storage,  a  fertile  and  almost 
a  pressing  subject,  in  the  report.  It  goes  on  to  say: 

Feeling  that  there  should  be  more  knowledge  of  the  cold 
storage  of  foods,  the  Secretary  caused  the  first  investigation 
of  the  economic  features  of  cold  storage  to  be  made  during 
this  year.  Information  was  obtained  on  schedules  filled  out 
by  warehousemen.  It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that 
cold-storage  warehousemen  who  do  a  public  business  rent 
space  to  the  owners  of  commodities;  in  private  warehouses, 
such  as  are  owned  and  used  by  the  meat  packers,  the  com¬ 
modities  stored  are  owned  by  the  proprietors.  Many  of  the 
warehousemen  made  their  reports  after  weeks  of  laborious 
efforts,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  their  disposition  was 
to  make  reports  and  to  give  publicity  to  the  receipts,  month 
by  month,  of  quantities  of  foods  received  into  cold  storage 
and  the  quantities  of  deliveries  to  owners  month  by  month. 
The  investigation  covers  fresh  beef,  fresh  mutton,  fresh 
pork,  dressed  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  fish. 

Besides  obtaining  reports  from  warehousemen,  experts  in 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  li¬ 
braries  of  Washington  in  collecting  wholesale  price  quota- 
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tions  of  these  commodities  in  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  first  quoted  price  of  each  month  was  taken  as 
far  back  as  October,  1880. 

This  investigation  discovered  the  time  during  which  these 
commodities  are  kept  in  cold  storage.  Warehousemen  were 
requested  not  to  include  in  their  reports  commodities  whose 
owners  intended  to  keep  them  in  cold  storage  only  a  few 
days  and  to  make  no  report  for  a  warehouse  doing  only  a 
temporary  accommodation  business.  No  reports  also  were  to 
be  made  for  fresh  meats  in  coolers,  nor  was  the  time  passed 
in  coolers  to  be  added  to  the  time  in  cold  storage  proper. 

The  two  years  covered  by  the  investigation  began  with 
March,  1909,  for  dressed  poultry,  eggs,  and  fish ;  with  Mayi 
1909,  for  fresh  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  butter. 

The  principal  months  when  fresh  beef  is  placed  in  cold 
storage  are  September,  October,  and  November;  mutton, 
August,  September,  and  October;  butter,  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  sometimes  May;  eggs,  April,  May,  and  June. 
Pork  is  quite  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  Poultry 
is  made  up  of  diverse  elements;  broilers  go  into  storage 
early  in  the  spring  and  roasters  in  the  early  autumn;  No¬ 
vember,  December,  and  January,  and  sometimes  October  are 
the  heaviest  storage  months.  With  regard  to  fish  there 
seems  to  be  no  regularity  in  the  heavy  cold-storage  months ; 
most  of  the  fish  is  received  fresh  and  is  frozen  and  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time  is  sent  to  warehouses  at  places  of 
consumption,  where  it  is  stored  again.  These  two  periods  of 
storage  are  combined  in  this  investigation. 

During  the  three  heavier  cold-storage  months  of  1910-11, 
47  per  cent  of  the  fresh  beef  placed  in  cold  storage  during 
the  whole  year  was  received  into  the  warehouse;  59.8  per 
cent  of  the  fresh  mutton,  59.2  per  cent  of  the  dressed  poul¬ 
try,  70  per  cent  of  the  butter,  and  79.4  per  cent  of  the  eggs. 

It  is  established  by  this  investigation  that  71.2  per  cent  of 
the  fresh  beef  received  into  cold  storage  in  the  year  1909-10 
was  delivered  within  three  months ;  28.8  per  cent  of  the 
fresh  mutton,  95.2  per  cent  of  the  fresh  pork,  75.7  per  cent 
of  the  poultry,  40.2  per  cent  of  the  butter,  14.3  per  cent  of 
the  eggs,  and'  35.5  per  cent  of  the  fish. 

The  percentage  of  receipts  delivered  in  seven  months  is  99 
for  fresh  beef,  99.3  per  cent  for  fresh  mutton,  99  9  per  cent 
for  fresh  pork,  96.1  per  cent  for  noultry,  88.4  per  cent  for 
butter,  75.8  per  cent  for  eggs,  and  64.9  per  cent  for  fish. 

“The  important  observation  to  be  made,”  declares  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  “it  that  the  receipts  into  cold  storage  are  entirely  or 
very  nearly  exhausted  by  the  deliveries  out  of  cold  storage 
within  10  months.” 

The  fresh  beef  received  into  cold  storage  during  the  year 
beginning  with  May,  1909,  was  kept  there  on  the  average 
for  2.3  months;  the  fresh  mutton,  4.4  months;  the  fresh 
pork,  0.9  of  a  month ;  and  the  butter,  4.4  months.  The  poul¬ 
try  received  during  the  year  beginning  March,  1909,  was 
kept  on  the  average  2.4  months;  the  eggs,  5.9  months;  and 
the  fish,  6.7  months. 

The  costs  of  cold  storage  are  running  against  the  prices 
of  stored  commodities  month  by  month.  The  owners  must 
use  good  judgment  and  take  their  goods  out  of  storage  be¬ 
fore  the  costs  of  storage,  added  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
goods  and  perhaps  some  profit,  will  raise  the  total  amount 
of  cost  above  the  market  price.  It  is  a  problem  for  the 
future. 

The  warehouseman  has  a  rate  of  charge  for  space  for 
each  commodity,  in  some  cases  for  storing  for  the  season, 
and  in  others  by  the  month.  Another  cost  of  storage  is 
interest,  which  is  not  always  a  theoretical  cost,  and  a  third 
cost  is  insurance. 

If  these  three  costs  are  combined  they  amount  to  0.437  of 
1  cent  P'^r  noimd  cvf  fre>=h  b^ef  ner  month,  or  3.5  per 
■cent  of  the  mean  wholesale  price  of  beef  during  the  heavy 
cold-storage  months  of  1910 ;  for  fresh  mutton  the  costs 
are  0.352  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the  mean 
wholesale  price ;  for  poultrv,  0.446  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or 
2.8  per  cent  of  the  mean  wholesale  price  of  the  largest  class 
of  poultry;  for  butter,  0.571  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  2.4 
per  cent  of  the  mean  wholesale  price;  for  eggs  the  costs 
amount  to  0.593  of  1  cent  per  dozen,  or  3  per  cent  of  the 
mean  wholesale  price. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  time  of  storage  lengthens,  the 
costs  and  their  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months.  If  the  storage  is  for 
15  months,  for  instance,  the  cost  per  pound  ranges  from 
5.273  cents  for  fresh  mutton  to  8.572  cents  for  butter,  and 
is  8.898  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs;  the  costs  for  15  months 
range  from  36  5  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  in  the  case 
of  butter  to  57.5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  fresh  mutton. 


The  costs  of  storage  for  the  average  length  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  these  commodities  are  in  cold  storage  are  7.9  per 
cent  of  the  wholesale  price  for  fresh  beef;  17.1  per  cent 
for  fresh  mutton;  3.2  per  cent  for  fresh  pork;  6.8  per  cent 
for  poultry;  10.8  per  cent  for  butter;  and  18  per  cent  for 
eggs.  Approximately,  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  com¬ 
modities  mentioned  are  increased  by  cold  storage  to  the 
extent  of  the  percentages  just  given. 

Cold  storage  has  interposed  to  change  considerably  the 
relative  monthly  consumption  to  make  it  more  even  through¬ 
out  the  year.  It  has  also  changed  the  relative  monthly 
prices  throughout  the  year.  These  two  facts  have  raised 
the  price  level  of  the  commodities  covered  by  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  for  a  reason  apart  from  the  costs  of  storage.  In  two 
ways,  then,  cold  storage  has  raised  the  cost  of  living.  The 
prices  that  were  compiled  indicate  a  tendency  toward  uni¬ 
formity  of  prices  throughout  the  year,  after  cold  storage  be¬ 
came  a  large  business,  for  butter,  eggs,  fresh  mutton,  and 
poultry;  but  a  tendency  away  from  uniformity  of  price  for 
fresh  beef  and  fresh  pork.  These  conclusions  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  two  methods  of  treating  the  price  compilations. 

This  cold-storage  investigation  supports  a  belief  that  there 
has  been  much  speculation  in  some  years  by  the  men  who 
keep  these  commodities  in  cold  storage.  One  illustration  is 
given :  The  egg  year  1910-11  had  29  per  cent  more  eggs 
in  cold  storage  than  the  preceding  year,  and  yet  the  price 
index  number  went  much  higher  than  usual  in  the  months 
when  it  is  high — October  to  January — and  much  lower  in  the 
months  when  it  is  low — March  to  July  following. 

At  a  time  when  there  were  plenty  of  eggs  in  storage,  the 
wholesale  price  of  eggs  soared  to  43  cents  in  Boston  in 
November  and  December  and  to  45%  cents  in  New  York 
for  near-by  State  eggs.  There  was  an  apparent  mistake  of 
the  storage  men  in  overestimating  the  consumption  of  the 
public  at  exorbitant  prices,  because  so  large  was  the  unsold 
quantity  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  egg  year  in  the  spring 
of  1911,  that  the  wholesale  price  of  eggs  fell  in  April  to 
18%  cents  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  storage  men 
dumped  on  the  foreign  market  the  greatest  quantity  of  eggs 
ever  exported  from  this  country  in  a  year. 

From  the  returns  made  by  the  warehousemen  it  is  in¬ 
ferable  that  the  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  the  poultry, 
butter,  eggs,  and  fish  received  into  cold  storage  in  a  year 
am.ount  to  a  weight  of  at  least  1,000,000,000  pounds  and  very 
likely  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  more.  The  eggs  received  into 
stora.ge  in  a  year  arc  approximately  13%  per  cent  of  the 
farm  production ;  the  fresh  beef  is  over  3  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  slaughter  of  cattle ;  mutton,  over  4  per  cent  of 
that  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs;  and  fresh  pork,  11%  per 
cent  of  that  slaughter  of  hogs ;  and  butter,  25  per  cent  of 
the  creamery  production. 

The  Secretary  closes  this  feature  of  his  report  as 
follows : 

“This  is  no  indictment  of  the  men  who  keep  foods  in  cold 
storage,  except  in  so  far  as  they  sometimes  speculate,  nor 
need  they  be  indicted  for  offenses  in  order  that  the  public 
economic  interest  in  their  business  may  be  made  to  appear. 
The  foregoing  matter,  it  may  be  supposed,  establishes  that. 
The  man  who  places  food  in  cold  storage  is  somewhat  in  the 
situation  of  the  man  who  fore.stalls  the  market.  He  may 
not  attempt  to  do,  but  the  power  may  be  a  temptation. 

“The  affairs  of  such  a  business  as  this  should  have  pub¬ 
licity.  The  public  ought  to  know  how  much  goods  are  in 
storage  from  month  to  month  and  what  the  movements  of 
receipts  and  deliveries  are. 

“The  food  warehousemen  should  be  required  to  send  to 
Washington  monthly  reports  containing  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.  Here  these  reports  could  be  promptly  aggre¬ 
gated  and  the  results  could  be  given  to  the  public  on  a  pre¬ 
viously  announced  day  of  the  month,  somewhat  as  the  crop 
reports  are.” 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  work 
and  affairs  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department 
and  the  Secretary’s  opinion  of  this  work  is  that  “the 
study  of  a^s^riculttire  is  progressing  along  scientific  and 
practical  lines  and  the  work  done  indicates  better 
mental  equipment.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  progressing 
along  scientific  and  practical  lines,  in  spite  of  monkey 
wrenches  thrown  in  the  works  and  in  spite  of  false 
gods.  Hats  off  to  your  Uncle  James  ' 
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The  Manufacturers’  Brief  on  Saccharin 


At  the  hearing  before  Secretaries  MacVeagh,  Wilson  and 
Nagel,  November  22,  on  the  question  of  modifying  the  re¬ 
cent  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
on  saccharin  there  were  present,  representing  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  Warwick  M.  Hough,  of  St.  Louis;  Francis  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  H.  S.  Fries,  of  New  York,  and 
John  F.  Queeny,  of  it.  Louis. 

Both  Mr.  Hough  and  Mr.  Hamilton  laid  stress  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  fact  that  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting 
Scientific  Experts  had  found  that  small  doses  of  saccharin 
produced  no  perceptible  injurious  effect,  and  that  only  in 
large  doses  had  the  chemist  found  that  it  was  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  might  possibly  produce  disturbances  of  digestion 
when  it  was  used  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  was  claimed 
that  under  these  conditions  the  report  of  the  board  was 
distinctly  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers  of 
saccharin,  and  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  ruling  it 
out  of  use  in  foods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  article  was 
used  in  very  small  quantities  on  account  of  its  high  sweeten¬ 
ing  power,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  taken  in  the  large  doses  that  were  feared  by  the  chemists 
as  possible  disturbers  of  digestion.  Mr.  Hamilton  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Secretaries  a  carefully  prepared  analysis  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  announced  in  the  completed  report  on  this  subject, 
and  quoted  summaries  of  results  in  which  it  was  found  that 
the  use  of  the  saccharin  had  no  perceptible  effect  whatever 
on  many  of  the  subjects.  This  view  was  substantiated  by  re¬ 
peated  citation  of  the  findings  with  page  references  and 
quoted  extracts  from  the  statements  of  the  subjects  upon 
whom  the  tests  were  made. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  arrived  at,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  submitted  their  contentions  in  brief.  The  brief 
of  Warwick  M.  Hough,  representing  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Works  of  St.  Louis  is  addressed  to  Hon.  Franklin  Mac¬ 
Veagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Hon.  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  is  entitled  “On  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  df  the  conclusion  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting 
Scientific  Experts  on  saccharin,  with  suggestions  as  to  a 
regulation  to  be  adopted  by  the  three  Secretaries  to  give  legal 
effect  thereto.”  It  is  in  the  following  language : 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Referee  Board 
should  be  considered  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  Congress,  and  not 
apart  therefrom. 

In  this  connection  the  following  provisions  of  that  law  are 
all  that  need  be  considered : 

Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  ar¬ 
ticle  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated : 

In  the  case  of  food : 

First:  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and 
packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously 
affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

Second :  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted, 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  article. 

Third:  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth  :  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated 
or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferior¬ 
ity  is  concealed. 

Fifth:  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  such 
article  injurious  to  health. 

The  questions  certified  to  the  Referee  Board  of  Consult¬ 
ing  Scientific  Experts  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  bearing 
on  saccharin  are  as  follows : 

1.  Does  a  food  to  which  there  has  been  added 
saccharin  contain  an  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  said  food 
injurious  to  health?  (a)  in  large  quantities?  (b)  in 
small  quantities? 

2.  If  saccharin  be  mixed  or  packed  with  a  food, 
is  the  quality  or  strength  of  said  food  thereby  re¬ 
duced,  lowered  or  injuriously  affected?  (a)  in  large 
quantities?  (b)  in  small  quantities? 

The  first  inquiry  submitted  is  obviously  based  upon  the 
fifth  subdivision  of  Section  7  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
quoted  above,  and  the  second  inquiry  is  obviously  based  upon 
the  first  subdivision  of  Section  7  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 


quoted  above,  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth  subdivisions, 
quoted  above,  should,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from  further 
consideration. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Referee  Board  are  expressed  in 
three  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Saccharin  in  small  quantities  (0.3  gram  a  day 
or  less)  added  to  the  food  is  without  deleterious 
or  poisonous  action,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  health 
of  normal  adults,  so  far  as  is  ascertainable  by  avail¬ 
able  methods  of  study. 

This  conclusion  is  responsive  to  the  second  subdivision  of 
the  first  inquiry  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
therefore  a  food  (as,  for  instance,  corn)  to  which  had  been 
added  0.3  gram  or  less  of  saccharin  could  not  be  said  to 
“contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  dele¬ 
terious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article 
injurious  to  health” 

within  the  meaning  of  that  language  as  used  in  subdivision 
fifth  of  Section  7  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  quoted  above. 

The  first  part  of  the  third  conclusion  of  the  Referee  Board 
is  as  follows : 

(3)  The  admixture  of'  saccharin  with  food  in 
small  or  large  quantities  has  not  been  found  to 
alter  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  food. 

This  is  completely  responsive  to  both  parts  of  the  second 
inquiry  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  saccharin,  in  any  quantity,  has  been  mixed  or  pack¬ 
aged  with  a  food  (as,  for  instance,  corn),  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  “quality”  or  “strength”  of  the  said  food  (corn) 
had  been  reduced  or  lowered  or  injuriously  affected  within 
the  meaning  of  the  first  subdivision  of  Section  7  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act  above  quoted. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  a  food  to  which 
had  been  added  0.3  gram  of  saccharin,  or  less,  could  not 
be  said  to  be  adulterated  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act;  and,  therefore,  the  three  Secretaries 
can  find  no  justification  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Referee 
Board  which  are  responsive  to  the  inquiries  submitted  to  it 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  saying,  as  they  did  say, 
in  Eood  Inspection  Division  135,  that 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  will  regard 
as  adulterated  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  foods 
containing  saccharin,  which  *  *  *  are  manufac¬ 

tured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Territories,  or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  offered  for  importation  into  the  United 
States. 

A  further  conclusion  of  the  Referee  Board  is  as  follows: 

(2)  Saccharin  in  large  quantities  (over  0.3  gram 
per  day,  and  especially  above  1  gram  daily)  added 
to  the  food,  if  taken  for  considerable  periods  of 
time  (especially  after  months),  is  liable  to  induce 
disturbances  of  digestion. 

Such  a  finding  or  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Referee 
Board  is  not  responsive  to  any  inquiry  which  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  nor  is  such  a 
conclusion  based  upon  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act. 

To  say  that  a  food  containing  saccharin  in  large  quantities 
is  liable  to  “induce  disturbances  of  digestion,”  if  taken  for 
considerable  periods  of  time  (especially  after  months),  is 
vastly  different  from  saying  that  a  food  which  contains  sac¬ 
charin  in  large  quantities  is  a  food  which  contains  an  “added 
poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious  to  health.” 

The  latter  phraseology,  in  quotations,  is  the  language  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  such  language,  or  an  inquiry 
based  thereon,  is  not  met  by  a  statement  that  a  food  with 
added  saccharin  in  large  quantities  is  “liable  to  induce  dis¬ 
turbances  of  digestion”  after  a  long  period  of  time. 

Such  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Referee  Board  is 
only  another  way  of  stating  what  it  said  in  reply  to  a  similar 
inquiry  submitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
reference  to  sodium  benzoate  in  large  doses. 

The  Referee  Board  stated  with  respect  to  that  product  as 
follows : 

Second. — Sodium  benzoate  in  large  doses  (up  to  4 
grams  per  day)  mixed  with  the  food  has  not  been 
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found  to  exert  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  general 
health,  nor  to  act  as  a  poison  in  the  general  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  In  some  directions  there  were 
slight  modifications  in  certain  physiological  proc¬ 
esses,  the  exact  significance  of  which  modifications  is 
not  known. 

(See  Food  Inspection  Decision  104.) 

Yet  the  action  of  the  three  Secretaries  in  Food  Inspection 
Decision  135  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  three 
Secretaries  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  104,  though  the  con¬ 
cisions  of  the  Referee  Board  are  substantially  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

The  action  of  the  three  Secretaries  with  reference  to  sac¬ 
charin,  as  set  out  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  135,  though 
not  justified  by  the  conclusions  of  the  Referee  Board  based 
upon  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  might 
have  been  induced  by  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  inasmuch 
as  saccharin  may  be  used  in  a  number  of  different  foods,  it 
might  be  possible  for  an  individual  to  eat  so  many  different 
kinds  of  food  in  a  day,  each  of  which  might  contain  sac¬ 
charin,  that  he  would  thus  consume  such  an  amount  of 
saccharin  as  might  induce  disturbances  of  digestion. 

The  natural  delimitation  upon  the  use  of  saccharin  would 
make  this  practically  impossible,  no  matter  how  hearty  an 
eater  or  drinker  any  individual  might  be,  because  only  minute 
quantities  of  saccharin  can  be  used  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  aimed  at  by  its  use.  If  used  in  large  quantities  the 
very  opposite  effect  of  that  desired  by  its  users  is  created.  It 
is  used  only  as  a  “sweetener.”  Volume  for  volume  it  is  five 
hundred  times  sweeter  than  cane  sugar.  If  used  in  excessive 
amounts,  instead  of  producing  a  sweet  taste  or  flavor  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  bitter  taste  or  flavor. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  its  use  can  be  safeguard¬ 
ed.  According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  the  average  total  daily  consumption  of  solids  and 
liquids  by  man  in  full  vigor  is  six  pounds,  of  which  thirty- 
seven  ounces  is  allotted  to  water. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  saccharin  would  never  be  used  in 
wmter,  or  fresh  meats,  or  potatoes  (and  these  articles  furnish 
the  bulk — in  weight — of  what  is  consumed  by  man),  let  us 
assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  saccharin  is  to  be  used 
in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  six  pounds  constituting 
the  average  daily  consumption  by  man,  including  water,  fresh 
meats  and  potatoes.  There  are  7,000  grains  in  a  pound,  so 
that  six  pounds  would  amount  to  42,000  grains.  One-one  hun¬ 
dredth  of  1  per  cent  is  enough  saccharin  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  1-100  of  1  per  cent  of  42,000  grains  is  4.2  grains; 
0.3  gram  is  4.5  grains,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  “small  quan¬ 
tity”  referred  to  in  the  first  conclusion  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  referee  board.  So  that,  if  a  regulation  should  be  made 
limiting  the  use  of  saccharin  in  foods  to  1-lOOth  of  1  per  cent, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  man  to  take  into  his  system  in 
a  day  as  much  as  0.3  gram,  even  if  it  was  to  be  put  in  that 
proportion  (TlOOth  of  1  per  cent)  into  everything  which  went 
into  his  stomach. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  so  limited,  no  individual  would  ever 
get  one-half  of  0.3  gram,  no  matter  hozv  many  classes  of  food 
there  are  in  ivhich  saccharin  has  been  used,  because  the  food 
(including  drink)  which  contributes  the  larger  amount  to  the 
total  weight  of  all  food  consumed,  are  foods  to  which  there 
would  never  be  any  occasion  to  add  saccharin. 

According  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 
the  daily  consumption  of  food  in  weight  is  placed  at  less  than 
six  pounds,  and  according  to  the  data  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Circular  110)  woman  of  full  vigor  consumes  but 
80  per  cent  of  what  is  consumed  by  man  of  full  vigor,  a  boy 
or  girl  from  60  to  90  per  cent  and  a  child  from  30  to  50  per 
cent. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  demonstrating  the  practical  im- 
possil)ility  of  a  man  in  full  vigor  getting  as  much  as  0.3  gram 
of  saccharin  daily,  if  there  were  no  restriction  whatever  against 
its  use. 

According  to  statistics,  the  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  is  7,000,000,0(10  pounds. 

Assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  every  woman  and 
child  would  consume  as  much  as  a  man  in  full  vigor,  and  di¬ 
vide  this  7,000,000,600  pounds  by  90,000,000  people. 

This  gives  a  yearly  consumption  of  77.77  pounds  per  capita. 
There  are  7.000  grains  in  a  pound ;  so  multiplying  77.77  pounds 
by  7,000  grains  gives  approximately  544,390  grains. 

Divide  this  by  365,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  and  we 
have  1,491  and  a  fraction  as  representing  the  daily  consump¬ 
tion  per  capita  of  sugar  in  grains. 

Saccharin  is  500  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  volume  for  vol¬ 
ume,  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  saccharin  having  approximately 
the  sweetening  qualities  of  one  full  lump  of  sugar;  so  divid¬ 
ing  1,491  grains  of  sugar  by  500  gives  less  than  3  grains  of 
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saccharin  as  the  daily  consumption  of  saccharin  per  capita,  if 
all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  displaced  by  saccharin.  This  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
small  amount  (4.5  grains),  the  use  of  which  the  Referee 
Board  finds  to  be  absolutely  harmless. 

If  this  small  amount  (4.5  grains)  is  multiplied  by  500,  we 
have  2,250  grains  as  the  average  daily  consumption  of  sugar 
per  capita,  instead  of  1,491,  on  the  theory  that  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  is  7,000,000,000  pounds. 

If  the  total  consumption  should  be  but  5,000,000,000  pounds, 
as  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  then  the 
figures  are  largely  increased  in  favor  of  the  argument  I  make. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
saccharin  to  displace  sugar  altogether,  for  there  are  many 
preparations,  such  as  confectionery  and  syrup,  in  which  cane 
sugar  is  needed  as  a  filler  or  for  volume. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Referee  Board  has  not  found 
that  a  food  which  contains  saccharin  in  either  large  or  small 
quantities  could  be  said  to 

contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to 
health 

within  the  meaning  of  that  provision  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act.  It  simply  found  that  in  large  quantities  after  a  long 
period  of  time  it  was  liable  to  induce  disturbances  of  diges¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Referee  Board  positively  and 
specifically  states  that  a  food  to  which  has  been  added  sac¬ 
charin  in  small  quantities  is  not  a  food  which  could  be  said  to 
contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to 
health. 

It  furthermore  distinctly  and  specifically  finds  that  a  food 
with  which  saccharin  has  been  mixed  or  packed  in  either  large 
or  small  quantities  has  not  had  either  its  “quality”  or 
“strength”  reduced  or  lowered  or  injuriously  affected. 

These  findings  or  conclusions  cover  every  question  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Referee  Board  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  they  also  cover  every  question  which  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  submitted  to  the  Referee  Board  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  and  which  the  Referee  Board  might  be  expected  to 
answer,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  chemists  and  not 
lawyers.  They  were  not  asked  to  express  themselves  as  to  the 
food  value  of  sugar  or  as  to  whether  the  use  of  sugar  in  large 
or  small  quantities  would  render  the  food  to  which  it  was 
added  injurious  to  health  or  whether  the  use  of  food  to  which 
sugar  might  be  added  in  large  quantities,  for  a  long  time,  and 
probably  after  many  months,  would  be  liable  to  impair  diges¬ 
tion,  or  even  whether  the  use  of  cane  sugar  as  a  sweetener 
was  better  than  saccharin. 

Yet  the  Referee  Board,  without  being  asked  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  without  any  justification  for  so  doing, 
so  far  as  any  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  are  con¬ 
cerned,  made  a  further  answer  in  connection  with  its  third 
conclusion. 

It  is  not  even  justified  by  any  of  the  experiments  which  were 
made  by  the  Referee  Board  to  enable  it  to  reply  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  (See  Re¬ 
port  No.  94,  issued  November  15,  1911.) 

This  obiter  dictum  on  the  part  of  the  Referee  Board  is  as 
follows : 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  addition  of  sac¬ 
charin  to  food  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  or  some 
other  form  of  sugar  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitution 
involving  a  reduction  in  the  food  value  of  the  sweet¬ 
ened  food  product,  and  hence  as  a  reduction  in  its 
quality. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Referee  Board  never  in¬ 
tended  that  anything  expressed  in  this  sentence  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  contradicting  what  it  had  said  in  the  immediately 
preceding  sentence,  which  immediately  preceding  statement 
was ; 

The  admixture  of  saccharin  with  food,  in  small  or 
large  quantities,  has  not  been  found  to  alter  the  quality 
or  strength  of  the  food. 

This  statement  answers  the  questions  suggested  by  the  act 
of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  answers  specifically  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  succeeding  obiter  dictum  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  referring  to  something  else,  and  should,  therefore,  be  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded  by  the  three  secretaries  in  framing  a  food 
inspection  decision  which  might  correctly  interpret  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Referee  Board,  which  were  responsive  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  submitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  food  and  drugs  act  to  which 
this  obiter  dictum  can  apply  and  therefore  no  action  with  re- 
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spect  to  saccharin  could  be  justly  predicated  upon  any  such 
statement. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  did  the  Referee  Board  mean 
by  that  statement? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  two  separate  and  distinct  ideas  have 
been  blended  and  confused? 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  to  the  effect  that  a  food  is  to 
be  regarded  as  adulterated  if  any  substance  has  been  mixed 
and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  af- 
,  feet  its  quality  or  strength,  but  the  board  has  already  found 
that  the  quality  or  strength  of  a  food  was  not  reduced  or 
lowered  or  injuriously  affected  because  it  said  it  was  not 
“altered’’  by  the  mixture  with  it  of  saccharin  in  either  small 
or  large  quantities. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  law  to  the  effect  that  a 
food  is  to  be  regarded  as  adulterated 

if  any  substance  has  been  substituted,  wholly  or  in 
part,  for  the  article. 

Obviously  what  the  Referee  Board  had  in  mind  was  that 
there  was  some  food  value  in  cane  sugar,  and  there  was  prob¬ 
ably  no  food  value  in  saccharin,  and  that  if  sacharin  was  used 
as  a  “sweetener”  instead  of  cane  sugar,  the  consumer  would 
lose  the  food  value  wdiich  might  be  in  the  cane  sugar. 

Assuming  such  premises  to  be  true,  the  conclusion  is  wholly 
without  importance,  so  far  as  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  food  and  drugs  act  to 
which  the  conclusion  of  the  Referee  Board  is  responsive. 

Furthermore,  if  a  manufacturer  takes  sacharin  to  sweeten 
corn  or  any  other  food,  instead  of  using  sugar  he  commits  no 
offense  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  if  the  saccharin  is  not  an 
“added  poison”  or  if  its  addition  does  not  reduce  or  lower  or 
injuriously  affect  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  food  to  which 
it  is  added;  and  both  of  these  points  are  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  by  the  Referee  Board. 

Take  any  food  which  may  suggest  itself — corn,  for  instance. 
If  I  mix  saccharin  with  it  in  any  amount,  the  “quality”  or 
“strength”  of  the  corn  is  not  reduced,  lowered  or  injuriously 
affected;  because  the  Referee  Board  has  so  found. 

The  same  is  true  if  instead  of  adding  a  “sweetener”  I 
should  add  salt.  Salt  is  a  mineral  substance  and  has  no  food 
value,  but  is  much  desired  by  some  tastes.  But  if  I  should 
conclude  to  ad  salt  to  corn  instead  of  adding  a  “sweetener,”  it 
could  not  be  said  that  a  substance  had  been  substituted  wholly 
or  in  part  for  the  corn. 

That  provision  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  which  says  that  a 
food  shall  be  regarded  as  adulterated  if  any  substance  has 
been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article,  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  food  itself,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  one  thing  is 
added  to  the  food  when  something  else  might  have  been 
added.  Therefore  if  any  food  is  sweetened  with  saccharin  the 
food  could  not  be  said  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  on  the  ground  that  a  substance  had 
been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it. 

If  that  argument  could  be  made  successfully  with  reference 
to  saccharin,  it  could  be  made  successfully  if  cane  sugar  were 
added,  or  if  salt  or  any  other  condiment  were  added.  Any 
article  of  food,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  to  which  either  salt 
or  sugar  or  saccharin  or  pepper  or  spice,  one  or  all,  might  be 
added  in  preparing  it  for  consumption,  whether  before  or 
after  an  interstate  shipment,  cannot  accurately  be  said  to  be  an 
article  which  is  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act  on  the  ground  that  some  substance  had  been 
substituted,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  it;  and  since  such  an  article 
of  food  could  not  be  said  to 

contain  any  added  poisonous  or  any  other  added  dele¬ 
terious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  in¬ 
jurious  to  health 
and  since  it  could  not  be  said  to 

contain  a  substance  which  had  been  mixed  or  packed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality  or  strength, 

it  cannot  be  regarded  as  adulterated  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act. 

This  obiter  dictum,  therefore,  of  the  Referee  Board  is  un¬ 
called  for,  inconclusive  and  valueless  so  far  as  the  food  and 
drugs  act  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  any  inquiry  submitted  to 
it  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  concerned ;  and  it  is  a 
grave  departure  from  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  of  the  three 
secretaries  to  try  to  give  any  effect  to  it  in  any  regulation 
which  they  are  authorized  to  make  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act. 

What  difference  does  it  make  tinder  the  food  and  drugs  act 
if  corn  was  mixed  with  milk;  it  might  have  either  greater  or 
less  food  value  than  if  it  was  mixed  with  sugar  or  salt. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  prohibits  my  mixing  any¬ 
thing  with  a  food,  unless  it  is  either  a  deleterious  substance 
injurious  to  health,  or  unless  it  reduces  or  injuriously  affects 
the  quality  and  strength  of  the  food  to  zohich  it  is  added. 

The  addition  of  one  substance  to  another  substance  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  substance  to 
which  it  may  be  added  or  with  which  it  may  be  mixed. 

“Substitution”  within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  is  a  deception,  and  that  provision  of  the  law  simply  relates 
to  a  case  in  which  the  consumer  expects  to  receive  one  sub¬ 
stance  and  receives  another  substance,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  without  his  knowing  that  he  receives  it. 

No  one  who  buys  a  can  of  corn  or  any  other  article  of  food 
buys  it  because  he  thinks  it  has  been  flavored  wdth  sugar  or 
salt.  He  is  buying  the  corn,  not  the  sugar,  and  probably  has 
not  the  faintest  conception  that  it  is  artificially  flavored  at  all, 
but  all  suggestion  of  substitution  is  removed  the  very  instant 
a  declaration  appears  on  the  food  as  to  what  it  does  contain, 
and  the  makers  and  users  of  saccharin  have  never  objected  to 
an  appropriate  declaration  upon  the  label  to  the  effect  that  it 
has  been  sweetened  with  saccharin. 

This  argument  might  be  epitomized  as  follows  :  A  pound  of 
corn  equals  7,000  grains ;  if  1-lOOth  of  1  per  cent  of  saccharin 
had  been  added  to  it  as  a  sweetener,  it  would  contain  but  0.7 
of  a  grain  of  saccharin  (the  small  quantity  referred  to  in  the 
Referee  Board’s  report  being  4.5  grains). 

Suppose  as  much  as  0.1  gram,  equal  to  1.5  grains,  had  been 
added,  and  a  question  should  arise  as  to  whether  it  was  adul¬ 
terated  within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  it  could 
not  be  reasonably  argued  ; 

First.  That  a  substance  had  been  mixed  or  packed 
with  the  corn  which  reduced  or  lowered  or  injuriously 
affected  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  corn,  because 
the  Referee  Board  particularly  found  that  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  saccharin  in  food  in  small  or  large  quantities 
did  not  alter  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  food. 

Second.  That  any  substance  had  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  corn  ;  because  the  word  “sub¬ 
stituted”  in  this  connection  in  the  pure  food  law  means 
to  put  something  in  in  the  place  of  corn  and  does  not 
mean  the  addition  of  one  thing  to  the  corn  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  another  thing. 

Third.  That  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  corn 
had  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

Fourth.  That  the  corn  had  been  mixed,  colored, 
powdered,  coated  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  or  inferiority  in  the  corn  is  concealed. 

Fifth.  That  the  corn  contained  any  added  poison¬ 
ous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious  to  health;  because  the 
Referee  Board  specifically  finds  that  the  addition  of 
saccharin  to  food  in  even  three  times  the  amount  (up 
to  4.5  grains,  which  is  the  equivalent  to  0.3  gram)  is 
without  deleterious  or  poisonous  action,  and  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  health  of  normal  adults. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  the  duty  of  the  three 
secretaries  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  concerned,  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  this  obiter  dictum  of  the  Referee 
Board  than  if  it  had  been  the  repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
In  making  that  dictum,  they  were  abandoning  the  domain  of 
chemistry  and  were  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  law. 

So  far  therefore  as  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  are  concerned — and  they  should  be  absolutely  conclusive 
upon  the  three  secretaries — and  in  view  of  the  findings  of  the 
Referee  Board  which  were  responsive  to  the  inquiries  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  three  secre¬ 
taries  should  have  made  the  identical  regulation  with  respect 
to  saccharin  which  was  made  with  respect  to  sodium  benzoate. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  fears,  however,  which  are  neith¬ 
er  justified  by  the  findings  of  the  Referee  Board  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  warranted 
by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  the  sac¬ 
charin  manufacturers  will  not  object  to  a  regulation  which 
limits  its  use  in  foods  to  1-100  of  1  per  cent  and  which  re¬ 
quires  a  statement  upon  the  label  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been 
so  added. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  once  or  twice  that  this  is  a 
case  for  the  courts,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not,  for 
several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  not  avail  the  manufacturers  much 
to  have  the  court  declare  that  the  addition  of  saccharin  to  a  food 
was  not  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  after  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  the  regulation  made  by  the  three  secre¬ 
taries. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  of  the  law  which  has  been 
devised  with  reference  to  the  food  and  drugs  act  was  for  the 
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very  purpose  of  having  all  questions  which  could  be  raised 
under  the  act  settled  without  either  th&  expense  or  the  injury 
to  the  business  of  the  country  which  would  be  incident  to  an 
enforced  stoppage  while  the  courts  were  passing  upon  the 
various  questions  which  might  be  raised. 

In  the  third  place,  since  the  Referee  Board  has  made  clear 
and  definite  findings  with  respect  to  every  question  which  was 
submitted  to  it  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  the  three  secre¬ 
taries  should  not  now  suggest  that  the  same  questions  should 
be  passed  upon  by  the  court. 

The  manufacturers  are  willing  to  accept  these  findings  on 
the  part  of  the  Referee  Board  and  therefore  the  only  question 
wdiich  should  now  be  open  for  discussion  is  as  to  the  correct 
construction  of  the  Referee  Board’s  report  and  the  regulation 
to  be  made  in  view  of  its  finding  on  the  questions  which  were 
submitted. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  in  which  the  question  as  to 
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the  correct  interpretation  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Referee 
Board  could  be  submitted  to  a  court,  and  it  would  be  obvious¬ 
ly  unfair  to  submit  any  other  inquiry,  particularly  under  a  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  three  secretaries  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  sac¬ 
charin  in  foods  was  a  violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

The  obiter  dictum  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Referee  Board 
should  not  operate  to  confuse  the  very  clear  proposition  which 
is  before  the  three  secretaries,  based  upon  the  inquiries  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  replies  of  the 
Referee  Board  which  are  responsive  thereto. 

The  three  secretaries  should  not  overlook  the  natural  right 
of  every  individual  to  make  such  combination  of  materials  for 
food  to  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce  as  he  may  desire,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  not  violate  the  food  and  drugs  act;  and  the  food 
and  drugs  act  is  not  to  be  extended  in  its  operation  beyond 
the  plain  language  of  the  act,  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of  a 
benevolent  paternalism. 


Coffee  Roasters  Put  Valorization  on  Defensive 


On  November  16  and  17,  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Traffic  and  Pure  Food  Association  held  its  first  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  at  the  La  Salle  hotel. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  largest  coffee  houses  in  the 
United  States  were  represented  at  the  convention.  The 
conference  was  opened  at  11  A.  M.  by  Julius  J.  Schotten, 
of  St.  Louis  Mo.,  president  of  the  organization.  Frank  R. 
Seelye,  of  Chicago,  made  the  address  of  welcome  and  was 
followed  by  M.  H.  Gasser,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  spoke 
briefly  but  in  a  convincing  manner  on  “The  Benefits  of  Or¬ 
ganization.” 

The  greatest  interest  in  the  convention  centered  around 
the  speech  of  Thomas  J.  Webb,  of  the  Puhl-Webb  Company, 
of  Chicago. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Webb  was  “The  Betterment  of 
the  Present  Coffee  Situation.”  Those  who  might  have  been 
looking  forward  to  a  few  commonplace  and  optimistic  re¬ 
marks  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  man,  had  reason  before 
he  had  gone  far  in  his  discourse  to  rub  their  eyes  and  sit  up. 

Characterizing  the  Brazilian  valorization  as  nothing  short 
of  an  outrage  upon  the  American  people,  Mr.  Webb  painted 
feelingly  the  injustice  of  the  system  by  which  millions  of 
bags  of  coffee  can  be  and  are  being  held  in  storage,  and  re¬ 
fused  for  sale,  in  order  to  create  fictitious  prices  on  the 
coffee  market.  “God’s  law.  Nature’s  law  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  have  all  been  disregarded  by  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  growers  of  coffee,”  said  the  speaker.  “A  sovereign  na¬ 
tion  has  abrogated  and  delegated  its  legislative  powers  to  a 
committee  dominated  by  aliens,  seeking  only  one  of  this 
committee  to  represent  its  interests;  and,  as  if  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  it  has  selected  a  man  whose  interests  have  been 
antagonistic  to  the  coffee  consumers  of  the  United  States 
as  the  American  representative,  and  clothed  this  commit¬ 
tee  with  legislative  powers  to  control  its  principal  product. 

“Brazil  governs  the  price  of  coffee,  as  she  supplies  85  per 
cent  of  the  coffee  consumed.  By  releasing  possession  of  all 
her  coffed,  Brazil  places  the  committee  in  absolute  control 
of  the  coffee  markets  of  the  world.  The  committee  takes 
the  visible  supply  of  coffee,  locks  it  up  in  warehouses  and 
practically  accomplishes  the  same  result  as  though  they 
dumped  it  in  the  ocean. 

“It  is  never  too  late  to  begin,  and  it  is  our  plain  duty  to 
fight  the  condition  that  has  placed  a  tax  upon  our  people 
without  representation  or  compensation.  It  takes  just  twice 
as  much  capital  to  conduct  our  business  at  the  present  time 
that  it  took  two  years  ago.  The  consumers  of  the  United 
States  are  paying  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  bankers  for  coffee — a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
irrigate  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land  of  the  west  or  to 
drain  millions  of  acres  of  swamp  lands  of  the  South. 

“Let  us  admit  coffee  from  all  other  countries  except  Brazil 
free  from  duty,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  Brazilian  coffee 
to  make  up  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States — the 
balance  of  coffees  from  Brazil  to  bear  a  heavy  tax  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  other  exports  from  Brazil. 
Brazil’s  total  exports  amount  to  $308,000,000.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  when  Brazil  finds  that  one  of  her  best 
customers  was  being  discriminated  against  she  would  find 
some  means  of  abolishing  the  valorization  scheme.” 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Webb  created  a  profound  sensation; 
and  sides  were  taken  at  once.  An  issue  had  been  formed 
which  must  be  fought  out  and  decided  then  and  there.  The 
mission  of  the  convention  had  been  shifted.  The  organiza¬ 


tion  must  perforce  declare,  before  disbanding,  how  it  stood 
on  this  vital  question  of  coffee  valorization.  A  failure  to 
endorse  Mr.  Webb  would  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Traffic  and  Pure  Food  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  pro-valorization. 

On  the  morning  of  November  17,  the  committee  on  reso¬ 
lutions  made  its  report  to  the  convention  recommending  an 
appeal  to  Washington,  and  asking  for  an  investigation — in 
other  words,  the  committee  adopted  the  suggestions  put 
forth  by  Thomas  J.  Webb,  practically  in  toto. 

The  resolutions,  adopted  in  executive  session,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Whereas,  A  condition  has  existed  in  the  coffee  business  for 
the  past  two  years,  during  which  the  price  of  coffee  has 
advanced  abnormally;  and 

Whereas,  The  Coffee  Roasters’  Traffic  and  Pure  Food 
Association  believe  the  present  high  prices  to  be  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  coffee  roasters,  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  be  instructed  to  bring  the  present  situation  in  coffee 
before  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  make  a  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  of  market  conditions  in  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

A  number  of  papers  were  read  by  different  members  on 
various  branches  of  the  business,  the  principal  of  which 
were  “Uniform  State  and  National  Pure  Food  Laws,”  by 
W.  T.  Jones,  of  New  Orleans;  “Coffee  Roasters’  Costs  and 
Accounting,”  by  F.  J.  Ach,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  “Traffic  and 
Freight  Classification,”  by  C.  H.  Stoffregen,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  “Coffee  Publicity,”  by  F.  H.  Henrici  of  Chicago. 

At  the  banquet  given  on  the  night  of  November  17,  Her¬ 
man  Sielcken  addressed  the  members  of  the  convention  in  an 
effort  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Brazilian  government 
and  the  Valorization  committee,  of  which  he  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sielcken  said  the  scheme  was  not  intended  to  boost 

prices,  but  really  to  save  Brazil,  though  he  did  not  say  why 

this  country  was  particularly  interested  in  Brazil.  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  press  for  its  cry  of  coffee  trust  and  said  no  New 
York  bank  had  gained  money  on  coffee  in  the  last  few 
years.  Pie  said  he  and  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  a  few  other  con¬ 
cerns  had  only  made  $10,000,000  in  coffee  in  the  last  two 

years,  and  though  he  admitted  he  had  drawn  up  the  con¬ 

tract  and  dictated  terms  to  Brazil,  he  said  France,  which  had 
most  money  invested,  had  limited  exports  to  10,000,000  bags 
yearly. 

Mr.  Sielcken,  in  answer  to  questions  by  J.  J.  Schotten, 
president  of  the  association,  denied  any  plan  of  forming  a 
trust,  and  reiterated  former  statement  of  acting  only  for  the 
interests  of  Brazil.  While  most  of  the  guests  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  speaker  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  his  remarks,  it  is  believed  to  have  made  some  friends 
before  he  finished  and  to  have  modified  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Sielcken  is  quoted  as  having  said  elsewhere  in  regard 
to  coffee  valorization  : 

“I  do  not  own  a  bag  of  coffee,  and  there  is  now  nowhere 
in  the  world  any  substantial  stock  of  coffee  outside  of  that 
owned  by  the  government  of  Brazil.  The  talk  about  in¬ 
vestigations  by  the  United  States  government  of  the  action 
of  Brazil  is  political  and  economic  nonsense.  For  most  of 
the  ten  years  succeeding  1885,  coffee  averaged  higher  than 
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it  is  selling  today.  For  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the 
United  States  has  received  high  record  prices  for  its 
products,  and  Brazil  has  received  the  lowest  prices  for  its 
coffee  product  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  a  terrible 
struggle  for  Brazil.  The  yield  of  her  coffee  trees  was 
crushing  to  the  coffee  trade  and  to  Brazil.  The  whole  social 
and  economic  fabric  of  the  country  seemed  at  one  time  to 
be  trembling  in  the  balance.  One  banking  firm  that  had 
made  advances  on  coffee  was  obliged  to  take  to  itself  27 
plantations.  The  people  of  Brazil  made  a  loan  of  15,000,000 
sterling,  or  $75,000,000,  in  December,  1908,  and  agreed  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  their  exports  a  surtax  of  five  francs  per  bag  for 
the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  Of  this  loan,  only  $10,000,000 
was  taken  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for 
America  that  more  was  not  taken  here,  for  it  has  proved  a 
very  profitable  investment.  With  this  money  the  government 
purchased  up  to  8,000.000  bags  of  coffee.  It  sold  500,000 
bags  in  1909,  and  600,000  bags  in  1910,  and  this  year  has 
sold  1,200,000  bags,  and  has  now  on  hand  between  5,000,000 
and  6,000,000  ha.gs.  The  sales  this  5^ear  realized  5,000,006 
sterling,  or  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  from  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  coffee.  The  loan  was  for  ten  years, 
and  it  can  be  paid  off  in  four,  leaving  the  government  a 
very  handsome  stock  of  very  valuable  coffee.  The  Brazil¬ 
ian  coffee  crop,  which  at  one  time  nearly  broke  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  crop  of  about  20,000,000  bags,  fell  last  year  from 
15,000,000  bags  to  11,000,000  bags,  and  will  probably  be  only 
between  8,000.000  and  9,000,000  bags  this  crop  year,  ending 
next  July.  I  think  there  will  also  be  a  third  bad  crop  year. 

“In  the  flowering  season  this  summer,  there  were  seven 
days  when  the  mercury  in  Brazil  was  below  zero.  The 
weather  has  been  altogether  topsy  turvy — no  rain  when  it 
was  wanted  and  deluges  of  rain  when  sunshine  was  needed. 

“The  valorization  coffee  plan  has  been  a  e^reat  success  for 
Brazil  and  for  everybody.  It  is  helpful  for  the  whole  world 
today  to  have  this  stock  of  five  million  bags  in  government 
hands.  More  than  ten  millions  has  been  made  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coffee  trade  by  the  recent  advance.  Of  course,  most 
of  it  has  been  made  by  those  who  are  in  the  trade,  and  have 
been  carrying  stocks  of  coffee  for  several  years.  The  Ar- 
buckles  and  my  firm  have  done  very  well.  I  believe  Ar- 
buckle  has  the  only  substantial  stock  of  coffee  now  in  ex¬ 
istence.  outside  of  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  I  do  not 
think  his  stock  is  as  high  as  500,000  bags. 

“There  might  be  basis  for  talk  about  a  trust,  or  about 
a  combination,  if  there  had  been  any  unanimity  of  action 
among  the  coffee  dealers,  but  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
understanding,  agreement  or  combination,  and  in  fact,  no 
unanimity  of  action.  I  probably  bought  earlier  than  Ar- 
buckle  on  the  recent  advance,  and  have  sold  earlier,  but 
there  has  been  nobody  interested  in  my  purchases  and  sales, 
except  my  partner  and  mvself.  If  the  thanks  of  Brazil  are 
due  to  us  for  our  sustaining  influence  when  coffee  was  be¬ 
low  5  cents,  the  thanks  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
due  to  us  for  selling  coffee  when  it  was  rising  to  15  cents. 

“The  cause  for  both  coffee  and  sugar  advances  may  be 
looked  for  exactly  where  you  look  for  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices  of  food  in  Europe  this  year — in  the  partial  failure 
of  the  crop.  Europe  must  buy  heavily  of  A.merica  this  year, 
and  we  should  be  very  grateful  on  this  side  of  the  water 
that  we  have  something  to  spare.  Germany  and  Europe  will 
have  to  buy  American  corn,  or  the  products  of  American 
corn  between  now  and  the  harvests  of  1912.” 


SPECIALTY  MANUFACTURERS  MEET. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Specialty  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  was  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  November 
16  and  17,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  any  previous  meeting.  At  the  roll  call  of  the 
morning  session  over  170  members  and  associate  members 
answered  the  roll  call,  which  number  was  largely  augmented 
in  the  afternoon. 

President  Walter  H.  Lipe  opened  the  program  with  his 
annual  address,  as  follows : 

“It  is  a  pleasant  privilege  to  extend  our  members  and 
guests  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association.  Every 
business  man  seeks  to  progress  materially,  and_  that  progress 
is  facilitated  by  enlarging  our  knowledge  and  viewpoint  from 
intercourse  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  lines  of 
endeavor.  There  should  be  no  fear,  however,  on  the  part 
of  any  one  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  of  the  trade  factors,  will  not  guide  us  in  our 
consideration  cf  such  subjects  as  will  come  before  us,  or 
that  this  convention  will  mark  a  departure  from  our  well- 
trodden  path  of  sanity  and  equity. 


“Our  agreement  is  now  in  effect  with  the  very  largest 
number  of  the  jobbers  throughout  the  country.  Endorse¬ 
ment  of  our  trade  policy  by  various  units  among  these  dis¬ 
tributors,  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  has  been  in  the 
most  emphatic  form.  And  acknowledgment  from  them  of 
the  very  greatly  improved  conditions  which  have  resulted 
from  the  work  of  the  association,  have  been  equally  positive. 
The  retail  specialty  business,  in  view  of  its  vastly  improved 
conditions,  is  now  sought  after.  This  alone  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  victory  for  the  association ;  but,  we  could,  if  time 
permitted,  go  much  further  and  point  with  equal  pride  to 
other  accomplished  results  of  no  less  moment. 

“The  co-operation  of  our  members  during  the  past  year 
has  been  much  more  decided  and  general  than  ever  before. 
The  result  is  well  evidenced  in  the  progress  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  our  work.  And,  if  we  had  the  same  degree  of 
co-operation  from  every  one  of  our  members,  the  result 
would  be  proportionately  greater.  An  organization  of  this 
sort  is  only  so  strong  as  its  units  make  it.  It  is  easy  to 
point  the  way,  but  not  to  obtain  the  best  results  unless  we 
have  the  individual  co-operation  of  each  of  our  units. 

“The  acknowledgments  of  the  association  generally  are  due 
to  the  several  committees  for  practical  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  its  interests  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  specially 
marked,  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  them  has  had 
national  effect.  The  association  has  now  fully  demonstrated 
its  value  and  importance  to  our  members,  and  to  the  trade 
generally,  and  we  are  sanguine  that  the  incoming  association 
year  will  show  even  greater  progress  than  heretofore.” 

One  of  the  speakers  was  George  L.  Flanders,  Assistant 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  New  York.  His  subject 
was  “Food  Legislation  from  the  Standpoint  of  Justice.”  Mr. 
Flanders  gave  his  definition  of  justice.  This  virtue,  he  said, 
is  necessary  between  nations,  and  more  necessary  between 
individuals.  He  said  it  was  imperative  that  manufacturers 
of  food  products  should  treat  with  justice  90,000,000  of 
people  who  are  compelled  to  eat  food  three  times  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  work  these  manufacturers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  is  big,  and  unless  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  is  required  is  secured  beforehand,  the  speaker  feared 
errors  would  creep  in  and  injustice  be  done.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  manufacturers  and  distributers  are  recog¬ 
nized.  The  consumers  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  duties 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is  here  that  the  law'  of  justice  steps 
in  to  enforce  observance  of  the  rights  of  all. 

Mr.  Flanders  was  emphatic  in  his  declaration  that  a  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  the  law  is  requisite,  and  this  interpre¬ 
tation  can  only  be  secured  after  a  close  analysis  of  the 
whole  subject.  He  argued  that  it  is  necessary  to  educate 
producers  and  distributers  up  to  what  is  needful,  a^d  after 
this  preliminary  step  has  been  taken  action  of  the  law  itself 
will  be  a  matter  of  course. 

The  speaker  touched  upon  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
an  increase  in  production  of  .food  products  to  meet  the 
marked  increase  in  population  and  power  to  consume,  and 
closed  his  address  with  a  hope  that  the  manufacturers  and 
distributers  would  see  the  great  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  great  care  in  the  production  of  food  commodities. 

Other  speakers  were  John  Lee  Mahin,  of  Chicago;  John 
W.  Lux,  President,  and  John  A.  Green,  Secretary,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers;  Louis  Runkel, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation ;  Hugh  Camp¬ 
bell,  representing  independent  tobacco  interests;  R.  A.  War¬ 
ner,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Representatives;  E.  A.  Nolan,  Secretary  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Association  of  Manufacturers’  Representatives;  A. 
M.  Wilson,  President  of  the  New  England  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association;  A.  M.  Groves,  Secretary  of  the  Tri-States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  George  H.  Carter, 
President  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Manufacturers’ 
Representatives.  J.  H.  McLaurin,  President  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  spoke  at  length  in  a 
very  apparent  effort  to  conciliate  interests. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  much  was  done 
to  purify  the  atmosphere  and  put  the  membership  on  a 
stronger  footing  by  casting  out  those  who  were  not  up  to 
standard  requirements  in  their  products  and  who  did  not 
live  up  to  the  law^ 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  occurrence  of  the  convention 
was  the  passing  of  a  set  of  resolutions  w'hich  declared  em¬ 
phatically  in  favor  of  a  uniform  weight  and  measure  law. 

The  newly-elected  officers  were  announced  on  the  last 
day  of  the  convention  as  follows:  President,  Walter  H. 
Lipe,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  (re-elected)  ;  Vice  President,  Louis 
Runkel,  New  York;  Second  Vice  President,  A.  J.  Porter, 
Niagara  Ealls ;  Third  Vice  President,  W.  M.  McCormick. 
Baltimore;  Treasurer,  Lou’s  H.  Soule,  New  York. 
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Interesting  Bulletins  From  State  Departments 


KANSAS. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  for  Octo¬ 
ber  contains  among  other  matters  the  new  amendments  to  the 
regulations  under  the  state  food  and  drugs  law  of  February 
14,  1907.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  regulation  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  slaughtered  undrawn  poultry,  fish  or  game. 
This  regulation  may  be  necessary  under  the  Kansas  law,  but 
it  is  not  a  useful  regulation  in  the  case  of  poultry  destined  for 
cold  storage,  as  experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  shown.  One  hesi¬ 
tates  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Crumbine  and  Prof.  Wil¬ 
lard,  who  were  unquestionably  concerned  in  forming  these 
regulations. 

The  condensed  milk  standards  appearing  in  the  regulations 
are  those  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
which  appear  to  have  met  favor  all  over  the  country.  The  new 
regulations  in  full  are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  regulation  5,  paragraph  “b,”  be  amended  as 
follows : 

(b).  Proprietary  medicinal  preparations  and  similar  medic¬ 
inal  products  are  required  to  conform  in  composition  to  the 
freshly  prepared  non-deteriorated  article,  and  to  conform  to  the 
claims  made  for  the  preparation  as  to  therapeutic  properties, 
quality  and  strength. 

Resolved,  That  regulation  11,  paragraph  “b,”  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

(fo).  The  sale  of  slaughtered  undrawn  poultry,  game  or 
fish  is  prohibited. 

Resolved,  That  regulation  11  be  further  amended  by  making 
a  new  paragraph  known  as  paragraph  “d,”  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

{d).  In  the  case  of  eggs  from  cold  storage  of  more  than 
two  weeks,  or  which  have  been  packed  in  any  preserving  sub¬ 
stance,  the  wholesale  or  retail  package,  when  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  shall  bear  a  label  designating  such  storage  or  pres¬ 
ervation. 

Resolved,  That  regulation  14,  paragraph  “b,”  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  the  paragraph  after  the  word  “food,”  in  line 
20,  making  it  then  read  as  follows  : 

(b).  The  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
and  drug  products  shall  be  sound,  wholesome  and  free  from 
decomposition.  The  meat  products  shall  be  sound,  wholesome 
and  fit  for  human  food,  and  shall  be  made  from  sound  and 
healthy  animals.  Carcasses  of  animals  too  immature  to  pro- 
gredients  of  the  food,  or  therapeutic  properties  of  the  medic-, 
duce  wholesome  meat,  or  unborn  and  stillborn  animals,  car¬ 
casses  of  pigs,  kids  and  lambs  under  three  weeks  of  age  and 
calves  less  than  four  weeks  of  age  are  condemned  as  unsuit¬ 
able  for  food.  Carcasses  of  animals  in  advanced  stages  of 
pregnancy,  also  carcasses  of  animals  which  have  within  ten 
days  given  birth  to  young,  are  condemned  as  unsuitable  for 
food,  but  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  septic  poisoning  in 
such  carcasses  they  may  be  rendered  into  lard  or  tallow  if  so 
desired.  All  animals  that  die  in  abattoirs,  pens  and  those  in  a 
dying  condition  before  slaughtering  shall  not  be  used  as  food. 

Resolved,  That  regulation  15,  paragraph  “e.”  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

{e).  Descriptive  matter  upon  the  label  shall  be  free  from 
any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  article,  or  its 
therapeutic  properties,  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  con¬ 
tained  therein,  or  quality  thereof,  or  place  of  origin,  which  is 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.  In  the  case  of  materials 
used  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  or  medicinal  preparations, 
descriptive  matter  upon  the  label  shall  be  free  from  any  false 
or  misleading  statement  in  regard  to  the  composition  or  in- 
inal  product,  prepared  by  the  use  of  such  materials. 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  of  regulation  15  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

(/).  An  article  containing  more  than  one  food  product  or 
an  article  containing  more  than,  one  active  medicinal  agent  is 
misbranded  if  named  after  a  single  constituent.  In  the  case 
of  drugs,  the  nomenclature  employed  by  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary  shall  obtain,  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  regulation  5..  If  not  official  or  standard¬ 
ized,  an  article  is  misbranded  if  the  name  suggests  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  substance  not  present  in  the  article,  or  conveys  a  false 
impression  as  to  its  origin,  place  of  manufacture  or  production 
or  therapeutic  properties,  quality  or  strength. 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  “h”  of  this  same  regulation  be 
amended  bv  adding  to  it  sub-division  “3,”  which  will  make  it 
read  as  follows : 


(3).  Vinegars  artificially  colored  or  made  from  materials 
specially  chosen  to  impart  a  color  similar  to  that  of  cider  vin¬ 
egar  are  held  to  be  imitations  of  cider  vinegar  unless  each 
package,  wholesale  and  retail,  as  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  is 
distinctly  marked  by  a  label  which  states  the  true  nature  of 
the  article. 

Resolved,  That  regulation  35,  Food  Standards  B,  Milk  and 
Its  Products,  paragraph  6  thereof,  be  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

6.  Condensed  Milk,  Evaporated  Milk,  is  milk  from  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

(1)  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fresh,  pure,  whole 
milk  of  healthy  cows,  obtained  by  complete  milking  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  milkings  within  15  days  before  calving  and  7  days 
after  calving,  provided  at  the  end  of  this  7-day  period  the 
animals  are  in  perfectly  normal  condition. 

(2)  It  contains  such  percentages  of  total  solids  and  fat  that 
the  sum  of  the  two  shall  not  be  less  than  34.3  per  cent  and 
the  percentage  of  fat  shall  be  not  less  than  7.8  per  cent. 

(3)  It  contains  no  added  butter  or  butter  oil  incorporated 
either  with  whole  milk  or  skimmed  milk  or  with  the  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  at  any  stage  of  manufacture. 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  7  of  the  same  regulation  and  sub¬ 
division  under  Milks  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

7.  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  is  milk  from  which  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated,  and  to  which 
sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  added. 

(1)  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fresh,  pure,  whole  milk 
of  healthy  cows,  obtained  by  complete  milking  and  excluding 
all  milkings  within  15  days  before  calving  and  7  days  after 
calving,  provided  at  the  end  of  this  7-day  period  the  animals 
are  in  perfectly  normal  condition. 

(2)  It  contains  such  percentages  of  total  milk  solids  and  of 
fat  that  the  sum  of  the  two  shall  not  be  less  than  34.3  per  cent 
and  the  percentage  of  fat  shall  be  not  less  than  7.8  per  cent. 

(3)  It  contains  no  added  butter  or  butter  oil  incorporated 
either  with  whole  milk  or  skimmed  milk  or  with  the  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  at  any  stage  of  manufacture. 

Resolved,  That  regulation  35,  part  II,  sub-division  D,  section 
“b,”  Flavoring  Extracts,  paragraphs  10,  13  and  13a,  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

10.  Terpeneless  Extract  of  Lemon,  Soluble  Extract  of 
Lemon,  Soluble  Lemon,  are  flavoring  extracts  prepared  by 
shaking  oil  of  lemon  with  dilute  alcohol,  U.  S.  P.,  or  by  dis¬ 
solving  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  in  dilute  alcohol,  U.  S.  P.,  and 
contain  not  less  than  two-tenths  (0.2)  per  cent  by  weight  of 
citral  derived  from  oil  of  lemon. 

13.  Terpeneless  Extract  of  Orange,  Soluble  Extract  of 
Orange,  Soluble  Orange,  are  flavoring  extracts  prepared  by 
shaking  oil  of  orange  with  dilute  alcohol,  or  by  dissolving  ter¬ 
peneless  oil  of  orange  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  correspond  in 
flavoring  strength  to  orange  extract. 

13a.  Terpeneless  Oil  of  Orange  is  oil  of  orange  from  which 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  terpenes  have  been  removed. 

DISINFECTANTS. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  definition  of  the  word  “disin¬ 
fectant”  appear  as  paragraph  3  under  regulation  3G,  under  the 
caption  “Medicinal  Preparations”  : 

Regulation  36,  Medicinal  Preparations.  3.  An  article  or 
substance  which  is  designated  as  “germicide”  or  “disinfectant” 
in  the  state  of  Kansas  will  be  held  to  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  will  actually  kill  any  non-spore  bearing  bacterium  with¬ 
in  six  hours  under  the  condition  prescribed  for  its  use.  If 
directions  for  use  are  not  expressly  stated,  those  conditions 
usually  found  in  living  rooms  will  be  assumed  for  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  terms  “germicide”  and  “disinfectant”  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably  to  mean  substances  that  actually  destroy,  and  not 
merely  inhibit  the  growth  of  bacteria. 


INDIANA. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Department 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  contains  data  to  show 
a  long  stride  toward  better  conditions  in  food  supplies  in  the 
state  since  the  department  was  organized.  Of  1,082  samples 
of  foodstuffs  analyzed  during  the  year,  32.7  per  cent  were 
pronounced  illegal.  As  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  the  samples 
analyzed  were  all  gathered  by  field  inspectors  or  sent  in  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  suspected  the  samples  w^ere  not  up  to  the  legal 
standard,  consequently  the  percentage  is  really  a  percentage 
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of  suspected  products,  aud  not  a  percentage  of  the  entire  food 
supply  of  the  state. 

In  1906,  the  first  year  the  department  was  in  operation,  the 
illegal  samples,  all  samples  being  selected  at  random,  was  42.3 
per  cent  of  all  analyzed.  In  1907  it  dropped  to  20.2  per  cent. 
In  1908  the  percentage  of  illegal  material  was  25.7 ;  in  1909 
the  percentage  was  33.8;  in  1910  it  was  30.9  per  cent. 

The  percentages  of  suspected  products  is  more  particularly 
set  out  as  follows :  Milk,  34  per  cent  illegal ;  butter,  28  per 
cent  illegal ;  ice  cream,  25  per  cent ;  lemon  extract,  20  per  cent ; 
vanilla  extract,  20  per  cent;  flour,  20  per  cent;  catsups,  75  per 
cent;  maple  sirup,  40  per  cent;  olive  oil,  36  per  cent;  preserved 
fruits,  20  per  cent;  canned  fruits,  20  per  cent;  prepared  meats, 
20  per  cent;  oysters,  10  per  cent;  lard,  10  per  cent.  These  per¬ 
centages  hold  in  virtually  the  entire  list  of  foodstuffs  analyzed. 

Of  the  illegal  milk,  28.1  per  cent  was  pronounced  illegal  be¬ 
cause  the  cream  had  been  extracted,  or  water  had  been  added. 
In  the  inspection  of  oleomargarine,  it  was  found  that  very 
little  of  the  product  is  now  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  under 
another  label.  Virtually  no  preservative  was  found  in  cream¬ 
ery  products. 

During  the  year  11,594  sanitary  inspections  of  food  pro¬ 
ducing  or  distributing  establishments  were  made.  Of  these, 
214  were  graded  excellent,  6,212  were  graded  good,  741  poor, 
171  bad  and  the  remainder  fair.  Of  the  total  number,  4,325 
were  grocery  stores,  of  which  only  17  were  graded  bad.  Two 
thousand  meat  shops  were  inspected,  with  only  11  bad.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  cities  were  visited  by  the  inspectors  during 
the  year.  Five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  condemnation  notices 
were  issued,  but  prosecutions  under  the  notices  were  not  nec¬ 
essary  in  any  case.  Five  hundred  and  seven  of  the  notices 
were  issued  because  of  insanitary  conditions.  Chief  among 
these  were  dairies,  which  the  department  pronounced  in  very 
bad  condition.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  department, 
dairymen  of  South  Bend  had  formed  an  organization  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  Board  to  better  the  milk  supply  of 
that  city. 

Concerning  the  progress  of  the  effort  to  bring  about  better 
sanitary  conditions,  the  report  says  : 

“A  comparative  study  of  sanitary  conditions  during  the  past 
five  years  shows  many  interesting  conditions,  and  on  the  face 
of  the  data  tabulated,  the  results  of  the  inspection  work  are 
in  some  cases  not  apparent.  The  condition  of  dairies  is  shown 
to  have  steadily  deteriorated  instead  of  improved.  In  1907, 
for  instance,  5.2  per  cent  of  the  dairies  visited  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  In  1911,  0.5  per  cent  were  so  listed.  In  1907, 
16.2  per  cent  were  in  good  condition;  in  1911,  9.5  per  cent.  In 
1907  43.5  per  cent  were  listed  as  fair;  in  1911  but  23.6  per  cent. 
On  the  contrary,  while  but  19.1  per  cent  were  poor  in  1907,  in 
1911,  35.1  per  cent  were  so  listed;  15.8  per  cent  were  bad  in 
1907  and  31.1  per  cent  in  1911.  These  results  cannot  by  any 
possible  interpretation  bring  satisfaction  to  the  dairymen.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  subjected  to  very  serious  criticism. 

“A  tabulation  of  results  of  grocery  store  inspection  is  quite 
satisfactory.  The  percentage  of  places  found  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  30.9  per  cent  in  1907  to  57.3  per  cent 
in  1911.  While  the  number  of  places  in  fair  condition  has  nat¬ 
urally  decreased  from  46.5  per  cent  in  1907  to  35.2  per  cent  in 
1911,  the  number  of  places  listed  as  poor  has  been  creditably 
reduced  from  8.8  per  cent  in  1907  to  4.5  per  cent  in  1911. 

“The  meat  markets  have  made  a  similar  satisfactory  show¬ 
ing.  The  bakeries  and  confectioneries  have  increased  in  char¬ 
acter  from  a  percentage  of  40.3  per  cent  of  good  establish¬ 
ments  in  1907  to  55.3  per  cent  in  1911.  The  improvement  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  has  not  been  so  decisive,  although  many 
places  have  been  raised  from  the  poor  to  the  fair  class  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  last  five  years.” 


KENTUCKY. 

This  paragraph  is  from  the  October  bulletin  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ; 

“The  Kentucky  food  and  drugs  act,  since  its  original  enact¬ 
ment  in  1899,  has  contained  a  provision  for  the  publication,  by 
the  station,  of  facts  relating  to  adulteration  or  misbranding,  or 
to  the  examination  of  food  products.  The  Federal  act  re¬ 
stricts  such  publications  to  judgments  of  the  court.  The  pub¬ 
lication  clause  in  the  state  law  is  necessarily  broader,  and 
provides  for  the  publication  of  any  of  the  findings  before 
judgment  by  the  court,  as  well  as  after  judgment,  with  the 
limitation  that  such  publication  shall  not  be  made  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  dealer  shall  contest  the  findings,  and,  if  made  be¬ 
fore  judgment,  the  station  shall  publish  the  explanation  or 
other  statement  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  its  findings.” 

Under  this  authorization  fourteen  pages  of  valuable  space 
are  taken  up  with  the  troubles  the  station  has  had  with 
“Charlie  White  iMoon,”  an  Indian  medicine  impresario. 


“Charlie  White  Moon”  is  a  pale-face  named  C.  W.  Bunce,  and 
according  to  all  accounts  he  has  been  marketing  so  much  of 
his  goods  in  Kentucky  as  to  put  a  lot  of  local  physicians  out 
of  business.  Twenty-nine  informations  were  filed  against 
Charlie  and  the  proceedings  had  under  them  led  up  to  some 
things  that  must  have  made  onlookers  smile.  Says  the  report ; 

“Several  witnesses,  purchasers  of  ‘Cheyenne  Indian  Blood 
Purifier,’  were  introduced  to  prove  the  purchase  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  and  were  questioned  with  respect  to  the  effect  the  medi¬ 
cine  had  had,  and  in  some  instances  the  Commonwealth  proved 
from  an  expert  examination  of  the  witnesses  by  competent 
physicians  that  the  cure  had  not  been  accomplished. 

“The  offering  of  such  testimony  by  the  Commonwealth, 
however,  laid  down  bars  for  long  lines  of  similarly  incom¬ 
petent  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The  testimony 
of  lay  witnesses,  with  respect  to  the  curative  value  of  a  medic¬ 
inal'  agent,  has  not  been  considered  competent  by  the  courts 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  Moxey,  etc.,  v.  Holland,  141  Fed.  Rep. 
102.” 

The  upshot  of  the  proceedings  was  that  the  “Charlie  White 
Moon”  remedies  were  remodeled  as  to  label  claims  so  as  to 
come  somewhere  within  the  actualities.  In  conclusion,  the  re¬ 
port  says  : 

“After  printing  the  changed  labels,,  proofs  were  submitted 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Division  for  further  suggestions,  and 
additional  changes  were  made. 

“The  only  remaining  question  in  this  case  is  that  of  pub¬ 
lishing  testimonials  containing  substantially  the  same  matter 
prohibited  in  the  seller’s  statements  and  labels,  and  in  any 
instances  where  such  is  not  a  genuine  testimonial,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  or  arranged  by  the  manufacturer  or  the  seller  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  so  as  to  accomplish  the  misleading  of  the  public,  the  law 
will  be  held  to  apply,  and  a  contest  made  against  such  methods 
of  representing  the  product  to  purchasers  or  consumers.” 

Which  ought  to  hold  Charlie  for  a  while. 


MICHIGAN. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  Michigan  as  a  great 
dairy  state,  but  the  United  States  census  reports  show  that 
it  is  second  only  to  New  York  in  amount  and  value  of  dairy 
products,  exceeding  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  This  condition  is 
largely  creditable  to  the  activity  of  the  Michigan  Dairy  and 
Food  Department.  Markets  for  any  product  are  dependent, 
after  the  demand,  upon  the  quality  of  the  product  and  where 
the  producer  is  unlikely  to  establish  and  maintain  conditions 
conducive  to  high  quality,  an  intelligently  conducted  state  de¬ 
partment  to  enforce  and  maintain  such  conditions  does  the 
work. 

That  the  Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Department  is  doing 
the  work  of  maintaining  a  high  quality  for  the  state’s  dairy 
products  is  shown  by  its  Bulletins  Nos.  189  and  190,  issued 
in  one  pamphlet.  The  book  opens  with  an  admirable  article 
on  the  “Care  of  Milk  in  Hot  Weather,”  here  quoted  in  full: 

“The  abnormal  hot  weather  in  the  summer  of  1911  has  al¬ 
ready  caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  city  milk 
producer  and  condensery  patrons  on  account  of  sour  milk. 
In  addition  the  housewife  has  suffered  the  loss  of  milk  and  the 
anxiety  of  infantile  diseases  from  the  same  source.  The  milk 
distributor  is  likewise  a  sufferer  from  the  same  causes.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  how  these  losses  might 
be  avoided.  The  responsibility  does  not  lie  with  any  one  class, 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  all  combined  make  these  losses  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Let  us  first  get  down  to  fundamental  principles  as  to  the 
causes  of  sour  milk.  Sour  milk  is  caused,  to  be  plain,  by  dirt 
and  warmth. 

“In  the  University  of  Michigan  can  be  found  a  sample  of 
milk  ten  years  old  which  is  still  sweet.  How  was  this  brought 
about?  The  milk  was  absolutely  clean.  First,  the  cow’s  udder 
and  teats  were  washed  clean  with  a  disinfecting  solution. 
Next,  the  milk  pail  and  milker’s  hands  were  likewise  treated, 
also  his  clothing.  The  milk  was  placed  in  a  sterilized  glass 
jar  and  hermetically  sealed  and  so  will  keep  an  indefinite 
period.  How  can  we  explain  this?  It  has  been  found  that 
sour  milk  is  caused  by  certain  bacteria  which  are  on  the  cow’s 
hairs,  on  the  teats  and  udder  and  on  the  milker’s  hands  and 
clothes,  in  the  dust  in  the  air,  in  fact  they  cling  to  all  sub¬ 
stances.  When  they  fall  into  the  milk  they  begin  to  breed 
and  develop  lactic  acid  which  sours  the  milk.  The  more  dirt 
that  gets  in  the  milk  the  more  bacteria  gets  in.  The  more 
bacteria  gets  in  the  quicker  the  milk  will  sour.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  for  milk  to  be  warm.  The  warmer  the  milk  the 
quicker  the  bacteria  multiply  and  the  quicker  the  milk  will 
sour.  Kept  under  45  degrees  milk  will  not  sour  as  the  lactic 
acid  bacteria  will  not  breed.  The  chemist  has  found  out  these 
facts,  how  shall  we  put  them  to  practical  use_  in  the  dairy? 

“A  few  years  ago  H.  B.  Gurler,  an  Illinois  dairyman,  in- 
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vented  the  so-called  ‘Certified  Milk,’  which  is  now  sold  to 
Chicago  hospitals  at  12  to  15  cents  per  quart.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  a  few  years  ago  and  arrived  there  sweet. 
All  Mr.  Curler  did  to  get  certified  milk  was  to  put  the  above 
facts  to  a  practical  application.  The  cow’s  udder  and  sides 
were  sponged  with  water  to  prevent  dust  and  hair  from  drop¬ 
ping  in  the  milk.  The  milkers  washed  their  hands  thoroughly 
and  wore  duck  suits  when  milking.  The  milk  pails  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  layers  of  strainer  cloth  with  sterilized  cotton 
between  and  the  milk  was  milked  through  this. 

“By  these  methods  very  little  dirt  and  consequently  very 
little  bacteria  got  into  the  pail  and  as  a  result  the  milk  kept 
sweet  for  many  days.  Every  farmer  can  add  many  hours  to 
the  ‘keeping  time’  of  his  milk  by  using  one  or  more  of  the 
above  suggestions.  It  will  pay  to  do  this.  It  will  save  human 
lives  as  well  as  dollars  and  cents.  We  give  a  few  suggestions 
below  to  producer,  distributor  and  consumers.  A  co-operation 
of  all  will  save  lives  and  money  to  all  classes.” 

The  following  admirable  suggestions  to  milk  producers  are 
made : 

“Barn  and  Cow  Stables. — Clean  barns  are  the  first  requisites 
to  the  production  of  clean  milk  which  means  non-souring  milk. 

“Stables  should  be  cleaned  daily.  All  cobwebs  should  be 
swept  down.  Whitewash  barns  frequently.  This  is  a  small 
job  with  a  good  spray  pump.  A  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
placed  in  the  whitew'ash  will  destroy  all  disease  germs.  Don’t 
feed  hay  or  other  forage  which  will  raise  a  dust  before  or 
during  milking. 

“Milkers. — Milkers  should  wash  their  hands  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  milking  and  don  a  clean  pair  of  overalls  which  should  be 
kept  for  milking  purposes  only.  With  a  damp  sponge  wipe 
off  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  cow  before  milking.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  this  one  simple  precaution  eliminates 
60  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  in  milk.  It  plasters  the  dust  and 
hair  on  the  cow  for  the  time  being  and  thus  prevents  it  falling 
in  the  pail.  Use  covered  milk  pail.  You  can  tie  a  strainer 
cloth  over  it  and  milk  through  the  cloth  or  better  still  get  a 
so-called  ‘Curler’  milk  pail.  We  believe  the  sponging  precau¬ 
tion  alone  as  above  mentioned  will  almost  entirely  eliminate 
the  loss  by  sour  milk.  Flies  should  be  eliminated  at  milking 
time  as  far  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by  darkening  the 
table  during  milking  or  by  spraying  the  cow  with  some  of  the 
many  fly  repellants.  If  the  milker  wishes  comfort  while  milk¬ 
ing  let  him  take  a  common  hand  sprayer  and  fill  it  with  com¬ 
mon  kerosene  oil.  A  teaspoon  full  either  of  carbolic  acid  or 
oil  of  tar  added  will  make  it  more  effective,  but  it  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Spray  each  cow  just  before  milking  night 
and  morning.  It  will  kill  all  flies  it  hits  and  act  as  a  repellant 
for  several  hours,  thus  giving  peace  to  the  cow  and  milker 
during  milking  time. 

“Precaution  After  Milking.- — The  most  important  point  is  to 
cool  the  milk  at  once  and  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  buy  an  aerator  (cost  about  $3.50). 
Fill  aerator  with  cold  water  from  the  well  and  if  ice  can  be 
obtained  a  chunk  of  ice  in  the  water  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
After  cooling  by  the  aerator  if  night’s  milk,  place  in  clean 
cans  and  submerge  in  cold  water  to  neck  of  can.  If  morning’s 
milk,  wrap  wet  blanket  or  milk  jacket  around  the  can.  The 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  blanket  or  jacket  produces 
cold.  Wet  the  blanket  frequently  to  keep  up  the  evaporation. 
If  one-half  the  instructions  above  given  are  followed  we  will 
guarantee  milk  to  keep  sweet  24  hours  provided  the  dairyman 
uses 

“Clean  Milk  Dishes. — Milk  dishes  must  first  be  rinsed  in 
cold  water  to  wash  off  the  milk.  If  hot  water  is  used  first  the 
milk  will  be  scalded  to  the  dish  and  almost  impossible  to  re¬ 
move.  After  rinsing  with  cold  water  then  wash  with  warm 
water  in  which  sal  soda,  soap,  lime  water  or  other  cleansing 
agent  has  been  added.  Finally  rinse  with  boiling  hot  water 
and  set  in  sun  to  dry.  Sunshine  and  hot  water  destroy  all 
germs.  Treat  all  strainer  cloths  the  same  way.  In  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  sour  milk  comes  from  unclean  milk  pails  and 
strainer  cloths.  The  best  and  cleanest  milk  is  that  sold  in 
bottles  and  bottled  at  the  dairy,  the  bottles  very  thoroughly 
washed  at  the  dairy.  In  a  few  years  laws  will  be  passed  re¬ 
quiring  all  milk  to  be  sold  in  that  manner.” 

Milk  distributors  are  urged  to  keep  all  cans  of  milk  blan¬ 
keted  with  wet  blankets  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible; 
never  to  let  cans  of  milk  stand  in  the  sun  awaiting  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  bright  tin  draws  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  to  keep 
milk  as  cool  as  possible  until  delivery,  and  keep  all  cans, 
coolers  and  other  utensils  scrupulously  clean. 

Under  “Suggestions  to  Milk  Consumers,”  these  recommen¬ 
dations  are  made : 

“If  the  dairyman  and  the  dealer  have  both  done  their  full 
duty  there  is  left  at  your  door  each  day  a  bottle  of  clean,  cold, 
unadulterated  milk.  But  unless  the  milk  is  properly  handled 


in  the  home,  it  soon  becomes  unfit  for  food  and  positively 
dangerous  to  use,  especially  for  babies. 

“There  are  several  ways  in  which  good  milk  may  be  made 
bad ;  by  putting  it  in  unclean  vessels,  exposing  it  to  air  and 
flies,  and  by  failing  to  keep  it  cool  until  used. 

“It  is  well  known  that  milk  absorbs  impurities.  This  means 
that  when  left  uncovered  or  placed  in  unclean  vessels  it  will 
collect  disease-producing  germs  from  the  air  and  from  the 
filth  of  the  unclean  vessel. 

“Bacteria  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  warm  milk,  that  is, 
when  the  temperature  is  above  50  degrees  F.  At  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  the  bacteria  remain  dormant  or  increase  very 
slowly.  So,  we  see,  that  to  keep  milk  good  and  safe  for 
using,  cleanliness  and  cold  are  imperative.  Milk  which  is  kept 
in  an  open  can  or  without  ice  is  dangerous  stuff  and  should 
be  avoided. 

“Milk  should  always  be  delivered  to  you  in  bottles,  and  in 
warm  weather  these  bottles  should  be  promptly  taken  in  and 
placed  on  ice.  Never  leave  milk  outside  until  it  gets  warm. 

“Milk  should  be  left  in  the  bottle  in  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
livered  until  used.  Do  not  pour  it  into  a  bowl  or  pitcher 
which  cannot  be  covered.  Remember  that  exposure  to  the  air 
invites  contamination  from  flies  and  germ-laden  dust. 

“Keep  the  ice  box  clean  and  sweet.  Rinse  it  frequently  with 
hot  water  containing  soda.  When  the  milk  bottles  have  been 
emptied  wash  them  thoroughly  and  set  out-of-doors,  upside 
down  to  dry. 

“Do  not  keep  milk  in  hot  weather  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  even  though  it  seems  sweet;  certainly  never  give  old 
milk  to  babies. 

“There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  baby’s  milk  is  fre¬ 
quently  contaminated  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  unclean 
nursing  bottles.  More  babies  get  ‘summer  complaint,’  ‘wind 
colic,’  and  ‘sour  mouth’  from  the  lack  of  proper  care  of 
nursing  bottles  than  from  any  other  cause.  A  little  milk  in 
the  corners  of  the  bottle  or  in  the  nipple  will  set  up  a  fer¬ 
ment  which  is  poison  to  the  delicate  lining  of  a  baby’s  mouth, 
throat  and  stomach.” 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Three  recent  bulletins  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  North  Dakota  have  been  examined.  The 
September  bulletin  has  twenty-four  pages,  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  four  pages  relate  to  agricultural  experiment  work. 
The  October  bulletin  has  reports  of  dairy  scores  on  two  pages 
that  might  be  classed  as  agricultural  experiment  work,  though 
these  reports  relate  to  work  done  under  the  state  sanitary  in¬ 
spection  law.  The  November  bulletin  has  matter  on  three 
pages  that  would  be  properly  classed  as  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  work.  In  all,  here  are  fifty-six  pages  of  matter  ostensi¬ 
bly  published  as  the  work  of  an  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  and  mailed  under  an  Agricultural  Department  frank, 
only  nine  pages  of  which  can  actually  be  said  to  cover  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  work.  The  September  issue  carries  an  arti¬ 
cle  based  on  the  misleading  press  reports  sent  out  some  weeks 
ago  in  regard  to  the  report  of  a  Scientific  Deputation  for 
Medical  Affairs  in  Germany  on  benzoate  of  soda,  comment 
upon  which  is  made  in  another  page  in  this  journal. 

For  the  most  part,  these  bulletins  are  made  up  of  reports  of 
work  done  under  the  various  laws  of  North  Dakota  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  and  sanitation.  The  major 
portion  of  these  reports  show  good  work.  In  one  case  the 
chemist  analyzing  a  cough  syrup  states  that  he  could  not  with 
the  material  at  hand  determine  the  percentage  of  morphine 
present,  which  makes  one  wonder  whether  the  laboratory 
equipment  of  the  experiment  station  is  at  all  complete  and 
whether  some  of  the  other  determinations  published  may  not 
be  more  or  less  guesswork.  This  suspicion  is  heightened 
when  the  amount  of  unnecessary  “knocking”  in  the  reports 
on  patent  medicines  is  considered.  For  instance,  a  foot  pow¬ 
der  claiming  to  be  “the  most  effective  foot  remedy  because 
it  is  the  only  one  founded  on  the  right  principle”  is  found  to 
contain  tannic  acid,  alum  and  orris  root,  and  the  comment 
is  made;  “Tannic  acid,  alum  and  orris  root  are  recognized 
as  desirable  products  in  the  treatment  of  tender  feet,  but  it 
is  hardly  justifiable  to  make  a  sweeping  claim  for  the  value 
of  these  products  as  would  be  implied  in  the  circular  which 
accompanies  the  preparation.” 

There  is  a  persecutory  spirit  manifest  in  the  comments 
on  patent  medicines,  and  while  the  facts  elicited  by  chemical 
analysis  of  the  products  may  be  highly  useful,  the  publication 
of  invidious  comments  thereon  hardly  serves  a  useful  purpose. 

The  most  valuable  features  of  these  various  bulletins  are 
the  agricultural  experiment  work  shown.  The  part  taken  up 
by  this  work  in  the  September  issue  is  a  report  on  milling 
and  baking  results  from  various  temperings  of  durum  wheat, 
an  extensive  North  Dakota  product,  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  San- 
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derson,  miller  at  the  station.  It  is  very  complete  and  shows 
intelligent  work.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  reason,  if  none 
other  existed,  for  issuing  the  bulletin. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

In  the  South  Dakota  Food  and  Drug  Department’s  Bulletin 
No.  2-1.  i.s.sued  under  date  of  November  22,  Dr.  A.  N.  Cook, 
Commissioner,  prints  a  list  of  about  sixty  cases  of  violations 
of  the  South  Dakota  law  covering  adulteration  and  misbrand¬ 
ing,  all  but  one  of  which  concerns  food.  The  one  exception 
is  boiled  linseed  oil,  which  was  found  to  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  mineral  oil. 

The  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  list  include  ice,  min¬ 
eral  water,  various  kinds  of  sausage,  flavoring  extracts,  nuts, 
flour,  vinegar,  catsup,  soft  drinks  and  eggs.  Ihe  flavoring 
extract  adulteration  most  commonly  found  in  South  Dakota 
is  like  that  common  elsewhere — lowness  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  and  a  claim  of  full  strength  on  the  label.  The  soft 
drink  offense  most  frequently  noted  is  the  addition  of  sac¬ 
charin,  described  in  the  bulletin  as  “a  substance  known  to  be 
deleterious  to  health.”  The  compiler  of  this  information 
seems  to  have  overlooked  that  there  may  be  two  words  on 
this  head. 

By  far  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  bulletin  is  the 
number  of  cases  of  tomato  catsup  found  to  be  made  of  par¬ 
tially  decomposed  material.  Presumably  in  all  of  these  cases 
the  basis  of  the  article  is  the  so-called  tomato  pulp,  made 
of  skins  and  refuse  from  canning  factories.  Prosecution  by 
the  government  and  by  state  officials  will  eventually  result  in 
the  abolishing  the  use  of  this  material.  Some  of  the  names 
of  manufacturers  represented  in  these  reports  on  adulterated 
catsups  are  quite  prominent. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  complaint  in  South  Dakota  is 
the  introduction  of  improper  preservatives  in  hamburg  steak 
and  sausages.  In  most  cases  reported  the  goods  in  which  these 
preservatives  were  used  were  destroyed.  A  few  cases  of 
spoiled  meat  and  rotten  eggs  are  reported,  in  the  most  of 
which  small  fines  were  imposed  and  the  offending  goods  de¬ 
stroyed. 


TENNESEE. 

The  latest  bulletin  of  the  Tenessee  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion  is  a  very  complete  volume  as  showing  work  done  by 
the  department  and  giving  information  easily  digestible  by 
the  general  public.  Its  tabular  matter  relating  to  examina¬ 
tions  of  drugs  particularly  will  have  interest  for  the  drug 
analyst,  as  in  all  cases  the  important  element  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  upon  which  the  judgment  is  based  is  actually  shown. 
For  example,  a  tincture  of  iodine  described  as  illegal  will  be 
endorsed  “Potassium  iodide,  29.52  grams  per  liter.” _  The  bul¬ 
letin  is  less  satisfactory  as  regards  food  examinations.  Un¬ 
der  catsup,  eighteen  examples  of  illegal  goods  are  listed,  with 
examinations  for  mold  filaments  showing  molds  in  from  28 
to  84  per  cent  of  the  fields  examined,  and  with  evidence  of 
being  made  from  the  skins  and  refuse  of  canning  factories. 
All  of  these  catsups  bore  labels  showing  that  they  were  pre¬ 
served  with  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  sodiuni  benzoate. 
While  here  would  seem  to  be  absolute  confirmation  of  the 
claim  that  this  preservative  does  not  conceal  the  presence  of 
decayed  and  damaged  material,  the  following  extraordinary 
statement  is  made  in  connection  with  the  analyses : 

“The  significance  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  18  bad  samples 
reported  below  contained  benzoate  of  soda  should  not_  be 
overlooked.  By  its  use  damage  and  inferiority  were  effective¬ 
ly  enough  concealed  to  make  salable  materials  much  of 
which  would  otherwise  never  have  reached  the  consumer.  No 
determination  of'  the  amounts  of  benzoate  present  were  made 
in  view  of  the  ffict  that  the  goods  were  already  shown  to  be 
illegal  by  the  microscopic  examination,  but  a  very  good  idea 
as  to  how  this  runs  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  1911  report  of  the  Chemist,  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  of  Minnesota,  who  summarized  examinations  of 
catsups  for  the  two  years  preceding  as  follows : 

“Samples  containing  no  sodium  benzoate,  46 ;  samples  con¬ 
taining  0.1  per  cent  or  less  of  sodium  benzoate,  86;  samples 
containing  more  than  0.1  per  cent  and  less  than  0.2  per  cent 
of  sodium  benzoate,  124;  samples  containing  0.2  per  cent  or 
more  of  sodium  benzoate,  100. 

“From  these  Minnesota  results  it  appears  (1)  that  the  use 
of  benzoate  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  catsup  under  some 
conditions,  since  46  samples  did  not  contain  it;  (2)  that  of 
the  310  samples  containing  benzoate  at  all,  224  contained  more 
than  the  0.1  of  one  per  cent  declared  on  the  label,  indicating 
great  carelessness  in  the  addition  of  the  preservative. 

“With  the  use  of  the  better  stock,  mentioned  above,  which 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  catsup  meet  the  require¬ 


ments  of  the  miscropic  examination,  it  is  predicted  that  the 
use  of  benzoate  or  other  preservative  will  materially  decrease 
in  the  near  future.” 

The  advantage  of  proving  a  case  against  one  article  by 
using  the  conclusions  of  some  other  person  on  another  article 
is  that  it  does  not  involve  any  effort,  mental  or  otherwise. 
Also,  to  prove  that  a  preservative  is  injurious  by  evidence 
that  shows  it  to  be  innocuous  requires  only  a  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Under  “Ciders”  and  “Vinegars”  some  interesting  facts  are 
shown.  “A  very  large  part  of  the  ciders  sold  in  Tennessee 
is  sold  simply  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  prohibition 
laws,”  says  the  bulletin,  “and  contain  large  amounts  of  alco¬ 
hol.  For  this  reason  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  a  cider  is 
always  determined  and  reported  in  these  bulletins.”  It  is  also 
stated  : 

“It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  Section  3  (sub-section  4 — 
foods),  of  the  Tennessee  food  law  expressly  prohibits  the  sale 
within  the  state  of  any  artificially  colored  vinegars  or  ciders. 
This  means  that  a  manufacturer  may  not  take  a  distilled 
vinegar,  color  it  to  resemble  apple  vinegar  and  sell  it  either 
under  its  own  or  some  other  name,  though  he  may  sell  it 
uncolored.  It  should  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  consumers, 
that  distilled  vinegar  is  a  perfectly  wholesome  product,  and 
being  much  cheaper  than  apple  vinegar  may  for  many  uses 
be  substituted  for  it.  There,  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  the 
prejudice  which  appears  to  exist  against  a  white  vinegar. 

“Subsection  4,  Section  3,  expressly  prohibits  the  coloring  of 
ciders.  Further,  cider  is  an  apple  product  only,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  no  natural  peach  or  orange  ciders,  etc.,  there  can  be  no 
artificial  peach  or  orange  ciders,  etc.,  upon  the  market.  Cider 
which  has  been  artificially  colored  in  any  way,  though  not 
sold  by  the  name  of  cider,  is  prohibited  by  the  law.  All  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  cider  of  whatever  nature  must  be  plainly 
marked  upon  the  package  and  the  retailer  must  carry  a 
placard  in  his  place  of  business  corresponding  thereto. 

“In  further  explanation  of  this  subject  the  following  is 
added:  No  beverage  made  from  apple  juice  or  from  a  so- 
called  ‘apple  base’  can  be  legally  sold  in  this  state  if  artificially 
colored,  no  matter  under  what  name  it  is  sold.  (In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  to  have  in  one’s 
possession  an  illegal  article  with  intent  to  sell  is  an  indictable 
offense  just  as  mucli  as  to  sell  the  same.)  To  take  a  concrete 
example,  a  beverage  prepared  from  an  apple  base,  artificially 
colored  and  sold  under  the  name  of  ‘Blackberry  Whiz,’  would 
be  illegal  under  the  laws  of  this  state.” 

The  new  Tennessee  food  and  drugs  act  is  given  in  full  in 
the  beginning  of  the  bulletin,  and  in  another  portion  the  sani¬ 
tary  hotel  law.  The  general  sanitarv  law  of  the  state  is  sum¬ 
marized,  and  all  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  department 
for  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  are  printed  in  full. 


UTAH. 

Bulletins  Nos.  13  and  14,  recently  issued  by  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  Willard  Hanson  of  Utah,  cover  the 
subjects  of  coated  rice  sold  by  dealers  and  coffee  substitutes 
served  in  public  eating  houses.  Bulletin  No.  13  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“After  a  thorough  investigation  made  by  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Department,  it  is  found  that  nearly  all  rice  sold  in 
the  state  of  Utah  is  coated  with  glucose  and  talc,  or  some 
other  coating.  In  order  to  inform  the  consuming  public  of 
this  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants  to  properly  label  their  containers,  setting  forth  the 
true  conditions,  with  instructions  how  to  remove  the  coating 
before  using.  All  packages  of  rice,  when  so  coated,  whether 
sold  at  wholesale  or  retail,  must  be  labeled  as  follows  :  ‘This 
rice  is  coated  with  glucose  and  talc  (or  any  other  substance 
used  in  coating)  and  must  be  thoroughly  washed  before 
using.’ 

“Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with 
the  above  ruling  on  and  after  January  I,  1912,  will  be  subject 
to  prosecution.” 

Bulletin  No.  14  is  as  follows ; 

“In  some  instances  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes  and  other 
places  are  serving  adulterated  coffee,  chicory  and  cereals  being 
used  as  substitutes  in  part.  These  ingredients  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  harmful  and  may  be  used  by  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes 
and  other  places  where  food  is  served  to  the  public,  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  consuming  public  is  informed  that  these  ingre¬ 
dients  are  being  used. 

“This  information  must  be  given  by  displaying  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places  placards  printed  in  plain,  uncondensed  Gothic  type, 
the  letters  of  which  shall  be  not  smaller  than  one  inch  in  size. 

“Failure  to  comply  with  the  above  ruling  will  be  a  misde¬ 
meanor  under  the  state  dairy  and  food  laws.” 
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Manufacturers  Protest  Against  Mincemeat  Decision 


A  special  meeting  of  mincemeat  manufacturers  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  was  held  on  Saturday,  December  9th, 
at  the  Hotel  Rector  in  New  York  to  protest  against  a  ten¬ 
tative  food  inspection  decision  which  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  of  which  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  is  chairman,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  purpose  of  issuing. 

Practically  90  per  cent  of  mincemeat  producers  of  the 
United  States  were  present.  Discussion,  which  lasted  for 
four  hours,  was  had  by  the  individual  representatives  as  to 
the  proper  course  of  action  to  pursue  in  protest  against  the 
tentative  decision,  which  is  as  follows  in  full,  according  to 
the  draft  which  the  board  has  submitted  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  : 

“The  study  of  the  literature  shows  that  mincemeat  is  a 
product  which  has  been  known  for  a  great  many  years. 
From  early  times  it  has  been  made  from  numerous  well 
known  ingredients,  certain  of  which  appear  to  be  funda¬ 
mental.  These  fundamental  ingredients  are  lean  meat  in 
material  amount,  or  a  combination  of  meat  with  suet,  to¬ 
gether  with  sugar,  molasses,  spices,  apples  and  other  fruits, 
with  or  without  some  alcoholic  liquor  such  as  brandy,  cider 
or  the  like. 

“These  facts  were  confirmed  by  the  evidence  obtained  at 
a  public  hearing  and  by  the  opinions  secured  from  a  large 
number  of  grocers,  bakers,  hotel  managers  and  housekeep¬ 
ers  by  correspondence  and  personal  interviews. 

“.A.fter  due  consideration  of  all  evidence  the  board,  while 
realizing  the  difficulty  of  fixing  an  arbitrary  standard  or 
definition  for  such  product  as  mincemeat,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the  standard  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 
and  adopted  by  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments  in  August,  1908,  is  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  one  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  such  as  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  consumer  a  product  of  good  quality  and  substan¬ 
tial  value.  The  definition  is  as  follows : 

“Mince,  mincemeat,  is  a  mixture  of  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
per  cent  of  cooked  commutated  meat,  with  chopped  suet, 
apple  and  other  fruit,  salt  and  spices,  and  with  sugar,  syrup 
or  molasses,  and  with  or  without  vinegar,  fresh,  concentrated 
or  fermented  fruit  juices  or  spirituous  liquors. 

“The  board  endorses’ this  standard  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  represents  clearly  the  ordinary  conception  of  mince¬ 
meat,  and  a  product  under  the  name  of  mincemeat  differ¬ 
ing  from  this  definition  would  be  misleading  to  the  purchaser, 
and  therefore  misbranded ;  and  the  board  is  further  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  reasonable  standard  for  the  manufacturer 
to  attain,  and  that  no  undue  hardship  is  exacted  in  requiring 
that  ‘mincemeat’  shall  comply  with  this  standard. 

“The  question  of  the  use  of  glucose  and  starch  in  mince¬ 
meat  has  been  considered,  and  the  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  are  not  normally  ingredients  of  mincemeat,  and 
therefore  their  presence  should  be  plainly  indicated  on  the 
label.” 

Walter  J.  Carlin,  counsel  for  the  mincemeat  manufac¬ 
turers,  declared  that  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion  has  heretofore  admitted  that  it  could  not  create  and  en- 
Urce  standards,  although  Dr.  Wiley  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  board  could  promulgate  definitions.  Carlin  asserted  that 
Congress  has  time  and  again  refused  to  give  Dr.  Wiley  power 
to  enforce  standards  and  that  he  has  no  such  authority.  He 
said  the  present  ruling  is  an  attempt  to  do  in  an  indirect  man¬ 
ner  that  which  it  has  been  clearly  decided  the  board  has  no 
power  to  do.  “Dr.  Wiley  is  promulgating,  through  a  so- 
called  ‘tentative  food  decision,’  an  order  which  he  has  no 
power  to  enforce,”  declared  Carlin. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  complained  that  the  individual 
state  commissioners  have  never  properly  instructed  nor  de¬ 
fined  the  food  laws  to  the  producers.  Answering  inquiries 
in  this  connection  the  commissioners  have  said  they  could  not 
define-  the  laws — it  was  “up  to  the  courts.”  It  was  also  said 
that  the  diversity  of  opinions  and  complicated  food  laws  on 
the  whole  question  of  the  make-up  of  salable  food  products 
have  led  the  manufacturers  into  a  hopeless  tangle.  It  was 
held  that,  judging  from  Dr.  Wiley’s  present  “tentative  food 
decision,”  it  was  not  illogical  to  believe  that  the  doctor  and 
other  so-called  authorities  may  in  the  near  future  raise  the 


requirement  to  12  per  cent,  15  per  cent  and  even  higher 
until  the  requirements  really  necessitate  whole  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  as  “mincemeat.”  According  to  one  manufacturer  prac¬ 
tically  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  mincemeat  produc¬ 
tion  has  in  the  past  ai-id  at  present  only  contained  an  average 
of  five  to  seven  per  cent  of  meat.  The  price  would  be  so  high 
on  a  ten  per  cent  meat  basis,  it  was  said,  as  practically  to 
make  the  cost  of  mincemeat  prohibitive  to  the  poor  classes 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  consuming  public.  Most  of 
the  speakers  declared  that  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  consumer  in  the  present 
make-up  of  practically  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  mincemeat,  the  ruling  demanding  that  the  quantity 
of  meat  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent  was  ridiculous,  arbitrary 
and  unjust. 

The  legal  methods  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In¬ 
spection  were  also  denounced  as  unfair,  manj'-  producers 
complaining  that  the  board  apparently  refuses  to  respect  the 
decision  of  a  single  United  States  District  Court  which  has 
rendered  an  adverse  decision  to  the  board.  This,  it  was 
stated,  is  really  unique,  in  comparison  to  the  other  Federal 
departments,  who  generally  appeal  an  adverse  decision  to  the 
higher  courts  instead  of  immediately  abandoning  a  case  which 
is  lost  in  one  court  and  instituting  another  proceeding  of.  the 
same  nature  in  another  district. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  manufacturers  adopted  a  letter  of 
protest,  framed  by  a  special  committee,  which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  three  members  of  the  board.  The  letter  sets 
forth  that  it  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
“tentative  food  decision,”  as  announced,  is  unjust  and  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  further  declares  that  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  is  without  due  authority  to  promulgate  food 
standards  in  such  form.  It  also  asserts  that  the  ruling  is  a 
discrimination  against  the  poorer  classes  of  mincemeat  con¬ 
sumers.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  secure  relief  from  this 
appeal  to  the  commissioners  the  manufacturers  will  carry 
their  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

That  state  food  officials  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as 
to  what  constitutes  mincemeat  is  shown  by  the  following  ex¬ 
pressions  from  four  food  commissioners.  Hubert  F.  Potter, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  writing  to 
Dr.  Wiley,  says : 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  enclosing  ‘Tentative  Food  In¬ 
spection  Decision  Labeling  of  Mincemeat.’  I  have  this  to 
say:  Your  description  of  what  is  mincemeat  meets  with  my 
approval  in  every  way  except  the  cutting  out  of  glucose  and 
starch.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  include  glucose 
as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  mincemeat  as  well  as  sugar, 
syrup  or  molasses.  I  have  taken  a  few  days  to  inform  my¬ 
self  with  reference  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  glucose  and 
am  unable  to  find  any  authority  which  quotes  glucose  as  being 
unhealthy.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
.syrup,  or  molasses,  but  is  more  expensive  than  cheap  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  if  there  is  any  comparison  as  to  quality  I  should 
say  that  glucose  was  better  than  cheap  molasses.  If  the 
presence  of  glucose  must  be  stated  on  the  label  it  is  my 
opinion  that  all  of  the  ingredients  composed  in  mincemeat 
should  be  so  stated.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  ex¬ 
cluding  glucose  from  mincemeat  any  more  than  there  is  in 
excluding  glucose  from  cake.  I  do  not  think  the  question 
as  to  whether  glucose  .should  be  used  in  mincemeat  or  not 
is  of  very  much  importance  to  the  general  public.  I  am 
aware  that  glucose  is  made  from  corn,  a  product  which  is 
grown  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and  why 
the  department  .should  attempt  to  exclude  it  from  a  promi¬ 
nent  article  of  food  I  cannot  understand.” 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist  of  Florida,  writes : 

“Yours  of  the  21st  ult.  in  reference  to  Tentative  Stand¬ 
ard  for  Mincemeat  referred  to  this  division  for  reply. 

“In  my  opinion  the  standard  recommended  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  1908,  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  commercial  mincemeat,  though  there  are  numerous  do¬ 
mestic  receipts  it  would  not  cover — receipts  that  are  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  the  mincemeat  prepared  thereunder. 
For  commercial  mincemeat  of  standard  quality,  my  opinion 
is  that  all  the  ingredients  used  should  be  stated  on  the 
label. 
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“Starch  (or  rather  flour)  is  used  to  some  extent  in  many 
domestic  receipts  as  a  binder. 

“While  I  yet  maintain  that  glucose  should  not  be  called 
‘corn  syrup,’  the  term  ‘corn  syrup’  has  been  adopted,  for 
syrup  made  from  hydrolized  starch  (glucose)  by  the  United 
States  authorities  in  F.  I.  D.  No.  87,  which  should,  in  my 
opinion,  allow  its  use  as  ‘syrup’  under  the  definition. 

“I  recognize  ‘glucose’  as  a  desirable  food  product,  in  every 
way  acceptable  as  a  food  when  properly  prepared,  and  be¬ 
lieve  its  use  should  be  encouraged — not  penalized.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  ‘sucrose,’  how¬ 
ever. 

“The  same  applies  to  oleomargarine,  an  excellent  food, 
which  should  not,  however,  be  sold  as  butter.  I  suggest  that 
the  name  of  each  ingredient  used  in  the  making  of  com¬ 
mercial  mincemeat  be  stated  on  the  label.” 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  makes  the  following  statement : 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
customer  desires  to  purchase  mincemeat  he  should  know 
exactly  what  he  is  buying,  and  for  that  reason  mincemeat 
should  have  a  well  defined  meaning  with  respect  to  a  definite 
amount  of  number  or  character  of  ingredients. 

“I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  as  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  De¬ 
partments  in  August,  1908,  should  be  satisfactory  to  the 
general  public.” 

Charles  D.  How^ard,  Chemist  of  the  State  Laboratory  of 
Hygiene  of  New  Hampshire,  speaking  for  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn, 
President  of  the  State  Board,  and  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson, 
Director  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  says: 

“I  have  carefully  considered  the  arguments  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  controvert  the  views  of  the  board  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  while  I  can  agree  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  force  in  certain  of  their  contentions,  neverthe¬ 
less  I  must  give  my  endorsement  to  the  decision  as  pro¬ 
posed. 

“This  is  because  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  in  harmony  with 
and  calculated  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  general  con¬ 
sumer,  which  is  of  course  the  final  object  of  the  law.  This 
department  has  no  objection  whatever  to  glucose,  starch  or 
water,  in  their  proper  places  and  proportions.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  opinion  that  neither  starch  nor  glucose  would 
be  recognized  by  a  great  majority  of  consumers  as  normal 
constituents  of  mincemeat,  as  such  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  it. 

“Therefore,  if  other  substances  are  added  as  substitutes 
for  recognized  constituents,  or  for  purposes  of  extension,  or 
for  maintaining  the  consistency  of  the  commercial  product — • 
as  would  appear  to  be  true  of  the  use  of  starch  and  glucose 
in  this  connection — then  it  seems  but  just  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  proportions  should  be  specially  declared  upon  the 
label. 

“We  cannot  agree  with  the  contention  of  the  manufacturers 
that  mincemeat  is  an  article  of  indefinite  composition,  such 
as  cake ;  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  a  proprietary  article,  whose 
composition  would  rest  altogether  with  the  manufacturer — 
though  we  will  admit  that  there  is  danger  of  all  such  prod¬ 
ucts  ultimately  losing  their  identifying  qualities  as  know;n 
to  the  people,  unless  action  such  as  this  of  the  board  is 
taken.” 


FORMOSAN  TEA  PRODUCTION. 

The  principal  Formosan  product  in  which  American  firms 
are  interested  is  Oolong  tea.  The  total  production  last  year 
was  21,828,319  pounds.  Of  this  output  Ifi, 807,344  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,638,542,  found  a  market  in  the  United  States. 
In  both  amount  and  value  there  was  a  slight  increase.  The 
remainder  of  the  Oolong  tea  crop,  about  23  per  cent,  _  was 
distributed  through  British,  Hong  Kong,  German,  Chinese 
and  Australian  trade  channels. 


EGGS  TWENTY  CENTS  APIECE. 

Eggs  are  selling  at  20  cents  each  at  Guayinas,  Ariz..  and 
other  foods  are  correspondingly  high,  according  to  delayed 
mail  advices  which  reached  Tucson  recently. 

The  high  ])rice  of  eggs  is  caused  by  the  drowning  of 
many  chickens  in  the  recent  floods  and  because  of  damage 
to  transportation  facilities. 


FOOD  J(jURNAL. 

MICHIGAN’S  DEPUTY  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COM¬ 
MISSIONER, 

James  W.  Helme,  editor  of  the  Michigan  Patron,  has  been 
made  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Michigan. 
The  office  carries  the  supervision  of  dairy  work  in  the  state. 
Commenting  on  the  appointment,  the  Michigan  Dairy 
Farmer  says : 

“With  the  appointment  of  James  W.  Helme,  of  Adrian,  as 
deputy  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Governor  Osborn  has 
filled  an  office  that  has  remained  vacant  since  January.  In 
thus  selecting  Mr.  Helme,  an  experienced,  practical  dairy¬ 
man,  Mr.  Osborn  has  overlooked  party  lines  in  the  apparent 
desire  to  give  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state  an  official  of 
exceptional  fitness  for  the  work. 

“Mr.  Helme  is  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  lived  on  his 
present  farm  near  Adrian  all  his  life.  His  dairy  herd  con- 


JAMES  W.  HELME. 


sists  of  twenty-five  head  of  purebred  Jerseys.  Besides  being 
a  real  dairyman,  Mr.  Helme  is  a  lawyer  of  unusual  ability  as 
well  as  the  editor  of  the  Michigan  Patron,  the  official  paper 
of  the  Grange. 

“It  is  needless  to  remark  that  with  Mr.  Helme  in  charge 
of  the  dairy  and  creamery  inspection  work  there  _  will  be 
some  inspecting  done  that  is  inspecting.  Even  his  worst 
enemy  will  admit  that  he  has  a  habit  of  performing  what  he 
l)elieves  to  be  his  duty  without  thought  of  persons  or  con¬ 
sequences. 

“The  Michigan  Dairy  Farmer,  in  an  editorial  printed  last 
Eebruary  at  the  close  Tf  the  Dairymen’s  Convention,  called 
Governor  Osborn’s  attention  to  the  farcical  nature  of  the 
work  then  being  performed  by  the  dairy^  inspectors  of  the 
department.  By  appointing  “Fighting  Jim”  Helme  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  selected  a  man  who  is  experienced  in  the  dairy 
business  and  who  will  capably  administer  the  affairs  of  his 
department  without  fear  or  favor.” 
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THE  SECRET  OF  DR.  WILEY’S  “POPU¬ 
LARITY.” 

As  charity  is  said  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins, 
so  the  cry  of  “pure  food”  and  the  “public  health 
cover  a  multitude  of  intrigmes  and  schemes  of 
benevolent  assimilation. 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that  Dr.  Wiley’s 
attitude  on  the  most  important  questions,  scientific 
and  otherwise,  which  he  has  raised  in  connection 
with  the  food  and  drugs  act  has  redounded  largely 
to  the  interests  of  a  trust.  His  attitude  on  baking 
powders  benefited  the  baking  powder  trust.  His 
attitude  and  activities  on  the  whisky  question  bene¬ 
fited  the  whisky  trust.  This  trust,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  financed  with  the  money  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  was  enabled  by  Dr. 
Wiley’s  continued  statements  as  to  what  he  was 
going  to  accomplish  to  carry  on  a  stock  jobbing 
operation  in  “Distillers’  Securities”  which  netted  its 
promoters  many  millions  and  enabled  the  Kentucky 
Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Company  to  sell  to  the 
public  as  whisky  for  blends,  at  advanced  prices 
which  netted  millions,  some  of  the  most  villianous 
distillates  that  ever  came  from  grain,  and  which  no 
dealer  would  buy  on  their  merits. 

As  for  the  sugar  trust,  he  commenced,  soon  after 
an  investigation  of  sugar,  which  he  made  as  state 
chemist  of  Indiana,  back  in  the  eighties,  to  knock 
all  possible  competitors  of  that  product.  His  blow 
at  honey,  which  he  afterwards  explained  as  a  “sci¬ 
entific  pleansantry,”  and  the  statement  concerning 
which,  he  was  subsequently  forced  to  admit,  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  true  at  the  time  he  made  it,  has 
passed  into  history  as  the  “Wiley  honey  lie.”  But 
the  Bee  Keepers’  Union  has  never  recovered  from 
the  blow.  His  efforts  to  deliver  the  name  “syrups” 
to  the  sugar  manufacturers  and  take  it  away  from 
the  manufacturers  of  corn  syrup,  is  a  famous  case, 
but  the  effect  upon  the  respective  manufacturers, 
had  he  been  successful,  is  quite  apparent.  Eor- 
tunately,  for  the  public,  he  failed.  Though  he  is 
originally  On  record  as  indorsing  the  view  that  sac¬ 
charin,  as  a  sweetener  in  place  of  sugar,  is  harmless, 
he  quickly  wheeled,  when  the  manufacture  of  sac¬ 
charin  was  commenced  in  this  country  and  the 
sugar  interests  commenced  to  fight  it,  and  declared 
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it  to  be  a  poison  and  deleterious  to  health,  in  the 
face  of  findings  by  independent  scientific  bodies  in 
Europe  and  America  that  it  was  not  a  poison,  nor 
was  it  deleterious  to  health  in  the  quantities  in 
which  it  is  commonly  used.  It  is  not  as  dangerous 
to  health  as  either  salt  or  sugar,  for  neither  can  be 
taken  in  excessive  quantities  for  a  week  without 
destroying  health,  if  not  life  itself.  The  only  body 
of  chemists  that  ever  declared  against  saccharin 
were  sugar  chemists;  and  yet  Dr.  Wiley  has  carried 
on  a  campaign  that  has  resulted  in  a  regulation 
against  saccharin,  notwithstanding  the  absolute 
necessity  for  its  use  by  thousands  of  diabetics  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  excessive  use  of  sugar. 

His  fight  against  benzoate  of  soda  helps  the  Heinz 
Company,  who  are  using  excessive  quantities  of 
acetic  acid  as  a  preservative,  while  Dr.  Wiley  is  on 
record  before  the  Moss  investigating  committee  as 
saying  that  salicylic  acid  was  injurious  to  health, 
he  is  On  record  as  telling  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  1906  that  his 
investigations  showed  that  salicylic  acid  was  harm¬ 
less,  that  his  poison  squad  had  thrived  on  it,  and  he 
recommended  to  the  committee  that  if  any  preserva¬ 
tive  at  all  was  to  be  allowed,  salicylic  acid  should 
be  that  preservative.  But  it  appears  that  at  that 
time  Dr.  Wiley  was  interested  in  a  salicylic  acid 
factory  in  Jersey  City,  which  was  closed  up,  when 
the  facts  commenced  to  be  whispered  about,  ami 
it  was  thereafter  that  Dr.  Wiley  took  his  stand 
against  all  preservatives.  The  disclosure  of  his  sal¬ 
icylic  acid  connection  has  been  charged  to  the  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  people. 

Now,  all  these  interests  are  large  and  powerful 
and  they  have  the  means  to  employ  various  kinds 
of  publicity  agents,  including  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  of  our-of-town  papers,  as  well  as  free 
lances.  Dr.  Wiley  furnishes  the  statements  and  the 
news  interest,  because  everybody  is  interested  in 
“pure  food”  and  the  “public  health,”  so  “strips”  are 
prepared  after  a  fashion  and  style  heretofore  desig¬ 
nated  by  Collier’s  as  “tainted  news”  and  the  sub¬ 
sidized  Washington  correspondent  not  only  sends 
it  to  his  own  paper,  but  passes  these  “strip”  copies 
around  among  the  rest  of  the  Washington  newspa¬ 
per  correspondents,  so  that  the  article  adroitly  prais¬ 
ing  Wiley  for  the  great  work  he  is  doing  and  as 
cleverly  knocking  some  product  that  one  of  the 
pkmderbiind  trusts  would  like  to  see  crippled,  ap¬ 
pears  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  can  afford  to  pay  well  for  this  and  to  advertise 
Wiley,  but  how  many  of  the  editors  of  the  great 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  country  realize 
that  they  have  been  pushing  along  a  great  confi¬ 
dence  game  without  even  getting  any  of  the  divi¬ 
dends?  This  is  the  secret  of  Wiley’s  present  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  people,  and  it  rests  upon  ignorance  of 
the  real  facts,  and  the  real  burrowing  that  has  been 
going  on. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  bound  to  become 
general  in  time,  and  the  waning  of  Wiley’s  popu¬ 
larity  will  begin  when  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  begin  to  discriminate  in  the  matter  sent  out  by 
their  Washington  correspondents,  and  print  some 
of  the  real  facts.  Of  course  there  are  some  news¬ 
papers  that  are  subsidized  for  certain  interests  and 
that  helps  along  the  Wiley  boom.  The  general  pub¬ 
lic  doesn’t  understand  these  things  as  yet,  and  takes 
as  gospel  what  it  reads  in  the  papers.  Thus  the 
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people  have  the  impression  that  Wiley  is  the 
“father  of  the  pure  food  law,”  when  he  only  stole 
the  thunder  of  certain  state  food  commissioners. 
They  think  he  passed  the  pure  food  law  against 
great  odds  and  over  the  opposition  of  the  “food 
poisoners,”  whereas  the  only  substantial  opposition 
was  not  to  a  pure  food  law  as  such,  but  only  to 
certain  provisions  which  Wiley  attempted  to  graft 
onto  the  law  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  himself 
great  and  arbitrary  powers.  But  for  these  ulterior 
efforts  on  Wiley’s  part  a  pure  food  law  might  have 
been  passed  long  before  it  was,  and  with  little  or 
no  opposition ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  tainted  news 
furnished  by  the  beneficiary  trusts,  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  have  classed  as  “food  poisoners”  and 
“adulterators”  all  those  who  merely  opposed  his 
efforts  to  grasp  power.  Numerous  instances  of 
gross  abuse  of  the  limited  powers  which  he  has 
might  be  cited,  but  we  need  only  add,  that  over  and 
above  everything  else.  Dr.  Wiley,  while  drawing  a 
salary  from  the  government,  has  used  too  much  of 
the  time  for  his  private  gains,  and  has  accepted  too 
many  fees  from  private  parties  to  be  the  man  to 
whom  may  be  safely  intrusted  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 


SODIUM  BENZOATE. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  come  to  the  American 
Food  Journal  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  so-called 
German  report  on  benzoate  of  soda.  Some  facts  in 
regard  to  it  were  set  forth  last  month.  The  infor¬ 
mation  that  has  gone  to  the  public  generally  is  entirely 
misleading  and  has  been  so  distorted  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Wiley  on  this 
subject  have  been  endorsed  by  an  official  German  or 
Prussian  body  of  scientists.  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth.  That  the  distortion  has  been  in¬ 
tentional  is  so  very  apparent  that  it  hardly  needs  affir¬ 
mation.  Only  small  paragraphs  purporting  to  be 
culled  from  this  report  have  been  given  out,  whereas  if 
the  whole  report  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  the  Wiley 
conclusions  does  any  sane  person  believe  that  those 
interested  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in 
this  country  would  not  have  compelled  Collier  s  to 
print  every  word  of  it,  even  if,  to  secure  such  publica¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  obliterate  Wil¬ 
liam  Wolf  Smith,  denounced  by  Collier’s  as  “Tainted 
News  Smith”? 

The  basis  for  the  pro- Wiley  reports  is  to  be  found  in 
a  report  made  by  what  is  called,  in  English,  the  “Prus¬ 
sian  Scientific  Deputation  of  Medical  Affairs.” 
Whether  that  is  a  governmental  body  or  merely  a 
committee  of  some  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific  body 
is  not  known  here.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
falsity  of  the  claim  to  endorsement  of  Dr.  Wiley,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  know  what  the  deputation  repre¬ 
sents.  The  fact  stands  out  that  what  it  says  is  not  an 
endorsement.  At  most  it  is  a  report  of  fact  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  controversy  in  the  United  States,  with  but 
one  positive  conclusion  and  that  not  at  all  like  what 
the  Wiley  partisans  claim.  That  one  conclusion  is  as 
follows : 

“Putting  everything  together  it  may  be  stated  that  ben¬ 
zoic  acid  and  sodium  benzoate  exercise  a  poisonous  action 
on  the  organism  only  zvhen  given  in  comparatively  large 
amounts." 

A  concluding  statement  goes  even  farther.  That 
statement  is : 


“The  experimental  work  of  the  American  scientists  in 
this  particular  was  not  conducted  long  enough  and  their 
conclusion  was  associated  with  certain  reservations,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  affording  the  proof  of  absolute 
harmlessness.” 

Instead  of  upholding  the  Wiley  contention  the  re¬ 
port  says  the  experiments  show  benzoate  of  soda  can 
be  harmful  only  when  given  in  comparatively  large 
amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  Referee  Board’s 
findings,  the  Prussians  say  the  results  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  proof  of  the  absolute  harmlessness  of 
benzoate.  If  that  is  a  proving  or  approval  of  the 
Wiley  contention  that  benzoate  is  a  positively  dele¬ 
terious  substance,  and  therefore  its  use  should  be  for¬ 
bidden,  language  is  a  more  wonderful  thing  than 
Tallyrand  ever  said  it  was. 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  report  in  full,  but 
the  important  conclusions  are  given  herewith ; 

“In  order  to  decide  the  question  concerning  the  use  of 
benzoic  acid  and  its  salts  as  a  preservative  of  food,  one  must 
consider  the  result  of  the  prolonged  administration  of  these 
substances  in  small  doses.  Such  experiments  were  carried 
out  on  twelve  young  men  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  under  the  direction 
of  Wiley.-  The  persons  experimented  on  received,  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities,  between  0.5  and  2.5  grams  of  benzoic 
acid  or  benzoate  in  capsules  during  four  periods  of  five  days 
each.  A  majority  of  the  persons  experimented  on'  ex¬ 
perienced  digestive  and  metabolic  disturbances,  gastric  pain, 
vomiting  and  reduction  in  body  and  weight,  which  decided 
Wiley  to  declare  that  the  use  of  benzoate  salts  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  preservation  of  food.  Since,  however, 
doubts  arose  regarding  the  technic  of  these  e.xperiments 
and  since  the  injury  to  the  health  of  the  individuals  could 
not,  with  certainty,  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  benzoate  of 
soda,  an  American  Commission  (the  Referee  Board  of 
Consulting  Scientific  Experts),  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  has  changed  Wiley’s  results.  Three  independent 
series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  extending  over  a 
period  of  four  months  by  R.  H.  Chittenden  at  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  University;  on  six  young  men  by 
J.  H.  Long  at  the  medical  school  of  the  Northwestern 
University  at  Chicago ;  on  six  individuals  by  Christian  A. 
Herter  in  his  private  laboratory  at  Columbia  University. 
The  experiments  were  so  arranged  that  during  two  months 
0.3  gram  of  sodium  benzoate  was  given  daily  in  three  doses 
in  the  food  or  drink.  During  a  third  month  a  dose  given 
was  gradually  increased  at  first  to  0.6  and  then  to  1  gram, 
while  in  some  experiments  4  and  6  grams  were  given  daily. 
The  experiments  in  which  the  dose  of  0.6  to  1  gram  were 
given  lasted  between  8  to  14  days  and  with  the  largest 
doses  2  to  8  days.  The  food  ingested  and  the  excreta  were 
analyzed  and  the  individuals  were  carefully  observed.  The 
Commission  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

“  T.  Sodium  benzoate  in  small  doses  (under  0.5  gram) 
when  given  with  food  is  harmless,  is  not  injurious  and  not 
injurious  to  health. 

“  ‘2.  Larger  doses  of  sodium  benzoate  (4  grams  daily) 
are  not  injurious  to  health  and  are  not  poisonous  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  term.  In  certain  ways  they  exercise  a 
slight  action  over  certain  physiological  processes,  the  exact 
significance  of  which  is  not  determined. 

“  ‘3.  Addition  of  sodium  benzoate  in  large  or  small  doses 
to  food  exercises  no  injurious  influence  on  the  quality  or 
nutritive  value  of  the  food.’ 

“Putting  everything  together  it  may  be  stated  that  ben¬ 
zoic  acid  and  sodium  benzoate  exercise  a  poisonous  action  on 
the  organism  only  when  given  in  comparatively  large 
amounts.  The  constant  occurrence  of  hippuric  acid  (the  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  the  union  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll) 
in  human  urine  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  small  quantities 
of  benzoate  salts  arising  from  vegetable  food  or  products 
of  its  oxidation  are  always  circulating  in  the  blood.  One 
may  conclude  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  experiments 
of  the  American  Commission  that  benzoic  acid  in  amounts 
up  to  0.5  gram  distributed  in  small  doses  during  the  day 
are  harmless  to  the  human  organism.  Whether  larger 
doses  (amounts  of  several  grams)  can  be  constantly  taken 
by  an  individual  with  the  same  impunity  cannot  now  be 
stated.  Tbe  experimental  work  of  the  American  scientists 
in  this  particular  was  not  conducted  long  enough  and  their 
conclusion  was  associated  with  certain  reservations,  so  that 
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it  cannot  be  considered  as  affording  the  proof  of  absolute 
harmlessness.” 

If  Lucifer  and  his  colleagues  were  any  greater  liars 
when  they  were  cast  from  the  ramparts  of  heaven  than 
the  Wiley  press  agents,  the  human  mind  is  incapable 
of  a  conception  that  would  distinguish  Lucifer  from 
the  men  who  prepare  the  pro-Wiley  stuff.  Inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  better  poseur  and  self-advertiser  than 
Wiley  himself,  the  chances  are  that  the  stuff  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  papers  was  prepared  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  man  who  is  not  enough  of  a  scientist 
to  get  into  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences. 


THE  NEW  PLAN. 

Section  4  of  the  Eederal  food  and  drugs  act  is  a 
section  capable  of  much  elasticity  of  construction.  Its 
provision  for  hearings  to  be  granted  to  persons  whose 
products  have  been  examined  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  fallen  under  suspicion  has  given  the  bureau, 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  been  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  a  quasi- judicial  func¬ 
tion,  complaint  of  which  has  been  made  heretofore. 
Evidently  not  enough  power  has  been  granted  the 
bureau  under  this  provision  to  suit  the  Chief  Chemist, 
for  he  has  demanded  that  the  lines  be  tightened  and 
less  opportunity  for  an  accused  maker  of  suspected 
food  to  make  a  defense  if  he  have  any.  Secretary 
Wilson  seems  willing  to  grant  Dr.  Wiley  all  the  rope 
he  wants,  and  mayhap  some  good  will  come  of  that. 

While  not  formally  abolished,  it  is  understood  there 
will  be  no  more  formal  public  hearings  on  citations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  labels  or  ingredients  of  whose  goods  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  suspicion  of  the  board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection.  The  information  has  been  given  out  at 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  that  such  public  hearings  will 
be  held  “when  necessary,”  with  Dr.  Wiley  passing  on 
the  question  of  necessity. 

The  new  modus  operandi  is  to  send  an  inspector  to 
the  works  of  the  manufacturer  whose  goods  are  under 
suspicion.  The  inspector  brings  back  his  report, 
whereupon  the  board,  in  secret,  acts  on  the  matter  and 
summons  the  manufacturer  to  explain. 

Much  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in  gathering 
information  upon  which  to  base  a  food  inspection  deci¬ 
sion.  The  following  statement  of  the  new  method 
given  out  on  November  17  puts  it  very  clearly: 

The  reorganized  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  has 
hit  upon  a  new  method  of  getting  at  the  truth  in  food  and 
drug  matters  which  is  believed  will  be  far  more  effective 
than  the  old  form  of  public  hearings  heretofore  conducted 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  tentatively  planned 
to  send  out  representatives  to  get  interviews  with  members 
of  the  trade  and  examine  closely  the  actual  processes  of 
manufacture  where  a  certain  article  of  interstate  commerce 
is  in  question.  The  board  may,  after  this  has  been  con¬ 
cluded,  issue  a  tentative  ruling  upon  the  subject  which  it 
has  been  investigating  and  submit  this  to  the  State  food 
authorities,  the  members  of  the  trade  and  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally,  so  that  a  broad  and  general  discussion  and  criticism 
of  the  subject  can  be  had.  Out  of  this  will  be  developed 
permanent  decision  in  the  question  involved. 

The  foregoing  is  a  newspaper  telegraphic  item  from 
Washington.  Later  advices  state  that  the  new  plan  is 
working  out  very  beautifully.  Thus  hearings  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  decision  are  abolished.  The  tentative 
decision,  formed  only  on  such  evidence  as  the  board 
chooses  to  gather,  must  be  torn  to  pieces  and  patched 
together  again,  maybe  again  tentatively  submitted.  If 
it  threatens  the  existence  of  an  industry,  the  industry 
must  fight  for  its  life,  perhaps  with  no  preparation 
for  a  fight. 


The  new  plan  increases  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  It  may  use  that  power 
in  an  oppressive  manner  without  hindrance  so  long  as 
this  })lan  is  in  operation.  If  Dr,  Wiley  were  a  low¬ 
browed  politician,  he  could  easily  make  it  a  source  of 
levenue,  in  coin  of  the  realm.  If  he  cared  not  for 
lucre,  he  could  get  his  pay  in  advertising.  Publicity 
is  currency  of  a  sort,  sometimes  more  valuable  than 
cash.  If  Dr.  Wiley  were  so  low-minded,  he  could 
make  the  new  plan  pay  dividends.  But  pish-tush ! 
Dr.  W^ley  knows  nothing  of  such  things.  Why  specu¬ 
late  upon  so  remote  a  possibility? 


TEA  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

The  question  of  chemical  examination  of  teas 
offered  at  ports  of  entry  for  importation  into  this 
country  was  settled  on  December  5th  when  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  decided  that  a  more  stringent 
method  than  that  prescribed  in  October  should  not  be 
used.  The  October  ruling  was  strengthened  by  an 
order  making  compulsory  the  use  of  100  grams,  or 
three  and  one-half  ounces,  of  tea  in  making  the  test, 
instead  of  from  50  to  100  grams,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  examiner.  This  decision  is  a  defeat 
for  the  Eastern  houses  that  were  interested  in  enforc¬ 
ing  rigidly  the  Treasury  Department’s  ruling  of 
March  loth,  absolutely  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
tea  containing  any  artificial  coloring  matter  whatever, 
but  the  New  York  Commercial  professes  to  see  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  Eastern  tea  men  in  the  ruling  that 
100  grams  of  tea  shall  be  used  in  the  tests  instead  of 
an  indefinite  amount.  It  says; 

While  the  tea  interests  here  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
compulsory  application  of  the  microscopic  test  for  discover¬ 
ing  coloring  matter  in  teas,  they  feel  that  the  present  ruling 
by  Secretary  MacVeagh  is  a  vindication  of  their  contention 
and  that  strict  application  of  the  order  will  be  instrumental 
in  shutting  out  teas  which  the  law  says  shall  not  come  in. 

The  announcement  of  the  Treasury  Department’s  ruling 
yesterday  afternoon  was  cheerfully  welcomed  in  the  local 
trade,  where  business  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  for 
about  a  month.  While  no  large  sales  were  reported,  there 
was  a  much  firmer  undertone  to  the  situation  and  more  ni- 
terest  was  shown  by  prospective  buyers.  It  is  the  general 
belief  that  the  new  test  will  shut  out  a  good  amount  of  the 
Ping  Sueys  and  country  greens  now  seeking  admittance  to 
the  United  States.  Some  Ping  Sueys  recently  shipped  have 
probably  arrived  and  will  soon  be  examined  either  at  San 
Francisco  or  Chicago. 

A  committee  from  the  New  York  tea  trade  accompanied 
by  their  counsel,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  conferred  with  Secretary 
MacVeagh  and  Assistant  Secretary  Curtis  on  Monday.  They 
contended  that  the  optional  use  by  the  e.xaminers  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  tea  in  making  tests  had  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  variations  in  the  results,  and  it  is  now 
expected  that  the  new  order  will  tend  to  a  more  uniform  and 
satisfactory  enforcement  of  the  tea  law. 

The  present  ruling  governs  importations  of  tea  until 
next  May,  when  the  Tea  Board’s  standards  for  1912 
to  be  formulated  in  February,  will  go  into  effect. 


A  NEW  EGG  CLASSIFICATION. 

If  the  State  of  Kansas  does  not  have  good  eggs  for 
consumption  and  sale  it  will  be  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  hens.  Such  few  farmers  or  dealers  are  in  in¬ 
clined  to  violate  the  latest  order  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  may  be  counted  as  negligible.  We  have  heard 
of  “new  laid  eggs,”  “strictly  fresh  eggs,”  “storage 
eggs,”  and  “eggs,”  but  here  is  a  new  classification — 
“held  eggs.”  The  order  referred  to  is  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  9th  and  is  addressed  to  dealers  in  eggs.  It  is 
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signed  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Crumbine,  Chief  Food  and  Drug 
Inspector,  and  is  as  follows : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  held 
October  21st,  1911,  the  following  regulation,  known  as  para¬ 
graph  d.  Regulation  11,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Law,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Official  State  Paper,  November  11,  1911: 

“Regulation  11  (d).  In  the  case  of  eggs  from  cold 
storage  of  more  than  two  weeks,  or  which  have 
been  packed  in  any  preserving  substance,  the  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  package,  when  delivered  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  shall  bear  a  label  designating  such  storage 
or  preservation.” 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  during  this  time  of  the  year  a  large  number  of 
eggs  are  “held”  but  are  not  kept  in  cold  storage,  and  a 
proper  label  for  such  goods  is  requested.  A  tentative  regu¬ 
lation  is  therefore  made  “that  such  eggs  held  under  proper 
conditions  of  storage  and  temperature,  for  more  than  two 
weeks  during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  shall  be  labeled  on  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  pack¬ 
ages,  as  ‘held  eggs.’  Eggs  that  are  held  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year  would  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
candling  and  “loss  off”  as  current-receipt  eggs  are  held. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  above  regulations  are  ef¬ 
fective  at  this  date. 


MINCEMEAT. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Carlin,  attorney 
for  the  mincemeat  manufacturers,  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  in  which  protests  were  framed 
against  the  promulgation  of  a  mincemeat  “decision” 
by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  seems  to 
be  well  taken.  Mr.  Carlin  points  out  that  the  Board 
has  no  power  to  enforce  standards,  whether  promul¬ 
gated  as  “decisions,”  “definitions,”  or  otherwise,  and 
Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  grant  the  power  to 
make  or  enforce  food  standards. 

In  addition  to  being  a  questionable  procedure,  the 
tentative  decision  on  mincemeat  has  several  fatal  de¬ 
fects.  In  one  very  important  respect  it  is  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  food  officials 
and  laymen  working  for  improvement  in  food  condi¬ 
tions,  under  the  law  and  otherwise — it  ignores  the 
principle  of  requiring  the  label  to  indicate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package.  In  a  compound  of  such  a  great 
number  of  ingredients  as  necessarily  enter  into  mince¬ 
meat  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  label  tell 
exactly  what  is  in  the  package.  There  lies  the  path 
of  rectitude  for  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  official 
— “Let  the  label  tell.”  The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  for  some  reason,  tries  to  get  away  from 
this  principle  in  the  tentative  mincemeat  decision. 


TO  PROHIBIT  IMPORTATION  OF  AB¬ 
SINTHE. 

Telegraphic  dispatches  of  December  14th  state 
that  a  food  inspection  decision  about  to  be  made 
prohibits  the  importation  of  absinthe  into  the 
L'nited  States  after  January  1,  1912.  Part  of  the 
text  of  this  decision,  which  has  not  yet  been  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reads :  “It  is  well 
recognized  in  all  countries  that  have  had  experience 
therewith  that  the  use  of  the  beverage  known  as 
absinthe  is  dangerous  to  health.” 

The  dispatches  recite  that  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  the  importation  is  forbidden  of  any  food 
or  drug  “of  a  kind  forbidden  entry  into  or  forlDidden 
to  be  sold  Or  restricted  in  sale  in  the  country  in 
which  it  is  made  or  from  which  it  is  imported.”  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Switzerland  have  forbidden  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  absinthe  and  France  has  made  rigid  regula¬ 
tions  of  its  manufacture  and  sale. 


Views  of  the  Press 


The  Use  of  Saccharin  in  Foods. 

Saccharin  is  a  chemical  substitute  for  sugar.  In  most  cases, 
if  used  in  large  quantities,  its  use  is  indefensible.  But  in 
some  other  cases  its  use  is  medicinal,  in  the  sense  that  it  may 
save  life.  Absolutely  to  prohibit  its  use  in  any  food  prepara¬ 
tion  would  certainly  be  to  condemn  to  death  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  people;  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  United  States  alone. 

In  other  words,  medical  science  has  discovered  that,  to  the 
victims  of  certain  forms  of  diseases,  the  ordinary  sugar  of 
commerce  is  an  irritant  poison.  To  forego  all  sweetening  is 
to  make  all  food  tasteless  and  to  disturb  the  nutritive  process 
by  making  food  repulsive.  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  food 
preparations,  even  when  clearly  and  properly  labeled  to  show 
the  amount  of  saccharin  contained  in  the  preparation,  then, 
is  probably  to  sentence  to  death  a  very  large  number  of  inno¬ 
cent  victims  of  diabetes  and  kindred  diseases,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  merely  to  satisfy  a  public  clamor  based  partly 
on  ignorance. 

The  indiscriminate  sale  of  any  food  product  containing  sac¬ 
charin  should,  of  course,  be  forbidden,  unless  the  article  is 
clearly  and  boldly  labeled  with  some  statement  of  the  amount 
of  saccharin  therein  contained.  The  label  would  protect  the 
general  public  from  buying  an  article  which  is  so  objection¬ 
able  from  the  average  man’s  point  of  view.  But  the  label 
would  also  guide  the  buyer  to  whom  ordinary  sugar,  in  food, 
is  a  dangerous  irritant  poison. 

The  old  adage  that  “one  man’s  food  is  another’s  poison” 
was  coined  in  the  days  when  gout  and  other  diseases  of 
metabolism  were  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  the  medical 
profession;  but  it  was  exactly  true.  To  the  normal  man  a 
certain  amount  of  sugar  is  an  ideal  food;  to  a  minority  of 
mankind,  an  undoubted  poison.  To  insist  that  no  man  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  food  in  which  a  substitute  for  sugar  is  used 
would  be  to  protect  the  majority  of  mankind,  but  to  sentence 
an  innocent  minority  to  a  slow  form  of  capital  punishment, 
is  as  inexcusable  as  it  would  be  underserved. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  making  the  offense  of  substitution 
dependent  upon  the  circuit,  as  shown  by  the  label,  would  harm 
neither  the  majority  nor  the  minority.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  foods  sold,  every  day,  that  are  known  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  to  some  users,  but  their  sale  is  not  prohibited,  because 
the  law  assumes  that  each  man  knows  his  own  digestive 
powers.  Lobsters,  mussels,  even  the  delicate  buckwheat  cake 
and  the  succulent  strawberry,  all  these  foods  are  capable  of 
grave  consequence  to  'some  incautious  users.  But  to  allow 
the  sale  of  saccharin-sweetened  foodstuffs  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  use  sugar  without  danger  is  an  act  of  humanity. 

By  all  means  pass  a  law  that  every  article  of  food  sweet¬ 
ened  with  saccharin  shall  be  so  conspicuously  labeled  that 
no  buyer  can  be  fooled.  But  by  all  means,  also,  stop  short 
of  sentencing  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  to  death  by 
slow  starvation. — Boston  Advertiser. 


Uncerainty  in  Customs  Decisions. 

Treasury  authorities  are  again  considering  the  question  of 
tests  for  color  in  teas  with  a  possibility  of  once  more  altering 
what  has  been  done  on  this  much  discussed  question.  Regula¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  have  already  been  changed  several  times, 
and  bid  fair  to  be  changed  at  least  once  more.  The  effect  has 
been  to  throw  the  trade  into  disorder,  disturb  prices  and  cause 
trouble  generally.  Nobody  would  deny  that  this  was  worth 
while,  if  as  a  result  the  regulations  are  to  be  improved  and 
a  right  conclusion  arrived  at.  But  the  experience  with  teas 
has  been  had  on  a  number  of  other  important  subjects  relating 
to  the  customs  during  the  past  year  or  more.  It  is  time  that 
a  more  decisive  and  authoritative  policy  were  adopted. 

It  would  be  easy  to  catalogue  a  considerable  number  of 
subjects  upon  which  the  department  has  either  reversed  itself 
absolutely  or  else  so  distinctly  changed  its  point  of  view  as  to 
completely  modify  the  conditions  created  under  its  first  de¬ 
cision.  Tea  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
kind,  but  a  similar  situation  has  been  exhibited  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  treatment  of  sulphur,  of  silk  noils,  of  creosote, 
of  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  and  of  various  other  things. 
Decisions  have  been  issued  which  take  a  distinct  position  on 
a  given  subject,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  the  persons  affected, 
reconsideration  has  been  ordered  with  the  effect  of  altering 
what  has  already  been  done.  The  harm  that  can  come  from 
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this  kind  of  action  politically  was  illustrated  in  the  creosote 
incident.  There  a  Congressional  committee,  led  on  by  the 
attacks  of  a  sensational  magazine  writer,  imagined  it  had 
discovered  a  corrupt  bargain,  but  found  upon  investigation 
that  it  had  merely  uncovered  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  subsequently  described  as  carelessness  or  undue 
haste  incident  to  routine  official  action  on  a  subject  which 
had  not  been  studied.  Very  much  the  same  opinion  would 
undoubtedly  be  expressed  on  some  of  the  other  subjects 
that  are  here  referred  to.  Business  results  of  such  action 
are  even  worse  than  political.  The  situation  calls  emphatically 
for  some  measure  which  will  bring  about  the  application  of 
greater  technical  knowledge  and  skill'  to  questions  which  call 
for  them  in  a  high  degree. — New  York  Journal  of  Coininerce. 


Acid  Test  Yet  to  Be  Applied. 

The  outcome  in  the  charges  against  Dr.  Wiley  has  been  a 
triumphant  acquittal  of  the  doctor,  with  the  usual  inuendoes 
for  those  who  have  objected  to  his  methods  of  proceeding  as 
being  based  upon  the  argument  of  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come. 

The  decision  of  President  Taft  has  been  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Wiley  plan  of  procedure.  There  have  been  the  usual 
spreadeagle  declarations  that  he  was  the  protector  of  the 
people  against  a  horde  of  poisoners  and  adulterators  and 
malefactors  generally  (of  great  wealth,  of  course).  It  has 
been  quite  overlooked  that  his  methods  have  often  savored 
of  the  Russian  method  of  finding  an  accused  guilty  and 
trying  him  at  leisure,  afterwards.  Manufacturers  of  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  practically  summoned  to  present  their  evi¬ 
dence  against  a  practical  conviction  which  has  been  circulated 
at  their  expense  without  a  hearing  or  a  trial,  aside  from  the 
ex  parte  analysis  which  the  department  made. 

The  real  convictions  which  have  been  established  in  a 
regular  court  have  been  few  and  far  between,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  charges  filed.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  numerous  pleas  of  guilty  which  have  been  entered  all 
uphold  the  work  of  the  department.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  many  of  them  were  made  as  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  matter,  rather  than  attempt  a  legal  fight  against 
the  government. 

The  very  nominal  fines  which  have  been  assessed  in  many 
of  the  cases  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  courts  took  some¬ 
thing  of  this  view.  Certainly  the  fines  of  $10  and  upward  do 
not  indicate  that  the  judges  before  whom  the  supposedly 
appalling  evidence  of  a  wholesale  criminal  conspiracy  to 
poison  a  nation  was  presented,  took  a  serious  view  of  the 
cases.  Yet  it  is  upon  such  a  record  as  this,  that  a  very 
energetic  and  not  overly  scrupulous  publicity  bureau  has 
canonized  the  chief  chemist  as  the  guardian  angel  of  these 
United  States  of  America,  not  to  mention  the  foreign  de¬ 
pendencies. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  further  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  in  Congress,  when  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
further  facts  will  be  brought  out.  In  the  meantime,  the  halo 
will  keep,  if  it  shall  prove  to  be  deserved.  But  there  are 
several  trials  and  acid  tests  yet  to  be  applied  before  it  is  by 
any  means  established  that  the  .halo  is  deserved. — North¬ 
western  Druggist. 


Consumers  Prefer  Oleomargarine  to  Poor  Butter. 

If  you  want  the  real  situation  with  reference  to  oleo  and 
butter,  just  step  into  a  dozen  or  more  grocery  stores  in  any 
good  sized  city  and  note  the  relative  demand  for  the  two 
articles.  It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  a  large  and  active  demand  for  oleo.  We 
found  that  in  stores  handling  the  poorer  grades  of  butter  the 
demand  was  much  in  favor  of  oleo  and  that  this  demand 
decreased  as  the  quality  of  the  butter  increased.  But  the 
general  impression  we  carried  away  after  many  of  these 
visits,  was  that  in  a  large  per  cent  of  the  butter  retailing 
establishments  there  was  as  much  oleo  sold  as  butter.  And 
when  the  question  was  asked  why  there  was  such  great  call 
for  oleo  the  answer  usually  was  that  consumers  preferred  it 
to  common  quality  of  creamery  butter. 

Now  who  can  dispute  that  there  is  anything  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  an  article  of  diet  than  poor  butter?  And 
there  is  little  wonder  that  city  people  use  oleo  so  largely. 
People  will  use  anything  as  a  substitute  for  poor  butter. 
And  surely  there  are  mountains  of  poor  butter.  We  have 
gone  home  after  some  of  our  little  investigating  trips  thor¬ 
oughly  sick  and  discouraged  at  the  vast  amount  of  poor  but¬ 
ter  upon  our  markets. 

Please  remember  this :  Consumers  prefer  oleo  to  poor 
butter  because  the  former  tastes  better  to  them.  Can  you 
blame  them  for  buying  what  they  consider  the  better  product 


and  especially  when  they  can  get  this  product  at  about  half 
the  price  of  poor  butter? 

We  can  call  oleomargarine  “artificial  butter,”  “butterine,’' 
“indigestible,”  “unwholesome”  and  a  thousand  other  things; 
so  long  as  it  tastes  better  to  consumers  than  poor  butter,  con¬ 
sumers  will  buy  it.  There  is  practically  only  one  weapon 
that  can  be  successfully  wielded  against  oleo  and  that  is  high 
quality  in  butter.  And,  if  things  were  as  they  should  be  and 
as  they  can  be,  there  would  be  only  one  grade  of  butter  and 
that  a  good  one.  Just  as  long  as  we  allow  anything  but  a 
high  class  of  butter  to  be  made,  just  so  long  will  we  be  sur¬ 
rendering  territory  to  the  oleo  people. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  old  plan  of  sending  back  to  the 
farms  any  milk  or  cream  that  is  not  fit  to  manufacture  into 
a  good  grade  of  butter. — Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Journal. 


The  Bible  and  Rabelais. 

Do  buyers  see  only  the  blemishes,  deficiencies  in  quality, 
lack  of  style  in  a  lot  of  goods  that  average  fine  and  dwelling 
thereon  force  a  sale  at  a  lower  and  unfair  price?  Is  that 
lot  of  canned  goods,  that  are  two  or  three  years  old,  offered 
as  new  pack?  Are  the  dried  fruits  off  in  grade  or  in  some 
way  fail  to  come  up  to  standard  described  in  a  way  that 
conceals  true  condition?  Are  adulterated  goods  sold  as  pure? 
Do  your  labels  tell  lies?  If  the  Bible  is  read  daily  we  would 
learn — “There  are  many  devices  in  a  man’s  heart ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand.” 

“What  is  got  over  the  devil’s  back  is  spent  under  the  belly.” 
So  says  Rabelais  and  how  true  it  is.  Every  day  that  saying 
is  verified.  Legislators  indicted  for  bribery;  bankers  sent  to 
prison  for  violating  a  trust;  merchants  in  bankruptcy  for  evil 
doings.  All  down  the  line  it  seems  as  if  a  dollar  wrongfully 
acquired  breeds  mischief  and  in  one  way  or  another  comes 
back  to  pester  the  maker.  That  same  author  says :  “Speak 
the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil.”  Rabelais  spoke  from  expe¬ 
rience;  the  Bible  enunciates  principles  and  such  as  mean  the 
highest  good  for  the  race. 

Here  is  another  Bible  text,  good  for  all  men  in  trade: 
“Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  Certainly 
it  wouldn’t  hurt  men  to  have  that  before  them  every  day. 
Test  for  yourself,  and  if  merit  abides  in  an  article,  cling  to 
it.  Don’t  wobble  in  buying  goods  for  your  own  label.  Stick 
to  the  manufacturer  and  packer  that  supplies  the  quality  you 
need  and  then  don’t  trade  on  his  good  service,  but  stick  to 
him  as  long  as  he  serves  with  satisfaction. — American  Grocer. 


How  to  Use  an  Egg-Dating  Stamp. 

Assemblyman  Brennan,  author  of  the  Brennan  cold-storage 
law,  was  talking  in  Albany  about  a  dealer  who  objected  to 
the  labeling  of  cold-storage  products. 

“This  man’s  objection  to  the  words  ‘cold  storage’  on  cold- 
storage  goods,”  said  Mr.  Brennan,  “recalls  vividly  to  my  mind 
an  Ithaca  boy. 

“The  boy  had  gone  in  for  chicken  raising  and  had  done 
well.  He  possessed  an  egg-dating  stamp.  You  could  always 
tell,  when  you  bought  an  egg  from  him,  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  eat  it  soft  boiled  or  to  use  it  as  a  political  missile. 

“But  the  football  season  came  on,  eggs  got  high  and  scarce, 
and  the  boy  began  to  waver  in  his  virtue. 

“And  one  day,  while  he  was  still  wavering,  he  found  under 
a  hedge  a  whole  nestful  of  eggs.  He  took  them  home  and 
showed  them  to  his  mother. 

“  ‘I  don’t  know  what  to  date  them,’  he  said,  doubtfully. 

“‘Well,  break  one,’  said  his  mother.  ‘That  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  their  date.’ 

“So  the  boy  broke  one  of  the  eggs  and  the  odor  did  the 
rest. 

“  ‘Let’s  see,’  said  his  mother.  ‘This  is  Nov.  10.  Date  them 
Nov.  10,  1910.’ 

“But  the  boy,  as  he  got  out  his  egg-dating  machine,  an¬ 
swered  : 

“‘No;  they  might  have  been  laid  in  1909,  or  even  in  1908. 
I’ll  just  date  them  Nov.  10,  without  the  year.  Then  I’ll  be 
misleading  nobody.’  ” — Washington  Star. 


Likely  to  Cast  Aside  an  Idol. 

Many  grocers’  associations  and  trade  papers  have  slopped 
over  in  their  eulogies  of  the  “guardian  of  ninety  million  stom¬ 
achs”  to  such  an  extent  that,  were  it  not  for  a  rather  serious 
prospect  for  the  grocer,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that 
they  are  getting  what  they  deserve.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  flattery  of  the  multitude — to  which  grocers  fatuously  have 
added  a  contribution — has  served  to  develop  in  the  doctor  a 
megacephalous  condition  that  is  alarming.  Ere  long  this  will 
produce  in  the  minds  of  the  grocers  a  reaction  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  casting  aside  their  idol  and  a  demand  for  the 
good  doctor’s  head. — Grocer  and  Country  Merchant. 
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Household  Science  and  the  Table 


THE  PASSING  OF  POTS  AND  PANS. 

By  Elenora  Elizabeth  Reber. 

Not  in  many  years  has  any  innovation  in  domestic  science 
practice  taken  such  a  firm  hold  on  that  portion  of  womankind 
actively  engaged  in  the  culinary  art  as  is  at  present  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  new  system  known  as  paper  bag  cookery. 
I  say  “new,”  although  Mr.  Soyer,  a  famous  London  chef,  to 
whom  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  system, 
declares  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  it.  To  quote  his  exact 
words  on  the  matter :  “I  am  neither  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
invention  nor  of  a  patent  method  for  this  order  of  cookery. 
The  principle  was  known  to  our  forefathers  and  I  dare  say 
that  if  I  had  time  to  make  researches  I  would  find  evidence 
that  the  peoples  of  the  far  East  cooked  their  game  and  fruits 
in  leaves  and  parchments.  There  is  really  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.” 

However,  the  whole  idea  is  new  to  most  of  us  and  it  is  but 
very  recently  that  Mr.  Soyer  brought  his  long  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  to  a  close  and  was  able  to  pronounce  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  art  to  its  perfection  an  unqualified  success.  The  first  pub¬ 
lic  demonstrations  of  the  system  met  with  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  and  paper  bag  cookery  is  now  enjoying  a  heyday  of  popu¬ 
larity,  and  is  riding  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  that  promises  to 
carry  it  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  so  that 
even  the  “wayfaring”  housekeeper  or  culinary  artist  may  utilize 
its  advantages  with  success  equal  to  that  of  one  who  boasts 
the  most  complete  and  expensive  outfit  in  her  kitchen — the 
workshop  of  the  home. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  this  paper 
bag  cookery  system  is  that  it  requires  no  special  equipment  of 
any  sort  not  found  in  the  most  meagerly  furnished  kitchen. 
Absolutely  the  only  thing  necessary  to  paper  bag  cookery  that 
is  not  essential  to  any  other  kind  of  cookery  is  a  paper  bag. 
What  could  be  more  simple?  But  hold!  Do  not  attempt  to 
cook  your  meat  or  vegetable  or  any  other  kind  of  food  in  an}^ 
old  kind  of  a  paper  bag,  for  great  will  be  your  disappointment 
and  vexation  of  spirit  if  you  do.  The  paper  bag  of  the  kind 
in  which  your  grocer  sends  the  sugar  and  coffee  and  rice,  etc., 
will  not  do,  no  matter  how  clean  and  odorless  that  kind  of  a 
bag  may  seem  to  be.  Such  paper  bags  are  manufactured  by  a 
process  requiring  the  use  of  chemicals  which  entirely  unfit.=i 
them  for  cookery.  The  essential  feature  of  the  proper  kind  of 
a  paper  bag  is  that  it  must  be  of  a  special  manufacture,  con¬ 
taining  nothing  that  will  impart  an  evil  taste  or  objectionable 
odor  to  the  article  cooked  therein. 

It  w'as  the  invention  or  discovery  of  a  process  for  manufac¬ 
turing  a  suitable  paper  from  which  to  make  the  bags  in  which 


SEALING  THE  BAG  BEFORE  COOKING. 

to  place  food  to  be  cooked  that  solved  the  real  difficulty  that 
so  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  pioneer  experimenters  in 
paper  bag  cookery.  Such  specially  prepared  bags  can  now  be 
secured  and  they  come  in  various  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  ordinary  housewife. 

There  is  no  legerdemain  in  paper  bag  cookery,  nor  can  one 
hope  for  success  in  the  use  of  the  system  unless  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  the  work  carefully  and  with  as  much  caution  as 
would  be  given  were  the  food  in  a  kettle  or  saucepan  or  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  success  of  the  system  de¬ 


pends  entirely  upon  how  it  is  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Soyer  says 
in  reference  to  this  matter:  “Good  cooking  requires  time, 
care,  attention  to  detail,  taste  and  a  temperature  suited  to  the 
dish  being  cooked.  While  the  paper  bag  system  is  labor  and 
time  saving,  as  well  as  affording  more  nutritive  and  appetizing 
effects  than  the  present,  it  does  not  abrogate  any  of  the  rules 
that  apply  to  efficient  work  at  the  kitchen  table.  A  stew  must 
be  niade  up  of  the  ingredients  that  constitute  a  stew  and  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  number  of  people  for  whom  it  is  required.” 


HOW  TO  REIVOVE  THE  COOKED  ARTICLE. 


As  to  what  kinds  of  foods  are  adapted  to  paper  bag  cookery 
it  is  much  easier  to  name  those  that  are  not.  A  list  of  those 
dishes  which  should  not  be  attempted  includes  soup,  omelettes, 
scrambled  eggs,  jam,  Scotch  kale,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
artichokes,  macaroni  and  kindred  Italian  pastes.  Practically 
everything  else  that  one  plight  be  able  to  think  of  may  be  put 
into  paper  bags  for  cooking,  even  to  stews. 

Having  secured  the  proper  kind  of  a  bag — one  that  is  odor- 
less_  and  made  of  materials  which  absolutely  guarantee  its 
purity,  so  that  nothing  injurious  can  possibly  be  imparted  from 
it  to  the  food  cooked  in  the  bag — select  one  of  a  size  that  fits 
the  article  intended  to  be  cooked,  then  grease  slightly  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  bag,  using_  butter,  lard  or  drippings.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  greasing  of  the  bag  should  be  thoroughly 
accomplished,  as  dry  spots  are  liable  to  crack  open  and  cause 
trouble  through  leakage. 

Prepare  the  food  for  the  bag  by  mixing  it  as  necessary,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  add  seasoning  or  flavoring  required,  for  of 
course  one  cannot  open  the  bag  to  put  in  any  forgotten  ingre¬ 
dient  once  it  has  been  closed  and  placed  in  the  oven  to  cook. 
When  bag  and  food  both  are  ready  put  the  bag  on  the  table, 
lift  its  upperniost  edge  and  insert  the  contents.  Arrange  just 
as  you  wish  it  to  be,  then  fold  the  month  of  the  bag  two  or 
three  times,  turning  in  the  corners  and  fasten  with  a  strong 
wire  paper  clip  such  as  is  obtainable  at  any  stationer’s.  This 
makes  a  well  sealed  receptacle,  but  as  an  extra  precaution  it  is 
well  to  be  careful  to  lay  the  bag  on  its  resting  place  in  the 
oven  with  the  folded  edge_  uppermost,  and  thus  make  doubly 
sure  the  retention  of  all  juices  in  the  bag  during  cooking.  Do 
not  think  to  improve  on  these  directions  by  placing  the  food  on 
a  dish  before  inserting  it  in  the  bag,  as  if  you  do  so  you  invite 
failure.  The  food  will  not  cook  properly  and  evenly  if  it  is 
placed  on  a  dish.  Follow  directions  carefully  and  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced. 
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All  paper  bag  cookery  is  done  in  the  oven.  It  matters  not  at 
all  what  kind  of  an  oven  or  what  character  of  fuel  is  used  to 
heat  it.  The  system  is  as  well  suited  to  a  gas  oven  as  to  a  coal 
range  oven,  an  electrical  cooker  or  an  oil  stove.  Even  the 
small,  portable  ovens  such  as  are  placed  over  a  gas  plate  may 
be  used  and  the  result  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  though  a 
range  w'ere  used.  The  essential  point  about  the  oven  is  that  it 
shall  contain  a  barred  or  grid  shelf,  for  paper  bags  containing 
food  should  never  be  placed  on  a  solid  surface.  Experiments 
have  proven  that  bags  will  almost  invariably  burst  when  cook¬ 
ing  is  in  progress  if  placed  on  a  solid  shelf.  The  theory  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  is  necessary  beneath 
as  well  as  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  article.  If  a  grid  shelf 
is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  the  oven  the  deficiency 
can  be  easily  overcome  by  using  a  footed  wire  broiler  for  rest¬ 
ing  the  bag  upon  and  this  may  be  safely  placed  on  the  solid 
shelf. 

When  the  filled  bag  is  placed  in  the  oven  the  latter  should  be 
at  full  heat.  A  te§t  whereby  to  ascertain  if  the  temperature  is 
too  high  is  to  open  the  oven  in  a  couple  of  minutes  after  plac¬ 
ing  the  bag  in  and  if  the  corners  of  the  bag  are  decidedly 
scorched  the  heat  should  be  reduced  a  little.  As  many  articles 
as  space  in  the  oven  will  permit  placing  in  it  without  the  bags 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other  may  be  cooked  at  the  same 


REMOVING  THE  BAG  PREPARATORY  TO  SERVING. 

time.  The  cooking  is  accomplished  under  direction  of  a  well 
tested  time  table,  given  herewith,  and  by  keeping  careful  note 
of  the  time  each  article  remains  in  the  oven  no  trouble  should 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  right  state  of  doneness.  Be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  latitude  in  the  paper  bag  system  than  the 
old  pot  and  pan  method.  Over  or  under  cooking  are  alway? 
possibilities  to  contend  with  in  any_  system  however  perfect, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  makes  culinary  practice  a  fine  art  is 
the  ability  to  judge  intuitively  almost  the  exact  moment  that  a 
given  dish  is  at  its  right  state  of  perfection  when  being  cooked. 
Should  it  happen,  however,  that  the  heat  in  the  oven  has 
through  unavoidable  accident  not  been  maintained  uniformly  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  food  in  the  bag  is  suffi- 
cently  cooked.  Mr.  Soyer  himself  is  the  indorser  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  testing.  He  says ; 

“Except  in  the  case  of  vegetables,  a  little  hole  may  be  made 
in  the  bag  by  which  the  food  can  be  seen  and  judged  as  to 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  cooked  or  not.  This  will  not  militate 
against  the  cooking  of  the  food  in  the  slightest.  In  the  case 
of  many  articles,  however,  a  slight  touch  of  the  bag  will  indi¬ 
cate  to  an  ordinary  cook  whether  the  contents  of  the  Ijag  are 
ready  to  be  served.  A  prick  with  a  needle  is  another  method 
that  may  be  adopted.  Rut  a  peculiarly  favorable  feature  of 
paper  bag  cookery  is  that  if  the  food  is  left  five  or  ten  minutes 
in  the  bag  in  the  oven  longer  than  the  specified  time  on  my 
table  the  food  will  not  be  spoiled.  There  is  little  chance  of 
over  cooking.” 

If  through  any  accident  the  bag  in  which  is  contained  cook¬ 
ing  food  should  be  broken  the  misfortune  is  not  irremediahle. 
In  such  case  do  not  try  to  remove  the  damaged  bag,  but  simply 
slip  the  whole  broken  bag  and  contents  in  a  new  bag  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  cook,  adding  a  few  moments  oj  time  to  the  process  to 
make  np  for  slackened  heat  while  making  the  change.  To  re¬ 
move  the  bag  from  the  oven  hold  a  plate_  under  the  bag  as  you 
draw  it  toward  you  and  the  transference  is  easily  accomplished. 

Now  having  completed  the  process_  of  paper  bag  cookery 
what  have  we  gained?  Unless  distinct  advantages  accrue 
there  would  be  no  inducement  to  change  from  the  old  method. 
But  we  have  profited  in  more  ways  than  one  by  discarding  the 
old  order  in  favor  of  the  new,  from  the  moment  we  dispensed 


with  the  old  cooking  utensil  until  the  food  is  eaten  and  its  con¬ 
stituents  gone  into  the  digestive  track  to  become  nourishment 
for  the  body. 

Paper  bag  cookery  involves  a  system  far  more  sanitary  and 
cleanly  than  the  old  way.  The  receptacle  for  encasing  the 
food  during  cooking  is  absolutely  clean  and  pure,  a  condition 
which  unfortunately  is  not  always  possible  when  pots  and 
pans  are  used,  no  matter  how  religiously  careful  one  may  be 
in  cleansing  and  caring  for  them.  The  food  in  the  bag  remains 
throughout  the  cooking  process  entirely  uncontaminated  by  the 
least  particle  of  dust  and  cannot  absorb  foreign  odors  of  any 
kind.  Less  of  the  juice  and  flavor  of  the  food  escapes  from  it 
during  cooking  and  what  does  cook  out  is  saved,  being  re¬ 
tained  in  the  bag  to  be  utilized  for  gravy  or  sauce  as  may  be 
desired.  This  insures  better  flavored,  consequently  more  ap¬ 
petizing,  food  and  a  higher  nutriment  value  from  what  is 
cooked.  A  shorter  time  is  required  to  cook  food  encased  in 
bags  than  if  the  same  food  were  cooked  in  an  exposed  recepta¬ 
cle.  This  item  of  time  is  an  advantage  in  a  two-fold  way  for 
not  only  are  the  housewife’s  valuable  moments  saved  but  there 
is  direct  reduction  in  the  amount  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
fuel  consumed.  Finally  when  the  preparation  of  the  food  for 
the  table  is  accomplished  there  is  not  to  be  faced  that  awful 
bugbear  to  the  majority  of  housekeepers — a  big  array  of 
heavy,  greasy,  sticky  pots  and  kettles,  the  washing  of  which  is 
responsible  more  than  any  other  one  thing  for  the  universal 
hatred  of  dish  washing.  Here  is  effected  another  saving  of 
time  and  strength.  When  the  food  is  removed  from  the  bag 
to  the  serving  dish  the  bag  is  immediately  discarded  and 
thrown  into  the  garbage  can  and  “there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

The  only  tax  against  paper  bag  cookery  is  the  cost  of  the 
bags  themselves,  less  than  a  cent  apiece,  an  insignificant  sum 
when  one  considers  the  saving  of  time,  strength  and  fuel  cost 
as  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  higher  dietetic  values  gained. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  paper  bag  cookery  had  come  to 
stay  and  those  who  have  not  already  tried  the  system  would  do 
well  to  test  its  advantages  at  their  earliest  opportunity.  A  few 
recipes  are  appended  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
start : 

KGGS  ON  STRASSHURG  CROUTONS. 

Cut  the  crust  from  four  even  sized  squares  of  stale  bread, 
butter  them  thinly,  dust  lightly  with  pepper  and  spread  with  a 
layer  of  foie  gras.  Cook  for  five  minutes  inside  a  well  greased 
bag,  then  cut  open  the  bag  and  break  an  egg  on  each  square  of 
bread.  Dust  the  eggs  on  top  with  pepper  and  a  very  little  salt 
and  cook  for  another  four  minutes.  Serve  immediately  on  a 
very  hot  dish. 

STUFFED  TOMATOES,  MILANAISE. 

Cut  out  freely  the  stem  ends  of  six  large  tomatoes,  scoop 
out  the  seed  and  part  of  the  pulp,  dust  the  insides  well  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  put  a  bit  of  butter  in  each.  Fill  with  finely 
minced  cold  meat — beef,  veal,  lamb  or  chicken,  mixed  with 
minced  raw  bacon  and  seasoned  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Sprinkle  fried  bread  crumbs  thickly  over  the  top,  put  in  a  well 
greased  bag  and  cook  in  a  quick  oven  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 
Serve  on  a  very  hot  dish. 

COLD  FISH. 

Take  off  all  flesh  from  the  fish  bones.  IMash  up  a  few  pota¬ 
toes.  Season  to  taste.  Grease  paper  bag.  Place  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  bottom,  flat.  Put  one  teaspoonful  flour  on  top  of 
the  fish,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
little  chopped  parsley  (if  desired),  anchovy  or  other  sauce. 
Mix  together.  Place  the  mixture  on  top  of  the  potato  in  the 
bag.  Seal  up  and  place  on  broiler.  Allow  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven. 

VEAL  AND  HAM  PIE. 

Make  a  good  paste  in  the  ordinary  way.  Prepare  the  meat 
as  usual  and  put  in  the  middle  of  the  paste,  which  should  be 
rolled  to  the  thickness  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Moisten 
the  four  corners  and  fold  to  cover  the  meat.  Place  in  the 
paper  bag,  seal  up,  put  on  the  broiler  in  a  moderate  oven.  For 
a  one  pound  pie,  allow  forty-five  minutes;  three  pounds,  one 
hour;  six  pounds,  one  and  a  half  hour;  ten  pounds,  two  hours. 

APPLE  AND  ONION  RELISH. 

Slice  thin  after  peeling  three  large  tart  apples,  slice  also  one 
big  Spanish  or  Bermuda  onion.  Let  the  onion  lie  in  salt  water 
half  an  hour,  then  drain  and  put  in  the  hag,  which  needs  to  be 
very  well  greased,  with  the  sliced  apple,  a  shredded  green 
pepper,  salt,  red  and  black  pepper  to  taste,  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  A  walnut  of  butter  is,  to 
many  palates,  an  improvement.  Seal  in  bag  and  cook  twenty- 
five  minutes,  slacking  heat  after  the  first  five.  Half  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  curry  paste  or  powder,  mixed  smooth  in  the  vine- 
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gar,  is  an  acceptable  variant  to  palates  fond  of  high  seasoning. 
A  stalk  of  celery  cut  small  or  a  tiny  pinch  of  celery  salt  will 
also  change  the  flavor  and  make  it  particularly  acceptable  if 
the  relish  is  to  be  served  with  roast  poultry  or  rabbit. 

JAMBON  MILANAISE. 

Take  si.x  slices  of  either  raw  ham  or  breakfast  bacon,  ma¬ 
chine  cut  if  possible,  take  also  half  a  pint  of  cold  boiled  peas, 
and  if  to  hand  half  a  dozen  cold  boiled  new  potatoes.  Put  the 
slices  into  a  bag  and  cook  them,  then  take  out  and  add  the 
peas  and  the  potatoes,  the  latter  first  thinly  sliced,  and  cook  in 
the  ham  fat  until  very  hot.  Empty  on  to  a  hot  dish  and  pour 
over  the  peas  half  a  pint  of  very  hot  well  seasoned  tomato  pulp 
or  tomato  ketchup,  whichever  is  preferred.  The  peas  and  pota¬ 
toes  should  be  arranged  as  a  border  with  the  slices  in  the 
middle.  When  they  can  be  had,  half  a  dozen  chicken  livers 
greatly  improve  this  dish. 

The  following  time  table  given  by  a  popular  lecturer  and 
demonstrator  of  paper  bags  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  novice 
in  this  method  of  cookery  Usually  if  the  time  table  is  fol¬ 


lowed  no  other  tests  are  necessary ; 

Loaf  bread,  medium  size . 50  minutes 

Rolls,  small . 20  minutes 

Nut  loaf .  1  hour 

Sponge  cake,  round  loaf . 30  minutes 

Spice  cake,  brick  loaf .  1  hour 

Ginger  bread,  shallow  pan . 30  minutes 

Apples  stuffed  with  raisins . 30  minutes 

Prunes  (soaked  24  hours) . 30  minutes 

Asparagus,  small  amount  water . 35  minutes 

Peas  . 40  minutes 

Carrots,  young — whole . 30  minutes 

Onions,  small . 30  minutes 

Tomatoes,  stuffed . 20  minutes 

Cucumbers,  with  butter . 30  minutes 

Spinach — no  liquid,  but  moisture  remaining  after 

washing  . 30  minutes 

Okra  . 20  minutes 

Parsnips,  whole . 25  minutes 

Celery,  in  milk . 30  minutes 

Glazed  sweet  potatoes  (parboiled  first) . 30  minutes 

Potatoes  (pared)  around  roast .  1  hour 

Baked  potatoes . 45  minutes 

Boiled  potatoes  (one  cup  of  water  to  three  of 

potatoes)  . 30  minutes 

Buttered  potatoes  (raw  sliced,  seasoned  and  moist¬ 
ened  with  soft  butter,  onion  juice) .  1%  hours 


FRUIT  SOUPS. 

Most  of  us  are  not  generally  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
fruits  as  the  proper  ingredient  for  soups,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  many  easily  prepared  fruit  soups  that  are  appe¬ 
tizing  and  nutritious  as  well  as  novel.  Fruit  soups  are  foods 
and  as  such  are  used  in  many  countries  by  even  the  peasants. 
It  is  true  that  a  fruit  may  be  used  which  is  not  of  itself  sub¬ 
stantial,  yet  ei'en  in  that  case  the  other  ingredients  that  are 
added  contribute  to  the  food  value  and  make  of  fruit  soups  a 
food  not  to  be  despised. 

Fruit  soups  are  usually  served  cold  in  small  china  or  glass 
bowls  or  bouillon  cups.  They  may  be  made  of  many  kinds  of 
stewed  fruits  as  well  as  fresh.  As  a  general  rule  stewed  fruit 
which  is  passed  through  a  sieve  may  have  added  to  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  w'ater  and  to  each  pint  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
sage,  cornstarch  or  tapioca.  Some  cooks  give  the  rule  of  a 
level  tablespoon ful  of  cornstarch  to  each  pint  of  clear,  pressed 
fruit  juice,  which,  however,  may  be  slightly  diluted.  The  corn¬ 
starch  makes  the  quicker  process  for  preparing  fruit  soup.  It 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water  till  smooth,  added 
when  the  fruit  juice  is  at  boiling  point,  then  cooked  until  clear, 
meantime  adding  sugar  and  later  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  If  sago  or  tapioca  is  used  it  must  be  cooked  until  thor¬ 
oughly  tender  and  translucent. 

A  good  recipe  for  red  raspberry  soup  is  as  follows :  Add 
one  pound  of  granulated  sugar  to  two  quarts  of  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  mashed.  Let  stand  for  an  hour,  then  put  through  a  sieve. 
Heat  gradually,  stirring  carefully,  and  when  at  boiling  point 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
a  little  cold  water.  When  clear,  smooth  and  thickened,  add 
half  a  pint  of  sherry  wine,  remove  from  the  fire  at  once  and 
let  cool.  Serve  over  shaved  ice. 

A  Swedish  fruit  soup  is  made  as  follows ;  Allow  one-third 
part  of  apricots  or  prunes  to  two-thirds  dried  apples,  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  cup  of  the  apples  to  two  quarts  of  water.  Wash 
and  soak  over  night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning  place  on  a 
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stove  with  a  cupful  of  raisins  or  currants,  or  half  of  each, 
sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sago  or  tapioca. 
Add  to  the  mixture  a  quart  of  cold  water  and  simmer  the 
whole  until  fruits  and  tapioca  are  tender.  Season  with  sugar 
or  salt  to  taste. 

An  apple  soup  within  the  possibilities  of  any  one  is  this ; 
For  three  pints  of  soup  take  a  pint  of  stewed  apples,  rub 
through  a  colander  and  sweeten.  Then  add  one  and  a  half 
teaspoonfuls  of  sago,  cooked  till  soft  and  clear  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Simmer  together  for  twenty  minutes,  flavoring 
with  salt  and  cinnamon.  Strain  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

A  resourceful  housekeeper  will  be  able  to  concoct  many 
simple  fruit  soups  which  will  prove  welcome  additions  to  a 
menu,  especially  if  one  wants  to  serve  something  particularly 
dainty  at  a  luncheon. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Exhaustive  investigations  have  been  made  at  the  United 
States  experiment  stations  relative  to  the  food  value  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  their  relative  digestibility  in  comparison  with 
Irish  potatoes.  It  has  been  found  that  as  regards  the  general 
composition  sweet  potatoes  differ  from  the  ordinary  white  po¬ 
tatoes  or  Irish  potatoes  chiefly  in  possessing  a  little  less  water 
and  protein  and  considerably  more  starch  and  sugar.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  carbohydrates  is  an  important  difference.  Sweet 
potatoes  contain  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  as  well  as 
starch,  while  starch  is  the  characteristic  carbohydrate  of  white 
potatoes.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  sweet  potatoes  varies 
with  varieties  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  drier  the  potato 
the  higher  its  starch  content. 

When  sweet  potatoes  are  prepared  for  the  table  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  is  removed  with  the  skins.  Most 
cooks  are  agreed  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  they 
are  cooked  for  a  long  time,  the  tubers  thus  prepared  being 
sweeter  and  more  palatable  than  those  cooked  for  a  short 
period.  In  experimental  work  which  has  been  reported  on  this 
subject  uniform  tubers  of  medium  size  were  baked  for  20,  40 
and  60  minutes.  It  was  found  that,  contrary  to  a  common 
supposition  that  long  baking  makes  sweet  potatoes  dry,  those 
which  were  baked  an  hour  were  in  appearance  and  to  the  taste 
moister  than  those  which  were  baked  only  20  minutes,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  greater  loss  in  weight  in  baking.  Those  which 
were  baked  a  full  hour  in  the  oven  were  invariably  more  pala¬ 
table  than  the  others.  In  the  first  20  minutes  of  cooking  the 
potatoes  lost  5.3  per  cent  in  weight;  in  the  second  20  minutes, 
8.4  per  cent;  in  the  third  20  minutes,  11.4  per  cent. 


THE  LIMIT  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FOOD. 

In  these  days  of  concentrated  foods  prepared  from  natural 
sources — such  as  condensed  and  dried  milk,  concentrated  al¬ 
bumen,  beef  extracts,  etc.,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  convenience,  portability, 
and  time  saving;  and  the  question  might  arise.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  exist  entirely  on  artificial  food?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Francis  Marre,  it  appears  to  be  improbable  that  this 
consummation,  whether  devoutly  to  be  wished  or  not,  will 
come  into  effect.  The  human  stomach  is  not  merely  a 
chemical  laboratory,  but  also  a  creature  of  habit,  that  calls 
for  work.  It  demands  a  certain  bulk  of  material,  out  of 
which  the  intestines  can  take  the  nourishing  constituents, 
while  rejecting  the  innutritions.  As  soon  as  the  intestines  are 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  out  the  necessary  and 
rejecting  the  unnecessary  portions  of  food,  the  digestive 
function  is  suppressed.  Further,  certain  bacteria  must  be 
introduced  into  the  digestive  tract,  whose  co-operation  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  proper  assimilation  of  the  food. 
Chemically-pure  artificial  foods  would  be  free  from  all  bac¬ 
teria.  The  human  system  is  accustomed  to  be  nourished  by 
various  kinds  of  aliments,  no  one  of  which  is  alone  suf¬ 
ficient  to  promote  life.  In  order  to  imitate  these  constit¬ 
uents,  the  chemical  foods  would  have  to  be  prepared  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  variety  and  complexity.  Eating  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  introducing  into  the  system  a  certain 
weight  of  materials,  which  will  develop  a  certain  number  of 
heat  units.  The  reception  and  digestion  of  food  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  it  to  be  properly  assimilated.  Experiments  made  with  a 
dog  show  that  the  secretion  of  those  stomachic  juices  which 
are  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  the  digestive  pro¬ 
cesses,  ceases  immediately,  and  remains  absent  during  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  as  soon  as  a  feeling  of  displeasure  is  excited  in 
the  animal. — Raihvay  Epicurean. 
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From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Scientist 


SHOULD  CHINESE  EGGS  BE  ADMITTED  TO  OUR 

MARKETS? 

By  J.  Vanderleck,  Ch.  M.,  M.  Bact.  Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Bac¬ 
teriology  and  Hygiene,  McDonald  College,  Canada. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  public  has  found 
here  and  there  a  short  note  stating  that  the  government  had 
seized  some  carloads  of  Chinese  eggs  and  was  prosecuting  the 
importers.  Such  seizures  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  matter  brought  up  in 
court,  but  the  public  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  to  think  of 
these  Chinese  eggs.  The  experts  appearing  for  the  importers 
invariably  described  the  egg  mass  as  the  most  perfect  and 
wholesome  food,  while  the  governmental  scientists  classified 
the  Chinese  products  as  dirt,  only  fit  to  be  destroyed.  How¬ 
ever,  in  all  these  cases,  no  real  evidence  has  been  produced,  and 
the  decisions  have  been  given  on  lawyers’  technicalities  by 
judges  who  did  not  know  more  about  the  real  merits  of  the 
testimony  given  than  the  public  in  general. 

Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  we  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  conditions  under  which  Chinese  eggs  are  laid  and 
how  far  they  may  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  dangerous  results  can  be  taken  away. 

Our  first  question  is  :  Can  newly  laid  Chinese  eggs  he  com¬ 
pared,  with  newly  laid  home  eggs?  Here  we  must  consider  the 
condition  of  a  Chinese  egg  at  the  moment  it  is  laid,  and  we 
want  to  know  whether  a  newly  laid  Chinese  egg  is  free  from 
pathogenic  organisms.  We  will  leave  the  decision  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  describe  the  conditions  as  they  are  actually  found  in 
China. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  thrifty  people  and  they  know 
how  to  make  a  living  on  one-tenth  of  the  soil  an  American 
farmer  would  need  to  make  both  ends  meet.  These  small 
farms  are  cultivated  under  high  pressure  and  have  to  be 
manured  heavily  to  produce  the  very  large  crops.  But  manure 
costs  money,  and  therefore  the  Chinaman  saves  carefully  the 
human  excreta  of  his  own  family  to  manure  his  plots.  Human 
excrements  are  always  dangerous,  but  especially  in  China  and 
Japan,  where  typhoid  and  other  dangerous  diseases  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  fields  are  actually  covered  with  typhoid  germs. 
For  this  reason  Europeans  living  in  China  will  never  touch 
fresh  vegetables,  because  these  contain  the  dreaded  germs,  and 
only  after  cooking  the  products  of  the  soil  carefully  are  these 
human  enemies  destroyed.  On  these  plots  covered  with  viru¬ 
lent  typhoid  germs,  the  Chinaman  keeps  his  numerous  chickens, 
and  these  chickens  are  also  covered  with  the  same  germs.  Be¬ 
sides  the  thrifty  man  has  again  a  special  method  of  feeding 
these  hens.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  corn  or  other  food.  Na¬ 
ture  gives  him  a  splendid  substitute  in  the  larvae  of  flies,  and 
these  are  abundant  in  China.  In  a  corner  of  the  lot  a  box  is 
filled  with  human  excreta ;  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  this  medium, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  myriads  of  larvae  fill  the  box.  The 
chickens  go  to  these  boxes,  consume  the  larvae,  and  prosper  on 
them,  but  the  amount  of  infection  carried  in  that  way  by  a 
Chinese  chicken  is  enormous. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  way  in  which  Chinese 


hens  are  infected,  but  we  have  seen  worse.  In  Hankow,  a  well 
known  shipping  place  for  eggs,  the  Chinese  place  their  dead 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  have  them  washed  away  at  high 
tide.  It  is  a  very  common  sight  to  see  hens  feeding  among 
these  corpses  or  picking  at  the  dirt  on  the  skin  of  a  sufferer 
from  leprosy.  Such  examples  speak  for  themselves,  and  are 
suificient  to  allow  us  to  make  the  statement  that  Chinese  chick¬ 
ens  are  infected  with  disease  germs  in  and  outside  the  body, 
and  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  places  which  are  also  infected 
with  disease  producing  bacteria. 

No  doubt  remains  that  Chinese  eggs  are  covered  with  dis¬ 
ease  producing  organisms  and  that  anybody  handling  such 
eggs  may  contract  one  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  China. 

For  this  reason  the  United  States  government  should  not 
allow  the  importation  of  Chinese  eggs  in  shell,  unless  these 
eggs  are  thoroughly  disinfected  before  entering  the  country. 

The  next  question  is :  Is  the  yolk  or  the  white  of  these 
eggs  infected  with  dangerous  organisms? 

To  be  fair  we  must  say  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  question.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  nossi- 
bility  that  the  cloacae  of  the  hens  are  infected  from  the  outside 
at  the  place  where  the  shell  is  formed  round  the  egg,  and  in 
that  case  the  dangerous  germs  will  be  inside;  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  this  a  general  rule. 

So  for  the  moment  we  shall  consider  Chinese  eggs,  imported 
in  the  shell  and  satisfactorily  disinfected,  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  could  refuse  the  entrance  of  such  eggs,  but  personally  we 
prefer  to  leave  such  esgs  alone. 

What  about  canned  Chinese  eggs?  Is  there  any  possibility 
that  there  are  disease  germs  in  the  egg  mass  after  the  eggs  are 
broken  and  the  shells  thrown  away? 

Undoubtedly  such  eggs  contain  disease  germs.  Already, 
when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  men  who  handle  the 
eggs  keep  themselves  scrupulously  clean,  still  the  outsde  of  the 
egg  shells  would  be  covered  with  disease  germs  and  at  the 
moment  the  eggs  were  broken  some  of  these  germs  would  fall 
into  the  egg  mass.  But  also  pieces  of  eggshell  have  been 
found  in  the  egg  mass,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  any  organisms 
adhering  to  these  pieces  of  eggshell  will  be  found  inside  the 
can. 

Therefore,  Chinese  canned  eggs  contain  disease  germs,  and 
unless  we  can  he  absolutely  sure  that  these  germs  are  destroyed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  food,  they  will  be  a  menace  to  the 
people  buying  such  food.  In  general  these  canned  eggs  are 
used  for  cooking,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  temperature 
inside  a  cake  or  pastry  or  candy  remains  often  so  low  that  the 
bacteria  which  were  put  in  the  dough  beforehand  were  found 
alive  in  the  finished  product.  Here  is  a  danger  which  is  not 
done  away  with  by  the  decision  of  any  judge. 

To  be  fair  to  everybody,  these  facts  should  be  investigated 
by  a  small  committee  of  reliable  experts,  without  the  assistance 
of  judges  and  lawyers,  and  their  conclusions  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  real  truth  concerning  Chinese  eggs.  A  trial  in 
court  is  a  farce  and  should  not  be  allowed  in  cases  where  the 
public  health  is  at  stake. 


- 1 

Survey  of  the  Food  and  Drug  W  o  r  1  d 


Raisin  Production  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  raisins  were  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  quantity,  18,500,000 
pounds,  being  far  in  excess  of  the  total  exported  in  any 
earlier  year.  The  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  only 
2,500,000  pounds,  against  10,000,000  pounds  in  1909  and  as  high 
as  50,000,000  pounds  in  certain  years  prior  to  the  development 
of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  market  for  American  raisins  ex¬ 
ported,  the  exports  thereto  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  having  been 
11,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  less  than  3,000,000  to  New 
Zealand,  about  1,000,000  each  to  England  and  Germany,  and 
3,000,000  pounds  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  2,500,000 
pounds  imported  last  year  Spain,  England,  Asiatic  Russia  and 


Asiatic  Turkey  were  the  chief  sources,  the  first  named  coun¬ 
try  being  credited  with  over  1,000,000  pounds  and  the  others 
less  than  500,000  pounds  each.  These  figures  contrast  with 
those  of  1884,  when,  of  nearly  54,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  im¬ 
ported,  Spain  was  credited  with  47,500,000  pounds,  England 
3,500,000  and  Italy  nearly  2,000,000  pounds. 

The  marked  falling  off  in  importations  of  raisins  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  rapid  increase  in  domestic  production,  which  first 
attained  commercial  importance  in  the  early  70s.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  raisin  industry  had  its  beginning  in  the  great  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  certain  counties  of  southern  California,  which  is 
still  the  chief  producing  area  in  the  United  States.  In  1873 
the  California  crop  was  but  120,0.00  pounds ;  by  1880  it  had 
grown  to  1,500,000  pounds;  by  1890,  38,000,000;  by  1900,  to 
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90,000,000  pounds,  and  in  the  later  years  has  risen  as  high  as 
140,000,000  pounds  in  1907  and  1909,  and  fallen  as  low  as 
75,000,000  pounds  in  1904,  the  figure  for  1910  being  112,000,000 
pounds.  These  figures  of  production  are  supplied  by  Mr. 
George  Robertson,  statistician  of  Fresno  county,  California, 
and  are  here  quoted  in  the  absence  of  official  data  covering  the 
production  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

While  these  figures  suggest  a  growing  consumption  of  rais¬ 
ins  in  the  United  States,  the  per  capita  consumption  is  still  but 
one-third  as  large  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Foreign  Tea  Crops  and  Markets. 

Exports  of  tea  from  Japan  increased  during  the  year,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  The  quality  of  the  leaf  is  not  so 
good  as  it  has  been.  Machinery  is  very  generally  used  and 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  sufficient  perfection  to  turn  out  as 
good  leaf  as  was  formerly  made  by  hand.  When  the  United 
States  passed  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  colored 
tea  a  regulation  was  issued  by  the  Japanese  government  for¬ 
bidding  the  manufacture  or  handling  of  such  teas  in  Japan. 
As,  however,  Canada  gave  some  large  orders  for  colored  teas, 
the  government  decided  that  the  regulation  should  not  come 
into  force  until  September. 

Formosa  produces  about  24,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  tea 
is  different  from  all  other  teas,  being  partly  fermented,  and 
therefore  something  between  a  black  and  a  green  tea.  It  is 
principally  used  for  flavoring.  The  best  kinds  are  highly 
valued.  The  first  crop  of  this  year  is  reported  as  being  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  quality. 

The  amount  of  tea  grown  in  the  Caucasus  does  not  affect 
the  world’s  supply,  though  the  quantity  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  tea  can  be  delivered  in  St.  Petersburg  at  a  cost  of  about 
2s.  (48.7  cents)  a  pound. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  some  time  past  in  tea 
growing  in  Brazil.  A  sample  lately  received  in  London  was  of 
excellent  quality,  resembling  good  Ceylon.  Possibly  at  some 
future  time  the  shortage  in  the  world’s  tea  supply,  caused  by 
the  interplanting  of  rubber  in  the  old  tea-producing  countries 
of  Asia,  may  be  supplied  from  the  rubber  districts  of  Brazil. 

The  tea  grown  in  Burma  is  almost  entirely  made  into  letpet 
(pickled  tea)  and  eaten  as  a  condiment.  It  therefore  does  not 
affect  the  world’s  supply  of  tea  for  drinking. 


Oyster  Freed  From  Blame  for  Typhoid  Fever. 

Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  Commissioner  of  Flealth  of  New 
York,  has  given  out  the  following  official  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  typhoid  fever  in  that  city  at  the  present  time,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oyster  is  exonerated  from 
blame  for  typhoid  fever : 

“From  January  1st  to  December  1st  of  the  present  year, 
3,140  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  reported  in  Greater 
New  York,  as  compared  with  3,370  for  1910  and  3,282  for 
1909.  The  1911  figures  are  well  below  the  average  for  the 
past  five  years  (3,379). 

“The  autumn  increase  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
New  York  City  usually  begins  early  in  July  and  reaches 
its  maximum  late  in  August  or  early  in  September.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  number  of  cases  does  not  fall  to  the  normal  low 
level  until  January  of  the  following  year.  From  July  1st 
to  December  1st,  1911,  there  were  2,378  cases  reported  in 
Greater  New  York,  and  2,454  and  2,526  during  the  same 
period  of  1910  and  1909.  The  average  for  this  five  months’ 
period  for  the  last  years  is  2,411.  So  that  up  to  December 
1,  1911,  instead  of  there  having  been  an  increase  in  the  cases 
of  tvphoid  fever,  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

“The  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Health  as  typhoid  from  December  1,  1911,  to  December  7, 
1911,  is  92.  Not  all  of  these  cases  have  yet  been  investigated 
and  undoubtedly  some  of  them  will  be  found  not  to  be 
typhoid.  The  majority  of  these  cases  are  reported  from 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  As  shown  by  the  pin  maps  and 
carefully  kept  case  records  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
there  is  no  marked  grouping  of  these  92  cases  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  The  usual  investigations  are  being  made  to 
trace  the  source  of  infection  in  every  case. 

“Diligent  investigation  has  failed  to  trace  any  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  for  several  years  past  to  the  eating  of  oysters.” 


The  Wine  Outlook  in  Italy. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  early  expectations  of  the 
wine  growers  of  the  Palermo  consular  district  for  an  abundant 
vintage  this  year  will  not  be  fully  realized.  The  summer  of 
1911  was  one  of  the  hottest  for  years,  which,  with  a  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  rain  for  months,  caused  the  vines  to  suffer  consid¬ 
erably.  The  peronospora,  although  appearing  late  in  the 
season,  nevertheless  did  some  damage.  In  consequence  the 
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production  in  Marsala,  the  principal  wine  growing  district  of 
this  vicinity,  is  generally  estimated  as  not  exceeding  that  of 
1910,  which  was  below  the  average. 

Although  high  prices  ruled  for  grapes— viz :  8  lire  ($3.47) 
and  even  20  lire  ($3.86)  per  metric  quintal  (220.4  pounds) 
and  120  lire  ($23.16)  per  cask  of  new  wine  (grape  juice)  con¬ 
taining  54  “  quartari,”  corresponding  to  124  gallons — vineyard 
proprietors,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  these  high  prices 
and  disposing  at  once  of  their  produce,  preferred  to  keep  it 
in  stock.  The  wisdom  of  this  attitude  is  generally  doubted, 
because  contrary  to  last  year  there  have  been  but  few  calls 
from  France  and  other  foreign  buyers.  This  is  bound  to 
cause  a  drop  in  prices. 

There  was  little  or  no  rain  during  the  vintage  operations,  so 
that  a  good  quality  of  wine  may  be  counted  upon,  except 
where  the  vines  suffered  from  the  peronospora  or  mildew,  the 
latter  disease  having  been  rather  prevalent  among  the  vines 
this  year. 


Believes  Food  Law  Should  Include  Weights. 

Dr.  Fritz  Reichmann,  superintendent  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  state  of  New  York,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  on  the 
purpose  and  effects  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  November  23.  He  said  in  part: 

“One  of  the  most  unfortunate  effects  of  the  pure  food  and 
drugs  act  is  that  the  said  act  has  in  point  of  fact  no  mandatory 
weights  and  measures  provision,  as  that  all  that  a  manufactur¬ 
er  has  to  do  to  protect  .himself  against  the  one  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  specification  is  not  to  state  how  many  cents  he 
wishes  to  give  for  a  dollar,  and  the  money  he  spends  in  over¬ 
head  expenses  as  represented  in  the  pages  of  innumerable 
magazines  and  on  bill  heads  does  not  appear  to  the  ordinary 
purchaser.  I  believe  that  this  serious  defect  which  has  been 
grasped  by  many  of  the  food  manufacturers  has  also  inspired 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  other  commodities  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  In  short,  there  has  been  an  unconscious  concert  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  induce  the  American  public  to  buy  in  indefinite  terms, 
which  is  economically  and  socially  wrong.” 


Infertile  Eggs  Keep  Best. 

A  large  part  of  the  heavy  loss  from  bad  eggs  can  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  production  of  infertile  eggs,  ihis  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  investigations  concerning 
the  improvement  of  the  farm  egg  which  during  the  past  two 
years  have  been  conducted  in  the  middle  west  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  there  is  an 
annual  loss  of  $45,000,000  in  the  egg  crop  of  the  LTnited  States, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  falls  on  the  farmer,  who  is  by 
far  the  largest  producer.  Of  this  enormous  loss,  about  one- 
third,  or  $15,000,000,  is  caused  by  heat,  which  develops  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  the  fertile  egg,  causing  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
a  “blood  ring.”  As  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  “blood  ring” 
in  an  infertile  egg,  such  an  egg  will  stand  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature  without  serious  deterioration  than  will  a  fertile 
egg.  The  Secretary  says  that  if  farmers  and  others  engaged  in 
the  production  of  eggs  would  market  their  male  birds  as  soon 
as  the  hatching  season  is  over,  a  large  saving  would  be  made, 
as  practically  every  infertile  egg  would  grade  a  first  or  second 
if  clean  and  promptly  marketed.  No  more  simple  or  efficient 
method  for  the  improvement  of  the  egg  supply  of  the  country 
could  be  adopted  than  the  production  of  infertile  eggs. 


Bill  for  Amendment  to  Food  Law. 

Telegraphic  dispatches  from  Washington  state  that  Repre¬ 
sentative  Richardson,  of  Alabama,  has  prepared  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  making  of  curative  claims  on  the  labels  of  patent  medi¬ 
cines. 

This  is  the  legislation  that  was  asked  for  by  President 
Taft  last  summer  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  the 
Johnson  case,  in  which  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  food  and  drugs  act  to  prevent  the  making  of  such  cura¬ 
tive  claims. 

Thfe  President  then  asked  that  the  food  and  drugs  act 
should  be  completed  in  this  particular,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
drafted  a  bill  in  which  he  embodied  the  principal  points  men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Taft’s  message.  The  Richardson  bill  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  this  session  it  has  been 
honed  to  enact  the  proposition.  The  new  Richardson  bill 
differs  from  the  old  one  in  a  number  of  respects,  and  its  chief 
feature  is  an  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  mak- 
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ing  of  claims  which  are  known  by  the  maker  to  be  false  or 
impossible  and  the  making  of  claims  which  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  erroneous,  are  genuinely  believed  by  the 
maker. 


Alfalfa  Does  Not  Enrich  Soil. 

One  of  the  most  important  educational  conventions  held  in 
connection  with  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  was  the 
American  Dairy  Institute.  This  meeting  was  important  in  that 
a  number  of  matters  regarding  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  its 
relation  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  professor  of  agronomy.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  in  the  country. 

The  matter  which  is  not  of  common  knowledge  was  brought 
out  in  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Hopkins  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  alfalfa  enriches  the  soil.  Large  yields  require 
a  great  amount  of  fertility  and  will  impoverish  the  soil  very 
rapidly  unless  fed  to  live  stock  and  returned  to  the  soil.  The 
idea  that  alfalfa  enriches  the  soil  probably  comes  from  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  the  soils  have  been  growing  large 
crops  for  many  years  and  the  crops  following  alfalfa  do  better 
than  those  following  non-leguminous  crops.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  alfalfa  extends  its  roots  many  feet  into  the  ground, 
utilizing  the  fertility  not  reached  by  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
and  putting  the  soil  in  good  physical  condition. 


Shortage  in  the  Sauer  Kraut  Crop. 

There  is  a  short  crop  of  cabbage  in  Germany  this  year  and 
sauer  kraut,  usually  an  article  of  export  to  the  United  States, 
is  in  demand  for  domestic  requirements.  Hungary  and  Russia 
have  been  exporting  fair  quantities  thus  far,  and  some  con¬ 
tracts  covering  German  sauer  kraut  sold  in  the  American 
market  have  been  canceled  and  the  difference  in  price  paid.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  shortage  will  be  still  more  apparent  in 
January  than  at  present,  and  offers  of  American  sauer  kraut 
will  be  received  with  interest  by  Hamburg  dealers.  The  pres¬ 
ent  prices  quoted  on  imported  kraut  are  from  $13.09  to  $14.28 
per  hogshead  and  some  business  has  neen  done  at  $9.52.  The 
conventional  duty  on  this  article  in  Germany  is  .952  cents  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  general  duty  of  $2.38  was  im¬ 
posed  on  sauer  kraut  imported  from  the  United  States  prior 
to  February  8,  1910,  but  on  that  date  the  lower  rate  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  United  States  products. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  Increases  Lines. 

With  its  mills  grinding  100,000  bushels  of  corn  daily  and 
with  extensive  plans  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  present 
plants  being  put  into  effect,  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  E.  T.  Bedford,  president  of  the  concern,  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  maximum  total  grinding  capacity  of  the  various  plants 
of  the  company  is  120,000  bushels,  which  was  attained  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  present  grinding  operations, 
100,000  bushels,  are  25  per  cent  more  than  that  of  a  few  months 
ago. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  according  to  Mr.  Bedford, 
following  the  manufacture  of  candy,  is  that  of  jams  and 
jellies.  For  the  economic  production  of  these  products,  con¬ 
taining  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  corn  syrup,  the  company  has 
just  completed  a  large  plant  in  connection  with  its  St.  Louis 
works. 


Want  Tariff  on  Sugar  Maintained. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  beet  sugar  refiners  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  November  15.  The  chairman,  C.  C.  Hamlin, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  says ; 

“The  aim  of  our  organization  primarily  is  to  fight  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  the  tariff  on  sugar.  Removal  of  the  tariff  is 
the  weapon  the  New  York  refiners  wish  to  use  to  eliminate 
beet  sugar  from  the  field.  Beet  sugar  cannot  survive  without 
a  protective  tariff.  The  existence  of  beet  sugar  as  a  competi¬ 
tor  of  cane  sugar  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  consumer,  as 
its  presence  in  the  market  has  kept  sugar,  alone  of  all  food 
products,  from  advancing  steadily  in  price.” 

Mr.  Hamlin  said  that  the  present  500,000  tons  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  would  be  increased  to  1  500,000  were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  removal  of  the  tariff.  The  finished  product 
of  a  sugar  refinery  is  the  same  as  that  of  cane  sugar.  “Sugar 
is  sugar,”  he  said. 


The  New  Wisconsin  Weights  and  Measures  Law. 

The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has 
already  begun  the  enforcement  of  the  new  weights  and  meas- 
rcs  law,  and  the  public  is  just  beginning  to  realize  its  compre¬ 


hensiveness.  For  example,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  com¬ 
puting  scales  in  Wisconsin  that  are  correct  in  pound  and 
ounce  graduations,  but  whose  computations  are  not  correctly 
shown.  Since  as  a  rule  the  dealer  looks  only  at  the  computing 
chart,  this  is  only  another  way  of  securing  an  illicit  gain.  Au¬ 
tomatic  measuring  pumps  for  measuring  kerosene  must  meas¬ 
ure  the  amount  called  for.  Owdng  to  leaky  valves,  broken 
parts,  or  the  setting  of  the  stops  wrongly,  many  such  pumps 
deliver  less  than  the  full  measure. 


Development  of  India’s  Sugar  Industry. 

According  to  the  Calcutta  newspapers,  a  movement  exists 
to  combine  the  scattered  sugar  interests  of  India  into  a  local 
trust  with  outside  capital,  establish  a  modern  central  mill,  and 
place  the  sugar  business  of  the  country  on  a  national  market 
basis.  The  local  trade  is  to  be  handled  by  a  central  agency, 
but  the  agency  will  be  under  the  control  of  foreign  sugar  in¬ 
terests,  which  will  find  a  market  for  all  available  sugar  not 
used  in  India. 

India’s  area  is  great  and  with  the  aid  of  modern  business 
and  industrial  methods  it  should  become  one  of  the  foremost 
sugar  producing  countries  of  the  world. 


Increased  Production  of  Cottonseed  Oil  in  Oklahoma, 

Although  there  was  one  less  cotton  oil  mill  in  the  state  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1910,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct  was  $7,210,058,  an  increase  of  about  $1,333,000  compared 
with  1909.  Last  year  the  thirty-nine  institutions  spent  for 
materials  and  supplies  a  total  of  $6,278,649;  rent,  cost,  taxes 
and  insurance  amounted  to  $100,727  and  the  total  amount  paid 
in  wages  was  $486,727. 

There  was  capital  invested  in  these  institutions  of  $2,577,181, 
value  of  the  ground  was  $215,768,  of  buildings  $726,842  and 
value  of  machinery  $1,430,055. 


The  Largest  Apple  Orchard  in  the  World. 

The  Parker  (Kan.)  apple  orchard,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Mid-Continent  Orchard  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  syndicate  of  orchardists  in  the  Grand  Valley  of 
Colorado,  who  are  said  to  have  paid  $500,000  for  it.  They:  will 
spend  more  than  $100,000  in  improvements  to  bring  the 
orchard  up  to  its  fullest  usefulness  and  expect  next  year  to 
pick  the  largest  crop  of  apples  ever  harvested  from  one  tract 
of  ground.  There  are  1,200  acres  in  the  orchard,  and  on  it 
are  96,000  trees,  practically  every  one  of  which  will  be  in 
bearing  next  year. 


Seedless  Lemon  Discovered. 

The  seedless  lemon,  to  produce  which  botanical  experts  had 
successfully  labored  for  many  years,  has  been  discovered.  The 
bud  wood,  from  which  the  trees  now  bearing  the  seedless  lem¬ 
ons  have  been  grown,  came  from  a  sample  labeled  “citron  of 
commerce.” 

The  original  bud  came  from  Italy,  but  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  a  search  of  the  groves  of  the  old 
world  failed  to  reveal  any  trees  which  bear  seedless  lemons. 
Fruit  growers  believe  that  the  character  of  the  fruit  was 
changed  through  budding. 


United  States  Growing  Tea, 

The  government’s  experiments  in  tea  farming  this  year  were 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials. 
On  the  100  acres  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  conducting  the  work,  there  were  produced  this 
year  about  12,000  pounds  of  tea,  worth  fully  $1  a  pound. 

The  increased  demand  in  the  Southern  States  for  this  Amer¬ 
ican  tea  has  produced  a  nearby  market  for  all  of  it. 


Maine  Sardine  Packing  Industry  Closed  for  1911. 

The  sardine  packing  establishments  along  the  Maine  coast 
have  taken  their  last  fish  for  the  season,  which  by  statute 
closed  at  midnight  Nov.  30.  The  packing  season  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  business  as  far  as 
the  output  of  goods  is  concerned.  More  than  two  million  cases 
were  packed  between  Quoddy  Head  and  Casoo  Bay. 


Chocolate  Trust  Formed  in  Europe. 

A  London  mercantile  house  reports  that  a  Swiss  chocolate 
combination  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  10,500,000 
francs.  The  style  of  the  company  will  be  Peter,  Cailler, 
Kohler,  Chocolate  Suisses,  Vevey.  It  is  also  stated  that  it 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Nestle  and  Anglo- 
Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Companies,  giving  them  the  sole  sell¬ 
ing  rights  of  the  chocolate  combine’s  products  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  outside  of  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 
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FEED  CONTROL  OFFICIALS  ADOPT  DEFINI¬ 
TIONS. 

The  third  animal  convention  of  the  Association  of  Feed 
Control  Officials,  held  at  the  Southern  hotel,  Columbus,  O.. 
November  17  and  18,  was  a  meeting  of  great  importance 
and  significance  to  the  feedstuffs  trade.  A  set  of  definitions 
was  adopted,  after  the  most  complete  and  painstaking  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  aid  the  officials  in  enforcing  state  inspection 
laws.  Every  opportunity  was  given  all  the  interests  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  heard  and  present  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
at  their  command.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  that  has 
ever  gathered  at  such  a  meeting,  both  of  trade  and  official 
interests.  A  most  pleasing  feature  of  this  convention  was 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  tolerance  in  evidence  among  the 
officials.  Action  was  delayed  on  nearly  all  disputed  points. 
In  this  category  came  the  proposed  definition  for  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  the  manufacturers  of  which  object  to  standardiza¬ 
tion.  The  association  also  decided  to  make  no  attempt  to 
promulgate  a  list  of  misnomers. 

Following  is  a  list  of  definitions  adopted: 

Meal  is  the  clean,  sound,  ground  products  of  the  entire 
grain,  cereal  or  seed  which  it  purports  to  represent :  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  following  meals,  qualified  by  their  descrip¬ 
tive  names,  are  to  be  known  as,  viz  :  Corn  ger)n  meal  is  a 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  glucose  and  other 
corn  products  and  is  the  germ  layer  from  which  a  part  of 
the  corn  oil  has  been  extracted.  Linseed  meal  is  the  crround 
residue  after  extraction  of  part  of  the  oil  from  the  ground 
flaxseed. 

Grits  are  the  hard,  flinty  portions  of  the  Indian  corn  with¬ 
out  hulls  and  germ. 

Hominy  meal,  hominy  feed  or  hominy  chop  is  a  mixture 
of  the  bran  coating,  the  germ  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  kernel. 

Corn  feed  meal  is  the  sifting  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  cracked  corn  and  table  meal  made  from  the  whole  grain. 

Corn  bran  is  the  outer  coating  of  the  corn  kernel. 

Wheat  bran  is  the  coarse  outer  coatings  of  the  wheat 
berry. 

Shorts  or  standard  middlings  are  the  fine  particles  of  the 
outer  and  inner  bran  separated  from  bran  and  white  mid¬ 
dlings. 

Shipstuff  or  zvheat  mixed  feed  is  a  mixture  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  other  than  the  flour  from  the  milling  of  the  wheat  berry. 

Red  dog  is  a  low  grade  wdieat  flour  containing  the  finer 
particles  of  bran. 

Oat  groats  are  the  kernels  of  the  oat  berry  with  the  hulls 
removed. 

Oat  shorts  are  the  covering  of  the  oat  grain  lying  imme¬ 
diately  inside  the  hull,  being  a  fuzzy  material  carrying  with 
it  considerable  portions  of  the  fine  floury  part  of  the  gro^t 
obtained  in  the  milling  of  rolled  oats. 

Oat  middlings  are  the  flour  portion  of  the  oat  groat  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  milling  of  rolled  oats. 

Oat  hulls  are  the  outer  coverings  of  the  oat  grain. 

Rice  hulls  are  the  outer  coverings  of  the  rice  grain. 

Rice  bran  is  the  cuticle  beneath  the  hull. 

Rice  polish  is  the  finely  powdered  material  obtained  by 
polishing  the  kernel. 

Flax  plant  by-product  is  that  portion  of  the  flax  plant  re¬ 
maining  after  the  separation  of  the  seed,  the  haste  fibre  and 
a  portion  of  the  shives,  and  consists  of  flax  shives,  flax  pods, 
broken  and  immature  flax  seeds  and  the  cortical  tissue  of 
the  stem. 

Buckwheat  shorts  or  buckwheat  middlings  are  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  buckwheat  grain  immediately  inside  of  the  hull 
after  separating  from  the  flour. 

Blood  meal  is  ground  dried  blood. 

Meat  scrap  and  meat  meal  are  the  ground  residues  from 
animal  tissue  exclusive  of  hoof  and  bone.  If  they  contain 
any  considerable  amount  of  bone,  they  must  be  designated 
meat  and  bone  scrap,  or  meat  and  bone  meal.  If  they  bear 
a  name  descriptive  of  their  kind,  composition  or  origin,  they 
must  correspond  thereto. 

Cracklings  are  the  residue  after  partially  extracting  the 
fats  and  oils  from  the  animal  tissue.  If  they  bear  a  name 
descriptive  of  their  kind,  composition  or  origin,  they  must 
correspond  thereto. 

Digester  tankage  is  the  residue  from  animal  tissue  exclu¬ 


sive  of  hoof  and  horn  specially  prepared  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  by  tanking  under  live  steam,  drying  under  high  heat, 
and  suitable  grinding.  If  it  contains  any  considerable  amount 
of  hone,  it  must  be  designated  digester  meat  and  bone 
tankage. 

Distillers’  dried  grains  are  the  dried  results  from  cereals 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  distilled  liquors. 
The  product  shall  bear  the  designation  indicating  the  cereal 
predominating. 

Brewers’  dried  grains  are  the  proper  dried  residue  from 
cereals  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

Malt  sprouts  are  the  sprouts  of  the  barley  grain.  If  the 
sprouts  are  derived  from  any  other  malted  cereal,  the  source 
must  be  designated. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  the  entire  alfalfa  hay  ground,  and  does 
not  contain  an  admixture  of  ground  alfalfa  straw'  or  other 
foreign  materials. 

Chop  is  a  ground  or  chop  feed  composed  of  one  or  more 
different  cereals  or  by-products  thereof.  If  it  bears  a  name 
descriptive  of  the  kind  of  cereals,  it  must  be  made  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  entire  grains  of  those  cereals. 

Screenings  are  the  smaller  imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds 
and  other  foreign  material  having  feeding  value,  separated 
in  cleaning  the  grain. 

The  following  terms  were  referred  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  association  for  further  consideration :  Oat 
clippings;  white  wheat  middlings;  cottonseed  meal. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year ; 

President — W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Vice-President — M.  E.  Jaffa,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Secretary-Treasurer — J.  D.  Turner,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Executive  Committee — Charles  D.  Woods,  Chairman, 
Orono,  Me.;  J.  K.  Haywood,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  G.  M. 
MacNider,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Commenting  on  the  work  done  at  the  meeting.  Flour  and 
Feed,  of  Milwaukee,  a  prominent  organ  of  the  commercial 
feedstuffs  trade,  says ; 

"The  Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  progress  made  toward 
the  formulation  of  a  set  of  definitions  for  feedstuffs  and 
materials  used  in  their  manufacture,  to  guide  them  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  uniform  feed  law.  The  attitude  of  the  various 
officials  at  the  Columbus  meeting  gave  evidence  of  a  desire 
on  their  part  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  all  trade  in¬ 
terests  as  to  the  common  and  proper  names  applied  to  feed¬ 
ing  commodities.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  dic¬ 
tatorial  or  arbitrary  spirit  and  the  effort  was  plainly  to  get 
at  exact  facts.  The  action  of  the  association  in  delaying 
determination  of  disputed  points  and  deciding  against  an 
attempt  to  rule  out  certain  names  as  misnomers  cannot  but 
meet  with  approval.  There  evidently  was  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  certain 
description  is  a  misnomer  is  distinctly  a  question  of  fact  and 
can  be  decided  only  when  the  exact  fact  is  determined.  If 
the  feed  control  officials  will  now'  w'ork  for  the  adoption 
of  the  uniform  law  in  every  state  and  the  repeal  of  the 
several  freak  statutes  which  still  exist,  providing  artificial 
standards  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain  articles  of 
recognized  value,  they  will  not  only  clear  the  feedstuffs  sit¬ 
uation  of  all  uncertainties  and  perplexities,  but  will  also  be 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer,  in_  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  free  and  unrestrained  competition  between 
all  available  feed  products,  sold  on  definite  guarantees  and 
w'ithout  misrepresentation  of  any  kind.” 


A  SURE  TEST. 

On  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  an  old  German  and  his 
youngest  son  were  seated  in  the  village  inn.  Ihe  father  had 
partaken  liberally  of  the  home-brewed  beer,  and  was  warning 
his  son  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  "Never  drink  too 
much,  my  son.  A  gentleman  stops  when  he  has  enough.  To 
be  drunk  is  a  disgrace.” 

"Yes,  father,  but  how  can  I  tell  when  I  have  enough  or  am 
drunk?” 

The  old  man  pointed  with  his  finger.  "Do  you  see  those 
two  men  sitting  in  the  corner?  If  you  should  see  four  men 
there,  you  w'ould  be  drunk.” 

The  boy  looked  long  and  earnestly.  ‘^‘Yes,  father,^  but — but 
— there  is  only  one  man  in  that  corner.” — Lippincott’s.  ^ 
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REFRIGERATOR  CARS  FOR  EGGS  AND  PRODUCE 

IN  KANSAS. 

The  Kansas  retailers  in  convention  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  passed 
a  resolution  asking  the  state  utilities  commission  to  require 
Kansas  railroads  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars  for  carrying 
eggs  and  other  perishable  products.  The  hearing  has  been 
set  for  January  1st,  1912. 

The  resolution  follows : 

“Be  it  Resolved,  By  the  State  Association  of  Retailers  in 
session  at  Emporia,  That  Mr.  John  Marshall,  attorney  for 
the  board,  presents  and  asks  of  the  public  utility  board  to 
investigate  and  bring  such  witnesses,  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  egg  men,  to  find  out  the  real  conditions  and  losses  now 
sustained  by  our  dealers  in  the  handling  of  eggs.  Which 
losses  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  in  deterioration  in  the 
transportation  of  such  products. 

“It  is  asked  by  this  convention  that  the  railroads  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  be  required  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars  in 
handling  the  transportation  of  perishable  products. 

“Be  it  Resolved,  By  this  association  in  annual  session.  That 
its  secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  said  ‘public 
utilities  board’  for  the  state  of  Kansas  of  said  resolutions 
asking  for  relief  in  transportation  of  eggs  and  other  perish¬ 
able  products.” 

Mr.  John  Marshall  addressed  the  convention  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  resolution  and  said  :  “I  will  file  complaint  with 
the  board  the  first  of  next  week.” 

Inspector  John  A.  Kleinhans,  in  discussing  the  egg  situa¬ 
tion,  says  that  since  the  passage  of  the  food  laws  a  change 
has  been  brought  about  in  conditions  which  require  that 
perishable  products,  such  as  eggs,  cream  and  ^  butter,  be 
handled  in  a  more  careful  and  sanitary  way.  “The  day  has 
passed  when  the  friends  of  incubators  can  instruct  their  pat¬ 
rons  to  withdraw  all  eges  that  show  they  are  not  fertile 
after  seven  days  in  the  incubator,  and  after  twelve  days  to 
withdraw  all  eggs  that  do  not  show  animal  life,  and  that 
eggs  from  hens’  nests  that  are  found,  months  old,  under  the 
barn  or  in  the  hedgerow,  that  such  eggs  can  be  counted  for 
good  eggs  and  sold  for  food  products.  The  law  prohibits 
the  sale  of  eggs  that  are  tainted  or  spoiled  and  it  has  been 
my  experience  this  year  that  the  farmers  and  egg  producers 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

“Certified  candlers  and  refrigeration  in  transportation,  to 
eliminate  this  loss  in  both  summer  and  winter,  will  enable 
the  dealers  to  pay  better  prices  to  the  farmer,  for  the  reason 
that  the  cold  storage  houses  will  get  a  better  product  and 
will  pay  the  dealer  a  price  which  will  allow  him  to  pay  the 
farmer  more. 

“The  farmer  wants  a  square  deal  on  candling,  the  dealer 
wants  a  square  deal  in  the  same  line,  and  the  only  solution 
I  can  see,”  says  Mr.  Kleinhaus,  “is  a  law  providing  for  the 
certification  of  all  candlers.” 

An  organization  of  secretaries  to  boost  the  work  of  the 
Kansas  Retailers’  Association  was  formed  today,  following 
the  close  of  the  main  convention.  The  officers  are  A.  L. 
Oliger,  Emporia,  president ;  H.  E.  Bowman,  Arkansas  City, 
vice  president;  E.  G.  Otis,  Winfield,  secretary,  and  J.  K. 
Timmons,  Udall,  treasurer. 

A  NEW  FROZEN  DAIRY  PRODUCT, 

A  new  frozen  dairy  product  has  just  been  brought  out  by 
the  dairy  section  of  the  experiment  station  at  Ames,  Iowa. 
This  product,  which  has  been  named  lacto,  is  made  of  lop- 
pered  whole  or  skim  milk,  with  the  addition  of  eggs,  sugar, 
lemons  and  flavoring  materials.  Lacto  has  a  more  pleasing 
flavor  than  sherbets  and  ices,  and  contains  considerably  more 
nutriment.  It  contains  as  much  protein  as  ice  cream,  less 
fat,  and  more  acid. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  179  persons  sampled  lacto,  128 
pronounced  it  very  good,  37  good,  6  fair,  and  8  poor.  Com¬ 
paring  it  with  common  vanilla  ice  cream.  111  reported  that 
they  preferred  lacto,  9  considered  it  equal  to  ice  cream,  and 
59  preferred  the  ice  cream.  Comparing  lacto  to  sherbet,  123 
preferred  lacto,  30  preferred  sherbet,  and  26  considered 
lacto  equal  to  sherbet. 

Scientists  have  found  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
putrefactive  bacteria  in  the  intestines,  which  are  very  in¬ 
jurious  and  may  even  shorten  life.  Metchnikoff,  the  famous 
Russian  scientist,  claims  that  old  age  is  the  result  of  a  slow 
poisoning  caused  by  these  bacteria.'  He  recommends  the 
drinking  of  sour  milk,  so  as  to  replace  the  harmful  putrefac¬ 
tive  bacteria  by  lactic  acid  bacteria,  which  are  harmless.  The 
trouble  with  this  remedy  is  that  few  people  like  sour  milk. 
To  provide  these  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  a  more  palatable  form 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  introducing  lacto.  The  lactic 


acid  bacteria  are  not  killed  by  freezing,  and  if  lacto  is  eaten 
frequently  enough  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
bacteria  will  replace  the  more  harmful  ones  in  the  intestines. 
This  will  result  in  improving  the  health  and  prolonging  life. 

Additional  details  regarding  lacto,  and  other  recipes  for 
its  manufacture,  are  given  in  Bulletin  118  of  the  Iowa  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  which  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to 
the  Director  at  Ames. — North  Dakota  Farmer. 


POPULAR  BELIEF  ABOUT  GOATS  DISPUTED. 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  milk  of  goats  is 
particularly  powerful  both  as  a  preventive  of  consumption 
and  as  treatment  when  the  disease  has  been  contracted.  This 
belief  is  probably  an  expansion  of  the  idea,  once  held  by 
many  medical  men,  that  the  goat  was  immune  to  tuberculosis, 
and  that  its  milk  was,  therefore,  bound  to  be  free  of  the 
germs  and  absolutely  safe  to  drink.  We  now  know  that 
only  in  so  far  as  its  active  habits,  and  its  aversion  to  being 
confined  in  any  way,  exempt  it  from  the  domestic  conditions 
imposed  upon  cows  and  other  cattle,  has  it  any  special  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  takes  consumption,  and  if 
it  were  forced  into  the  close  confinement  in  which  many 
cattle  spend  their  lives  it  is  practically  certain  that  it  would 
appear  quite  as  prone  to  develop  the  “white  scourge,”  says 
The  Dairy,  of  London. 

The  milk  has  no  anti-tuberculosis  virtues.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  easily  digested  than  cow’s  milk,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  to  warrant  this  assertion,  and  proofs  are 
not  convincingly  in  its  favor.  Since  enjoyment  of  an  article 
of  diet  contributes  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  stomach 
deals  with  it,  and  goat’s  milk  is  so  strongly  flavored  as  to 
arouse  aversion  in  many  folks,  the  question  of  digestibility 
may  be  left  open.  Each  individual  must  settle  it  for  himself. 
As  regards  its  food  value,  this  milk  cannot  equal  cow’s 
milk  in  any  of  the  more  important  elements ;  its  sole  ad¬ 
vantage  lies  in  a  slight  superiority  in  mineral  matter.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  babies. 


THE  FIRST  PURE  FOOD  LAW.  850  B.  C. 

Prof.  George  A.  Reisner  of  Harvard  University  has  dis¬ 
covered  among  some  specimens  of  earliest  Hebrew  writing 
in  the  excavations  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  Palestine,  a 
most  interesting  record  of  the  first  pure  food  laws  in  his¬ 
tory.  He  has  also  found  ancient  writings  dealing  with  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  the  keeping  of  wines  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  warehouse  under  bond. 

Dating  back  to  the  period  of  King  Ahab,  850  B.  C., 
these  inscriptions  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
finds  of  the  Harvard  Palestinian  expedition  which  divided 
into  the  city  of  Ahab  and  Amri  for  three  years.  They 
found  labels  on  wine  and  oil  jars.  These  mention  the  year 
in  which  the  wine  was  laid  down  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace 
storehouse,  and  they  state  the  vineyard  from  which  the 
wine  came,  important  facts  that  are  recognized  equally  well 
by  vinters  today. 

On  the  oil  jars  the  label  runs  “A  jar  of  pure  oil,”  with 
the  mention  of  the  district  from  which  the  oil  came.  The 
bits  of  pottery  on  which  the  descriptions  were  written  were 
not  parts  of  the  jars,  but  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
attached  to  the  necks  of  tfie  receptacles,  just  as  are  labels 
or  seals  at  the  present  time. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SALAD. 

Introduced  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Vincent 
square,  Westminster,  as  a  “master  of  his  subject,”  Hermann 
Senn  gave  expert  advice  on  “salads  and  salad-making.” 

“All  salad  plants  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  but  not 
soaked.  Then  they  must  be  drained,  and  torn,  not  cut,  into 
shreds.  Above  all,  never  cut  up  the  materials,  with  a  steel 
knife.  When  the  shredding  is  accomplished  put  the  whole 
into  a  salad  basket  or  into  a  cloth  and  swing  thoroughly  to 
remove  the  superfluous  moisture.  Dressing  should  be  done  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  time  when  the  salad  is  required  for 
the  table. 

Two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  vinegar  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  vinegar  should  be  sour  wine.  The  salt  should 
be  mixed  with  the  vinegar  in  which  it  dissolves,  and  then  the 
vinegar  should  he  added  to  the  oil.  If  good  oil  is  beyond  the 
means  of  the  salad  maker  some  fat  bacon  cut  into  very  thin 
shreds  and  fried  until  it  is  just  browned  will  provide  the 
necessary  fat.  Cider  is  frequently  used  to  give  acidity. 

“A  good  wav  to  flavor  with  garlic  is  to  place  a  piece  of 
toasted  bread  in  the  salad  bowl,  cut  a  piece  of  garlic  and  rub 
the  toast  with  it.  That  is  all.  You  then  place  the  salad  on 
top  of  the  bread,  and  it  acquires  just  the  delicate  suspicion  of 
garlic  which  is  desired. — Reynolds’  Newspaper  (London). 
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TOWLE’S 

LOG  CABIN  SYRUP 


Full  Measure— Full  Qualily— Full  Flavor 

National  Advertising  now  appearing 
in  leading  woman’s  publieations  tells  two 
million  readers  to  use  this  famous  syrup. 
It  contains 

No  Glucose -No  Corn  Syrup 
No  Adulterations 

A  syrup  of  full  flavor  and  full  sweetness. 
Order  from  your  Jobber. 

The  Towle  Maple  Products  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  St.  Johnobury,  Vt. 


CORN  STARCH 


You  must  use  Kingsford’s  for  fine 
cake  making.  Ordinary  corn  starch 
will  not  do.  A  slight  mixture  of 
Kingsford’s  with  the  flour  insures  a 
light  cake,  smooth  in  texture  and  never 
“sad.” 


Kingsford’s  is  a  delicate  refined 
corn  starch.  You  order  Kingsford’s 
but  are  you  sure  that  you  get  it? 
Why  accept  inferior  substitutes? 
You  pay  the  same  1  rice  —  you 
should  insist  on  the  quality. 


Chocolate  Layer  Cake.  —  Cream  together  one 
cup  butter  and  two  cups  sugar.  Beat  four  eggs 
well,  and  stir  in.  Add  two  and 
one=half  cups  flour  and  one= 
half  cup  Kingsford’s  Corn 
starch  sifted  together.  When 
well  beaten,  bake  in  jelly  tins, 
in  moderate  oven. 

For  filling,  use  one-half  cake  choco¬ 
late  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  boil, 
stirring  constantly.  When  cold  add  yolk 
of  two  eggs  and  one-half  cup  rich  milk 
in  which  two  teaspoons  Kingsford’s  Corn 
Starch  have  been  dissolved.  Sweeten  to 
taste  and  boil  till  quite  thick.  Spread 
between  layers  and  on  top  of  cake. 

Send  for  Cook  Book  00 —  168  of  the 
best  recipes  you  ever  tried.  It’s  free — 
just  send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 


CXRRCSSUV  FOR  FOOD, 
UTKItt  STU^ WKfiirr. 

T.  Kincsforo  4  Son,  ' 


T.  KINQSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Suc’rs. 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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What  do  you 
Think  about 


The  probabilities  are  that  you  have  formed  an  opinion.  If  you've  formed 
it  by  personal  investigation  you  believe  in  Coca-Cola.  If  you  question  its 
purity  and  wholesomeness  you've  been  misinformed.  Just  to  make  our 
position  plain,  read  the  data  given  below: 

The  matter  came  up  at  the  recent  convention  of  the.  Association  of  State 
and  National  Dairy  Food  Department  at  Duluth. 

To  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kansas,  stated  that  he 

,  knew  nothing  personally  about  there  being  cocaine  in  Coca-Cola,  having  tested  for 

Cocaine  cocaine  and  not  finding  it;  but  had  so  often  heard  that  it  contained  cocaine  and  had 
been  told  so  often  that  its  users  became  addicted  to  it  that  he  thought  it  worthy  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Oregon,  stated  that  following 
criticisms  from  several  ladies  he  had  had  it  tested  by  his  chemist  but  no  cocaine  was 
found. 

Prof.  Edwin  De  Barr,  State  Chemist  of  Oklahoma,  had  never  found  cocaine  in  Coca- 
Cola  but  had  found  that  drug  (traces  or  in  quantities)  in  69  out  of  72  substitutes  (or 
imitations)  of  Coca-Cola  on  the  market.  Note  that. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist  of  Alabama,  had  had  Coca-Cola  examined  by  his 
Dep’t  and  no  cocaine  was  found.  They  did  find  a  small  amount  of  caffeine  about 
equal  to  what  would  be  found  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 

This  testimony  was  brought  out  at  the  trial  in  Chattanooga  —  U.  S. 
Gov’t  vs.  The  Coca-Cola  Co. —  at  which  trial  the  Government  lost.  We 
give  but  these  extracts  from  a  famous  pharmacologist’s  deposition  — 
Dr,  Schmeideberg : 


Concerning  the 
Caffeine — which 
Is  in  Coca-Cola. 


***********************4^***************** 

According  to  the  communications  which  have 
reached  me,  about  thirty  grm.  (one  ounce)  of 
Coca-Cola  syrup  is  used  to  a  glass  of  about  210 
ccm.  of  the  beverage.  There  might  therefore 
be  taken  daily  of  this  beverage  1,400  to  2,800 
ccm.  without  any  fear  of  injury  to  health  from 
the  quantity  of  caffeine  contained  therein.  Rather 
might  the  amount  of  liquid  and  of  sugar  taken 
at  the  same  time  prove  injurious  by  impairment 
of  the  digestive  activity  of  the  stomach.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  large  quantities  of  the  bever¬ 
age  will  but  rarely,  if  ever,  be  taken.  Most 
consumers  will  undoubtedly  limit  themselves  to 
less.  In  such  cases  injury  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  the  misuse  of  Coca-Cola  by 
taking  it  in  excess,  as  so  happens  with  alcoholic 


drinks,  is  in  general  not  to  be  found.  Not  only 
can  no  well-founded  objection  be  urged  against 
the  manufacture  of  food  products  containing 
caffeine  by  the  introduction  of  this  in  any  form, 
but  rather  should  the  extension  of  such  manu¬ 
facture  be  regarded  with  favor  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  welfare. 

***************** 

On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  explanation,  I 
sum  up  my  opinion  thus:  That  Coca-Cola  syrup 
represents  a  food  product  containing  caffeine, 
and  that,  even  in  the  maximun  quantity  which 
may  be  generally  taken  daily,  it  cannot,  because 
of  its  caffeine  content,  be  accounted  injurious  to 
health. 

***************************************** 


For  the  whole  of  Dr.  Schmeideberg’s  deposition  as  well  as  all  testimony  for  and 
against  Coca-Cola,  write  us  for  interesting  reprint  of  newspaper  reports  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  trial.  You  ought  to  have  it — it  is  not  our  word  but  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  a  cold-blooded  newspaper  history. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Prominent  Manufacturers 
are  Adopting  Our  Safe 
Coloring  for  Foods 


•  For  years  the  policy  of  H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co.  has  been  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  pure  food  legislation,  and  we  have 
proven  that  our  efforts  were  sincere  by  being  the  first  makers 
to  produce  food  colors  which  would  pass  the  requirements 
necessary  for  Federal  Certification. 

These  are  the  Atlas  Food  Colors  (U.  S.  Certified),  and  they  com¬ 
ply  with  the  strictest  food  color  regulations  in  force  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

We  offer  proof  of  the  purity  of  Atlas  Food  Colors  to  officials, 
and  a  consequent  safeguard  to  the  public.  Prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  are  fast  learning  the  absolute  safety  of  Atlas  Food 
Colors  and  are  adopting  them  for  use  wherever  coloring  is 
required. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Original  Producers  of  U.  S.  Certified 

Food  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  26-28  No.  Franklin  Street 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Breakfast  Syrup 

the  most  delightful 
of  all  syrups  for 


PANCAKES  and  WAFFLES 


Sold  Everywhere 
by  All  Grocers 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


There  Is 

cleanline:ss,  health  insurance. 

ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

=PET 

BRAND 

[Yiiporateii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 

Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinow 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
.breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


Purity  and  Cleanliness 
plus  Quality  I 

The  Armour  system 
of  inspection  and  scru¬ 
tiny  of  food  products 
is  rigid  and  thorough. 
Our  goods  are  also 
government  inspected. 
Armour  food  buyers 
are  assured  double 
protection.  | 

Products 

combine  goodness  and  nutrition  with  the 
guaranteed  qualities  of  purity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  They  are  secure  in  the  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  who  appreciate  superior  food . 


armoured  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Hams 

and 

Bacon 


have  a  delightful,  mild  flavor 
found  in  no  other  brand  of 
smoked  meats  because  nothing 
is  omitted  in  curing  or  smoking 
that  will  add  in  the  least  to  their  quality, 
and  only  the  best  of  those  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
branded  Swift’s  Premium.  This  care  in 
preparation  gives  a  uniformly  perfect 
product. 

Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon,  either  whole 
or  sliced,  can  be  bought  of  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
for  Swift’s  Premium  and  be  sure  you  get  it.  Look 
for  the  label  or  the  brand  on  the  rind. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Ml 


Nature’s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South 


“Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 


If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity — could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  from 
Cottonfield  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made — 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — ^just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Wide-Awake  Pealers-A  Suggestion 

Handle  “MAJESTIC”  Brand 
Hams  and  Bacon — and  watch 
your  trade  improve. 

These  goods  all  NEW — CURED 
and  VERY  MILD. 


Products  of 

SULZBERGER  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Okla.  Gty 


Before  the  Enactment  of  Any  PURE  FOOD  LAWS 


DR.  PRICE'S  PRODUCTS 


A  maximum  of  pleasure  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  Any  one  of  the  twelve  fruit 
flavors  will  please 'the  most  fastidious. 
10  Cents  a  Package — All  Grocers. 


Were  as  High  a 
Standard  and  as 
True  to  Label  as 
They  are  Today 


Flavoring 

Extracts 


NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVORS. 

Of  perfect  purity — 
Of  great  strength — 
Economy  in  their  use 
Flavor  as  delicately 
and  deliciously  as  the  fresh  fruit. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO.  Chicago 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose,  etc. 


Sixty  Years  the  Standard 

XBEAMT 


BAKING 

PfllWDai 

A  Cream  of  T artar  Powder 
Made  from  Grapes 

NO  ALUM 


i 


RAISED  DOUGHNUTS 


There  are  those  who  believe  that  of  all  the  pastry  made, 
doughnuts  take  the  lead.  Children  like  them.  To  have 
them  rich,  but  wholesome  and  digestible,  with  fine  flavor,  use 

BORDEN’S  EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

KECirE -Dilute  six  t.ablespoonfiils  Borfieii’s  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  willi  one  and  two-Miirds  cni)S  water ;  scahi ; 
add  one  iieaning  tablesnoonful  butter,  and  siand  aside 
to  cool.  Add  half  a  cake  compressed  yeast  dissolved 
in  one-half  cun  luke  warm  water,  torn-  tablesixmiifnls 
sugar  and  enongli  flour  to  make  a  batter;  be;it  '.'ell? 
cover,  and  stand  in  a  moderaiely  warm  iilaee  overnight. 

In  the  niormni'  stir  in  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  add  a,  pinch  of  salt 
and  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough ;  knead  lightly,  cover,  and 
et  rise  ;  when  liglit,  lake  out  about 
half  the  donch,  roll,  cut  into 
doughnuts  with  a  large  round  cut¬ 
ter,  and  let  stand  halt  an  hour 
before  frying  in  smoking  hot 
tat.  _ 

H^rife  for  Borden 's  Recipe  Book 
Borden’s  Condensed  MilkCo. 

“Leaders  of  Quality” 

Est.  1857  New  York 


